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MEET THE AUTHOR GEORGE DALLAS ALBERT 

The author of this booK, a lawyer, was born in 1846 at Youngstown, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania where hd was reared, and during his 
career he lived in Latrobe, several miles from there. He attended the 
common schools but not college. Reading law with Henry C. Marchand, 
Esq., he was admitted to the Westmoreland County Bar in 1869. Later he 
married a lady of quality, as erudite as he was* 

His health was delicate from his birth to his death on October 13, 
1898; thus he coulc) not acquire knowledge and experience through a for- 
mal classical education or travel. He did not actively practice law until 
1880 and even then because of his health and his diffident nature he 
shunned court work, maintaining an extensive office practice. Hence he 
could thoroughly research the law and history and became an excellent 
counselor and historian. 

Thus in this world he could not "mix with action" but he did not 
"perish with decay/ 9 His world was the world of books, so it well can be 
said of him in the words of Oliver Goldsmith: 

"And still they gaz'd and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew." 

The frailty of Mr. Albert's body was inversely proportionate to the 
f ertffity of his mind. 

His final fame as a historian recalls someone saying to Napoleon, 
"You are the creature of fortuitous circumstances/' Napoleon replying, 
"Yes, but I make the circumstances/ 9 So with George Dallas Albert 

And he did make the circumstances by writing this book which was 
published when he was just 36 years of age. As such a comprehensive 
magnum would require more than a decade of research and writing, he 
must have begun it in his early 20's. It was the first and is the best history 
of Westmoreland County. No doubt he wanted its publication to be in 
1873, the centenary of the county's beginning, but his thoroughness and 
perfectionism likely delayed it so that it was published on his second target 
date, 1882, the 100th anniversary of the burning of Hanna's Town, West- 
moreland's first county seat It probably first was published in a seriol 
in a Latrobe newspaper — The Latrobe Advance. 

Nor was Mr. Albert "crowned before he was king/' as said of Mas- 
cagni when he composed his "Cavaleria Rusticana/' the composer never 
attaining such heights afterward. Mr. Albert sustained his royalty as a 
historian as attested by being appointed by Governor Pattison to be one 
of a commission of five to prepare for publication by the Commonwealth 
Frontier Farts of Pennsyylyania, which was published in 1896 and was 
republished in 1916. He wrote the second of the two volume work. 

In two years after the first printing at the age of fifty-two he died, 
Albert H. Bell, Esq., with whom Mr. Albert practiced law when he died, 
writes in his Memoirs of the Bench and Bar of Westmoreland County 
"He was the victim of a malady that saddened his days as it hastened their 
end." 



Calvin E. Pollins, Pr^\A eT it % . . 
Westmoreland County Spt^ Society 
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PREFACE. 



The rapidity in which these sheets (equivalent to some four thousand manuscript folios) 
passed through the press and the hands of the editor precluded that careful and close scrutiny 
which an ordinary work is in all justice entitled to receive, and this by a proof-reader not per-, 
plexed with other business affaire. As a consequence there are some typographical errors and 
perhaps a few inadvertencies, some of which are apparent to us on a final scrutiny. One mis- 
statement which crept into the body of the work fsom » broken copy, but which was printed 
in only a very few of the first of the impressions of this edition before we noticed it, we desire 
to correct In that part of the ecclesiastical history in which the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church is given it is said that the Bight Rev. Abbott Wimmer was the first prelate to enter 
the council hill at the Council of the Vatican, etc., when it should be, as it was intended, he 
was with thofee prelates, etc. The copy was here wrongly read ; hence a discrepancy which we 
desire to explain. We make this explanation of the correction not with the mere object of 
righting the misstatement, but from a sense of duty, fully appreciating that no one would be 
more sensitive to an undue and equivocal exaltation than that right reverened prelate himself. 

For minor inaccuracies (such as no book is free from) — other than misstatements — we do 
not apologise nor ask for excuses. We believe the body of the work to be essentially free from 
mistakes in regard to dates and positive averments. Where dates appear that confuse or create 
doubt, they are found to be verified or corrected in other portions of the history, and that either 
by corroborating statements or manifest implication. 

In giving oopies of old documents and of records they are given literally as they exist, and 
have not been altered in form or phraseology only where it was proper to do so. 

G. D.A. 

June 17* 1881 
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OF 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY— EARLY PROVINCIAL HISTORY. 

Prefatory— Necessity of Preferring the Facts of Local History— Chief 
Sources of Local History— Written Accounts and Traditions— Penn's 
Grant— His Policy— Success of His Colony — Alexander Spott*wood, 
Governor of Vlrginin, wants the British Government to make a Line 
of Forts along the Western Rivers— The French in Canada— Their 
Policy towards the Indians— Alienation of the Indians from the Eng- 
lish— Indians of Western Peunsylvaula confined to their Reservations 
on the Ohio— The Ohio Company— Rivalry between the Governments 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia respecting the Indian Trade. 

AVe propose in the following pages to collect some- 
thing of the early history of the county of Westmore- 
land, a county which has aptly been designated as a 
mother of counties. What, above all other things, 
has induced us to this attempt is the fact that nothing 
of the kind has heretofore been attempted. A local 
history cannot be compared with a general historical 
narrative, nor has it been the intention of the writer 
to show his effort in that direction. He has, however, 
made a reasonable effort to collect all matter relating 
to our early history from the written and printed 
documents accessible, but which are scattered far 
around, like the mystic leaves which, blown by the 
blast from the hollow earth, were scattered to all the 
winds in the cave of the Sibyl. To collect and to 
illustrate what has been written has been our labor, 
and we have tried from the first to represent to our 
contemporaries a truthful picture of our ancestors 
and their times. In the lapse of well-nigh a hundred 
years nearly all things change,— laws, customs, habits, 
manners, society, as well as the physical aspect of the 
very earth. The Westmorelander of 1773 would no 
more recognize the Westmoreland of to-day than we 
should recognize the Westmoreland of 1973. 

By the word " history," which we choose in defer- 
ence to adopt, we mean not only an account of the 
civil and military affairs of the people who first came 
into these woods, but a narrative of such individual 
acts as have been saved from the all-devouring tooth 
of Time, a description of their cabins and furniture, 
of their meeting-houses and graveyards, of their ap- 
parel and personal appearance, of their housc-'.varm- 
2 



ings and militia-musters, and a notice of such things 
generally as, being of local interest, are not usually 
printed in general collections. We shall, as best we 
can, arrange our collected material so that the his- 
torical matter may be preserved in some chronological 
order, to the end that a clearer idea may be had of 
our local affairs as they follow each other. We are 
conscious that an undertaking of this kind, even in the 
rudest outline, will be but imperfectly accomplished, 
and we do not flatter the reader with a prospect fal- 
lacious and not to be realized. The history of our 
county, or indeed that of any single county, of any 
commonwealth or of any municipajity, will, however 
ably produced, be far short of anything like perfection. 
This comes from circumstances peculiar to our country 
in its colonization and development. 

The student of our history, even as a student, labors 
under many and great disadvantages. In writing up 
a general narrative many most interesting particulars 
must necessarily be omitted, either as irrelevant to the 
general text, or as possessing merely a local interest; 
while, on the other hand, one who attempts to clothe 
an isolated district with something of historical in- 
terest finds extraneous and foreign matter contin- 
ually obtruded on his attention. In other words, the 
early history of Western Pennsylvania embraces 
largely the history of our county, while the history 
of our county itself has a living interest only to 
ourselves. It is true that the history of Allegheny 
County, of Washington, and of Fayette is in part the 
history of Westmoreland County, but the public 
mind has so long separated these boundaries and has 
so localized such places as Fort Pitt, and such times 
as the Whiskey Insurrection, as to make all matter 
worthy of note centre in the county where such matter 
rightly belongs. It would be as unreasonable that 
the history of Virginia, as bounded in the grants of 
the great Elizabeth to her sailor adventurers, should 
embrace the history of the proprietary of Penn or the 
colony of Calvert. We have therefore considered 
that we do better in confining our remarks to the local 
history of Westmoreland as we know it, and to touch 
on the general history of the State and the West only 
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in 80 far ns it is needed t-> throw light on the former, 
or to develop the context. This fact, however, is ap- 
parent, thnt all the local history of that part of We*t- 
moreland which, after the erection of the county of 
Washington in 1781, belong* to that county wan, by 
the singular troubles which occurred from about the 
time of the establishment of our county to that date, 
no more identified with the history of our county, 
properly considered, than the local history of Augusta 
County in Virginia is identified with it. 

We may make the remark* of a very sagacious nnd 
elegant writer 1 our own in observing that indeed the 
very difficulty at this time encountered in procuring 
authentic information upon the subject proposed to 
be treated in this work is strong evidence in itself of 
the means that exist of redeeming without delay the 
earlier events of our history from the grasp of forget- 
fulness. Every passing day increases the labor of 
research, and a few years will obliterate and consign 
to utter oblivion all that we should desire to remem- 
ber and preserve of our past annals. We work, like 
the lapidary, to replace the scattered dies of a mosaic. 

No one can, as we have intimated, be aware of the 
unseemliness of such a task unless he wanders in the 
same field. The absolute facts which belong of right 
to our history are scattered here and there in frag- 
ments in books, many of them unworthy indeed, or 
else they lie in records not yet arranged. A great 
and most profitable account of our early affairs — and 
the remark applies to the unwritten history of any 
other part of our country — might have been found in 
the memories of the aged; but this source is now, 
indeed, very unclear and deceptive. It would be use- 
less for us to inquire into the causes of this however 
much we lament the fact, for by far the most interest 
attaches to what the older people carry in traditions. 
The verbal testimony of the peasants of Lancashire, 
carried from father to son, is that part of Macaulay's 
account of the battle of Sedgemoor and the Bloody 
Assizes which most excites the attention of the reader. 
With us such memorials have been suffered to go in 
decay. We may remark that great events have often 
been little regarded by the people who were witnesses 
to them, and for reasons such as control these, what to 
us might be a subject of wonder, of admiration, and 
of pleasure was to even the closest observers of those 
past times of so trite and trivial a nature as to be 
below the dignity of a subject for narration. When a 
later generation observed that accounts of Indian war- 
fare, descriptions of border life, the romantic details 
attached to instances of single adventures were largely 
and credulously devoured by the readers of their time, 
they began to misrepresent the truth and to misstate 
facts. And it is too true that often what purports to be 
an account of manners and customs, either of the indi- 
gens or of the settlers, is far from the truth. White 
heroines running off with gold-bedecked chieftains 

1 David Paul Brown, "The Forum." 



was as nh*urd as to represent Ligonier Fort M a Nor- 
man cn»tle with drawbridge, turrets, and donjon. 
Such are the incongruities of circumstances; while 
still another di*ad vantage arises from the bias which 
our minds arc likely to a<wume in treating of a sub- 
ject so nearly contemporaneous. We usually run 
into one of two extremes, and consider that all those 
of the generations and the times immediately pre- 
ceding us and ours were either all great heroes or 
half-civilized old clowns. All we can do is to con- 
tribute our mite to the literary store-house of our noble 
old county. 

We shall of necessity have to begin at a time long 
prior to the formation of our county, at the soil of 
Westmoreland was dedicated with tears and blood to 
imperishable renown in the annals of English and 
American history before her children aat down to the 
enjoyment of freedom and peace within its borders. 

All the vast region of this continent on its discovery 
was, according to the polity of the English govern- 
ment derived from feudal time*, the property of the 
king. With it, as with all the demesne lands of the 
realm, he might do as he pleased. Accordingly all 
the lands not colonized by the state were appropriated 
to favorites or to dependants. To satisfy a debt owing 
from the crown to Admiral William Penn, a donation 
of the tract now commonly known as Pennsylvania 
was granted to William Penn, son and heir to the 
creditor, a Quaker in religious persuasion, and a 
favorite and courtier at the court of Charles the Sec- 
ond. The nature of the grant was that it was given 
after the fashion of feudal grants, with the feudal 
strictures somewhat restricted, in conformity with the 
new usage established at the restoration of the Stu- 
arts to the throne.* Charles Stuart, the king, claimed 
a title in these lands, inhabited by savages, from dis- 
covery and from conquest, as in 1664 all the settle- 
ments and possessions of the Dutch along the Dela- 
ware River were taken from them by the English. 
The charter of Penn was signed by the king on March 
4, 1681. 

It was not till a long time after the establishing of 
the colony that the boundaries as we now have them 
were definitely fixed. There were conflicting disputes 
with the colonial authorities of New York, of Con- 
necticut, of New Jersey, of Maryland, and of Vir- 
ginia. The dispute between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land was satisfactorily adjusted in 1769 by com- 
promising on the famous Mason and Dixon's line, a 
division line which long divided the slave States from 
the free States. The dispute with Virginia is the only 
one which interests us. Virginia, from the time that 
Washington walked over the land under instruction 
of Dinwiddie, claimed all Western Pennsylvania. 
At the peace of 1764 the limits of the Province were 
not marked, and in 1774-75 a county formed by the 
burgesses of Virginia, and inhabited mostly by Vir- 

5 If the reader Tins nny curiosity in this lino lie will be further satis- 
fied by referring to Hullam'* Constitutional History of England. 
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ginian8, was established within the territorial limits 
of what is now Pennsylvania. 

Governor Penn, before he made a settlement, pro- 
posed to purchase of the Indians their title to the 
occupancy of the land. He early treated with them 
and gave them valuable consideration for their hunt- 
ing-grounds. We will briefly repeat the order of 
these purchases and concessions, so that we may have 
an idea of how the bounds were increased. By treaty 
with the Five Nations in 1736 all land within the 
boundaries of Penn's territories was claimed to have 
been purchased from the Indians. But owing to some 
misunderstanding afterwords the Indians did not 
acquiesce, and separate treaties were made. It is said 
with some degree of positive assertion that the misun- 
derstanding of these treaties did much to drive the 
Indians subsequently to take part with the French. 
By a treaty at Albany in 1754 the Indian leaders of 
the Five (later the Six) Nations again conveyed to 
the Penns all the lands westward to the setting of the 
sun. The dissatisfaction produced by this treaty on 
the great body of the natives fully justified them in 
joining with the French in that long and bloody war 
known as the French and Indian war. The Indians 
claimed that they did not understand the limits of 
this purchase, and that lands were conveyed which 
did not belong to the tribes making the conveyance. 
By the treaty of Easton (1758); to put a stop to in- 
creasing warfare, these lands were surrendered to the 
Indians on the ground that they had not understood 
the terms, and the right of the whites to occupancy 
was confined to the east of the Allegheny Mountains. 
But by the last great purchase, that of Fort Stanwix 
in New York, of 1768, all title of the Indians, with a 
small exception in the northwestern part,of the State, 
was relinquished and passed to the whites. West- 
moreland belongs to this purchase, and it will be 
noted farther on how this treaty operated on the land 
titles and on the colonization of our county. By the 
treaty of 1784, at Fort Stanwix again, all the remain- 
der of the land was finally secured. Thus in 1785 all 
the right of soil belonged to the Province. Before 
this right was vested, by an act of 1769, it was made 
highly penal for any one to settle on lands owned by 
the Indians, or rather not purchased by the authori- 
ties from them. The reason was to prevent the In- 
dians from becoming open enemies. 

The success of the colony was rapid and great. In 
one year after the arrival of Penn the number of col- 
onists was estimated as high as four thousand. The 
Welsh settled along the Schuylkill, and the Germans 
founded Germantown. The government of Penn had 
been instituted with one great object. This object 
was to secure a place where the religious opinions of 
his sect, the Quakers, might be exemplified ; where 
no enforcement acts of conformity would be in force ; 
and where religious toleration, civil liberty, and unbi- 
ased justice to all men were the worthy, philosophical, 
and Christian doctrines of a practical government. 



Hence not only the colonists knew this, but the red 
men also understood it ; and here for more than two 
generations, the most precarious time in an infaLt 
colony, the whites and the Indians lived in undis- 
turbed harmony. The settlers along the Schuylkill 
and Delaware when they went to bed did not go in 
dreaded expectation of the night. Here the children 
were not in deadly fear at the sight of a painted bar- 
barian. Here the outposts of civilization were not 
marked with piles of ashes, the only remains of a 
cabin reared in difficulty and with hope. That feel- 
ing of security which comes from habit was a fruit 
of the treaty under the great elm at Kensington. 
Hence settlers came flocking in numbers, not only 
from the British Isles and the Low Countries, but 
from other colonial settlements, — from Connecticut, 
from Maryland, from Virginia, from North Carolina, — 
and with those who came in with the laudable desire 
of making a permanent, home came others who were 
bent on the making of money. These were the traders 
that followed a business scarcely less honorable than 
the business of Capt Kidd, — land-sharks and water- 
sharks. 1 They treated with the Indians and they 
cheated them ; they dealt in contraband goods, and 
they pursued their calling in contravention of the 
instructions of Penn and his plan of dealing with the 
natives. But it must be acknowledged that they were 
an important element in the grand scheme of coloni- 
zation, which with us, after all, is more a matter of 
fact than of theory. 

Under the wise policy instituted by Penn, and car- 
ried out by his successors, the colony grew and flour- 
ished unprecedentedly for more than sixty years. But 
as yet all settlements were confined to the east of the 
Susquehanna.* 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, Alex- 
ander Spottswood, Governor of Virginia, headed an 
expedition which went out to explore the limits of 
their own colony. From the summit of the Allegheny 
Mountains he first looked out upon that vast expanse 
of territory theretofore unknown to the whites. He 
proposed a plan to the British government by which 
they might anticipate the settlement of this portion 
of country before any other of the European nations. 
But, owing to the domestic relations of the govern- 
ment and to the ceaseless war on the continent, the 
colonies were left to see to their own advancement, 
and to protect the interests of the mother-country in 
its most remote boundaries. This politic and far- 
seeing Governor also, in view of the attitude and in 
view of the intention of the French government in 
relation to these colonies, advocated the policy of es- 
tablishing a chain of forts from the lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi, for the attitude of France and of England 
was plainly to be observed. The BngVish. saw with 
jealousy the progress of the F*ft n cU on ^ e ®^ ^ jaw " 
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claiming this unoccupied ground which each claimed, 
the French by occupancy and diacoTery, the Eng- 
lish by original and earlier charters from their own 
monarch*, which charters were, it is true, boundless, 
and took in all the land from the Atlantic to the 
Great South Sea. It b therefore to be noticed that 
the country west of the Allegheny chain was not 
absolutely within the prescribed boundaries of either 
nation. There was, however, a kind of tacit under- 
standing among the individual traders coming into 
these regions under protection of the colonial authori- 
ties directly to the eastward of them. These traders 
occasionally, as early as 1720, ventured as far west as 
Carlisle, and a prominent and fearless one, John 
Frazer, opened a trading-house at Venango, and 
afterward, about 1752, on the Monongahela at where 
Turtle Creek empties. Had these early traders been 
protected by the proprietary government of Pennsyl- 
vania, there is no doubt that the colony would hare 
been greatly benefited by it, and that following dis- 
sension, which lasted for many years between the 
government of Pennsylvania and the government of 
Virginia, would not have arisen. But the pacific 
measures which at first were to the advantage of the 
colony were now working a disadvantage to her own 
citizens and an advantage to the French, for the 
colonial system of the French differed greatly from 
that of the English. The French proceeded on a 
fixed policy and on instructions sent out from the 
ministry at Versailles. This policy was enforced by 
Governors of high rank and executed by willing sub- 
ordinates. Instead of many colonial establishments, 
each conflicting with the other on matters arising 
from misunderstood boundaries and from other mat- 
ters growing out of deep-seated prejudices, they had 
one centralized colony, in which all interests were the 
same, and in which their very missionaries took an 
active and an effective part in shaping and control- 
ling. The policy of Penn towards the red men was 
good so long as the red men were left to themselves, 
for his treatment towards them was eminently just; 
but the same policy when they were left to the wily 
influence of the French was certainly not to be ad- 
mired. The Indians when moved back step by step 
could not at last understand such justness. And 
they surely had reason, for in several instances they 
were unjustly defrauded of their territory or their 
hunting-grounds ; not, indeed, by the agents of Penn, 
but by their own race, the Indian Yankees of the 
Six Nations, who, representing themselves to be the 
owners of territory which belonged to other tribes, 
drove a thrifty bargain in disposing of it to good 'ad- 
vantage to. the peaceable representatives of the pro- 
prietary. A sufficient instance is that in which this 
confederacy— who would have sold their own land as j 
Tvell as the land of their neighbors a dozen times a | 
flay — ousted the Delaware* :rom their possessions on j 
the head-waters of the ifus mchr.nna. I 

lint thus ; t was thai '!;r<a rl \ i"a:r- e;"! = i • tV- In- : 



dians who claimed these parts were, before the middle 
of the century (1750), confined to their reservation on 
the Ohio River, a name which embraced the river we 
now call Allegheny. Here they were more than ever 
open to the influence of the French, whose base of 
operations was at Montreal. These, with a diplomatic 
policy peculiar to themselves, woo the good graces of 
the Indians by representing that they were their only 
friends, and effected an alliance at the expense of ram 
and tobacco, arms for their use and trinkets for their 
amusement. They also succeeded in forming the 
various tribes, each with a local enmity towards the 
other, into one confederacy as against the whites of 
English birth and against their own natural enemies. 
No sooner did an English trader open a cabin to deal 
with the natives than he was peremptorily commanded 
by the authority of the King of France to leave. 
Some were treated in a hostile and barbarous manner, 
although there was no open war. The French, de- 
scending the head-waters of the Ohio, at various places 
put up marks to indicate that the country was of the 
dominion of the Christian king. In the mean time 
the English settlement* in Pennsylvania were extend- 
ing westward. The traders, who to an extent were 
the pioneers of civilization, preceded them, and 
wherever they could opened a paying trade. The 
proprietary government made no effort to effect settle- 
ments west of the Susquehanna ; and even the method 
of traffic pursued by these traders was not, as we have 
said, countenanced. But in spite of the strongest 
prohibitory enactments and the immediate exertions 
of the Governors themselvea there were always many 
ready to risk life and property in pursuit of this 
lucrative calling. In time the succeeding proprieta- 
ries and executives winked at this breach of faith 
with the Indians. And thus, between the English 
under shadow of the colonial government of this 
province and the French, all the Indian trade was 
monopolized, and at this juncture (1748) the Ohio 
Company was organized. 

Thomas Lee, one of the Council of Virginia, with 
twelve others of Virginia and Maryland and a few 
merchants 'of London, formed a company with the 
design of effecting settlements in the wild lands west 
of the Alleghenies, and under this ostensible project 
of securing part of the Indian trade. Their grant 
embraced a portion of five hundred thousand acres 
lying on the south side of the Ohio between the Mo- 
nongahela and Kanawha Rivers. The privilege was 
reserved to the company of embracing a portion of 
the lands on the north side of the river if deemed ex- 
pedient. The company had several further benefi- 
ciary exemptions, in the nature of freedom from tax- 
ation, on condition of their seating settlers on the 
land within a limited time, and of their building a 
fort and sustaining a garrison to protect the settlement. 
As nothing could be done without the assent of the 
Indians, the government of Virginia was petitioned 
to 'nvite them to a treaty. The company further 
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resolved to make roads from the head-waters of the 
Potomac to some point on the Monongahela, to erect 
houses, and to locate settlements. 

And now commenced a rivalry between the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania and the government of Vir- 
ginia. Andrew Palmer, president of the Council of 
the proprietary government, on June 2.J, 174S, gave 
instructions under his hand and seal to Conrad Weiser, 
in which he was to use his utmost diligence to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of the number, situation, dispo- 
sition, and strength of all the Indians about the Ohio, 
whether friends, neutrals, or enemies. Weiser, from 
his knowledge of the language and dispositions of the 
Indians, was eminently fit to treat with them on the 
most favorable terms. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FRENCH OCCUPANCY OF FORT DUQUKSNE. 

Conrad Weiser and George Crogan— Weiser's Report on the Tribes nliont 
the Ohio— Their Numbers and their Dh|>ositiou— King Shingnss nnd 
Queen Alliquippi— Gist's Settlement— George Wutliiugtoii sent by the 
Governor of Virginia to the Indian Tribes— IiisFimt Journey, and the 
Information he Acquired— The Ohio Company cut* Uoads, makett Set- 
tlements, erects a Store-House and Fort »t Redstone, and takos* i>os- 
•ession of the Forks of the Ohio River— Its Soldiers and Men are 
driven away by the French, who erect Fort Duquesne— The Governor 
of Virginia reinforces Washington, who retires to the Great Meadows, 
and Fights his Fiist Buttle at Foit Necessity— Braddock's Campaign 
projected. 

Weiser, setting out from Berks County, crossed 
the Kiskiminetas and came to the Ohio Aug. 25, 
] 748. He was rendered valuable assistance by George 
Crogan, a trader and agent in the interest of the Coun- 
cil, 1 who was settled on Beaver Creek, a few miles 
from where it empties into the Ohio. The number 
of their men and the various tribes of which they 
were composed were learned from themselves, who 
gave Weiser the count in little bundles of twigs or 
sticks tied to represent the several tribes. They had 
in all seven hundred and twenty-nine warriors. The 
Senecas, Wyandots, Delawares, and Shawnees had 
the most. These were chiefly ruled by the Five 
Nations. 

This celebrated confederation, which had brought 
under their domination all the other Indian tribes in 
the middle part of the continent, when they were 
first known to the whites had their council-fires 
about the lakes in New York. Having conceded 
their lands to the whites, they now still held north- 
western Pennsylvania. These five nations were the 
Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Cayugas, the Onondagas, 
and the Senecas. They were sometimes called the 



i The executive department of Pennsylvania was composed of the 
Oorernor and his Council. These wore simply advisory. Tho entire 
legislative body consisted of a single body of delegates chosen by the 
]>eople. The Council is not to be understood as an Upper House of the 
Legislature. 



Six Nations after they had admitted into their family 
the Tusearoras, a tribe which was expelled from 
Carolina in 1712. They were called by the French 
the Iroquois; they called themselves the Mingoes. 
They had been engaged in war from times long be- 
fore they were known to the whites, and such was 
the force of their combination and their love for war 
that all native opposition gave way before them. 
They had, since the Province was in possession of the 
whites, brought under their control the strongest tribe 
known to the early settlers. This was the tribe of 
the Lenni Lenapes, as they called themselves, but 
who are known in history as the Delawares, a name 
they received in honor of Lord de la Warr, for whom 
also the colony of Delaware and the river on which 
they lived when first known were named. The king 
of the Delawaics, Shingass, lived, at Washington's 
first visit, 1753, not far from the Allegheny River. The 
tribe was divided, and some of them always remained 
friendly to the English. The confederation com- 
manded the Shawanese also, a tribe powerful in war, 
and which produced many able warriors, of whom 
Tecumseh and Cornstalk are ranked among the 
highest. Part of the Shawanese and part of the 
Delawares early came lo the Ohio for the conven- 
ience of game. Of all single tribes the Shawanese 
was the strongest, and when on the war-path the 
most savage. There were other tribes which had 
dwindled down to insignificant numbers. They all 
lived within neighboring distance of each other, but 
each tribe claimed a distinct hunting ground. One 
tribe which lived between the Turtle Creek and the 
Youghiogheny was under the sway of a woman. 
She was known to the English by the name of Queen 
Alliquippi, and is the same mentioned by Washington 
in his journal of 1753. She appears to have been the 
friend of the English. She had a son who claimed 
the distinguished title of Prophet, and who professed 
to sec in the future the realization of the most ro- 
mantic dreams of the red men. 

Weiser found that although a few were favorable to 
the English, and especially to the colonists of Penn- 
sylvania, yet the majority were completely under the 
influence of the French. 

But neither the now active attempts of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania nor the attempts of the Ohio 
Company under the patronage of the government of 
Virginia effected anything either in conciliating the 
disaffected Indians or in thwarting the encroachment 
of the French. The latter still persisted in their 
scheme of erecting fortifications in a proposed line 
from their settlements in Canada to their settlements 
at New Orleans. They had erected forts at Presque 
Isle, 2 in Lake Erie, at Le Hauif, at Venango. These 
active determinations so quickened the latent spirit 
of the English that Governor Iy n \v\&V\e of Virginia 

- Presque Isle is near Kiie; Lp Bu^f. '' ( -^vAM^tA, \n. Crawford 
County; Venango, neiir Pninklin; Vei u ^* Vy> N< . .^tw* YwwhCwV-, 
Duquesne, now Pittsburgh. X ^.o 
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82nt a young man of the name of George Washing- 
ton to a»k an explanation of their design*. Wash- 
ington came out on- this expedition, and on the 22d 
of November, 1753, stopped at F razor's, at the mouth 
of Turtle Creek. We should note this incident, that 
Washington was one of the first to tread the wilder- 
ness where now is Westmoreland. He came on his 
route by way of Wills Creek to where (Ji»t was settled 
aa agent of the Ohio Company, 1 and thence north- 
west to Shannopin's, the name of an old Indian town 
on the Allegheny, about two miles above the Ohio. 
From here he examined the location at the junction 
of the river, and reported its situation as favorable 
for a fortification. He proceeded to Logstown, 1 where 
he had called a conference of Indians. In all his 
efforts and in his object he was thwarted by the influ- 
ence of the French ; but he acquired a great deal 
of information, learned the number of forts erected 
and projected, with the number of their garrisons and 
their equipments. On proceeding to Venango he 
there, under the French flag, had an interview with 
the French com mu ruler. They there openly disclosed 
to him their design of holding by force against all 
intruders the land which they claimed from the dis- 
covery of La Salle. The council was peremptorily 
brought to a close. On his return he narrowly es- 
caped with his life; once an Indian shot at him from 

1 Chriotoimif.* Gist— The nnme of Christopher Out, a model Am»r- 
ienn pioneer, Is Inseparably connected with the early settlrment of 
Western Petimiylvaiii.t. We shiill frequently allude to him and to his 
services hereafter. lie ww a native of Mrtryhtud, and, like his father, 
Kichanl, whs a surveyor. He wan " a man of excellent character, en-r- 
getie, fearless, and a thorough woodsman." He was intimate with the 
foremost m*Mi of Mainland and Virginia, and when the Ohio Comiwny 
wan organized they employed Gist as their surveyor and agent. In 1750 
he was sent out l»y them to explore and examine the country bonlciiug 
on the Ohio and its brunches. At the time he received the appointment 
ho was residing at Yadkin, N. C. He Immediiitely set out on his object. 
With a l»oy and two horses he anived at Sliannopiu's Town, one of the 
principal Indian towns in this region, to which traders resoitcd or 
at which they hud store-houses. It was situated on the bank of the 
Allegheny ltiver, now In the Twelfth Ward in the city of Pittsburgh, 
between Penn Avenue, Thirtieth Street and Twit-Mile Run. About 
twenty Delaware families occupied the place, under thoir chief, Shan- 
nopiu. Although it was a small place, it was one of much importance. 
From there he went down the Ohio to Beaver Creek, and thence to the 
eastern part* of Ohio Territory. After exploring the Miami Valley, he 
returned to North Carolina by way of Kentucky aud Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. In the winter of 1751-52 he was employed by the company in 
exploring the country bordering on the Youghiogheny and Monongahela 
and the south side of the Ohio. In the latter part of the summer or fall 
of 1753 he commenced a settlement for the company at the place since 
known as Blount Brad dock, in Fayette County. Eleven other families 
settled with him here. Thit settlement, before Braddock's campaign, 
was the first settlement of the English -American colonists In Western 
Pennsylvania. From Wills Creek (Cumberland, Md.) Gist accompanied 
Washington aa his guide to Venango. 

* Logstown was a cluster of log houses built by the French for the In- 
dians. They had a t radlug-house here, and here many conferences were 
held. There has great dispute arisen lately as to the exact location of 
the place, some contending that It was situated on the north side and 
some on the south a'deof the Ohio. Both sides produce good authorities 
for their position. The fact appears to be that there were two Log> towns 
dlre-tly opposite each other, one on either side of the river, and one 
older than the other. The older Logstown appears from good authoilty 
to have been situated on the north side of the river, and whether there 
was or was not another Logstown is not material. 



the distance of fifteen pact** ; and again in attempting 
to cn>*» the Allegheny, then floating with Ice. 

He relate* in his journal an amusing incident of his 
return. He Mopped to tee ({ucen Alliquippi. 8he 
had expressed concern at their panning her hy and not 
calling. To ease her lacerated feeling* he presented 
her with a watchcoat and a bottle of rum, and he 
state* that the latter wa* the more acceptable present, 
and that it entirely mollifi *d her indignation. 

But neverthcle** the Ohio Company still contin- 
ued their movement* in the West. They had built 
a block-hou*e at Redstone, now Brownsville, and in 
the spring of 1754 made arrangements to take perma- 
nent possession of the country about the forks of the 
Ohio. About the middle of February, Trent, Gist, 
and several others arrived at this point, and there 
waited on more, to the number of seventy or eighty, 
to come down the river, the Monongahela, on which 
Redstone Old Fort was built. They began the forma- 
tion of a redoubt. Before their work was finished a 
French officer, Oontrcco>ur, with a thousand French 
and Indians and eighteen pieces of cannon, arrived 
from Venango. They compelled Ensign Ward, com- 
mandant in the al>scnee of Trent, to surrender. This 
was the first open act of a war which desolated the 
colonies for nine years, and which agitated both con- 
tinents, but which in the end resulted in favor of the 
English, and so shaped the destinies of these colonies 
that they in time equaled in dominion and in power 
either the empire of King George or the empire of 
King Louis. 

The French, taking possession of this disputed 
point, built a fort, which they called Fort Duquesne, 
after the Governor of Canada. They expended much 
labor upon it and made it a strong fortification ; but 
it was never submitted to the ordeal of a siege. They 
made to themselves a. stronger defense by the alliance 
of the natives, whom they drew to their interest by 
favorable treaties. They summoned all the neigh- 
boring tribes together and loaded them with presents, 
guns and ammunition, blankets and beads. And now 
occurring the treaty of 1754, the alienation of the In- 
dians was made complete. This treaty was held at 
Albany by order of the king. This had been recom- 
mended by the Lords of Trade and Plantations, that 
all the provinces might be comprised in one treaty. 
Thus we see how that the interests of all the prov- 
inces were affected, and how the subsequent war be- 
came one common to all. 

The action of the Ohio Company in attempting to 
build a fort at the Forks of the Ohio River was under 
authority and assistance of the Virginia government. 
Governor Dinwiddie, representing the necessity of 
this procedure, issued a proclamation for recruits. 
To such as entered the service he gave a bounty 
of land, appropriating for this purpose two hundred 
thousand acres on the east side of the Ohio. Under 
these claims lands were held in the southwestern part 
of the State; but not all, for some were held by miii- 
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tary permit, and some under the land titles of the 
colony of Virginia, but all under the belief that the 
jurisdiction of that colony covered this debatable 
ground. 

But it was not in the nature of those English- Amer- 
ican colonists to so easily give in to the demands of 
an enemy, howsoever well or ill those demands might 
be founded. And the Governor of Virginia, determin- 
ing on securing the site so advantageously pointed 
out by Washington, had in the mean time sent out 
two companies subject to Washington's orders. Capt. 
Trent, with one company, had preceded Washington, 
who was at Wills Creek" when he got information of 
the surrender of Ensign Ward. Washington knew 
that it was impossible that he could take the position 
lost, but he resolved to proceed to Redstone, and there 
fortify himself till the arrival of reinforcements. He 
hewed a road through the wilderness and over the 
mountains on an old Indian trail which crossed to the 
Potomac, and which was pointed out by a friendly 
Indian in his service called Nemacolin. At the 
Youghiogheny he was stopped for want of a bridge. 
This was about half the distance to the Redstone. 
He here found that the French were advancing to 
meet him. He therefore hastened on with the pur- 
pose of intercepting them at a place called the Great 
Meadows, which location he knew to be a favorable 
one for his security. 1 At the dawning of the day on 
the 28th of May, 1754, they saw the French erecting 
their tents in a retired valley. A detachment was 
ordered to surround them ; both then fired upon the 
enemy at the same instant. Their leader was killed, 
and all, with the exception of one that escaped, were 
captured. A Stockade was here erected, the reinforce- 
ments came in in due time, and Wasliington, by the 
death of Col. Fry, the commander of the expedition, 
was left in sole command. 

Washington was at this time but twenty- two years 
of age, but his nature was of a calm, calculating, 
and heroic kind. He learned from his Indian spies 
that reinforcements had arrived at Fort Duquesne. 
It was therefore impossible for him to take it. He 
retired to his stockade now called Fort Necessity, 
and there awaited the approach of the enemy. They 
had scarcely secured themselves when they were 
attacked by fifteen hundred French and Indians. 
Nearly all day in the heart of the wilderness the 
battle raged. So well did Washington defend his 
handful of men that they were accorded unwonted 
terms by a capitulation, and allowed to return to 
their homes, marching off in military order with 
their baggage. 

England and France were now enemies, and the 
British government resolved on opposing the French 
in America by aggressive movements. Reinforce- 
ments of royal regulars were sent to the colonics. 
A plan of campaign was adopted, and in this cam- 



paign three expeditions were organized. The first, 
under command of Gen. Edward Braddock, com- 
mander-in-chief, was to operate against Fort Du- 
quesne ; the second, under Gen. Shirley, against Fort 
Niagara and Frontenac; the third, under Gen. 
Johnson, against Crown Point. 

The campaign of Gen. Braddock, and the particu- 
lars connected with it, are perhaps better known to us 
than any other incident in our historical annals. 
This local interest has been heightened by the 
national interest attached to it In this campaign 
Washington first served with something more than 
ordinary distinction. The magnificent inception of 
this expedition, the first extensive campaign of reg- 
ular troops with modern artillery for a battle with the 
aborigines and their allies; the great expectations 
formed upon its success; the bloody conflict; the 
lamentable death of the veteran general flushed with 
military enthusiasm ; the mild, gentlemanly, and 
heroic behavior of the young Virginia colonel; the 
rout and retreat; the burying of the body of their 
commander at midnight, when, as some will roman- 
tically have it, the slender Washington, by the un- 
certain light of torches, read the office of the dead ; 
the care taken by the army to hide his resting-place 
from the savages by making his grave in the road, 
that the army wagons driven over it would make it 
imperceptible, with many more incidents, have been 
often dwelt upon, and have become to us quite familiar. 
We will not, therefore, impose upon good nature by 
being tediously prolix, for we are unable at this day 
to develop any new facts worthy of notice. 

The Province of Pennsylvania was blamed for not 
taking a more active part in Braddock's campaign. 2 
As the contingent of forces from the Province was not 
authorized to assist in this expedition, the blame 
seemed more reprehensible or more apparent. The 
troops from Pennsylvania were sent to Gen. Shirley, 
and nearly one whole regiment was recruited, mostly 
from tlie western counties. The colony raised a num- 
ber of horses and wagons, and opened a road from 
Fort Louden through Bedford to Fort Cumberland. 
This was the most westerly road in the Province. 
Three hundred men were ordered to be employed on 
this road. The Assembly also gave a full share of 
funds. The lack of more active measures was not so 
much due to the spirit of the colonists as to the un- 
willingness of the hereditary Governors. 

2 Mui'h uncles' rved opprohrium has heen cast upon rpnusvlvania fnr 
lier backwardness in ollering assistance to Rmddnck. The Governor', 
under instruction of tlie proprietaries, would not sanction or approve of 
any 1 iw to raise revenue *h;ch would tnx the estates of the proprietaries. 
Ifenco the Assembly refused to appropriate funds or raise and equip 
troops so long as the*e unjust exceptions wero insisted upon. Common 
danger and the wild cries of tho people after tlie defeat of Braddock, 
under the administration of a new Governor- \\fvvnvm zed the e Interests. 
Although this is u matter not of local inifcv^Lt ft\»wcUtobe known and 
not forgotten. 



> Sm Note 2, pago 21. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BRADDOCKS EXPEDITION. 

Braddock's Force* at Fort CnmWrland— fl» cosne* np Hit Ohio Com- 
pany's Road. pilo|cd by Washington— Opens the Road lo the Youghio- 
gheity, and through our part of WestiooreUnd lu the- MuuoncaheU ; 
nfter cmtaing which River the Aroiy, In a MU on tin* South Hank 
al*»ve Turtle Creek, is SurpiUadbv the FienchCanadUn* and Indians 
from lit* Fort— Tho Nuiul*r of the Enemy and thrlr Lradria— The 
Virginian* cover the Ret i rat of the British— Washington carries uf 
the Amiy— The Route, Coulee, and balances of the Match— How 
Hie Trail may be found at this Day— Efh-ci of B«addo«.k". Ik-fr-at on 
the Penusylvanw Colonists— Th* Dattle-Groe>nd visited by 8utdh-fs 
under Forbes Three Years saVr the Battle— The Apprarsxsos of ihe 
Field. 

This campaign may be briefly summed up. 1 Brad- 
dock, on the 20th of April, 17.V>, left his camp at 
Alexandria, on the Potomac, in Virginia, and took 
up his march towards Fort Duquesne. After stopping 
some days at Fredericktown, Md., he marched by 
way of Winchester, Va., to Fort Cumberland, on 
AVills Creek, where he arrived on the 10th of May. 
He was here delayed by reason of the neglect of the 
Pennsylvania authorities in furnishing him the ne- 
cessary wagons and horses needful for the transporta- 
tion of his stores and munitions of war.' On the 
day of their arrival, in general orders the appoint- 
ment of Washington as aide-de-camp to the general 
was proclaimed to the army.* He here reviewed his 
army, and expressed confidence and pride in the scarlet 
t coats, the bright buttons, the brilliant musket-barrels, 

1 Orders were is«nod from tho MritUh ministry in 1754, to the Gov- 
ernors uf the provinces, directing them to te*oit to force to drive the 
French iiitruders fruiu their Million on the Ohio. 

On the 14th of January, 1753, Maj.-Gen. Sir Kdward Braddock, who 
had won greiit distinction a« an able mid brave officer and a shift din {• 
pliuaiian, and who had been up|»oiuted commander-in-chief uf all the 
king'* forces in America, failed from Cork, Ireland, with two regiments 
of royal troo|«. Each regiment nuuil»ered five hundred men. One, 
the Forty- fourth, was under Col. Dunbar; the other, the Forty-eighth, 
was under Sir Peter Hulket. They arrived at Alexandria, Va., on tl.e 
2Ulh of Febntary, 1733. 

At a council held at the camp at Alexandria, which was attended by 
tho Governors of the middle and uoi thorn colonies, three expeditions 
were ngreed ujion, — the And against Fort Duquesne, uuder eonunaud 
of Draddock in person; the second against Niagara and Frontenac, 
under Gen. Shirley (Governor of Massachusetts); the third uguinst 
Crown Point, under Gen. William Johnson. 

- The whole canipiigu was planned with want of foresight, not to say 
In ignorance Of all places for n base of supplies for au aggressive cam- 
paign, Alexandria was the la*t to be considered. The country through 
which the army pissed could furnish neither provisions nor carriage. 
Iu Peniirtvlvauia the conflict between the Executive and the Assembly 
was of such a natnte and had reach'-d such a height that the confldeiice 
of the inhabitants was so shaken as to overlook auy inducements held 
out by tho Governors for them to contribute in the absence of leg slrt- 
tive enact meut; for, m we hare said, the Governors were instructed by 
the proprietaries not to sanction auy bill for raising revenue or supplies 
unless their estates were exonerated. It is well known that Benjamin 
Franklin, on his individual responsibility, secured a supply of wagons 
and horses from York and Luncastcr Counties, and the necessary 
drivers to move the army and the supplies. There were no Pennsj lvania 
troop* with Bruddock ; most of those from this Province in tliat war were 
with Gen. Shirley. 

* Brnddock had orders from the king, dated at St. James, Nov. 12, 
1734, respecting the rank of the colonial officers, by which he was to 
suffer no American field-officer to take command of even a battalion of 
colonial troop**. "Washington had resigned iu consequence of this order. 
— Sptn k$, vol. ii. p. G8. 



' the red ctom of St. George, and the blare of the tram- 
, pets that echoed through the wood*. He had with him 
about a thousand regulars,— -royal troop*, whose perfect 
movement* had helped to make the reputation of that 
wonderful machine which had marched across the 
Peninsula,— thirty sailors from the fleet of Admiral 
Kepple, whose squadron had transported the royalists, 
and about twelve hundred provincials, mostly from 
Virginia and New York. In addition to these he was 
joined by about a hundred and fifty Indians and fron- 
tiersmen from the back regions of Pennsylvania, who 
were dressed like Indians, and who fought after the 
' Indian fashion. These had been encouraged by the 
colonists to come, and had they been accepted would 
! have been of good service as scouts. Of these forty 
I to fifty were friendly Delawares from under the fa- 
1 mous Sca-roo-ya-da,a steadfast friend of Washington 
I and the Americans. Crogan, the interpreter, and 
! ** Captain Jack,"* with his bordermen, were also of 
| them ; but the offer of their services was rejected 
with indignation, and they were rather despised than 
' appreciated. Some of these, for the mere love of war 
or bound by promise, and full of hatred towards the 
French and their allies, remained in the skirts of the 
| army, and later on that day of disaster did service 
; never to be forgotten, while the re*t, with a mutual 
disgust at the regular gentry, retired to their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and remained inactive during the 
I campaign. 4 

« This "Cat tain Jack** wa« one of the moat peculiar outgrowths of lad- 
der times. There is a romantic iutetent attached to his name, esjieclally 

{ in the Cuml-eilaud dMrict uf this State, where his name hi localised. 

i VVInil follow* lo-ie la on the authority of that eminent antiquary and 
inoMt reliable local historian. Mr. I. D. Hupp, wlmm reputatlou for ac« 
ciliary is of the highest. [Ilt*t»rit of CntHl>r> luml County ] 

" Between I7"<Oand 17"»A there figured a cha' inter of "otne note litCum- 
Wrland County. Captain Jack, the * HI u-k Hunter,' the * HI «ck Rifle/ 

j the ' Wild Hunter of the Juniata,' the ' Black Hunter of the Forest,' was 

I n white man. He entered the woods w it li a few oiiter|>ri»iug compan- 
ions, huilt lib cal.in, cleared a little laud, and nnrti*ed himself with the 
pleasures of fhdiiug and hunting. He felt happy, for he hail not a car*. 

' But one evening, when he returned from a day of sport, he found his 
cal.in burnt, anil hi* wife and children murdered. From that moment 
he forsook civilized mm, lived in cives, protected the frontier Inhabit- 
ants from the Indians, and se zed ever)' opportunity for revenge that 
offered. lie was a tenor to the Indians, a protector to the white*. On 
one occasion, near Juniata, in the middle of a dark night, a family was 
suddenly awakened by the report of a gun. They jum|>ed from their 
huts, and by the glimmering light from their chimney »aw an Indian 
fall to rise no more. The open door ex|a>sed to vl«w the ' Wild Hunter.' 
1 1 saved your lives,' he cried, then turned and was buried in the gloom. 
He never shot without good cause. Ills look was as unerring as his aim. 
He formed an association to defend the settlers against savage aggression. 
On a given signal they would unite. Their exploits were heard of iu 
1750 on the Conococheagne and Juniata. He was sometimes called the 
'Half-Indian;' and Col. Armstrong, in a letter to the Governor, says, 
'The coniiMtny under the command of the Half-Indian having left the 
Great Cove, the Indians took advantage and murdered many.' He also, 
thronich Col. Crogmn, proffered his aid to Uraddock. * lie will march 
with his hunters,' says the c donel ; ' they are dressed in hunting-shirts, 
m«»cca«ins, etc., are well armed, and are equally regardless of heat and 
coM. They lequire no shelter for the night ; they ask no pay.' What 
was the real name of this mysterious personage has never been ascer- 
tained. It is supposed that he gave the name to 'Jack's Mountain,' — an 
enduring and appropriate monument." 
& There appeals to be a slight variation In Ihe statements of various 

I writers respecting the number of Indians engaged on Draddock's side 
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From here on the 27th of May were sent out five 
hundred men under Sir John St. Clair 1 and Maj. 
Chapman to open the road to the Little Meadows, 
which road had previously been marked out by Wash- 
ington and his friendly Indian, Nemacolin, and after- 
wards used by the Ohio Company. The army was 
divided into two brigades; Halket commanded one, 
Dunbar the other. On the 8th of June the first bri- 
gade under Halket took up its march, and two days 
after the main body under Braddock followed. On 
the seventh day after he had started thence he reached 
the Little Meadows, at the foot of the Allegheny 
Mountains, on the western side, whither St. Clair had 
arrived. A small fort erected here was to be a new 
base of operations and a new station for supplies. 2 

Here was held a council ; and here for the first 
time was the advice of the " Young Buckskin," as 
Braddock called Washington, listened to. He had 
advised that the army dispense with the cumbrous 
wagons, which undoubtedly would retard their march, 
and proceed from Cumberland with pack-horses, as 
the route was mountainous and the way difficult. The 
march hither had shown the correctness of his obser- 
vations. They had found it difficult to get the wagons 
along at all, and the train being from three to four 
miles long took too many men to guard them, who in 
so doing were so separated that an attack at any one 
point would be dangerous to the entire army. He 
here renewed the advice that the heavy artillery and 
baggage remain with a portion of the army and fol- 
low with easy marches, but that the portion of the 
army effective for fighting, lightly equipped, with a ; 
few pieces of light cannon and such stores as were ! 
necessary, should press forward to the enemy's fort. ' 
The advice was agreed with, and the army was again I 
• divided for safety and efficiency. Twelve hundred ' 
men with twelve pieces of artillery, selected from the ' 
different corps, under Braddock himself, with Halket \ 
and his veterans, preceded Dunbar and Chapman, who 
were to follow by slower and more easy marches with 1 
the residue of the two regiments, some independent 
companies, the heavy artillery and baggage. 

Braddock then set forward from the Little Meadows 
on the 19th of June, taking with him their thirty car- ! 
riages, including those which were used for the am- ! 
munition, and a train of pack-horses, upon whose 

during the war. There w. re without doulit wine who t] i.I effective ser- , 
vice, which is attested hy Washington [see Slinks], and by the rccoids 
of a council held at Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 17.V», whereat Governor j 
Morris said, " Brethren of the Six Nation*, you that are now hen-, viz. : i 
Scnrrooyady [and five other chief* named J, fought under Gen. Braddo t k, 
and behuved with spirit and valor during the engagement.'' 
1 Sir John St. Clair was quartermaster-general of the army. 
- The Little Meadows were at the foot of Meadow Mountain. The Great 
Meadows were ahout thirty-one miles further west, ami mar the eastern ' 
foot of Laurel Hill. The Great Meadows mark the site of Fort Necessity, 
the early scene of Washington's youthful glory. This is the Fayette 
County region. By "Little Crossing*" is meant the ford at Ca»iH man's 
Hirer, one of the three streams which form the Turkey Foot, now Con- 
fluence. Somerset Co. The "Great Crossing*" was the pas- age or the | 
Y«»nghiogheny Itself. The Little Crossings were two miles west of the ' 
Uttle Meadows, and the Greet Crossings seventeen miles further west. 1 



backs were borne the baggage and provisions. But 
they proceeded slowly. On the 23d, their fourth 
day out, they reached the Youghiogheny at the Great 
Crossings, only nineteen miles' distance. The route 
from here to the Great Meadows, or F<Jrt Necessity, 
was not difficult: On the 30th of June they crossed 
the Youghiogheny the second time at about a mile or 
so below where Connellsville now stands. Now in the 
wilderness, and no road to go by, they appear to have 
lost their healings. 8 On the 3d of July a council was 



3 The tortnous course of Braddock through Westmoreland cannot be 
accounted for. He seems to have wandered arouud like a lost man. 
For the cause of this we venture an explanation. Washington, more 
than any other man, was the | Hot of that ex)>editlou. He knew the 
to|K>grnphy of this section of country better than any man of his day. 
For his pre-eminent fitness aud si>eviiil knowledge Braddock was in- 
duced to give him the appointment he did. Now at the Little Meadows 
Washington was taken down with a fever, and was left st Col. Dunbar's 
camp unable to proceed farther. He, led hy the destiny that leads such 
men through the worUl, lejoiued Braddock the day before the buttle, in 
time only to save the army from total destruction. He says In a letter 
(Sparks, vol. ii. p. 8.1;, •• On the 8th of July I rejoined in a covered 
wagou the advance division of the army, under the immediate command 
of the General. Ou the Oth I attended him on horseback, though wry 
low and weak." 

As the route of Braddock 's army is a matter of such local interest, we 
are able at this day to follow him over the wheat-fields aud among the 
orchards of Westmoreland. 

The a i my first kept on the dividing ridge between the Tough and 
Cheat Rivers. About a mile west of the Great Meadows, and near the 
s|K)t of Brad-lock's grave, the road diverged to the northeast ro strike 
the )>ass through the Laurel Hill, aud to cross the Youghiogheny at a 
crossing known afterward as Stewart's Crossing, aliout a mile below 
Connellsville. They were now off their direct route, which evidently 
lay along the river, and were in a wilderness. The road next crossed 
Jacol-s Creek at the place known as Welshhanse's Mill (later Tinst man's 
Mill), about a mile aud a half below Mount l'ieasant, in East Hunting- 
don township; crowd over the Mount Pleasant and West Newton turn- 
pike below Mount Pleasant, leaving it on the right; thence in a direc- 
tion d little more westerly it crossed the Big Sewickley near Painter's 
Salt-Works, now marked by the line of the Southwest Railway, and the 
point probably between Puiuterville and Ruffalalu Stations; thence 
nearly due north, crossing and recrossing the Pittsburgh and Greens- 
burg turnpike between Greensburg and Irwin, leaving Malison and 
Jacksonville on the north and east till it reaches the Brush Creek fork 
of Turtle Creek. 

It appears by tracing the route on the map that the conn»e from Con- 
nellsville to a distance beyond Mount Pleasant is entirely out of the 
direction of Fort Dmpmsne from there. This became apparent to Brad- 
dock on the 7th of July, when he had doubts, and when, as before 
Btated, after reflection and examination, he turned into the Long Run 
Valley near Stewartsville, passing by a mill-seat on that run known 
since that time as Samson's Mill. 

From the manuscript journal of a soldier who accompanied Braildock, 
which has been exhumed from the King's Library, London, where it 
was debited, we quote the following, recorded while the army was 
within the limits of our county. The diary for a few days before and 
after the battle may he found tit length in Craig's " Pittsburgh :" 

" On July 4th they marched six miles to Thicketty Run. On the Oth 
they marched six miles to ' Monakatucu Camp,' called thus from the 
death of MomikntneaV son, who va* shut and killed by a pui t y of In- 
dians. The line of rarrytng-hoiS"S extended a great length, and it whs 
almost impossible to keep them from ' insults,' ho that the teamster* tar- 
ried fire-locks. The disposition or arrangenvnt of these hor»es varied 
almost every day, hut the most common practice was to let them remain 
on the ground an hour after the march bepan under a guard of one hun- 
dred m-n. By thus doing there was no Cv m {u*^"- ^'hen live roads per- 
mitted they were allowed to march on t\^ \i&,l>etween the pickets aud 
a line of soldiers ; but when it was ra^i. y\W«S ^'eve e\oae together, 

they were made to fall in the rear. •%> ^ -ete \»v\\e* on the flanks 
at all times and a guard behind. On v * V C* e \V*1 vrteA lo V^^rUe 
Creek about twelve miles from its n^ K^ ^ v .aV^* ^*tto*sC ^ 
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held at Jacobs Creek to consider the propriety of 
bringing forward Col. Dunbar with. the reserve*. fc>ir 
John St. Clair urged this, but it writ* rejected on what 
was regarded sufficient grounds. On the 7th of July 
Braddock was in doubt as to the proper way of pro- 
ceeding. The crossing of Brand Creek, which he hud 
now reached, appeared to be attended with so much 
hazard that reconnoitring-parties were sent forward. 5 
After an examination of the ground he diverged to 
the left, passed down the valley of Long Run, and 
aAer one of the best inarches of the campaign camped 
for the night in a favorable depression between that 
stream and Crooked Run, about two miles from the 
Monongahela. This was about four miles from the 
battle-ground. Their camp-fire** were here watched 
all night by their enemies hid in the bushes. In the 
morning they approached the Monongahela down the 
valley of the Crooked Run, and forded the river below 
the junction of the Youghiogheny, where now is Mc- 
Keesport. The advance, under Lieut.-Col. Gage, 
passed over the ford about eight o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 9th oi July, and continued along by the 
foot of the hills bordering the broad river-bottom to 
the second fording of the Monongahela, which when 
crossed again to the north side left a direct route to 
the fort. Gage passed over this second ford at about 
the same time the rear of the main division had come 
out safely from the first. Many had given up all ex- 
pectation of meeting the enemy until they came to 
the fort, and they had some reason to feel elated in 
spirit. The most exact discipline was rigidly main- 
tained. Washington said afterward that the army 
marching along this bottom was one of the finest 
sights he ever saw. The soldiers were neatly dressed, 
they marched in columns, the musket-barrels reflected 
the summer morning's sun, the broad tranquil river 
on their right hand, the high hills, with green foliage 
to their tops, on their left hand. 

here tlioy came to a precipice which it was Impossible to descend. Sir 
John St. Clair, with h captain and one hundied men, some Indian 
guides, and some light-horse, reconuoitered." The Narrows were de« 
scribed by the guides to be a narrow pass of about two miles in length, 
with the river on the left and high mountains on the light. With haid 
labor it could have been made but barely possible for carriages. St. 
Clair, upon returning, informed the general that he had found a ridge 
which led tlie whole way to Duquesne, nud which avoided the Narrows 
and Frazer's, but that some work to be done yet made it impossible to 
moyo that da)*. They then encamped there, and the next morning 
marched about eight ndles to the camp at the Monongahela. 

The following orders are preserved in this diary: 
••Orders at Mo:*akatuca Camp. 

"If it should be ordered to advance the van or send back the rear- 
guard, the advanced parties detached from (hem are to remain at their 
post* facing outwards. 

" Whenever there is a general halt„half of each of the sutaltern's 
ad van ceil parties are to remain under arms with fixed bayonets faciug 
outwards, and the other half may sit down by their amis." 

"Orders at the Camp near Monongahela. 
•' All the men are to draw and clean their pieces, and the whole are to 

load to-mormw on the beating of * the general 1 with fresh cartridges. 
" No tents or baggage are to be taken with Lieut.-Col. Gage's party." 
1 Some of these advanced so far as to kill a French officer within half 

a mile of Fort Duquetue. 



It ww about noon when the second or main division 
began to crow after Gage. They were now about only 
ten mi le« from the fort, and the spirit of the men 
was at the highest. The trail which they followed 
coming out of the river led through a gradually rifting 
plain to the hilU beyond. Tliis plain, or bottom, 
some four to six feet al>ove the water of the river, ex- 
tended from the river almut half a mile. Where the 
route crossing this entered the hills a deep ravine ran 
along each side, which ravine*, running from cither 
side of the rising ground, came nearly together near 
the top of the hill like the two sides of a letter " A." 
The surface beyond the plain was rocky, and upon alt 
sides except that next the river was covered with high 
grass, bushes, and large forest-trees. In these ravines 
and along the banks rising irregularly from them the 
enemy were lying in wait and quietly watching them. 
At that crossing on the north side was Frazer's 
trading-house, near the mouth of Turtle Creek, where 
Washington had stopped on his first journey. Here 
the troops under Gage who were not employed in 
making the banks en their side of the river passable 
for the artillery and beasts, drawn up in order, were 
waiting for Braddock to come up. As the main body 
arrived they drew up the artillery and baggage and 
huddled the cattle and pack-horses along the beach 
until the opposite bank was cut down. The advance- 
guard in this way covered the passages of all the 
streams. About one o'clock the first detachment of 
the Forty-fourth Regiment, with their pickets, passed 
over; the artillery- wagons and carry ing-horees fol- 
lowed, then the detachment of the Forty-eighth, 
with their pickets, who had guarded the heights back 
of the beach. 

At one o'clock all had crossed and the line of march 
had been arranged again. The advance-guard of some 
three hundred under Gage took up their march, then 
followed a column of workmen, two hundred and 
fifty, under Sir John St. Clair. They were to march on 
till three o'clock, the general following with the main 
body, the artillery, and the light baggage. The line 
began to thread out. Pickets were ordered on either 
side. While the rear guard were yet shaking the 
water from their clothes, the advance-guard under 
Gage had entered the rising hills beyond the plain. 
Both the advance-guard, under Gage, and the next 
division, under Halket, were within the inclosure 
represented by the two sides of the letter " A," — that 
is to say, the two ravines rising with the ground and 
approaching together at the top. On a sudden, a 
rattling volley of musketry, seemingly out of the 
earth, as no enemy was to be seen, was poured into 
the faces of those who were in the lead. The next 
instant into their right flank came another volley. 
The firing in the front continued excessive, quick, 
and heavy. The line was ordered to halt, and Lieut.- 
Col. Burton was ordered forward with the vanguard 
of the main division. Thus eight hundred men were 
detached from the line, and four hundred were left 
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for defense of the artillery and baggage. The firing 
continuing, Braddock moved forward, leaving Halket 
in care of the reserves. The fire was returned by 
those in front, but with no effect, yet the enemy sus- 
tained a continuous 'and murderous discharge. The 
British could see nothing to shoot at, while their 
men were falling all round. The advance in great 
confusion fell back. Braddock and his officers has- 
tened forward, but they were met by the broken ranks 
fleeing bleeding towards them. The attack was so 
sudden and so destructive, and the panic that seized 
upon these was so terrible, that before they knew it all 
— artillery, infantry, pioneers, baggage— were in an 
inextricable mass. As the advance column were 
driven back the force guarding the baggage in the 
clearing was attacked. These seeing the rest of the 
army driven back in terror scattered. Many, of the 
wagon-drivers and teamsters were killed, many others 
cutting loose their horses fled on their backs across 
the river. The cannon did little execution, for the 
enemy availed themselves of the cover of the heavy 
woods, in which they were screened and protected. 
As the British and Americans were on the open place, 
and the French and Indians in the woods, every good 
position was speedily taken up by these, not only in 
the front, but on the sides of the army, and from these 
positions they fired upon every part, for every part of 
the army was exposed. But as yet the enemy were 
not to be seen, nor did they show themselves until the 
retreat began. 

The general was a soldier who did not know fear, 
and his officers, although not so rash as he, were 
equally as brave. Once Burton headed, by command 
of his general, about one hundred royalists of the 
Forty-eighth, whom he prevailed with to follow him 
towards a rising ground on the right; but after they 
had reached the place, he, disabled by wounds, and his 
men seeing nothing but the prospect of death, turned 
about and fled. No words, no promises, no threat* 
could now avail along the line. The noise of the 
army in that slaughter-pen was so horrific that those 
who escaped never had the recollection of it driven 
away. The cries of anguish of the men mingled with 
the shouts and entreaties of the officers. The shouts 
and ravings of terror, pain, despair, fear, chagrin, 
madness, ascended within the circle of red fire, with 
the howls of the Indians, the clashing of arms, the ir- 
regular rattling and thudding of musketry and cannon. 
Thus they stood, the survivors said, for three hours, 
— but long enough, — huddled together like sheep, 
sometimes in a mass, sometimes in separate bodies, 
all the time receiving the fire from the rocks and the | 
trees. In such confusion many were killed by their ! 
own men, more indeed than by the enemy. Thus it | 
happened to -the provincials whom Washington I 
ordered to fight after the manner of the border war- 
fare. A brave Virginian, Capt. Waggoner, seeing j 
that if he could secure a certain spot on a rising 
ground where lay a fallen tree of great thickness, his ' 



command might possibly turn the fortune of the day, 
with eighty provincials he clambered up to it with 
the loss of only three, and when by a well-directed 
fire from such a secure* position he was dislodging a 
body of Indians in the bottom beyond, the British, 
taking the smoke of his guns for the sign of an 
enemy, fired upon his company by platoons, and they 
were compelled to fall back, leaving him and fifty 
of his eighty men on the ground. 

When it was seen to be impossible to make his men 
advance, Braddock endeavored to get them to retreat 
in good order, for they now, wild, bewildered, and 
dazed, were firing their ammunition in the air and 
turning upon their officers. Two-thirds of the killed 
and wounded in this fatal action received their shots 
from the cowardly and panic-stricken royalists. 1 It 
was no longer a battle, it was a butchery. By this 
time half the army that had crossed the river were 
killed or wounded, many of the best officers had been 
cut down, and the general, after having five horses 
shot under him, received, whether at the hands of 
friend or foe never to be known, a mortal wound.* 

No panic was more complete. The desolate cries 
of the wounded, exposed to the fire of their own 
brethren, were as terrible as the unearthly yells of the 
unleashed savages. The royal regulars, when they 
had shot away their ammunition, were the first to 
run. All orders henceforth were either not minded 
or were disobeyed. All by one consent left the field ; 
many threw away their guns, and disencumbered 
themselves of their habiliments. Some of the soldiers 
followed the example of the wagoners, and loosing 
the horses galloped off on their backs. They, intent 
on saving their own lives, deserted their comrades, and 
left; all their artillery, stores, and the ammunition in 
their carriages. With difficulty Washington, his coat 
full of bullet-holes, covered the retreating army with 
his provincials. With the utmost difficulty, too, it 
was that the wounded general and his wounded officers 
were carried off the field by the few who had not for- 
saken them. Braddock was carried in his scarf. The 
road to Col. Dunbar's camp on the top of Laurel Hill, 



1 Washington's letter to Governor Dinwiddle. — Spark*, vol. it. p. 88. 

' Tho stories of particular persons having shot Braddock are not of 
lnte origin. We do not credit the Fayette County " Faucet'* story. The 
Mime kind of a story was related by a Mr. Daniel Adam*, of Newbury, 
who was regarded as a good authority, and who in the Netcbutyport Herald 
of 1843 told what he had heard from a Cnpt, Illsbury, who was with Sir 
William Johnson. This captain hud liecome acquainted with a man who 
hud served under Braddock, who had told him that a captain in that 
expedition, after many others had done the same thing, appealed to 
Braddock advising him to retreat, and that Braddock immediately shot 
him down. This captain had a brother who was a lieutenant, and who 
was near at the time, and who saw his brother fall; that this lieutenant 
raised his carbine and shot Braddock ; this occurrence several **w, but 
none told ; that Braddock wore a coat of mail in front, and only a ball 
from behind cuM have killed him. This narrative was believed and 
credited a* authentic for a long time, and even Inserted into creditable 
histories; thi«, too, in the face of tli . harmonious narrative, egre- 
giously lame, to wit, that the same Kr„. officer \P : *»fc Rl who com- 
manded against Johnson had the year »^ ^ n .ie^«k\eA Braddock. We 
place the Stewart-Faucet story in the H *^° \*«o*J- Th ^ narrative I 
have taken from an old paper into Wl^*^V^e ^jjnsX «» «>Y\eA. 
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thirty -six mile* away, wu strewn with Accoutrement*. 
The dead and the dying, all baggage, the money client, 
the cattle, and the •mall-arms were left to the enemy, 
who, emerging from their hiding-places, took po«»e*- 
sion of the field. A small body of Indians dogged 
the rear of the retreating army down to the river- 
bank, and killed and wounded some as they were in 
the water, but further they did not pursue or ha raw 
the terrified fugitives on the road. Nevertheless their 
victory was complete. 

An attempt was made on the south side of the river 
to stop the disordered men and form some of the sol- 
diers into a force to cover the retreat. Brad dock and 
some other wounded officers remained there a con- 
siderable time, indeed until the rest had all gone by. 
He still gave his orders from his litter, and directed 
Washington to speed to Dunbar with orders to send 
aid for the wounded, and with a small force to meet liitn 
on the way. At this side of the first crossing of the 
Monongahela he was joined by Gage, who had rallied 
a company. This was all of the army left; the rest 
were lying on tne battle-field, or were along the 
road. These marched all night and the next day, 
and on the following night at about ten o'clock came 
to Gist's, where they halted to dress the wounded 
and refresh the men. 

AVhen the army was collected at the station of Col. 
Dunbar it was in numbers still formidable ; but its 
spirit was broken, and no attempt was again made 
to march into the enemy's country or to retrieve 
their lost fortunes. The panic was infectious, and all 
discipline was forgotten among even those who had 
not been engaged in the battle. They hid their heavy 
cannon in holes in the ground, and made no effort to 
maintain that post. They did not re»t easily till 
they got back to Fort Cumberland. 

The ball that met Braddock penetrated through his 
arm and lung. He lived four days after he was 
wounded. During this time when he was talked to 
he gave orders, but he rapidly sank into a stupor, 
and his thoughts and expressions were mostly wan- 
dering. In the night-time, after a long silence, he 
said, audible to those around, although in a medi- 
tating manner and as speaking with himself, " Who 
would have thought it! Who would have thought 
it!" He remained silent again, or at most talked 
incoherently. On the fourth day, immediately before 
he died, he said, " We shall better know how to deal 
with them another time." On the next day, the 
14th of July, the second day after the army had left 
Dunbar's, he was buried in the middle of the road, 
and they marched and drove their wagons over his 
grave to make it indistinguishable. Some say that 
he wasburied in the darkness of the early morning. 1 

i In 1S02 the remains were reinterred at the foot of a white oak-tree, 
and the place mitabiy marked. This is at Mount Braddock, Fayette Co., 
some of Braddock '* bones, however, passed into the po«ses«iou of Peale, 
the great showman, in whose museum in Phihidelphia they were ex- 
hibited as relics until the destruction of the building by Are. 



The enemy that emerged from Fort Duqueane were 
French, Canadians, aud Indians, under command of 
Capt. Heaujeu. 1 It appears thai the commander of 
the French was kept well informed by his Indian 
spies of all the movements of the British, and that 
it was his intention to await them at the fori. But 
this CupL Bcaujeu, the commandant of Duqueane, 
begged permiaaion to march out and surprise his en- 
emy when they were not expecting it. He was sec- 
onded by the entreaties of Capt. Dumas and Capt. 
Lignery and about a dozen subalterns. His force was 
about six hundred Indians and several detached com- 
panies of French and Canadians, in numbers above 
two hundred. They had great trouble to get the In- 
dians to accompany them, and to do so had to give 
them much strong drink and offer many promises. 
They marched out of the fort in the early morning 
of the 9th of July, and intended to resist Braddock 
while he was crossing the river. They did not arrive 
in time for this, for the army was preparing to cross 
when they came to the hills. They there lay in am- 
bush. At the first regular fire of the British the 
commander, Reaujeu, was killed. His followers 
showed signs of fear and confusion. This occasioned 
the first and only lull in the firing of the French which 
was noticed by the British. This was the moment, 
the Americans say, that Braddock or Gage should 
have taken to push onward to the enemy. But the 
opportune moment was lost ; hence some said Brad- 
dock acted as one who had lost his reason. Dumas, 
however, took the command in place of Beaujeu, and 
showed the coolness and the s*kill of a veteran officer. 
His orders were oheyed,*and while he remained with 
his regular French in the front, his officers deployed 
the Indians on cither flank of the British. 

Dunbar conducted the army to Philadelphia, but 
Washington was the good genius of the retreat. It 
may be doubted that Washington ever, in defeat or 
victory, was more impassably himself than in this 
campaign. What might not be expected from so 
young a man, who, not expecting anything but vic- 
tory, should appear to greater advantage when he 
marched from defeat? In such a school was the man 
taught who bore the weight of a country for seven 
restless years. 

The completeness of this, victory and defeat, al- 
though felt, was not fully seen till the detachment 

* "The name in full of Beaujeu whs Daniel ITynciiithe Marie Lienard 
de Bcaujeu. He was the second son of Louis Lienard Slrur de Beanjeu 
and Therese llijean de Braumac, his wife, born in Montreal, Aug. 17, 
1711. The fondly was originally from D.iuphine, France. -^eatUeu had 
commanded at Detroit and Niagara." (William M. Darlington, E-q , in 
" Centenary Memorial," p. 2G3.) See record of his death and burial In 
the chapter on the religious history in this book. 

Mr. Darlington says that " Beanjeu seems to hare succeeded Contra* 
coL'iir at Fort Duqueene," and in this statement he follows various other 
authors. But Sparks, citing the best authoi itiee (the French "Archires"), 
says thst Conlrecoenr was commander of Fort Duquesne, and Bancroft 
(" HUtory of the United States") follows him. Contrecoeur was " com- 
mander" of all the French in those parts, and all orders came from him. 
Beaujeu was " commandant" ut the fort. 
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sent out by Forbes, when he took possession of the 
fort, three years after this, came upon the battle-field 
to pay the last rites^to the mangled bodies of their 
former companions in arms. They gave a pathetic 
account of their sorrowful duties, and many have since 
rewritten it. No words, however, can tell the deso- 
lation which they felt, and the devastation which 
they saw. Nothing before or since in the warful an- 
nals of America can be compared with this. The 
dead had been left to lie as they fell. They saw where 
the wounded had died uncared for, and found among 
brush and rocks the skeletons' of those who had per- 
ished by the tomahawk or through hunger and thirst. 
The birds and wild beasts had plucked off the naked 
flesh of the desecrated victims. Blackened ashes told 
where heath eq vengeance had been gratified. Some 
were lying in heaps ; others had dragged themselves 
in their torments to a distance. Some were found sit- 
ting on the trunks of fallen trees and on rocks ; others 
were lying side by side in the embrace of death. A 
few were identified, and these were interred sepa- 
rately ; the bones of many were collected together 
and buried in one common grave. 

The loss of the French and their allies, according 
to their own report, which may be taken with allow- 
ance, was only about thirty, and the most of these met 
death by accident from the falling timbers in the 
woods cut by the cannon-balls. Of the British, sixty- 
four out of eighty-five officers, and about one-half the 
privates, or about seven hundred, were killed or 
wounded. Every field or horseback officer except 
Washington was carried off the field, and he had two 
horses killed under him. 

The Indians may claim the glory of this victory. 
Those engaged were confederates who were not con- 
fined to the tribes about the Ohio, for all under the 
control of the French throughout the AVest were 
brought to the fort. The AVyandots and Southern 
Ohio tribes were represented, and Pontiac, then a 
young warrior, headed some of his Ottawas from the 
AVestern lakes. Cornplanter was there, too, with the 
Senecas, and many others since known to fame. As 
to the exact number of those with the French who 
fought on that dreadful day we have no authentic ac- 
count The number currently reported are as we give 
them, but it is almost certain there were many more. 

Before dismissing this subject we cannot but call 
attention to, first, the remarkable proportion of offi- 
cers killed to the number engaged ; and, second, to 
the noticeable distinction to which many of the sur- 
vivors arrived, from which an idea of the composition 
of this army may be obtained. Gage became the 
commander of the British armies at Boston in the be- 
ginning of the Revolution ; Washington, commander- 
in-chief of the American army; Horatio Gates, after- 
wards a major-general in the American army, com- 
manded a company of independent troops from New 
York; Col. Daniel Morgan, the hero of the Cowpens, 
drove a wagon of his own, for he was originally a 



teamster. Among the many others were the Lewises 
of Virginia, afterwards distinguished and gallant offi- 
cers, and Col. Hugh Mercer, who died with glory at 
Princeton. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ARMSTRONG'S EXPEDITION, 17M— BOUQUET AT 
LIGONIER, 1758. 

The Conn try orernin by Indians and French siter Bmddock's Defeat— 
Settler* flee to the Eait of the llouutiilns— Fort» and Block-Hoiiars 
on the Pennsylvania Frontier— Col. John Armstrong's Expedition In 
1756 ngaiust the Kittanuing Town— The Town taken ami destroyed, 
and Capt Jacnlis reported killed— The Tmiuping- Ground of these 
Warriors— The French and Indian War curried on nnder William Pitt 
—John Forbes commands the New Expedition from Philadelphia 
against Fort Duquesne— His command— Col. Bouquet brings the Van- 
guard of the Army across Laurel Hill to the Loyalhanna, where he 
erects a Stockade, and awaits on the rest of the Army under Washing- 
ton aud Forbes, who were to nulte at Baystown, or Bedford. 

The disastrous effect of Braddock's defeat was more 
sensibly felt in our colony than even in Virginia. An 
undisturbed peace had existed between the Indians 
and the Pennsylvania colonists till the war broke out 
between the two European mother-countries in 1754. 
One reason which augmented the distress was that, as 
a general thing, the colonists were averse to war, and 
had always favored a pacific policy. Some of the 
citizens, from their religious perceptions, were opposed 
to warfare on any pretense whatever. Now the whole 
frontier of the colony was left open to the free ingress 
of the savages. The frontier county was Cumber- 
land, which extended no farther than the Juniata. 
Numerous acts of hostility were committed on these 
settlements. Detached bands of exasperated and 
bloodthirsty barbarians attacked the stations, and 
marauding-parties preyed upon the isolated settlers. 
The Indian nature after being long restrained was let 
loose. Like the beasts which had got used to living 
on the flesh of the dead that Braddock left, they 
thought they had a right to kill all they met. They 
murdered the men and women, and burnt their pitiful 
cabins to the ground, so that the harvests were un- 
gnthered, and such as had timely warning had to flee 
for life through a wide stretch of hostile country. 
During the fall and winter of 1755 the settlements 
of Great Cove and Conococheague in Cumberland 
County were overrun and the inhabitants slaughtered. 
All the settlements surrounding were in great com- 
motion. Many were scattered with their families to 
all the neighboring places of safety; many were taken 
in captivity to the depots of the French in Canada. 
In short, all the horrors of an Indian war were expe- 
rienced. The authorities were clamored to *° r relief. 
It became evident that a lonrr \\v& of block -houses 
with garrisons would have t^ ^ ej&\&W\she& at the 
public expense for the prot^ oi \ke inhabitants 

who were unable to protect tv \A° y.^fc\\&W\\i%Veep 
the war from the hearths ^v# t K ~ x ™ AtktkA ;f 
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timely efforts had not been made to put a atop to this 
warfare the whole of the frontier to the we»t of the 
Susquehanna would have been de»erted. It ha* been 
estimated that in 1755 this section possessed three 
thousand fighting-men, and that in the next year, 
1756, outside the provincial forces, there were not one 
hundred. These terrible times continued, with some 
intermission, till the Indians were partly conciliated 
by a treaty at Easton in 1758. But now it was evi- 
dent that what had been reclaimed from nature would 
have to be protected by the force of arms. The claims 
of our own colony were not to be despised, for al- 
though she had been profuse and liberal both in men 
and money in the assistance of her sister colonies, 
her own borders were left open to fire and murder. 

The authorities, encouraged by the settlers, had 
given their assistance in the erection of a number of 
these block-houses and forts. In July of 17,m prep- 
arations were made to erect a fort at Shippensburg, 
called thus after Edward Shippen, one of the Council. 
This was completed in the fall. Previous to this time 
a line of forts had been erected along the Kittntinny 
hills from the Delaware to Maryland, guarding the 
principal pa«*ses, and each garrisoned by from ten to 
thirty men. West of the Susquehanna were Fort 
Louther, at Carlisle; Fort Franklin, at Shippensburg ; 
Fort Shirley, on the creek which empties into the 
Juniata; Fort Littleton; Fort Loudon, on the Cono- 
cocheague, now Franklin County. Fort Shirley was 
on the Indian path from the West to Fort Augusta, on 
the Susquehanna. There were many block-houses, 
some without garrisons, to which the inhabitant* 
might flee on timely notice. 

At a time when, on account of the massacres which 
were horrible beyond description, the despair of the 
frontier colonists was at the highest and their fear 
the greatest, a successful expedition was planned and 
executed. There were on the west side of the Sus- 
quehanna eight companies of the First Pennsylvania 
Regiment, called the Second Battalion, under com- 
mand of Col. John Armstrong. Two chiefs, Shingass 1 
and Jacobs, were considered the instigators of these 
incursions. Jacobs, with his warriors, had his home 
at the Delaware Indian town of Kittanning, and here 
sometimes Shingass abided. Here they had great 
quantities of ammunition, received from the French, 
and from here they sallied out on their war-trips. 

Hither the English prisoners captured about that 
time (1755) on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and 

l Shtngnes (sometimes written Shlngast) Is described as a small man 
In stature, but of the utmost activity, prowess, and physic*) endurance. 
He, with bU mutual friend and neighbor, Captain Jacobs, helped, more* 
than any other of the Western Indiana, to devastate the settlements of 
OrtnococheaKue, Great Cove, Sherman's Valley, and the other settle- 
ments then along the frontier. Jacobs, an Indian chief, known by the 
name applied to him by the EnglUh-Aroericans, had his wigwam be- 
times along the Tough and Jacobs Creek, after whom this stream was 
called. A large tract of land in East Huntingdon township, not far 
from Buff's Station on the Southwest Railway, is designated in old 
warrants as "Jacobs' Swamp," the best part of that land, now very 
valuable, haviug been reclaimed from marsh. 



Virginia were taken. 6 pen king in the forms of their 
own language, they with the Sbawanese had taken the 
hatchet against B ruddock which was offered them by 
the French, and went dirrctly to war with whom they 
called the Virginians, which also of course included 
the Pen nay Iranians. They, however, were influenced 
to thin probably more by the 8ii Nations, tome of 
whom lived among them.' 

While the general-in-chief of the- British forces in 
America, Gen. Shirley the succe*or of Braddock, 
and the Governors of the northern provinces were 
preparing an aggressive campaign with new levies to 
reduce the po*U held by the French immediately after 
the unsuccessful campaigns of the year previous, by 
the sudden invasion of New York by Montcalm, the 
leader of the French in Canada, at the head of a for- 
midable force, the whole attention of Gen. 8hirlcy 
wm directed to resist their farther advance in that 
direction. Hence during the fall of 1755 and the 
yenr 1756 the whole frontier of Pennsylvania was 
overrun by seal ping-parties of Indians assisted by the 
French. The unexpected change in affairs affected 
no colony so much as ours. 1 King Shingass with his 
warriors and sub-confederates fell upon the settlers 
of the Tuscarora Valley, and those of Northampton 
County, as well as those of Franklin, killed and car- 
ried off many persons and destroyed much property, 
ho that whole settlements were deserted, and with the 
general results as before stated. 

About the middle of August, 1756, Col. John Arm- 
strong, who was a militia officer of the Province, and 
who with the Second Battalion of the provincial 
mili:ia was about that time stationed on the west side 
of the Susquehanna, conceiving the idea of suddenly 
surprising and defeating them on their own ground, 
made preparations for an expedition against Kittan- 
ning. He proposed passing up the Juniata and 
down the Kiskiminetas, along the path upon which 
these depredators came out on their excursions On 
the 30th of August, 175G, with a force of three hun- 
dred and seven men, he left Fort Shirley. 4 

After a laborious march, and by the exercise of the 
utmost precaution and vigilance, Armstrong reached 
the town without having been discovered. His 
last march was thirty miles, and made at night, so 
that he might attack the place before his men or his 
movements were discovered. The attack began as 
the light of day made objects distinguishable in the 
cornfield lying outside the town, in which many of 
the warriors elept beside fires built to keep off the 
gnats, which along the river bottoms were extremely 
annoying. Captain Jacobs was in the town, and when 
he discovered the presence of the whites, which was 



« Statement of George Crogan at the council at Carlisle, Jan. 13-10, 
17. 50. 

* Governor Morris' message, July 24, 1755. 

« The l*»t account of this expedition, which- account is very interest- 
ing in details, is tho «• Report" of Col. Armstrong hinibelf, w hich for de- 
tails is referred to. 
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made known from the noise of their attack, he gave 
the war-whoop, and at the same time ordered the 
squaws and children into the woods. In this singular 
battle the .Indians fqr the greater part kept to their 
houses, and fired upon the whites to good advantage 
from the port-holes and crevices in the walls. From 
these advantages some of the whites were kiHed and 
many were wounded. Seeing that firing upon the 
houses was ineffectual, Armstrong ordered the houses 
nearest of access to be set on fire. In doing so many 
more were wounded, and among them was Armstrong, 
who received a ball in his shoulder. However, the 
fire once started burnt with effect, and speedily 
reached the principal house, in which were Jacobs 
and the more desperate of his followers. As those in 
it attempted to escape they were shot down, and 
Jacobs himself, as Armstrong reported, was killed. 
He says he was identified by some of the soldiers by 
his boots, which he had gotten from a French officer, 
and by his scalp, which they secured, as he dressed 
his hair in a peculiar manner. 1 

The destruction of this town and the death and 
scatterment of those who inhabited there was a severe 
blow to the savages. Henceforth they were afraid to 
leave their villages in any great number together, 
because they might expect an attack from their ene- 
mies as sudden, as unexpected, and as disastrous as 
this one had been. They had hitherto regarded 
themselves as safe in their camps and wigwams from 
any attack by the English on the western side of the 
mountains. The victory was indeed singularly event- 
ful, because it was a single victory during a time of 
defeat, disaster, and gloom. Such of the Indians 
as belonged to Kittanning and had escaped the dis- 
aster that had befallen their brethren refused to 
settle again to the east of Fort Duquesne, and wisely 
resolved to place that fort and the French garrisons 
between them and the colonists. 3 

But the relief expected after this victory was a 
temporary relief only. The disasters of 1755, 1756, 
and 1757 were not confined to Pennsylvania. The 
French and Indian power was everywhere in the 
ascendant. By the British ministry affairs at home 
and abroad were conducted illy. The people in Eng- 
land demanded a new ministry, and in June of 1757 
William Pitt was created premier. By this change 
new life was restored to the body politic. His appeals 

1 They Mid they knew his squaw's scalp also by a particular M bob" in 
the )wir, nnd by the same token identified a young Indian by the name 
of "King's Sou." It hits been questioned whether Jacobs was killed hero 
or nut. There It mention of a •* Captain Jncol*". (as he signs his nnnie) 
iu " Col. Henry Bouquet's Journal, etc.," in 1704,* chief of the Delaware*, 
but others say this was a son of the former. It at best, at this day, is 
not worth while to contradict the report or get up argument, for hs the 
report was generally believed at that day it served all purposes for good, 
and whether the "old original Jacobs' 1 was killed there and then or 
elsewhere and afterwards, he is now dead enough. 

* Gordou's ** History of Pennsylvania."— Before the town was destroyed 
there were aliout thirty houses in It. . . . Col. Armstrong's lo-s was 
seventeen killed, thirteen wounded, and nineteen missing. . . . Arm- 
strong County was named in his honor, very dcservingly. 



in the interest of the colonies and against their old 
enemy, the French, were listened to as they had never 
been listened to before. To the colouies he promised 
his assistance, and they responded to his requests. 
Pennsylvania came up promptly. She voted £100,000, 
put the roads in repair, raised troops, and prepared 
quarters for others. 

In the spring of 1758 came Admiral Boscawan with 
twelve thousand British soldiers. These, with the 
other British, the Royal Americans and provincials, 
made a force of fifty thousand, all employed in the 
service of the colonies. The campaign of 1758, as 
that of 1755, embraced three expeditions: — the first 
against Louisburg, an island in the St. Lawrence; 
the second against Ticonderoga, a strong fortress be- 
tween Lake George and Lake Champlain, Northern 
New York ; and the third against Fort Duquesne. 

The new expedition against Duquesne was under 
command of Brigadier John Forbes, a young man 
and a good soldier, by birth a Scot. 8 Philadelphia 
was made his headquarters. Which was the more 
available route from here to the West was a matter of 
debate. Washington advised that the army proceed 
on the old Braddock road, and Forbes for a long time 
had not made up his mind. The route through 
Pennsylvania westward was urged by the provincial 
authorities with good reasons, but the Virginians 
objected to it. The authorities of Virginia wanted 
to cover their frontier by active operations in that 
portion, and perhaps wanted to make more perfect 
their claim to the disputed territory. But Bouquet, 
the chief officer upon whom Forbes depended, who 
was a soldier of fortune in the service of England, 
advocated a new route, and prevailed upon Forbes to 
choose it ; and on the 1st of August, 1758, seventeen 
hundred men were at work west of Bedford in open- 



* Jon* Foitnrs.*— Forbes was a nstive of Scotland, bom in Pentrief, 
Fifeshire. Like Arthur St Clair, he was bred to the profe*»iou of medi- 
cine. While young he entered into the military service, and rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel In Scott's Gray Dragoons. He won by faithful 
services the approval of his military superiors,— the Earl of Stair, Lord 
Ligonler, and other groat soldiers with whom he was connected. He was 
a HtiifT-offlcerttisonieof these generals, and was quartermaster-general of 
the army under the Dnke of Dedf >rd. He was about forty-seven or 
forty-eight when he was appointed to the command In which he distin- 
guished himself. From his indomitable will and tenacious. purpose he 
was called the H»*ad of Iron, or by his followers moro commonly "Old 
Iron -head." As a gallant soldier " seeking tho bubble reputation even st 
the cannon'^ mouth," ho was given to cursing, a vice considered a virtue 
among the European soldiery of his age,— "a vice which they brought 
with them from Flanders." During the whole campaign he suffered 
from accumulated infirmities and a general debility, and on his return 
from Fort Duquesne to Philadelphia was carried tho whole way by horses 
and by men In a litter. Moro than once, It is reported, he got out of his 
litter and made things lively. On his return to the city, weakened and 
broken down with disorders, he died, March 13, 1759, aged forty-nine 
years. He is buried in the chancel of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

His character has been thus described: A? a man, ho was just and with- 
out prejudices, brave without ostentation uncommonly warm in his 
friendship, and incapable of flattery; %c .jilted *M» the world and 
mankind, he was well bred, but absult|s_T* Ufl^te^ °* formality » na 
affectation. *^ 



• The Scotch pronouueo hid name 
syllable. 
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ing out a road across the mountains of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Forbes* forces in all amounted to about seven 
thousand men. 1 There were twelve hundred High- 
landers, three hundred and fifty Royal Americans, 
twenty-seven hundred Pennsylvania Provincials, six- 
teen hundred from Virginia, about one thousand 
wagoners and laborers, and the rest were from Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and North Carolina. The Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Maryland contingent won to 
assemble at Winchester under Washington, and the 
Pennsylvania forces at Raystown, that is Bedford, 
under Bouquet Bouquet, the gallant Swiss, brought 
the regulsr vanguard of the command to this point 
in advance of Forbes, who was detained at Philadel- 
phia by sickness. Bedford, as we shall call Raystown, 
was the most westerly point to which supplies could 
be sent A road had been opened from Fort Louden 
past here to Fort Cumberland in 1755, on which the 
Pennsylvania supplies were forwarded to Brad Jock. 

By slow moves Forbes in September, 1758, reached 
Bedford. By thib time the brave Bouquet with twenty- 
five hundred troops and pioneers had crossed on over 
Laurel Hill and made his camp on the bank of 
the Loyalhanna. Making it secure, he here waited 
until the main body should come up. He made his 
communication with the post at Bedford and the 
headquarters of the army secure. He was fifty miles 
from Duquesne, and he did not choose to advance 
till the general with the other part of the forces ar- 
rived. He remembered Braddock. He, however, was 
vigilant in all things pertaining to the safety of the 
men and the success of the expedition. To get in- 
formation and as a matter of precaution he from 
here sent out a portion of his command to recon- 
noitre in the enemy's country. 



CHAPTER V. 

FORBES' EXPEDITION, 1753. 

Maj. Grant is sent ont from Fort Ligonier to reconnoitre About Fort 
Pnquesne— Number of Blen under Grant, And their Route— Their En- 
campment on the Nlue-Mlle Run— Their Trail the flint Road of the 
KuglUli-epeakiiig People through Westmoreland from Luurel Hill 
M the Ohi«»— Gniut arrives At the Hill overlooking Fort Duquexne— 
I* Surrounded and Defeated — Cnpt. Bullet carries the Remains of the 
Command back to the Stockade of Ligonier— The French and Indiana 
fill the Woods about Ligonier, and with their united forces attack 
Bouquet— The Battle lasts nearly all Day, when the Enemy flee off 
through the Woods — The whole Army under Forbes at Ligonier— 
Ho proposes to advnnce towards Fort Duquesne — Washington leads 
the way, and cuts the Old Military or Forbes' Road— Duquesne de- 
serted by the French, aud first occupied by the British and Ameri- 
cans—Fort Pitt erected. 

This expedition which Bouquet sent out was under 
Maj. Grant. His command consisted of thirty-seven 
officers and eight hundred and five privates. Grant 

1 The return on the 25th September, 1758, two months before the 
taking of the fort, wiu», on count, Ave thousand nine hundred and eighty 
lu all, with detachments on the road and stationed on the front! era of 
eleven hundred aud eighty-seven in addition. 



hitnself wo major and the senior officer in the High- 
land regiment, which wa» divided into four com- 
panies, two of which he now took with him, and he 
was supported by Maj. Lewis, of the famous Lewis 
| family of Virginia, with above two hundred Royal 
Americans, and a body of about fifty Virginia pro- 
vincials under Capt. Bullet His instructions were 
| to approach as near the fort as practicable, to avoid 
I a surprise, aud chieHy to collect such information as 
| would be of consequence. He left the camp at the 
I Loyalhanna on the 11th of September, the command 
not being encumbered with baggage or provisions, and 
having no cannon. Marching from the Loyalhanna 
camp he the first day passed through a gap of the 
Chestnut Ridge, and traversing most probably the 
southeastern part of now Derry township came to the 
Loyalhanna, which he crossed about half a mile below 
the Shelving Rocks. He made his camp on the oppo- 
site side of Nine-Mile Run, so called from being nine 
miles from the fort at Ligonier. The site was well 
chosen, it having on the east the run at the base of a 
steep bank of twenty feet, on the south a deep ravine. 
The plateau above was covered with heavy timber. On 
this plateau where he rested he threw up an earthen 
wall facing the west and north, running in an angle 
from one side to the other. The wall was of the 
height of a man. The ditch from which the earth 
' was cast was on the outside of the wall, and the camp 
I proper was within this triangle so formed by nature 
| and art We have an exact description of this en- 



campment and the road upon which Grant, follow- 
ing the old Indian path, went. This is in the journal 
of Christian Post. Post, a childlike missionary, full 
of the ancient faith, and a man fully competent to 
conciliate the natives, was sent from his home in 
Berks County by Governor Denny on two important 
missions. On his second journey he came in the 
route of the army of Forbes, and in November of 
1758, two months after Grant'* march, came to the 
Loyalhanna, where, leaving Forbes, he traversed the 
path which Grant had taken thus far. He gives also 
an exact description of the camping-places of the 
main army afterwards, having on his return from his 
mission followed their road. But Post, leaving the 
camp described, proceeded down along the trading 
path, as he calls it, five miles below this sile. Here 
the trail divided; Grant followed the western branch, 
near to which was afterwards the old Hannastown 
road, while Post passed on down the path which led 
alongside the Loyalhanna and on to the old Kittan- 
ning towns. This particular place was known to the 
last generation as the Breastwork Hills, and till within 
a few years musket-balls, flints, old bayonets, and 
occasionally buckles and rusty sabres were unearthed. 
Thirty years ago the breastwork might have been 
traced, but now it is all leveled and the place culti- 
vated.* 

2 When the writer was a mere hoy he heard famous stories to sleep on 
about cannons filled with bright gold piece* having been bmicd along 
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The second day Grant proceeded twenty-five miles 
farther, or to within about fifteen miles of the fort. 
Although the Indians and French were being con- 

the first roads, and plciudjqg Tortious by okl superstitions persoua, who 
Averred iliojr had heard other persoussay that they themselves beard by 
night tlie sound of drams and fifes coming from the Breastwork Hills. 
He recollects of seeing, because it was a part of the field not worked, the 
last risible remains of the eucaiupmeut ; and it puzzled htm exceedingly 
to know who made it, as this whs ap|aireutly away from any of the main 
military roads. The impossibility of getting accurate information from 
the ** oldest ]>eople, M who are Ju*t two generations too late, und the dis- 
tressing lack iu knowledge of such an interesting suhject as that of the 
early roads, huTe impelled him to compile a chapter on that subject. By 
noticing attentively he has come to a knowledge who built this earth- 
work*, aud unhesitatingly pronounces this to have been the route of the 
English detachment under Grant, and the first route through the wil- 
derness this side of Laurel Hill after Brnddock's. All doubts are dis- 
1*1 led by a comparison of dates, aud the taking of Post's Journal for the 
9th of November, 1758, while Forbes was lying at Llgouier stockade. 
We insert j»rt of the diary here. 

From the second Journal of Christian Frederick Post, 1758, on a mes- 
sage from the Governor of Pennsylvania to the Iudiausou the Ohio, iu 
the latter part of the same year : 

Nov. 7, 1758. — ** We rose early and made all haste we could on our 
Journey; we crossed the large creek, Jtekeiupallu, uesr Lawsel hill. 
Upon this hill we overtook the artillery; aud came, before sunset, to 
Loyal Hauuiug. We were gladly received in the camp by the geueral, 
and most of tiie people. We made our fire near the other Indian camps, 
which pleased our people. ... 

8th. — a At eleven o'clock the general called the Indians together, the 
Cherokees aud Catawbas being present ; he »pake to theui iu a kiud and 
loving maimer, aud bid them heartily welcome to his camp. . . . After 
that he drank the king's health, aud all that wished well to the English 
nation; then he drank King Beaver's, Shin gas', and all the warriors' 
healths, and recommended us (the messengers; to their care, aud desired 
tli em to give credit to what we should say. . . . Our Indians parted in 
lore and well satisfied. And we made all uecestfary preiutralious for our 
Journey. 

9th. — "Some of the colonels and chief commanders wondered how I 
came through so many difficulties, mid how I culd rule aud bring these 
people to reason, making no use of gun or sword. I told them it Is done 
by no other means thau faith. Then they a*ked me If 1 hnd faith to 
venture myself to oome safe through with my companions? I told them 
it was in my heart to pray for them ; 'you kuow that the Lord has given 
many promises to his servants, aud what he promises, you muy depend 
upon, he will perform.' Then he wished us good success. We waited 
till almost noon for the writing of the general. We were escorted by 
au hundred men, rank and file, commanded by Capt. Haslet. 

M We passed through a tract of good laud, about six miles on the old 
trading path, and came to the creek again, where there is a large fine 
bottom, well timbered ; from thence we came upon a hill, to an advanced 
breastwork, about ten miles from the camp, well situated for strength, 
facing a small branch of the aforesaid creek ; the hill Is steep down, 
perpendicular about twenty feet, on the south side, which is a great de- 
fense ; and oti the west side the breastwork, about seveu feet high, where 
we encamped that night." 

Our Indian companions heard that we were to part in the morning, 
and that twelve uieu were to be seut with us, aud the others, part of the 
company, to go towards Fort Duquesue. Our Indians desired that the 
captain would send twenty men instead of twelve, that If any accident 
should happeu they could be more able to defend themselves Iu return- 
ing back. ... It begau to raiu. Within five miles from the breastwork 
we departed from Capt. Haslet; he kept the uld trading path to the Ohio. 
Lieut. Hays was ordered to accompany us to the Allegheny Bin r with 
fourteen men. We went along the path which leads along the Loyal 
Uauniug Creek, where there is a rich flue bottom laud, well timbered, 
good springs, and small creeks. At four o'clock we were alarmed by 
three men in Indian dress, and preparation was made on both sides fur 
defense. Isaac Still showed a white token, and Plsquetomen gave an 
Indian halloo, after which they threw down their bundles aud ran away 
as fast as they could. We afterwards took up their bundles, aud found 
that It was a small party of our meu that had been long out. We were 
sorry that we had scared them, for they lost their bundles with all their 
food." 

These men, no doubt, were soldiers scattered from Grant's command. 



stantly informed of Forbes and Bouquet from the time 
Bouquet left Bedford, yet Grant succeeded in coming 
within sight of the fort without being detected. It 
was nearing dark when he was only a few miles 
from that spot for which two mighty nations were 
in contest. Two miles back he had left his bag- 
gage and horses under Capt. Bullett with fifty men. 
In the dusk he approached the fort. In the early 
part of the night two officers with fifty men were 
ordered to approach the fort, and if the outposts 
were not too strong to capture them. They were met 
by no enemy. They set fire to a store-house, but the 
fire was seen and put out. In the morning Grant, 
desirous of securing the victory for himself, sent Maj. 
Lewis with most of the ammunition and two hundred 
men half a mile back to secure, he said, the baggage. 
Believing that the garrison was small he posted his 
main body, about four hundred men, in a line on the 
face of the hill, and then sent out a company of fifty, 
with drums and bagpipes playing, to draw, or rather 
to drum, the enemy out And it bad the desired 
effect, for they came out in a hurry. By the noise of 
martial music the French were aroused from sleep. 
They knew the ground better than Grant did. Sepa- 
rating their forces into three divisions, two of these 
skulked out, ooe along the inner bank of each of the 
rivers, to surround the British, while the third posted 
itself in front till the others took up their positions. 
Securing their vantage-ground, they came in over- 
whelming numbers and surrounded the Highlanders 
and provincials on all sides. Hearing the noise of 
arms, Major Lewis hastened with his force to the res- 
cue. The Indians fought with the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, and hastened to closely embrace their 
old enemies. As they darted out from their coverts 
they filled the air with their terrific war screams, a 
sound to which the foreign Scots were unused. The 
two chief officers, Grant and Lewis, fell into the hands 
of the French. When many had fallen a retreat com- 
menced. Then it was that the fifty men under the 
brave Bullet saved from utter annihilation the re- 
mains of the detachment. This officer, discovering 
the rout of the troops in front, dispatched with great 
prudence the most necessary part of the baggage on 
strong horses, and with the remainder of his men se- 
cured an advantageous position along the road. He 
had his men well screened, and by a well-directed fire 
they stopped the violence of the pursuit and thus 
somewhat checked the tumult of the men. With 
great coolness he blinded them by a successful strat- 
agem. Seeing that his number was few compared 
with that of the enemy, he ordered his men, from a 
previous agreement, to march up to the Indians with 
arms reversed as if they sued for quarter. The In- 
dians with a treacherous design themselves fell into 
the snare. When near enough Bullet gave the word ; 
a dreadful volley was discharged into the midst of the 
wretches, and a charge wit^ ^v. e bayonet following, 
the assailants were effectu^u A^co^nted. The re- 
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mains were thus saved from being cut to piece*. The 
enemy were baffled, and Bullet covering the retreat, 
the command was successfully carried back to the 
Loyalhanna camp. The loss of the British and col- 
onists was about three hundred. 1 

The slowness of acting which at first had marked 
the French and their Indian allies is partially ac- 
counted for by Capt. James Smith, at that time a cap- 
tive among the Indians. He states that reinforce- 
ments from the camp-fires at Detroit, expecting the 
approach of the English in the summer of 1758, left 
for Fort Duquesne; that they expected to serve 
Forbes as they had served Braddock ; that during all 
the fall they had full accounts of the army from 
Indian runners ; but that withal Grant had stolen a 
march on them, they not looking for a thing so im- 
probable. However, after this engagement they had 
a council, and resolved to march out and meet the 
army, for the Indians were becoming dissatisfied, and 
as it was late in the year they were compelled from 
necessity to go into their own country and get food 
for their squaws and children that these in the severity 
of the winter might not starve. Having been so long 
on the war-path and from their wigwams, many of the 
helpless ones it is believed had perUhed during the 
previous seasons. And in truth the influence of the 
French over their allies was somewhat waning. So 
it was proposed to attack the army under Bouquet in 
their own camp, and if fortunate close the campaign 
by one battle. 

Instead of being disheartened at this unforeseen oc- 
currence, Bouquet resorted to more active measures in 
securing his camp and holding it till reinforcements 
came; for, flushed with this victory, it was not un- 
looked for that the enemy should be emboldened to 
attack him. This they accordingly did. The repulse 
of Grant was suffered on the 14th of September, and 
•four weeks from that time all the force of the garri- 
son, which now was composed of more French than 
Indians, from their desire of holding the position, 
came out in battle array and filled the woods around 
the camp at Loyalhanna. The number of the French 
was estimated at twelve hundred ; that of the Indians 
at above two hundred. They were under command 



l " The French had the day l»efore received a reinforcement of four 
hundred men from Illinois, nnder Gipt. Anbrey, commander in the at- 
tack on Grant, who met with a bloody defeat ou the hill where our 
court-house now stands, and along through the woods to where the l>Hg- 
pnge was kept with a guard on the slope above the Two-Mile Run. 
Grant was captured but soon exchanged. In 1700 he was Governor of 
Kast Florida. He afterward* rose to high rai.k in the British army, and 
served in it during part of the war of the Revolution. He was in the 
battle of Germantowii and of Monmouth Court-Holism; at tho latter lie 
commanded, and defeated the American Gen. Lee. He died at his seat 
at Ballehdalloch. near Elgin, Scotland, May 13, 1800, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. At the time of his death he was Governor of Stirling 
Castlo. Cipt. Anbrey, the French commander, was taken prisoner the 
next year at Khgaru. He wiw afterwards Governor of the French 
colony at New Orleans. Returning to France in February, 1770, he lost 
hid life by tho sinking of i he vewu-l off the French coast, near the mouth 
of the Gironne."— Win. M. birUn<jton % £«</., ''Pittsburgh in the Last 
Century." 



of De Vitri. On Thurtday, the 12th of October, 
17"»S, their combined forces attacked Bouquet The 
engagement commenced in the forenoon about eleven 
o'clock, and lasted till three o'clock in the afternoon. 
The enemy were repulsed on all sides. They again 
renewed the attack at night, but Bouquet throwing 
shells from his mortars into the woods among them 
they were forced to delist. They retreated nnder 
cover of the darkness. The loss of the British waa 67 
rank and file, of which twelve were killed. 

The Indians now, for the first time in this long and 
bloody war, showed sign* of disaffection. They could 
not be prevailed upon to carry on the war, but left 
the war-trail for their hunting-grounds. It had been 
only by srtful promises that they were held so long, 
and when the first signs began to appear of their 
warfare being unrewarded with booty they treacher- 
ously withdrew. The French were not able of them- 
selves to fight successfully against the English and 
their auxiliaries. 

All the meagre accounts of this engagement at 
Ligonier that we have yet met with are stated above. 
Few have paid a more than passing notice to the fact 
that here in Westmoreland County, in Ligonier Val- 
ley, in the heart of a great wilderness, part of the 
renowned organization which had been perfected by 
Turcnne and Luxemburg, which had sustained glory 
on the fields of Belgium, had ravaged the Palatinate, 
and had been marshalled against the Stadtholder king 
and Marlborough, were brought face to face with their 
immemorial foemen. But it is true that here, under 
the lilies of France, the soldiery of Louis again closed 
in conflict with the soldiery of George under the 
royal cross of England. Here in miniature was 
fought over the conflict of Namur and of Landen. 

By the 1st of November, 1758, the whole army 
under Forbes and Washington was around Ligonier 
stockade. Forbes, of delicate health, was now so 
feeble that he had to be carried on a litter by the 
men. It was getting late in the fall, and a council 
of officers was called to determine on future action. 
Winter in reality had already set in, and the tops of 
the Laurel Hill and Chestnut Ridge were covered 
with snow. It was considered hazardous to attempt 
an offensive campaign with the winter before them 
and without a knowledge of the country or the 
enemy. So it was about concluded that the army go 
into cantonments about the stockade till the breaking 
up of the season. But several French and Indians 
and a few captives falling into the hands of the 
English, the actual number of their enemy and the 
disaffection of the Indians were learnt. When this 
was known it was resolved to hasten forward speedily 
as possible towards the fort. 

Washington, as colonel, was sent forward in ad- 
vance of the main portion of the army to take com- 
mand of the division whose employment it was tc 
open the road. On the 12th of November, about 
three miles from the camp, he fell in with a number 
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of the enemy, and in the attack which followed they 
killed one man and took three prisoners. One of 
these was an Englishman named Johnson, who had 
been captured by the Indians in Lancaster County, 
and from him was derived full and authentic infor- 
mation of the state of affairs at Duquesne. 

Upon this occasion a most unfortunate accident 
happened the provincial troops. The noise of the 
firing from the detachment under Washington being 
heard at the camp, Col. Hugh Mercer, with a number 
of Virginians, was sent forward to his assistance. The 
# t\vo parties, approaching each other in the dusk of the 
evening, mistook each other for the enemy. A number 
of shots w.ere exchanged, by which a lieutenant and 
thirteen or fourteen Virginians were killed. Washing- 
ton was in the greatest danger during this melee, for 
soon as he comprehended the situation he ran in 
among his men and beat down their guns. 1 

On the 13th, Col. Armstrong, with a thousand men, 
pushed forward to assist Washington in opening the 
road for the artillery and baggage. On the 17th, 
Forbes, with four thousand three hundred effective 
men, pushed forward after leaving strong garrisons 
at Bedford (Raystown) and the Loyalhanna. 

The advance under Washington cut its way through 
the morasses and over the hills in a more direct course 
than the course Grant had taken. They crossed the 
Loyalhanna at where it was afterwards called Coch- 
ran's Ford, about two and a half miles from Latrobe. 
Here they came out on the old Indian path, or Ohio 
trail, first used by the traders, which, as we have 
stated, ran direct to Duquesne. They followed the 
course westward, going past the settlement after- 
wards of Hannastown, and passing out of the limits 
of the county near Murrysville; thence, crossing the 
Turtle Creek, they went straight for the fort, keeping 
to the foot of the hills. The old Forbes road, or 
Hannastown road, as it was variously known, may be 
traced on some old maps of the county. In some 

1 This affair has been greatly misrepresented, nnd in the trail it ions of 
tlie people of that part of the valley greatly distorted. It is hard to 
make some understand that Washington did not command there iu an 
engagement against the enemy. 

The substance of this occurrence is derived from Sparks' "Washing- 
ton," and the account there made up from Washington's writings. 

I was told by a very old gentleman of this county, now deceased, whnt 
was related to htm as the substance of a conversation betweoti Wash- 
ington and William Fiudley, the first representative in Congress from 
thisdktiict. Findleysaid that Washington, speaking with him about this 
•kirmish.said he had always considered that he was in more danger then 
and there than on any other occasion iu his military career. At that 
time, which was long after the occurrence, he remembered the particu- 
lars well and described accurately the situation of affairs. He also calh-d 
Findley's attention to the physical outlines of the entire region between 
Ligonioraud Pittsburgh, and recalled certain observations made at the 
time he engineered the road, and which he yet attentively retained. 



places it may be followed by natural marks. In few 
places is it used any more as a public road. It was, 
however, for many years after the only highway 
through our county, or, indeed, except the Braddock 
road, from the East to the West. But now, as it was 
opened first to the passage of the army, it may readily 
be imagined that it was pa sable only with the greatest 
of labor and" care. The army, even that portion im- 
mediately under Forbes, moved slowly. The pioneers 
were nine days in going from the Loyalhanna to the 
Turtle Creek. The weather was chilly and damp, 
with falling snow and rain intervening. The soldiers 
were constantly on the alert, and a number of friendly 
Indians, who by the influence of Post were induced 
to take arms -in tlje assistance of the English, were 
out as scouts on all sides. On Friday, the 24th of 
November, the Indian scouts in the advance saw the 
smoke arising from the barracks of Fort Duquesne. 
It had been fired by the French by order of their 
commander, De Lignery, and then abandoned. The 
army was about twelve or thirteen miles away. The 
French, taking boat, fled, some down the Ohio and 
some to Canada by way of the Allegheny. The gar- 
rison was only about four hundred. Forbes sent for- 
ward a company of cavalry under Capt. Hazlet to 
secure, if possible, some of the munition and to ex- 
tinguish the fire. The works were mostly destroyed, 
but a large quantity of war stores was saved. 

The main body with the general arrived the next 
day. Sunday, the 26th, was observed by general 
orders as " A Day of Public Thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God" for their success, and the Rev. Charles 
Beatty, a Presbyterian minister, and chaplain to- Col. 
Clapham's Pennsylvania regiment, preached a thanks- 
giving sermon, which was probably the first Protest- 
ant sermon preached west of the mountains. On 
Tuesday, the 28th, a large detachment marched to 
Braddock's battle field to bury the bones of those still 
lying there, as the same duties had been done to the 
stark corpses which lay on Grant's Hill. 

And now at last from the smoking walls of Du- 
quesne floated the English standard. .A new fort was 
laid out, which when built was called Fort Pitt, in 
honor of the distinguished premier, William Pitt. 
Hugh Mercer, with a garrison of two hundred, was 
left in command. The army returned to Philadel- 
phia, and in the early part of the next year, 1759, 
Forbes died. Brigadier John Stanwix succeeded 
Forbes as commander-in-chief of the middle division 
of colonies. He arrived at Pittsburgh in August 
1759, and on the 3d of September the work of build- 
ing this " formidable fortification" was commenced 
by order of the British Secretary of State. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FIRST 5ETTLBMBNTS IN WESTMORELAND— BATTLE 
OP BUS11Y BUN, 1763. 

Setters coat* Into Ugoaler VeJWy. eboet Port Pitt, and alone Hi* CM 
Military Buad-Tbetr Isolated SHaatiuea, their Sejaalld Hate, Potato 
Patchee, and Flret Clearlaga— Condition of Indian Afalri at the l'«ct 
between England and Franc*, 1702 and 1?©— Pool lac— Fort Uguuter j 
made a General Depot— Oflkarv Cow— adant al F.irt U«nnWr— The | 
Great Uptleliif of the Kortbweetern Tribe*— Fort Pitt mid Fort U- 
gvuier Mirtvauded and cat of from connection wl It tl»e Ea<t— Ca|4. i 
Ouny nud hie Man (rum Bedford conte to the n-lkf of Llfnler and ' 
hold the Fort— Booqoet Biarrliee<froen the laat to tlio r* lief «»f Fort I 
Llfonler and Fort Wit— The Force alili hint— Buoqoet Sad* the I 
Frontier overran and the Inhabitants nttvrly de»iliute—lh» readies I 
F.-rt Ufunier (ITG3)— He atrettj(then* the Pint, and with hie Piw-ll 
Anny end a Cooroy of Pack -Horses proceeds toaarda F«»rt rilt— tie k 
attncked by the Indiana uoder Kyashnta, the Chhrf of the Sen*«-as, I 
and fltfhts the Buttle of Bothy Ran— lie l>efeabt and Scatter* bb I 
Knemy in the most snrcrssful Engafeaaeut fought «ith the UoelUes, j 
•ud carries hla Force* and Provision* Into Fort Pitt. 

With the army of Forbes and immediately in i 
its train came in the first settlers of Westmoreland. I 
Some clustered ...out the fort at the Forks of the J 
Ohio, and some remained at Ligonier. The most of 
them were soldiers who had served in the campaign, 
and who, with their families, remained. Some chose 
to settle by location ; in other words, they settled on 
land which they thought they had a right to merely 
by occupying it; but most were allotted land by the 
military commandants empowered to do so, and these 
settled by military permit. One of the earliest of 
these settlements, after those at the two forts, was the 
settlement of Andrew Byerly. Byerly's settlement 
dates from 1759. It was situated on Brush Creek, 
contiguous to which was the manorial reservation of 
the Penns. The order for Andrew Byerly's warrant 
was the thirty-sixth in number, and called for two 
hundred and thirty acres. On this spot Byerly seated 
himself by permit from the commandant at Fort Pitt, 
and before any other settlers had located between 
Bedford and Pitt. He accommodated express-riders 
and military agents on this road. Within the next 
two years there were three or four neighbors to By- 
erly. Of these one was Christopher Rudabaugh. 

Although Western Pennsylvania was then virtually 
within Cumberland County, yet the colonial authori- 
ties did not allow any one to take up land, either by 
squatting upon it or by purchasing from the Indians. 
It was not till 1769 that any title was given to those 
who had located by military permit and to those who 
received donations of land for service in the Indian 
war. 

But settlers at this date came in cautiously. In 
rude and squalid huts, crouched close to the stockade 
at LigonieY and scattered far apart from Frazer's, at 
the mouth of Turtle Creek, the settlers were always 
watchful and on the alert. The land, a complete 
wilderness, was all before them where to choose, and, 
paradoxically, the "flaming sword" was before them 
also. The only strip of light through the gloom of 



the primeval woods was the narrow roadway from the 
mountains to the rivers. Far southward to the still 
unpeopled highway of Braddock, and far northward 
into perpetual winter, was a boundless, rocky, deso- 
late, and gloomy wild. To the left and right beasts 
of prey crouched in their burrows, birds of ill omen 
nestled among the cliffs, and barbarians skulked amid 
the trees or made war-clubs and sharpened their flints 
in their tepees by the streams and in the valet where 
the sunshine scarce touched. 

As stated, a stockade had been built and a garrison 
was left at Ligonier Fort. An attempt was made by 
the soldier* posted here to raise corn and garden veg- 
etables, and with the coming year a few others came 
iu to share the hardships with them. Their huts 
were built under the shadow of the stockade, and at 
night they rested in quarters guarded by the soldiers. 
The old Fort Ligonier stood somewhat back of the 
site of the present village, on a rise of ground which 
was the lowermost range of Laurel Hill. The loca- 
tion was well adapted for defense and well calculated 
to sustain a settlement, for although the mouutains 
surrounding are comparatively unfruitful and unpro- 
ductive, yet the valleys between are fertile and well 
watered. 

Although the general war was not terminated, yet 
when the Indians were brought into contact with the 
English they, from the results of a wise policy, were 
conciliated. In 1758 a treaty was effected at Eaaton 
between the Delawares and Shawanese and the whites. 
The fury of the Indians, in the eastern part of the 
State especially, had somewhat abated, but on the 
western frontiers the Indians, under the French, still 
committed depredations. From the treaty of Easton 
the minds of the people had been somewhat at rest 
But none knew so well the treachery of that uncon- 
querable race as the settlers themselves. They, taking 
advantage of the lull in the war, pushed on farther 
into the West, — the first eddy of the great wave of 
empire. Point by point was reached and secured. 
Settlements were re-established along the Mononga- 
hela, several on the old Braddock road and at the 
Turkey Foot. While these were the forerunners of 
the English civilization in Western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, others were worming their way far off in 
Northwestern Ohio. But all were watchful and on 
their guard. And good reasons had they to be on 
their guard. The old enmity between the races was 
not extinct. The defeat of the Indians had not been 
complete, they had been only baffled. On the edges 
of the border warfare had not at any time entirely 
ceased. The outposts were at any time open to sur- 
prise and attack. Far from the West, where the In- 
dians had gathered closer together, came mutterings 
of war. In restless expectancy did the few settlers of 
Western Pennsylvania and Virginia pass over a 
couple of years, from 1759 to 1762 and 1763. As the 
war between France and England was about termi- 
nating in 1762, the storm at length broke out. Nor 
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it was dangerous for them to run towards the fort, for 
in doing so they might be mistaken for an enemy and 
fired upon. But they soon resolved on doing. Under 
cover of the bushes they crept near to the stockade. 
They were seen by the Indians and fired at, bat under 
cover of the fire they ran for the entrance of the fort. 
The garrison recognized them and fired upon their 
pursuers, and flinging open the gates of the stockade 
heartily welcomed their arrival. 

The garrison was strengthened at a most critical 
and opportune time. No one dared now venture out- 
side the limits of the stockade. All such domestic 
animals as were suffered to wander were destroyed by 
the besieging parly. There were many skirmishes 
about the fort; indeed, one continuous skirmish, if 
we trust the reports on good authority handed down 
to us. Many of the redskins were killed. Among 
them and urging them on were some renegade French 
Canadians, although at that time there was no war 
between the two countries. 

The good conduct of Lieut. Blaine is greatly to be 
extolled. He hau his hands full. All the distressed 
families for a distance of twelve and fifteen miles 
around had on the first alarm fled to the fort for pro- 
tection, they having left most of their effects a prey to 
the savages. 1 Blaine, however, took every precaution 
to prevent a surprise and to repel another attack. 
The Indians by this time had become expert in one 
of the arts of war peculiar to their mode, and this 
they had practiced during this invasion with gratify- 
ing success. They prepared inflammable substances 
which they bound to their arrows, and these they 
shot into the roofs of the cabins inside the stockade 
and wherever else there was combustible material. 
But Blaine had guards watching incessantly, and 
otherwise took every known means to render these 
missiles ineffectual. He had arms enough at hand 
for the men who had gathered thither, and they he 
armed and made perform military duty. He formed 
them into two companies of volunteers, and they did 
duty with the garrison till the two companies of 
light infantry which were detached from Bouquet's 
force arrived. 

In the mean time was Col. Bouquet hastening from 
the East to the distressed posts. All effective troops 
at command were turned for the support of the more 
important positions along the northern frontiers, 
where Britain was maintaining her foothold on the 
very threshold of her empire. Bouquet was ordered 
to relieve Fort Pitt with stores and provisions, and to 
reinforce it and the intermediate posts with his com- 
mand. His available forces were the shattered re- 
mains of two regiments which had just landed at 
Philadelphia from the campaign in the West Indies, 9 
where they had been fighting Spaniards, the yellow 
fever, and malaria. Such was the main part of the 



' Rupp'a a Ilhtory Westorn Penniylrnnta," p. 158. 

* Tliceu were the Fortj -eecoDd and Uie Seventy seventh Regiments. 



army on which he bad to rely in reaching a pott 
three hundred miles away, cut off and surrounded 
by enemies of whose disposition the men had no 
knowledge only from rumor. These in number did 
not exceed Ave hundred, of whom many were so weak 
they were not able to walk, and sixty were carried in 
wagons to be left at the smaller posts. The govern* 
ment of Pennsylvania had given orders to prepare 
a convoy of provisions for the forces along the 
route, and especially at Carlisle; but such was the 
utter helplessness of the country through which they 
passed—its crops burnt, its plantations destroyed— 
that when Bouquet came up nothing had been done. 
Nay, even the greater portion of Cumberland County 
was deserted, and the roads were filled with flying 
refugees. But by delaying at Carlisle for some eigh- 
teen days, towards the latter end of July, 1763, and 
by the unwearied diligence of the colonel, provisions 
from the neighboring counties were accumulated in 
sufficiency to allow him to proceed. His small num- 
ber of sickly troops, who were to fight an enemy not 
unknown to Brad dock, instead of encouraging the in- 
habitant* rather made them dejected the more. Now, 
after their proffers of assistance and their activity on 
the first outbreak of the war, they did not in any 
number volunteer to assist the brave Swiss colonel 
and his English redcoats. 

Bouquet, thoughtful as he always was, and not 
knowing of the action of Captain Ourryin forwarding 
the twenty volunteers from Bedford, sent forward, be- 
fore he left Carlisle, thirty men to join the garrison 
at Ligonier. This was before July, 1763. They came 
in a hurried march, and, hazardous as was the under- 
taking, were not discovered till they came to the fort. 
Receiving some shot as they ran, they securely en- 
tered into the little stockade. 

Bouquet toilsomely dragged his little army along. 
Everywhere he came he heard and saw the signs of- 
Indian atrocities, for their war was not carried on by 
them in a body, but in many places and at different 
times. One day a horse laden with merchandise 
would be captured between Carlisle and Bedford and 
the driver killed ; the next day a settler who had 
ventured from the stockade at Ligonier would be 
taken captive and hurried to the Indian country in 
the West. Even in the rear of the army, as it pro- 
ceeded, were many waylaid and killed. He could 
get no idea of their numbers, their positions, their 
intentions. He could find no enemy to fight; he 
could hear of no place to attack them. He had ex- 
pected to venture battle with them at Bedford, for 
about there they had murdered many, although they 
did not attack the fort. But when he came there 
they were all scattered. On the other hand, the In- 
dians, by their fleet runners through the woods, knew 
of every movement of his. 

On the 25th of July it was that Bouquet arrived at 
Bedford ; on the 1st of August he reached Ligonier. 
His presence here relieved those whom he found in 
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the greatest fear. On reaching Ligonier he deter- 
mined, according to the narrative, to leave here his 
wagons and baggage, and proceeding forward with 
pack-horses, carry such a convoy of provisions as was 
necessary for his own troops and necessary for the 
immediate wants of the garrison at Pittsburgh and 
the needy collected within the fort; for there were 
a few log houses, then built between the fort and the 
river occupiedf by traders, and these all fled for pro- 
tection into the fort, and were under the care of the 
garrison. To all alike were the scanty supplies doled 
out. 

Bouquet's gallant little band, dignified in history 
with the fame-sounding appellation of army, halted 
only for a day at Ligonier fort, and leaving there a 
strong guard, then struck out on the old Forbes road. 
It was the road Bouquet himself had helped to make. 
He knew the country with the knowledge of a thor- 
ough military man. The first night they encamped 
on the west side of the Loyalhanna. It was Bou- 
quet's intention to hasten past Turtle Creek by a 
forced march of thirty miles the next day, for to the 
east of Turtle Creek there was, between high banks 
and hills, a long defile extending some two miles, and 
this location was considered a dangerous one. In the 
early morning of August 5, 1763, the men were on the 
march. The weather was warm, and in the uncleared 
woods uncomfortably sultry and close, but yet by a 
little past noon they had marched seventeen miles, 
and come to within half a mile of Bushy Run, a 
tributary of Brush Creek, which itself flows into 
Turtle Creek. He had purposed to halt here to re- 
fresh his men till the heat of the day was exhausted, 
and possibly to evade the Indians by passing the 
defile before nightfall. 

The Indians had left enough of thefr crew around 
the beleaguered fort, and without sensibly, or at least 
apparently, diminishing their number or their ef- 
fectiveness there, were laying a plan to surprise 
Bouquet, for on hearing of his inarch from Ligonier 
they broke up their camp at the river, and at the 
most favorable time, under the chieftainship of Kya- 
shuta, came out through the woods to annihilate the 
army of relief. The Mingoes knew the country well, 
and it was not unfavorable for ambush and their 
mode of warfare. The land is either hilly or rolling, 
and at that time was covered with rocks, thick bushes, 
and forest-trees. A number of the early inhabitants 
willingly offered their services to Bouquet at Bedford 
and at Ligonier. Among the advance as pioneers 
were Andrew Byerly and some of his neighbors, who 
volunteered to lead the army. The battle which fol- 
lowed, called the battle of Bushy Run, was fought 
near Byerly's Station. 1 

At about one o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
small array was nearing Bushy Run, where they pur- 

i 8m note to Pcnn township, in which the battle of Bushy Bud was 
fought 



posed to slake their thirst and refresh themselves after 
their tiresome inarch, the advance, among whom were 
Byerly and the volunteer scouts, were suddenly fired 
upon. They were speedily supported by fresh troops, 
and the Indians scattered. Such, however, was the 
preconcerted plan of battle, for as soon as the pursuit 
was ended they returned, and suddenly all along the 
line they rose up like the grass from their ambush 
along the sides of the hills. The regular soldiery, 
unused and all as they were to this kind of warfare, 
under their skillful commander bravely stood their 
ground. They resisted every attack of the enemy. 
Finding their convoy in danger, it being in the rear, 
they withdrew in order until they had it surrounded. 
Seeing that firing did not have the desired effect upon 
the Indians, they were ordered to charge with the 
bayonet. They did, and the savages fled, for they 
were never known to withstand this onset from regu- 
lar troops. But the dispersing them was not victory, 
for they returned to the fight with persistence. Nor 
could they by any known method be dislodged or scat- 
tered. In this manner the little army withstood the 
repeated attacks of the emboldened and insolent enemy 
till night. 

Night fell upon the brave band of foreign soldiers 
in the wilderness, who that long summer afternoon, 
without rest or refreshment, had been fighting. Worse 
than all did they suffer from thirst, as there was no 
stream near and they could not leave their convoy; 
besides, they were surrounded completely, and entirely 
cut off from the stream ahead. The night was longer 
than the day; when the day at last dawned it was 
only to renew, for them, the battle. Seeing that it 
must soon terminate some way, Bouquet planned and 
executed a stratagem. 

The army still kept the position they had Occu- 
pied during the night, close to their convoy. A few 
companies lay along the road. The convoy, being 
upon a rise of ground, was protected by the grenadiers 
and infantry, the horses, teamsters, and baggage 
being in the midst. In the advance along the road 
were two companies of grenadiers. Bouquet wanted 
to leave the impression with the Indians that he was 
about to begin a retreat. In pursuance of this ap- 
parent intention, he ordered the two companies to fall 
within the circle along the road, and also in reality to 
pass through between them and take up a position on 
the road in his rear, where they were hidden from 
view. They accordingly did so, and the lines opened 
to receive and then closed upon them. The Indians 
poured out upon- the convoy and prowled through the 
wood to intercept those on the retreat. At the same 
time Bouquet ordered out two companies, one of 
grenadiers and one of light infantry, to lie in wait on 
the ground which the grenadiers bad left. These, un- 
observed, took up their position. Then the circle 
around the convoy began to cotxtrac^ 8 *^^ 66 ^ ^ e 
retreat had actually begun. #x ^e ^ 02L ^ °^ ^ e re " 
treating companies were also ^ Q^V^ Yea °* ^^ 
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in fun try to resist the expected attack there. Theae 
rising suddenly from their ambush poured volley 
after rolley among the Indians, from which they suf- 
fered exceedingly. Panic-stricken themselves, they 
fled through the woods before the infantry, who fol- 
lowed them with the bayonet, driving them right 
round towards the other grenadiers and infantry, who 
met them with their fresh fire, these being posted 
here to receive them when so driven round. Thus 
hemmed in between two concentrated and converging 
fires, the Indians suffered great lonn, and being panic- 
struck beyond measure they fled separately through 
the woods in all directions. Nor did they once re- 
cover. They left upon the field sixty dead, among 
whom were many reputed their bravest warriors. 
Many more were wounded so that they died. 

The leader of the Indians in this engagement was 
said to be Kyashuta. He was chief sachem of the 
Senccas, and by the power of his command carried 
the Mingoes and all the Ohio tribes into the war. He 
made his name as famous almost as the name of his 
great compeer, Poutiac. He was a savage in every sense 
of the word. Turbulent and treacherous as he was, he 
was one of the last to make peace with the whites, and 
did so only when he was at their mercy. But fierce 
as he was when on the war-path and as he has been 
universally considered, yet there are some who have 
given high praise to his character. Wellington, in 
1770. when on a tour to the Ohio, stopped to pay his 
compliments to Kyashuta, and he states that he was 
treated by him with great kindness. He was one of 
the Indians who went with Washington to the French 
at Venango in 1753, before the French and Indian 
war. 

At the time of this defeat the Mingoes had their 
headquarters at the old town of Logstown, on the 
Ohio, built for them by the French. After this battle 
they deserted this place. 

Bouquet, collecting his worn-out soldiers, proceeded 
to Bushy Run, where he encamped. When the dan- 
ger had seemed the most imminent a number of 
teamsters hid themselves among the bushes and al- 
lowed some of the horses to escape. On this account 
part of the convoy had to be destroyed. With the 
rest Bouquet advanced to Fort Pitt, which he reached 
on the 9th of August, 1763. 1 



1 TIenry Bouquet, who made hit name fkmons in American ooloninl 
history, mimI who has 1mm! a post-office in Westmoreland County called for 
him, thus desanrtug at onr hands some notice, was born at Rolle, in the 
Cnnton of Berne, Swltxerlnud, alioat 1719. At the age of sereuteen he 
was received an a cadet in the regiment of Constance, and I hence parsed 
into the service of the King of .Sardinia, in whose wan he distinguished 
himself as a lieutenant, and afterward* ns adjutant. In 1748 he entered 
the Swiss GuipI* a* lieutenant-colonel. When the war broke out In 
1754 l**tween Kuglnnd and France he was solicited by the English to 
serve in America. His ability soon got him in grant confldonce In Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, and he win employed In various services. He 
first distinguished himself undor Forbes, and was one of his chief ad- 
visers. He readily fell into the provincial mode of fighting the Indian*, 
which says more for his military genius than hi* former services would 
express At the time of Pontic's war, as we haro ►oen at length, he 
was ordered by Gen. Amherst to relieve the western garrii«jn«, which ho 
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We shall here give some account of the settlements 
of this region from the time of the occupancy of Fort 
Duqueane by Forbes in 1759 to the opening of the 
land office in 1769, a dste to be always remembered 
in the history of the Westmoreland settlements. We 
shall also give a summsry of the rules and regula- 
tions by which the land office was guided, and try 
to get an understanding of the relation between it 
and the people. It is a subject frequently to be re- 
curred to, for within this )>eriod there is such a con- 
flict of law and disobedience, of justice and injustice, 
of singular friendships and of singular enmities 
among the settlers and the natives, of misunderstood 
boundaries and of violated treaties. 

The intervening period between these two dates is 
the date of Pontiuc's war (17G3). The settlements of 
this region may be aptly compared to the encroach- 
ment of the flow tide upon the beach. Waves of 
people were borne outward, and then from causes to 
be explained were driven back, only to be again driven 
outward with increased and accelerated force and 
body. From the close of this memorable war, of 
short duration it is true, but filled with barbarities 
untold, there was a cessation, and the country was 
left to comparative peace until the breaking out of 
Dunm ore's war before the Revolution (1774). During 
this time immigration to the west of the Allegheny 



did so snccossfnlly with such Inefficient means. No soldier of foreign 
birth was so distinguished or so successful In Indian warfare as he was. 
The next year after this battle, that was in 1704, ha was placed at the 
head of a force of Pennsylvania and VI rain la volunteers, which he had 
organised at Tort London, Pa., with which he penetrated In a "Hue of 
battle" from Fort Pitt Into the Indian country along tke Muskingum. 
Tho snvsges, baffled and unsuccessful In all their attempts *t surprise 
and smbiish, sued for peace, and the M Treaty of Bouquet," made then 
and there, is as notorious in Ohio ss the " Buttle of Bouquet** Is in Penn- 
sylvania. Ths Assembly of Pennsylvania and the Burgesses or Virginia 
adopted addresses of gratitude, tendered him their thanks, and recom- 
mended him fur promotion in Ills Majesty's service. Immediately after 
the peso* with the Iinllans was concluded, the king made him brigadier- 
genera) and commandant in the Sonthern colonies of British America, 
o lived n<»t long to enjoy his honors, for he died at Penaacola, 1707, 



II 



'lamented l»y his friends, and rogrettod universally.'' 
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Mountains commenced and continued. Settlements 
were then started in places and localities which were 
permanently held. By Bouquet's treaty of 1764 the 
Indians granted tjtie whites the privilege of erecting 
forts arid trading-houses wherever they pleased, and 
of traveling the road from sunrising till sunsetting. 1 
Had there been no opposition but that offered by the 
natives, Western Pennsylvania would have been soon 
settled ; but from circumstances peculiar to this colony 
the settlements here were delayed and retarded. 

We have stated that the authorities of our Province 
did not allow any one to settle on lands not purchased 
from the Indians. But it- will be remembered that 
by the treaty of Albany in 1754 all lands lying west 
of the Susquehanna, and as far in extent as the limits 
of the Province, were said to have been so purchased. 
This treaty driving the Indians to take part with the 
French, as Was terribly witnessed by Braddock's de- 
feat and the aggressive war following, compelled Gov- 
ernor Morris in the next year, 1755, to issue his proc- 
lamation in which he distinctly asserted that this 
fraud was apparent to the whole world, and the de- 
mand so exorbitant that by it the natives had not a 
country left to subsist in. 1 Perhaps the authorities 
were, as was subsequently given out, as poorly in- 
formed as to where the limits extended as the Indians 
were in comprehending the points of the compass ; 
for it was afterwards found that the boundaries did 
not by any means extend so far as the actual limits 
of the Province. But the Indians the more loudly 
compjained of this injustice. Many conferences were 
held about the region of the Ohio, among which may 
be noted those of Weiser's, Post's, and Crogan's, a 
familiarity with the details of which may be acquired 
from any narrative covering this era and bearing on 
this section. These all were preliminary, and finally 
led to the treaty of Easton, October, 1758, which was 
consummated after the successful expedition of Forbes 
in capturing Fort Duquesne. In this treaty of 1758 
the authorities of the Province surrendered to the 
Indian Six Nations and their allies all to the north- 
ward and westward of the Allegheny Mountains, and 
finally and indubitably secured all the remainder 
eastward to the proprietaries. 

In the southern part of the State, east of West- 
moreland, the purchase of 1758 would have had for 
its western boundary the line between Somerset and 
Bedford, Cambria and Blair Counties. 

1 After Bonqnet's victory the Indian warriors retreated into the wil- 
derness of Ohio, and did not regard themselves as safe till tlwy stopped 
at the Muskingum. But Bouquet with new forces pursued them thither, 
and at the memurab'e treaty of 1764, on the Muskingum, exacted such 
terms and restricted those Inclined to war to such limits that it has been 
regarded an the most efficacious of nil treaties forced from them at the 
point of the Imyonet.— Oraig % $ " OUUn Time." 

* At the treaty of Albany, in 1754, the delegates from Pennsylvania 
secured, as was alleged, irregularly, a great portion of the land to which 
the title of the Indians wm not extinguished, by which many tribes 
found the ground which had been secured to them by treaties with the 
Six Nations s>ld from under their feet. Tub had been guaranteed to 
them on their removal thither. 



Pennsylvania could thus not claim any of the terri- 
tory west of that line' for the purpose of giving lands 
to her inhabitants, because to have done so would 
have been in violation of hec good faith and of her 
prior treaties with the natives. 

Beyond the franchise of the proprietaries, however, 
were the reserved privileges of the crown. The king 
of England, as lord paramount, sent his soldiers 
through both Virginia and Pennsylvania, as he had 
a right to do, opened up his military roads and his 
highways, established his military posts, and kept up 
his garrisons. From the time of Forbes till after the 
treaty of 1768 there were British officers and a garrison 
at Fort Pitt. At Ligonier there was sometimes a 
regular British officer and sometimes a subaltern in 
the service of the Province, but who was specially 
empowered by delegated authority from the officer in 
his military department over him to grant under cer- 
tain restrictions permits to occupy parcels of land, as 
the commandant at Fort Pitt could. 

The successful termination of the French and Indian 
war in 1759 and 1760 gave to England the possession 
of Canada, as well as th6 great West. Hence were 
the fortifications and military posts which had been 
erected by the French turned over to and occupied by 
the British. To have ready access to and communi- 
cation with these posts and from one to the other was 
a necessity. In encouraging all efforts of the royal 
deputies in that direction, no one of the old colonies 
was more ready and active than was Virginia, 4 
Many of her grants had been made before the time 
of Braddock, and she was now as sedulous as ever 
in protecting them. 

Among those which were regarded as the necessary 
and special privileges of these royal commandants was 
that one to which we have alluded, of granting to set- 
tlers permission to occupy, settle upon, and cultivate 
lands, which might be retained afterwards by a com- 
pliance with the regulations of the Penns, whose ulti- 
mate right in the land was never questioned. The 
object manifestly was to encourage settlers near the 
garrisons, whose labor was necessary for the produc- 
tion of necessaries for the use and preservation of the 
garrison. Soldiers who were married and stationed at 
these posts kept their families with them. Permits 
were granted also to certain settlers along the old 
roads, and at stations on the rivers, where they were 
of advantage to the military authorities or subserved 
a useful and needed purpose. As a very wide margin 
circumscribed the discretion of these officers, it will 
be readily inferred that these permits were granted for 
many reasons. 5 

•See line marking western limits of the purchase of 1749, and pur- 
chase of 17-16 and prior, on maps of various purchases. 

In 1755, by tlie Iiooks of the Secretary of Virginia, three millions had 
wen granted west of the mountains to her settle™- Irt 1758 that colony 
endeavored to encourage by law settlem^ tl% \(\ the ludUn country. 

* In 17G5 the second town of Pittsbur&v. t^jLd out by permbwl 



the commanding officer at Fort Pitt, 
"jbc followiug is a copy of a peimis. 
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Many with stout hearts, level heads, and ready 
hands availed themselves of these privileges, and 
some by special permit, others by official influence, 
took up lands in various parts, but especially near 
the forts: There were others who availed themselves 
of the power delegated to these commandants, and 
got their permits to reoccupy lands which they had 
previously occupied before the time of Brad Jock, and 
which they had first possessed under the cover of 
Virginia, or more directly of the Ohio Company. 

The same technicality about titles did not exist in 
Virginia. And now we touch upon a subject which 
in the annals of Southwestern Pennsylvania assumes 
•great proportions. The early civil history of this 
region is the history of conflicting boundary claims. 

Virginia by her charter from James the First, 1609, 
claimed all the territory from the Atlantic Ocean 
which, bounded by a straight line on the northern 
limits, extended " up into the land throughout from 
sea to sea, west and northwest," which line, if now al- 
lowed as then claimed, would take in Maryland, most 
of Southwestern Pennsylvania, Ohio, and all West 
and Northwest up to 54° 40'. This patent was, in 1624, 
at the instance of the company, revoked, and although 
never afterwards restored, was made the pretext by 
Virginia of great and most arrogant pretensions. 1 

The line of Penn's province was, as is well known, 
from the fortieth degree of north latitude " in a straight 
line westward" to the limits of five degrees of longi- 
tude from the Delaware.' Now a degree of longitude 
is between sixty-eight and sixty-nine geographical 
miles, and the five degrees, had they been marked 
and measured, would have reached, as we see, beyond 
the Monongahela. But it came to be believed by 
the authorities of Virginia that these five degrees 
would not reach over the mountains. 8 



Frederick Rhorer, the original of which Is in the p>sseeslon of Caleb 
Cope, Esq. : 

M By Arthur St Hair, UU Lieut. In his Majesty's Sixtieth ItegL of foot, 
baring the care of hU Majesty's fort at Loonier. 

U I hare given Permission to Frederick Itorer to cultivate a certain 
Piece of Lund in the neighborhood of Fort Ligonier, over a certain 
creek, which empties itself into the Loynl Ilnnning, known by the name 
of the Goal Pitt Creek ; beginning at a White Oik standing on a spring 
and marked with the letters FXR*nd running from thence to another 
Tree marked with the same letter* and stuiiding on another Spring 
called the Falling Spring, and from these two marked Trees towards 
the ed [said] Coal Pitt Creek supposed to contain two hnnd. acres he the 
■aid Frederick Rorer being willing to submit to all orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief the command! ug officer of the District, and of the 
Garrison. 

" Given under my hand at Ligonier this 11th day of April, 17C7. 

**Aa. St. Clvix.' 

i By reason of the alleged point from which to start the ideal line, 
taken from the misprint of John Smith's map, the only one at the date 
of the charters, which point was placed nineteen m les too far to the 
sonth, arose the controversy between the proprietaries of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, which alter long litigation was Anally decided by the 
Lord Chancellor of England. 

■ But the Pennsylvania authorities, when they were nsked to help ex- 
pel the Fren«h, expressed with some equivocation a doubt, among other 
stronger objections, whether the intrusion uxi« on their territory. 

* Verch, ** Secular History'' in "Cent. Mem.," p. 300, and numerous 
other authorities. 



It would, however, had this question never risen, 
have been a futile and useless thing to attempt to 
keep out this class of settlers who wanted to come 
into these parts from coming in. In the history of 
Pennsylvania it is noticeable thai ths tettlomenta 
mostly preceded the treaties. 

Immigrants, therefore, in spite of all remonstrance 
and in the face of all dangers, came into this region. 
Virginia offered inducements; Pennsylvania imposed 
objections. Those, then, who did come in found argu- 
ment* ready at hand in favor of sustaining the claims 
of Virginia, They alleged that Virginia had fought 
for the land, had organized expeditions against the 
hostile Indians, had sent Washington with Braddock 
against the French, and had succeeded moat effectu- 
ally in reclaiming a region to which she had mani- 
fest right, and hud always watched over her settlers, 
giving them lands cheap and not burdening them 
heavily with taxes, and that therefore their allegiance, 
on all grounds natural as well as civil, was due to her 
in preference to Pennsylvania. 

The region, too, was readier of access through 
her undisputed territory than through that of Penn- 
sylvania. The Braddock road, used before the time 
of Pontiac's war (1704) in preference to the Forbet 
road, was after that time the great highway for emi- 
grants to and through those parts, and many, indeed, 
from the interior of Pennsylvania preferred it to the 
other, which was regarded as more difficult and inse- 
cure. 

In 1765 many emigrants from Maryland and^ Vir- 
ginia removed over the mountains for the purpose of 
settling there. 4 These settled mostly in the Fayette 
part of what was then of Cumberland County, be- 
tween the mountains and the Monongahela River, 
some about the Turkey Foot (Confluence), some in 
the river bottoms of Greene and Washington Coun- 
ties, with a nucleus at Redstone (Brownsville), but 
most in the southern part of what is now Westmore- 
land, and by this time the old plantations which had 
be?n before deserted were mostly reoccupied. 

We then, in short, observe that although the Penn- 
sylvania authorities did not allow to private individ- 
uals the privilege of settlement, yet by a resistless 
impulse they forced themselves upon the forbidden 
ground. This the Indians complained of, for it was 
alleged, perhaps with reason, that there were many 
killed by the whites without provocation, and the 
Indians being always at war among themselves, it was 
not improbable that some of them in passing and re- 
passing from one place to another were thus killed. 
When we are further acquainted with the character 
of these settlers it will not seem at all improbable. 
The authorities, both of Pennsylvania and of Vir- 
ginia, were active in their professions, in their local 
treaties, and in their supervising legislation to mollify 



4 Thh statement takes in its purview those settlers under the Ohio 
Company's grant and at Gist's. 
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complaints made were by the Pennsylvania commis- 
•iooen against the Indians for telling their lande to 
the settlers, and lor the interference of the Mingoes 
at the Bedstone Conference. 1 

Bat the s ettler s did not remove, nor did any of 
them "suffer death without benefit of clergy" for re- 
maining, for by this and from other things they felt 
assured that among them there was no immediate 
danger of war, for they were a willful-minded, stub- 
born set of men, inured to roughness all. their lives. 

But all signs indicated that another Indian war was 
brewing, a war which promised to be a general one. 
The hostile* had been quiet as long as was usual, and 
their m titterings all round the settlements of the 
whites from Western New York to Western Virginia 
were audible. To none was it more instinctively per- 
ceptible than to 8ir William Johnson, the one man 
to whom, more than to any other the Board of Trade 
and Plantations intrusted the management of the 
royal and 'colonial interest arising from trouble wHh 
the tribes. This war was thereupon averted by the 
intervention of vjhnson, whose influence over the 
Six Nations was unbounded. At his suggestion a 
great council was held at Fort Stanwix, in New 
York. Here all grievances were redressed, chains 
brightened, tomahawks buried, etc. By the terms 
of this treaty made with the Six Nations, November 5, 
1768, all the territory extending in a boundary from 
the New York line on the Susquehanna, past Towanda 
and Tyadaghton Creek, up the West Branch, over to 
Kittanning on the Allegheny, and thence down the 
Ohio and along the Monongahela to the Province 
line was conveyed to the proprietaries. This was 
called the New Purchase. Of the most of this re- 
gion was afterwards erected Bedford and then West- 
moreland Counties. 

The New Purchase, or that of 1768, on our map be- 
gins at the Susquehanna in Bradford County ; thence, 
following the courses of those local streams which 
then were designated by their Indian names, the line 
meanders in a south and west direction through the 
counties of Tioga, Lycoming, Clinton, to the north- 
east corner of Clearfield ; passing through Clearfield 
from the northeast to the southwest corner, it reaches 
a point at Cherry Tree where Indiana, Clearfield, and 
Cambria meet; thence in a straight line across In- 
diana County to Kittanning, on the Allegheny River ; 
thence down the Allegheny to the Ohio, and along 
the Monongahela till it strikes the boundary line of 
the State on its southern side. 

Lotus now glance at the settlements of this "most- 
west-land" at the date of this treaty, 1768. First then 
there was Christopher Gist, agent and surveyor of the 
Ohio Company, who enjoys the distinction of being 
the first white settler west of Laurel Hill, in Pennsyl- 
vania, who came to stay. In 1752-58 he located at 



i T«jch f "See Hist./* p. 803. "HliratM of Conference,** etc^ Piot. 
Bee Bapp, ** Hbt Western Pa.,** App'x, p. 181, 4 *q. 



Mount Braddock, now Fayette County, and induced 
elereu other families to settle near him, some of whom 
were his relations. This settlement was not far from 
Connelksville, and on the Ohio Company's road. 

In 1764, when the French expelled the English 
Virginians from the Ohio and its tributaries, William 
Trent, George Cogan, Robert Callender, and Michael 
Tesif were partners in the trading business, and 
having suffered by their ejectment, they applied to 
the government of Pennsylvania with a carefully 
prepared statement of their losses. From their ac- 
count and statement, which was supported by affidavit, 
they had at that time ten acres of corn, with large 
fields cleared, near 61iarpsburg (at Etna borough), 
which they were obliged to leare ; also one house at 
the Sewickley bottom, about twenty-five miles from 
Fort Duquesne, up the Youghiogheoy, with fields 
fenced and grain in the ground, these last being val- 
ued at three hundred pounds. 

Previous to 1754 the more southern part, presumed 
to be in Virgiuia, we have said, was visited by settlers 
from Msryland, some of whom remained. Among 
these was Frederick Waltxer, who lived four miles 
west of Union town. These, with the exception of a 
few agents among the Indians who for the time 
being were compelled to sbide at some certain place, 
and of those who settled in Tygart's Valley, are said 
to have been the first prior to Braddock 's expedition 
(1755). But whatever settlers there then were, after 
the battle at the Monongahela they had to leave their 
clearings. Some of them returned soon after, and 
others not till 1761 or later. 

Under Col. Bouquet and the commandants at Fort 
Pitt, many settlements were made near Pittsburgh in 
1760 and 1761, which in 1769 were located. William 
Jacob settled at the mouth of Redstone Creek in 
1761, and by removal in 1763. James Ooudin in 1762 
raised a house at Eleven-Mile Run, which flows into 
the Monongahela. The Byerly settlement, near Har- 
rison City, dates from 1758. John Irwin settled at 
the mouth of Bushy Run, not far from Byerly's, in 
1768. John Frazer, John Ormsby, Sr. and Jr., and 
Oliver Ormsby had made improvements on Turtle 
Creek prior to 1762. 

There is much evidence to make one believe that 
before the time of Pontiac's war, about 1762, there 
were more settlers occupying lands at no great dis- 
tance from the great roads and the military posts than 
we have any specific or absolute knowledge of. What 
their numbers or their names were we have no pos- 
sible account. The Byerly settlement, for instance, 
had an accession of several families, as is discovered 
among the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
State. Some lands about Fort Ligonier, and even at 
a distance from the fort on the summit of Chestnut 
Ridge, were cleared by inhabitants of Cumberland 
County, who at that date had not yet removed their 
families hither. On these clearings were raised po- 
tatoes and corn, and the product in some instances, 
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and these certainly before 1768, was sent over the 
mountains for those there. These lands were held by 
mere occupancy, taken by " tomahawk title," as they 
called it, after a manner of title partially, under some 
conditions, allowed by the laws of Virginia, but in 
this purchase, under the laws of Pennsylvania, being 
in itself no title. Some lands along the Conemaugh, 
and in the Ligonier Valley along the Indian trail, 
and subsequently the main road from Ligonier to 
Kittanning, and some along the trail by the Loyal- 
hanna, were thus occupied. It is true that warrants 
were afterwards laid upon many of these improve- 
ments, and the titles were confirmed to those who, 
settling upon them, had a prior claim. 1 But some 
tracts were passed or sold before they were warranted, 
or, in other words, before a title could be given. 
Hence one source of litigation which for two genera- 
tions engrossed the closest application of the best 
legal minds in the West, a subject to analyze which, 
unless to a student of the law, would be unprofitable 
and a great labor. 

It is inferred that up to 1768 no considerable settle- 
ments were made in Southwestern Pennsylvania other 
than those in Fayette and its borders, for none others 
were complained of. Mr. Steele estimated their num- 
ber at that time at one hundred and fifty families, 
which would not exceed eight hundred souls. In 
this, however, he did not include many in the Wash- 
ington County region beyond the Monongahela, but 
confined his report particularly to the Bedstone, the 
Youghiogheny, and the Turkey Foot settlements. 3 Of 
these he reports eight or ten families in the Turkey 
Foot, which, by the way, he did not visit in person, 
and " a few families" near the crossings of the Little 
Yough. This estimate does not include the settlers 
around Fort Pitt, Fort Burd (Brownsville), Fort 
Ligonier, and the great roads leading to these forts, 

i Although this law of Feb. 3, 1768, was in a certain sense not regarded, 
and was toon rendered nugatory and inoperative by the treaty of 17G8, 
yet there are in the record* of the Supreme Court cases from Wcetmore- 
laud County brought up under this law; and some lust all rhiiui they 
had in lands which they had illegally occupied. Iu the case of Chris- 
topher Rodebaugh, who had settled on the Forbes road under permit 
from Oul. Bouquet, commandant at Fort Pitt, in 1761, the title to a 
portion thereof passed from his descendants because he had not availed 
himself of the privilege of getting a warrant when the land-office whs 
opened in 1769. (See Bioren's Laws of Pennsylvania, title, "Land 
Offlce.-) 

***Tlie names of inhabitants near Redstone: John Wiseman, Henry 
Prisser, William Liun, William Colvln, John Vervalson, Abraham Ty- 
gard, Thomas Brown, Richard Bodgers, Henry Swats, Jos. BfcClean, 
Jesse Martin, Adam Hatton, John Verwald, Jr., James Waller, Thomas 
Don ter, Captain Golburn, John Belong, Peter Young, George Martin, 
Thomas Down, Andrew Gudgeon, Phil. Suto, James Crawford, John 
Peters, Michael Hooter, Andrew Linn, Gabriel Conn, John Martin, Hans 
Cook, Daniel McCay, Josias Crawford, * one* Provence. 

•* Names of those who met us at Glesse's (Christopher Gist's) place : 

"One Bloomfleld,.James Lynn, Ese. Johnson, Richard Harrison, Phil. 
Lute, J. Johnson, Tlios. Glesse, Chas. Lindsay, James Wallace, Henry 
Bark ham, Lawrence Harrison, Ralph Hlekeubottom. 

M Names of the people at Turkey Foot: 

M Henry Abrahams, Ese. Dewit, James Spencer, Benjamin Jennings, 
John Cooper, Ese. Hickman, John Euslow, Henry Enslow, Benjamin 
Pursley." As reported by Rev. Steele. 



who had been allowed military permits, nor Col. 
Crogan's settlement along the Allegheny. Of these 
latter the number has been estimated at three hun- 
dred. 3 

And now there began a loud knocking at the door. 
During this time the eastern portion of the Province 
was beginning, as they caljed it, to be " thickly set- 
tled." Lands were getting scarce ; the younger sons 
of the older settlers must be provided for, for our 
ancestors were emphatically an agricultural race, and 
nothing so satisfied them as an acquisition of land. 
Besides these there were many emigrants whom petty 
tyranny, landlordism, misgovernment, and the ex- 
pectation of betterment drove to these shores, and 
who were waiting for a place to shelter their heads, 
willing and over-anxious to begin life in the new. 
The Indian race could not stand before the white 
race, and was receding before it. The wandering 
proclivities of the former and the aggressive proclivi- 
ties of the latter were mutually understood. But no 
inducement was offered, for as yet no title could be 
given to those who wanted to enter upon these vacant 
lands and make them their own. Public policy, and 
the irresistible clamor of those on the outside, made 
it apparent that the peopling of this extensive domain 
could not much longer be delayed. 

It is here proper to state that it was the policy and 
the practice of the proprietaries — that is, Penn and his 
heirs and successors — to reserve large portions of land 
for their personal use in certain districts all over the 
Province. In the year 1700, Penn issued his warrant 
to the surveyor-general to reserve for him and his 
heirs five hundred acres out of *very township of five 
thousand acres. These reservations were cajled 
manors, and over them and in them the proprietary 
had exclusive jurisdiction, both as landlord and as 
judge in matters of law. In accordance with this order 
there were two reservations of the Penns within West- 
moreland County. One was called the Manor of Den- 
mark, and was situated on Bushy Run. It contained 
four thousand eight hundred and sixty-one acres. 
Bouquet's battle of August, 1763, was fought on, after- 
ward, this manor. The station of Manor, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, designates its location. The 
other reservation was called Penn's Lodge. It con- 
tained five thousand five hundred and sixty-eight 
acres, and lies in the southern part of the county, 
Sewickley township marking its location. The latter 
manor lies in a fine agricultural district, while the 
former is rich in deposits of bituminous coal. 4 Had 

* Veech, "Sec. Hist," 303, and " Steele's Letter.'* 

It is generally conceded that Smollett (" Hist, of England") did not 
know what lie was talking about when he said that the erection of Fort 
Pitt (17M)-GO) ** gave perfect security to about 4000 settlers, who now re- 
turned, etc.," * h ich statement has sometimes been quoted. It Is not 
correct, unless he meant to convey the idea that Fort Pitt covered, with 
its handful of soldiers, the whole of Western Pennsylvania and Western 
Virginia from the mountains to the riv^t*. v\AcYi Is simply absurd. 

* These were the only manors In ^y »«aoT°^* n ^ proper— our West- 
moreland. Those of the New Purch a^, r*K*^ some two hundred 
thousand acres. ^^ *** 
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these reservations alone been held intact to our time 
their possessors would be millionaires. But circum- 
stances completely destroyed the claim of the powos- 
sors to all title to such real property in Pennsylvania. 
At the American Revolution the Penns sided with 
the crown and against the colonics. On the 28th of 
June, 1779, was passed the Divesting Act, which act 
divested the title from the Penns aud vested it in the 
Commonwealth. This was not doue, of course, with- 
out a valuable recompense; and it was considered 
unreasonable, as indeed it was, that a claim of such 
boundless authority— for the authority extended to 
the making of laws, the establishing of courts-bnron, 
and the bestowal of special privileges on favored per- 
sons — should be allowed to exist in the midst of a 
republic of freemen. Accordingly, all titles to pro- 
prietorial, or manorial, lands within these bounds are 
traceable to the State, and are not oiLolder date than 
the year mentioned, 1779. 

A warrant is an order from the land office to survey 
and locate lands spplied for. 1 A person desiring land 
from the Province was required first to make applica- 
tion, get the warrant issued thereon directed to the 
surveyor-general, who by his deputy mostly sur- 
veyed the same, and return it back to the land office, 
upon which, if there was no irregularity, a patent or 
deed from the Commonwealth issued under the great 
seal and superscription of the Governor. Thus, as 
we have seen, there could be no warrant given out by 
the civil authorities to any one settled in Westmore- 
land County prior to 1769, at which date the land 
office was first opened for this purpose, so far as regards 
the territory acquired by this treaty which we are still 
upon. But after this treaty in 17G8, by which this 
land was acquired, it was in order then to grant war- 
rants to such as had settled and such as proposed to 
settle in the New Purchase. 

As the soldiers of the Pennsylvania regiment had 
served through the preceding, wars together, it was 
now their wish to settle in peace together; for this 
purpose the Province set apart one hundred and four 
thousand acres. Then there were also preferences for 
individuals, such as special grants, the lands donated 
to officers, and the proprietary reservations. 

As there were thousands of applications for land 
at the land office, the question at once arose how the 
preference should be given, if, indeed, any prefer- 
ence was allowed; for when the land office should 
be opened it was to be on a day certain, and after 
public proclamation. It was impossible to receive 
applications or to grant a title for the applications 
now waiting from settlers, from parties proposing 
to remove into this region, from land speculators, 
and from foreign immigrants. It was found expe- 
dient, therefore, to have the choice made by means 
of a lottery scheme, a scheme not unknown to the 

> Lauds, the title to which is traceable to Peun'e successors who sold 
by constituted attorney, by provisions of act of Assembly, do not uecd 
to be patented from the State. 



land office department The choice was thai to be 
given by lot By a public advertisement from James 
Tilgham, secretary of the office, on Feb. 28, 1769, it 
was made known that thejand office would be open 
on the 3d of April then next, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, to receive applications from all persons in- 
clined to take up lands in the New Purchase. The 
terms were five pounds sterling per hundred acres, 
and one penny per annum quit-rent 

From the records of the land office we derive the 
facts that, as it was anticipated on the opening of the 
office on this day great numbers would be ready to 
give in their locations at the same instant, it was the 
opinion of the Governor and the n gents that the most 
unexceptionable method of receiving these locations 
would be, after receiving them from the people, to 
put them into a box or trunk, and, after mixing them, 
to draw out and number them in the order drawn. 
Those who had settled, especially those who had set- 
tled by permission of the commanding officers, were 
allowed to have the preference. This was done in 
order, and the l'nt following declared those who had 
so drawn. But up to 1772 there were no warrants 
issued on application made for lands upon improve- 
ments or old survevs. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PREDOMINANT NATIONALITIES OF TIIE SETTLERS. 

"New rurcl ass* 1 in Cuml*rlaud Connty Territory — Ths Penns appoint 
Jiutice* of the Prate for that |*tt of Cumberland County west of 
Lit ii ret Hill— No exi.lcnce of nnj Autlnnity being ex ere sod by these 
*Ih£ 'Htrate*— Horifurd County created— Town«hlp Divisions of that 
part of lied ford County width later becHiuo Westmoreland — Ttx*Rolls 
for Uedlord County— Number of Landholders aud of Tenant* returned 
—The Southwestern Bonn tin ry of Bedford County— No Act tint Juris- 
diction of Bedford County Government tolerated by the Sett loir — 
First Courts of Bedford— Time** In the first Commission — Number of 
Applications at the opening of the Land Office In 1700— Prominent 
lien who took up Land ut that date— Different Nationalities of the Set- 
tlers: Scotcb-lrhih, Germans, French Huguenots, Engllsh-Aoiericsus 
— Localities of their Settlements— Predominant Nationality of Penn« 
sylrnnia Settlers before the Revolution — Immigration of the Scotch- 
Irish, particularly that of 177 1 -7i— Their Nativity, and accouut of 
their Denization In the North of Ireland— Their Distinct Character- 
istics — How they were hold by Friends and by Dofamers — They aud the 
Dutch, bad neighbor*— Their Influence in Public Affairs In Western 
Pennsylvania, and reference therein to the Whiskey IiisurrecUon. 

That portion of the purchase of 1768 (or the New 
Purchase) which was afterwards the territory of West- 
moreland was between the date of the purchase and 
the 9th of March, 1771 (the date of the erection of 
Bedford County), included in the political division 
of Cumberland County, which had been erected long 
before (1750\ 

In May, 1770, some ten months before the erection 
of Bedford County, Arthur St. Clair, William Craw- 
ford, Thomas Gist, and Dorsey Pentecost, all historic 
names, were among the justices of the peace appointed 
for Cumberland County. But tbey have left no trace 
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taken up in Westmoreland Cocnty. In the first month 
after the opening of the office there were three thou- 
sand two hundred applications. Although a large 
percentage of these applications was made by specu- 
lators, yet the most were made by those who intended 
to locate here and reside permanently on the land. 

It is not possible for us to specify by name and at 
length those of the earliest settlers under this arrange- 
ment, but from the lists which we shall further on give, 
and from opportune references hereafter in the body 
of this work and in the notes, the reader shall have to 
get his information. It is noticeable that nearly all 
the men who became prominent in this region, either 
'as representatives of the proprietary government or 
in public affairs under the Common wealth, took up 
tracts of land at this time. St Clair took up large 
bodies, both in his own name and in the different 
names of members of his family and of bis wife's re- 
lations ; so also did Hanna, the Proctors, the Loch- 
rys, Gist, Hamilton, Thompson, James Smith, Craw- 
ford, and, indeed, nearly all of those with whose 
names we are familiar as the representative meu of 
the early times, and that whether they had money to 
pay for them or no. 

Of those people who took up land to live upon it, 
by far the largest proportion were emigrants, or the 
children of emigrants, of Scotch-Irish descent, them- 
selves called Scotch-Irish. They claimed that they 
had been only denizens of Ireland, from where they 
emigrated, and whither they had been transplanted 
from Scotland, the native country of their ancestor*. 

These were scattered all over the country, but they 
were to be found more noticeably in clusters where it 
was to be presumed that the land would grow more 
rapidly in value, and where there were more facilities 
for making money and living by thrift rather than by 
labor, but not at the expense of labor. There was 
quite a settlement of them about Pittsburgh, at the 
Forks of the Ohio, along the Monongahela and the 
other rivers, and along the main roads. But where 
were they not? 

The next largest class — speaking in reference to 
their nationality — was of German origin, the offspring 
of the early settlers of the Berks, Lancaster, and Cum- 
berland region, although some were emigrants from 
the Palatinate or Rhine provinces, and from Wfir- 
temberg. Of these many chose the most dreary slopes 
of the Chestnut Ridge, and they were the farthest 
back from the main (Forbes') road, although there 
was quite a settlement in Hempfield township, and 
around the Harrold and Byerly locations, between 
Greensburg and Irwin. These people were not so 
aggressive as the former, and, as a rule, they laid out a 
life-work devoted to labor. 

There were, too, among these some who were de- 
scendants of those French Huguenots who, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, were scattered 
over Europe, and who having lived for the space of 
several generations among the neighboring nations 



who received them, had, from intermarriage and cus- 
tom*, lost not only their language but the most prom- 
inent distinctions of their nationality. They had, in 
fact, ceased to be French, and they had forgotten their 
minny vales, and their cottages embowered with vines, 
where on trestles the purple grapes glistened. But at 
this day, in Ligonler Valley especially, shall you find 
French names and people of French lineage as com- 
pletely Americanised as the descendants of those 
voyagers who came over in the u Mayflower.' 9 The 
rest were American- English. 

Before we begin the narrative of such events as art 
connected together in the history of our county, prop- 
erly so speaking, this may be a more proper place to 
acquire a knowledge of those people who made up the 
greatest number of its inhabitants, and who have left 
upon it, both in its organising state and in its more 
progressive state, such plain and enduring marks of 
their presence. By looking at the intervening space 
between the time when the country was left to peace 
after the termination of the Indian wars and the 
opening of the land by the subsequent treaties, and 
the epoch of 1773, we see, in the sggregatc, what is a 
difficult matter to discern by even the process of 
tracing up the settlements and the transitions of the 
settlers from place to place. It is seen that the termi- 
nation of the French and Indian war (1763) was fol- 
lowed by an extension of settlements in all directions. 
Where the land was secured to the English, as was all 
the northern territory of Canada, the only barrier was 
the occupancy of the Indians. This the English- 
Americans, as a separate nation or people, which they 
evidently from many reasons were, did not count on ; 
and in this spontaneous transition nowhere did so 
great a movement take place as in the parallels which 
mark Southern Penn.sylvunia and Virginia, and the 
northern line of North Carolina. The advance 
rapidly seated themselves on what was then the 
other side of the Alleghenies; and notwithstanding 
that a royal proclamation forbade settlers seating 
themselves beyond this barrier, yet the banks of the 
Monongahela were occupied by emigrants from Vir- 
ginia, Eastern Pennsylvania, and Maryland; and 
soon after away off* in Tennessee and Kentucky were 
the Long Hunters seeking sites for future opulent 
towns and cities. 

In summing up the nationalities of the inhabitants 
of the American colonies before the Revolution, as 
late as the year 1775, Mr. Bancroft states that fully 
four-fifths of the inhabitants of those thirteen original 
States had for their mother-tongue the English lan- 
guage. In the other fifth the German element pre- 
dominated, and predominated to a greater degree in 
Pennsylvania than in any other of the colonies. 
Pennsylvania, indeed, from the policy of its founders, 
became a general receptacle of foreigners of every 
shade of political opinion. The position which the 
city of Philadelphia relatively then filled as the me- 
tropolis of America was also an allurement for many. 
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considered by most Irishmen at the most signal de- 
feat Irishmen ever sustained. Neither has the patri- 
otism of the descendants of those warriors been re- 
garded as of any national honor. Not all the glamour 
and the love which attached to the name of Stuart 
could draw them when on a foreign soil to take sides 
with their hereditary king. The son of that heredi- 
tary king, remembering Derry and the Boyne, fixed 
his last hopes on the Highlanders of Scotland, and 
these with their wild battle-cries followed the Pre- 
tender down from Holy rood to Preston Pans. And 
this strange antipathy has extended and has followed 
them everywhere. The Scofch-Irish were not beloved 
in a broad national sense by either the thoroughbred 
8cot or the pure Irishman. There was as wide a 
barrier between an Arthur St. Clair and a William 
Findley as between a Duncan Ferguson and a Teague 
O'Regan. 1 ' 

The Scotch -Irish before leaving Ireland stood in 
the peculiar relation of a people who had lost all 
national obligation. They had no national history 
and no national poetry. For them Burns did not 
sing, nor did any wild Irish ballad, learned from the 
lips of an Irish mother, and full of the incense of 
patriotism and glory, linger in their hearts nnd in 
their ears in foreign lands. They brought with them 
no baby songs redolent of the shamrock and of the 
dewy meadows, of the banshees and the fairy lore of 
Erin. They lived in Ireland as the Hebrews lived in 
Egypt, and as the English Puritans lived in Holland. 
To the pure Irish the traditions of their hearthstones 
and the stories of their childhood lire never forgotten 
to their dying day, and a sympathy ever yearns 
towards the people of their ancestral isle. The Scotch, 
whether on the banks of the Susquehanna or at 
Luck now, are moved to tears at the pibroch and the 
half- barbaric chant of 4 * Bonnie Doon." But the 
Scotch-Irish lost all sense and idea of nationality, 
and remembered Ireland only ns their abiding-place, 
and in the stead of a national reverence and love 
sucked in with their mothers' milk, they with stoical 
firmness made an ideal of English literature and the 
English ideas of civil and personal freedom. Hence 
ha* arisen to a prominence what is most noticeable 
and is indeed admirable in their character, — inde- 
pendence in personal action and a predominance of 
practical notions of life. These principles and actions 
pervaded their whole being, and were the motives to 
all their acts. 

It would be no difficult matter to prepare a pane- 
gyric or a lampoon on the characteristics of the 
Scotch-Irish. Both have been skillfully done. 
Among themselves they have always had those who 
cunning!/ and adroitly and with much show of 
reason have been apt and ready to laud their ances- 
tors to the highest heaven ; among their enemies 



i Two taikntniTS in " Modern Chivalry," one a puro Iribhman, the 
other a pure Scotchman. 



(and of these they have had full share) there have 
always been some to pointedly show forth their fail- 
ings and to hold them up to ridicule. They have 
been attacked from all sides, but in these attacks they 
have not suffered. They were, in one word, detested 
by the Puritans of New England, by the Quakers, 
and by the Virginians. They could not fraternize 
with the Quakers any better than they could with 
the Pennsylvania "Dutch," whom they regarded 
with abhorrence. 1 

There was always, in the early settlement of the 
Province, a bitter feeling existing between the more 
peaceable of the people of Pennsylvania and the 
Scotch-Irish settlers. The policy of the Quakers 
and the Germans was a peaceable one ; that of the 
others was aggressive. It was said with some evi- 
dence of truth that these new-comers were the means, 
from their treatment of the Indiana, of much hostil- 
ity on their part, and of the shedding of much inno- 
cent blood. The murderers of the Moravian Christian 
Indians at the Tuscararus, in 1782, were of the same 
nationality as the murderers of the Conestoga Indians 
at Conestoga (by the Pax tang boys) in 1768. Both 
of these slaughters were wantonly committed in cold 
blood upon defenseless and inoffensive natives, and 
this without regard to age or sex, and in notorious 
violation of all the usages of Christian and civilized 
people. So, too, did those do who murdered Logan's 
family, which led to the rising of the tribes and the 
border war of 1774. The wickedness and the dis- 
honor of these things will never be forgotten, nor 
shall they ever cease to shame the pages of Penn- 
sylvania's history as long as annals are written and 
the acts of men remembered. 3 

Then, on the other hand, one writer says that " the 
descendants of these first Irish and Scotch, in what- 
ever district they may have cast their lot and fixed 
their stakes, are amongst the most prominent, virtu- 
ous, religious, active, useful, industrious, and enter- 
prising of the country." 

The popular prejudice developed against these im- 
migrants, of which we have spoken, found popular 
expression. Even the deputies of the proprietaries 
became alanned at the prospect of affairs touching 
this matter. To those in authority who had closely 
watched the changes making in the civil and domestic 
relations of certain portions of the Commonwealth 
it was the cause of remark and of comment. The 
provincial secretary, writing to the proprietaries, said 



* Rupp, "IILat Cumberland Comity." 

' Among those who along with the Quakers virulently attacked these 
M law I em people" for the torrihle net of the murder of tbe Conestoga 
Indians was Benjamin Franklin. In n pamphlet which be wrote and 
hml puhlixhpil, a dialogue therein bctwoeu " Andrew Trueman" and 
"Thomas Zeiilot" speaks of "Saunders Kent, an elJer these thirty 
years, that gxed to duty" (Kindly wornliip) "just before the mas s ac re, and 
while he " was saying grace t»a pint of wlihtky a wild lad ran his gully 
[knife] through the wiinie or a heathen man." . . . This pamphlet 
caused Franklin's di-feat for the Assembly, In which he had held a teat 
for fourteen years. 
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it " looked as if all Ireland is to send all her inhabit- 
ants, for last week no less than six ships arrived, and 
every day two or three arrive also. The common fear 
is that they thus crowd where they are not wanted." 

In some parts of the older-settled portion of the 
Province, particularly in the Cumberland Valley, 
then in York County, the Germans and the Irish came 
in contact with each other, and difficulties and dis- 
turbances rose among them. These feuds had as- 
sumed such a serious aspect in 1749 that the proprie- 
taries instructed their agents not to sell any more 
lands in York County to the Irish, but to offer induce- 
ments /or them to settle in the north, or Kittatinny 
Valley. Many of these Irish left these settlements 
for others farther west before the Revolution, and 
after the Revolution many others followed. 

What they wanted was land. They did not ask, as 
the sequel shows, who owned or claimed to own the 
land, whether Penri,*>r Dunmore, or Shingass. They 
never paid any regard to the claim of the Indians in 
the soil. If they did not at first actually keep the 
border in turmoil, which is hard to prove, they had 
the best motives and incentives for keeping it in an 
unsettled condition. 

A characteristic of these Irish is demonstrated in 
their public political acts. These people cherished 
the teachings of civil and religious liberty more in 
these woods than did their brethren in Ireland, in 
Scotland, or in England. They were the first to take 
active measures in resisting the acts of the kingly 
viceroy of Virginia, and among the first to protest 
against the forced military tyranny of the British 
ministry. And as they were quick to speak and act 
against their mother-government, so when they had 
transferred their allegiance to the republic they did 
not venerate it above what they erroneously thought 
to be their inherent rights. For evidence, in short, 
to prove their overruling influence in the affairs of 
our part of the State up to the close of the last cen- 
tury one single instance is sufficient; for the Whiskey 
Insurrection of 1794 was attributed almost wholly to 
the " Irish" of Pittsburgh and the surrounding region 
in which that sedition arose. The Federalists of New 
England said they did not in the least envy such a 
community; and the outspoken Oliver Walcott 
pointed to this civil commotion to further his oppo- 
sition to foreign immigration. 1 



l Tht observations shaped In the text hare been gathered from many 
•on roe*. Of the many authorities which we have gone over, and which 
la not tainted with prejudice, la "The Tint Century of the Bepublic," 
by Hon. F. A. Walker. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CUSTOMS, MORALS, AND MANNERS PRIOR TO THE 
ERECTION OF THE COUNTY. 

The German Settler*— Whence they Emigrated — In what they Differed 
from the 8cotcli-Irurii— Their Mnnnora, Habit*, etc.— Their Belief in the 
Supernatural— The AleiiiiouUf*— Peculiarities of their Religion* Ik- 
lief— Relation of three First Settler* to the Civil Law and Procedure 
In Court* — The Custom* and Laws which they Formulated— Effect of 
their Religion* Belief on tlteir Civil Society— recul'a'rtty of their 
Morals blended with their Manners— 8onthern Portion of the County 
being rai»idly filled up compared with the Northern Portion— Term* 
of Virginia Titles and terms of Peon's Titles— First Settlement* north 
of the Conemaugh— Early Pittsburgh— Fort Pitt abandoned— Early 
Efforts of the Settlers to erect a New County after opening of the 
Pennsylvania Land Office— Bedford County erected. 

In point of numbers, next to the Scotch-Irish were 
the Germans; but in no place, with the exception of 
their settlement in Hempfield and in Huntingdon 
townships, had these collected so thickly as the 
former. This particular settlement, however, has 
retained the distinctive traits of its German origin 
even to our own day. The Germans lived more iso- 
lated than the Scotch-Irish, and they were found 
scattered all over the county, where effective traces 
of their presence are still to be discerned. If we 
compare the names of those of an undoubted German 
origin who signed the petitions to Governor Jchn 
Penn in 1774, we find that the German element in 
some districts, especially in the one to which we have 
alluded, predominated over the Irish element. And 
although these were always a strong body in our 
county, yet, owing to their detached locations and 
their characteristics in not meddling in public affairs 
to the detriment or disparagement of their private 
interests, the whole controlling of affairs in the first 
years of our history was monopolized by the Scotch- 
Irish and the Americans of English descent. By and 
by these two elements began to coalesce, and towards 
the end of the Revolution there were at the head of 
county affairs, along with Cook and Jack, Huffnagle 
and Truby. 

The German settlers of Westmoreland were not all 
of them emigrants from Germany. The major part 
of them were descendants of settlers in the eastern 
portion of the Province. These were the Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch, a people formed by the admixture of the 
Germans and the Dutch of the Netherlands with 
Americans and with other foreigners. These spoke a 
language which differed as much from pure German as 
the German language differs from the English. Their 
characteristics were sobriety, economy, plainness, and 
honesty. They hastened to progress slowly. They 
devoted themselves chiefly to agriculture, while the 
Irish was the first to open taverns, erect mills, manu- 
facture whiskey, and speculate in land. It is notice- 
able how passive the German settlers were during the 
times of the troubles arising out of the claims of the 
two States, of which we fcW\ hereafter speak. This 
passivity may, how^y^ TC coU^ e ^ when we re- 
call the friendly terrvv* e . v the Virginians and 
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the German* were from the time the Ohio Company 
extended the benefit* of their privilege* to them. 

We have s|K>ken of some of the eharnrteriaties of 
the Irish, but to the presence of the*e (icrmiinn do 
xv e owe ino-»t of tho-e pleading delusion* \\Iim h nuikc 
ehihlhood to ninny so regrettable. The »t<ri«*s of 
gho*ts and goblins, of haunted *|w>ts, and of Kriiw- 
Kingles are now all but dispelled,— the t«liri II whittle 
of the locomotive has seared them off; " the interest- 
ing race has emigrated," 1 — but their descendant* in 
some remote parts yet, from generation to generation, 
treasure them, and the father transmits to the son 
the legends that held his boyhood. 

The opposition to innovation whieh was noticed 
by Tacitus in their ancestors in the woods of old Ger- 
many may yet be seen in their offspring. In that 
age — we mean .the early Westmoreland age— many 
houses had horseshoes nailed to the lintels of the 
doors to protect the inmates from the |>nwer of 
witches. Brimstone was burnt to keep them from 
the hen-coop, and the breastbone of a chicken put in 
a little bag and hung round the necks of the chil- 
dren to ward ofT the whooping-cough. Horse-nails 
xv ere carried for good luck, and beaux hunted for 
four-leaved clovers to get their sweethearts to look 
upon them favorably. A broth made from dried fox- 
lungs was gix f en to patients suffering with a consump- 
tion, and carrying the rattles of a rattlesnake which 
had been killed without biting itself would cure the 
headache and protect from sunstroke. Old women 
were even blamed for riding the unbroken colts at 
night, and more than one person incurred displeasure 
because his neighbor's rye xvas worse blasted than his 
own. Many years after the Indians were beyond the 
Ohio the belated countryman heard faintly the, dis- 
tant war-whoop, the sound of drums and fifes came 
through the stormy nights from the old block-houses, 
and many believed that treasure of English coin and 
battle implements were hidden along the scarcely 
discernible track made before the Revolution. 

These Germans were among the first in our county 
to establish schools for the instruction and catechisa- 
tion of the young. Some of their first teachers were 
from Germany, and it xvas owing to the instruction 
which these children received in their schools that 
the use of the German language has been so long re- 
tained as a vehicle of religious instruction, and until 
a time when the intrinsic utility of it in our county 
xvas questionable. 

There was a sect of people who settled early in 
Westmoreland County, but not in such numbers as 
to be of influence till rather later than the time of 
which xve are writing. This sect has ever stood pecu- 
liar to itself. It ca.mot be said that those who be- 
longed to it were distinct from the Dutch as regards 



•Die nltcn Fn he 1 wesson, nin<l nicht nirhr, 
Dm rdzciidu Grbclikclit bt uu«gcwaiideit." 

— WaUrHMtciU. 



nationality and language, but they were distinct 
from the rest in the matter of their religious view*. 
They were, strictly *|>eakiiig, a religious society, amen- 
able to the civil statutes, but governed by laws of 
their own. Them? were the Mciuionists. Although 
the .Mcnnonists are not identical with the Ornish or 
the Ihiukiudri, they are usually regarded as the same. 
Touching their religious view*, the McminnUt* are a 
Baptist sect, taking their name from Mcuno Smioni* 
(born HINJ). They reject infant baptism, refuse to 
take oath*, decline military service, and practice feet- 
wa-diiug. Their polity being congregational, they 
settle in communities. They originated in Holland, 
and viiiie of tlum came into lYnusvhania in the year 
that IVnn made his fir-t settlement. They kept pro- 
greying towards the We*t, and in 1735' there were 
some five hundred families in Lancaster County. 
The Ornish take their name by corruption from Jacob 
Amen. They describe themselves rigid Mcnnonists 
but adht re to the decrees of the Council of Dort, 
which did not sit till fifty-seven years after the death 
of Menuo. I>unkards take their name from the Ger- 
man name ttudrn, M to dip." These hold Saturday as 
their Sabbath. They are all Baptist sects. They are 
opposed to war upon any pretext. The strongest 
community of the Mcnnonists xvas on Jacobs Creek, 
and in the southern part of the county, 1 while the 
Dunkards were in number the strongest between the 
Chestnut Ridge and Laurel Hill, in the southern part 
of Ligouier Vailey. Dunkard Creek takes its name 
from these people. Some of the earliest of these who 
ventured into Western Virginia and Fayette County 
fell victims to the savages. Among the traditional 
annals preserved by descendants of the earliest set- 
tlers xvas one xvhere, at a Duukard meeting, the In- 
dians made an onslaught. The men received the 
blows of the tomahawk upon their heads without re- 
sistance, praying upon their knees, — a figure, if not of 
such historical authenticity, yet as grand as that of 
the Roma? senators, who, with their white beards 
and ivory staves, sitting in their curulc chairs in the 
Forum, accepted death from the barbarian Gauls iu 
the time of Camillus. 

Although some Mcnnonists came out quite early, 
especially in Fayette, next the line of Westmoreland, 
there xvas no community till some time alter. But as 
they were early settlers, and as their 'descendants have 
left most prominent marks of their thrift, their energy, 
their economy, and their citizenship within our county, 
xve cannot well pass over without alluding to them 
here. 

The remark would now be apj, that these settlers at 
first were, in their nationalities, a mixture of mongrels. 
In the same sense the ancestors of the English, of the 
Romans, of the Greeks xvere mongrels. 

5 East Huntingdon tuwnhhiji is nt present the sent of the only com- 
munity of Mcnnonists in lliu comity which hsis a church ami n pastor. 
The wet ift on the oVcl.nc. Sec h 'story of East Huntingdon town- 
ship , t / o. 
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see a red-faced, sandy-haired hunter, under the influ- 
ence of spirit*, quote Scripture, and be ready the next 
minute to defend hi* argument with his fists, or, a* 
we would conventionally say, " put a head upon" his 
neighbor. Such a 6ne would, when later the mis- 
sionary supplies came round, once or twice in the 
year, take up his position under a tree in the wood*, 
and sit for three hours without moving a muscle, lis- 
tening to long prayers, prosy psalms, and endletts ser- 
mon*. In these remarks we do not, we are sure, paint 
highly, but rather with a sparing hand show faintly 
what we believe the truth, with due regard to them, 
to our neighbor, and to ourselves. Such were the 
'great majority of the early settlers of our county, 
such their characteristics, and such is a shadowy out- 
line of the moral and social standing in the time im- 
mediately preceding and embracing the formation of 
our county. 

But in 1769 and 1770 not only were the settlements 
of Gist, Crawford, and Stewart, south of the Youg- 
hiogheny, augmented in numbers, but the settlements 
along the Cheat River and about Wheeling, which 
had been begun before Braddock's campaign, were 
again renewed. A fort was erected at the present 
site of Wheeling, which through the subsequent trou- 
bles became a centre for that portion of the country. 

The early tide of emigration, before the opening of 
the Pennsylvania office, was directed, as we have said, 
to what is now Washington, Fayette, and Greene, and 
to the adjacent regions southward. These emigrants 
all came out on the Braddock and Burd roads, and 
carried their goods and movables on the backs of pack- 
horses. 

One great inducement was the nearness of Fort Red- 
stone and Pittsburgh, but a more accountable and still 
stronger reason that this region was settled before our 
county proper was the ease and the facility with which 
the title to land could be acquired from Virginia. 
The desire for land was all-prevailing, and that colony 
passed no further restriction to the settlement of her 
new territory than was necessary to avoid the confu- 
sion of claims. The fee in land could be gotten for a 
mere trifle ; indeed, it came to be that the mere occu- 
pancy, with insignificant improvements, was recog- 
nized as a right. And a right sanctioned by usage 
and recognized by that colony was the tomahawk 
right, which right, it is true, conferred or passed no 
legal title in the first instance, but was acknowledged, 
for the benefit of squatters, as a kind of right de facto, 
and came to be — so strong is custom — recognized as 
valid, and so decided by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Penns sold for five pounds per hundred acres ; 
Virginia at ten shillings per hundred acres, and that 
without the present payment of the money. Each 
colony allowed a pre-emption right by improvement 
and cultivation and actual residence where and when 
there was no interference with a prior claim, official 
grant, or survey, and the settler could postpone the 



payment until he had perfected hit claim. But these 
privileges were confined to Southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia, and while the majority of those settlers in the 
Forks of the Yough held under Virginia, yet on the 
opening of the land office in 1769 rights were granted 
in this triangle and along Chartiere Creek by the 
Penns. 

Thus, under the impression that they were settling 
in Virginia territory, this region began to be filling 
up before there were many settlers north of the 
Forbes road or the Conemaugh. It is true that there 
early were some squatters in Derry township, and 
even, somewhat later, a few- along Uie Indian path 
from Ligonier to Kittanning, as far up aa Black Lick, 
in Indiana County. In 1769 the first settlement had 
been made at the forks of the Conemaugh and Black 
Lick, and probably near the same time Moorhead 
and Kelly commenced improvements near the present 
town of Indiana, and these are considered among the 
first settlements in that county. 1 

The tide coming out on the Forbes road and the 
Braddock road still kept along the rivers. From Pitts- 
burgh it crept along the Allegheny northward, and in 
no long time nearly all the lands in what is now the 
southern part of Armstrong County were owned. 
Pittsburgh was slowly improving. Some houses had 
been built outside the fort after the peace of 1763. At 
that time it comprised about a score of log cabins 
down next the river. In 1765 it was laid out in streets. 
In 1770 it is described by Washington as a town of 
about twenty houses. As late as 1784, Arthur Lee, 
giving an account of the small town at the Forks of 
the Ohio, states that the inhabitants were mostly 
Scotch and Irish ; that they lived in paltry log houses ; 
that they were as dirty as those in the north of Ire- 
land, or even Scotland ; but that there was a great deal 
of trade carried on, they taking in their shops money, 
wheat, flour, and skins. Within a few years after 
this part of the State was opened the English authori- 
ties concluded that the people must take care of them- 
selves. The old Fort Pitt, which had been erected in 
1759 by Gen. Stanwix, had been, up to this time, 
garrisoned by Royal Americans, and held under the 
military regulations of the British army. In October, 
1772, orders were received by the commandant at Fort 
Pitt, Maj. Edmondson, from Gen. Gage, commander- 
in-chief, to abandon the fort and dispose of the ma- 
terial. This was done accordingly, and the post was 
not held by a military force thereafter until taken 
possession of by Connolly in 1774. Gage will be re- 
membered as the officer who led the advance against 
the old Fort Duquesne under Braddock. 

But no sooner were those settlers fixed securely, no 
sooner were they brought in contact with each other, 
than they felt those wants which are called the bless- 
ings of civilization, and which civilization only brings 
in its train. The series of counties ending with Bed- 



l Seo Uiftory of Dcrry township, infra. 
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River croaked the boundary Hue of the Province; 
thence down the eastern bank of the river till it 
crossed Laurel Hill, which it followed northeastward 
till it run* into the Allegheny Mountain*; and these 
it followed along the ridge dividing the Susquehanna 
from the Allegheny River to the purcha-ie line at the 
head of the Susquehanna River; from the same due 
west to the limits of the Province ; and by the same 
to the place of beginning. 

The second section of the act enjoined on the in- 
habitants all the righto and privileges whatsoever 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of any other county, pro- 
vided for the election of a representative in the As- 
sembly, and defined the place for holding the election, 
which was to be at the house of Robert Hanna till a 
court-house should be built. 

The next section declared the authority of the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court to be the same in this 
county as in other counties, and authorized them to 
deliver the jails of capital and other offender* from 
time to time as in other counties. 

By the last section it was enacted that there should 
be a competent number of justices authorized by the 
Governor to hold courts of general Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace and of Jail Delivery, and courts for holding 
of Pleas, designated the time (or holding said courts, 
which was to be the Tuesday before the Bedford 
courts in January, July, and October, and directed 
that the place for holding said courts should be at the 
house of Robert Hanna till a court-house should be 
built. These justices were the county justices, com- 
missioned under the broad seal of the Province, and 
of these any three could hold court. 

There are several sections omitted in the act as 
printed, but these related to the collection of taxes 
which had been assessed in Bedford County, the ap- 
pointment of trustees for building a court-house and 
prison, for continuing suits previously commenced in 
Bedford County, and directed the sheriff of Bedford 
to superintend the first election. 

Thus did the county of Westmoreland assume ter- 
ritorial integrity. It was called Westmoreland after 
the county of Westmoreland in England, a name 
which geographically described its situation. It was 
the eleventh of the original provincial counties, and 
was the last one created under the hereditary pro- 
prietors. 1 

The bounds as taken in and so described embraced 
all the western part of the Province. That the actual 
boundaries were not definitely known is seen from the 
fact that they were afterward* extended. The au- 
thorities did not feel safe in taking in any territory 
west of the forks of the Ohio River, and although 
they knew that the Mason and Dixon line would be 
their southern boundary, yet the line was not yet run. 

1 Wrstmorrlftixl ia pronounced l»y the EuglUb with a primnry mm) 
gecunilury accent on the flrst arnl hut •jrllables. 

••Do imtidit, gentle Earl of West luorchnid.''— King 7/mry 17., 7W 
///., Act /., S. I. 



Pennsylvania thus left the occupancy of the sooth* 
southwestern region beyond the most westerly branch 
of the Youghiogheny to the Virginians, but claimed 
as far west as to the Ohio and to that affluent And 
this part she embraced in Westmoreland. 

On the 27th of February, 1773, the next day after 
the act passed, the Governor sent to the Assembly a 
list of the names of th<ae he had chosen, and whom 
he nominated as justices of the county courts and 
justices of the peace. The names of those in this 
first commission were James Hamilton, Joseph Tur- 
ner, William Logan, Richard Peters, Lynford Lard- 
ner, Benjamin Chew, Thomas Cadwalader, James 
Tilghman, Andrew Allen, Edward 8hippen, Jr., Wil- 
liam Crawford, Arthur St. Clair, Thomas Gist, Alex* 
ander McKee, Robert Hanna, William Lochry, 
George Wilson, William Thompson, Eneas McKay, 
Joseph 8peer, Alexander McLean, James Cavett, 
William Bracken, James Pollock, Samuel Sloan, and 
Michael Rugh, E*qs. 

On the 6th day of April, 1778, in the reign of our 
sovereign lord George the Third, by the grace of God 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, and so forth, was the first court convened 
at Hanna's. The court was a Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace, and was organ i red before William Crawford, 
Esq., and his associates, justices of the same court. 
Here, in the low, rickety cabin, overshadowed by the 
grand old trees of the ancient forest, were the great 
principles of the English jurisprudence publicly as- 
serted 10 the people in this wilderness ; and this was 
the first place west of the mountains where justice 
was administered in virtue of judicial authority. 

The first business of the court was to divide the 
county into townships. There were eleven town- 
ships, bounded and mentioned by name, covering the 
territory from Kittanning to the Youghiogheny, and 
from the Laurel Hill to the Ohio River. They were 
named Fairfield, Donegal, Huntingdon, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Hempfield, Pitt, Tyrone, Springhill, Mannillin, 
Rostraver, and Armstrong. An idea of the extent 
of these separately may be formed by knowing the 
bounds of two or three. Mount Pleasant township, 
for instance, ran along the Loyalhanna from where it 
breaks through the Chestnut Ridge to the Crab-Tree 
Run, which it followed to the main road, — that is, the 
Forbe* or Hannastown road ; thence in a due course 
to Braddock's road, keeping along the Braddock's 
road to where it crossed Jacobs Creek; thence up 
Jacobs Creek to the Fairfield township line on the 
east of Chestnut Ridge. Hempfield began at the 
mouth of Crab-Tree Run, ran down the Loyalhanna 
to the Conemaugh, and down the Kiskiminetas to 
its mouth ; thence in a straight line to the mouth of 
Brush Run, and down Bnish Run to Brush Creek ; 
thence in a straight line to the mouth of the Youghio- 
gheny, up the Youghiogheny to Jacobs Creek, which 
it followed to the line of Mount Pleasant. Springhill 
embraced all within the Youghiogheny to Redstone, 
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At the fir»t region* of the court, after the ju«ticc* 
had finished t!ie « 1 i % idinj: «»f the county into town- 
ships, they proceeded to it ill further improve tlu* or- 
ganization of tlie county arid courts. A pi and jury 



icit.nu lit. I of lielo Uiu'iit 



the t ottlity of Wi *liu .t.-Und luuii*Hcr to 
found against them .Vi." 

ADDITIONAL IlKO'liUS. 

" I'roN the Petition of n NutiilM-r of the Inhabitant* of thrTov u»l.ip >•( 

Spriimhill and of th«»e uli the \\r*t M-le of >lt >.^.ilt*-U Un*r, In Ilir 

county of Westmoreland lettinff f..rlh That «■• \-»nr IVtitioiin* hi* nt 
present under *|tfttt tilt clrcuinstnm r for M»utofa Cm I IfMlmy into any 
I»nt*l ck Road where we can |>o*».tt.|y p.o>« with ion* < mmi.- Wi> 1 1 1 «• i *- ■ 
fore Humble re<pu-*t tli.it lour Wot»hi|« «<miM !*• ph-n»«*d l«» <it»int a 
pulditk RohJ to be^hi m or neur the Moiiflt of n Hon known h\ tl>e 
Xiiiiic of the FUli Pott Run about two 3111.-* b*-l..w the M.xith .* tm 
Mile Creek on the West side of Mouongohehi Rher ( It l«eiiij; « f<>n*e- 
liicut place for • ferry us al*o a g»>od dilution foi n trading !{•>«•• to the 
Hio-t western jiarl of the Settlement) llo*r u -ethe ••••tin «t nnil l«r*t w^y to 
the Fork* of DtiuUt* Pnth and Geneinl Biadd.* k» Rond mi the fop „f 
Law if I Hill Tho Court appdntt John M^m-, Thoinns So. tt, Henry 
Ileaxou, Thomas Brownflel-I, Jaine* Me Lean A Philip >hut* to \tew the 
said Road, that they or ftny four of the tit if tli' [\ \ w can***, i|.» lay »ui 
the same by courses A distance* the nea» est A l*-M «uv A lu.-tk' 1 r^|»nt 
Of theii proceeding* to the next Court. Continued uutdl next Se»*mi»*. 
Octol«er Continual. January Coutd. 

** t'p'X the Petition of Sundry Inhabitant* of the Township of Spring- 
hill A: Tymne setting fotth : that jour Petitioners have found the r <•«■! 
1-nding from Washington'ii Spring toSeweekly Cie^k, n» it ii n»w n|M-itnl 
to l*e conveiiiuiit for your Petitioneis A other* the Inh.il iluns of the 
adjacent Towmdii|wi, and prn\ iug your Wo|..hi|H to npp.mt moiio- jhmsoih 
to view the Mine A *f they find It of puhl'ck me t.i lay out the •nine hy 
Conines A distance*. The Court ap|H>intsI«nac Pe.o c.Charle* Hitmaoti, 
Moses Smith, John Vance, William McKee A Wdliam Ma*seyto«i«w 
the said Ciouud, that they or any four of them if they see cmise do lay 
out the same hy rotirscs A distances Mi" neat eat A bc*t way A make lie 
port of their proceedings to the next Coint. 

" t' pox the Petition of aundrey of the Inhalitniitnof the County of Wei»t. 
moieluud setting forth That Whereas the great Itoad leading fiotn tlie 
Town of Bedford to Fort Pitt is hardly passable for the Swamp* A logs 
ncioMthe Rood, nnil ns the said Road is not l.dd out l.y an older of Court 
the supervisors will not take upon them to mend the mid Kond. There- 
fore we pray your Woi>hi|« to ap|Miint Men to view the said KoaU fr.-iu 
the top of Lawiel Hill A to lay out the name by coninea and <liKfai.ce« the 
neatest A l»e«t way they .sh.dl think pn»jHT A the le»*t iujuiioiin to the 
Settlements ther.ahonts The Court appoints Samuel Shannon. Anhi- 
bald Loclny, Joseph Erwin, John Sampson, Kli Miie* A Samuel 3I«N.ie- 
head \o view the nit id Road ttiat they or any four of them if they k-« 
cause do lay out the Kit me by coinse- A distant <m the uearettt A l-*:»t way 
A make r«i>oit of their Proceedings to the next Couit. 

"CONSTABLES. 

•'John Smith of Fairfield fined 2<>* remitted John Cavenot of Donnejral 
do. litis remitted George Shilling of Iluntinptoii jur: to att.-nd Jolm 
3[cClellan of Mount Pleasant jur: to attend J< lin Blown of Il-mptiidd 
jur: to attend Jacob Siumtt of the Town of Pitt«butgh jur: to m\< -ml 
John S-mipMiii or Pitt fined -Jds remitt-d William McK«-e of Tyrone jur: 
to attend John Ma>teraon of Spi ingliill jur: !o att-id Nathunbd Mc- 
Cartney of Manillen jur: to attend Baltz-r Shilling of Ro^tru\er jur : 
to attend Andrew Mitchell of Ann»troug jur. 

"OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 
"James McKay A James Frieml of Manill -u Joseph Caldwell A Aron 
Moore of Spriiighill John Oniisby A Jacob BoUMiiaii of Pitt George Paul 
A David Allen of Tyrone Oaiii-l Heiidiicks A James McCurdy of Pai:- 
tield Sdonion A John Shepperd of Mount Phaant Samuel Miller A 
Alexander Thompson of Heiupfield Alexander Miiclo II a Samuel Big- 
g.irt of Ros-t raver William Mitih-U A Janus Wallace of Ain^tiong 
S.mnel Shannon ami Edward McDowel of Douuegal James Baiid A 
William Marshall of Huntington. 

"SUPERVISORS. 

"Edward Brow nfleld of Manelhn Jonathan John of Spriiighill Henry 

Small of Pitt Valentine Crawford of Tyrone James How of Fairfield 

James Scott of Mount Pleusont Wendtd Oury of llempfield E^sham 



wa« inint'd, with J<»hti Caruahnn a* foreman, and a 
lii*t of iiidii-tuiriita preferred in the name of the kiug. 
A fiutuU'r of eount.tldeH were iip|>oiiiteil, and al»o 
Mi|H'r\i*or* for tin* eare «»f the mad*. The constables 

Utrn.t of R —Iron J '.11 I'nit.rr,., , ,f Ariii»troiitf (Jni.p* i.Uutl of 
Ifcoit .-^1 |S»« d V.tiur ..f limit n^f .n 
**Tlo f- 'I "• to j i»-i •«m «ri> U> ( »iou(^ik1«h1 to srll »|4ritooii« Inpaoitly 

•111 d lie j«nir llil If \t !• Mm 

•' l.i. i» o IUn k4«u«, Ji*. |li lr*iu, John lUiir. W lit <im IIH.it, Ge*.r»-» 

K-ln 
" lut' • f>r T »* »rn keepeit of Wi-«t mutt land (\Minly 

Uhi.ky f t.ill 4^1 

>\.«i In in* Rum V '(*' ••• 

Coiiiim-iit V do 4*1 

T^Ux Y do U 

A l-iwl of \\e«t I. ..In Rum T.hMj in J 
w I n h tie I. •!« .11 U imlf m pint Willi loaf • !■ 0*1 
augur J 

* U.w I of Continent do la 

Mndeiia Wioe V bottle 7a Od 

l.ia'«in %\'me r* *'° ^* 

VraiTii Tolnml Wines Y do U 

ii> nin Y i\n*\% 2'wd 

Hay A Slnl4>ltng r* Night If 

Prt»tuiage Y N'Jihl or i4 hourt C«l 

C%d. r V 0»«rt It 

St.onir lher V do ft»l 

"The Tatern k«|H-r- to lie furui«h«-d hy the Clerk of Scwhma with a 
copy uf the «'o\e ii^ulatioii f«»i wlii»h they »re to |«ny one ah 1 1 ling £ 
%i\ pence, whhh dp) |lo\ ue lo ft \ np in M.uie puMk |»ltof their 
re*|K-« live H...I-. * o|. ii lo the in.)..-, tl. f nil p. Iw)li<." 

The fiiM townohip f.. lined after the-e ori^iunl one* wiw Perry, erected 
at the Apt il wj-ioii-s 177 i. It »«< to l^-m " at th« Lo>ulhauiui ; tlieuc* 
al-.nu Kan Held Oil it Milken P.i.u kin k ; theiue along down Twidick 
Creek till it uttiket CoiiiMiuaiuli ; theinr «|own Gmnetnauj:h till it 
atrike<« Kiskimineliii; thenre up I^iyulliauiia to tha pi tee of begiu* 
i»i«»«" 

At Apiil M»v.iuii», 1770: " The court order* that the Una Iwtweeu 
Fail tod I and 1)..im-hI i- to In- the l~tnre| Run, the run next Llguukr, 
thi" oide I.angliliu'n plant. iliui, and adjoining the Mime. 

"The coin t orders that that part of Fairfield township beginning at 
Galhiatth'n Run, neai lu» house, befuu the mill" hoiiae that John Hiuka- 
toll* foriueilx occupied to the «iM of Splinel Illll.be erected into n 
town»hi to be ealhd U /,<<<///. o/.m ml it to he a divhioii Hue between 
the same towmdtfp and Faiifiidtl." 

At Janiiiiiy aew.-i.iiB, 17sl . "The Court elect that l*rt of Weatd 
Count> imluded within the f..|l..u ing U.u-.dn in a township — That is to 
nay, Ih'uiuniug at the we-t M-le of the Moiiongahehi River, nt the 
in .nth of Peters Cieek. tliem-e up the Miid creek to the head thereof, 
theme with n straight line to the he id of Sawmill Creek, thonce Up the 
Ohio River to the month of the Moiiong diela, thence up that river lo 
the pi. ue of beginiiiiiK, the same to be called Wharton." 

January m-»«*i«<iik, 17nI : 

"The Com t con»ideiiug the large extent of the township of Tyrone, 
do Inn ly ei re t that jtii t of tin* ki id tow u^hiplx ing imuth of the Yollghio- 
ghen> Ri\«-i into a M-p.n.ite to\\ n-hip heiealtel to l»o called Franklin." 
f '11 1 i- now in Fa\ette,and md the Franklin in Westmoreland.) 

The following exrerpts aie taken from tho oldest records, iu addition 
to thosH before cited: 

This entiy at July mssioii, 177*.t, will ind'eate in piirt the duties of tho 
o\eiMreiM,an ofti> o now vai ated in our county, — 

" William Shaw 1 ite Ovei>«-er for Ilemplield gives Information of the 
f.llou ing stiays, vi/... One young mare in the pot««et*io!i of Robert 
Ilauua, a bay hoise yeais hi\ old in the ]>o*n< km.ui of John Jack* 
s-«n. A iiia i < in the p.-,se*M..n of James Blair and a Creature iu the 
po^e-Moii of Robeit Tayloi." 

At the A|iil se>siotih of 17M)a constable was np|>ointe<l for Haiinas- 
town, as there had previ.aoly l»^en one appiinted for Pitttjhurgh. 

'• At this nes-dom Captain N-h- miah Stokely [l^te of file Revolution- 
ary iitni}] \var« leet.inmended to hi> excellency the Pcnideiit [of PeuiiH. j 
for licenoe to cell Mpiiituous liiiuors by small measure at his house ou 
Se wick ley." 



* This is Capt. Iliukston, who ran the Indian down and acalpedhini I 
related by Capt. Smith. See infra. 
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escaped by speedily returning the record*, and saved 
his reputation by bending with the wind. Hut out- 
side of this particular instance we have every a^ur- 
ance that the. prothonotaries kept the record-* a* 
private property, much as the docket* of the justices 
of the peace. And, by the way, so flagrant had 
become the abuse of retaining and secreting official 
pa|»ers that in 1804 (April 3d) was panned a law, by 
which it was declared the duty of every |K'r*on ap- 
pointed to an office to call upon his predecessor and 
demand all documents belonging to such office, which 
could not be retained under a severe penalty. 

John Proctor, who iiad been sheriff of Bedford, 
was appointed the first sheriff of Westmoreland. 
Proctor for a time lived at Hannastown, but his farm 
and place of residence were within the present limits 
of Unity township. St. Clair resided at this time 
near Ligonier. They were both near the great mili- 
tary road, St. Clair being beside it. He dated all his 
correspondence from Ligonier. This location was 
convenient for sending packages and letters both 
east and west, foi it was only by regular or special 
express-riders that news and documents could then 
be transmitted. Although not on the road Proctor 
had easy access to it 

Proctor was commissioned sheriff of the county 
Oct. 18, 1773. Previous to this time he had exercised 
his office by virtue of his former commission. You 
will notice the brotherhood in Proctor's bail bond. 
William Lochry and Robert Hanna were approved 
of as sufficient sureties, in presence of and before 
David Espy and Michael Huffnagle, by Arthur St. 
Clair, on the 3d of May, 1774. 

Of John Proctor history and biography arc silent, 
notwithstanding that he was high in favor with the 
provincial government, and was by nature a leader 
of men. The deputy proprietary chose to give him 
the first commission as sheriff for the county. He, 
with all this, took sides ardently with the cause of 
the people. The first regiment, or battalion, of asso- 
ciators was placed under his command, and he was 
always at the head of a body of militia. During the 
war he held several offices of responsibility. He was 
appointed one of the two persons for the county to 
seize the personal effects of traitors, his colleague, 
being Thomas Galbraith. He was also a member of 
the Assembly. But he did not rise to prominence in 
the military service. It is presumed that the latter 
part of his life was under a cloud, for his property 
was taken in execution about 1791 and sold, and his 



but if » inoftt nudacious Insult Offr'd to the State. I therefore rcqupst 
your Kxcell'y nill be so obliging as to order tho said Mr. Iluffuajcle to 
attend thh Council Immediately, to give satisfaction in the promises, re- 
lying at the snmo time that tho necessity of this application will plead 
an uxcuh) for the Council in giving your £xcell'y any extraordiiuuy 
trouble Ht this very critical juncture. I have the Honor to be with 
great rcsimct, 

Your Excell. most ol»ed. Hum. Ser't, 

Tlios. WiiaiituX, Jk., President. 
See also " renn. Arch.,"' 2d Series, vol. iii. p. 108. 



family Ixmnic destitute. He lived close to Archi- 
bald IWhry on the Twelve-Mile Run, a small 
stream which cro**<* the Stoystown and CJreeiisbarg 
turnpike, and empties into the Fourteen-Mile Run at 
the foot of the hill on the road from La t robe to St. 
Vincent's Monastery and College. Both he and 
Lochry, with their brother*, took up bodies of land 
at the opening of the office in 1760, and both were 
settlers of the county In* fore it was erected. He was 
in religion a Presbyterian, and entertained with hos- 
pitality the missionary fathers who came into the 
country, notably Dr. McMillan, who in his journal 
mentions the Proctors. The rude shed called Proc- 
tor's tent was the incipient church of the Unity con- 
gregation. He lies buried in the old graveyard, now 
part of I'nity cemetery, but his grave is unknown. 
In the same yard lie the remains of William Findley 
and many of Proctor's neighbors. If he had left 
enough to erect a tombstone over his grave, saved out 
of the profusion of his liberality, the people would 
have been glad to rai*c his virtue to the skies. 
When the citizen-soldiery on a late Decoration Day 
went in procession to publicly decorate the graves of 
the departed heroes who died for their country in all 
her glorious wars, they were afraid to scatter lilies 
over the hollow place which tradition pointed out as 
the resting place of Col. Proctor lest it should turn 
out, which was as probable, that they were hanging 
garlands on the grave of a suspicious character whose 
neck was broken by a fall from his horse when 
running a race for a gallon of whiskey, and who was 
buried in forma puuperU. 

In pursuance of previous arrangements, an election 
was held for county oliicers on the 1st of October fol- 
lowing. Wc may observe that mast officers were 
elective, the appointment of some, however, being of 
the franchise of the Governor, and by him or his de- 
puties thus filled. Joseph Becler, James Smith, and 
James Cavett were elected the first commissioners; 
and John Proctor sheriff, who was succeeded by James 
Carnahan; James Kinkaid and William Harrison 
were elected coroners; and Benjamin Davis, Charles 
Hichman (Hitchman), Christopher Hays, Alexander 
Barr, James McCleane, and Philip Rogers, assessors. 
The commissioners were sworn in office by St. Clair. 
They were to adjust the county debts, and assess and 
levy the county rates and levies. Among the most 
prominent who sat on this board was Capt James 
Smith, the celebrated Indian captive, who was also 
returned to a scat in the Assembly, and was a repre- 
sentative for Westmoreland in the Convention in 1776. 
He lived on Jacobs Creek. William Thompson was 
chosen the member of Assembly at this election. At 
all the first elections the whole county voted at the 
house of Robert Hanna; and at many of these elec- 
tions the poll fell short of a hundred votes. 

In 1784 there were three election districts, for on 
the erection of Fayette County it was found that the 
third district of Westmoreland fell within the limits 
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The first mention of the pillory is in the January 
sessions of 1774. William Howard, the earlieat re- 
corded one who suffered this indignity, was, on an 
indictment for a. felony, sentenced to receive thirty 
lashes on the bare back, well laid on, and afterward* 
to stand one hour iu the common pillory. Thi* in 
January weather was no doubt as great an inconven- 
ience as prisoners now suffer at that season in the 
damp cells of our county jail. During these sessions 
of 1774 and 1775 there are many instances of con- 
victs suffering like Oatea suffered in England almost 
a hundred years earlier, under Jeffreys, for a s|>ecies 
of treason. In the October sessions of 1775 one 
Elizabeth Smith, was ordered out to receive fifteen 
lashes on the bare back. She had, no doubt, com- 
mitted a trifling offense, for her fine was only eigh- 
teen shillings five pence and costs, which, as she 
pleaded guilty and submitted to the court, could not 
have been great And in this case we see some of 
the worst features of the administration of the law 
in its comparatively crude state, in a rather primi- 
tive age. Elizaoeth Smith was servant to James 
Kinkaid, and the master losing the services of this 
servant during the time she was awaiting trial in the 
jail, made application to the court at a private ses- 
sion held at the house of Charles Foreman four days 
after her legal whipping for compensation, setting 
forth that he had been put to great charge and ex- 
pense, and that he had lost the services and labor of 
his servant for the time. The court, consisting of 
Hanna, William Locbry, Cavett, and Samuel Sloan, 
considering his application, ordered that the said 
Elizabeth Smith should serve the said Kinkaid and 
his assigns tor the space of two yeurs alter the ex- 
piration of her indenture. 

A man might wonder if it were possible that the 
men who drew up the Resolutions of May, 1775, at 
Hannastown, alone, with nature and the world, with 
the Ood of Christians and the spirit of Pantheism 
looking down from the sky and out from the rocks at 
them, were of the same men that lashed helpless 
women on the back, and then rubbed salt into the cuts 
to make them smart; that bought negroes and their 
unborn offspring, and that treated their galley-slaves 
worse than the average Southern planter treated his 
blacks 1 What is conscionable in one man is uncon- 
scionable in another. Adam Poe showed a spirit of 
liberal Christianity when he subscribed one pound 
sterling to the Rev. Smith's salary when he was 
first called by his congregation, but the encounter 
with Big Foot perhaps made him forgetful, for he 
never paid it. The subscription is yet open. 1 But 
when killing Indians was a virtue, Adam Poe, like 
many anotLer whose head was anointed, and whom 
the arrows of the Amorites could not harm, lived vir- 
tuously, died happy, and went with the saints of all 
the ages to glory everlasting. 



i« Old Redstone.' 



Anticipating any loss that might arise from the de- 
struction of the official records, we have turned Into 
print a part of them belonging to the criminal aide 
of the adminUt ration of public justice. It will be 
noticed that the " king" is the public prosecutor, and 
all indictments on pleas of the crown ran in his name. 
After the Declaration of Independence indictments 
were drawn in the name of the "Commonwealth," 
" Republic*," or" Respublica." They now are drawn 
In the name of the "Commonwealth." ... An old 
gentleman from the country di*tricts being once shown 
these records as curiosities, and not being familiar 
with the obsolete forms of the English processes, re- 
marked that this man " king" must have been a very 
quarrelsome man, for he bad a case in every court. 

We observe that from the reputation of the two 
individuals, both of them being celebrated "char- 
acters" in the history of Westmoreland, the following 
entry has some curiosity attached : 

"(October Sea*, 17H.) 
"The King} Mle d emeanor. 

n. I iTn» fell.) 

r-J 



• Girt jr. 



Proc<-e» a w *j dad. leaned." 



But prosecutions were not confined to such infamous 
characters as Girty, for the names of some of the an- 
cestors of very highly respectable persons of Western 
Pennsylvania are to be found in the Quarter Sessions 
dockets of this dute. 

The following will show how punishment was meted 
out, and may help to illustrate a phase of social life 
with which we are practically unfamiliar: 

M JrLT Skmioxs, i;t:i. 
u The Kin* \ Aamntt and battery. (Tree Bill.) 

r». V DrfeiulMiit bring arraiguad, pleads guilty and submits 

Julin H *ber. j tu the Court. 

•• Jinbxnteut that he pay a fine of one pound aim! ten •killings to lib 
Honor the Governor, |mr tlie costs of ]»rueecutloii, and efaud committal 
till coiupled with, and lik««tee give fod ercnrlty for It* good behavior 
to wll hU niajmty g U-igr •uhjvcts for one year and day iu XlUU." 

"Jam. 8k**^ 1774. 
•* The King ^ Felony. (Tree Dill.) 

v«. V l*ft being arraigned, pleads gnllty and eul<mits to the 

Hnetie West J Court. 

44 Judgment that he be taken tomorrow morning between the nonre 
of 8 mid 10 to the Public Whipping Poet, and there to receive 15 laahee 
ou lib) bare back, well laid on, that he pay a Sue of VU •hillings to hie 
Iionor the Governor, pay the coeU of prosecution, make reatitnUoa of 
the gooda etoicn, and staud committed till complied with." 

This defendant, found guilty of having stolen goods, 
was, on another sentence, ordered to be taken on 
Saturday, the 9th instant, between eight and ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, to the public whipping-post, 
receive fifteen lashes, etc., and to pay a fine of £5 to 
the Governor. 

In the April sessions of 1782, James McGill was 
found guilty of felony, of which he stood indicted, 
and was sentenced in the following terms : 

"That the said Jnmes McOill be to-morrow morning taken between 
the hours of 10 and 12, to the public whipping-poet, and there receive 

lashes on his bare back well laid on; that be thence be taken to 

the common pillory, and there to remain ; and that he have his right 
ear erupt; that he be branded on the forehead; that he pay a flue of 
," etc. 
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Tlie following bill of sale from Valentine Crawford 
to John Mintor will show how* the business was 
usually done: 

" Know nil men by these |»r«>*4i»K ThM I, Yal«*i»llnr Ci »»f,.r<I, i»f ihr 
County of West Au^iuta, hi Yli>:Ulu, f.-i ind nir<>ualdt-i>itlou ..f the .urn 
of fifty |«onn.b, IhwIiiI m->uey ..f Vif^iui.i, to inr 1m bind |mI.| lijr John 
Miutcr, the rer«lpt whereof Ido herrby ■• kuowlrd^i'.niMl ni.\«df tin re- 
with fully satisfied, have Uwgalurd mid sold unto llir e*ld J.. In* Mmtor 
a certain negro wi'iiimi iimiu^i Hall, Allied Mti<l ne^n* w..in«u I, tb»- »iid 
Valentine t'ritwrford, will forever warrant and drfrnd to the •*"! Johu 
Mlutor, lii« heirs aud assigns together with Increa-e. Iu*<tneas wh*re- 
of I have hereunto set Diy baud «ud se«l ibis litb day of April, 1770." 

Then follow the signature of Crawford, the seal, 
and the acknowledgment 1 

The following records are inserted as bearing upon 
the subject of indentured servants : 

From the record for July session, 1773 : 

"On Motion of Mr. Wilson on behalf of Jobn CampUll setting forth 
tbut III* Servant Man Michael Henuy bad Iteen committed Co GmoI uo 
Suspicion of Felony, and that he bad been at sundry expenses about ibe 
same to tbe amount of ti 17*. and Id., and likcuise hi* Um of time, 
Ami praying tbe Court would adjudge tbe mid Michael llewny to eei ve 
biin a reasonable time for tbe -auie, It if adjudged by tlie Court tbat 
tbe raid Micbael tleauy do servo bis amid Muster Jobn Cam pi .HI four 
montbs and a half over and aliove tbe time meutioued iu bLi In- 
denture." 

At the same term : 

M On motion of Mr. Wilson In btbalf of George rani to the Conri 
petting forth that Margaret Butler bis servant girl has a Mulatto Bas- 
tard Child Born duriug her servitude and Praying the Court would ad* 
judge her the said Margaret Duller to serve him a reasonable time for 
her loe« of time and lying in charges. It Is adjudged by the Gbmt that 
the said Margaret Duller do serve her snid Master Grot tie I'aul one 
yi-.ir and six mouths over aud above Ibe time meutioued in her* In- 
denture." 

At the same term : 

"On motion of Mr. Robert ftalbraith to the Court In lw half of An- 
drew Gutchell, Rotting forth that Joseph Qitillfii his servant not doing 
bid duty us a servant and praying the Court would grunt him such relief 
as to tln-ni would seem meet, It la ordeied by the Court that Joseph 
Ipillleu is to be under their custody uutill the next Hessi"ii* and likewise 
that Summon*'* l« lamed ngaiust Kol*ert Meek, Alexander Howling aud 
William Dashers to be and appear at the next Sessions to give sufltcient 
reasons to the Court why they sold the said Joseph Quillen as a ser- 
vant." 

At the April sessions of 1779: 

'On motiouof Michael IIufTiiaglc, Esq., oh behalf of George Godfrey 
llmt he had been bought as a servant by Edward Lii.dsey ami by him 
void to Edmund Price uud by him sold to William Newell aud that the 
term of his servitude is expired, and the said William Newell not attend- 
ing to show cuu«c to detain the snid George (Godfrey, Tlie Court oil heating 
Te-timony on this mutter do order that the said George Godfrey be dis- 
charged from the further service of the said William Newell." 

July sessions, 1788 : 

"Upon the petition of Samuel Sample setting forth that Jane Adam- 
son a servant woman belonging to him the said Samuel Sample hath 
had a bastard child during the time of her servitude, and praying that 

i Of record in Book M A," Recorder's Office, p. 328: following is the 
J unit: 

" Westmoreland County m. Personally appeared before me the sub- 
scriber, one of the Common wealth's Justices of the peace for said County, 
Charles Mirrgau,and made oath on the Holy Evnngely of Almighty Gotb 
thiit he saw Valentine Crawford acknowledge the within Bill of sale to 
be hb act and deed, and for use as wiihin mentioned. Sworn and sub- 
scribed before me this 1 May, 17&J. 

"Chaiues MonoAX, 

" PKO\ IDLNCL Mo.NTS. [L. S.J" 



II.. I', oft «.ol 1 4.11 »n, b f-.-H.I I..M. I- %.M,I Ilir T'lll. I br| Iu- 

<l»*f.t»ir«- h* mnt l»r fl „||| m I t ililf r.>tu|^M-«t|on f»f tbr 1>«« Mtxl 

IMim«j;i-« wlii'li be to-Uiiiol by rrsaon of Iwr Iwwiiun Midi Hastard 
OoM. Hi. i .'»ul lirtuii^ r\ oioor-d !!••• aul'l ,V4inm I S»Hi|<ir U|«»M oa*b 
II *\n . Illi^ III.' |.f !«.!•.• in.lliOi^ fclt .lir I ul lb> tlMl'l On I.i'f. Ul'h f 
tb.il On* V' m It h \>U*\ to ihr tlmr niiiiliMhnl to tlo- *,il<l tiMlt-otlirr as 
« rtHn|>« option for tbe Itomsgee and lots aw (detained by Ike said Sans- 
iiel Sample. " 

In 1780 slavery was abolished in Pennsylvania. 
Thus it is seen that in a relative degree only did the 
evil exist with us, but nevertheless iu presence is as 
well authenticated, and even better, than the proceed- 
ing* at Hannastown at her immortal declaration of 
independence. By the act which abolished slavery 
every one who held negroes or mulattoea aa slaves 
was obliged to deliver to the clerk of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the county in which he resided 
his or her own name, and the names, number, sex, 
and age of all slaves holden by him. 

The conflicting boundary claims of the two colonies 
not yet settled occasioned a special act in 1782, by 
which the time of taking the registry in Westmore- 
land and Washington Counties was extended. 1 The 
list made in pursuance of this act is yet to be seen in the 
office of the clerk of the courts. It contains the names 
of three hundred and forty-two males and three hun- 
dred and forty-nine females, and four whose sex is not 
stated, as slaves. Eleven are called mulattoea. The 
names of the slave-owners are of those who were most 
prominent in social standing, and of course of those 
reputed as the more wealthy. Among them are the 
names of two clergymen, aud the greater portion were 
members of the rigid Scotch Presbyterian Church. 
It was confined especially to the southern portion of 
the county, along the rivers and about Pittsburgh. 
Rev. Joseph Smith, of Washington County, states 
that at least six of the early ministers, and almost all 
their elders, were slaveholder.*. 3 After the passage of 
the law some removed to Maryland and Virginia, 
choosing to carry their slaves thither rather thau 
manumit them at the command of the law. This act, 
both in its phraseology and in its sentiments of be- 
nevolence and civil liberty, no less than in its reme- 
dial benefits, stands out prominently as one of tlie 
noblest, one of the grandest statutes on the rolls. 4 

*lty the act proved 13 April, 1782, to rodre** certain grievances In 
Westmoreland aud Washington Conatie*, on accouut of the trouble be- 
tween the Hues, and from the complaint that they con Id not get a true 
account of the number of slaves, owing to the fact that they had no 
opiKirtunlty of entering or registering I heir slaves, and that a number 
of the record* aud patters containing the proceedings of the county 
courts of Yoiigliioglieuy, Moiiongahcln,aud Ohio were yet In the bauds 
of the Into clerks, who were not authorized to give exemplified copies of 
them, It was provided that all negroes and mulattoes who l>nd been held 
as slaves iu that territory were freed ; and the register* of deeds of West- 
moreland and Washington were empowered to call oil the clerks of the 
other counties for all such papers as related to the oath of allegiance, 
probates of wills, granting letters of administration, aud the registry of 
deeds or other indentures. 

We have not found any records or papers bearing upon this subject 
matter among the archives of Westmoreland County. 

s " Centenary Memorial." Sec also " Old Redstone" and " Life of Rev. 
Macurdy." 

* Sec Appendix "A." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OLD HANXASPOWN, THB COUNTY-SEAT. 

Trustees appointed to locate a County -8«*t— Bobert TTanna 1 ! Settlement 
—They fix on Hanna'a Town— Difference of Opinion m to the expe- 
diency of locating tlie County-Seat there— Description of the Old 
Town— Opposition to Its Location by the People of Pltteborgh— Cor- 
respondence on the Sntyect— Report* of the Trustees— Various Acts 
of Assembly relative thereto— Trooblef at the Place In 1774-75. 

The trustees appointed to locate and erect the pub- 
lic buildings were Robert Hanna, Joseph Erwin, John 
# Cavet, Samuel Sloan, and George Wilson. Of these 
Robert Hanna appears, in this instance, to have been 
the most influential. He was a northrcounty Irishman 
who had located on the great Forbes road at the 
place afterwards called Hannastown. Here he had 
erected a log house, used by him as a residence. The 
place being favorable, he converted it into a public- 
house. He entertained travelers ; and near him other 
emigrants settled a year or so before the organization 
of the county. In 1778 Hanna's was the chief place 
between Ligonier and Pittsburgh. In anticipation of 
the county-seat being fixed here, he, after his appoint- 
ment as one of the trustees, rented his house to Erwin 
to carry on the tavern business, and these two, with 
Sloan, who was a neighbor, being a majority of 
the committee, made their report favorably to this 
place for the permanent location of the county build- 
ings and the seat of justice. They represented that it 
was the most central, the most convenient, and the 
most desirable to the people. Nor did it seem unrear 
sonable or unapparent. The minority, with 8t Clair 
as their spokesman, reported in favor of Pittsburgh 
for the county-seat, and put forth the apparent prob- 
ability that in no long time Pittsburgh would be a 
place of consequence ; and, in addition, represented 
the fact that it was a matter of policy in the govern- 
ment to fix upon this place, owing to the claims of 
Virginia and the notoriety of the pretensions of her 
Governor. St Clair states in a communication to 
Governor Penn that Hanna and Erwin were moved 
to fix upon Hannastown for the reasons we have men- 
tioned. St Clair himself, with the true fidelity of a 
public servant,— a fidelity which he never transcended 
for mercenary interests,— was fovoruble to Pittsburgh, 
although at that time the bulk of his property was 
nearer Hanna's. The report of the trustees was never 
fully accepted by the executives; and it is doubtful 
whether, even had affairs gone on smoothly, it would 
ever have been fixed upon as the place at which to erect 
the county offices after the true bounds of the Prov- 
ince had been satisfactorily ascertained. But, as it 
was, the court continued to meet regularly at Robert 
Hanna's house until, towards the end of the Revo- 
lution, the place was destroyed. After the burning 
of Hannastown other trustees were* appointed, who 
selected Greensburg, then unnamed, and just laid 
6 



out for buildings on the old Pennsylvania State 
road. 

The reasons why the report of the first trustees was 
not acted upon immediately are apparent, not count- 
ing upon the superior influence of St Clair. The 
proprietary government existed under its regular 
Governors for only three years after the erection of 
the county in 1773, after which, the troublous times 
of the Revolution intervening, those in authority 
did not have occasion for interference in such local 
affairs. 

Along in 1773 and 1774 Hannastown was a collec- 
tion of about a dozen cabins, built of hewed logs and 
roofed with clapboards, most of them of one story in 
height, but a few of two, claiming the name of houses. 
During the troubles of 1774, under the advice and 
supervision of St Clair, a stockade for the pro- 
tection of the people was here erected; for from 
such divergent points the settlements extended out, 
and as early as this year Hempfield township, sur- 
rounding Hanna's, was well covered with people, as 
appears from the petitions of this date, addressed at 
Hanna's. From the best accessible authority we now 
have, it would appear that Hannastown never at any 
time consisted of more than twenty to thirty such 
cabins. Its most prosperous era must have been from 
the time of the first court in 1778 to 1776. During this 
time the emigration to the West was comparatively 
large, and that through Middle Pennsylvania restricted 
to this one route. Here, besides the courts, were Jield 
the militia musters, the greatest inducement, B$xf to 
the courts themselves, in drawing the widely scattered 
people together. But when the war for independence 
commenced, not only was emigration less regular; bjDt 
many of the military characters were in arms either 
in the Continental armies or in the service of Congress 
in the Western department Some, indeed, quitted 
their settlements altogether. The early settlers did 
not congregate in towns or cities, but the population 
since the close of the Revolutionary war has gone on 
ever since increasing in favor of the cities. There was 
no inducement for them to gather in towns, and every 
inducement for them to go into the country. Money 
was scarce indeed ; it was hardly in circulation at all 
among a certain class, and was only absolutely need- 
ful to those engaged in a mercantile calling. The 
Province of Pennsylvania was famous for its paper 
currency, and too often for its consequent deprecia- 
tion. 

In the old Hannastown there were only one or two 
shops, where, besides whiskey and gin sold under 
license by measure, there were kept such commodities 
as gunpowder and lead, camphor and spice, jack- 
knives and dye-stuffs, but no fabrics or wares such as 
we see in country stores at road-crossings now ; salt, 
flour, bacon, and linen were about all traded for. A 
weaver, a shoemaker, a blacksmith, or a joiner could 

make perhaps, on the whole, a better living than the 
great majority of such shop-keepers in the early times. 
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Tavern-keeping was the only business that brought a 
corresponding return in money. Bat as we may 
reasonably infer that its most prosperous time was 
just before the civil troubles of 1776, yet it is pre- 
sumable that towards the end of the war, and immedi- 
ately before the burning in 1782, it contained more 
buildings and probably more inhabitants than at any 
other time. Through fear and necessity consequent 
on long border commotions, they flocked together in 
stations, in forts, and in block-houses. These two 
statements will harmonize, although they appear to 
conflict 

In a letter dated Pittsburgh, March 8, 1778, from 
JEneas Mackay to Arthur 8t. Clair, there are some 
yery disparaging remarks upon the selection of 
Hanna's as the place for holding the courts of the 
new county Jhen lately erected. Mackay was a resi- 
dent of Pittsburgh, and of course was personally 
interested in J having that place the seat of justice. 
So also, as we said, was St. Clair. In this letter he 
says,— 

"Everybody up this •ay are well settefled there it aeounty grated 
t hla side of the hill*, el tho* I And wry body ebe, eo writ eo ojyselC, ob- 
servre with Intnite oihmmii that the point In question Is net attended 
with w favorable drcuinstauere m ws at this plan Ired reason to expect 
Ironi Ura nature of things. I uauuot bat expires my sorprlss at ths 
print determined In favor of the courts of law first sitting at Henna*. 
Pray, nay I ask yon tho question, whore la tho eooveuieocy fur trane- 
actlog business on there occasions, as there Is neither b oo— a, tables, nor 
chairs? Certainly the people nntet sit at tho roots of trees aud stumps, 
and lu caw of ralu tho lawyer*' books snd pa|*rs mint be sxpooed to tho 
weather; yot to no porpore, as they cannot presume to writs. O o n os 
oueutly, nothing oau bo dono bnt that of redoing (receiving?) free, by 
which mentis everybody (the lawyers only excepted) going to or atteud* 
lug court nmet be sufferers. No doubt but Mr. Irwlu [he means Joseph 
Krwin, a re»lilout of the Hauna setilemi-ut. end Inn-keeper there] aud a 
few more of hi* party may Aud their lun rest iu this glaring stretch of 
psrtUIIty; yet we, at this placs lu partlciihur, are too muck Interested 
to l<iok over such proceeding iu slleucs. The whole iuliabltauts exclsim 
against the steps already taken to the Injury of the county yet In Its 
lulaucy, and that too before It got Its eyes or tongue to speak for itesir. 
... My dear friend. If I bad as much to sny among the arret as yon, I 
wonM declare It n* my opinion Hint it would I* absolutely necessary 
thxt the oonimlaslouer* [he means the trustees soon to be appointed] 
should be nominal od in Phllada., by whkh aieans I think we could not 
full to have the point iu question carried In our favor; whereas 
should they be appointed up this wsy it is ten to one if Joe Erwiue aud 
hi* aesuciates will uot prevail. 1 ' 

IJnder date of Oct. 8, 1773, George Wilson, one of 
the trustees, in a letter to Governor Penn, says that 
the trustees had met twice to consult on some things 
relative to their trust, and that he, apprehending that 
it was the sense of the Governor and Assembly at the 
time that the courts should be held at Hanna's house 
until the unsettled state of the boundary would be 
perfectly settled, could not join with the other 
trustees in making their former report. 1 

The following is such a characteristic letter from 
Saint Clair to Joseph Shippen, President of the* 
Council, that we give it entire. It is dated Ligonier, 
Jan. 15, 1774: 

"gin,— This will be delivered by Mr. Hanna, one of the trustees of 
Weetmorelaud County. To some manouvres of Ills, I believe, the op- 



i Archives, It. 406. 



pmJrlna to tslug Use County Town at Pittsburg* Is ehleiy owing, as II 
le his lasers* thai It ohuuM r sut u re) s whore the law hse Ssed th- onejtvs 
pre ampere; he Uvea there, used to keep a pubUs house there, ant ha* 
now on that aUnecmthre routed hie house at an extrueegaat prise, and 
Brwlu, aauther Trustee, ue>4aa, aud Is also p u U ls ho use keeper. A 
third trustee [Stare] Uvea to tho aatghlorhMS', where always umbos a 
snajartiySsr eeuttouiug th^eoutmut Sao pmul puree, Aaeauauolu 
tho law fur erecting the s reret y Is that Courts ehoil bo uoM at tho fsro- 
a*4«g PUre (the Irenes of Hanna] rttl aOourt Baejre aud Ouo4 are built; 
this puts It lu their power to oouttauo there as wng as they aware, fur 
aUtOoMaiiag ■ sut might uroeuut u Ouurt ■onus aud quo* bureg built 
there tweuty yens*. 1 begyouwttl re iusi resauureorea, re Iwtfstlu 
tho greateat hurry, Mr. Maaua huretug the Meres vhflo I wttta, I uitt 
ore you early hi the Sp ring. "* 

The next report is of ths 3d of October, 1774, and 
k a* follows: 

•We being epooreesd T i n ■o re s far Sao County of Wei 
■aire report Aar a preuor purer, efe, ate* having m 
aud reuohrered tho same, do report that tie our ufeuieu that I 
Town areata to be the reoet oeutrloal A St to auower Sao a ur pos re re- 
tended We are further of opiutou that ahouM jour Hires* sad the 
Mooorereo Oouudl think tho Brush Buu Haaor a reore preuor piaee, I* 
rennet bo of much dloadvautuge to tho County. We pnqr your areaor*S 
Semlreents on this Ueuu. uhkh will bo thaukfuUy acknoO lodged by 



Signed by Robert Hanna, Joseph Erwia, John 
Csvti, and Samuel Sloan.* 

On the 7th of February, 1776, in the morning, be- 
fore the people of the town were* out of bed, a party 
headed by Benjamin Harrison, son-in-law of Wifiiain 
Crawford, and oue Samuel Wilson, by order of Craw- 
ford, broke open the doors of the jail with a sledge, 
which they got out of the blacksmith -shop near by, 
and let out the prisoners therein confined, three In 
number, telling tbem to clear the way. On that oc- 
casion Mr. Hanna poked his head out of the cock- 
loft window of his mansion-house, which, never to be 
forgotten, was also the temple of justice, and made 
the remark, " Boys, you are up early to-day to buy a 
rope to bang yourselves." Hanna appeared on the 
ground, and Sheriff John Carnahan, also there, had die 
riot act read to the crowd, who jeered at him and made 
mouths, grimaces, and very disparaging remarks, in- 
tended for the Governor's province in general, and 
the magistrates there present in particular. Hanna 
had a musket pointed at his head. On the 25th of 
the month Hanna and Cavet were taken into custody 
and confined in the guard-room at Fort Pitt, and were 
there detained in confinement above three months. 4 

In 1775, Pittsburgh, according to the most authen- 
tic authorities, did not contain more than twenty-five 
or thirty houses, so that Hannastown was about as 
large. 

The courts continued to be held at Hannastown, or 
rather at the house of Robert Hanna after the town 
was burnt in 1782, until the January term, of 1787, 
when the first court was held at Greensburg. 

By act of 10th of April, 1781, the care and custody 
of the lots appurtenant to Hannastown was vested in 

• IWd„ 471. • IbhL, 67S. 

* Depositions of Carnahan, Hanna, el oJ.,«in Archives, vol. lv., SD4, 
of sag. 
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the justices of the peace residing in and within two 
miles of the town, to the end that the lots should be 
preserved from encroachment and private use, and 
for the benefit of common to the inhabitants of the 
town or place, until the same should be appropriated, 
under the authority of the Legislature, for building, 
improvement, or other use. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE 'BORDER TROUBLES OF 1774 BEGIN. 

Virginia claim part of the Territory of Pennsylvania— Dunmora occu- 
pies Tort Pitt— The Claimeof Virginia and Pennsylvania snmniariird 
—Virginia Colonists willing to fight for the Demand* of Virginia- 
Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia— Engl«nd*e Colonial Policy— Vir- 
ginia's relation to the Ministry— Charges against Dniiniore— His 
Cliaracter— Beat Causes of Dnamore'S or Cr*s*ip*s War of 1774— How 
the Indians regarded Western Virginia— John Connolly— He takes 
possession of Tort Pitt— Issues a Prochunatiou— A|iprehended l»y 8c 
Clair, and committed to Jail at Hauuastowu— He returns to Pittsburgh 
—Is opposed by Peon's Magistrates— He return* with Authority from 
Dunmore, and appears with 8imon Glrty nuri ■ Rabble at llannnstown 
—Refuses to allow the Justices to hold Court— The Justices persist, 
and hold Court to preserve order till the Lines are adjustsd. 

Such is an outline of the character of the people 
and the institutions of our county at the date when 
it came into existence. The stream of emigration 
was kept unabated, and while many passed on to seat 
themselves farther west, many others were stopping 
here. So it was not long till nearly all the land had 
a determinate owner, but of course it was sparsely 
settled even in those spots which could be called 
the centres of population. The settlers got along 
tolerably well through 1773, and were to all outward 
prospects in a fair way of becoming a thriving colony ; 
but just as the vigor of this new emigration was being 
felt unforeseen causes intervened which made trouble 
and commotion all over Western Pennsylvania, which 
delayed that natural advancement which it was rea- 
sonable to look for, and which, after very nearly 
involving the people in civil war, did in truth leave 
them in a state of anxiety and dread and constant 
alarms. 

We have now reached the time when one who 
chronicles the events of our local history must enter 
upon a subject not at all attractive, but which fills up 
a large space in our history. Those who have com- 
piled accounts of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
have dwelt at large upon this subject, but we do not 
know of any Westmorelander having done the same 
for his own county. To have a clear conception of 
the actual state of Westmoreland during the Revo- 
lution we must enter more into details than we should 
wish to, and study it in connection with subsequent 
events. 1 



l See Graham's "History of Virginia," *°d OsnipbelPs " History of 
Virginia.** 
As we hate had no thread to follow for the narrative as It Is in the 



In the beginning of 1774 the question of disputed 
territory, and conflicting claims which had agitated 
the two colonies for nearly twenty years in regard to 
the boundary lines of the respective colonies, was now 
brought forward, and culminated in open dissension. 
Virginia, it is recollected, claimed that the fort at the 
Forks of the Ohio was within their charter limits, 
and in some of her demands she judged, indeed, that 
Penn's charter government did not extend farther 
west than Laurel Hill. The actual possession of this 
point was now by occupancy, and by the bounds 
drawn by Penn's agent within the claim and under 
the jurisdiction and control of the proprietaries. 
Virginia was compelled, therefore, to take the aggres- 
sive. 

It must be admitted that, with the imperfect knowl- 
edge of the Western territory which was then pos- 
sessed, Virginia's claim to this western territory was 
consistently founded. Under her early Governor, 
Spottewood, she had Been the first to surmount the 
Blue Ridge and lay claim to the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Under Dinwiddie, in the person of Washing- 
ton, she first asserted her claim to that unoccupied 
region which gave rise to the war which terminated 
so advantageously for the British in the acquisition of 
Canada ; for this she battled long and courageously. 
She had held and maintained actual possession of the 
greater portion of this region south of the Ohio, and 
was the first to colonize the wild lands of Kentucky, 
— a region to which no Indian tribe asserted its right. 

The claim of Pennsylvania was in her original 
charter, and in her subsequent purchases from the 
Indians. There was no question, as was afterwards 
admitted, that Penn's colony in its integrity embraced 
all the original charter limits granted to the original 
proprietary. The dispute was to how far the actual 
bounds extended. Each claimed, and each made ex- 
ertion to maintain its point: The boundary of West- 
moreland, the latest and most westerly of the counties, 
did not extend farther southwest than the most west- 
erly branch of the Yonghiogheny, nor farther west 
than the Ohio at Fort Pitt; and summarizing, it is 
seen that Governor Thomas Penn, as early as 1752, in 
his instructions to his deputies, advised them to assist 
the Governor of Virginia in erecting a fort at the 
point of the Ohio, but to take especial pains that 
nothing be done to the disparagement of his claims. 
The notes of the first survey, by Gist, the first settle- 
ments on the tributaries of the Ohio, and the attempt 
at the erection of a fort by the Ohio Company were 
under the assumption that this point was within the 
territory of Virginia; and accordingly in 1754 (Feb. 
19th) Governor Dinwiddie, to encourage soldiers and 

three following chapters, we have compared, among others, Wither*' 
"Chronicles,** Doddridge's "Notes,*' Crslg's "History of Pittsburgh," 
" History of the Backwoods,** " Border Warfare/* Campbell's" History of 
Virginia,'* Bupp's " History of Western Pennsylvania," beside* the gen- 
eral histories aud all excerpts that have come before us. Bnt the old 
series of Pennsylvania Archives and Colonial Records is the one great 
source of information for those inquiring further. 
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settlers, granted, by proclamation, Urge bodies of land 
about the forks of the river. In March following, 
Governor Hamilton, on the part of the proprietaries, 
wrote to Governor Dinwiddie that, as he bad given 
it his attention, he believed the point to be within 
Pennsylvania. In Dinwiddle's reply he stated that 
he was much misled by his surveyors if the point was 
not within the limits of Virginia. This doubt wss not 
sealed till the occupancy of the disputed point by 
the French and the erection of Fort Duquesne. The 
French and Indian wsr and the Iadian war in West- 
ern Virginia obliged both parties to be united in a 
common interest After this for a time there was a 
lull in the war of words, and from the time when the 
turbulent Kyashuta laid down the hatchet to Bouquet, 
in 1764, on the Muskingum, till the treaty of Stanwix, 
1768, the southwestern part of Pennsylvania, below 
the Youghiogheny, was populated under the laws of 
Virginia, and mostly by settlers from Virginia and 
Maryland along with the Irish. The establishing of 
the territorial government of Westmoreland then led 
the Virginiaua at this juncture to occupy Fort Pitt 
and the lands on the northern banks of the Monon- 
gahela; and it must be borne in mind that these set- 
tlers werfe ready to fly to arms if need be rather than 
suffer a doubt to rest upon their title. For men sre 
ready and willing, so strong is the feeling which at- 
taches to one's fields and firesides, to fight for their 
homes, even in preference, when there is a preference, 
to their government. The agents of Dunmore had, 
therefore, willing tools to work with. 

Although all unprejudiced minds will not deny 
that Virginia had asserted this claim and screened 
her own firesides and the frontier of Pennsylvania in 
fighting for it, yet to understand the motives which 
actuated Dunmore, her Governor, at this time, and to 
appreciate that intense hatred felt even now against 
him by all Americans, there are other circumstances 
which force themselves to our attention. The con- 
siderate and patriotic men of Virginia have dis- 
claimed any participation by the Old Dominion in 
these overt and high-handed acts and pretensions, 
and have in their histories loaded his character with 
shame and infamy. And this character is justly 
drawn, as it was justly deserved. Some writers, in 
the exuberance of patriotic fervor, go so far as to 
say that his actions hastened to bring to 'a crisis the 
troubles between the colonies and the crown, and 
call them the prelude to the 'Revolution. Connected 
so intimately as they are with this great epoch, we 
shall, in order to understand the part Westmoreland 
took in that great event, have to refer back to the 
colonial history of Virginia. 

There had been no country so successful in found- 
ing foreign colonies as England, and no country that so 
nurtured and protected them in their infancy. The 
freedom which they possessed from the time they 
came into being sprang from the protection of the 
common law ; for the protecting of these, while they 



were in a state of nurture, was but the protecting of 
the mother-country herself. Under different dynasties 
for several generations the colonial policy of Eng- 
land with her American colonies was founded and 
exercised in eminent justice. 8he regarded them as 
her offspring, and in truth as her dependencies ; and 
they were dutiful in their allegiance. At length this 
policy was changed. Instead of treating them as her 
near offspring, she chose to deal with them as if they 
were conquered provinces. 

In 1765, nine years before the time of which we 
are now treating, it was that the British ministry, 
wanting to increase the revenues of the crown, ex- 
acted a tax of the colonist* in the shape of a stamp 
duty on paper and writings, which act is known as 
the Stamp Act Discontent was manifested strongly 
in Massachusetts and Virginia. Hitherto the Vir- 
ginians had been considered the most loyal of the 
colonists. Now the people resisted most strongly this 
unconstitutional act; but the conciliating dispositions 
of the Governors fortunately appointed, however, 
kept the people pacified. Lord Botetourt, from 1768 
to 1771, did all in his power to advance the colony 
and to protect the firesides of the people. He died 
in 1771, and his successor was John Murray, the 
kingly Governor of New York, known in history as 
Earl of Dunmore. And this man was a bitter Tory, 
preferring the interest of the king to the interest of 
the people. He proceeded by means the most unjust 
to bind the colony in an impossible allegiance. If we 
believe history as it describes him in his public ca- 
pacity, we must conclude that he was one of the most 
heartless of men. 

It does not, in view of the subsequent acts of Dun- 
more, appear to be at all improbable when it is as- 
serted that be was appointed to the governship of 
Virginia to rule them with severity, thus to make 
them feel their dependence, and to quiet the growing 
dissension then arising among the colonists in a com- 
mon interest. It cannot be said exactly whether the 
troubles which he helped agitate in the western part 
of Pennsylvania were in pursuance of a fixed policy, 
or whether they were instigated by his cruel disposi- 
tion. All, however, agree that he secretly, through 
his agents, gave a left-handed instigation to the In- 
dians in the course of their warfare. It is true that 
when he became Governor the frontier settlers were 
fighting for life with famine, with the severity of long 
and dismal winters, and with their treacherous 
enemies; not in a long, open, and general war, but 
in a war no less destructive. And it is asserted that 
Dunmore found means to supply the Indians with 
arms to destroy his own blood, and, scarcely to be 
believed, furnished money to pay for the scalps of 
mothers and babes. He, by the means of waging 
such an inhuman war, wanted, so they declare, to 
draw the attention of the colonists from the rights of 
civil liberty to the protection of their very homes, 
their very lives. Such Virginians as take this view 
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represented that it was to hold this part of Virginia 
against the Pennsylvania™ ; and to the militia them* 
selves was held oat tfie idea that they were assembled 
to bold their property against seizure by this Province. 
Thus from the first he sowed the seeds of dissension 
among these people. Taking this pofnt without re- 
sistance in January, he changed the name to Fort 
Dunmore, and issuing a proclamation, called the 
militia of Western Virginia together and asserted the 
claims of Virginia. At the same time he continued 
to spread abroad among the people the most unfavor- 
able reports concerning the pretensions of the legiti- 
mate Governors and their unwarranted claims. These 
repeated assertions, put forth in a warlike manner, to- 
gether with the invasion of the soil of Pennsylvania 
and the disturbance of the peace, were vigorously op- 
posed by the magistrates and the body of the peopled 

The body of militia collected at Fort Pitt for the 
ostensible project of an invasion of the Indian coun- 
try, but really used by Connolly in enforcing his 
authority, was, as all militia bodies, a set of Falstaffian 
ragamuffins, who, in a military capacity, were kept 
under control by officers, and in a rude military dis- 
cipline in proportion as their inclinations were grati- 
fied. By obeying half the time they could command 
the other halt These rabble soldiery shot down the 
cattle and hogs of the peaceful inhabitants as they 
chose ; they pressed in the horses, and, in short, took 
whatever property they pleased. 1 

For the issuing of his proclamation and the calling 
of the militia together, 8t. Clair had Connolly arrested 
on a warrant, brought before him at Ligonier, and 
committed to jail at Hannastown. Giving bail to 
answer for his appearance in court, he was released 
from custody. On being released he went into Au- 
gusta' County, Vs., where at Staunton, the county- 
seat, he was created a justice of the peace. It was 
alleged that Fort Pitt was in that county, in the dis- 
trict of West Augusta. This was to give a show of 
legality to his proceedings, and to cover them with 
the official sanction of the authority for whom he was 
acting. When he returned in March it was with 
both civil and military authority, and his acts from 
thenceforth were of the most tyrannical and abusive 
kind. 

When the court, early in April, assembled at Han- 
na's, Connolly, with a force of a hundred and fifty 
men, armed and with colors, appeared before the 
place. He placed armed men before the door of the 
court-house, and refused admittance to the provincial 
magistrates without his consent. Connolly had had 
a sheriff appointed for this region. In the meeting 
between himself and the justices he said that in com- 
ing he had fulfilled his promise to the sheriff, and 
denied the authority of the court, and that the magis- 
trates had any authority to hold a court. He agreed 
so far as to let the officers act as a court in matters 

l Detereux Smith's Letter to Dr. William Smith.— J***. Archie*. 



which might be submitted to them by the people, but 
only till he should receive instructions to the con- 
trary. He wanted to be, and was, tyrannical, but was 
fearful of bringing the power of the Province upon 
himself. The magistrates were outspoken and firm. 
They averred that their authority rested on the legis- 
lative authority of Pennsylvania; that it had been 
regularly exercised ; that they would continue to ex- 
ercise it, and to do all in their power to preserve public 
tranquillity. They added the assurance that the Prov- 
ince would use every exertion to have the boundary 
line satisfactorily adjusted, and by fixing a temporary 
boundary would accommodate differences till one 
should be ascertained. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
CONNOLLY* USURPATIONS, INDIAN ALARMS, CTC. 
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Among the stanch and firm adherents of Penn 
about Fort Pitt were Devereux Smith, Alexander 
Mackay, JEneas Mackay, and Andrew McFarland. 
These Mackays were early settlers about the fort, 
and iEneas Mackay was named as county judge 
among those created at the forming of the county. 
At the usurpation of Connolly these men specially re- 
sisted and opposed his assumption, and stood up man- 
fully, representing in their persons and magisterial 
capacity the claims of the legitimate Governors. 
These magistrates kept up a regular correspondence 
with the Governor and with each other, as indeed did 
all prominent citizens, and among these in vigilance 
and in energy none excelled St Clair. His commu- 
nications, printed in the archives of the State, are in 
many instances our chief source of information, and 
on disputed points these are allowed the preference. 
This opposition to Connolly was opposed by every 
reasonable and peaceable manner, and with long suf- ' 
fering. They claimed that it was tyrannical to enforce 
the authority of Virginia over the territory whieh 
they held, and which they had settled under the im- 
pression that it was within Penn's jurisdiction. 
These justices attended court at Hanna's in April, 
1774. When they returned home they, with the ex- 
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own men, he sent an armed force into the town with 
a general search-warrant to search every bouse with- 
out exception, and that in the course of the search 
the militia broke open and took out private property 
of a citizen, at the same time insulting bim ; that he 
sent a party that waylaid a horse laden with gun- 
powder sent out by William 8pear for the use of the 
inhabitants of the connty ; and these he declares to 
be but a few of the many distresses under which they 
labored, and without speedy protection and redress 
they could not long support themselves under such 
tyranny. 

. It would appear then, when all the testimony is 
summed together, that this statement, although drawn 
up by one smarting under the abuse of Connolly, was 
not an exaggerated statement. Connolly himself 
although of untiring energy and some ability, was a 
drunken, blasphemous wretch, who worked for hi/e, 
and the men Under bim were too apt to follow his 
leadership. These he supplied with as much whiskey 
as they wanted, and the only exertion to which they 
were put wad to procure provision and forage, winch 
they tried to get with as little trouble as possible. 
Dunmore now had opened several offices for the sale 
of lands in what is now the region embraced in Fay- 
ette, Washington, Greene, and Southern Allegheny. 
The warrants were granted on the payment of two 
shillings sixpence. The purchase-money was only 
ten shillings per hundred acres. This was an induce- 
ment for settlers to occupy here in preference to going 
to the Pennsylvania office. He also established, in 
the latter part of the year, three county courts in this 
region. Two of these were south of the Mononga- 
hela, and one north of this, at old Fort Redstone, the 
name of which was changed to Fort Burd. And still 
persisting in his pretensions, Dunmore, when he was 
at Fort Pitt in September, where he had stopped on his 
way to reinforce Col. Lewis, issued a proclamation, in 
which he demanded the unqualified submission of 
all settlers to his county governments west of Laurel 
Hill. 

During this critical time the agents of the Penns, 
the magistrates, and the foremost of the people were 
tireless in their efforts to induce the inhabitants to 
remain at the homes they were just clearing out of 
the wilderness, and they used every exertion to infuse 
confidence into the public mind. The association 
everywhere urged upon the people to have their arms 
ready, and at the first call of danger to fly to each 
other's assistance. St. Clair was recognized as the 
controlling spirit in the military arrangements. He 
was in constant communication with the Governor, 
and the Governor having great confidence in his 
judgment, left the direction of these executive affairs 
in great part to him. St. Clair gave his advice and 
his personal supervision. Stockades and block- 
houses were erected at every available point where 
the number of people would justify, and at where it 
was feared the savages might enter. The stockade at 



Ligonier was put in repair, and one which bad been 
begun at Hannastown was now harried up. KitUn- 
ning was made a special point, and here it was in- 
tended that a large depot of arms and munition*, 
under the care of a garrison, should be kept up. For 
St. Clair's idea was to have a road opened from near 
Ligonier to that point in case the southern portion of 
country should be overrun, and also he maintained 
that it was, in a military point of view, a desirable 
place at which to mass a body of troops for active ser- 
vice on the frontier. By this time quite a number of 
settlements had been made along the river in what is 
now the southern part of Armstrong County. It is 
to this date we trace the erection of the many block- 
houses which afterwards offered shelter during the 
Indian depredations through the Revolution, and 
which were long the landmarks of their respective 
localities. This season was built Fort Shippen, at 
John Proctor's; Fort Allen, in Hempfield township 
between Wendell Ourry's and Christopher Trubee's 
[who owned the land upon wbtch Greeulburg was 
In id out) ; one at John Shields' on the Loyalhanna 
about »tx miles from Hanna's. Several were built 
also in the outskirts of the settlements from Ligonier 
by way of the Conemaugh and Kiskiminetas, and a 
long line in the southern part of the county, faced by 
the river-courses which trend towards the Mononga- 
hela and the Ohio. 

We have seen how the troubles were realized about 
Pittsburgh. No less was the eastern portion of the 
county distressed. Under St. Clair a ranging-party 
of sixty men bad been organize?! at Ligonier; but on 
every idle report the people sought the shelter of 
some little fort, and many hundreds, on the testimony 
of St. Clair, fled out of the county. St. Clair called 
in the rangers, who had been scattered about, and 
arranged them to some advantage. Twenty were 
posted at Turtle Creek, twenty at the Bullock Pens 
seven miles east of Pittsburgh, thirty at Hannastown, 
twenty at Proctor's, twenty at Ligonier. These were 
on the direct frontier towards the Allegheny, all the 
country between the Forbes road and the river being 
almost entirely abandoned. A few remained shut up 
in a block-house on the Conemaugh. To St. Clair it 
was surprising, and, as he says, shameful, that so great 
a body of the people should be driven from their pos- 
sessions without even the appearance of an enemy, for 
no attempt had been made by the Indians on what 
was understood to be Pennsylvania. On the 11th of 
June a report was started that a party of Indians had 
been seen near Hannastown, and another party on the 
Braddock road. This set the people agoing again. St. 
Clair took horse and rode up to inquire into the facts. 
He found the reports improbable, but it was impossible 
to persuade the people so. He states that he is certain 
he met no fewer than two hundred families and two 
thousand cattle in twenty miles' riding. 

The people of Ligonier Valley had, up to this time, 
made a stand, but on that day they all moved into the 
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CHAPTER XV. 
DVXMORES WAR. 

Dnnmor*> War heyun lijr th* IfnnW of mm Frienrilr Indiana, 
tally L*«puT» Fami1.r~ Virginian Amy orym Ux t Dwinmrt at 
Plttelmrpli aith C«»anoll;— Great Galh+rtnf ami Orf«nifritioa of the 
IihIUii THl~e— The Campaign of 177* — The H -pea uf oar |Vo|»U In 
G>1. Lewie— Ihmmore and Cotii»»lljr want to are the Amir A-f~t«] 
and the Infttaae on the Frontier*— Uvk eatae the Battle of Fulat 
Phjaaant— Da nmnra's Treaty— lndteta*at : The People ea. Da nam*— 
Thin more through Connolly ►till tyrannlsre or or the Pennaylrsnla 
8ettler», many of whom Ulk of lei ring thrtr CI*ar|Mf»— Cwlltinn of 
the People In 1775— Leaden to Westmoreland la 177ft— The Military 
Spirit 

It is now time to return to the war itself, which, 
we hare seen, was gathering upon the frontier* in the 
early part of 1774. Although, as we hare said, Dun- 
more's war was not carried into our county, yet so 
intimately are our affairs connected with it that to 
have an understanding of them at all clear a re- 
hearsal of it cannot be omitted. We shall, in as few 
words as consistent, briefly relate the whole cam- 
paign. We know, first, the apprehensions of the 
settlers in the Southwest In the latter end of April 
a party of land adventurers, fleeing from the dangers 
which threatened them, came in contact with some 
Indians at the mouth of Captina Creek, sixteen miles 
below Wheeling. At about the same time happened 
the affair at Yellow Creek, midway between Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling. At this time there was a large 
party of friendly Indians encamped at Yellow Creek. 
The surrounding inhabitants prepared to flee. A 
party of these meeting together at the house of one 
Joshua Baker fired upon some Indians collected 
there. Among those who were killed were the brother 
and daughter of Logan. This it was that drove this 
great warrior to take the war to himself. Hearing 
the coming storm, such settlers as could go fled to 
places of safety, and all the block-houses between the 
Ohio and the Laurel Hill were filled. When this 
news reached the East the colonial government of 
Virginia speedily organized a command for the de- 
fense of the frontier. An advance force penetrated 
into Ohio, but as they could not be supplied with 
necessary provisions they had to retire. The Indians 
followed, and the time following was a miserable one 
to the helpless. Logan's actions were imitated by 
the rest. This renowned Indian did not go with the 
larger bodies of Indians, but he headed a party of 
eight Cayuga warriors, and these had mercy on no- 
thing before them. He himself said afterwards that 
he had fully glutted his vengeance. What the fron- 
tiers of Virginia suffered never was and never will be 
told. Those even in the forts were in a confinement 
compared to wh4ch the confinement of a prison would 
be liberty. But during this time preparations were 
going on for the organization and forwarding of the 
expedition intended for their relief by the House of 
Burgesses. 

The Virginia army raised for the war of 1774 was 



divided into two divisions. In September the first 
division, under Col. Lewis, consisting of eleven hun- 
dred, marched from the mouth of the Little Kanawha. 
After a march of nineteen days through the wilds 
they erected their camp on the Ohio where the Big 
Kanawha empties. This place was called Point 
Pleasant Here the other division of the army under 
the immediate command of Dun more himself was to 
form a junction with the former. For reasons best 
known to Dun more and his advisers it failed to do 
so. While Col. J*wis was awaiting word from the 
East, be received different news than he had expected. 
Lewis had reached this point about the 1st of October, 
and on the 9th he got word that Doomore, instead of 
advancing to unite their armies, intended to proceed 
across the country directly to the Shawanese town, for 
Dun more had on organizing his forces proceeded to 
Fort Pitt. He here consulted with Connolly, and 
had in hi* service such men as Simon Girty and Al- 
exander McKee, recognized afterwards as notorious 
Tories, and while here at this time it was that he 
further attended to the organization of bis civil affairs 
in these parts, as has been noticed before. 

The Indians in the mean time had not been idle. 
They had organized a large and terrible army, com- 
prised of many nations gathered under one chieftain. 
These were the flower of the Indian tribes along the 
Ohio,— the Shawanese, Mingoes, Dels wares, Wyan- 
dotts, and Cayugas. In number they perhaps ex- 
ceeded the Virginians. They were all under the 
command of Cornstalk, a chief of the Shawanese, and 
king of the Northern Confederacy. He had hesitated 
long in taking arms against the whites. He was an 
eloquent man, of great foresight and judgment, and 
as a warrior is acknowledged on all sides to have 
been the most consummate Indian commander ever 
in arms against the whites. The plan of this battle 
was such as to reflect the highest credit on any general 
who had made an assiduous study of the science of war. 
And his arrangements were executed under his eyes 
with the utmost vigilance and bravery. He had 
brought his warriors with such secrecy and dispatch as 
to occupy a large half-circle across the opening where 
the two rivers flowed to meet each other. He then, 
under cover of the darkness, stretched his line of 
red-skinued warriors across the base of this triangle, 
in which triangle was the army of Virginians. Thus 
far without the knowledge of the whites, the savages 
did not count on anything but decisive victory, for 
their leader did not give his enemy a chance to escape, 
only by winning the battle. He intended to drive 
them into the decreasing point, and either to anni- 
hilate thera before they could cross the rivers, or to 
cut them to pieces in the retreat. As* for his own 
men, so much did he count on their bravery that he 
threatened to kill with his own hand any who should 
attempt to run back, unless he ordered them to do so, 
feigning themselves defeated. This was his plan, but 
he had not, in truth, fully secured his position, — not 
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ugh to begin the battle,— till the Virginians were 
ned ; for when intelligence had been received by 
ris that Dunmore did not intend to advance to his 
port, he hastened to break up his camp, and, in 
suance of Dunmore's orders, to march to meet him 
he Indians' own country. The next morning, the 
i of October, 1774, he commenced preparations to 
isfer his army to the opposite side of the Ohio, 
tits were early sent out along the bank of the 
r. Two of these, at the distance of a few miles, 
e surprised by a great body of Indians. One 
shot dead, and the other returning reported that 
savages covered acres of ground. The army was 
lediately ordered out, and no sooner were they 
led into line of battle than they received the 
;k of the onpouring savages. Some of the most 
ninent of the subordinate officers falling early in 
battle, the main body fell back towards the camp. 

line of the enemy now extended almost from 
r to riyer, a gap of a small space remaining on 
side next the Kanawha. But when it appeared 
; the Indians were the victors, a bold movement 
unately executed by the whites saved them and 
aged the fortune of the day. While the Indians 
3 advancing they protected themselves by piles of 

and brush, in some places rolled before them, 
y held the ground thus secured all day till evening. 
Col. Lewis had latterly sent out three companies 
er cover of the high banks of the Kanawha to fall, 
n the rear of the enemy. These succeeded in so 
ig. The Indians, intently engaged on the front, 
ived with tremendous effect the fire behind, 
oking that the reinforcements from the settle- 
its, which they knew to be coming, had now ar- 
d, the Indian lines gave away. As the sun went 
n they retreated across the Ohio to their huts on 
Scioto. The Virginians suffered a loss in dead 
wounded amounting to almost one-fifth of their 
le number, and it was believed the loss of Indians 

in number not much less. The battle was the 
ling of the war, and in its results effective, for 
>ther battle was fought till Dunmore treated with 
chiefs at that memorable council where Logan, 
lis Patroclus (Jefferson), so eloquently spoke in 
jwn defense. 

early bought as was the victory, yet the complaints 
3 loud that Dunmore made it of no avail ; for 
bat he gained by the conquest, which he claimed 
ily as his own, were the closing of the war, an 
lange of prisoners, and many liberal promises 
th no more than the promises of an Indian, 
re was the usual amount of talk about burying 
thets, brightening chains, smoking pipes, setting 
i, dear brethren, "sweet voices;" but the frontier 
)le, who knew whereof they spoke, said that he 
it to have destroyed the Indian towns on the 
rs, and pushed the tribes back into the far West, 
:h he had in his power, 
hose who say that Dunmore was at this early day 
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from some hot-headed and rash men. But in the 
state of affairs getting still more complicated, and 
which had called demands from the Council of the 
king, and ad viae* from the Continental Congress, it 
was not unreasonable that men of high character in 
every respect should be held by the ties which bound 
them under every consideration to their own colony. 
We are, therefore, not surprised to know that as stren- 
uously as Penn's settlers and his agents advocated 
their rights and bis claims, so as strenuously on the 
other side and as naturally did such men as Crawford 
and Gibson take the side of Virginia, In January of 
1775 the Executive Council of Pennsylvania having, 
had information that William Crawford, the president 
judge of Westmoreland, sided with the Virginians in 
opposing the justices of Pennsylvania, the Council 
advised the Governor to supersede him in the office 
of judge, which was done forthwith. 

But of the troubles of the settlers during the fall 
and winter of 1774 and 1775 these were of the least. 
During the preceding summer the crops had been 
neglected, and winter found them unprepared. At 
the termination of Da nm ore's wax-a goodly number, 
as was always the case on the frontier, had returned 
to their former homes, and this accession of inhabit- 
ants, who were consumers and not producers, had a 
distressful effect. They could not have come in a 
worse time, for the amount of provisions gathered was 
barely sufficient for those that had remained. The 
harvest of 1774 at best had been scanty ; along the 
southern border it had not been gathered at all. This 
season came very near to what the preceding year 
had been to Western Virginia, a year which in their 
annals was long remembered as the " starving year." 
But with that generosity which was a noble and a 
prominent trait among the early settlers, each assisted 
the other. During this winter many must have per- 
ished had they not resorted to hunting, and got from 
the woods enough game to keep them from want. 
Their small supply of corn, rye, and potatoes they 
divided among each other. And this was but the 
prelude to a long era of want and privation, necessity, 
and constant alarm, which was terminated only with 
the war which secured the independence of the colo- 
nies. 

Readers of general history are well conversant with 
the affairs which were taking place in Massachusetts 
and at Philadelphia in the early part of 1775. We 
will pass them over with observing that they were 
sympathetically responded to and closely watched by 
our colonists. Already were some, by more ways 
than one, controlling the actions of all. 

From notice of foregoing statements it will be ob- 
served that the whole people, as a body, at these early 
times may readily be separated into two classes, be- 
tween which was a prominent line of demarkation. 
Although we alluded incidentally to this distinction 
before, at no other time is it more suitable to recall 
it than now. And this distinction is noticeable all 



through our early affairs, and indeed it noticeable at 
all times and among all people. We may call them 
respectively, aristocrats and plebeians, gentry and 
commonalty ; they are, in reality, the leaders and the 
followers. The class of which the county justices were 
the most prominent representatives, together with 
others who, in a military station, were equally promi- 
nent, deserves more than a passing notice. These were 
the ones who shaped the measures which received the 
approval of the people. As to these justices, we can at 
almost all times bear testimony to their integrity, and 
to their good, sound common sense. They reflect honor 
upon their lineage in the capacity of judges, the 
arbiters of right and wrong. But besides this knowl- 
edge, which it is certain they possessed, an accompa- 
nying and an indispensable qualification for a promi- 
nent man was that he have some knowledge of arms. 
Nearly every man of that day distinguished as a 
leader in civil affairs was also a military man. 
Indeed, from the incessant wars, to be a mftU dis- 
tinguished above the others was to be one who com- 
manded the respect of his followers by having dis- 
played more than ordinary bravery or knowledge of 
warfare. Of this class of men St. Clair, Capt James 
Smith, Capt. Proctor, Col. Lochry were fitting ex- 
amples with us; while of those at Pittsburgh, Cols. 
Crawford, John Neville, John Gibson may be no- 
ticed. To have acquired a scat in the Assembly, or 
a nonvnation as a justice of the peace, or of the 
quorum, was about as much as to say that the one 
so specially favored was, or had been, a leader in the 
militia. 

The military organization of the Province had been 
early attended to, and no less from necessity was it 
than from a desire of glory that every citizen had a 
tincture of the manual of arms and of camp disci- 
pline. The justices of the peace were usually officers 
in the militia. St. Clair, Smith, Crawford, Neville 
had won a sort of pre-eminence in service before they 
were recognized as leaders in the civil affairs. The 
ideas of these men at the head of our county at this 
conjuncture had been enlarged by connection with 
the more prominent men of the colonies, bad been 
improved by observation, by travel, by reading, and 
by experience. So they were in manners, in informa- 
tion, in the possession of peculiar privileges and fran- 
chises bestowed by the colonial authorities, far above 
the great body of the people who came hither to earn 
their bread by drudgery, and clear a patch and rear a 
thatched cabin to shelter the heads of their ragged 
offspring ; for these people, as a class, were poor to 
impoverishment. They had made little advancement 
in refinement, they were of different and distinct 
nationalities. Of all the early settlers they had no 
special claim above the others to the boasted liberty 
of those born under the common law of England. 
But it is with a peculiar satisfaction that the West- 
morelander of to-day contemplates the proceedings 
of his ancestors in 1775. 
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Tbo meeting concluded by a report of the select 
committee, which was embodied in the form of a cir- 
cular letter to the other delegates in the Colonial 
Congress* which statement sets forth only local griev- 
ances and local desires, and by an order to have the 
proceedings certified and published in the Virginia 
Gazette. 

On the same day, in the shade of the old forest- 
trees at Hannastown, met the backswoodimen of 
Westmoreland. There, without any pretensions, but 
in modesty and with firmness, they subscribed unani- 
mously to a series of resolutions, the substance of 
which had been written in King John's great charter, 
and which was subsequently embodied in Jefferson's 
Declaration of Independence. The record of this 
meeting, preserved in the second volume of the fourth 
series of American Archives, sets forth in substance 
what follows: 

At a general meeting oT the Inhabitants of Westmoreland, held at 
Hanaaetown on the 16th of May, 1775, for taking into omiaJderetkMi tht 
Tory alarming atata oMho country occasioned l.y the dispute alih Creat 
Britain, It wm unanlmouely resolved that tho Parliament bj ssvrra) arts 
' had declared tho luhaldtanta of Massachusetts to ba in rebrl Hon, and 
by endeavoring to anforoa those act* tha ministry luwl attempted to re- 
duoa tha inhabitants to a mora wrvtchsd state of stavsry than exUtrd, 
or had ever axiatad, In any State or country. That not content with 
▼iolatinf their constitutional and cliartered privilege*, they would strip 
than of tha rights of humanity by exposing their live* to tha wanton 
•port of a Uceutious soldiery, and by depriving them of the very meant 
of tabaiateuce. That ea there waa no rceaun to doubt but the • >me sys- 
tern of tyranny and oppression would be extended to all parts of Amer- 
ica (provided it met with aoccem in Massachusetts), it had therefore 
become the liMliapenaable duty of every American, or any man who had 
auy public virtue or love for hi* couutry, or any companion for i»*terli r, 
to reaiai aud oppose by every meana which God had put in hi* power the 
execution of thia system ; and that aa for them tliey would be ready to 
oppoaa it with their Uvea and fortune*. And the better to enable th«oi 
to accomplish tliia they agreed to immediately form thenisehv* into a 
military body, to cousist ot companies to l« made up out of,tbe aevrral 
townships, under au association declared to be the Association or W«t- 
morelaod County. 

In words so noble was the preamble set forth, and 
no less happily conceived were the articles of associa- 
tion. 

They asserted that, as dutiful subjects, possessed 
with the most unshaken loyalty and fidelity to his 
kingly Majesty George the Third, whom they ac- 
knowledged as their lawful and rightful king, and 
whom they wished to be the beloved sovereign of a 
free and happy people throughout the whole British 
empire, they did not by this association mean to de- 
viate from that loyalty which it was their duty to 
observe ; but, animated with a love of liberty, it was 
no less their duty to maintain and defend their just 
rights, which of late had been violated by the min- 
istry and Parliament, and to transmit those rights to 
their posterity. And for this they agreed and asso- 
ciated to form themselves into a regiment, or regi- 
ments, and to choose officers to command them ; and 
they promised with alacrity to make themselves mas- 
ters of the manual exercise, and such evolutions as 
were necessary to enable them to act in a body with 
concert; for which end they were to meet at such 



times and places as might be appointed by the com- 
manding officers; and also agreed that, should the 
country be invaded by a foreign enemy, or should 
troop* be sent from Great Britain to enforce the acts 
of Parliament, that they would cheerfully submit to 
military discipline, and would, to the utmost of their 
power, resist and oppose them, and would coincide 
with any plan which might be formed for the defense 
of America in general or Pennsylvania in particular. 
They then declared, by way of extenuation, that they 
did not desire any innovation, but only wished to tee 
things go on in the same way aa before the era of the 
Stamp Act, when Boston grew great and America was 
happy. In proof of which they would willingly sub- 
mit to the laws of which they had been accustomed 
to be governed before that period, and even pledged 
themselves to be ready, in either their associate or 
several capacity, to assist the civil magistrates to en- 
force the same. Finally, when the British Parliament 
would repeal the obnoxious statutes, aud would recede 
from their unjust claim of taxing them and of making 
laws for them in any instance, or when some general 
plan of union and reconciliation had been formed and 
accepted by America, that then their association 
should be dissolved ; but until then it should remain 
in full force ; and to the observance of it they bound 
themselves by everything dear and sacred among men. 
For them there was to be no licensed murder, no 
famine introduced by law. 

The meeting ended by the passing of a resolution 
for the townships to meet on Wednesday, the twenty- 
fourth instant, to accede to the said association and 
choose their officers. 

The resolutions stand recorded without the names 
of the signers attached ; neither is there any positive 
knowledge in so many words who drew them up. The 
signers without question were all Pen nsy Iranians, As 
to the authorship, the strongest presumption — a pre- 
sumption almost capable of proof— is that St. Clair 
had the lion's share in it. The only contemporaneous 
documents to this time made public are two letters, 
both from St. Clair, written within a few days of this 
meeting. In the first letter, dated Ligonier, May 18, 
1775, to Joseph Shippen, Jr., the fact of the meeting 
is mentioned : 

•• Yesterday we had a County Meeting, and hare omne to resolution 
to arm and discipline, aod hare formed an Association, which I suppose 
yon will soon see in the papers. God gnuit an eud may be speedily put 
to any necessity for such proceedings. 1 doubt their utility, and am 
almost an much afraid or success in this contest as of being van- 
quished." l 

In a letter dated at the same place on the 25th of 
the month, when it was time some explanation should 
be given, Governor Penn read the following : 

u We have nothing but musters and committees all over the country, 
and everything seems to be running into the greatest confusion. If 
some conciliating plan is not adopted by the Con g ress, America has seen 

* The date, or rather the Word M yesterday," which is used, was evi- 
dently a slip of the pen. See the chapter on the life and services of St 
Clnir, in which further evidence is given on this matter. 
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The regiment did not serve in the Continental ar- 
mies under that organization, but most of those who 
had been active iu forming it served in various ca- 
pacities, and the associators becoming a regular mili- 
tia organization by act of the General Assembly, 
many of the officers were retained, and promotion 
within its ranks was regular. Some of the men, how- 
ever, enrolled that day lived through that long war to 
tell their battles o'er again, and some diet! heroically 
on the fields, on the retreat through Jersey, at Brandy- 
wine, and with Greene in the South. As for those men 
who signed the Great Paper, at the last they were scat- 
tered all over America, Mont of them were free- 
holders, some were not; but as for all, they had no 
nationality but the brotherhood of man, no inherit- 
ance but the love of liberty, and nothing in common 
but the traditions of freedom. So in death they had 
no burial-place in common, unless it was the common 
earth, and on Decoration Day the little children with 
garlands and miniature flags do not know where they 
lie in the old graveyards. Their grassy mounds are 
scattered over the hills and valleys of Westmoreland, 
along the Ohio and the Delaware. 

Some have tried to throw a doubt upon the original- 
ity of these resolutions, asserting, without proof, they 
were plagiarized. Could these make out a claim as to 
the insignificance of the characters who wrote and 
signed them, such position might be met with the ob- 
servation of a writer of great authority, and one of the 
closest observers of the characteristics of men. For 
the great Plutarch, entering upon the life of Demos- 
thenes, pays a noble tribute to virtue and to the nat- 
ural ability of man. He ridicules the notion that only 
great men have beeu born and bred in large cities 
and in famous places, and declares that virtue, like 
a strong and hardy plant, will take root in any place 
where it can find an ingenuous nature and a mind that 
has no aversion to virtue and discipline. Therefore, 
if our sentiments or conduct fall short of the point 
they ought to reach, we must not impute it to the ob- 
scurity of the place where we were born, but to our 
little selves. Thus common sense, no less than phi- 
losophy, tells us that the woods of America, as Locke 
puts it, 1 produce men who, in parts and in natural abil- 
ities, are the equals of men born in the capitals of 
Europe.* 

i "Eeeny on the Human Understanding." 

s Fur the text of theM reeulutiuna, see Appendix B. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CIVIL AFFAIRS IN WESTMORELAND ON TUE EVE 
OF THE REVOLUTION. 



PuMIr Affair* —Connolly and Itanmnr* atill Scheming — Connolly triea 
U» ratrj Ihr IVim«j l*«i»u and Virgin!* Oflkare for the Kmjr— IIU 
PUti torflTt Oil*, and to ln-l«l lit* Wn( fur lHinn>»r»— !>#••#/ Omtr* 

— |i«t,n lUrbur il««rd— Call U*r a Meeting at the State-lloaae, Jaly 
I'.. 1774 — lUnna and Cavett m fV|mit.-»— William Thump*** on the 
(•..iiiiiniier !>f »W«tir— Tl»r Awxlii.m -Kdaaid Cook andJamae Terry 
lM,--ile« 1.* Ilia Contention ,.f 177G-S|i-^i«J U»w allowing Wrvt- 
moieUnd Klertore to rolv for Meailvre of the Convention— The 
County divided into Two !>MrM« (»r tlito Klection— One IHetrict 
Not Hi and one Ninth of the YiKi(c>ii<>giiMiT— Tlivtr Election OnVer* 

— MnnU-r* n tmifd to tin- Convention of 1770— All Male Inhabitant* 
•ulj-ct to XiliUrv Srnhr. «nd reunited to take the Oetli of Allrgi 
•lire — Finme of Government for Uie State adopted — John Proctor 
eh* ted Ar-t C-oincilnr— anliil«ld l*w.hry, the A ret County Lien- 
tmant.tmiredfd l.y {\m\ and Uy (VI. < 'ami»l«*ll— DntiMof th« Connty 
I.iiMit<-nint-Tli» \\V»t to take care of It-elf— Dritiah Influence over 
the Indiane— Hatred between the ludiaM and the Western Tirglala 
Settler*. 

Dnti xo 1775 events followed each other with 
rapidity. In June the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, which separated forever the colonies from 
the government of England. Rut the loyalists were 
everywhere and in every manner actively engaged in 
stirring up dissension amongst the colonists to carry 
with them the interests of the king. 

From Withers' "Chronicles*' we have the statement 
that in July of 1775, Connolly presented himself to 
Dunmore with proposals of a character to be heartily 
indorsed by the Governor. Dunmore acquiesced in 
Connolly's plan, and, as it was in his power, offered 
solid bribes to such officers in the Virginia militia as 
were loyally inclined, and upon whom he thought he 
could depend. The«c were to co-operate with % Con- 
nolly. Connolly's influence further among the Indians 
was known to be powerful. The agent went to Gen. 
Gape at Boston, and disclosed to him the plans fixed 
upon between himself and the Governor. He was then 
made colonel of a proposed regiment to be raised on 
the borders} of Virginia and Pennsylvania. Those 
belonging to it were to be mustered in in the interest 
of the crown. The plan itself was that these were to 
proceed to Detroit, then held as a British military 
post, where they would be supplied and equipped. 
Then with the co-operation of the Indians, all under 
command of Connolly, they were to rendezvous at 
Fort Pitt. From Fort Pitt he was to march through 
Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, and form a junc- 
tion with Dunmore in the April following, 1776. 

Such was the scheme, but it was frustrated by the 
taking of Connolly and by the subsequent withdrawal 
of Dunmore. Connolly was arrested in the latter 
part of November, 1775, at Fredericktown, Md. He 
was kept in confinement, and by an order of Congress 
sent to Philadelphia for security. When nothing 
more could be apprehended from his mischievous 
actions he was released. He retired to Canada, where 
he lived on the bounty of the English government, 
and there it is said he died. But it must not be 
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force. They alao directed the officers of the military 
association to select a number of minute- men equal 
to the number of arms they had, to be ready to march 
in case of emergency on the shortest notice. To 
assist in carrying these measures into effect a Com- 
mittee of Safety was appointed. William Thompson, 
who had been the first person returned to the As- 
sembly at the election in 1773, was of this committee 
from Westmoreland. 

This Committee of 8afety prepared articles for the 
government of the associators. Thus the associators, 
at first merely a voluntary association on the part of 
those who entered it, was by a resolution of the As- 
sembly which required all able-bodied men to belong 
to the military organization, made a compulsory 
militia. The assessors of the several townships were 
required to furnish the names of all persons of mili- 
tary age capable of bearing arms. On those who bad 
not joined the associators a sum of two pounds ten 
shillings, besides the regular tax, was levied. By one 
of the articles for the government of this military 
body passed oy ti.o Assembly, if one of the associators 
called into actual service should leave a family not 
able to maintain themselves in his absence, the jus- 
tices of the peace, with the overseers of the poor, 
should make provision for their maintenance. 

Towards the close of 1775 a further demand was 
made on the State for four battalions; and of these, 
one was placed under command of Col. Arthur St. 
Clair. 

The Continental Congress in May, 1776, declared 
that it was irreconcilable to reason and good con- 
science that the American people should take the 
oaths for the support of government under the crown 
of Great Britain, and that it was necessary that every 
kind of authority under the crown should be sup- 
pressed. A long struggle then ensued between the 
proprietary interest, represented principally by mem- 
bers of the Assembly, and their opponents, called 
Whigs. The plan of the Whigs to call a convention 
was finally successful; and at a conference of the 
Committees of Observation for the different counties, 
held at Carpenter's Hall on the 18th of June, 1776, 
it was resolved that it was necessary to call a Provin- 
cial Convention to form a new government in the 
interest of the people only, and to the members was 
proposed a religious test. 1 The delegates from West- 



| moreland to this Provincial Conference were Edward 
Cook and James Perry. 

This organisation, under the presidency of Mr. Mc- 
Kean, pissed to the consideration of the circular and 
resolves which had called then together. They /hen, 
on the next day, the 29th, unanimously resolved, 
14 That the resolutions of May were approved by the 
Conference; that the present government of the 
Province was not competent to the exigencies of 
affairs ; that it was necessary that a Convention of 
the Province should be called by that Conference 
for the purpose of forming a 8tate government ; and 
that a committee should be appointed to ascertain 
the number of members of which the Convention 
should consist." Of this committee the city of 
1 Philadelphia was allowed two, and each county two 
also, with the exception alone of Westmoreland, 
which was allowed but one. Cook was appointed of 
this committee. 

The Conference proceeded to make such regulations 
as regarded the qualifications of the voters for the 
members to the Convention, and when they began to 
' consider the resolution which mtde it obligatory on 
an associator that he should have paid taxes, or 
should have been assessed before he could vote, it 
was seen that under that order of things Westmore- 
land would be totally disfranchised, for Westmore- 
land had been exempted for three years from the 
payment of provincial taxes. If it were possible for 
this state of affairs to be brought around again by 
any reasonable effort on the part of the tax-payers of 
the county in this year of grace, there would, no 
doubt, be a determined effort to make it perpetual. 
This disability, however, was removed by a resolution 
allowing it to be no disqualification to the electors of 
Westmoreland. 

For the purposes of this election the whole of the 
county was divided into two election districts. The 
first division was of all that part south of the 
Youghiogheny, the inhabitants of which were to 
vote at Spark's Fort, on the river, and the other di- 
vision was of all the rest north of that line, who were 
to vote at Hannastown. 1 

Each county for this convention had been allowed 
eight members. Ours was represented by James 
Barr, Edward Cook, James Smith, John Moore, John 
Carmichael, James Perry, James McClellan, and 
Christopher Lobingier. 8 On the 15th of July, 1776, 



i Oath of Profusion : 

** I do profess in God the Fathtr and in Jetnt Christ the Eternal Son, 
the true God, and In the Holy Spirit one God blessed evermore, end I do 
acknowledge the Sacred 8criptares of the Old and New Testament to be 
given by Divine Inspiration." 

Following ie the form of the Oath of Allegiance: 

M I do swear (or affirm) that I renounce and refuse all allegiance to 
George the Third, King of Great Britain, hit heirs and successors ; and 
that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania as a free and independeut State, and that I will nut at any 1 
time do or cause to be done auy matter or thiug that will l* injurious to j 
the fieedom and independence thereof, nfl declared by Congress ; and also ' 
'that I will discover and make known to some one juBtice of the peace of ' 



said State all treasons or traitorous conspiracies which I now know or 
hereafter shall know to be formed against this or any of the United States 
of AiuericaT" 

See Appendix C. 

• Judges, First Division.— George Wilson, John Kile, Bobert Mc- 
Connell. 

Judges, Second Division.— Barr, James John Moors, Clement Mc- 
Geary. 

3 Biographical SJcetche* of the Westmoreland Members of the Coast Uutional 
Convention of 1776.— Jam** Bnrr, of Westmoreland County, was boru in 
Lancaster County in 1749. Ho removed to Westmoreland County prior 
to its organization, and locate in Derry township. At the outset of the 
devolution he was euergelic in assisting the formation of the associated 
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On the 2d of January, 1776, the Council of Safety, 
which had been requested by Congress lo do ao t 
recommended Cob. St. Clair and Wayne aa oeld-onV- 
cers, and on the next day they were elected and com- 
missiooed by Congress. The lieutenant-colonels and 
the majors were chosen oo the 4th, and a resolution 
passed that ooe company of each battalion consist of 
expert riflemen. 

Arthur 8t Clair had been busily enga g e d in organ* 
ising the raw levies of Pennsylvania prior to this 
time, and elsewhere we refer to his individual aerrioes 
more at length than here. But upon the organisation 
of this contingent be was ordered to take part in the 
expedition to Canada, upon the results of which so 
much was expected and eloquently predicted. 

Two companies from Westmoreland, composed of 
his friends, acquaintances, neighbors, and compatriots, 
accompanied him. One of these was under William 
Qutler, his Warm bosom friend, who shared with him 
the toils of the Revolutionary campaign, and who 
died second in command on the disastrous field on the 
4th of Novembtn, 1791. The other company was 
commanded by Stephen Bayard, afterward* lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment in 
the line, the regiment which was distinctively the 
Westmoreland regiment. 1 

Of the men themselves we shall have occasion to 
say more hereafter. At present we shall touch on the 
services of the battalion, and of the subsequent organ- 
izations into which the battalion was merged. 

On the 16th of February, 1776> the 8ecret Com- 
mittee of Congress was directed to furnish Col. St. 
Clair's battalion with arms, and to write to him to use 
t'le utmost diligence in getting his battalion ready, 
and to march the companies as fast as they were ready, 
one at a time, to Canada. 

On the 13th of March, Lieut.-Cbl. Allen of the 
battalion had arrived in New York, and embarked 
some of the companies for Albany. He here received 
an order from Gen. Stirling to direct the rest of the 
companies to proceed to New York, where quarters 
would be found for them. 

On the 6th of May, Lieut.-Cbl. Allen, with the 
Second, had passed Deschambault, in Canada, and 
was within three miles of Quebec, where he met Gen. 
Thomas with the army retreating from Quebec. 

The expedition into Canada was a failure. After 
one of the most daring and energetic marches through 
the wilderness and into the very heart of the civil- 
ized portion of that province, and after the capture 
of their city and citadel, the inhabitants proved recre- 
ant, failed to rise up, as had been anticipated, and 
declare their independence of the British crown, and 
instead of turning upon the British troops they turned 
upon the Americans, whom they treated as invaders. 

Under this state of affairs the Americans could not 
hold what they had captured. The army of the col- 



1 See Appendix M F*' aud u G.' 



ooies, then in Canada, bad begun their retreat towards 
the River 8ore). Oo the 16th of May, 1776, Thomas, 
the commander of the expedition now after the death of 
the young Montg o m er y, arrived at Three Rivera ( Tr*i$ 
Rirnwm). Here be bad about eight hundred men. 
He left the command here to 061. Maxwell, and con- 
tinued oo In the Sorel. The River 8orel flows from 
Lake Champlain, in New York, to the St. Lawreoee, 
io Qsnada, From his position bate be issued an 
order to Maxwell lo abandon Three Rivera. This 
Maxwell did, and with the rear of hie army reached 
the line of the 8orel oo the 94th of May, 1776. 

Col. Thompeoo and Col. St. Clair crossed over from 
Chambly to Montreal, and left the latter place for the 
8orel oo the 16th. On the fifth, Geo. Thompeoo was 
io command there. 

The British were io pursuit with a largely superior 
force. On the 2d of June, Geo. Thompeoo sent Ool. 
St. Clair from Sorel with over six hundred men to 
attack the camp of Col. McLean, who had advanced at 
far as Three Rivers with eight hundred British reg- 
ulars and Canadians, Geo. 8ullivao was at Chambly 
on the 3d (June), and reached 8orel on the 4th. Geo. 
Thomas, the commander-in-chief, having died oo the 
Sd, 8ullivan assumed command oo the fourth day 
after his arrival. 

On the 6th, Gen. 8ullivao ordered Geo. William 
Thompson to march, with Col. Irvine's and CoL 
W*yne'« battalions, with the companies of Co). St. 
Clair's battalion which were then remaining at Sorel, 
and with them to join 8t Clair at Nicolette, where he 
was to take command of the whole party, aod, unless 
he found the number of the enemy at Three Riven 
to be such as would render an attack upon them haz- 
ardous, he should cross the river at the most conven- 
ient place he could find and attack them. He ad- 
vised not to attack if the prospect of success was not 
much in his favor, as a defeat of his party at the time 
might prove the total loss of that country. 

Something further will be said in another place of 
the brilliant and entirely successful attack on Three 
Rivers* in which St. Clair distinguished himself. 
The imminent danger, the toil, the incessant labor, 
and the glory of that affair were partaken of and 
shared by those Westmorelanders who followed St 
Clair and Butler; and this night foray and attack 
has been regarded and treated by all the historians 
who have written of the expedition to Canada as one 
of the most brilliant episodes of it. 

The British army, however, were gradually pressing 
back the invaders. They, with an army much supe- 
rior in numbers to the Americans, composed of regu- 
lars, Canadians, and Indians, were under the command 
of Burgoyne ; ours was now under Sullivan. 

When the great historical story of the Revolution 
shall have been written it will be seen that no cam- 
paign of the Seven Years' war was fuller of glory, of 
military heroism, of bravery, of instances of fortitude, 
or of hardships encountered and surpassed, and of 
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having nothing else than a piece of old tent to shield 
them from the inclemency of the season, and not 
more than one blanket to six or perhaps eight men. 
Very few, indeed, were io anywise fit for duty, the 
clothing of both officer* and men having been lost in 
the course of the campaign, particularly twice, in 
consequence of general orders for storing them at 
Concord and at Wilmington, and their blankets lost 
in the several actions they had had with the enemy. 
These regiments, with the 8ixth and Twelfth Penn- 
sylvania Regiments, were attached to a division com- 
posed chiefly of Jersey troops, under the command 
of general officers not belonging to the State, and 
these general officers were allowed to have a prefer- 
ence to soldiers from their own State. 

We have also noticed that Capt 8amuel Miller and 
Adjt Crawford, from the Eighth Regiment, and Cot 
Brodhead were' ordered on recruiting service from 
camp at Valley Forge, Feb. 10, 1778. The stations 
for the recruiting-officers in Westmoreland were at 
Capt. Francis Moor's, Capt. James Carnahan's, and 
Lieut. Joseph Brown lee's. The recruits were ordered 
twenty dollars bounty by Congress, and one hundred 
dollars by the State, and the county furnishing the 
recruits had to furnish the money to pay them. 

The most of these men who went out at the first 
call and survived either remained in the Continental 
service till the war was over, or, coming back here 
after they were discharged from the command of Col. 
Brodhead, took part in the defense of the frontier. 
This they did by enlisting in the militia for short 
campaigns, or by joining independent companies of 
rangers for the protection of the posts. 

On the 17th of January, 1781, the Third was re- 
organized under Col. Craig, and after recruiting at 
Easton, accompanied Oen. Wayne upon the Southern 
campaign. 

Of the officers of the regiment whose names we are 
familiar with as Westmorelanders are Capt. James 
Chrystie, Capt. Thomas Butler, Lieut Daniel St. 
Clair, Capt Samuel Brady, Lieut Ebenezer Denny, 
besides Col. Richard Butler and Lieut-Col. Stephen 
Bayard. 

Capt. James Chrystie (sometimes the name appears 
as "Christy") was born near Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1750; came to Pennsylvania in 1756, and settled 
in Westmoreland before the Revolution, and there he 
died. On the discovery of Arnold's plot at West 
Point, he was detailed specially by Gen. Washington 
to visit all the posts. He served until the end of the 
war, and was said to be the oldest captain in service 
except one. He was the father of Lieut. -Col. James 
Chrystie, of the Fifteenth United States Infantry, 
who distinguished himself at Queenstown in the war 
of 1812. They were both dead in 1824. 

Capt. Thomas Butler, at the battle of Brandywine, 
received the thanks of Gen. Washington on the field 
for rallying a detachment of retreating troops. He 
was major at St. Clair's defeat, and had his leg 



broken by a ball, and it was with difficulty thai his 
surviving brother, Capt Edward Butler, got hi si off 
the field. In 1794 he was promoted lieutenant-coloael 
commandant to sub- legion, and in 1802, on redaction 
of the army, he was continued as colonel He died 
Sept 7, 1806, aged fifty-one. 

Daniel St Clair, son of Arthur St Clair, died in 
Mifflin County, Feb. 18, 188S. Of those others we 
shall recall them again. 

FEHNSTLVAIffA 1IFLI HGIMENT. 

The Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment and the Penn- 
sylvania Regiment of Musketry were embodied strictly 
for the defense of the Province of Pennsylvania by 
the House of Representatives, at the su gg e sti on of 
the Committee of Safety. 

The House acted promptly in considering the 
matter, and on the 4th of March, 1776, appointed a 
committee to prepare an estimate of the expense of 
levying a body of one thousand five hundred men, 
victualing and paying them for one year. 

On the 6th of March, on the report of the com- 
mittee, the House resolved to levy and to take into 
pay fifteen hundred men, officers included, and that 
the men be enlisted to serve until the first day of 
January, 1778, subject to be discharged at anytime 
upon the advance of a month's pay to each man. 

On the 6th of March they determined that one 
thousand of the levies should be riflemen, divided 
into two battalions of five hundred men each, the 
remainder to be a battalion of musketmen. The two 
rifle battalions were to have one colonel, each bat- 
talion to consist of six companies,* to be officered with 
one lieutenant-colonel, one major, six captains, eigh- 
teen lieutenants, etc, and the battalion of musket- 
men to consist of eight companies, officered by a 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, eight captains, 
etc 

8amuel Miles was commissioned colonel of the rifle 
companies, and Samuel Atlee colonel of the battalion 
of musketmen. Nearly the whole of the rifle regi- 
ment was raised in about six weeks, and rendez- 
voused at Marcus Hook for service under Washing- 
ton, who then bad possession of New York and Long 
Island. 

To this rifle regiment belonged the company of 
Capt Joseph Erwin, which was raised in Westmore- 
land, and contained some of the best fighting blood 
there. This company joined the regiment at Marcus 
Hook. They were two years' men. Erwin was ap- 
pointed captain on the 9th of March, 1776, and his 
commission, as were those of all the other officers, 
was dated on the 6th of April, 1776. 1 

The company served in this regiment until it was 
transferred to the Thirteenth Pennsylvania, from 
which it was transferred to the Second Pennsylvania, 
and was finally discharged at Valley Forge, Jan. 1, 

l Sw Appendix M II,** 
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service. This regiment wh thereafter known as M The 
Pennsylvania 8tata Regiment of Foot' 9 

On the 25th of October, Capt. Erwin's company, 
which remained |p the 8tate establishment, wat con- 
solidated aoder an aitangement then made with other 
companies, and tome of the officers of that company 
were promoted and transferred to other regiments. 
Those promoted mostly went into the Continental 
establishment Bnt the remains of these battalions 
thus consolidated followed the fortunes of the Conti- 
nental army. They served in nearly all the battles of 
the campaign of 1777. 

6TATB REGIMENT OF FOOT. 

In April, 1777, the Pennsylvania State Regiment 
of Foot, founded upon the remains of Miles' and 
Atlee's battalions as a nucleus, was supplied with 
field- and staiF-officers. 

The remains of Capt. Erwin's company, under 
James Carnaban, who had been promoted captain 
from first lieutenant, was connected with this regi- 
ment until the campaign of 1777 was over and the 
army entered Valley Forge. Erwin had been pro- 
moted to a captaincy in the Ninth Pennsylvania in 
the regular line. 

We give the roll of Capt. Carnahan's company as 
it was mustered at Red Bank, May 9, 1777. 1 

Of this regiment John Bull was appointed colonel, 
Lewis Farmer lieutenant-colonel, and John Murray 
first major, on May 2, 1777. On the 2d of June, 1777, 
the regiment was stationed at Fort Mercer. 

On the 6th the Supreme Executive Council pre- 
sented a memorial to the Assembly stating that — 

** Aa Congrew hud allotted twelve regiments to be raised Id Penney!- 
ranla, and haa called for a return of the regiment*, It was their opinion 
that It would be Imprudent to pat Into the Continental eenrlce and )+y 
the battalion now called 'The State Battalion,' which haa been raised 
chiefly out of the remains of the battalions lately under the oommaud 
of Col. Proctor, and the company nnder the command of Capt Pugh, 
raised for guarding the Powder Mill." 

In compliance with this memorial the Assembly, on 
the 10th of June, 1777, transferred this regiment, with 
the artillery company and regiment and company 
mentioned, to the Continental Congress. 

When Col. Bull was appointed adjutant-general of 
the State, June 17, 1777, Col. Stewart succeeded him 
in command of the regiment. 

Capt. Carnahan's company was the tenth in a re- 
turn of the regiment on the 20th of June. 

Col. Walter Stewart took command on the 6th of 
July, 1777, and commanded the regiment at Brandy- 
wine and at Germantown, where its loss was 16 killed 
and 22 wounded. 

By resolution of Congress, Nov. 12, 1777, Col. 
Stewart's regiment was to be annexed to the Penn- 
sylvania line and form the Thirteenth Regiment, 
The Thirteenth in the Continental line was under 
Col. Stewart from Nov. 12, 1777, to July 1, 1778 ; but 

i See Appendix "I." 



it was known aa early as Joly 6, 1777, at the Thir- 
teenth Pennsylvania Regiment Although the regi- 
ment was incorporated into the 8econd Pennsylvania 
on the Sd of April, 1778, the arrangement did not go 
into enVt until July 1, 1778. 

Capt James Caroahao was then transferred to the 
Eighth Pennsylvania.* 

As th*re were some Wsstmorelanders in Capt 
8cott's company in -this regiment, wo give the com- 
pany roll.* 

THI 8BCOND PENNSYLVANIA UQIMBVT. 
The Second Pennsylvania Regiment was in the 
Continental service from October, ICTf, to Nor. 8, 
1788. The names of those Wsstmorelanders who 
were of this regiment appear on ita returns during 
the latter part of the war, they being transferred on 
enlisting for the war to that regiment Moat of the 
Weetmorelaoders who fought and fell as privates in 
the latter and closing campaigns of the war were with 
this regiment, and the list, imperfect as it ia, contains 
many names familiar to the last generation, who 
passed their last days here. They were under Wayne 
and Greene in the South, and took part in the en* 
gsgements in North and South Carolina, at Guilford 
Court-House, at N inety -Six, and at Yorktown. There 
are no complete lists of this regiment; those which 
were in existence were destroyed by the fire at the 
city of Washington, and by the burning of the public 
buildings, when the city was captured by the British 
in 1814. 

CONGRESS AND THB WESTERN INDIANS. 

When the Revolution commenced the moat appar- 
ent danger menacing our people was from the Indi- 
ans, although a perpetual menace was maintained by 
the intrigues of the British in Canada, they waiting 
for the most favorable opportunity to invade that part 
of the colony west of Laurel Hill. It was the daring 
ambition of Connolly to wrest from the colonies the 
western parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia. In an 
effort to do so the objective-point must be Pittsburgh. 
When it wss seen that the inhabitants of these parts 
were not disloyally inclined, and that the plan itself 
was impracticable, the British resorted to control the 
Indians to their advantage, at the same time calling 
to mind the deep-seated enmity between them and 
the border settlers of Virginia. The most warful 
tribes at this time occupied the river borders of Ohio, 
and the hunting-grounds and fishing-places of the 
Northwestern Territory, having been driven thither by 
long wars, by specious treaties, and by their natural 
instincts. 

Congress early perceived the necessity of securing 
the alliance of the tribes, or at least of effecting 
their neutrality. In April, 1776, Col. George Mor- 

s dipt. Jame« Carnahun wm drowned Id the Allegheny River, 1786-|7 \ 
he waa father of the late Dr. Carnahan, president of Pilnceton College. 
• See Appendix ** H." 
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Col. Mackay and Lieut-Col. Wilson having died, 
nnder the arrangement of March 12, 1777, Daniel 
Brodhead became colonel, Richard Butler lieutenant- 
colonel, and Stephen Bayard major. 1 

When Morgan's rifle command was organiied, 
Lieut.-Col. Butler was made lieutenant-colonel of it, 
and Moj. James Rosa, of the First Pennsylvania 
Regiment, became lieutenant-colonel of the Eighth 
in place of Butler. 

According to a return signed by the latter June 9, 
1777, the number of men enlisted between the 9th of 
August and the 16th of December, 1776, was six hun- 
dred and thirty ; enlisted since the 16th of December, 
1776, thirty-four; making a total of six hundred and 
eighty-four. The strength of the respective compa- 
nies then were: _ ._ M 

e*rgt*. nu. 

Cnpt. DevidKlimre -..-. 3 ** 

Cept. Semuel M.ller « J* 

l*Mpt. V»u Swewriiifeu <| ~\ 

C*pt. Jnme* Plg"H • ** 

Cnpl. Wrntlcl Ourry - 4 JJ 

Cspt. Andrew Msnn ~ 4 JJ 

C*|»t James Montgomery «. 1 J* 

Capt. Bliclisel Hiiffiieirle - - »• * JJ 

Opt. Lieut. John Kmlev.....^. — ~ 1 Tl 

Opt. Lieut. Basil Pratber ~. » •• 

From the total thirty-six were deducted as prisoners 
of war, fourteen missing, fifty-one dead, fifteen dis- 
charged, one hundred and twenty-six deserted. Lieut. 
Matthew Jack, absent from April 13th, wounded ; 
Ensign Gabriel Peterson, absent from April 17th, 
wounded; Capt. Moses Carson, deserted April 21st; 
First Lieut. Richard Carson, deserted ; Aquilla White, 
eusign, deserted February 23d; Joseph McDolo, first 



i See Appendix "L." 

BOAttD OF WAR TO COL. DANIEL BEODHIAD. 

m Pen*a. Boabd or Wae, Pmila„ March 31, 1777. 
•« Sie,— By a letter from liii excellency General WMlilngton we are 
Informed that, vis. : * By the promotion of Major Bntler, auU death of the 
Colonel and Lieutenaiit-Colomi, the Eighth Regiment of your 8tate is 
left without a Fleld-Offlcer, I must therefore desire that you will order 
the three new Field-Officers to Join Immwltately, for I can assure you 
that no regiment in the Service wants them more from the disaentions 
that hare lately prevailed lu that Corp*, dlslpllne has been much relaxed, 
and It will require strict care aud attention to both Officers aud Men to 
bring them back to a proper sense of subordination and duty. 

M You are therefore ordered to repair to your regiment immediately, 
and lest there should be any uncertainty of your receiriug tub order 
we hare dispatched a special messenger with it, and we can hare no 
doubt of your complying punctually herewith, as the public Service re- 
quires it. 

M By order of the Board, . . . 

" Owis Biddlx, Chairman.- 

Col. Brodhead left Reading, Berks Co., April 2, 1777, to Join his rrgl- 
weut.— Archive v. 283. 

To settle the question of precedence In reference to the officers of the 
Ninth Regiment, the four oldest commission sd captains made an ar- 
rangement satisfactory to themselves, and making a statement of this 
to the President of the Council, Aug. 4, 1777, from camp at Germantown, 
prayed the Council that the arrangement stand, and that any antedated 
commission nnder specious pretensions might not tupersede theirs. The 
dates of their former commissions and their rauk in the regular service 
of the State were as follows: 

Joseph Erwin, captain, April 6. 1776. 

Joseph McClellan, captain, July lo, 1776. 

Thomas B. Boweu, eldest lieutenant in three battalion*, April 6, 1776. 

John Davis, lieutenant, April 6, 1776.— Archie*, v. 483. 



lieutenant, deserted; Thomas Forthay, ensign, de- 
serted; Alexander Simrall, second lieutenant, cash- 
iered; David McKee, ensign, dismissed the service; 
Ephraim Douglas, quartermaster, taken by the 
enemy March Ifttb. 

It is a fact well known that the term deserted, aa 
marked on the old military rolls, goes for very little, 
as in most ca*ee those marked as deserters returneu 
and did active and good service, and afterwarda, if 
living, drew pensions, and their names are found on 
the pension-lists. It was a custom in the Continental 
army for the soldiers from time to time to take uncere- 
monious leave, and again return to duty. 

A return dated Nov. 1, 1777, shows the strength 
of the regiment present: Colonel, major, 2 captains, 
6 lieutenants, adjutant, paymaster and surgeon, ser- 
geant-major, quartermaster-sergeant and drum-major, 
29 sergeants, 9 drums and fifes, 112 rank and file fit 
for duty, 28 sick present, 77 sick absent, 139 on com- 
mand,— total, 851. Prisoners of war, 1 sergeant and 
58 privates. Capt Van Swearingen, Lieut. Basil 
Prather, and Lieut John Hardin on command with 
Col. Morgan. Vacant offices: lieutenant-colonel, 4 
captains, 2 lieutenants, 8 ensigns, chaplain, and sur- 
geon's mate. Lieut-Col. Ross resigned after the bat- 
tles of Brandy wine and Germantown. 

The regiment suffered severely at Bound Brook, 
where Maj.Gen. Lincoln, with five hundred men, was 
attacked by Cornwallis. Some of them also sustained 
the charge of the bayonets of the British grenadiers 
at Paoli. They were in the battles of Ash Swamp, 
at Brandywine, and Germantown. 

The regiment was, as all regiments in the line were, 
from time to time broken and separated. Some of 
the officers were transferred to other regiments; so 
also were some of the privates upon re-enlistment 
The service of those who participated with Morgan at 
Saratoga, and with Wayne at Stony Point, shall not 
be forgotten. Most of them, however, came together 
again before Valley Forge. When the regiment was 
ordered to the West, a great portion of those who had 
enlisted for the war were then assigned to other com- 
mands. 

On the 5th of March, 1778, the regiment was 
ordered to Pittsburgh for the defense of the western 
frontiers. This was necessary by reason of the hos- 
tile actions of the Indians and the British military 
garrison in the Northwest, who controlled them and 
co-operated with them. 

By directions of Gen. Mcintosh, CoL Brodhead, 
about the 12th of July, made a detour up the West 
Branch to check the savages who were ravaging Wy- 
oming and the West Branch Valley. Of this expedi- 
tion we give some account later on. But on the 24th 
he was at Muncy, in Northumberland County, and 
had ordered Capt. Finley's company into Penn's Val- 
ley, where two of the latter's soldiers, Thomas Van 
Doren and Jacob Shedacre, who had* participated in 
the campaign against Burgoyne under Morgan, were 
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guished themselves io the aeries of encounters which 
resulted in the surrender of Burgoyne. Their eon- 
minds, m we before have said, consisted of picked 
men oat of all the companies of the Eighth Rai- 
ment 

Van Swearingen, an the editors of the Archives re- 
mark, was probably the most noted captain in the 
Eighth Pennsylvania. On the 9th of September 
(1777) he and a lieutenant and twenty privates were 
captured in a sudden dash that scattered Morgan's 
men. He fell into the hands of the Indians who were 
attached to the British army in this campaign but was 
rescued by Gen. Fraser's " batman' 9 (one who takes 
care of his officer's horse), who took him before the 
general. The* latter interrogated him concerning the 
number of the American army, but got no answer, 
except that it was commanded by Gens. Gates and 
Arnold. He then threatened to hang him. "You 
may, if you please," said Van Swearingen. Fraser 
then rode off, leaving him in eare of Sergt Dunbar, 
who consigned him to Lieut. Auburey, who ordered 
him to be placed among the other prisoners, with di- 
rections not to be ill treated. Van Swearingen, 
after Burgoyne's army removed to Virginia, made 
especial exertions to have Dunbar and Auburey 
exchanged. 

Immediately, as Oen. Fraser rode on, he was shot by 
Timothy Murphy, a Pennsylvanian from Northum- 
berland County, of Capt Parr's company, by Col. 
Morgan's express direction. This circumstance in all 
probability saved Van Swearingen's life. 

If we knew all the military career of Van Swear- 
ingen we should probably say that he was one of the 
model soldiers of the Continental army. We know 
that he was brave, fearless, determined, patriotic, had 
the gift of continuance ; encouraged by bis voice and 
means the cause of independence ; one who was as 
much a hero at Valley Forge as at Saratoga. In 
fixing the date of the death of Maj. Morris, which 
otherwise was uncertain, we read this : 

** It •Vfmn tfom a oorntpoDdtDC* In om of tk« Phlkdriphla paper* 
of Um fej, taeriUnc a pe r t f — a c* gotten ap at Valley Forg* l»j Vaa 
Sweariagea aad Hardin, la which their dead oonpeera of Still witter 
ware attde actor*, that Maj. Morrte was killed la eume engagement In 
the wiatrr of 1777." 

Van Swearingen was the first sheriff of Washington 
County in 1781 ; he resided in now Fayette County, 
opposite Greenfield His daughter became the wife 
of the celebrated Capt Samuel Brady, also of the 
Eighth Pennsylvania, so conspicuous in the annals 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

Shortly after the battle of Monmouth (June 28, 
1778) a detachment of Morgan's Rifles, commanded 
by Maj. James Parr, was ordered with the Fourth 
Pennsylvania to Schoharie, to defend the borders of 
New York from the Six Nations, where, after making 
connection with Gen. Clinton, they moved to Tioga, 
and took part in Sullivan's campaign to avenge the 
massacre of Wyoming. 



There were, without question, West morel soders 
with Morgan in 8outh Carolina, hoi we cannot desig- 
nate them. 

Lieut John Hardin, of the Eighth Pennsylvania, 
from Westmoreland, was afterwards the celebrated 
Gen. Hardin, of Kentucky, who was treacherously 
murdered by a party of Indiana near Sandusky, 1791. 
He took a distinguished part in the Indian border 
wars of the era of Harmar and St Clair. When he 
was a lieutenant Of the Eighth, with Morgan, he 
shot an Indian courier who had letters from Gen. 
Burgoyne to Gen. Powell, commending at Ticon- 
deroga. 

8TORT POINT. 

It should also be known that certain Westmore- 
landers acted a rtry important part in the capture of 
Stony Point, one of the most brilliant actions of the 
war. 

Stony Point was a high rocky peninsula, fortified, 
on the Hudson River, opposite another jotting point 
of land, fortified, called Verplank's Point, which two 
fortified posts guarded the King's Ferry. That the 
Hudson River should be held by the British forces, 
that thus the New England States should be separated 
from the other States, was the long- cherished and 
darling idea of the ministry and of its military ad- 
visers. Although they had been unsuccessful in their 
occupancy of this line under Burgoyne and Clinton, 
they again determined, in 1779, to renew their efforts, 
and if possible to successfully accomplish this end. 
At the close of May, 1779, Sir Henry Clinton in per- 
son led an expedition into the Hudson Highlands 
with this object With the assistance of large land 
and river forces he captured these points without 
serious exertion, for each was garrisoned by only a 
handful of men. This was a serious disaster to the 
Americans. The passage at the King's Ferry was 
closed to tthem, and the passes of the Highlands 
menaced. Perceiving this, Washington took imme- 
diate stepe for the recovery of the points. His army, 
which had wintered at Middlebrook, N. J., had early 
in June moved to " The Cove," a fertile valley fiur 
in the rear of Haverstraw, and late in the month 
he made his headquarters at New Windsor, on the 
Hudson, a few miles above the Highlands, where he 
perfected plans for an active campaign against the 
invaders. 

Anticipating an attempt to recapture the forts, Sir 
Henry Clinton had placed strong garrisons in them, 
and then retiring with his ships and soldiers to New 
York, he sent them in marauding expeditions along 
the New England coasts. 

Washington had a corps of light infantry composed 
of picked men, drafted from the various regiments of 
the Continental army, and organized at that time into 
four regiments. These were under the command of 
Cols. Richard Butler, Meigs, Putnam, and Febiger. 
In the words of Lossing, the historian, — 
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the works and win the reward offered bj Wayne, who 
in his order of battle had engaged to reward the fire 
men who should first enter the works with promotion, 
honorable mention, and with rewards in money rang- 
ing from the sum of Ave hundred dollars to one 
hundred dollars. 

Almost at the same moment when De Fleury en- 
tered the fort, Lieut Gibbons with the assailing party 
of the left, closely followed by Maj. 8tewart, burst in 
on the opposite side. The terrified garrison, perceiv- 
ing resistance to be useless, surrendered immediately, 
the men, especially the 4 ' Loyal Americans," felling on 
their knees and crying out piteously for mercy. And 
to the lasting honor of the conquerors it is asserted 
that not a man of the garrison was injured alter they 
had ceased to resist and begged for quarter. 

Of the substantial fruits of this victory history 
tells. Of this we mention nothing, but much of the 
honor and the glory of that great and singular 
capture we claim belongs to our Westmorelaaders. 

SKETCHES OF REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 

Arthur Saint Clair.— Of all the characters 
which Westmoreland sent to the Continental armies, 
or gave to the history of the American Union, by far 
the most prominent is Arthur 8c Clair. We do not 
propose here to enter into a notice of his public ca- 
reer, as we have reserved this for a separate sketch, 
and appended it to the narrative. But his services 
and his life are so intimately connected with the his- 
tory of the county that they cannot be disunited. 
The days of his early manhood were passed here ; he 
was interested directly or indirectly in every move- 
ment of interest calculated to further the protection 
and happiness of the people ; his last days were passed 
here, like Lear's, 

M A poor oM mb, •■ fill of grMbM •§»,* 

and here he was buried, and his bones are with us at 
this day. 

In the early part of the war he was appointed a 
major, and was employed in organizing and forward- 
ing the levies to the general armies till be entered 
into active service himself. His cpnnection with the 
public affairs of our county closes here. But what a 
difference in the circumstances of his leaving West- 
moreland and of bis returning ! Unfortunately dis- 
tinguished, his example is necessary to complete all 
the different shades of character made prominent by 
the vicissitudes of war. Of the heroes that fell by 
" swiftly-rolling Simois" at Ilium no two are alike, 
in person, in character, or in fortune. So the epic of 
the Revolution would not be finished without the 
persons of Morris and St. Clair. But this is not the 
place to review his misfortunes. Now young, tall, 
erect, of a noble bearing, and full of enthusiasm, con- 
scious of the deeds of glory of a long line of ennobled 
ancestry, he offered his sword to the cause of the colo- 
nies and the liberty of mankind. It has long been 



accounted to his honor and bis military sagacity thai 
he suggested the attack on the British at Priaoaton 
which proved so opportunely fortunate. In 1777 ha 
was a major-general, so rapid was bis military ad- 
vancement But a beginning so lull of promise was 
soon, unhappily, crossed by misfortune, 

.Exeas Mackay.— We know not the data nor the 
place of birth of JEnens Mackay. Ha irst appears 
in authentic history as a citiaen of 8outh Carolina. 
On the 10th of June, 1754, Gaps, .fines* Mackay, in 
command of an independent company of "King's 
Soldiers," of one hundred men, from 8outh Carolina, 
joined Washington in the midst of the Great Meadows, 
where he was constructing Fort Necessity, on his march 
from Wills Creek to Fort Dnqueane. This was a year 
previous to Braddock 'a campaign. He being a British 
offlcer, and holding a king's commission, could not, 
in common with his feJIow-ofnoera, brook the idea of 
being the subordinate of a young man like Washing- 
ton, who only held a commission from a province, and 
who was regarded by them as a young and inexpe- 
rienced provincial officer. The question of priority 
of rank was immediately raised. The dijSculty was 
only settled in a way honorable to all, when the small 
force of British-Americana were attacked by the much 
superior force of French and Indians, Washington 
then took command, and conducted the capitulation. 
He withdrew his force to Wills Greek, and leaving 
them there in security, be, in company with Mackay, 
proceeded to Williamsport to make their military re- 
port to the Governor. Washington rejoined his regi- 
ment at Alexandria, Va,, and Capt Mackay returned 
to Wills Creek, and was placed with his company 
under command of Col. Innes, who was engaged in 
erecting a fort there, which he called Fort Cumber- 
land, after the Duke of Cumberland. 

We next find him at tfort Ligonier, while the gar- 
rison was yet commanded by officers of the king. 
Here he remained for several years, and, according to 
his family Bible record, here his son Samuel was born 
on the 20th of July, 1766. In this year he was trans- 
ferred to Fort Pitt, of which he was afterwards placed 
in command. While here it is well known he was a 
leading spirit of the Penns in resisting the claims of 
Lord Dun more, of Virginia, and. was made one of 
Penn's magistrates. He, with Devereux Smith and 
Andrew McFarlane, was appointed a king's justice 
for Westmoreland. At the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution he took sides with the colonies, and received 
his commission as colonel of the Eighth Pennsylva- 
nia Regiment He died in the first year of the war, 
from a fever contracted from fatigue and exposure 
in their march from Fort Pitt to Trenton in mid- 
winter. His remains were taken to Philadelphia, and 
interred in the First Presbyterian burying-ground 
on the 17th of February, 1777. 

In a notice of his death in the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post of Feb. 18, 1777, and which was evidently 
written by a loving friend, appears the following: 
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of the peace there while it was a part of Bedford 
County, and his commission was renewed for West- 
moreland. He was also one of the trustees to locate 
a place for the county-seat During the boundary 
troubles the Province had no more resolute magis- 
trate than he, allowing himself to be taken in irons 
to prison rather than abate the pretensions which he 
thought to be right. He died in the service of his 
country, as we have seen, at Qoihbletown, N. J., in 
April, 1777. 

Col. Daniel Beodhead was born about 1725, 
his place of birth being probably Albany, N. Y., but 
as his father made several removals in the early part 
of bis married life, this is uncertain. In 1738 bis 
father migrated to Pennsylvania, settling in now 
Monroe County. The younger Daniel grew up among 
the rude experiences of a frontier settlement, and 
probably had his first experience of actual war when 
the Indians, after ravaging all the country between 
the Lehigh and Delaware Rivers north of the Blue 
Mountains, attacked the B rod head hou^e at Dan bury, 
which had been hastily fortified, on the 11th of De- 
cember, 1755. The attack was a fierce one, but it 
was totally unsuccessful, and the repulse the Indians 
met ended for a time the war in that section. In 1771 
he removed to Reading, and soon after was appointed 
deputy surveyor under John Lukens, who was then 
surveyor-general. In July, 1775, he was appointed a 
delegate from Berks County to the Provincial Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. In the beginning of 1776 
he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the rifle regi- 
ment, which was raised in six weeks and given its 
first rendezvous at Marcus Hook. After the capture 
of Col. Miles at the battle of Long Island, the com- 
mand of the remainder of the battalion devolved 
upon Brodhead. He was thus early in the war 
brought into contact with Westmorelanders, and was 
more or less in command of a portion of them till the 
close of the war. After the loss of Miles he was the 
senior officer of the remaining part of the Pennsyl- 
vania contingent in the army. Shortly after he went 
home on sick leave, and when he again joined the 
army it was as colonel of the Eighth. With it he 
served from 1778 to 1781 in Western Pennsylvania. 
He made some important treaties with the Indians, 
but the honor of pushing west into the Indian country 
was, greatly to his chagrin, devolved upon Col. Clark, 
a Virginia officer. On the reorganization of the 
army in 1781 he was made colonel of the First Regi- 
ment, his commission dating Sept. 29, 1776, and he 
seems at a later date to have been appointed a brig- 
adier. He served afterward in the General Assembly 
of the State, and in 1789 was appointed surveyor- 
general. He held this office eleven years, and died 
at Milforti, Pike Co., Nov. 15, 1809. 

Something more than a passing notice should be 
taken of the family of Butler, of which two brought 
such honorable distinction to Westmoreland County. 
The name of the family has been greatly honored in 



its rep r ese n t at ives in tvuj section of the Union, and 
in every era of its history. The annals of the Military 
history of the nation from the Revolution to the civil 
war could not be written without mention of the 
name and services of some of the members of the 
family. 

Thomas Butler, the father of five " fighting" But- 
lers, waa born in Kilkenny, Ireland. 1 Three of his 
sons— Richard, William, and Thomas were born 
abroad. The eldest, Richard, was, aa we know, lien- 
tenant-colonel of Morgan's rifle regiment, and to 
him it owed much of the high character thai gave it 
a fame of its own. He devoted himself to the drill 
of his men, and the cool disciplined valor which gave 
direction to the rifles of the regiment was derived 
principally from him. As the colonel of a regiment 
he served with Wayne at 8tony Point, and took n 
prominent part in the closing scenes at Yorktown. 
In 1790 he was appointed major-general. On the 4th 
of November, 1791, in Gen. dt. Clair's battle with the 
Indians, there was such a peculiar interest in his fate 
and in the circumstances attending his death, that a 
representation of himself and the group surrounding 
him was exhibited throughout the Union in wax 
figures. The warmest friendship existed between him 
and St. Clair, and indeed between all his family and 
St. Clair. In this battle St. Clair refused to take 
Butler's advice on the eve of the fatal 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1791. " I have some good wine, general ; let us 
eat, drink, and be merry," said Butler, who knew 
more of Indian warfare than his chief, " for to morrow 
we die." * 

William Butler, the se*cond son, who accompanied 
St. Clair to Canada and Ticonderoga, was an officer 
throughout the Revolutionary war, rose to the rank 
of colonel, and was in many of the severest battles. 
He was the favorite of the family, and was boasted 
of by this race of heroes as the coolest and boldest 
man in battle they had ever known. When the army ' 
was greatly reduced in rank and file, and there were 
more officers than men, they organized themselves 
into a separate corps, and elected him to the com- 
mand. Washington declined receiving this novel 
corps of commissioned soldiers, but in a proud testi- 
monial did honor to their devoted patriotism. 

Thomas Butler, the third son, was a student of law 
in the office of Judge Wilson, of Philadelphia, when, 
in 1776, he joined the army as a subaltern. He soon 
obtained the command of a company, in which he 
continued to the close of the war. He was in almost 
every battle fought in the Middle States. At the 
battle of Brandywine he received the thanks of 
Washington, through his aide-de-camp, Gen. Hamil- 
ton, for his conduct in rallying a detachment of re- 

i Some of theee statements ere drawn from Francis P. Blair's Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Gen. W. 0. Butler. 

* This anecdote is related by mnny historians, and there appears to be 
not the least doubt about Its being substantially com*ct, and it well dis- 
plays the ttiugular bravery and devotion of that officer. 
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sating troops. At the battle of Monmouth he re- 
ived the thanks of Gen. Wayne for defending a 
sfile while Col. Richard Butler's regiment made good 
i retreat. He commanded a battalion under St. 
lair in 1791 in the battle in which his brother fell, 
rders were given by St. Clair to charge with the 
ivonet, and Maj. Butler, though his leg had been 
oken by a ball, yet on horseback led his battalion 

the charge. It was with difficulty his surviving 
other, Capt. Edward Butler, removed him from the 
>ld. He died Sept. 7, 1806. 

Percival Butler, the fourth son, born at Carlisle, 
*., entered the army as a lieutenant at the age of 
ghteen; was with Washington at Valley Forge, 
is in the battle of Monmouth and at the taking of 
orktown, being through the whole series of struggles 

the Middle States with the troops under the com- 
ander-in -chief, except for a short period when he 
is attached to a light corps commanded by La- 
yette. He emigrated to Kentucky in 1784, and was 
ljutant-general of Kentucky during the war of 1812. 
Edward Butler was too young to join the Revolu- 
>nary army at first, but joined it towards the close, 
e was a captain in St. Clair's army (1791), and 
ljutant-general of Wayne's army. 
Of these five brothers, four had sons, all of whom, 
ithone exception, were engaged in the military or 
ival service of the country in the war of 1812 or the 
exican war. 

Capt. James Butler, of the Pittsburgh Blues, in the 
mpaign of the Northwest under Harrison in 1812, 
is a son of Col. Richard Butler. Another son, Wil- 
im Butler, died a lieutenant in the navy early in 
e same war. Mrs. Meason, of Uniontown, Fayette 
>., who died but a few years ago al the age of 
nety-six, was a daughter of Col. Richard. 
It would be too much for us to recount the names 
id services of the different members of the family as 
ey relate to the war of 1812 and the Mexican war. 
This glance at the family, as Francis P. Blair re- 
arks in a biographical sketch of W. O. Butler, shows 
e character of the race. An anecdote, derived from 
letter of an old Pennsylvania friend of the parents, 
to transplanted it from Ireland, shows that its mil- 
iry instinct was an inheritance: 

1 While the Are son* were absent from home In the terrice of the 
intry the old father took It Into hi* head to go alao. The neighbor* 
lected to remonstrate agninat It, but bis wife said, ' Let him go, I can 
: along without him, and raise something to feed the army In the bar- 
n, and the country wauts erery man who can shoulder a musket.' M 

It was doubtless this extraordinary zeal of the But- 
r family which induced Gen. Washington to give 
e toast "The Butlers and their five sons" at his 
m table, whilst surrounded by a large party of 
Eicere. This anecdote rests on the authority of the 
te Gen. Findlay, of Cincinnati. A similar tribute 
respect was paid to this devoted house of soldiers 
' Gen. Lafayette in a letter now extant, and in the 
osession of a lady connected with it by marriage. 



Lafayette says, " When I wanted a thing well 
ordered a Butler to do it" 

Col. Richard Butler was at Arnold's side i 
was wounded in the terrific assault upon the 
the Bruns wickers. 

His name was brought prominently forwan 
army at the surrender of Corn wall is. In 
days, Steuben commanded in the trenches * 
flag came out with proposals of capitulatic 
fayette's tour of duty arrived while the negc 
were going on, and it was a point of honor i 
the right to plant our flag on the captured 
Lafayette marched with his division to relie 
ben, but the latter would not be relieved. 
Ebenezer Denny, afterwards of Pittsburgh, 
tailed to erect the flag. While he was in tt 
planting it Steuben galloped up, took the 1 
planted it himself. Col. Richard Butler rese 
supposed affront to the Pennsylvania troops, 
a challenge to Steuben, and it required all tl 
ence of Washington on one side and Root 
on the other to prevent a duel. 

Col. James Smith.— The readers of the h 
our part of the State and of the West will of 
with the name of Col. James Smith. We 
him here as one of the defenders of Westm 
although his reputation is destined some day 
lasting as the annals of the republic, for th 
historian will, without doubt, draw liberally 
narrative, which already within the time all< 
canonization has, in the simplicity of cits st 
purity of the narrative, and the interesting 
tion of a peculiar people, been regarded secc 
to the master-piece of De Foe. At eighteen 
age Smith was taken this side of Bedford by 
dians, in the year 1756. He was at Fort D 
when the French and Indians defeated Bradd 
heard the painted warriors boasting as they i 
to meet the English that they would "sh< 
down like one pidgen." He was with then 
adopted hunter, to 1760, and it is the narrativ 
captivity which, in our opinion, is one of t 
valuable contributions to our literature. ¥ 
was free again he went to the settlements of I 
County, and remained there for some time, 
war of 1763 he was an ensign, and in -1764 a 
ant, in the militia of the State. In 1766 he « 
the Holstein River and the Kentucky coun 
traveled through the Carolinas. After the 
of the land office he purchased some lands a 
Youghiogheny and Jacobs Creek. In 1774, i 
of Dunmore, he wa$ a captain in the Penni 
line, and with St. Clair and Proctor organi 
rangers of that date. In 1776 he was a majc 
association, and it is only to infer how much 
to do with the resolutions { May the W 
When independence was fi^uxed ^ e vas 
member from Westmorelar^ f ot tYie Convex 
of the Assembly, as he say ^ \ ttfc ** ^ 
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•serve. While attending the Alterably in 1777 he 
saw on the streets of Philadelphia some of his "old 
boys," on their way to the Jerseys, who desired him 
to go along. Hie House granted him leave of ab- 
sence to lead a scouting-party. He preceded Wash* 
ington's army with his " boys," and did service worthy 
of the highest notice. In 1778 he received a colonel's 
commission and returned to the West, where he 
headed an expedition carried on under his own super- 
vision and direction, which we shall notice in its 
proper place. He was a foremost citizen of our own 
and Fayette County tilj 1788, when he removed to 
Bourbon County, Ky. He was a member of the As- 
sembly of that State nearly continuously from a few 
years after that date to 1799. He died in the State 
of his adoption. 

Col. John Gibbon. — In the notices of these men, 
to whom we are indebted for a share of our independ- 
ence, we cannot pass over the services of Col. John 
Gibson. It is true that during the early part of the 
Revolution he was not on the frontier, but in th» 
latter part he wa^, and his great influence was of 
much advantage at a most critical time. He was a 
man of most tenacious purpose, and although he was 
a Pennsylvanian, born in Lancaster County, yet be 
took strong sides with Virginia, as we will recollect, 
in the boundary troubles. He had received a good 
education. At the age of eighteen he accompanied 
Forbes' expedition. Settling at Fort Pitt as an In- 
dian trader at the peace, he was subsequently taken 
prisoner by the Indian*, and was saved from burning 
at the atake by an aged squaw, who adopted him in 
place of her son, who had been slain in battle. He 
remained with the Indians a number of years. At the 
close of hostilities he again settled at Fort Pitt. In 
1774 he assisted in negotiating the peace which fol- 
lowed Dunmore's expedition to the Shawanese towns. 
At the outset of the Revolution he was appointed to 
the command of a Continental regiment, where he 
served with the army in New York and in the retreat 
through the Jerseys. During the latter part of the 
war he was in command along the western frontier. 
A controversy arising between him and Brodhead, 
growing from the claims of each to precedence, was 
finally settled by the government interposing and 
superseding both by Gen. Irvine, 1781. Gibson was 
then known as colonel of the Ninth Virginia. He 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1790, and subsequently a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Allegheny County. He commanded a 
regiment in St. Clair's expedition in the West, and 
was major-general of the militia'during the Whiskey 
Insurrection. In 1800 he was appointed by Jefferson 
Secretary -of Indiana, which office he held until it 
became a State, and in 1811, 1812, and 1813 was its 
acting Governor. He was the uncle of Chief Justice 
John B. Gibson. 

These lists and rolls which we give in the text and 
in the appendices do not contain the names of all those 



who saw service from our county, either whose he 
were here during the time of the war, or who subse- 
quently came into the county. Those who Wl in the 
battle-fields all over the country are not there. Those 
who dragged their torn limbs hone to die in their 
native valleys are not there. The heath* of New 
Jersey from Parana us to Freehold, by a line encircling 
Morristown and Bound Brook, were in the summer 
of 1777 dotted with graves of the Eighth and Twelfth 
Pennsylvania Regiments. An historical note touch- 
ing on this subject says, — 



fsseute from the ftNHm ef the Sis**, W< 
*o*1bsB**«rts**% wm the tret ef the Us* la Its fieM, 
eome frees the Moaoagaboia ami tto head smfsi ef the 
Al Bramtywtae the tossylTemJes* Is* tatty tu eAc* 
etGermaatowa.*'* 



in4mi,« 



8o there were frontier settlers of We stm oreland 
who could to* their children recount the disastrous 
march from Long Island, the glories of Princeton 
and Germantown, and the sufferings of Valley Forge ; 
and there were Westmorelanders as well who had a 
life-long recollection of the sufferings of the Jersey 
prison-ships, 

Such were the men and their services that West- 
moreland furnished to the cause of American inde- 
pendence. But unfortunately the student of our local 
history will have less data to work from when be in- 
quires into the history of the services of those men, 
and tries to arrange in order their achievements, who 
took upon themselves the defense of the cabins and 
posts, the women and children of those others who from 
necessity were compelled to remain upon the frontier 
in their homes and abiding- places. No books or 
writings contain a continuous narrative of' services, 
or even to any great extent record their names. Their 
services are ouly to be gathered from the incidents 
which are preserved in our local reminiscences, per- 
sonal recollections, and State archives; and their 
memories have been held sacred and inviolate for the 
most part by traditions and episodic narratives. In 
the treatment of this subject we shall, in another 
place, so far as we are able, do justice to their patri- 
otism and devotion. In the Appendix 1 will be found 
some rolls of some of the militia who served on the 
iron tier in the early days of the war. 

i Fur an example : George Frederick Sheibler, of HecnpSeld township, 
who died Feb. 28, 1848, aged seventy-nine years seven moothe end one 
day, and who had beeu a resident of the county for Sfty yean, had e*> 
lieted Id the Gunilnental army when on'y fifteen yean old. Be we* 
taken prisoner by the British at Charleetown, Mast., and shipped on 
board a British frigate to the We*t Indies, lie escaped from this Teasel 
while It was lying nt Kiagston, Jamaica, but was recaptured; but after 
agnin escaping, with many adventures he regained the United States. 

* See Appendix " M.'* 
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but these three won a more than ordinary notoriety, 
and were called the unholy trinity. 

While those who affiliated with the Indiana were 
debased, the white settlers, from such intimate con- 
nection with their enemies, were, from force of cir- 
cumstance*, themselves abated, so that during these 
times things were done which bare caused their 
children's children to blush deeply with shame. The 
common laws of humanity which im memorial )y 
have obtained among all people were disregarded. 
The very temples of hospitality were sacrilegiously 
profaned. Red men such as Cornstalk, who pos- 
sessed some of the noblest .traits of genuine manhood, 
and who were known friends of the colonists, were de- 
coyed into unsuspected places, and in cold blood, with- 
out passion, by persons calling themselves men, mur- 
dered. 1 The culmination of all was when the Mora- 
vian Indians were massacred in 1781, for after all the 
sufferings of the people they were shocked at the 
enormity of that deed. When Neville had come 
from Virginia to hold Pittsburgh against the machin- 
ations of Dun more and Connolly, he was allowed to 
remain by the sanction of Congress*. He held this 
point till some time in 1777. 

During the Revo'ulionary war the post of Pitts- 
burgh was commanded, after Neville, by Gen. Hand, 
Gen. Mcintosh, Col. B rod head, and Gen. Irvine, suc- 
cessively, by Continental authority. Their chief duty 
was to guard the frontiers against the savages, as 
well as to preserve order among those people who 
were frontiersmen, and who had but little respect for 
any kind of legal authority. 



i The Mr bore or Cobxstalk.— This srer m»nv>nibls action, which 
helped ho much to ulleuat* the Iixllantof Southern Ohio, occurred at 
Point PImsaut, in the fort erected on the the of DanasorsV, or rather 
Lewie* gr*at ImtUe. In the earing of 1777 a company of ssilitla garri- 
eoned that poet. The celrhratrd Cornetalk, theu In old age, and Ked 
llawk, a warrior of sums flotoriety among the powerful Shawnaneae, 
and wbuee tribe had till then kept elouf from the war, vWltinjr the fort 
in the Intereet of peace, were under a eperioaa pretext held ae hostage* 
Wlille detained lu the fort, Coruetalk one day heard hie eon, Ellinipsico, 
calling to hint acrum the river. The young earage, mindful of a filial 
affection not wanting in bit wild nature, knowing not what detained 
hU 6m her, and awriom for h4m,fca4 eeeae ! ■» th e fort *>a*4 him. .He 
wa* admitted. It so unrortunately happened on the next day that two 
of the men about the fort going out to hunt wete killed. Then It wae 
that tboee In the fort, in the Tain hope to be revenged, M\ upon the 
helpless unarmed Indians who were under their keeping, whom they 
attacked, and whom th»iy inhumanly murdered. All those in the furl 
they killed. Even the echnoMvoke tell how Ellinipsico, when he eaw 
the murderers approach, became agitated, and how his father In his 
death we* no lest a historically great man than on that day a ken his 
voice was heard over the noise of the batUa of the Point. Wlten he had 
seen the Inevitable, he drew his blanket as a toga abont him, and said 
to his son, "The Great Spirit has so willed it, and has sent you to the 
end that we should die together: let us submit." His words were to 
this effect; and when the murderers were coming he rose to meet them, 
and received seven balls in his body. EUin4p»lco was shot upon the 
seat he occupied when the knowledge of bis approaching Heath wst first 
made sure; Red Hawk was shot trying to escape by climbing a chim- 
ney; and another Indian with them was killed In a nx>t barbarous 
manner. This occurrence drove their tribe into opeu war against the 
colon 10 1* of Virgluia, and made iheni forever their enemies. 

As to scalp bounty, see note to Chap. XXX. ; as to Moravian 
sec Chap. XXV. 



Taken generally, the policy of the cosaasaadaat* at 
Fort Pitt wae an ofeosiv* policy, but their fores* 
were inadequate, and to such eittnt was the country 
impoverished that no fiuataia ed campaign ootid bo 
carried on. After each foray or expedition had apes* 
its force it fell hack again exhausted. The Virginia 
emigrants down the Ohio and along the frontier of 
Kentucky hattled bravely against the hordes which 
poured oat of the woods of Northern Indiana and 
from aboot the lakes. To giro these and onr own 
people soma show of public oonatananoa the expe- 
dition under Geo. Mcintosh had boon planned. Mc- 
intosh, with portions of the Eighth Pennsylvania and 
Thirteenth Virginia Regiments, loft Pittsburgh by 
way of the Big Beaver, built a fort on the present 
site of the town of Beaver, left there a garrison, and 
thus held the tribes' in check for a time. Col. BrooV 
head, the su cc essor of Geo. Mcintosh, la 1779 sent a 
party up the Allegheny, from which direction came 
those squads that, crossing the Kiskiminotas, overran 
the country as far down as the 8e wick ley. In this 
campaign Brodhead destroyed the Indian cornfields 
and the town on the site of Conewago. 

But a more successful campaign was planned and 
carried out by the genius and foresight of one man.* 
George Rogers Clark was a Virginian, and a man 
destined to be favorably remembered by the success- 
or those acts which were the result of his intrepid 
boldness, inflexible perseverance, unflinching will, and 
judicious foresight. He was partly assisted by the 
private exertions of prominent men in his State, but 
when he started from Old Redstone on the Monon- 
gahela he took with him and his Virginia comrades 
some Westmorelanders, who remained with him to 
the last. Then he and bis followers, in the great 
wilderness, hundreds of miles from their babes and 
homes, began and followed up that series of brilliant 
movements and successful stratagems which after- 
wards crowned their efforts with success and them- 
selves with honor, and which, baffling the cunning of 
the wily Governor, wrenched from Britain her sta- 
tions on the rivers, and gave to the Union the terri- 
tory which now forms half a dozen States in the moat 
flourishing part of the Mississippi Valley.* 

The most noted of the expeditions into the Indian 
country were made by troops under Mcintosh ; Brod- 
head, 1780; Lochry, 1782; Crawford, 1782. By re- 
membering these dates it will assist to recall smaller 
and intermediate expeditions more closely concerning 
us, as we shall only refer to these, as our narrative is 
necessarily connected with them. 

This conflict along the frontier, which may not 
inaptly be called a conflict between the races, and 
which began with the war for independence, continued 
till the war for independence was fully over. And 
of this conflict it is not to be understood that it was 
one grand system of attack and defense. Not at all 

* Fait Bancroft, vol. z. 
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times were the same tribes arrayed against tbe same 
settlers. The animosity between the border settlers 
and the Indians has been noticed more than once, 
and to the Northwestern tribes the general war was 
one loug, grand holiday of carnage. They were al- 
lowed, and indeed incited, to kill as many as tbey 
could, to spare no one, and to claim with cheerfulness 
the price of the scalps brought in, which price the 
agents got back usually for whiskey. While their war 
at first was directed against the Virginians, tbe border 
settlers of Westmoreland suffered with them, and the 
only part that escaped was that part behind the rivers, 
now best known to us as Fayette County. Indian ag- 
gression after Braddock's defeat never extended into 
that region with any profit, for those who inhabited 
there were so situated that they always had timely 
warning. But even in the dry decisions of the Su- 
preme Courts, where one would last go to hunt for it, 
we see that the settlers along the Sewickley had, in 
1777 and 1778, to leave their lands and cabins from 
savage inroads evidently directed against their neigh- 
bors. 

The disputed line trouble was at this time an ad- 
vantage not seen nor dreamed of by those who had at 
first so actively urged on the controversy to a fever 
heat, and which was almost the cause of tbe sword 
being drawn. So peculiarly are mortal affairs mixed 
up with circumstances beyond their control, that what 
at one time is an advantage may at another time be a 
disadvantage. The line was not adjusted when tbe 
Revolutionary war broke out, and the people and the 
country were divided into two grand divisions. Owing 
to this separation each part of the old county was 
better enabled to take care of itself. A system of 
mutual protection was more readily and more success- 
fully effected than could have been possible bad the ter- 
ritory of the county remained whole or intact The 
distance from one extreme to the other was too far for 
concerted and prompt action, and the interests of the 
people too inharmonious to coalesce. There would 
have been rivalries in the command, jealousies in the 
distribution of forces, and bickerings arising from the 
apportionment of supplies and munitions. As it was, 
the elements in each division could more readily har- 
monize and more effectively co-operate; their sense 
of mutual protection was the more keen, and the ties 
of community more closely drawn. To divide was to 
conquer. Those south of the Youghiogheny joined 
the Virginians in their wars, while those north of the 
river, and which is of Westmoreland, during all the 
war sustained the harassing attacks of the savages, and 
repelled them with the force of their own arms and 
courage. Along this imaginary and invisible line 
either fled to the block-houses of the other, and all 
joined together to follow up the trails of the marau- 
ders. They have had the story of their trials told, 
while our settlers have theirs yet to be related. 

Then the legal authority, which at first had promised 
so auspiciously, was now, by reason of the internal 



troubles of which we are familiar, all but powerless. 
While the laws along the southern border were in 
abeyance, and when tbe best and bravest of the peo- 
ple were in the army at a remote distance, a favorable 
pretext was given for a revival of the old question as 
to whether Virginia was in Pennsylvania or whether 
Pennsylvania was in Virginia. It will be remembered 
that when Dun more laid claim to Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania he embraced the whole of the West in Au- 
gusta County, with Staunton as the county-seat, but 
with the county court sitting sometimes at Staunton 
and sometimes at Pittsburgh. 1 The county courts of 
Virginia, at this time established south of the Youg- 
hiogheny, meted out a kind of irregular justice 
among those along the border, who were nearly al- 
ways at war. Taking advantage of this condition of 
affairs, the inhabitants on either side had early refused 
to perform any public military duty ; a jury could not 
be impaneled, nor a constable be got to serve p roce ss. 
Taxes could not be levied nor collected, nor was there 
a purchaser for land to be found. 

Besides the cheapness of land which made these 
settlers favor tbe claim of Virginia, the condition of 
public affairs were incentives to increase this commo- 
tion ; and these causes, added to the passiveness of 
Westmoreland, gave Virginia opportunity in 1776 to 
annex that part of Pennsylvania lying west of the 
peninsula region, now aptly known to us as Greene 
County, to the part already in dispute. The more 
perfectly to accomplish this result, she erected, in 
October of that year, all these parts, in connection 
with some of the adjacent territory of what is now 
West Virginia, into three counties, each with its 
county-seat and county jurisdiction. These she named 
Monongalia, Ohio, and Yohogania. 1 What was left 
of Westmoreland County was a defenseless frontier, 
exposed to Canadian-British outlaws, renegades, and 
savages. While Virginia at home detested Dunmore, 
she did not look with disfavor on his usurpation 
abroad, and what he had done for the king she con- 
sidered as having been done for herself. From 1774 
to 1776 the territory in dispute, extending up the 
Ohio, had been treated by Virginia as of her territory, 
and as such was incorporated, as we have seen, into 
Augusta County, and the courts thereof, upon ad- 
journments from Staunton, were held at Pittsburgh 
till the erection of these other counties. Here, 
under the cover of Virginia jurisdiction, taxes were 
levied and collected, roads, mills, taverns, and ferries 
authorized, lands marked, titles recorded, ministers 
licensed, fees received for marriage certificates, and 
judicial functions exercised in court and at chambers, 
and during this time the only undisputed territory 
under the jurisdiction of our State and county was 
confined to a small region around Hannastown, ex- 
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tending to a line which was probably not more than 
ten or fifteen miles from the Monongabela oa Ink 
aide. Anything like an ordinary state of order was 
confined to the Ticinage of Fort Dunmore (or Pitts- 
burgh), and in the rest of the usurped jurisdiction it 
was more of a showing of authority than a reality. 
The state of law and morals in the easterly part of 
this region down through the Revolution was worse 
than in any other part Among the dwellers ia the 
Mesopotamian region — that part of the country now 
Washington County — there was no law. 1 

These counties went into operative effect ia Decem- 
ber. That part of Moaongalia County in Penasyl- 
Tania included in 1776 a small portion of Washing- 
ton County upon the Ten Mile Creak, which flows 
into the Monongabela, about one-third of the south* 
western part of Fayette, and all of Greene. Ohio 
County embraced about one-third of Washington 
County, iq the west below Cross Creek. As for Yo- 
hogania, it covered all the other part of the disputed 
as well as the undisputed region north and east of the 
other two in Wasnington, Allegheny, Westmoreland, 
and Fayette, and was only bounded by the undefined 
line never adjusted. 

The court-house of Monongalia was at New Geneva; 
that of Ohio at Black's cabin, near West Liberty ; 
and that of Yohogania on the plantation of Robert 
Heath, on the western bank of the Monongabela, 
about where the line of Washington and Allegheny 
Counties strikes that river. The records of tbe coun- 
ties of Monongalia and Ohio are not extant, but a 
part of those of Yohogania are still preserved, and 
are the only existing monument of its civil existence.* 

Its courts, according to Judge Veech, did a large and 
varied business, civil, criminal, military, and mixed. 
It had the advantage of a bar of regular lawyers 
who practiced in the county courts of Western Vir- 
ginia. Dorsey Pentecost, a formerly appointed jus- 
tice of the peace for Westmoreland, and the first 
councilor for Washington County, was chief clerk 
of the Yohogania arrangement, and stands in about 
the same relation to that county as St. Clair stands to 
Westmoreland. Pentecost was an efficient coadjutor 
of John Connolly when Connolly's favor was pre- 
sumably worth something. His residence was in the 
Forks of the Yough. Dorsey Pentecost, like Thomas 
Scott, redeemed his character for patriotism, but both 
of them, in their capriciousness, were more unstable 
than Connolly himself; for whereas Connolly's rab- 
ble were as averse to Virginia government as to Penn- 
sylvania government, and patriotically considered 
that government to be the beet which governed least, 

1 ** In tbe Motion of country where my father lived titer* wee far ninny 
jeers after the settlement of the country neither law nor gospel During 
a long period we knew nothing of courts, lawyers, magistrates, sheriffs, 
or constables. Every one was, therefore, at liberty to do whatever was 
right in his own eyes.**— Btv. Dr. Doddridge 

* We hare heard these were in possession of Judge Veech, now de- 
ceased, to whose writings we are indebted, in great part, fur infcimntktn 
on this subject. 
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Connolly as a maa waa aa Axed and aa i 
Oirty. To Peats** itwss little diaVesK* whet was 
the name of tbe county so ha had aa oaVe ia it, aad 
8cott showed his hand when he began iaaairiag alter 
bouodary lines at the time of the New State project. 

Ia the Appendix gaay ha found the names of the 
officers of the county/ Of its shoriAV, isnrsssatstives, 
aad justices, some ware of the most pgosalasat aad 
useful seen ia oar early history. 

The data fallowing are eoUeeted ; 
of the eouaty courts, aad bagia 
177*, aad aad la 1781. 

Their Arst election casae off aa a Sunday, which 
among the Virgialaaa waa aot aa 
8everal justices, la the Arst place, i 
sheriff because of the aacertaiaty of the 
liees, being spptehsaslve of beeosniag iavolved la 
trouble. For the Ant eight saoataa the court sessas 
to have sat at Pittsburgh, than tor two months at the 
boose of Andrew Heath, aad thea o s to rth at the new 
court-house oa his plantation. Frosa the epeoiAea- 
tions ordered Aug. 32, 1777, the cosuthouee aad jafl 
were to be included in oaa building of round, aouad 
oak logs, to be two stories high, twenty-lour feet long, 
and sixteen feet wide. The lower story waa to be 
eight feet high, partitioned ia the middle with ens 
hewed logs, the doors aad windows to be 
with bars aad lock. This part was to be the jaiL 
The height of the upper story was to be Ave feat, 
with eonvenient seals prepared for the court aad bar, 
and a table for the clerk. The covering waa to be a 
good cabin roof. This waa to remain oaa room, aad 
a pair of stairs to be erected on the oomkle to saeaad 
by. In October the building committee ordered a 
stone chimney to be builf in the middle for both the 
court-house and jail, with three fireplaces, two below 
and one above, and also that the building be chunked, 
daubed, and plastered, and a window of four panes, 
of eight by ten, pot in each "glebe" of the court- 
house. On April 29, 1778, a pair of stocks, whipping- 
post, and pillory were ordered to be built in the court- 
house yard, and the order was renewed on Nov. 24, 
1778. An addition was also ordered to the building 
of a room sixteen feet square, one story high, of good 
logs, cabin roof, and outside wooden chimney, with 
seats, sheriff's box, and so forth, for a court-room. 
Every sheriff, as usual, enters his protest against the 
sufficiency of the jail, and there are repeated appoint- 
ments of justices to take lists of tithables in desig- 
nated districts, and to tender the oath of allegiance. 

On June 25, 1777, James Johnston was fined twenty 
shillings for two profane oaths and one curse, and 
this fine, no doubt, making Mr. Johnston curse louder 
and deeper, he was further fined the same day the 
same sum for four oaths. What happened to Robert 
Hamilton on the 26th of August, 1777, while a pris- 
oner in the sheriff's custody, for " disrespectfully in- 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FORTS, BLOCKHOUSES, AND INCIDENTS OF WAR. 
PAKE. 

Rellsnre of Westmoreland is her Militia— Iler m*ansof oWenee— TV- 
scrl|4k>o of tho Early Stockade, Forts, Block -Urn-os— m»rs-<'oUne 
and Statluue— Fort Ligonier and Cant. Shunnoo end Onl. McDowell— 
Hannastown Stockade— Fort Hood— Fort Reed— Fort Crawford— Fort 
8blppoa, ot CkpC Proctor's— Fort Alien— Bn(li*S Elorn-Hnnss Ker- 
pie's Block -Honso— Millorn Bloek-Hoastsnil St*tion-P»la»r*s mock- 
Hones— Wlllkms* Fort— Fort Waltonr— Fort Wall oct Carn«hoV« 
Block-Hoose— Ban's Block-Ttonoo-Shlelds* llook-Bonee— Miller 1 * 
Fort on tho Sswlckloy— McDowell* Block-nonso— Tengnc Island Fort 
— Incidents— Tho Fronds Fnallj killed noar Waltonr's— Attack on 
Waltour*s Fort and doath of tho Old Man Waltnor— Tho woonded 
Indian who killed Waltonr ceases to Fort Pitt— Hao his woond 
d r ta w d Confesses that ho shot WoHoar— A Company front ahont 
Broeh Croek go to tho Oarrlaon and domand hiss, that they mar 
pni lah him themselres — Ho Is (Iron np to them— Do Is taken beck 
to Waltonr's Fort to bo burned at tiro stake— Whllo they are hom- 
ing np a Short* and n Jury to bold a mock trial tho Indian e mop rs 
Ho Is followed Klnoty Miles, and when last hoard of had token to 
the Allegheny Birer— Fiuleyn adrsntnre at Fort Wallace. 

While snch expeditions as Clark's and even Mc- 
intosh's to the Muskingum diverted the more remote 
tribes and kept them at bay, the dangers to the West- 
moreland frontiers were more to be apprehended from 
those Northern Indians that harbored about the upper 
Allegheny and along the rivers of Eastern Ohio. It 
is true, likewise, that during all the war a garrison, 
consisting sometimes of Continental troops, and some- 
times of recruits of militia, was kept up at Pittsburgh. 
At all times, however, the main reliance, both for the 
safety of the post itself and for the protection of the 
inhabitants behind it, was in the volunteer militia of 
our county. Throughout the whole extent of the 
county, with perhaps the exception of that region 
between the Youghiogheny and the Monongahela, 
called the "Mesopotamian" region, the frontier peo- 
ple, from the time of Dunmore's war in 1774, opened 
their clearings and cultivated their little patches un- 
der the protection of their block-houses and with 
their guns at their sides. It is true that Gibson, 
Brodhead, Crawford, and Lochry led out organized 
bodies and punished their enemy, but if there had 
not been such men as Brown lee, Shannon, Wallace, 
and Brady there would not have been a cabin left 
standing west of Laurel Hill. Even the women of 
that day won a share of the honor for their steadfast- 
ness and bravery, and every little community had its 
heroine, from Experience Bossart, at Dunkard Creek, 
to Massy Harbison, on the Kiskiminetas. These set- 
tlers defended their firesides, fought the British, ap- 
pointed their own military officers when not in the 
regular service, erected their own forts, fed and 
clothed, for the best part, their supplies of troops, 
kept the families of the poor among them, and bore 
almost alone 'the burden of that contest as it was 
carried on in the West. 

Of these forts and block-houses we shall now say 
something. The name stockade was the name given 
to those structures which were more mechanically 



raised and regularly built thai the other defensive 
works, although stockades, forts, block-b oom, and 
block-house cabins are called such without discrimi- 
nation. The stockades theme*! ret were sometimes 
called forts and sometimes stockade-forta. The two 
most complete and beat adapted of the old forte, the 
most important and the beat known, were the stock- 
ade-forta, the one of Ligonier and the other at Han- 
nastown. The system on which these were built was 
followed on the far western frontier as well as in those 
structures erected along the Alleghany and the Mo- 
nongahela. The stockade proper which gave the 
name was built of the poles of large trees, split down 
and cut to the length- of ten or twelve feet Theae 
were set upright in the ground and fitted closely to- 
gether side by side, with the surfaced or faced side of 
the logs (when they were faced) fronting outward. 
Those on the inside were pinned with long wooden 
pins to stout timbers, while other and longer logs 
fashioned in the same way were firmly fastened 
against these, running horizontally along the whole 
length, and supported from the inside by strong tim- 
ber braces. These perpendicular logs were called 
the palisades, a word signifying originally stakes, or 
posts, and coming to mean fence-like, and applied to 
this arrangement because it somewhat resembled the 
pickets of a fence, and the pieces were indeed some- 
times called pickets. On the outside of the forts of 
this class the earth was thrown up against the walls, 
and in some this was done in the inside also. The 
inclosure was in the instance of these two principal 
forts sufficiently commodious to contain all that ever 
might have occasion to seek their shelter. 

Ligonier Fort was first laid out and built under the 
supervision of the engineers with the army of Forbes 
in 1758. 1 The fort of the Revolutionary times differed 
somewhat from the first plan, as the first plan was 
not fully carried out in the construction. It was built 
for all the purposes of a fort and a military post in 
the enemy's country, whereas the Hannastown fort 
was built after the country was to a certain extent in- 
habited. Ligonier Fort had cabins erected in the in- 
side of the stockade ; and while the colony was under 
the proprietary government, especially after Pontiac's 
war of 1764, a garrison of from eighteen to thirty sol- 
diers were quartered here. The cabins for the soldiers 
were on the outside, about one hundred yards from 
the fort, and within the walls were the officers' quar- 
ters, the magazines, the munitions and supplies. 
When it was garrisoned by the provincial troops there 
were a couple of howitzers mounted at the angles of 
the bastions and the walls were pierced for musketry. 
A covered way led to a spring on the hillside near to 
the fort. The fort stood on the northern bank of the 
Loyalhanna, now within the limits of the present 
borough, between the main street and the creek in 
the upper part of the village. 

1 Plan of Fort Ligonior in Penn. Arch ires, old series. 
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The only way of entrance to the fort was through 
a large and very heavy gate hung on iron hinges, 
which in time of danger was kept closed and guarded. 
A narrow ditch, left when the earth was thrown against 
the wall on the outside, was not intended merely to 
hold water, although it is said to have been frequently 
filled with water from a race leading from the creek. 
It is not to be presumed that this was of much utility 
for either defense or ward. When the regular garri- 
son was withdrawn the inhabitants of the valley kept 
the structure from falling into ruin, and occupied it 
during the Revolutionary war. It appears that Capt. 
Samuel Shannon, a father-in-law of Col. William 
McDowell, both of them Revolution era, was intrusted 
with the supervision of military affairs at the most 
critical times along from 1777 to 1780. 

The following extracts from authentic documents 
are not only interesting memorials of the early Fort 
Ligonier, but give some account of affairs happening 
in its vicinity which have not found their way into 
any general history of which we have knowledge. 
From Col. Miles' Journal we quote : 

" In the year 1758 the expedition again* Fort Duqnesne, now Pitts- 
lmrgli, vat undertaken, and oar Battalion Joined the British arniy at 
Carlisle. At this time Copt. Lloyd had been promoted to the rank of 
Lt. Oul„ but retained his company of which I had the command as Capt. 
Lieuti-naut, ft was left some time in command of the garrison at 8h!p> 
petMbnrK. On my marching from thence with a brigade of wngous un- 
der my charge, at Chamber's about eleven miles from 8hlppensburg, the 
m*n mutinied, ft were preparing to march, but by my reasouing with them 
at the same time threatening them, tho most of them consented to re- 
sume their march to Fort Louden, where Lieut. Scott was with eight or 
ten month's pay. While the army lay at Lljrouier, we were attacked by 
a body of French ft Indians, ft I was wounded In the foot by a spent 
ball. ... In the year 17A9, 1 was stationed at Ligonier, ft had 25 
men picked out of two battailous under my command, 4c n * 

The following account of an engagement here during 
the French and Indian war is from a communication 
from Adam Stephen to Brig.-Gen. Stanwix, July 7, 
1759:' 

•* Yesterday (July 5, 1759) about one o'clock the Scouts and Hunters 
returned to camp ft reported thtt they had not seen the least sigu of the 
enemy about; upon which, In compliance with Majr. Tolllkin's request, 
I seut Lieut. Blaine with the Royal Americans to Bedford, and as the 
party was but small, ordered a sergeant ft eighteen chosen woodsmen to 
conduct him through the woods, to the foot of Lanrel Hill on the West 
side, with directions to return to camp without touching the road. 

M Abont three quarters of an hour after the detachment bad marched the 
enemy made an attempt to snrprise the post I cannot ascertain their 
numbers, but am certain they were considerably superior to ours. At 
first I imagined the enemy only intended to amnse the garrison whilst 
they were engaged with Lieut B I aloe's party, but finding the place In- 
Tested in an instant, ft the enemy rush pretty briskly, I began to enter- 
tain hopes of their safety, ft was only anxious for the sergeant ft eighteen 
men. 

*• The enemy made an effort from erery quarter, Irot the fire on the 
first redoubt was hottest, and In It Capt Jones was killed. 

" We are extremely obliged to Lt Mitchelsun of the Artillery, for his 
rlgilanoeand application. After a few well placed shells ft a brisk fire 
from the work v the enemy retired into the skirts of the woods, ft con- 
tinued their fire at a distance till night 

"The Sergeant (Packet, of the Yirgipians) returned about sunset 
without seeing sq enemy until he came within sight of the fort. The 
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party behaved well, fought until they had orders to 
without the loss of a man. 

« p. g.— We hare only Osptn. Jones killed ft three 
flatter ourselves that their loss is considerable." 



ft got In 
wounded, ft 



The fort at Hannastown was built by those neigh- 
bors of Robert Hanna who lived around him at the 
time of Dunmore's war, 1774, the next year after the 
erection of the county. It was a hastily constructed 
affair, but was strong and durable. A building was first 
raised fashioned after a great double cabin-house of 
two stories, the upper stories almost entirely closed, 
only small holes being left between the logs through 
which the muzzles of the guns could be pointed. 
There were no windows in it, and the roof was almost 
flat, so that it could not be fired from the outside. 
This upper story was higher than the palisades, which 
were of the height of about ten feet, and which in- 
closed the cabins within a square. 

Both the forts of Hannastown -and of Ligonier were 
made distributing points for the arms and ammuni- 
tion furnished to the associatorsyso thajt there were 
usually at least a few spare arms at either place till 
towards the end of the war, when Hannastown was at- 
tacked, and at that time the means of defense were 
poorer than at any other time. 

St. Clair, in his memorial to the Pennsylvania A*r 
serably, says that during the time of Dunmore's war, 
before the Revolution, the forts which he supplied 
with arms and means of defense at hit own expense 
were "Taylor's, Wallace's, Ligonier's, Lochry's, Han- 
nastown, Perry's, Walthour's, Carnahan's, and a num- 
ber of others not now recollected." 

As the word fort is applied indiscriminately, to is 
the word block-house. We therefore make a distinc- 
tion between a regular block-house and a block-house 
cabin. Block-houses were erected mostly in tome lo- 
cality easy of approach by those settlers who were too 
far away from forts, and whose cabins of themselves 
were insecure. A block-house was a building m*de 
of large rough logs, and built after the fashion of j* 
square house, but in size much larger than a house. 
The logs were notched into each other at the angles 
of the building, and the height of this square etrao* 
ture was from ten to fourteen feet. At this height 
was begun another log story, the logs in which exn 
tended from four to six feet beyond the square of Use 
structure below it. This story was built up to the) 
height of about six feet. The upper part had in its 
sides small apertures through which to fire; nor could 
an attack with advantage be made underneath, for 
the space underneath the projection was left open. A 
clapboard roof which terminated in an apex covered 
al 1 . These block-houses were intended tor temporary 
places of defense. No more provisions could be ta*ten 
in them than was sufficient for immediate and press- 
ing want. Those who fled thither expected tore- 
main only till the storm ha<J w\ wu over, or until help 
came. 

There was another da&* ^tffcmVnUfotdc- 
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fense on special emergencies, bat which structures 
were not need continuously as forts, neither were most 
of them used ss cabin-houses, and these we choose 
to consider by themselves. Of this class was Fort 
Crawford, built about 1777, on ibe Allegheny, about 
seventeen miles up from Pittsburgh, on the south- 
eastern side of the river, a short distance below the 
mouth of Pockety 1 Creek, where there was a shallow 
place used by the Indians for a fording. This is now 
the site of Logan's Ferry. This fort was built on 
the earnest representations of Col. Crawford, and it 
was called after him. It was erected by militia sent 
out from Pittsburgh, assisted by the neighboring in- 
habitants, who were north of the main road at that 
time, and now in the limits of Burrell township. It 
guarded the crossing-place against the squads that 
came in from the parts west of the river, where 
the thick primeval woods for half a generation 
after the war still harbored small tribes and parts 
of tribes. These defensive posts were, ss near as 
we can obtain, merely large structures, built of heavy 
logs, with stout ouors, roofs almost flat, and inside of 
which was a double cabin. At Fort Crawford a com- 
pany of militia was stationed off and on for several 
years, and there were sometimes a few extra arms 
there. 

Of this class was Fort Hand, near the confluence 
of Pine Run with the Kiskiminetas, nearly twenty 
miles north of Greensburg. It was a block-house, 
and no residence. It was built by the people' about 
1778, while Col. Hand commanded at Pittsburgh, and 
was called in his honor. So also wss Reed's block- 
house or station, on the Allegheny, four miles below 
the mouth of the Kiskiminetas, and which was a 
place of refuge so late ss the troubles of 1792. There 
was at times a company of militia on detailed duty 
here. Block-houses and block-house stations obtained 
more among the settlers along the southern border, 
and notably among those of Greene County, then 
Springhill township, and throughout Western Vir- 
ginia, 

Such also were Fort Shippen, at Col. John Proc- 
tor's, near the Loyalhanna in Unity, then Deny town- 
ship, and Fort Allen in Hempfield township, north 
of Greensburg, both built in 1774, and Rugh's block- 
house at Michael Rugh's on Jack's Run, about a mile 
and a half below Greensburg, built somewhat later. 

But the most common defensive structure of all 
were those strongly barricaded cabins sometimes 
called stations, but which are more properly known 
as block-house cabins. Such was the principal house 
at Miller's farm, about three miles southeast of Han- 
nastowo, and not far from George Station, on the 
Pennsylvania* Railroad, east of Greensburg. This 
was a long, double log house, with heavy doors and 
windows which could be closed. There were many 
such, and they were in all parts of the county ; and 

i Indian, Pncketo. 



from the act that they were so frequently Ike places 
of refo*e they here received the name of fort, which 
wrongly designates thee*. These in the catalogue do 
go for forte, "as hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, 
spaniels, curs, sbougha, water-rags, and demi-wolves 
are called all by the name of dogs,"* 

These stations would hold ptrhape twenty persons 
when they huddled together on the fear of danger. 
Rifle-holes or port-holes were on every side, and the 
light was admitted through narrow cracks in the 
gables, as they were chary of window-openings. 

One of these block-house cabins was Williams' 
block-house, near Donegal, on the Four-Mile Ran. 
It stood near the site of that wall of prehistoric times 
which the oldest settlers say was old when they flrst 
came in. This was the centre of the Donegal settle- 
ment Hither fled betimes the Gays, the Harmans, 
the Hayses, the Campbells* the Pipers. From the 
neighborhood of this block-house many captives were 
taken, and near it many others were killed. Another 
sheltering-place, called Palmer's Fort, opened Its 
arms to those who lived down the valley on the 
Laurel Hill aide. It was Ave or six miles from Li- 
gonier in that direction, and near the road from Li- 
gonier to Fairfield. 

Fort Waltour stood between one and two miles west 
of Adamsburg, and about the same distance south of 
Harrison City village, near the old Pennsylvania road, 
This was one of those block-houses to which the 
people betimes collected, where they stayed at night, 
and whence they went in the day to work in the fields. 
It was erected in very early times, and many stories 
which partake of the marvelous are treasured among 
the descendants of the people of that settlement. -This 
was part of the Harrold settlement, a settlement as 
distinctively German as the Hannastown settlement 
was distinctively 8cotch-Irish. In the history of the 
old block-house, the old church, the old Dutch aahool- 
house, and the burying-ground of the Harrold congre- 
gation lie hidden mines of wealth of great value to 
the industrious student of local and indigenous his- 
tory. 

Among the recollections of the Revolutionary times 
still preserved about here is the destruction of the 
cabin home of the Francis family, and the death or 
captivity of the inmates, which occurred some time 
previous to the Hannastown affair. This family lived 
about two miles west of Brush Creek. A squad of 
Indians coming suddenly upon them gained admis- 
sion to their cabin. Two of the family were killed, 
and the rest taken prisoners. One of the prisoners 
was a girl, who was afterwards married and lived in 
Hempfield township, where she died. Her brothers 
and sisters were scattered before they reached Canada. 
The Indians at the time of the attack set the cabin on 
fire, and did not remove the bodies of the two dead 
from where they had been scalped, but the bodies 

* Mftclwth, Act III., 8mm 1. 
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were found near the burnt cabin the next day, one of 
the bodies lying to near the fire ae to be roasted on 
its one side. They were buried by the neighbors at 
the garden feqee. 1 

There is a peculiar story related of a lame Indian 
which brings Waltour's Fort into prominence/ and 
which preserves the particulars of the death of the 
old man Waltour. We give the substance of it here, 
having taken it in part from a very rare book called 
" Border Life," now out of print The authenticity 
of the narratives in that work is its claim for a matter 
of fact, and it is believed that the original story came 
from the pen of Judge' Brackenridge, who bedecked 
even the rough fields of the law with the posies of 
literature, and in whose hand the crude ore of fact 
was turned into the refined gold of romance. 

Abouf the year 1786 one of those predatory squads 
coming into Westmoreland made their first demon- 
stration at Waltour's.' The old man Waltour, his 
daughter, and two sons were at work in the field. 
They had their guns with them, and on the appear- 
ance of the Indians made towards the fort The 
daughter was taken, but the old man and his two sons 
kept up a fire as they retreated, and had got nearly to 
the fort when the old man, being shot, fell. An Indian 
ran up and had placed his foot upon him and was 
about taking his scalp when some one in the fort fired. 
The Indian gave a frightful yell, and made off limp- 
ing on one foot After he had run off a party from 
the fort pursued him, as well as the others of the 
squad. He, however, hid himself in the bushes a 
few yards from the path upon which his pursuers 
came along. 

The Indian lay quiet .in this place among the bushes 
where he had thrown himself, waiting; till pursuit was 
oyer, fearing that be might be tracked and taken. 
For three days he remained here. Then venturing 
out, he crawled along on his hands and one limb till 
he got a pole in the marsh, which he used to hobble 
along with. In the mean time he had lived on ber- 
ries and roots. He thus worked his way around till 
he came within sight of the post at Turtle Creek, 
where a detachment of soldiers was stationed. Here 
he thought of giving himself up, but lay all day on 
a hill above the place, thinking whether be would or 
not ; but seeing that the soldiers were militia and not 
regulars, he did not venture to do so ; for the Indians 
knew the distinction between these, and from the 
militia they expected no quarter. 

This Indian at first, so he said, had attempted to 
cross the Allegheny Hirer at some distance above 
Pittsburgh, but his strength failing him he wished to 
gain the, garrison where the regular troops were. He 
had been there before the war, and was known to 
some. 

For thirty-seven days from the affair at Waltour's 



1 Jaoob Deter, father of Staon Deter, Esq., helped to bury then. 
* Cradly written eiter the German way WeJthoor. 



Fort this wretched creature had subsisted on plants 
and roots, and had made his way on one foot by the 
help of the pole, and then, not knowing what to do 
with himself, came down into the edge of the town, 
and sat in a porch of one of the houses, where he was 
seen in the twilight To a girl of the house, who 
first came out, he spoke in broken English, and asked 
for milk. The girl ran in and returned with others 
of the family to see such a strange-looking object. 
It is said that he resembled a walking skeleton, with 
only the semblance of flesh upon his bones. When 
he was questioned he appeared too weak to give an 
account of himself, but still asked for milk. The 
milk was given him, and word was sent to Gen. 
Irvine, the commanding officer of the post, who sent 
a guard, by whom he waa taken to the garrison. After 
having had food, and being able to talk, he was ques- 
tioned by the interpreter. At first he said that he had 
been on the Beaver River trapping, and that he there 
had a difference with a Mingo Indian, who had shot 
him in the leg, because he had said he wished to 
come to the white people. He waa told that this 
story was not credible, but that he must tell the truth, 
and that in so doing he would fare better. He then 
said that he was one of a party which had struck the 
settlement in the last moon, had attacked a fort killed 
some, and taken some prisoners; there he had re- 
ceived his wound, and in the end related to the in- 
terpreter what we have already told. 

Alter the raid on the settlement a party from the 
fort had pursued the Indians to the Allegheny River, 
and had found the body of the Waltour girt who had 
been taken in the field; and who had been toma- 
hawked and left When this party had come back 
and heard that the Indian was still at the garrison 
they joined with others in a crowd, and with Mrs. 
Waltour, the widow of the man killed and the mother 
of the murdered girl, went to the garrison, and ad- 
dressing themselves to the commanding officer de- 
manded that the Indian should be delivered up, that 
it might be done with him as the widow and mother 
and relations of the deceased 'should think proper. 
After some deliberation it was thought advisable to 
let the people take him, for it was considered from the 
mode of war carried on by the Indians that they were 
not entitled to protection, and the country people 
were greatly dissatisfied that he was allowed to live 
after his confession, and as there was a loud clamor 
all through the settlement consequent on the death 
of a man so prominent as Waltour, he was delivered 
to the militia of the party who had come to demand. 
him. He was put upon a horse and carried off with 
a view of being taken to the fort where the trouble 
had at first occurred. But as they were carrying him 
along his leg, the fracture of which had almost 
healed up by the care of $ie surgeon, was broken 
again by a fall from th^ voT**t *h\ch awkwardly 
happened some way in c^ v \«&hta* 

The abridged continue * v *1 e ti& story then is that 
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the intention of the people wu to summon a jury of , 
the country and try him, not only for the sake of 
form, but, as they further alleged, in order to ascertain 
whether he was the identical Indian that had been of 
the party at Wal tour's Fort, though it is not very 
probable that he would have had an impartial trial, 
there having been considerable prejudice against 
him. The circumstance of hit* being an Iudian was 
sufficient to have condemned him. The idea wan, in 
case of a verdict against him, which seemed morally 
certain, to execute him according to the Indian man- 
ner, by torture and burning. For the fate of Craw- 
ford and others was at that time in the minds of the 
people, and they thought retaliation a principle of 
natural justice. 

But while the jury were collecting some time must 
elapse — that night at least — for he was brought to the 
block-house in the evening. ' Accordingly a strong 
guard was appointed to take care of him, while in the 
mean time one who had been deputed sheriff went to 
summon a jury, and others to collect wood and ma- 
terials for the burning, and to fix upon the place, 
which was to be the identical spot where he had re- 
ceived his wound while about to scalp Wal tour, whom 
he had shot in the field, just as he was raising the 
scalp halloo, twisting his hand in the hair of the 
head, and brandishing his seal ping-knife. It is to be 
presumed that the guard was " off their guard" some- 
what on account of the lameness of the prisoner and 
the seeming impossibility that he could escape ; for it 
so turned out that while engaged in conversation on 
the burning that was to take place, or by some other 
cause of inattention, he had been permitted to climb 
up at a remote corner of the block-house, get to the 
joists, from thence upon the wall-plate of £he block- 
house, and from thence, as was supposed, to get down 
on the outside between the roof and the wall-plate. 
The block-house was so constructed that the roof over- 
jutted the wall of the house, resting on the ends of the 
joists, which protruded a foot or two beyond the wall, 
so that those within could fire down upon the Indians 
who should approach'the house to set fire to it or at- 
tempt the door. But towards morning the Indian 
was missed, and when the jury met there was no In- 
dian to be brought before them. 

Search was made by the guard everywhere ; the 
jury joined in the search, and the militia went out in 
all directions in order to follow his track and regain 
him. No discovery could be made, and as a conse- 
quence the guard were blamed for want of vigilance, 
although there were some who thought he was let go 
that they might not be under the necessity of burn- 
ing him. 

The search at length was abandoned ; but three 
days after this,-a lad looking for his horses, saw an 
Indian, with a pole or long stick, just getting on one 
of them by help of a log or fallen tree. He had 
made a bridle of bark for the horse's head, and mak- 
ing use of this and a stick in guiding the horse, he 



set off on a smart trot in a direction towards the 
froutier of th«* mttlement. The boy was afraid to 
discover himself or reclaim his horse, but ran home 
and gave the itUriii, on which a party, in the course 
of the day, were collected and started in pursuit of 
the Indian again. They tracked the horse until it 
was dark. In the morning they followed the track 
as before, but found the course varied, taking into 
branches of streams to prevent pursuit. By this they 
were greatly delayed, as they lost time in tracing the 
stream to find where the horse had come out; and 
sometimes the tracks of the horse could not be seen 
when he had taken the hard, dry ridges, and gone in 
a contrary direction so as to deceive them. In this 
manner the Indian had gotten to the Allegheny, 
where they found the horse with the bark bridle, and 
where it appeared he had been left but a short time 
before. The sweat was scarcely dry upon his sides, 
and the distance he had come was about ninety miles. 
It was presumed the Indian had swam the river into 
uninhabited country, or those parts called the Indian 
country, where it was not safe to pursue him. For 
this reason the pursuit was given up. Others, how- 
ever, came to the conclusion that he never reached 
any of the Indian towns, for they had taken pains to 
inquire, but believed that he was either drowned in 
the river or had famished in the woods, or that his 
broken limbs in the hot weather had caused his 
death. 

Fort Wallace, on the farm of Peter Wallace, on Mc- 
Gee's Run, near the Kiskiminetas, about two miles 
above Blairsville, was in border times a famous station. 
On the same farm was afterwards a mill known as 
Wallace's mill ; the Wallaces being prominent men 
in that neighborhood, one of them having been re* 
turned to the Assembly. Many stories are told of the 
men who from time to time defended it ; their strength, 
their agility, and their bravery have been praised to 
the golden stars. One adventure from a good source 
appears to be credible ; we give it as related. 1 

It appears that when the Rev. James Finley, who 
was frequently intrusted by the Supreme Council of 
the Province and the State to fill special commissions 
for it, was on a visit to Western Pennsylvania in 1772, 
he left his son, Ebenezer Finley, here. This young 
man, about 177G or 1777, had gone from Dunlap's 
Creek on a tour of militia duty along the Kiskimine- 
tas, in the place of another man. While the party 
were at Fort Wallace, a man on horseback came up 
in great speed and reported that the Indians had been 
seen a short distance off; that he had left two men 
and a woman on foot trying to reach the fort, and that 
unless they were immediately assisted they would be 
lost. Young Finley, among eighteen or twenty others, 
started right out. About a mile and a half from the 
fort they came upon a considerable body of Indians. 
After a fire occurred a zigzag running fight began. 

i The adventure ia In "Old Bedstone," page 28L 
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Shortly after this, in 1778, a body was raised from 
the county to go with tome of Geo. Mcintosh's com- 
mand np the French or Venango Creek. This force 
was four hundred strong; they were called rile- 
men, and Col. fifmith was placed in command. In 
NoTember they got orders from the general to march. 
From Smith's account, 1 they were poorly equipped, 
and scarce of provisions. They marched, after an 
arrangement of 8mith's own, in three columns, forty 
rods from each other; there were flankers on the 
outside of each column ; the men in the columns 
marched in scattered order, and were each one rod 
apart; the rolunteers ma/ched abreast in the same 
manner as the flankers, scouring the woods. In case 
of an attack the men were to face out, and take to 
trees. This was to keep the Indians from surrounding 
them, or to hare more than one chance at shooting st 
a man without exposing themselves. Their encamp- 
ment was formed in a hollow square, inclosing thirty 
or forty acres. Guards were placed on the outside of 
the square to watch the enemy and keep the cattle 
from going out. Smith's tactics in ail cases was to 
keep the Indians from surrounding his ptrty, and he 
argued that erery great defeat suffered at their hands 
was effected by them in this way. 

On proceeding to French Creek they found the 
town deserted. Smith went farther than his orders 
called for, but their provisions being sbout exhausted, 
they were obliged to return. The only result, there- 
fore, was the keeping the country quiet for some little 
time after the expedition was organised. Out of it, 
however, grew a good deal of recriminating talk be- 
tween Col. Smith and Col. Lochry, the county lieu- 
tenant, and their adherents. On charges against 
Smith, preferred by Lochry in his deposition, he was 
arraigned before a court-martial ; and in' a memorial 
to the Executive Council he recites at large the causes 
of the complaint, and professes that he was not derelict 
in his doty.* 

The campaign of the Continental army of 1779 did 
not open favorably. Money was so depreciated that 
the hope of the Congress was in the liberality of private 
subscriptions. The credit of the country was so low 
that men could not be induced on that account to enter 
the service. Notwithstanding this the commander- 
in-chief, to break up the Indian aggressions of the 
Six Nations and their confederates, sent two divisions, 
one from the Susquehanna uuder Sullivan, and one 
^ftomthe north under Clinton, which, after forming a 
junction7~wTre~to proceed by the Chemung River to 
the country of the Senecas and Cayuga*. 

They fell in with the enemy on the Chemung and 
routed them, and marching farther into their country, 
committed much destruction of property and corn and 
took many prisoners. About the same time Brod- 

l gmlth had been to long with the Italian* that he was thoroughly 
infatuated with their mod* of warfare. Bee hie famous letter to Wash- 
ington, sdvkdng him how to conduct hie campaigns against them. 

* PsnnsylTsnin Archives, N. &, rol. 1IL 928. 



head, leading out a number of Westmoreland volun- 
teers, along with some Continental soldiers under his 
command from about Pittsburgh, went into the Mun- 
sie settlement on the north branch of the Allegheny, 
and destroyed their crops and burnt their villages 
about the mouth of the Brokenstraw and above the 
Conewago. He cut off a party of forty hostiles on 
their way to the Westmoreland settlements. Smith 
and Lochry accompanied this expedition. Its result 
was so effective that for a considerable time afterward 
no very extensive body of savages ventured to come 
upon the frontier, but carried on their depredations 
henceforth in a predatory manner. 8ome trouble 
which originated in this expedition between the com- 
manders of the volunteers snd the Continental ofi- 
cers gave occasion for the former to withdraw their 
forces from the latter. This difficulty was the source 
of much complaint and of much subsequent suffering 
which the inhabitants bad to sustain. 

From his headquarters at Pittsburgh, on the 24th 
of June, 1779, CoL Brodhead writes to President 
Seed as follows f 

UcsAhxn. Usyurd, witS awe Irandrod uud twenty, rank ana Sis, to 
now rmnssyodlnofwttlngnstocs^as fort at Klttaaalng, which wttl mete 
esnctwnlly secure the frontiers of Wsmsssestaud and Bed*** Counties, 
•to erucsmdoyed nsssrdsng Is my d 



kwneee nave sent me a string af while 1 
me to take pity en them and sufltr them to enjoy the 1 
of peace, I boUere I nave frightened tnem hy bringing over to ©nr In- 
terest their chief ulMsa, the Herons, I«wne, Chi p s* wa s, and PVrttnwntto* 
mica. By the Induced totters and cnscohmyour cacwUcocy wttl jtomver 
the chance, and If I had hat a small awanttty of Indian g*wds, I would 
nmke them hnmUs the Mingo* and capture many of the Kugtlsh ; but 
uafortanately I am not In pnmissfin efo single artleis to nay them with. 
I hove now a ccacldira li li owaatsty of p rersn u nc, and cooht mnfce a sm> 
cessfnl campaign np the Allegheny, sea I am not at liberty to do Is. It 
wonld glee me p i men re to know what reward might he enfery us T.r cd for 



From the same letter we get, in a short space, a 
rather satisfactory idea of bow the Indians committed 
their depredations about this time, and Jiow the 
whites repelled them. In it he relates these particu- 
lars: 

• Ahont a fortnight ago three men whom I had cent Is reconnoitre n» 
Seneca country retnmed from Yenango, heJng chased hy a number of 
warriors who were coming down the river In canoes. ThVy coat tu rn d 
thrlr pursuit until they ceme to thle side of Klttaaulug, and the whhs 
men narrowly escaped, *A tow days after they r e turn ed, Cantyis Bendy, 
with twenty white men and a young Delaware chief (his not), utt wefl 
painted, est out towards the Seneca country, sad the Inamn warriors 
prooeeded towards the settlements. They hBtod a soldier U In nan Esq 
Crawford and Fort Hand, and proceeded to the Bcwfckley mllhmin\ 
where Uiey killed a woman and her four environ, and took twwesdjdrrw 
prisoners. Captain Brady fell la with eeren Indians of this party i 
fifteen nUlce eboee Klttannlng, where the Indians had chosen 
tageons situation for their camp. He, however, eurrounded them, smi 
attacked them at the break of day. The Indian captain, a notoetone 
wsrrior of the Mnnats nation, wm hllk-d on the spot, and ssvoral score 
mortally wounded, but the woods were remarkably thick, and the party 
could not purine the tracks after they had stopped their wounds, which 
they always do as soon ss possible after receiving tnem. Captain Brady, 
howeTcr, retook six horsee, the two prisoners,* the scalps, snd nil their 



• A rehire*, tII. 006. 

* In a note to the A rehires by Hasan), Unas 
be llring then, 1863, one In Westnmrelaud, une 1 
C. Draprr baring etnt emen to from these. 
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had been reared id the refined society of Europe, or 
of the cities of the East, coming oat to ehare the hard- 
ships of pioneer life, either drooped away in disease 
or fell into imbecile childhood. 1 Bat this does not 
detract, bat it an illustration of the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest And we advert here to that 
class who were raised np in the families of the border 
settlers, and who possessed strong bodies and equally 
strong minds. These were the women who were fit 
companions — the wires, the sisters, the moth e rs of 
those men to whom we are indebted for a share of 
the liberty which we now enjoy. 

Toillostmte oar point we adduce the instances of a 
few, and their example will answer for many others, 
and will serve to reflect the heroism and the hardi- 
hood of all. 

Possibly the most noted instance of hardihood pre- 
served in bur annals is that which is related of Mrs. 
Experience, Bozarth. She lived on Dunkard Creek, 
"now within the limits of Washington County. In 
the spring of 1779 two or three neighboring families, 
through fear of oanger, took up their abode with her 
while the men were in the woods. At this time there 
were two men at the house besides the women and 
children. On a certain day the children out playing 
came running towards the house saying they had seen 
ugly red men. One of the men went to the door. He 
wan shot in the breast and fell backward. The Indian 
jumped over the prostrate man and grappled with the 
other. The white man with great strength threw the 
Indian upon a bed and held him while he called for 
a knife. All the rest of the women were screaming 
and in an anguish of fright 

Mrs. Bozarth, not finding a knife, seised an axe, and 
with a dash of it sank it into the Indian's brain. At 
that instant another savage who bad entered the 
door shot the white msn dead who was tussling with 
and still holding the Indian on the bed. The brave 
woman turned upon this Indian and attacked him 
with the axe. She gave him several ugly gashes, one 
of which let his bowels out. His yells of pain brought 
others of the savages from the murder of the children 
to his rescue. When the first one of these thrust his 
head inside the door it was cleft in two by the aze, 
when the body was pulled out by his comrades. Mrs. 
Bozarth then, with the help of the white man who 
had been first shot, and who had now somewhat re- 
covered, shut the door upon them and fastened it. 
The living thus kept the house garrisoned for several 
days, with the bodies of the dead white and Indian in it. 
During this time the Indians besieged it. They were 
finally relieved by a party sent out for that purpose. 

The remarkable sufferings and final escape of Massy 
Harbison are perhaps so well known that they will 
not bear repetition. We shall not recount the story 
in her words, but that devotion which is so apparent 
in all her trials may, we think, with propriety be re- 

* See narrlot'i Travel! Id North America. 



J (erred to. At the time she was take* by the Indians 
j she lived within sight of a Mock-house in Westmore- 
Isnd, between Pittsburgh and Puckety. This was in 
May, 17M, after the defeat of 8t Clair. A party of 
savagea breaking into her house while aha was there 
with her children, took her from her bed with an in- 
fant in her arms and made her follow them. Besides 
the babe she bad two little boys. One of these cried 
and held back from going along. They killed him by 
taking him by the heels and dashing his hand against 
the door-post. They set the mother on a stolen horse. 
Whan they cro s sed the Allegheny they murdered 
her other boy, who waa still crying for his brother, 
and scalped Mm. ghe kept the babe still to her breast. 
They proceeded past the place where Butler bow 
stands, 8ke had aiade up her aiind to U killed, and 
to give the Indian who had her a pretext aha ref used 
to carry what he put upon her. They, however, only 
beat her along with the handles of their tomahawks. 
On the third morning, while the Indian who guarded 
her dosed, she got up and started into the woods, 
When she was from their sight she wandered around 
through fear, resting by day and groping in the dark- 
ness, in constsnt apprehension of being found, for 
three days more before she came to the Allegheny, 
where she was taken up by some whites. During this 
time her sufferings were such as are hardly to bo 
credited. 8he lived on berries and roots and soft 
bark; ahe was exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather; she was followed, and came near being taken 
when her child cried, which brought a warrior, who 
stood listening within a few steps of where ahe lay 
hid ; she was afraid to sleep- lest her babe should cry ; 
she traveled at night and rested by day, and that aha 
might use one hand to grope her way through the 
thick bushes she carried her babe in her shawl and 
held the corners of it between her teeth. One stormy 
night, when she thought she would die, she rested 
her forehead against the bark of a tree, and as she 
shielded her little one, received upon her half-covered 
head the peltings of the pitiless storm. Neverthe- 
less she rose again and began her wanderings anew. 
She at last came to a deserted house close by the river, 
and going down to the bank she saw two men on the 
opposite side, who crossed over to her and took her to 
their block-house. When she was taken in to the fire 
she became delirious. Her clothing had been torn 
well-nigh off her back, and her limbs were lacerated 
by briers and filled with thorns ; there were thorns, 
indeed, which reached clear through her bare feet. 
From the good care of the whites and through the 
attention of the physician at Pittsburgh, to where 
she was removed, she in time recovered. The bar- 
barity of the Indians towards her offspring and her 
own sufferings were such that her deposition of the 
facts, as they are substantially contained in her nar- 
rative, was taken before John Wilkins, Esq., father of 
the Hon. William Wilkins, and published, as much 
no doubt to arouse the people of the border to set 
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approached towards each other, and under the beet- 
ling rocks of the high hills and over devious paths 
coincident with the trails of the old lake warriors 
the white civilization established a line of com- 
munication from sympathy and from wants. For a 
long time the depot of Ligonier supplied ail artificial 
needs which it wss possible to supply. It was the sta- 
tion where all commodities were bartered for, a desig- 
nated point by the military authorities for the distri- 
bution of supplies ; to here the settlers came from the 
Kiskiminetas and from the Mooougaheia for their 
seed-corn and powder, and for many years after, when 
the word had no meaning; to go to Ligonier was to go 
to the "fort" From the northern or Fairfield side 
they -went up the valley, and from the Donegal side it 
wss down the valley. 

This region had been always, so far as odr knowl- 
edge goeb, a favorite ground for the Indiana, and 
their trails and foot-paths marked it in every direc- 
tion. But especially was it convenient for those later 
outlaws that harassed the whole northwestern border 
of our State, of which our county was at that time 
the frontier. The lower or northern part of the val- 
ley suffered comparatively the most The savages on 
their excursions, after taking a prisoner or a scalp, 
burning a cabin or stealing ofT a horse, could evade 
all pursuit by flying into the unapproachable forests 
of the north. 

The sufferings and trials of the people of the valley 
from the time when Isaac Stimble, " an industrious 
inhabitant of Ligonier/' was shot and scalped on the 
road to Bedford (of which Bouquet, in 1764, com- 
plains), down to 1792, when Mad Anthony had broken 
them up at the Maumee, and stopped their depreda- 
tions forever in these parts, — their sufferings during 
this period, for reasons very apparent, have not been 
given to the world. They did not tell their griefs, 
but knew how noble it was to suffer and grow strong. 
Their fortunes and misfortunes are now but known 
through an indistinct jumble of exaggerated and mis- 
stated local traditions. Out of the crucible of historic 
truth isolated instances are preserved, and from the 
public correspondence and the contemporaneous his- 
tory of adjacent counties we have searched labori- 
ously and compared facts with the stories of the old 
people that We may say a word in this behalf. Of the 
general suffering, the fear, the uncertainty, the toil, 
the poverty, and the patriotism of these people, along 
with those, in truth, of the whole county, our splendid 
collection of printed archives will always bear testi- 
mony. This, however, is hardly all we want or wish 
for in a local narrative. 

When we pick out a particular time when this gen- 
eral suffering was at the height, we will conclude that 
from 1777 to 1781 the people of this region were wor- 
ried more sorely than at any other; one reason of 
which was that fieir means of defense were then at 
the weakest and worst. During 1778 and 1779 they 
were constantly compelled to seek fie shelter of the 



fort or the adjsceot block-houses along either end of 
the valley. Most of the people anyways near took op 
their quarters in temporary cabins near the fort, and 
remained there all through the winter. In the sum- 
mer, when they had to go forth, it was only to gather 
their scanty harvests and again prepare for the winter. 
At those times for weeks together tile men only ven- 
tured out, carrying their dinner of cold potatoes and 
hard biscuits with them. In the little meadow patches 
along the Four-Mile Bun and Mill Creek, and in the 
deadenings on the hills north of the old road, they 
worked together. At the fort a kind of volunteer 
military discipline was kept up. The guns were kept 
primed, bullets cast picked flints handy, the hinges 
and bolts of the gate in working order, and the store- 
house always with some provisions in 1* however 
scarce the last crop. 

Of the captivity of Robert Campbell we have the 
account as given by himself; and the foot of its being 
preserved is no doubt owing to the celebrity of the 
peculiar and fervent man, who, for and wide, was 
known as Elder Robert Campbell, a pious man, and 
in hie day a main prop of the Fairfield Church. 

On a day in July, 1776, while the father of this 
Robert Campbell was from home, a party of Indiana 
came suddenly on this son and his brother William 
in the field ; and while these were taken some others 
of the Indians ran to the house. The mother, with 
an infant in her arms, trying to escape, received the 
blow dh her head, when she, falling down, killed die 
babe in her own arms. They were afterward found 
and buried in one grave. The rest of the children at 
the house, three girls and 'one boy, were made pris- 
oners with the two boys taken in the field. The two 
youngest of the girls were placed upon horses which 
the Indians had stolen from the farm, each of the 
girls behind an Indian. The younger of these, unable 
to steady herself on the horse, was killed and left on 
the ground about a mile from their honje. The In- 
dians carried them off down out of the valley, cross- 
ing somewhere below Saltsburg, and passed on to New 
York State. The children were separated in Canada. 
Thomas, the youngest brother, was sold to an English 
officer and sent to England ; the two sisters, after pass- 
ing four years in captivity, were released, and came 
back to the valley. William also returned about the 
close of the war. After sustaining a captivity of 
about six years, Robert, with another prisoner, suc- 
ceeded in making his escape. He came back again 
to the old homestead, lived to a good old age on the 
farm his father had cleared, and where his mother 
was killed and buried. 1 

Some time later than this was killed the elder Her- 
man, an old inhabitant, who had been of a family set- 
tled on Indian Creek with the Turkey Foot settlers as 
early as 1759, and who lived not far from now Done- 
gal. Harman and three of his neighbors had been 



i Further as to Robert Campbell, set township history. 
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do wd the valley at a sale, and when they were re- 
turning they were all shot and killed, sitting in their 
saddles, by Indians lying in ambnsh along the road. 
After they were scalped they were left dying. Their 
bodies, found the' next day, were decently buried. 

Among the prisoners taken from time to time was 
James Flack, whose daughter was married to John 
Woodend, Esq. Flack was carrried to Montreal, 
from whence he made his escape. He found his 
way through the endless wilderness to the fort by the 
assistance of a pocket compass which Charles Clif- 
ford procured for him when they were prisoners to- 
gether. 

Of the captivity of Charles Clifford we have a con- 
tinuous account, preserved by his descendants, and 
which, arranged by them, has been of assistance to the 
writer. In addition to the narrative to which we have 
had access 1 , we have secured some illustrations from 
old manuscript. 

Charles Clifford, one of the original stock of the Clif- 
fords of Ligonier Valley, resided on Mill Creek, about 
two miles northwest of the fort. During the winter 
they stayed near the fort, and in the spring and N sum- 
mer he and his men, like the rest, all went to work at 
the crops. On the 27th of April, 1779, Clifford, with 
two of his sons, went out to his clearing to prepare for 
spring work. When they came to the deadening they 
could not find their horses. The boys were set to 
work, and the father himself went in search of the lost 
animals. He passed up to some waste fields, to the 
place afterward known as McDowell's Mill, where he 
expected to find them, as he had done before. But 
not finding them there, he continued his search over 
the deserted clearings till he came out on the old mil- 
itary road running between Hannastown and the fort. 
From here he concluded to return by the road to the 
fort. After he came on to the road, he had not pro- 
ceeded far till he was fired upon by five Indians lying 
behind a log by the side of the road. One ball passed 
through his coat, another through his hat, and a third 
struck the rifle on his shoulder. The savages with 
fierce yells bounding out, seized him before he could 
offer resistance. They caught him, and wiping away 
the blood which flowed from his face, caused either 
by a fragment of gun-stock cutting him, or by a bul- 
let itself grazing him, were evidently well pleased 
that he was not injured. One of them, clapping him 
upon the shoulder, muttered, " You good man ; you 
now go Niagra." 

They then stripped him of his hat, coat, vest, and 
shirt, but left his pants and shoes. One of them, in a 
ticklish mood, taking his hat and cutting off the rim 
threw that part away, and put the crown part upon 
his head. Another tore the skirts from his shirt and 
put on What remained ; a third put on his vest. The 
coat, however, they gave back to him, and signified 
that he should put it on. He said that he could not 
wear the coat next his skin, and wanted his shirt ; but 
he had to. submit, for they shook their heads in an 



unfriendly way and told him he must put it on, as they 
must go. 

The Indians appear to have treated Clifford with 
all the kindness which their nature would allow. 
They evidently considered him, from the narrow es- 
cape he had made, as a person specially favored. 
Such seeming miraculous' escapes as he had just 
passed through . invariably moved the superstitious 
instinct in them. So they did not tie his arms as it 
was their custom to do with prisoners ; but at night 
when they lay down they stretched a leather belt across 
his breast, and an Indian on either side lay upon the 
end to draw the belt tightly. As soon as they had 
lain down they were insensible in sleep. When Clif- 
ford was tired lying he gently drew one end of the 
strap from under the Indian by his side and tat up. 
The moon was full. He thought he could easily have 
made his escape had it not been for the Indian sitting 
upon the stump on watch. There he sat, silent it is 
true, and motionless as a statue, but he was wide 
awake ; and there the Indian sat all night, not deign- 
ing to move till once the prisoner should offer to es- 
cape. 

This party of Indians joined the main body near 
where now is Fairfield. There were about fifty -seven of 
them in all. The chief, according to Clifford's account, 
had his head and arms covered with silver trinkets. 
Here they tore down the fences to cook their meat, 
it being near the close of the day. After to doing 
they, under the direction of the chief, marched about 
a mile into the woods, there halted, ate their meal, 
and lay down for the night 

When they had first come together, Clifford had a 
curiosity to see how many prisoners there were, mod 
if his sons, were among them. They, however, had 
only one other white man, Peter Maharg. Maharg 
was then sitting upon a log much dejected. Clifford 
went to him and said, " Peter, they've got you here 
too." Maharg did not reply, did not even raise up 
his head. He had been taken that morning while he 
was likewise hunting his horses. He might have made 
his escape had it not been for a little dog that accom- 
panied him. He had seen the Indians before they 
saw him, but his dog running farther ahead was seen 
by them. The dog ran back to its master, and they 
following it came upon Maharg before he got away. 

The third morning they left the valley for their 
homes about the head- waters of the Allegheny. In 
this incursion they had come more than two hundred 
miles, had spent several weeks in time, and besides 
killing only one or two persons, had secured but two 
prisoners. We have the particulars of their home- 
ward march as preserved by Clifford. They traveled 
during the day, and camped an hour or two before 
sunset. All then but eight or ten of them who stayed 
with the prisoner^ went hunting. About dusk they 
brought in theit fcatoe, — venison, turkeys, birds; or 
whatever they ~ xfr get. After feasting tbey lay 
down. This i^ ° a \ssted till they had crossed the 
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Allegheny River, when it appears that after thai 
they could not get so much as even a squirrel. Thence 
they begin to suffer much from hunger; at one time 
for three days and three nights they had nothing to 
eat except the r^nd or under bark of the young chest- 
nut, which they took off the saplings with their toma- 
hawks, and which they themselves ate of, and of which 
they offered their prisoners. Clifford said he could 
not eat it, when the consolatory reply he got was, "Ah, 
you fool ; you die." When they had got to this state 
they sent two runners ahead of the main body, when, 
on the third day, they were met by a number of Indians, 
both men and squaws, who fetched plenty of beans, 
hominy, and dried venison. They gave the prisoners 
as much as they themselves took. 

The Indians then divided into two parties, and 
Clifford was taken to one town and Maharg to an- 
other. Those who took Maharg treated him with the 
greatest cruelty, but this cruelty was no doubt the 
expression of their disgust or contempt for one who 
grieved at his captivity, on the same principle that 
white men are always more unkind to the unfortu- 
nate. They made him run the gauntlet, when they all 
but killed him after he had fallen before reaching the 
end of the line. He was so badly beaten that he 
never perfectly recovered from the effects of their 
treatment, and bore their marks on his body when he 
was laid in the grave. 

Clifford fared better. He had been from the first 
under the guardianship of a particular Indisn, who 
was called his master. After he had traveled a few 
days without a shirt, his master, opening his heart 
and his sack, gave Clifford a shirt and an old hat. 
The shirt was covered with blood and had two bullet- 
holes in it. The master also showed him a marked 
kindness; for Clifford, before he was taken, had been 
clearing among the bushes and had scratched his in- 
step, and the wound with his traveling had swollen and 
was much inflamed. One evening after camping he 
showed the foot to his master and explained how he 
got it. The Indian listening looked attentively at it, 
and without saying anything took his tomahawk, and 
going to a wild cherry-tree took off some bark, which 
he put into a kettle and of which he made a syrup. 
With the liquid he bathed the foot, and after laying 
the boiled bark upon the wound bound it up. It 
speedily allayed the swelling, and relieved him of the 
pain. 

The Indians kept Clifford about six weeks, when 
they delivered him to the British at Montreal. During 
the time he was with them he had an opportunity 
of seeing how they lived, and of observing closely 
their curious manners ; and being happily gifted with 
the faculty of telling understanding^ of what he had 
perceived, his narrative was of some information. 
One of the most striking sights he witnessed among 
them was that of three or four prisoners running the 
gauntlet, one of whom was killed. At another time, 
when a horse which had kicked a lad was shot by 



the father of the boy, each of the bystanders took a 
piece of the raw meat, which, eating, they called very 
good. Wbeo at length Clifford was taken to Montreal 
he shared better than most of the prisoners by getting 
in favor with an officer of the garrison. While ha 
was there he met Flack, whom, as related, he fur- 
nished with the pocket compass, by which he traced 
his way back home. 

Clifford remained at Montreal till he was ax* 
changed, about two yearr and a half after he was 
taken there, the whole time of his captivity being 
very near three years. After he was exchanged ha 
returned to his farm in the valley, where he resided 
until his death. He lived to a good old age, and died 
respected by all who knew him. He in buried in the 
Fairfield or Old White Church graveyard, one among 
the oldest burying-grounds in the valley. 

The next incident preserved from the mass of fab* 
ulous and exaggerated stories which we credit suffi- 
ciently to insert as authentic and verified is thai of 
James Clifford shooting the Indian. 

James Clifford, a son of Charles Clifford, one morn* 
ing, most likely in 1778, went out from the fort, as 
was his custom, to shoot game. The young man had 
trained up two young dogs, one of whom he called 
Whig, the other Tory. Whig proved good for no^ 
thing, but Tory developed wonderful sagacity It is 
said he had Tory so well trained that he would follow 
at his heels for a whole day and not go off till bidden. 
On this morning Clifford was walking along on a cow- 
path, when his dog Tory, contrary to habit, ran in 
front of his master and began to snarl and whine, 
Clifford knew that something was wrong, but he con- 
tinued to advance in as cool a manner as possible, but 
sharply on the lookout. - In front of him in his way 
was a large tree with thick bushes about its stem, be- 
hind which he espied an Indian, who, croucning down, 
was waiting for him to come nearer. He instinctively 
knew that if he ran back he would be shot at So he 
went forward in an unconcerned kind of way, and as 
he was doing so retched his rifle down by his side, 
cocking it. When he had got the first glimpse of the 
Indian's body he quickly fired. Then he turned and 
ran, escaping into the fort, while his father and Cap! 
Shannon were talking about the noise of the gun. 
The captain lost no time in starting out with a party 
of fifteen or twenty men to get the body of the Indian 
if he was killed, or to follow his tracks if he had 
made off. They did not find him, but they tracked 
the course he had taken by the blood dropping on the 
ground, and found on the path corks of twisted leaves, 
which had been forced into the wound to stop the flow 
of blood. It was supposed he died within a short 
time, and that his body was carried off by others who 
were with him and not far distant at the time. This 
would be confirmed by a reputed conversation some 
time after between some renegade white man) who 

» This man wm mid to be Girt y. If the man really told Knox he wu 
Girty , lie iu nil probability wm some one who feigned that ditUnguiaued 
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settlors came id, the settlements from each end of the 
Yslley began to meet ; but Che times were, if any thing, 
growing worse. Then came a time when they were 
continuously watching and fighting. For the greater 
part of several. years in the middle of the war* the 
helpless children and some of the women were left in 
the blcck-houfes or at stronger cabins away. In the 
winter the homes were deserted, and when a family 
was murdered and a cabin burnt, all flocked into the 
forts, till the hunters, like the dove of the ark, return- 
ing, brought word that the waters were subsiding. 

The old man Herman, with three or four of his 
neighbors, as we have seen, was about 1777 killed 
when coming from the lower part of the valley. 
These were all buried where they fell but one, who, 
after he was shot, threw his arms about his horse a 
neck that the horse might carry him off out of the 
reach of the savages. They did not get the scalp of 
this settler, but he was found dead with his horse 
standing near him. The Indians took the horses of 
the others. The families can point out the graves of 
these buried men at this day. 

The widow of Harman was left on the clearing of 
her husband, now a beautifully lying bottom-land 
along the creek, where the Laurel Run flows into it, 
on the main road from Greensburg to Somerset by 
way of Stahlstown. Then deadened trees stood 
through the little spots cleared, and stumps and piles 
of rocks were over more than half the ground. She 
had three boys,— Andrew, the eldest, fourteen years, 
and John And Philip. The widow and her children 
had been at the block- house, and when the spring 
opened she came back to the cabin with them. One 
rooming the widow heard or saw some neighbor's 
horses in the lot down next the curve of the itream, 
And she sent the two oldest boys out to drive them off. 
From behind the upturned roots of a large tree which' 
the water had washed and the storm had blown out 
there were three Indians watching. These were but 
a tittle way off the great Catawba trail running 
through the valley, and they were on their way north- 
ward. They lay in wait watching, and the boys came 
down directly towards them. When these were near 
enough the Indians jumped out and readily captured 
John, but Andy ran back towards the house as fast 
as he could. He was followed by one of the red men, 
and hearing him coming up close, he turned and saw 
the tomahawk as it glistened in the Indian's hand 
over his head. Andy threw his hands across his eyes 
to shut out the sight, expecting on a sudden the tom- 
ahawk in his head. The Indian secured him without 
hurting, took him back to John, and as they could 
talk a little English, told them not to call or make a 
noise or they would be killed. 

The Indians took the boys, and climbing up the 
steep Kill back of the creek, got to a place from 
which they could see the cabin and the mother near 
it, and from where they heard her calling the boys. 
They dared not answer ; and the Indians asked them 



if there were any men at the cabin. Andy amid there 
were, but there was not They would have attacked 
the cabin, pillaged it, and scalped the mother if they 
had known thai she was unguarded. At length they 
left, and in a lot upon the hill near came upon a 
horse and mare belonging to a man named Johnson, 
a neighboring settler. They secured the young horse, 
but the mare being heavy with foal, and of no use to 
them, they cut her throat They loaded the horse 
with some pel fry which they had along, noticeably a 
camp-kettle which they need for boiling their meat 
in when they had any. They began their Journey, 
and on the same day killed a doe. Of the entrails 
of the doe they made a soup. Andy amid ha was 
afraid they would offer some of the broth to him and 
his brother, but, on the contrary, they reserved this 
for themselves, eating every morsel with avidity and 
relish. They cooked over the coals some of the flesh 
of the deer, which they gave the boys. The flret 
night they lay out on the Ridge not fax from Fort 
Ligonier; they were near enough to hear a noise 
there, to which the Indiana cautiously listened. They 
gave the boys a deer-akin to lie down on, and made 
moccasins for their feet out of the same material, for 
they were in their bare feet, and had left their tracks 
with those of the Indians in the sand along the 
creek when they were taken. 

These Indians had with them some things which 
had belonged to the whites, and among these was 
seen a leather wallet The boys thought they recog- 
nised it, and asked them some questions, or at least 
showed their curiosity. The Indian who had it then 
asked Andy if he knew it, and Andy said he did not 
The Indian said he got it from a little old Dutchman 
they had killed the last year in the valley. It was 
the pocket- wallet of their father, and one 6f these, at 
least, was of the party which had waited for the 
whites and killed them. 

When they came to the upper waters of the Sus- 
quehanna, which lay in their way, they had some diffi- 
culty in crossing. They had a canoe, but only one of 
them could work it, and in swimming their horse 
and in the care of the canoe it happened that the 
boys were left on the one side together with the guns. 
Andrew said that they might have shot the Indians 
from where they were then, and perhaps have made 
their escape, if they had had the presence of mind to 
do so, but they did not think of it at the time, and of 
course made no effort. 

They at length got to the town of the Senecas, or 
Cornplanters, as they were called, from the name of a 
prominent chieftain best known to the whites. This 
tribe at an early day had many among them who 
could talk in broken English. They were now under 
the influence of the British, but remaining on lands 
reserved by the Commonwealth to .their use, their 
descendants became partly civilized, and Corn planter, 
then a young chief, lived among them, and died at an 
exceeding great age, a friend of the whites. At that 
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trolled. In the words of the aged narrator, "the 
might hare been washed in her tears," The news 
flew fast that little Andj Herman, who had been 
carried off yean ago, was now io his mother's house. 
On the next Sunday the lowly cabin was crowded the 
livelong day. From up and down the valley, from 
the cabins built like aeries on the rocks of the hills, 
men and boys and women came. The mother and 
her son, who now took his father's place, lived long 
together. Andrew Harman, following his early habit 
of life, was content to pass most of his time in the 
woods. He was known as one of the best hunters in 
the whole region. He attended the numerous parties 
at wood-choppiogs and clearings, and it was his de- 
light, and the delight of the boys to have him do so, 
to imitate the wild red men in their war-dances. He 
would tie' a blanket about his head, and taking a 
tomahawk in one hand and a butcher-knife in the 
other, would dance and yell and sing to the music of 
the violin, and at every distortion of his body strike 
the hatchet and knife till the sparks flew. He could 
not bear to have the Indians talked badly of. He 
always took their part, and it is said that he even 
longed to escape from civilisation and rove a half- 
savage, living as they lived. It is not at all unrea- 
sonable, for all experience teaches that it is easier to 
make an Indian of a white man than a white man of 
an Indian. In his gait, bis style in the woods, in his 
idioms and gestures one might discern the effect of 
the habit which makes second nature. These habits 
themselves remained with him till he died. He was, 
off and on, always in the woods till infirmity conse- 
quent on old age compelled him to take his last bed. 
We may also notice that Jacob Nicely, a little child, 
son of Adam Nicely, a resident on the Four-Mile Run 
not far from the Loyal ban na, was taken by a squad 
of those Seneca Indians, but at a time somewhat later, 
perhaps not earlier than 1791. He was watched by thera 
when he was going from the house, where he had got 
a light-cake from his mother, to the other children, 
who were picking berries in the meadow. The chil- 
dren reported of his capture, and the party was fol- 
lowed beyond the Kiskiminetas, but without avail. 
He had been gone so long that his parents and their 
friends never expected even to hear of him. Jakey, as 
the people always spoke of him, was about five years 
old when taken. He was raised by them and adopted 
into the tribe. He forgot almost everything about 
the whites, and could not pronounce his own name 
when he had heard it. Many years after, when all 
was peace, a person from the valley, recognizing a 
similarity between the features and build of this man 
and a brother, made inquiry, and found that he was 
an adopted white, and had been carried from Ligonier 
Valley. This was reported to the father, Adam 
Nicely, who after weeks of preparation started, about 
1828, to see Jakey before he died, for he was now in 
old age. The mother, too, was still alive. The old 
gentleman made the journey in safety, and met and 



lodged with his boy, now to all intents an Indian. 
He had grown to manhood, bad a squaw for a wife, 
was raising a family, and had abundance of ho rs es, 
some land, and plenty of hunting and fishing " took." 
The old man returned, and "Jakey" promised him 
to come in the following year to see his mother. He 
gave his father a rifle for a keepsake, and accompa- 
nied him for some distance on his way back. Jakey 
did not come in as he promised, and they never heard 
more of him. When the father spoke of him, " hi* 
Jakey," tears always filled his eyes. But the- motherly 
yearning of the mother oeased for her idol of a boy 
only when they laid her whitened head on its earthly 
pillow to its last and sweetest sleep. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



CAPTAIN BRADY AND HIS EXPLOITS. 



Qsr*f. SmmmI Brady, sno Im as Wftnsrsj PtMMfrtvMNA, ■ i 
PHWbf i hl«Ort.nw<li>ei , >a^iww>^WlwMifb«flySii 
no sosors to nraga a War afalaot tho Indiana loaf as bo llsoo— Ho Si 
Mnt to Sandusky to got Information Sir too Oosnjsja ndoe lo«€fclof 'Ho 
gota within sigbt of tho Town sod amsehoa too Indtanoan Day—On bhi 
amy bock ho kills o Warrior, ami snsot Janny St**** on* korGMM 
— HtoOosipanioo, too Dntcnotnn Pboots, nod his not Dnlnvnro— Bo 
and tho Dan baton go np Uio Alloghonj to got toons Mown— TVtj 
follow an Indian Tiall— Th#y captor* an oM Indaan who tHo» to 
kill Phooio, hut who hi klltod by Mm- Brady at Caporin of tho 
■■ni in Battle of Brady's B rad Brndy kills tho BnM KngW,who 
had killod bis aVIatlvss— Brady vatohos In tho Franca Crook Gson- 
try— Ha anil hit Man parous n Bstaralitf Party of Indiana— Brady's 
L«ip— Ha follows np n Forty which had snssfod tho towlokJoy tof 
tissssnfr— 111* Mob attack a Party of Warriors and root thssi Wk 
Adrsntorss with Wetnsl and tba Solas altar tho Gonoral Way/, ss wall 
ss sll otlrors which bavs baan substantiated or eonuboratsd by Cbtr 
enrrant Accounts. 

We come now to take notice of the services of a 
man who attained great reputation for his acta of 
bravery and heroism, and who daring many years was 
regarded as the guardian of the border of Westmore- 
land on the north west. When, as the savages seemed 
to increase the more that were killed, when defeat 
followed defeat, when they had been emboldened, with 
the nature of the wolf, by success, then, when the men 
were out on some expedition or serving a term in the 
army, many a woman quieted the fears of the little 
ones by telling them that Capt. Brady and his rangers 
watched the Allegheny River between them and the 
-country of the Indians, over which the red men could 
not cross while he was there. Brady was to our fron- 
tier what Boone was to the frontier of Kentucky, and 
what Kit Carson was to the California emigrants in 
the days of the Argonauts. He was the hero of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Samuel Brady was born at Shippensburg in 1758. 
In 1775, during the Revolution, he went from the 
West Fork of the Susquehanna with a company to 
Boston, where he at his young age displayed on sev- 
eral occasions that coolness and decision which carried 
him safely through many adventures, and which 
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they came to the grave of the warrior, which the pet 
had diecoTered hy the withered bashes. For when 
Brady had left, the companions of the shot Indian 
picking the body op, carried it to tome distance, and 
laying U in a shallow grare, had neatly replaced sods 
and grasses upon it, and in the fresh earth stack green 
boughs. They did this to hide the grave, bat it led 
to its discovery ; for the branches and leaves had 
withered, and it was this which, showing in the little 
glade, caught the sight of the tame Indian. Remov- 
ing the shallow earth, they found the dead brave lying 
with his arms and trinkets ready, to as limited an ex- 
tent as their commissary department would admit, to 
lift the hair-lock and slap the bloody scalp of the dar- 
ling babe over the face of the weeping pale-faced 
mother in the eternal dreams of the ghostly spirit land. 
But his arms and ammunition and the foolish trinkets 
were taken from him, the twenty -four hours' buried 
skull was scalped for the trophy, as the boy nails the 
tails of musk rats to a post to keep count, and the body 
was again covered with its kindred earth. 

Another incident connected with this expedition 
appears to be worthy of remembrance, being recorded 
as it was by one who had it, as well as the account of 
most of the other sallies of this Indian knight errant, 
from those who had the best opportunities of know- 
ing. This came from the mouth of Capt. Brady him- 
self. 

After taking the squaws and commencing their 
homeward march, he took advantage of every pre- 
caution to elude pursuit, keeping, for instance, upon 
the dryest ridges, and walking over logs and rocks 
wherever he could. However, he discovered that he 
was followed, for at several times he saw in the dis- 
tance an Indian hopping from one tree to another, 
and then disappearing. He concluded that he could 
not be followed thus by the sagacity of the Indians 
alone, but that they were led by a dog which tracked 
him and his party. He told his men then to go on 
while he secreted himself among the roots of a chest- 
nut-tree which had fallen down, after walking on the 
bole of the tree towards the east He was not long 
there when a little slut came up to the log at the 
farther end ; she mounted the log, and came toward 
him, snuffing the track. Not far behind came an In- 
dian. There was a choice now to shoot either the dog 
or the warrior. Brady chose to shoot the first. He 
shot the slut and she rolled over dead, and the warrior 
with a loud whoop sprang into the woods. The party 
was molested no further by these. 

Col. Brodhead had given up the expectation of 
seeing Capt. Brady again ; for, in the first place, the 
distance was much farther to the towns than it was 
marked on the chart and currently reported, and of 
course more time was required in accomplishing 
the result; and, in the next place, the Chickasaws, 
who had on going out deserted him, coming back to 
Pittsburgh, reported that the party had been cut off 
by Indians before they got to Sandusky. Brady, 



however, in time came la, and going up the river he 
was received with military honors Minute-guns ware 
fired from the time he came in sight till he landed. 

Not long after Brady bad returned from his Ban- 
dusky expedition and made his report, he was observed 
one evening sitting alone near the barracks in a kind 
of reverie. He was given to such spells, and would 
sit brooding for hoars together. His temperament 
either partook of a melancholy tdrn, or else the great 
sufferings of unknown and unexpressed passions or 
griefs slumbered within him. There was at this time 
about the garrison a Dutchman by the name of Phouta, 
who was a great Indian-fighter, very brave, something 
of a backwoodsman, and who looked upon a redskin 
much as an inhabitant of the Chestnut Ridge would 
look upon a copperhead. His disposition otherwise 
partook of kindness, and being credulous he was also 
sympathetic. Phouta had a great regard for the cap- 
tain, and noticing him in his dejection, his good heart 
was grieved at the signs of thought and care plainly 
visible in his countenance. Approaching him, in the 
best English of which he was master, he soothingly 
asked the "gabtan" what ailed him. Brady looked 
at Phouta for a short time without speaking; he 
then appeared to be at himself, and said be had been 
thinking about the redskins, and in his opinion there 
were some of them above on the river; that he had a 
mind to visit them, and in the end asked Phouts 
whether, if he should get the permission of the com- 
mandant, he would go along. This was what Phouta 
above everything else desired, and when Brady was 
done speaking, be raised himself upon bis tip-toes, 
and bringing his heels down to the ground together, 
said, " by dunder and lighfnin'," he would rather go 
with the captain than to the finest wedding, in the 
country. Brady told him to keep quiet about it, not 
to tell anybody, that none must know of it but the 
colonel, and that he should call at his tent in an 
hour. The captain then went to the colonel's head- 
quarters, and disclosed to him his project It met 
with the approbation of the commandant, and as any 
information from the troublesome part of the country 
about the Allegheny was always acceptable, the cap- 
tain had his permission to control the actions of the 
man or men whom he should take along. When 
Brady came back to his tent he found his friend there 
talking with a pet Indian. He told him of his suc- 
cess, and said that as it was early in the moon, and 
they must take advantage of the nights before they 
should grow brighter, they would start betimes early 
the next morning. 

They immediately went to Work to clean their guns, 
and having prepared ammunition and secured a little 
salt in a bag, they lay down to sleep. Brady awoke first, 
and stirring Phouts they started from the town. This 
was about two hours before daybreak. They were soon 
in a wood never traveled by either of them before. 
They kept along the river till near night, when they 
came to a creek which flowed in on the Pittsburgh side. 
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under the immediate command of Brodhead him- 
self which about this time went up the river, Capt ! 
Brad j had command of the advance-guard, which ' 
was left entirely to his management This force pro- 
ceeded- up the Allegheny, and first arrived at the flat 
land near the mouth of Red bank Creek without see- 
ing an enemy. This place is now known as Brady's 
Bend. Brady kept his men at all times some distance 
in front of the main body of soldier*, acting, at they \ 
professed, as pioneers or scouts ; and he had under his 
immediate control the men identified with biro,- all 
Indian hunters and scouts, called rangers, and from 
being their leader, Brady has been called the captain 
of the rangers. These being in front, at some dis- 
tance discovered a war party of Indians approaching. 
Brady here displayed some knowledge of tactics. 
Having reliance in the power of the main body of 
the army to beat the Indians back when they should 
come together, and also anticipating that the Indians 
would return on the same route upon which they 
came up, he therefore hastened to secure a narrow 
pass higher up the river, where the perpendicular 
rocks nearly approached the water, and where a few 
determined men, such as his, might hold their place 
against a large force. 

The Indians in a short time encountered the main 
body under Brodhead, and were driven back. They 
in swift retreat ran pell-mell to gain the pass between 
the rocks and the river, through which they had come. 
The pass was occupied by Brady, and when the flying 
warriors came up they were received with a destruc- 
tive fire. They were again broken, and were now 
forced to take to the river. Many were killed on the 
bank, and many more in the stream. Borne got out 
of the reach of the bullets by swimming, among whom 
was Cornplanter, 1 then but a young man. 

A ludicrous incident occurred. After the Indians 
were across the river, Brady was standing on the 
bank wiping out his rifle. An Indian on the opposite 
side began a conversation with him, in the course of 
which he called him and his men, in bad English, 
cowards, squaws, and pappooses, and put his body in 
such postures and attitudes and made such grimaces 
as to his notion conveyed the most contempt. When 
the main body of soldiers came up a canoe was 
manned, and Brady with a few others crossed to 
where the Indian had been seen. Finding blood on 
the ground, they followed it up but a short distance, 
when the Indian, lying in their way, jumped up. As 
he did so he struck his breast, saying, " I am a man." 
He was a wounded warrior, and, to be supposed, 
wanted to die game. Brady wanted to take him pris- 
oner without harming him. But the Indian continu- 
ing to repeat, "lam a man," an Irishman who was 
along in the party, saying, "Yes, by the howley 
poker, you're a purthy toy," sunk his tomahawk into 
the Indian's head before Brady could interpose. 

* We believe the correct name of this chief wui Coriiplaot, but we 
follow the usage. 



In this campaign Brady partially avenged the death 
of hb relatives, for along the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna, the home of the Brady*, James, the 
younger brother of 8amuel, had gone with others to 
the help of a neighbor. They were here attacked by 
Indians, and the young captain, bis brother, having 
been scalped was left for dead. As he was thus lying, 
a young boy-warrior in training, at the command of 
the older ones, struck him four times in the head with 
a hatchet, each stroke leaving a deep gash. With all 
this the young scout was taken by a party to the fort 
Four days he lay delirious; on the fifth hb reason re- 
turned, and before he died he described minutely the 
whole affair. From his description of the chiefs it was 
concluded that the leaders of the party were the Bald 
Eagle surely, and likely Cornplanter. The Bald 
Eagle's Nest, as hb camp was called, was for a part 
of the year at the mouth of Bald Eagle Creek,* which 
empties into the Susquehanna near Great Island. 
Vengeance was sworn by the sorrowing settlement 
sgainst this chief. But the gratification of destroying 
this curse of the whiten was left to Brady himself. 
On that day, at Brady's Bend, the party of Indiana 
which Brady allowed to go into the trap was a body, 
perhaps a hundred, of Senecas on their way to join 
others at the Bald Eagle's Nest Cornplanter was in 
command, and the Eagle himself was along. Brady 
thought he recognized him that day in the pass, and 
so he fired at him, but with what effect he did not 
know. He had a singular curiosity to see the face of 
every Indian he killed, and what be looked for no one 
could tell. When the battle was over he searched for 
the body and found it The ball had done its work 
surely ; the Bald Eagle was dead, killed by the man 
whose province it appeared to be to do so. The place 
of the battle bids fair to be known for many coming 
years by the name of the avenger. 

Brodhead was one of the best Indian-fighters 
stationed at the post at Pittsburgh, and hb vigilance 
kept the Indians for a time in a state of forced submb- 
sion or quietness. The effectiveness of the measures 
was owing to the employment of the good frontiersmen 
whom he had constantly about him. Good spies and 
scouts were kept watching and making report, and be- 
tween regular campaigns thb kind of fighting and 
harassing was of as great benefit to the frontiers as 
regularly won battles. Capt. Brady with some of hb 
men had at one time the French Creek country as hb 
field of operations. It was while on duty here that in 
a foray he came into the region about the Slippery 
Rock Creek, a branch of the Beaver. To here he had 
come without seeing an Indian or any sign of one. 
On the evening, however, he came upon a trail, and 
this he followed till it was too dark to go farther without 
coming upon the Indians. But early the next morn- 
ing he pursued and overtook them while they were 



* The ridge lu Centre and Huntingdon Counties is called by this 

also. 
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arms. They then moved for the camp of the Indiana, 
which was made on the second bank of the stream. 
Brady placed his men on the lower bank. The In- 
dians having brought a fine horse from Se wick ley, he 
was fettered and iurned to pasture on this lower bank ; 
and an Indian coming frequently down to him oc- 
casioned the party there much annoying trouble. It 
seemed that the horse, too, wanted to keep their com- 
pany, and they had to be circumspect in avoiding 
each. Brady was so provoked that he had a mind to 
tomahawk the Indian, but reflecting on the possible 
consequence, his judgment prevailed over his temper. 

At length the Indians seemed to be quiet, and 
Brady determined to pay* them a closer visit He and 
his pet Indian by his side wormed themselves along 
the ground till they got quite close to their fires. They 
were lying asleep. The pet here gave his hair a 
pluck, which was a sign to retire, for they did not 
dare to speak to each other. The captain was regard- 
less of danger in his curiosity, but the Indian retired. 
Having closely inspected the situation, Brady re- 
turned, and after posting his men, awaited in silence 
the approach of day. When the day broke the Indians 
arose and stood round their fires. At a signal given 
seven rifles cracked and five Indians fell dead. Brady's 
war-cry next broke on the air, and his party were 
among the wounded and dying. The guns of the In- 
dians being empty, some were secured without re- 
sistance, The rest of the Indians fled and disappeared 
in the wood. One was followed by the track of blood, 
the flow of which, at some dUtance, he seemed to have 
stanched. The pet Indian imitating the cry of a young 
wolf was answered by the wounded man, and the pur- 
suit was renewed. The wolf cry was given a second 
time and answered, and the pursuit continued into a 
windfall. Here he must have espied his pursuers, 
for he was answered no more. Brady found his 
remains three weeks after, being led to the place by 
ravens preying on the carcass. 

The horse was unfettered, the plunder gathered, and 
the party commenced their return to Pittsburgh, some 
of them descending in the canoes of the Indians. 
Three days after their return the first detachment 
came in. They reported that they had followed the 
Indians closely, but that the latter had got into their 
canoes and made their escape. 

Other adventures he had, but as they were of a 
later date than the Revolution they need not be in- 
serted here. He devoted himself, in accordance with 
his desire and in fulfillment of his oath, to war with 
the Indians, and the fame of his successful encounters 
no doubt highly exaggerated his reputation as a scout, 
and the fascination in the wild life of the hunter had 
drawn to his command some of the most noted char- 
acters of the frontier, among them the Wetzels and, 
it is said, Kenton. When the general war was over, 
and when there was no longer a commandant at the 
Pittsburgh post, Brady still kept up his warfare, and 
as he lived on the frontier, always in advance of the 



settlers, some of bis later deeds happened in the new 
territory west of the Ohio, where these resolute spies 
guarded the Southwestern Virginia settlements, a 
general name for the settlements which extended to 
the Tennessee River. 

Thus have we recounted what has come under our 
observation touching the life and services of this 
man, accounts which appear to be worthy of remem- 
brance, and which have the stamp of truth and au- 
thenticity. People never, it appears, get tired read- 
ing or hearing of the acta of this brave man, and 
although many of his deeds have been preserved in 
other books, yet we feel justified in recording them 
among the annals of our early history. 

Brady continued to battle for the white settlers long 
after the treaties with them at the close of the greet 
war, up to 1793. The Indians, used to war all their 
lives, still continued to harass the settlers in disregard 
of treaties of any kind, and only for Brady and suck 
men the West would have borne merely the semblance 
of peace. But after all, Brady, for an attack upon a 
camp of Delaware*, in return for numerous murders 
committed by them among the settlers along the Ohio, 
was tried in a court in Allegheny County before the 
chief justice for murder, and, strange to say, was as- 
sisted by the testimony of Kyashuta. For an account 
of this trial we refer to the note marked with this 
chapter. 1 



CHAPTER XXV. 

LOCHRY'8 EXPEDITION. 

The Settlements In 1779 and 1780— Ferocity of ths Savages, and De- 
pravity of h Class of Whites— Some Whites from sbont Hanaastowa kill 
Friendly Indians— Klrkpatricks Cabin attacked by Indians, and tbere- 
lu of the Custom of cbttmiug Scalps— Brodhead ordered to send a De- 
tachment under MaJ. Cre'g from Fort Pitt to reinforce Oeu. Clark — 
Clitrk'e Plan of a Western Caniuai* n— Westmoreland requested to co- 
operate with Hint— Bickerings and Jealousies among the Leaders of 
the Count j— Col. Lochry, es County Lieutenant, under Iustructlofjs 
from the Council, raises a force of Yoluuteers to join with Clark— The 
Difficult"* under which Lochry labored— Clsrk'e Letter to the Officers 
of Westmoreland, disclosing his Plan uf Campaign— Lochry *e Friends 
yoI uu tec r— They rendezvous st Caruabaa's Block-House— They pro- 
ceed down the It.ver sfier Clark to units with him at Wheeling— 
Locliry's lust Letter— Arriving at Wheeling (Fort Henry), Lochry 
finds tliHt Chirk had gone on down the River— lie prepares Boats to 
follow— Goes to the Mouth of the Kanawha— Capt. Shannon sent for- 
ward witli a Letter to Clark- He and bis Men are captured — The In- 
dian* place tlicni on an Island as a Decoy for the other Whites— 
Locliry's Men land some distance above the leland— Upon landing 
they are attacked by a Urge Force of Iudlans and entirely cut off— Me- 
morial or Two of the Prisoners who were exchanged — Capt. Orr, and 
his Account of this Kxpeditton— Lieut. Samuel Craig's Narrative of 
his Captivity— New Volunteers called out towards the end of the Tear 
1781. 

What the state of our country west of Laurel Hill 
about the end of 1779 and the beginning of 1780 was 
may well be imagined. It would fill a volume to re- 
peat all the testimony bearing on this one subject at 

i Sec notes Nos. 1 and 2 in Appendix "P." 
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this particular time. Some of the inhabitants, where 
it was possible for them to do so, had left, others were 
in real poverty. When the collector of taxes came 
round, he saw in some districts nothing but deserted 
homes, with rabbits running among the ruins of the 
cabins, and with weeds growing about the fields. At 
many places the graves of those who had formerly 
lived there could be seen near the garden fence, now 
lying down. Those who remained were collected 
near the forts and block-houses, or in clusters of two 
and three families, they barricaded one of their 
cabins for the use of all. Some farther remote 
dared the Fates, and trusted that they were too far off 
to be in the way of danger. At the outer edge of the 
settlements, — that is, along the Kiskiminetas, the Al- 
legheny, and the frontier of Washington,— companies 
of rangers were formed to protect the rest, who at 
the hazard of their lives ventured out to gather their 
scanty crops or to prepare the ground. These were 
continually being driven in, so that many sowed who 
did not reap, and famine often stared them in the 
face. From 1778 to 1782 there was scarcely a com- 
munity that had bread sufficient to do it from the 
harvest to the spring. Every few days word came of 
some depredation. Sometimes it would be a settler 
who ventured out to dig his potatoes, sometimes 
it would be a cabin full of children, sometimes a set- 
tler would be missed, and nothing heard of him for 
months, and even years, and frequently never. 

The never-ending war, and the many causes con- 
curring, led the whites to act worse towards their 
enemies than at any other time previous, and an in- 
centive further was the standing reward for the scalps 
of Indians at war, which, offered early by the State 
authorities to encourage the inhabitants to assist the 
soldiers, was from time to time increased. As a gen- 
eral thing the settlers did not claim these rewards, 
but there were some very influential persons who did, 
and who, to their shame, made it too much of a 
business. Some light is thrown on this traffic in the 
notes to this chapter. 1 Col. Brodhead, writing to Prcs- 

i Scalp Bousmr.— Rewards and bounties weto offered at different times 
by the authorities to stimulate the soldiery and the people. How good this 
was in effect is questionable. In 1756, Governor Morris offered for every 
male Indian enemy above twelve years taken prisoner and delivered 
150 Spanish dollars or pieces-of-elght ; for the scalp of every male Indian 
above twelve years, 130 pleces-of-eight; for every fomtle prisoner and 
male prisoner under twelve years, 130 pleces-of eight ; for the scalp of 
•very Indian woman produced ss evidence of being killed, SO pieces-of- 
eight. These bounties were payable ou delivery at any of the forts gar- 
risuued by troops In the pay of the Province, or st any of the county 
towns to keepers of the jails there. In 1764, Governor John Peuu pro- 
posed as a reward for the capture of every male Indian above ten years 
of age $150, or for hi* scalp when killed $134; for every female or every 
male uuder ten years of age when captured $130, or fur the scalp of such 
female when killed $30. {Craig.) About 1782 the standing reward was 
$100 for a dead Indian's scalp, aud $160 for an Iudian captured alive and 
brought in at the time the reward was claimed. This sum was also al- 
lowed for the capture of every white man like Girty taken prisoner set- 
Ing with the Indians. The law is said to have been repealed regarding 
the prisoners, bnt allowed in force as to the scalps. Col. Samuel Hun- 
ter, of Westmoreland, was authorised by President Reed to offer the 
rewards, as were also Ool. Jacob Stroud and others. Col. Hunter about 
9 



ident Reed in 1781, says that forty Delawares had 
come in to join the whites in their frontier war, hut 
a party of about forty men from the vicinity of Han- 
nastown attempted to destroy them, and were only 
prevented from doing so by the regular soldiers. He 
says that he could have gotten a hundred if it had 
not been for such open enmity as this towards all the 
Indians alike ; that he was not a little surprised to find 
the late Capts. Irwin and Jack, Lieut. Brownlee and 
Ensign Guthrie concerned in this base attempt; and 
he supposes that the women and children were to suffer 
an equal carnage with the men. And although Col. 
Brodhead made several campaigns against the Indians 
and succeeded in inflicting punishment upon them, 
and although he used every exertion in his power, 
sometimes creditable and sometimes discreditable, yet 
he has borne testimony that the feelings and acts of 
the whites themselves were in part provocative of 
that fearful ferocity which was developed on the part 
of their red enemies. 

We can, perhaps, from one instance see how this 
connection with the savages changed all the finer in- 
stincts of men who, had these same men not been ac- 
customed to such ways a« they were, would have 
shuddered at acts which they themselves did without 
ady compunction : 

A pious family named Kirkpatrick lived in a cabin 

this time announces to President Reed that he has organised a party to 
goont after scmIus, for although tliay did not make as much ontof a dead 
Iudian as out of a living one, yet It was less trouble and more agreeable 
to all concerned to shoot him at once. CI. Archibald Lochry, ths 
eonnty lieutenant, writes from Twelve-Mile Itnu, his place of residence, 
that there Is no doubt the reward offered will answer a good end. In 
this correspondence be applies for more ammunition, and adds that for 
the reason mentioned they were to be applied, aud at that time was the 
must needed. Cul. Huuter had to report the unsuccessful return of a 
party after scalps; and in rvply the president told him to be of good 
cheer, and that perseverance won Id In time produce better effects. Many 
scalps were sent in, one after another, aud atone time as high as thirteen 
with accompanying certificates were Invoiced to claim the premium. 
This was In 1781 and 1782. (8m Ool Record*) 

"An incident occurred which led to the repeal of this law before the 
termluatiun of the war. A party of Iudian spies ltaving entered a wig* 
warn on French Creek, supposed to be untenanted, discovered, a bile 
breakfasting, an Indian extended on a piece of bark overhead. They 
took him prisoner, bnt reflecting Chat there was no bounty on prisoners 
they shot him under circumstances which brought the party into dis- 
grace and the scalp bounty law Into disrepute.** (Judge Wilkesou, In 
" American Pioneer.") 

The Inducement of the bounty led some of the whites to kill friendly 
Indians. 

Col A. Lochry to President Seed, 1780. 

" Twelve-Mile Rux (Ww^ or Ligokieb). 
"June 1,1780. 
u May it pfeoss yovr EtceTUncy ; 

"In duty to my country I find it absolutely necessary to hire a gen- 
tleman in this county at a very high expense to lay the distressed situa- 
tion of this county before yonr Excellency and the Council. Since Mr. 
Sloan, our representative, left this county we have had three parties of 
savages amongst us. They have killed snd taken five persons two 
miles from Llgonier ; burnt a mill belonging to one Lsnghlln. They 
killed two men and wounded one near Bushy Run. They likewise 
killed two men on Br^Jock's road, near Brush Creek. Their striking 
us again in so many different psjrts of the county has again drove tho 
greatest part of the, ,*,. ^t« ou the north of Youghiogbeny River into 
garrison.** 
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near the fort at Crooked Creek, now in Armstrong 
County. At that time there were some aoldiera sta- 
tioned at the fort. Two of these were at Kirkpatrick's 
house of a night along with a neighbor lad. In the 
morning they had had family worship, as was the 
custom of the house, and they had arisen from their 
knees. When Kirk pat rick opened the door an Indian 
sprang to the opening. The white man pushed him 
off with his hand against his breast, but as he did so 
the gun of the Indian in falling was discharged and 
the ball struck a little girl about eight years old, the 
daughter of Kirkpatrick. While the men were en- 
gaged in securing the doors two of them were mor- 
tally wounded by the Indians. Kirkpatrick himself 
shot one of the savages, when the three others of the 
party fled. After a time the lad, being let out, got on 
a horse which was in the stable and galloped to the 
fort, and on giving the alarm some other soldiers 
came out In the mean time the wounded men had 
' no water to drink but that which was left from wash- 
ing the dishes. There was no surgeon at the post, 
and both men died that day. When one who had 
come from the fort was requested to scalp the dead 
Indian, he said that Kirkpatrick was the more proper 
person, as the scalp belonged to him who had killed 
him. Accordingly Kirkpatrick lifted it Afterwards 
a piece of bark was procured, upon which the poor 
suffering child was carried to Shields' Fort, a distance 
of twenty miles, that it might there get attention ; but 
mortification set in and the child died. 

In February, 1781, Brodhead received instruction 
from the commander-in-chief to detach his field- 
pieces, howitzers and train, and also a part of his 
small force then about Pittsburgh, to join Gen. Clark. 
His own force at that post did not then exceed two 
hundred men after other troops from' Maryland had 
withdrawn from along the Allegheny. 1 At this time 
all the Pennsylvania troops which could be gotten 
together were sent to join the Southern army under 
Gen. Greene, and at their departure new fears arose 
that the unprotected state of the country might tempt 
the British troops at the north to descend, whence all 
the militia of the State were ordered to hold them- 
selves in readiness. 1 

In March, 1781, Gen. Clark disclosed to Governor 
Reed his plan of operations to lay waste the country 
of the Indians and thus protect the frontiers of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. This plan had been previously 
submitted to Washington and to Jefferson, and met 
with their approbation. Clark desired the assent of 
the President of the Council for the volunteers which 
he said he could get west of Laurel Hill.* The Pres- 
ident in reply said they heartily concurred in his 
proposed campaign, but that they could offer him no 
assistance. They had, however, sent word with the 
member from Westmoreland to encourage the people 

i Craig'* Ilbtory of Pittidmrgh, 100. 

* Ejile'a library «»f P«Min>«\lvunfa, 201. 

* Peim. Arcliivvs, Old Series, vol. ix., 23. 



here to co-operate with him in all respects touching 
his plan. Christopher Hays was the member of the 
Council, but he, unfortunately, was opposed to the 
expedition, and, with Marshall, Cannon, and Pente- 
cost, was blamed 4 for taking every step to disappoint 
the good intentions of Col. Lochry, who from the first 
encouraged Clark, and who took upon himself to pro- 
mise volunteers. The fear of invasion had not yet 
put a stop to the wrangling among the leaders of our 
people, and these jealousies and bickerings were worse 
at the time when the people were suffering most This 
cause of shame was often made apparent to them, and 
in many letters from the' President to their cries of 
weakness and calls for help their open dissensions 
were called up against them. The letters of Duncan, 
Perry, Cook, Lochry, Marshall, and Hays all give 
evidence of this family quarrel. Every man in a 
public place had his traducer and villifier. It was no 
difficult thing for an unscrupulous man to get a dosen 
of his neighbors to sign a petition in which many vile 
things were said behind a prominent man's back. 
Brodhead and Duncan were informed on for specu- 
lating with the public money in buying manors and 
mill-seats ; Lochry and Perry for speculating in am- 
munition and whiskey. It was like a dance where no 
two are partners at the same time : Brodhead, Gibson ; 
Lochry, Brodhead; Cook and Gibson, and so on. 
They wrangled as badly as school-boys; yea, if pos- 
sible, as childishly as a pair of toothless barristers, 
lervientis ad legem. 

Somewhat alarmed from the repeated representa- 
tions of the state of our frontier county, and appre- 
hensive that the aid of the militia would be too slow 
and tedious, the Council, 1n the early part of the year 
1781, directed Col. Lochry to raise a corps of fifty 
volunteers to serve for four months, besides voting 
that a permanent company should be raised for the 
war. These troops were to be disposed of as Lochry 
might direct, and were to be supplied through David 
Duncan, the newly appointed commissioner of sup- 
plies in the stead of James Perry. Perry, it would 
appear, was no better an officer than he might have 
been, and it was alleged that much of the insufficiency 
of the militia called out from time to time was blame- 
able to his negligence. President Reed, in a letter 
to Lochry, 5 after complaining of the trouble they 
had in getting the commissioners to report regularly, 
says, "It is with much concern we hear that when 
troops are raised for your protection they are per- 
mitted to loiter away their time at taverns, or strag- 
gling about the country/' and he fears there had been 
some negligence in the officers to whose command 
they had been intrusted. At another time he com- 
plains, 6 that it does not seem necessary to have the 



• Clark to President (or Governor) Rood, Aug. 4, 1782, Penn. Arch. 

• Archive*, vol. ix., 18, March 17, 1781. 

• Id., March 20, 1781. 

The following uotet from the ArcMvof, coufirmiug the text, are pre- 
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troops staying about Hannastown, and advises the 
colonel to place them where they would be of more 
benefit. 

Col. ^Lochry, intending in his report, in April, 1781, 
says that the savages had begun their hostilities, 
having that early struck the western settlements at 
four different places, taking and killing thirteen per- 
sons, two of whom were killed within one mile of 
Hannastown. Besides this they took away a number 
of horses and effects. He avers that the county at 
that time was more depopulated than it had ever 



March 27, 1781.— Brodhead Inform* President Reed that it was Impos- 
sible for him to garrison Fort Armstrong and Fort Crawford (Kittanning 
and Puckety, or Logan's Ferry) nntil the commander-in-chief should 
order him to evacuate Fort Mcintosh. 

Obi. Locary to President Bead. 

*Tw«..v«-Mil« Re*, April 2d, 1781. 
"I am Just returned from burying a man killed and scalped by the 
Indians st CoUPomroy's bouse ; one other man Is missing, and all Pom- 
' roy^ effects carried off." 

0eu. Wmtem Smith, of Cbrto/e, to Preside** Rood. 

* April 18, 1781. 
M Mr, 8mlth will doubtless inform your Excellency bow the People of 
'Westmoreland are drore and distressed by the Indians." 

Jmmeo Psrrj to Prmidnd Rood. 
u Wbstmokslaxd Cou.vrr, Skwicklkt, July 2d, 1781. 
"About three weeks ego one James Chambers was taken prisoner 
about two miles from my house; la*t Friday two young women were 
killed in Ligonler Vallry, and this morning a small garrison at Philip 
Cliugeusiuiiha, about eight miles from this and four or fire miles from 
Hannastown, consisting of between twenty and thirty women and chil- 
dren, were destroyed, only three making their escape. The particulars I 
cannot well inform you, as the party that wassent to bury the dead are not 
yet returned, and I wait every niomeut to hear of or perhaps see them 
strike at some other place. That party was supposed to be about seven- 
teen, and I am apt to think there are still more of them In the settle- 
ments. Our frontiers are in a very deplorable situation. . . .** 

JTasafss of a Meeting 1m WeotmoroUmd Com*. 

" Agreeable, to Publlck notice given by Coll. Hays'to the Principal In- 
habitants of the County of Westmoreland to meet at Capt'n Johu Bic- 
Clellen's on the 18th Day of June, 1781. 

44 And Whkjkeas there was a number of the Principal people met on 
the 2d Day, and unanimously chose John Proctor, John Pumroy, Charles 
Cembeil, Saiul. Moorhead, James Barr, Charles Foreman, Isaac Mason, 
James Smith, and Hugh Alartaiu a Committee to Enter Into resolves for 
the defence of our frontiers, as they were Informed by Christ. Hays, 
Ksq., that their proceedings would be approved of by Couudl. 

** 1st JZssoto'rf, that a Campaign be carried on with Gent. Clark. 

u 2rf RsooU'd, thatOeul. Clarke be furnished with 300 men out of Pom- 
roy's, Beard's, and Du vises Battalion. 

M 3dly, Ifosofo'd, that Coll. Archd. Lochry gives orders to sd Colls, to 
raise their quota by Volunteers or Draught. 

M 4tbly, ReooUd, that £6 be advauced to every voluntier that marches 
under the command of Geul. Clark on the propos'd Campaign. 

M 6th, Aud for the further Incouiagementot Voltintiers, that grain be 
raised by subscription by the Different Compaules. 

«* 6thly, that Coll. Lochry council with the Officers of Virgiula respect- 
ing the manner of Draughting those that assosiate in that State aud 
others. 

M 7th, Retoleed, that Coll. Lochry meet Genl. Clark and other officers, 
and Coll. Crawford, on the Ski lust., to confer with them the day of 
Beudezvouse. 

" Signed by order of Committee, 

"John Proctor, President. 

— Pea*. Archive*, voL ix. p. 569. 

Duncan, as commissary, went through every settlement west of Laurel 
Hill for forage for the expedition, but could not get enough to supply even 
the troops at Fort Pitt aud at the posts, neither would Hrodhead let any 
provisions pass down the river.— i'san. Archive*, vol. ix., 190. 



been, and that if the savages knew the weakness of 
the settlement they could easily drive the people over 
the Youghiogheny. He was doubtful, too, whether 
they could keep the militia long for want of provisions. 
There was no ammunition in the county but what was 
public property, but of which he had given some out 
to the people with which to defend themselves. He 
had by this time built a magazine protected by a 
block-house for the stores near his own house, but 
this the president did not favor, and directed the 
stores to be distributed at various posts. 

The plan of Clark met with the approval of the 
commander-in-chief as well as of the president and 
Council, for it was supposed that offensive operations 
would keep the Indians at home, and prove a relief 
more effective to the frontier than that offered by any 
defensive force whatever. Clark disclosed his plan 
of campaign in a letter to the officers of Westmore- 
land, dated the 3d of June, 1781. After stating with 
what pleasure he heard of the attempt being made 
by the officers of the county to fall on some mode of 
distressing the Indians in the coming campaign, either 
by a separate expedition, as talked of, or by giving as- 
sistance to the one he was ordered to execute, he goes 
on to say that his present object was the Shawanese, 
Delaware, and Sandusky towns. The Delawares of 
the Muskingum had removed to the west of the Scioto, 
and those formerly living up the Allegheny to the San- 
dusky. If the expedition from Westmoreland at- 
tacked the Sandusky towns, he might at the same 
time make a diversion on the country of the Shawa- 
nese and Delawares. Both of these armies by forming 
a junction might then make some effectual movement 
which should put an end to the Indian war. Each 
party might thus facilitate the operations of the other, 
and so divert the attention of the tribes that they 
would fall an easy prey. And he advised them that 
if it was out of their power to get supplies in time 
for an expedition of such length, it would be advis- 
able to take such measures as would enable the one 
army to execute the project laid out for the two. If 
prejudice were laid aside, and all their strength ex- 
erted, there was a certainty of peace in the fall. 

• So spoke Clark, a brave, cool, resolute man of genius, 
and who had been encouraged by the men who had 
the good of the country at heart. The people of 
Westmoreland were, on account of the known ability 
of Clark, expected to assist him, but when the decisive 
time came there were but two men of the prominent 
leaders in all the county who actually offered their 
services to lead the volunteers. There had been three 
hundred promised from the two counties of Washing- 
ton and Westmoreland, and from the encouragement 
there were hopes that nearly this number would be 
raised. 

By July the four-month militia ordered to be raised 
had been mustered in, within three weeks after receiv- 
ing instructions, and the company of volunteers for 
the war under Capt. Thomas Stokely had above thirty 
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men. At that time the enemy were almost constantly 
in the country, killing and captivating the inhabitants. 
The subject of the proposed expedition had been much 
talked of, and a meeting of the foremost men of the 
county, presided over by Christopher Hays, gave the 
expression of the people. 1 

But all they gave was their expression, and the most 
of these men in private talk (which really hsd more 
weight) expressed their fears at leaving their homes 
exposed by going off. Brodhead also, from motives 
of jealousy, retarded the campaign, not only by pro- 
hibiting supplies from leaving Pittsburgh, but by 
giving out that he himself was about organizing an 
expedition for the Sandusky towns, and calling on the 
people to assist him. 

But Lochry had made up his mind, and no doubt 
harassed almost to death, wanted to convince the 
people that he was not what some said he was. Clark 
determined to wait no longer on volunteers from here, 
and taking with him what he had and relying on 
others from Kentucky, he left Fort Pitt down the 
river. 

The whole force of Lochry rendezvoused July 24, 
1781, at Carnahan's block-house, about eleven miles 
northwest of Hannastown. Among them were Capt. 
.Robert Orr, one of the most steadfast of Lochry's 
friends, who at that time was a captain in the militia, 
and who, although he had no power to order his men 
out of the couuty, not only volunteered to be one of 
the party to accompany Lochry, who was so warmly 
entreated by Clark to come, but exerted his influence 
in inducing others to volunteer. Capt. Thomas 
Stokely, who was Lochry's right-hand man, and 
Capt. Samuel Shearer each was at the head of a 
company of rangers, and Capt. Charles Campbell had 
a company of horse. 

On the next day (July 25, 1781), Lochry in com- 
mand, they set out for Fort Henry, now Wheeling, 
by way of Pittsburgh. On the 4th of August, Clark 
was at Wheeling, and at that time Lochry, with 
Capt. Stokely's company of rangers, thirty -eight men, 
and about fifty other volunteers, some of them under 
Capt. Shearer, was at Mericle's (Casper Markle) mill 
on his way out. In his letter to the president of the 
Council of this date he says that others who were ex- 
pected to join him had been hindered from going. He 
says he proposed to join Clark at Fort Henry, on the 
Ohio. This is the last letter of his correspondence.' 



1 Smpra. 8ee note. 

* " The Supreme Executive Conned of Pemuulcania : 

"To all to whom these presents shell coiur, know, That wh e re — we 
have heretofore appointed Archibald Lochry, of the County of West- 
luurehu d, Esquire, to be Prothonotary of the said Couuty of Westmore- 
laud, and commissioned him accordingly ; aud, whereas, the said Archi- 
bald Lochry U said to be deceased or made captive by the Indians, we 
have therefore thought proper to supersede the said Appointment and 
coniiuiMsioii, aud do hereby supersede and revuke and make null and 
void the same, anything in the said comtuisaiou contained to the con- 
trxry here or anywhere notwithstanding. 

** Given by order of the Council under the hand of his Excellency 



The men Lochry took with him were allowed, 
on all sides, to hare been of the very best for Indian 
fighting. But they were in a deplorable condition to 
1 leere home. The company of Capt Stokely is de- 
scribed as being literally half-naked. An outfit suffi- 
cient for these was sent after them by the president 
through Ensign William Cooper, but it is doubtful 
whether it reached them. The whole number that 
left with Lochry was one hundred and seven. 

The troops sent from Fort Pitt under the direction of 
the general of the army were under Capt. Isaac Craig, 
of the srtillery. These proceeded to the Falls of the 
Ohio, whence, from a disappointment arising from 
the failure of the Kentucky troops to unite with Clark 
there, they returned home. Clark was not, therefore, 
able to prosecute hb intended plan of operations, as 
all the forces he could collect amounted to but seven 
hundred and fifty men. Lochry was to follow Craig 
down the river, and under instructions from Clark, 
they together were to proceed to the mouth of the 
Miami River. Clark changing his plans did not go 
that way, but left a small party at the place intended 
for meeting, with instructions for Lochry to follow 
him. 

When Lochry's force arrived at Fort Henry they 
found that Clark had gone down the river, leaving for 
them some provisions and a traveling-boat, with direc- 
tions for them to follow and join his army at a point 
twelve miles below. They were, however, detained 
here some ten days in preparing temporary boats for 
the transportation of their horses and men. 

In time, however, they launched their frail boats 
and passed down the river; but when they arrived at 
this second designated point they found that Clark 
had gone down the river but the day before, leaving 
a few men with one boat under Maj. Craycroft, but no 
provisions or ammunition, both of which they were 
greatly in need of. Clark had promised and left word 
that at the mouth of the Kanawha he would await their 
arrival. When they at length came there they found 
that he, on account of the frequent desertions of his 
men, in order to prevent more had been obliged to 
proceed down the river without them. Here they, 
found affixed to a pole a letter from him which di- 
rected them to follow. 

Their situation now was such as to create alarm. 
Their provisions and forage were nearly exhausted, 
there was no source of supply in that country but the 
military stores of themselves in the care of Clark, the 
river was low and uncertain, and as they were inex- 
perienced in piloting and unacquainted with the 
channels they could not hope to overtake him. 
Lochry then dispatched Capt. Shannon in a boat 



William Moore, Esq., President, and the teal of the State, at Philadel- 
phia, 22d of December, 1781. 

M Attest, « Wm. Moo**, Presf, 

M J. Matlack, flee." 

This revocation of the commission of Lochry is of record in the re- 
corder's office, Ureeueburg. 
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with four men, with the hope of overtaking Clark 
and securing the much-needed supplies. Before they 
had proceeded very : far they were taken prisoners by 
the Indians. Shannon had been intrusted with a let- 
ter from Lochry to Clark, in which was detailed the 
situation of Lochry's men. About this time, it is also 
narrated, Lochry waylaid a party of nineteen de- 
serters from Clark's command, and these on being re- 
leased by him joined with the Indians, probably in 
order to avail themselves of an opportunity to escape 
home. Capt. Shearer's company was left in command 
of Lieut. Isaac Anderson. 

The Indians had had knowledge of the expedition, 
but had been in the belief that the forces of Clark and 
of lochry were acting together. Being under this 
impression they were afraid to attack the main force, 
as Clark had a piece of field artillery with him. But 
now being apprised of the actual state of affairs by 
the capture of Shannon, and learning from the report 
of the deserters the weakness of Lochry's party, they 
speedily sent their runners out in all directions, and 
collected in great numbers at a point designated some' 
distance below the mouth of the Miami River where 
it empties into the Ohio, and there awaited for the 
arrival of the whites to destroy them. 

They thereupon placed the prisoners whom they 
had taken in a position on the north side of the river, 
near the upper end of an island, which at this day is 
called " Lochry's Island," * where they could be readily 
observed by those coming down the river. They prom- 
ised to spare the lives of these prisoners upon the con- 
dition that they should hail their companions as they 
passed and induce them to come to their succor. 
They were to stand like Demas (''gentleman-like")' 
at the Hill Lucre, beckoning the pilgrims. 

Lochry's men, however, wearied with their slow 
progress, in evil heart at their disappointments and 
continuous misfortunes, and in despair of reaching 
Clark's army, landed on the shore of the Ohio at a 
point about three miles on this side of the island 
* here their companions were placed as a decoy. The 
ipot appears to have attracted them by its inviting 
beauty. It was at the inlet of a creek, which since 
that day has been called Lochry's Creek, where it 
empties into the Ohio, between nine and ten miles 
below the mouth of the Miami. 

They drew their boats to the shallow shore, and at 
ibout ten o'clock in the forenoon of the 24th of August, 
1781, here landed. After landing they removed their 
borses ashore, and turned them loose to graze that they 
might obtain sufficient to keep them alive until they 
mould reach the falls of the river (now Louisville), one 
hundred and twenty miles distant. Before long one of 
he men had killed a buffalo, and all the party, except 
i few who were keeping watch over the horses, were 
engaged about the fires which they had kindled pre- 
paring a meal. 

i Written M Laughre/'s Creek," and " Laughrey't Island.** 



The Indians, however, during that time had their 
runners out all along the river-banks, so that it was 
highly dangerous for a landing to be made at any 
place, for parties could be collected at any point at 
the shortest warning. So Lochry's men were scarcely 
well landed on shore when they were attacked. Quick, 
sharp, effective, as was the wont of the savages in their 
attacks, — lightning and thunder together, — into the 
midst of the men from an overhanging bluff came a 
volley of rifle-balls. On this bluff, above the party 
of whites, were large trees. On these trees and be- 
hind them, having the whites down below them and 
at their mercy, like bats and vampires clung the 
savages. 

The men seized their arms and defended themselves 
as long as their ammunition lasted, and as they did 
so attempted to escape to their boats. But the boats 
were unwieldy, the water was low and shoaly, and 
their force much weakened and too unavailable. The 
Indians, seeing their opportunity, closed in from their 
side upon the whole party, who being no longer able 
or in a condition to resist were compelled to be taken 
prisoners, some of them, with a hope of mercy, sur- 
rendering. 

The few words with which this disastrous expedition 
in all general histories of the border is dismissed 
agree in thu, that the lesser number of the whole 
party escaped death or captivity. All the best au- 
thorities say that none at all escaped except those 
that escaped after they had been taken. Lochry him- 
self was among the first who were killed, falling in 
defending his countrymen, as he was sworn to, even 
in the wilderness of a strange and foreign territory. 

Orr relates that Lochry, with some other of the 
prisoners, immediately after being taken was killed. 
It is probable that an indiscriminate slaughter would 
have taken place had not the chief who commanded 
them, or whom they at least obeyed, came up in time. 
This chief said to the whites that these murders were 
committed by them in retaliation for those Indians 
who were killed after they had been taken, as they 
alleged, by Brodhead on the Muskingum some time 
before. 

Of the one hundred and six or seven of Lochry's 
party at the time of the surrender forty-two were 
killed and sixty- four were taken prisoners. The 
attacking party of Indians was much the larger. 
These were a mixture of various tribes, and among 
these various tribes were the prisoners and booty 
divided in proportion to the number of warriors en- 
gaged. 

The next day the Indians with their prisoners set 
out for the Delaware towns. Before they separated 
they were met by a party of British and Indians 
under a Maj. Caldwell, with (as is reported) the 
Girtys and Alexander McKee in their train, they pro- 
fessing to be on their way to the falls to attack Clark. 
With these the greater number of the Indians who 
had helped to capture Lochry's men returned to the 
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Ohio. A few only remained with the prisoner! and 
spoils, and these when they separated were taken to 
the various towns to which they had been assigned. 
The prisoners were heldjn captivity until the next 
year, which brought the Revolutionary war to a close. 
After the preliminary articles of peace were signed, 
late in the fall of 1782, these prisoners were ransomed 
by the British officers in command of the northern 
posts, to be by them exchanged for British prisoners 
in the hands of the Americans. These were sent to 
the St. Lawrence. A few of them taken had pre- 
viously effected their escape, a few deserted from 
Montreal, and the rest of those who were left sailed 
in the spring of 1783 from Quebec to New York, and 
returned home to Westmoreland by way of Phila- 
delphia, these having been absent twenty-two months. 
But more than one-half of those who left Pennsyl- 
vania with Col. Lochry never returned. 

After the men left Pittsburgh they were not heard 
of for many weeks. When Capt. Craig returned he 
could not be persuaded but that Lochry himself, 
with his men, haa returned home. But the people of 
Westmoreland waited till at laat all hope died. We 
see from some of the correspondence bow the word 
was at length received, and how hope almost changed 
into despair. Brigadier William Irvine had been 
ordered to the command of Fort Pitt on the 24th of 
September, 1781, and in a letter from him of Decem- 
ber 3d to President Moore the result is announced 
in the following words : 

"Iipi eorry to iii form your Excellency that this country has got a 
severe stroke by the death of Colontl Lochry and ahont on* hundred— 
It Is mid— of the host mtn of Westmoreland, including Captain Stokely 
and his Raugera. Many accounts agree thnt they wera all killed or 
taken at the mouth of the Mia ail River,— I believe chieSy killed. Thai 
in ief< >rtnuc t added to the failure of General Clark*! expedition, haa 
filled the people with great dismay. Many talk of returning to the met 
nide of the mountain In the epriug. Indeed there to great reaeon to 
apprehend that the enrages, and perhaps the British from Detroit, will 
poah us bard In the spring, and I believe there never vera posts of a 
country in a worse state of defence." * 

In reply to this letter, President Moore said that 
the loss of Col. Lochry, with his men, and the dis- 
tressed state of the post and the country round it 
gave them great pain. 

Of those who were carried to Canada were Isaac 
Anderson, of Capt Shearer's company, and Richard 
Wallace, the quartermaster to Lochry 'a command. 
In a memorial to the president of the Council they 
represented that they were inhabitants of Westmore- 
land County, who had had the misfortune to be made 
prisoners by the Indians on the 24th of August, the 
day on which Lochry was surrounded and defeated ; 
that they had been carried to Montreal, and kept in 
close confinement there till the 22d of May, 1782 ; 
and that after a long and fatiguing march they had 
got into the city on' the day before 1 at three o'clock. 
As they were destitute of money and clothes, and 
could not get home without them, they prayed the 

» Archives, vol. ii. p. 458. * That was Philadelphia, July 2, 1782. 



president and Council to take their case into consid- 
eration, and allow them pay from the time they had 
been taken. They said they were under Lochry 
when they were taken, and that they had a list of all, 
officers and privates, of the party who were then pris- 
oners, which information they were ready to give the 
Council. If the list or any other information waa 
furnished, we do not know where it can be found. It 
has certainly never been in print 

The particulars of this campaign were subsequently 
puj in print as the narration of Capt Orr (before re* 
ferred to), who accompanied Lochry. From the 
manner it corroborates official documents, it must be 
allowed a special degree of credence. It is also cor- 
roborated by a manuscript account by Ensign Hun- 
ter, which Mr. Albach, in his " Annals of the West, 1 ' 
refers to, and who haa therein published Oil's ac- 
count.' 

Capt Orr was wounded by having his arm broken 
in the engagement He was carried prisoner to San- 
dusky, where he remained several months. The 
Indians finding that his wound waa stubborn, and 
that they could not cure it, at length carried him to 
the military hospital at Detroit From here in the 
winter he was transferred to Montreal, and at the end 
of the war exchanged with other prisoners. 4 

But the only accouut of individual suffering and of 
the distress attending the participants in this unfor- 
tunate expedition is the one still retained in the 
family of the Craigs of Deny township. For of 
those of our frontier men who were distinguished 
either for personal bravery or on account of their 
suffering in some way in the interest of the people, 
we may here with propriety recall Samuel Craig the 
younger. Craig was a lieutenant in Capt. Orr's com- 
pany, and was taken prisoner with many others. 
After they had taken him, and while they were cross- 
ing the river with him, or likely taking him to shore 
from the stream itself, some of the Indians in the 
boat threw him out intending to drown him. They 
kept pushing his head under as it emerged out of the 
water, and as he grasped the sides of the canoe with 
the tenacity and despair of a drowning man they beat 
his hands with their paddles to make him let go. 
Being an expert swimmer he was hard to drown, 
and seeing this finally, when he was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, one of the Indians claimed him for his 
prisoner and as his property took him into the canoe, 
and kept him for the time under his own protection. 

With these Indians and some few prisoners with 
them whom they had retained, Craig suffered all the 
punishment which came in a natural way from hun- 
ger and cold upon them all alike. So too he suffered 
from threats and fears of horrible torture. At times 
they were all nearly starved. Once when they were 



* " Annnls of the West,** by Jnmes B. Albach, Pittsburgh, W. 8. Haven, 
1850. 

« In 1805 he was appointed an associate Judge In Armstrong County, 
and he held this office r.util his death in 1833, iii his eighty ui nth year. 
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in a famishing condition they by fortune came across 
a small patch of potatoes. These they dug up and 
gathered together for a feast. In the night, when the 
others had fallen asleep, Craig, who was lying between 
two Indians, and who not yet had the pangs of hun- 
ger assuaged, rose up from between them at the risk 
of his life, and getting at the raw potatoes made what 
he declared was the greatest feast of his life. He 
took his place between the Indians without having 
been detected. At another time they were forced of 
necessity to make a meal of a wolf's head which was 
almost carrion when they found it. They boiled it 
into a soup and ate it with avidity. 

This Samuel Craig was possessed of a cheerful 
nature, and could submit to dangers and hardships 
with good grace. He was especially fond of music, 
and was something of a singer. In his captivity he 
frequently sang his homely songs "to strangers in a 
strange land." This singing not only pleased the 
Indiana, but actually was the means of sparing his 
life, for he had not been among them long when all 
the prisoners were taken out and set upon a log side 
by side. Their faces were blackened, which was done 
to indicate the doom of the captives, and the Indians 
grouped themselves in a circle not far round. At 
that terrible moment Craig, it is said, retained his 
self-command; he raised his voice and sang loud and 
clear the most melodious air perhaps he ever sang. 
He alone was saved of his companions. 

He was sold to the British for the usual consider- 
ation, a gallon of whiskey. He was then exchanged 
and returned home. He subsequently married a 
daughter of John Shields, Esq., by whom he left a 
family of five sons and two daughters. He was a 
fuller, and built a fulling-mill on the bank of the 
Loyalhanna near New Alexandria. 1 

During the remaining part of the year 1781 the 
Indians in squads approached from many directions, 
and the county lieutenants received circular letters to 
hold the militia in constant readiness. By an act of 
Assembly calling out some companies for the West- 
moreland and northern frontiers, those who enlisted 
were allowed to be exempt from taxe3. The country 
was indeed so impoverished that the troops about Fort 
Pitt (the name by which the post at Pittsburgh still 
went) were sent out to shoot game to keep them from 
hunger. The public good at the same time was sacri- 
ficed, as we have seen, by the bickerings and jealousies 
between Brodhead, while he commanded there, and 
Gibson and his Virginia followers, for the reason of 
which Gen. Irvine was sent to that point. That fight 
was the old fight between Virginia and Pennsylvania. 1 

i Mow the property of Mrs. Craig, one of bit descendant!. He died 
of hemorrhage caused by the extraction of a tooth. 

James Kane, Sr M court-crier under Judge Young, ami whom the bar 
yet traditionally remembers as u Jimmy Kane," was one of the prisoners 
taken to the Potto wattomies, and who came home from a captiTity among 
them. Ke died In Derry township in 1846. 

* Archibald Loch rt.— Very little information has been obtained re- 
gardlog the life of Archibald Lochry, further than is found in the public 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

CRAWFORD'S EXPEDITION TO SANDUSKY. 

The Moravian Indians— Their Christian Character and their Former 
History— Their Efforts at Peace-Making between the Whites and War- 
ring Indiaus— Description of their Tillages— Their Unfavorable Loca- 
tion— Tbey are blsmed with harboring Hostile Indians— The Whites 
of the Southwestern Part of Pennsylvania are Instigated to Disperse 
them— They raise a Force of Volunteers for that Purpose Col. Darid 
Williamson in command — Their Route of Jf arch— They come upon 
the Indians by surprise— Represent themselves as Friends— G*t pos- 
session of their Villages, and begin the destruction of the Houses, 
and the murder of the Men, Women, and Children— They are taken 
out, one efter another, and with Clubs, Mallets, and Hatchets mur- 
dered while they supplicate fur mercy— Their Bodies are then burned 
—Col. Crawford's Expedition Inter in 1782 to the Sandusky Towns- 
He is defeated and Iris Force scattered— He is taken Prisoner and 
burned at the Stake— Escape of Dr. Knight. 

About this time the whites became involved in 
troubles with the Moravian Indians. Of these we 
shall give some account, sufficient to bring them 
within the range of our narrative and to illustrate 
subsequent details. The Moravian society, which in 

contemporaneous papers which so far have been made publlo and the 
record of his official services. 

He was of North Irish extraction, but was probably born in the Octo- 
raro settlement, for in 1763 he was sn ensign in the Second Battalion in 
the provincial service (Arch., N. 8 , vol. 11:, 614), and he was well knot n 
to the public when he was appointed one of the Justices at the organisa- 
tion of the county, for he had held office slong with his brother in Bed- 
ford. He took up large bodies of land, one particularly of great extent, 
whereon he located himself with some of his neighbors from Bedford; 
This tract lies in Unity township, on the south side of the turnpike going 
from Greensburg to Llgonler, and near St. Xavier's Convent. The land 
is now quite valuable, being underlaid with the thick vein of Connells- 
vllle coal. He dated his official correspondence at the ** Twelve**! 11a 
Bun," which was the name of the small stream which flows into the 
Fourteen-Mile Rnu before It empties Into the Loyalhanna. This name 
Is known only in old records, and is not kuown as snch now. 

The name Is spelled dlffereutly In various localities. Tbe/oveek and 
island along the Ohio River in Indiana are wi itten " Langhrey V Creek, 
etc., and some people of the same name so write their name. Neither 
Is there uniformity in the spelling of his name in the public records. 
We have adopted the spelling used by blnnelf. 

The Issue of Archibald Lochry were two daughters. The first, Ellsa- 
beth, married to Nathaniel HcBryar, who left issue, three sons end one 
daughter, to wit : David, Watson, Juhn, and Elisabeth, married to John 
Duff, Esq., of Washington township. The second daughter, Jane, was 
married to Samuel Thompson, and left issue, five .sons and six daughters, 
to wit: Alexander, William (father of 8. 0. Thompson, Esq., of Greens- 
burg, Pa.), David, Watson, Samuel, Mary, married to Andrew Qartley ; 
Elizabeth, married to Joseph McQulcken, Esq., of New Salem ; Jane, 
married to Thomas Adair; Nancy, Lucy, and Lydia. 

Archibald Locbry's brother, William Lochry, was one of the county 
justices, and he presided at the October session, 1774. He had another 
brother, Jeremiah. 

The following h the will of Archibald Lochry and proceedings thereon, 
as found in the office of the register of wills at Greensburg (Will-Book, 
i.p.31): 

" In the name of Ood, Amen. I Archibald Lochry, of Hannas Town 
in Westmoreland Couuty, Ac being through the goodness of Ood In 
sound Judgment and memory, therefore Calling to mind the Mortality 
of my Body and that it is appointed for all men once to die, Do inske 
this my last will and testament that is to say Principally and first of all 
I give & bequeath my soul to Ood who gave It Beseeching his most 
Gracious acceptance of it in and through the merits and mediation of 
my most Compassionate Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ, and my 
Body I give to the earth nothing Doubting but I shall receive the same 
again at the General resurrection, And as touching such worldly estate 
as I am Blessed with in this world It is my will aud order that all my 
Just Debts be fully Psid, and that my public accompts may be settled 
with all convenient speed. Also it is my will that all and singular my 
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1769 had established missions among the Indians, 
had not forsaken them, but, under many discourage- 
ments and through many vicissitudes, had kept them 
together, and alter several removals had at length 
established them along the Tuscarawas River in 
Ohio. Here these simple-minded Indiana, converted 
from savages, lived at peace with all men, and by that 
time had developed* into a thriving and thrifty com- 
munity. There were three villages oT them, Shoen- 
brun, Onadenhatten, and Salem. Gnadenhutten was 
on the east side of the river, the other two were on 
the west side. Salem and Shoenbrun were about 

Estate Beal and Personal shall be equally Divided between my well be- 
loved wile and my only Daughter W. My Land Joining Col. John Froo- 
tor to be ranted antlll my mid Daughter arrive to the age of tweaty-eme 
years, and too naif the rents thereof addled for her Buerdtag and School- 
Ing, tho oth«r half for tho oat of my Wife, and la cam any or either 
of thtm should Wo before my Daughter oumm to afo or is married the 
whole mute is to devolve to the survivor, and all my cmlam or rlgfcti to 
auy Lend, only the Lande above mentioned I deelre may be mid. And 
1 do herrby coneUtnte and appoint John Proctor whole and eole Izeeu- 
tor of thle my lent will and testament to me It duly executed aeaordlng 
to my true Intontand meaning, revoking and dmsauUng all former WUIe 
Batifyiug and oouflrmlng this and no other to be my last will end tes- 
tament. Wltnem my hand and ami the 26th Ifovr. 177S. 



* A. Looby, 



{-} 



- Signed aealed Pronounced Declared and Confirmed In the Pr menot 
of Jeremiah Lochry, David Philaon, Jamm KlnfcaJd. 

"Thauks to God I am now In my Proper eenem and Do allow this to be 
my ltkt will end tmiament except that my Daughter Betary to receive 
ber cqueal k>t» of my estate. 

M A. LocniT. 

M Attest, JtREMlAH LOCBBT, 0*0X0 1 IfEUBT." 

u 1 John Proctor the Ixecotor within named Do by them Pi ounce 
absolutely freely and voluntarily resign my right of exeentonhlp to the 
witbin Will. But will for the sake of the Deoeaeed and ale rellek Join 
in AUinlubtratiuu with the Widow. Wltnem my head the Eleventh day 
of July, 1782. 

M Josx Paocioa. 
M Wltnem present 

- Wh. Jacg, 

*• JOHM PUMaOT." 

M Proven by Jeremiah Lochry and George Heory the 11th, July 1782 
before Jas. Kiukald." 

His daughter Jane was born after this will was written. 

Upon the mine page of jo record Is the will of Theodorus Brewers, 
fouuder of St. Vincent's, and out of which arose the litigation hereafter 
noted. 

Capt. Jeremiah Lochry, brother of Archibald, died on the 21st of 
Jsnnary, 1824, at the bouse of Samuel Moorhead, in Salem township, in 
the ninety-third year of his age. 

Haviug mttled in this country at a very early period, he shared 
largely In the tolls end hardships and perils to which the pioneers of 
civilisation in the Western country were subjected. He was one of the 
few who escaped the disastrous scenes of Braddock's defeat In the 
year 1777 he acted as adjutant to a detachment of militia who were or- 
dered to New Jersey from this county, under the command of Col. 
Lochry, l|is brother. In this situation his merit as an officer soon at- 
tracted the attention of his superiors, and in the fall of the same year 
he was preseuted with a captain's commission in the regular service. In 
this capacity he acted during the whole Revolutionary war, being fre- 
quently engaged with the enemy, end always acquitting himself with 
honor and advantage to the cause of his country. Shortly after the 
close oT the war, while engaged with a scouting party on the Allegheny 
River, a ball was fired at him by an Indian, which glanced from the 
barrel of his gun and lodged In his neck, and was the cause of an enor- 
mous tumor that afterwards grew from the wound.* 



• From the Gazette, Feb. 6, 1824. 



thirteen miles apart, the other was midway be- 
tween, and all three within the present limits of 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio. But unfortunately their 
situation for friendly tribes was most unfavorable, 
for they were just about half-way between the border 
settlement* of Pennsylvania on the east and tribes 
of ever-warring Delawares and Wyandots of the Ban- 
dusky Plains to the west. The whites and Indiana 
at war with each other not infrequently took the 
route by the mission stations of the friendly Indians, 
and made this place a half-way stopping-house. The 
enforced hospitality of these Indiana, who wanted to 
be at peace with all, brought upon them the suspic- 
ions of both the warring whites and warring Indians, 
and in vain were their kindness and hospitality be- 
stowed upon all alike. The Indians of the 8anduaky 
in their incursions against the whites charged them 
with sympathy when they (ailed to assist them, and 
the frontier people knowing of the acts of hospitality 
extended to their deadly enemies by the Moravian 
Indians, their dishonorable passions were aroused, 
and they were urged to an ill-timed and unhonorable 
revenge. 

In the year previous, that is to say in the summer 
of 1780, Col. Brodhead had made a campaign from 
Wheeling to Coshocton. At that time he inarched to 
the Muskingum a little below Salem, the Moravian 
town. On coming there, Brodhead sent a messenger 
to Rev. Heckewelder, informing him of his arrival. 
The Indians sent the men provisions of their owni 
free will, and their pastor, Heckewelder, visited the 
colonel in his camp. At that time an attempt was 
made by some unprincipled men with the army to 
fall upon the other towns, but the knowledge of this 
reaching the colonel he took measures to prevent it, 
and told the pastor that nothing would give him 
greater pain than to hear that any of the Moravians 
had been molested by his troops. 

In the latter part of 1781 the militia of the south- 
western part of the State, which formerly was, in 
name, a portion of Westmoreland, but which was 
now of Washington County, being of the .region 
about the rivers, where the people had suffered so 
much, came to the conclusion to break up the Indian 
Moravian villages. Col. David Williamson was the 
leader of this party, who, as they asserted, was to 
induce them to remove, or else to suffer themselves to 
be brought into Fort Pitt. There were some thus 
brought safely in, and afterwards sent back to their 
homes, but most of the people thought at that time 
the Indians ought to have been killed. 

These Indians were, in truth, the most unfortunate 
of creatures. For they had on many occasions warned 
the whites by their rumors of projected attacks from 
hostile Indians to the West. The hostile Indians 
carrying this to the ears of the British, who under 
the white renegade Tories had control of them, they 
had their settlement at Sandusky broken up in the 
fall of 1781. Their villages were almost totally de- 
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strayed, and their fields were desolated. Some were 
sent into the wilderness, some robbed, and some taken 
prisoners and sent to Detroit. McKee, the British 
agent, and Girty, it'is said, as all horrible things were 
charged to them, instigated this as the only way of 
drawing the Christian Indians into war with the 
Americans. 

But in the early part of the next year. — that is, in 
February, 1782,— about a hundred and fifty famished 
and worn-out and heart-sick creatures, longing with 
the unseen passion for the light, returned from the 
Sandusky to their homes on. the Muskingum. 1 

During this month some murders had been com- 
mitted by hostile Indians farther to the south, and 
the returning of the Moravians was made the pretext 
for charging them with being the guilty party. Ac- 
cordingly it*was no trouble to get a crowd to invade 
their country, and besides it is said that the whites 
coveted the horses belonging to these men. For this, 
purpose eighty or ninety men were hastily collected. 
These were under command of Col. David William- 
son, of Washington County, and the men were all 
from that section and from below Pittsburgh. They 
encamped the first night on the Mingo Bottom, on 
the west side of the Ohio River, sixty miles below 
Pittsburgh, and the second night within one mile of 
the nearest Moravian town. 

Then by representing to the Indians, whom they 
suddenly came upon, that they were their friends 
and that they had come to take them to the fort from 
the power of their enemies, and by many other de- 
ceptive promises and representations, the Christian 
Indians not doubting them, they got possession of the 
two towns, and secured the men, women, and children 
as prisoners. Nor were the suspicions of these 
aroused until they came upon one who had been mur- 
dered lying in their way. The captives were con- 
fined in two houses. As a squad were hunting the 
fields towards the farthest town a council was held by 
the chief men. Many proposed their death, but the 
officers not being willing to take the odium of such 
an inhuman revenge had the men drawri up in line. 
The question was put to them " whether to take the 
prisoners to Pittsburgh or put them to death." All 
in favor of saving their lives were to stand out in. 
front of the line. In answer to this question eighteen 
men came out. The captives were told to prepare for 
death. Those in the guard-houses on hearing this 
began singing hymps and praying. To make their 
offense criminal they were charged with many crimes. 
They were accused of harboring hostile Indians, and 
in reply they reminded these of the benefits they had 
extended to the whites ; they were charged with 
having taken the property of the whites, when they 
offered to produce everything they had to show that 
they had taken nothing. They were again told that 
they had. not long to live, when they asked for delay 

* The Muskingum and Taicarawu are called eo indiscriminately. 



that they might prepare for death as* became men 
who, in their last moments, talked with their God. 
This was granted them. The time thus allotted them 
they spent in prayer and in asking forgiveness of one 
another, and pardon as became creatures who called 
on God to pardon them. Kneeling they prayed with 
each other, and for each other, and kissed in tears 
their friends, hoping in their simple faith for future 
peace. 

While these were so doing the murderers outside 
were consulting as to the manner of their death. 
Some wanted to set fire to the houses, and as they 
were burning to shoot all who attempted to get away ; 
others wanted to kill them in such a way as to get 
their scalps. Those of the whites who were opposed 
to these things wrung their hands, and called on God 
to witness that they were guiltless of shedding this 
innocent blood. Those withdrew to a distance. The 
others coming up while the Indians were still praying 
asked them if they were ready. 

They were then led out for execution. One of the 
murderers took up a mallet, and wondered how that 
would do the business. He began by hitting one on. 
the head, and continued striking those upon their 
knees till he had killed fourteen. Then, as his arm 
was tired, he handed the mallet to another, saying 
that his arm failed, and told him to go on, for he had 
done pretty well. 1 

Of all those who were put in the other house only 
two escaped. These were boys, one of whom was hid 
in the cellar, where he saw the blood flow down the 

walls iu streams. The other had been scalped and 

t i ■ 

t8mucker, u Military Expedition! to the Northwest," and other an- 
thoritiee •• too nuinerona to mention." 

The county Hen tenant, John Cannon, waa along with the expedition, 
and tradition aawrte with the persuasion of truth that the man who 
brained fourteen Christians with a cooper's mallet held at the very mo- 
ment he waa doing eo three eommiationa in Washington County, via,: 
one aa commissioner of Washington County, one ae sub-lieutenant of 
the county, and one a* Justice of the peace for Strahane township, same 
county. He had held an important oommlaslon from Penns.x Wsnla in 
1770, and he was after the massacre rewarded ae sheriff of the county. 

The rapine robbers of the middle ages, dying like cormorants or vul- 
tures, with the blood of victims dripping out of their gorged cheeks, 
made their peace with the world and with their conscience by donating 
a Urge portion of their robberies to pious usee. It is not remarkable in 
this view of humanity that eo many churchee and places of learning 
should be founded with such persons about In great number.' Certainly 
no section and no people had more need of the gospel and of the "hu- 
manities." Therefore It was In good taste that the academy of Cannone- 
burg took Its name from Col. John Gannon. But if erer the father of 
his country blushed it was in 1781, when he found to what ba*e uses a 
name may come at last by the attaching of his name, the first In an 
time, to that new-formed county. But to their honor and a fairer fame, 
and to the honor of all Western Pennsylvania, the deecendants*Of these 
men long ago redeemed and relustered a name once tarnished. 

The gaug having killed and scalped all within reach, and plundered 
a friendly eenip of Delaware allies of the United 8tntes on their way 
back, crossed the river to Pittsburgh, where, boasting of their deeds, they 
sold their ill-gotten plunder at public vendue, and then, before returning 
home, sent Col. Gibson a message that they would " scalp him." He had 
Incurred their displeasure by showing some evidence that be wss a 
man. 

We have recounted this affair at length, actuated more by a senee of 
justice to the savages than of reflection upou those who were the actors 
therein. 
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left for dead among the pile of bodies above, bat re- 
covering he escaped in the night. Both of them lived 
to be of the witnesses to bear testimony of this un- 
precedented murder. " By the mouth of two witnesses 
shall all things no established/' 

Those in the upper and farther town being apprised 
of danger made their escape. But the house out of 
which one lot of the prisoners were taken was filled 
with the dead bodies of old men, women, and chil- 
dren and set on fire and burnt When the party of 
murderers came back to Pittsburgh, even on their way 
they fell upon a body of friendly Delaware* under 
protection of the government, who were all killed with 
the exception of a few who escaped to the woods. 

It is said that this man Williamson held an office of 
profit and trust afterwards in Washington County, 
but that he died in jail as a debtor without a consoling 
friend/ It is also noteworthy that the men who com- 
posed this expedition came from that part of the 
county whose earliest and latest boast has been of 
their religious and educational advantages, and the in- 
tellectual superiority of whose early settlers has been 
held up at the expense of their neighbors. 1 

An effort was afterwards made by the authorities to 
ferret out and bring to punishment the leaders in this 
massacre. The best citizens of Washington County, 
as Pentecost and Cannon were called, conferred with 
Gen. Irvine, who writing to William Moore, chief 
magistrate of the State, said that it was impossible to 
get any information as to the ringleaders, as they 
would neither confess nor tell on each other. 

After this expedition had returned another one 
under Col. Crawford started out. But the termina- 
tion of this one was different. In May, 1782, four 
hundred and eighty men, finding their own horses, 
equipments, and clothing, mustered at the old Mingo 
town on the west side of the Ohio. All of them 
were from the immediate neighborhood of the country 
and from the Ten-Mile Creek in Washington. They 
were volunteers, and first proceeded to select their 
own officers. Col. William Crawford was declared 
the leader of the expedition by a majority of five 
votes over Williamson, who accompanied the party. 
They marched along the river, passing the destroyed 
towns. A few houses and some of the corn were still 
standing. Two Indians were taken out of camp. 
This was no surprise to the Indian tribes, for they 
had spies out who reported from the time the party 
left the river, and knew their number and destination. 
On the 6th of June they came to the site of the old 
Moravian towns on the Upper Sandusky. But the 
dwellers had been driven to the Scioto. The place 
presented the appearance of desolation ; it was over- 
grown with weeds, and high grass was all around the 
deserted huts. They continued their march for the 
towns of the living Indians. The next morning they 

i Our account of the Moravian massacre ha* been collected from many, 
but in the narrative we have closely followed Doddridge, who himself 
followed Heckewelder. 



entered the 8andusky Plains. In the afternoon they 
were attacked by Indians and driven together. The 
Indians gained possession of small clusters of woods, 
and the fighting continued till night. Both parties 
kindled large fires, and retired back of these. The 
Indians were seen all around them on the Plains the 
next day, and their numbers seemed to increase. A 
council was held and the men ordered to return. All 
the rest of the day preparations were made for a re- 
treat, and the dried grass was burnt over the slight 
graves of the buried dead. The retreat was to begin 
at nightfall, but the Indians becoming apprised of the 
design, they made an attack about sundown, and 
directed their attacks from all sides, excepting the 
side next to Sandusky. When the retreat commenced 
the guides were therefore compelled to take that 
direction to get out of the Plains. They passed 
through an opening in the Indians 1 line, and circling 
about gained the trail upon which they had come. 
The main body, consisting of about three hundred, 
was not molested in their retreat during the day. 
They encamped at night in safety, and successfully 
accomplished their march back. 

But when the retreat had at first been decided 
upon there was a difference of opinion as to the 
method of conducting it, some thinking it better to 
go in a body, others thinking it better to go in de- 
tached parties. The latter opinion prevailed. In this 
they were in mistake, for the Indians finding this out, 
instead of pursuing the stronger body, scattered out 
over the country to intercept the small parties and 
cut off the straggled and lost In this they were suc- 
cessful, for the only one of these detached bodies that 
came safely out was ope under Col. Williamson, who 
late in the night after the battle broke through the 
Indians' line, and with about forty men joined the 
main body. Col. Crawford remained at the head of 
this larger party, which was merely what was left of 
the army itself. After they had gone some distance, 
he, missing his son, his son-in-law, and his two 
nephews, imprudently halted till the line had passed, 
and still not seeing them, called for them without 
finding them. When the army had gone by, he was 
unable to overtake it on account of the wearinessgof 
his horse. Falling in with Dr. Knight, a surgeon at- 
tached to the command, and two others, they traveled 
together all night, first towards the north and then 
towards the east, directing their courses by the stars. 
The next day they fell in with two other officers. The 
following night they encamped, and about noon the 
next day they struck the trail by which the army had 
advanced. At this they differed in opinion as to the 
best course, some of the party thinking it better to go 
through the woods by unfrequented paths, and Craw- 
ford and a few others (for the party was six or seven), 
conjecturing that the pursuit of the main body had 
been discontinued, were following in the track of the 
army. 

They agreed to do this, but had not proceeded 
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above a mile when several Indians sprang out of the 
bushes, and presenting their guns at Col. Crawford 
and Knight, who were in front, ordered them in Eng- 
lish to stop. These could do nothing but surrender. 
Capt. Biggs and Lieut. Ashley, and a wounded man 
on horseback, by this time coming up were also called 
on, but Biggs fired, and he and his comrades struck 
for the woods. They were killed the next day, and 
the only ones of the party who escaped at this time 
were those in the rear who fled on the first alarm. 

Col. Crawford and Dr. Knight, with nine other 
prisoners, were, on the morning of the 10th of June, 
conducted by seventeen Indians to the old Sandusky 
town, about thirty-three miles from where they had 
first collected. AH the prisoners with the exception 
of the two had been painted black to indicate their 
doom. Four of the$e nine were tomahawked and 
scalped on the way, and the other five, when they ar- 
rived at the town, were fell upon by boys and squaws 
who tomahawked them, foregoing the pleasure of 
their holiday. For the torture these two, however, 
were reserved. 

We shall not narrate the scene of Crawford roasting 
alive at the stake. You will see it in all the books. 
Those who have occasion to know by report of the 
humanity, the tender nature, and the open hospitality 
of our first presiding justice must ever be moved by 
pity at his death. For three hours he endured the most 
excruciating agonies with the utmost fortitude ; then, 
becoming faint and being almost exhausted, he com- 
mended his soul to God, and lay down on his face. 
He was then scalped, and burning coals being laid on 
his head and back by one of the squaws, he again rose 
and attempted to walk, but* strength failed him, and 
he sank into the welcome arms of death. His body 
was then thrown into the fire and consumed to ashes. 1 

1 In the midst of these •offering* lie begged of the Infamous Glrty to 
shoot him. Girty replied, " How can I ? Yon see I have no gun," and 
laughed heartily. During must of the time Girty sat on a log smoking 
a pipe. 

8mow Gi ITT.— Tills wretch was so notorious in his d*y, and did so 
much harm to this portion, that his u life and services" demaud further 
notice. Girty— 

M The outlawed white man by Ohio's flood, 

Whose vengeance shamed the Indian's thirst for blood, 

Whose hellish art surpassed the red man's far, 

Whose hate enkindled many a bloody war, 

Of which each aged graudame hath a tale 

At which man's bosom burns, and childhood's cheeks grow pale—" 
was a native of one of the middle counties of Pennsylvania. He was 
an Iudian trader In 1744, and was first brought into prominence in Dun- 
more's war as a spy and hunter. Prior to that time he had lieen draw- 
ing pay as an Indian agent. From his connection and residence fur so 
long a time among the Indians he got familiar with them, delighted to 
harangue them, and took peculiar pleasure In their scenes of bloodshed, 
as It is related. He is said to have embraced the cause of the devolution 
on the part of the colonists, but he was soon brought over by Dun mo re 
and Connolly. He went in 1778 lioldly and bodily over to the Indians, 
and was adopted by the Wyandot's. His Indian name was Ka-te-pn-ko- 
men (Bouquet's Journal, 1764, mentions this as Giity's adopted name 
then). He soon attained great influence over them, and at one time 
saved Kenton, and at another burnt Crawford. To the frontier whites 
and the British be went by the assumed name of Simon Butler. He 
talked the Indian dialect with fluency. He attended the great connuil 
held by most of the tribes of the Northwest at Old Chilllcothe, celebruted 



It is not likely that the description will ever pass away, 
hut for years to come will bear rehearsal to show the 
customs and barbaric rites of that savage race in the 
treatment of their enemies taken in war. Crawford's 
son and son-in-law were also murdered at the towns. 
It was no wonder that the widow and mother sat for 
years lonely in the woods by the bank of the Youg- 
hiogheny in speechless sorrow, for his melancholy 
sufferings and death spread a gloom over the counte- 
nances of all who knew him. 

Dr. Knight was doomed to the same torture for the 
pleasure of those at the Shawnee town, which lay 
many miles distant from Sandusky. He was com- 
mitted to the care of only a single Indian. In the 
morning of the first night they were out, the gnats 
being troublesome, Knight asked the Indian to untie 
his hands that he might help make a fire to keep the. 
insects off. The Indian did so and got down on his 
hands and knees, and was blowing the fire, when 
Knight struck him on the back of the head with a 
short half-burnt stick. The Indian rolled over, but 
springing to his feet, ran off roaring into the woods. 
Knight snatched the Indian's rifle to shoot at him, 
but pulling the hammer back too violently he broke 
.the mainspring of the lock. Knight reached Fort 
Mcintosh (Beaver), on the twenty-second day, in the 
mean time living on berries, roots, and young birds. 

Such are instances of the wanton murders, the suf- 
, ferings, and the barbarity on both sides during this 
inhuman war. The murder of Cornstalk at Point 
Pleasant was paralleled by the torture of Crawford, and 
we have of necessity recounted the story of the Mora- 
vian massacre and the destruction of Gnadenhutten, 
that we may comprehend its parallel in the death of 
Peggy Shaw and Brown lee and the burning of Han- 
nastown. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE IN 1780-81. 

Westmoreland County in the Latter Part of the ReTolntion— Evidences 
from the Court Records and from Acts of Assembly— The Militia 
shifted from Place to Place in expectation of Indian Attacks— The 
Outposts west of Fort, Pitt abandoned— Extracts from the Correspond- 
ence of Brodhead, Irvine, and Others bearing on the Affairs of the 
Couuty. 

The condition of affairs within the county during 
the latter part of the Revolution and immediately 

and often mentioned in the annals of the West. He here in a speech 
eloquently set forth the advantages of the campaign against the whites, 
which was soon set on foot against the western frontiers. He headed a 
portion of the Indian forces that proceeded against Kentucky. His next 
open battle was at the Pequa towns, where at the head of three hundred 
warriors he held Clark in check for a time. He led or sent many sarage 
parties agxinst the frontiers of Pennsylvania about this time. Uis name 
became dreaded, and at one time horror followed the mention of it. We 
shall s«*e elsewhere that he hud something to do with the destruction of 
Hannastown. He whs with the victors at St. Clair's field, 1791, and at 
the battle of the Fullen Timbers, 1704. After Wayne's treaty he went 
to Canada, where he became a trader, and towards the close of lib life 
he gave himself up to intoxicating drinks, and by excesses brought on 
discuses by which he suffered much before he died. 
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prior to the raid on Hannastown is alto evidenced in 
the meagre records of the courts. 

In 1778 and 1779 it appears there were no constables 
for many of the townships. Vacancies were frequently 
noted, and these were at times filled by appointment 
by the county justices. 

At the January sessions, 1780, the constables being 
called, and none attending, the fines, on account of 
the severity of the weather, were remitted. At this 
term there was no grand jury in attendance and no 
business done. 

At the October sessions of 1781 the/e was only one 
constable' present, and he was from Pittsburgh. 

At the January sessions of 1781 here is a jury of 
the vicinage : William Love, John Guthrey, Joseph 
Brownlee, William Jack, William Guthrey, Adam 
Hatfield, Matthew Miller, Samuel Beatty, Lawrence 
Irwin, William Shaw, Conrad Hawk, and William 
Maxwell. One is led to exclaim " Injuns !" 

That persons who were so unfortunate then as to be 
in debt should be harassed would be natural to sup- 
pose, and this is evidenced by the number of execu- 
tions issued. In the July term of 1782, being held 
when the town was raided, there were ninety-two, an 
excessive number. In the January sessions of 1784 is 
the following : 

M The court having considered the application of David Rankin, ba 
living on the frontiers, excuse him from paying license in the year 1781, 
and at the aama time mle that the several people having eold or continue 
to aril spirituous liquor* living on the front lers, and msy be entitled to 
the favour of the Court, are discharged from paying ltcene* until inly 
Scslons last, agreeable to the direction* of the Honorable the Supreme 
Executive Council.** 

On the 10th of March, 1780, the Legislature passed 
an act of a temporary nature, empowering the county 
commissioners and assessors to obtain the best estimate 
that they could of the property of such of the inhabit- 
ants as had been driven from their habitations, and 
to exonerate those from taxes who had bona fide suf- 
fered by the incursions of the enemy. 

In the call for troops in 1780 there was none asked 
for from Westmoreland. Neither was there an account 
kept of the supplies from the county, as there was no 
commissioner ; David Duncan, the late commissioner, 
not having rendered any account, he being unable to 
purchase anything worth returning. 

This is not much to wonder at, for Col. John Boyn- 
ton, deputy paymaster-general, in a letter to Presi- 
dent Reed the year previous, says that he " has served 
for nearly three years in that remote country [the 
border of Western Pennsylvania and Virginia], and it 
has- been wholly impracticable to procure such neces- 
saries as decency requires." l 

By the act of 3d April, 1781, directing the mode of 
adjusting and settling the payment of debts and con- 
tracts previously entered into, etc., and which fixed 
a scale of depreciation as a rule to determine the 
value of the several debts, contracts, etc., it was en- 

1 Archives, N. 8., III. 300. 



acted thai the act entitled an mot for Kmtml icm of mo- 
tions, which had bean pasted the 27th day of March, 
1718, " should not ran or operate during the time the 
courts of justice were abut in this State, nor during 
the time of any suspension act of this State, in any 
action or distress prohibited to be made or brought by 
such act, under the penalty of taking depreciated 
money in full payment" * 

These acts of the A s se m bly indicate the poverty and 
inability of the western country, arising from and due 
to their border suffer! op and consequent distress. 

During 1779 the frontier posts west of Fort Pitt, 
which were garrisoned by the forces under the control 
of the commandant of the Western Department, had 
been abandoned by reason of inability to hold them 
by inadequate forces against a much stronger force of 
British and Indiana. Of these forts the most im- 
portant were Fort Laurens, in the Ohio country, and 
Fort Mcintosh (Beaver). 

The withdrawal of all forces from the Indian coun- 
try caused great alarm and indignation in the settle- 
ments on the border. Early in 1780 a meeting of 
citizens was held in Westmoreland County, and resolu- 
tions passed requesting the rebecupation of the aban- 
doned forts. 1 Hence the co-operation of Lochry with 
Clark in his expedition before narrated. When Clark 
was compelled to abandon the expedition the whole 
western frontier was menaced with a British and In- 
dian invasion from Canada. Fully conversant with 
and appreciating the terrible situation of affairs, both 
military and civil, about this region, the commander- 
in-chief, with great care and concern, and after due 
deliberation, chose Brig. -Gen. William Irvine to take 
command at Fort Pitt, Sept 24, 1780. Congress re- 
quested the executives of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
to co-operate with him by supplying militia upon his 
requisition. 

Of the complications which arose out of the divided 
authority between the commandant at Fort Pitt and 
the county lieutenant of Westmoreland we have had 
occasion to refer to, and one inquiring further is re- 
ferred to the correspondence relating to Westmore- 
land County, which will be found in the Appendix and 
in various notes in the preceding part of this book. 

The correspondence of Col. Lochry, and his actions 
as lieutenant of the county, evidence the great danger 
constantly threatening the frontier of Westmoreland, 
and also the inability of the people to protect them- 
selves. 

Capt. Thomas Campbell's ranging company, under 
pay of Congress, and subject to Lochry's orders, was 
stationed in December of 1779 about Hannaetown. 



* The Courts of Justices were ** shut" In Westmoreland during a por 
tion of the Revolutionary war. 

* Col. Brodhead, in a letter to MaJ. glangfater, May 11, 1780, says, 
M The county of Westmoreland Is again infested with the cursed Mln- 
gties. The inhabitants are flying from every quarter, and it will be ne- 
cessary for you to keep a lookout where you are [Slaughter was then 
at a post down the Ohio]."— BrodUad't L*Ur-Book; Jrefciees, alL p. 388. 
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This had been allowed by the concurrence of Brod- 
head. This company, shortly after this, was ordered 
by Col. Lochry to Wallace's Fort (near the Cone- 
maugh), but on^Campbell's making application to Col. 
Brodhead for horses and provisions needful for the 
transportation of his men to that post he was refused 
both ; whereupon he wrote a very caustic letter to 
Brodhead, who had him arrested for insubordination. 1 

It was during this time, as we have seen, that 
Lochry insisted that the companies of Erwin and 
Campbell should be kept in Westmoreland for the 
protection of the posts here, being more needed here 
than farther on the frontier. 1 

Upon Erwin, who was father-in-law of Lochry, 
refusing to let his company go under Brodhead's or- 
der to join the Eighth Regiment, Brodhead ordered 
him as well as Campbell under arrest, and to be tried 
by » court-martial.' Brodhead said that when these 
two companies had been ordered by Lochry to Han- 
nastown and Wallace's Fort, he had to withdraw 
the garrisons from Fort Armstrong (Kittanning) and 
Fort Crawford. 

Brodhead was certainly not much prepossessed in 
favor of the officers of the militia of the county. The 
duplex system of management was unfortunate and 
led to mischief, which of itself was aggravated when 
a suspicion was enkindled in the breasts of both par- 
ties that the acts of opposition were the result of pre- 
meditated and studied malignity. 4 

The correspondence of Col. Brodhead during the 
time he was in command, at Pittsburgh, in 1780 and 
part of 1781, is of much interest to Westmorelanders 
inquiring into the history of that time. In May, 1 780, 
he writes to President Reed, " For heaven's sake hurry 
up the companies voted by the Honorable Assembly, 
or Westmoreland County will soon be a wilderness." * 

The ranging companies to which we have referred 
were raised by the Assembly at the instance of Con- 
gress, and were enlisted into the Eighth Pennsylvania 
Regiment, whose colonel was Brodhead ; but while so 
enlisted and drawing pay in the Continental service, 
they were allowed to be under the direction and com- 
mand of the county lieutenant, as they were pri- 
marily intended for the protection of the county. 
This, we have seen, was the source of much trouble. 

» Archive*, vll., p. 36, 0. S. * Ibid., viiL, p. 42, 0. 8. 

> Ibid., p. 79. 

« Col DanUl Brodhead to PfridtU Rotd t April 27, 1780. 

M I am mnck at a loss to guess, the chum of preposscsaion in the As- 
sembly to favor former appointments. They must conceive a mean 
opinion of mjr judgment in regard to officer* if they know my opinion 
of these, and they moat be sensible that many excellent officers of the 
8tat« are supernumerary. 1 will ouly take the liberty to mention Copt 
Stokely, Capt. Hoffhagle, Capt. Swenriugen,and Capt. Jack, either Erwin 
or Campbell. But were I at liberty to recommend officers, I should pre- 
fer such who are altogether unconnected with the leading people of the 
counties, and hare neither families nor farms to support or cultivate at an 
expense they do not choose to pay. The late Capt Moorhead and others 
considered their men as their servants, and employed them to hibor upon 
their farms Instead of the service for which they were intended by the 
public-- Archive rill., p. 210. 

* Archives, vlii. 246. 



Reports from both the Continental and the county 
officers were continually reaching the ears of the presi- 
dent of the State. In a letter in 1781 from President 
Reed to Col. Lochry he says that the former quarter- 
ing of these rangers about Hannastown did not ex- 
actly meet the concurrence of the Board, but that he, 
Lochry, should use his own discretion in bestowing 
them in the coming campaign. 

The plan agreed upon by the representatives of the 
western counties and Oen. Irvine, held at the conven- 
tion called at his instance, April the 5th, 1781, was 
to keep flying bodies of men constantly on the fron- 
tiers, marching to and from the different places. The 
regular troops were to remain in Fort Pitt and Fort 
Mcintosh, since reoccupied. Westmoreland agreed 
to keep sixty-five men, formed into two companies, 
constantly ranging along the frontier from the Alle- 
gheny to the Laurel Hill. The militia of Washing- 
ton County was formed into four companies; two of 
these were placed so as to patrol the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh to near Wheeling. Every precaution was taken 
to guard against surprises of the enemy. Neverthe- 
less, it was well understood that a defensive policy, 
with whatever care plans might be laid, would prove 
ineffectual against occasional inroads of the wily, 
prowling savages, who in spite of every precaution 
frequently crossed the Ohio, fell suddenly upon their 
helpless victims, and then quickly recrossed that 
river into the wilderness beyond. 9 

It was the wide-spread and unarguable opinion of 
the people west of the Laurel Hill that the only way 
of destroying the Indians was to carry the war against 
them. Hence the expedition to the Sandusky towns 
which brought so much additional suffering in its 
unfortunate termination. 

A. Lochry to President Reed, April 17, 1781, writes : 

" The savages have begun tbeir hostilities, 8ince I came from Phila- 
delphia they have struck us in four different places, have taken and 
killed thirteen persons with a number of horses and other offsets of the 
inhabitants; two of the unhappy people were kUled one mile from 
Hannastown. Our country is worse depopulated than ever it has been.** * 

James Perry to President Reed, 1781 : 

u Skwioklbt, July 2, 1781. 
u Understanding that an express is going to Philadelphia from Col. 
Lochry, I >ball Just inform you our country is in the utmost confusion at 
present. About three weeks ago one James Chambers was taken pris- 
oner about two miles from my house, !a*t Friday two young women 
were killed in Ligouier Valley, and this morning a small garrison at 
Peter Clingensmltb's, about eight miles from this and lour or flvs miles 
from Hennas Town, consisting of between twenty and thirty women 
and children, was destroyed ; only three made their escape. The par- 
ticular* I cannot well inform you, as the party that was sent to bury 
the dead are not yet returned, and I wait every moment to hear of or 
perhaps see them strike at some other place. That party was supposed 
to be about seventeen. 1 ' 8 

Col. Lochry to President Reed, July 4, 1781 : 

" We have very distressing times here this summer. The enemy are 
almost constantly in our country, killing and captivating the inhabit- 
ants." 9 

• " Crawford's Campaign against Sandusky," Butterfleld, p. 8 For 
mnch information on the subject in hand the special reader is referred 
to the valuable publication quoted. 

? Arch., vol. Ix., 79. * Ibid., 240. • Ibid., 247. 
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In August, 1781, the detachment of the 8c re nth 
Maryland Regiment, which had been serving under 
Brodhead, left Fort Pitt, and returned over the moun- 
tains home. 

This season Loclry, the county lieutenant, appre- 
hending an attack on Hannastown or some untoward 
event, had erected a blockhouse on his farm on the 
Twelve-Mile Run, now near the convent in Unity 
township, whither he had the records removed for 
safety, and a magazine built for the powder and arms 
supply for the county of which he had charge. To 
this, however, the Council objected, and upon their 
objection he desisted. Tljeir chief ground of ob- 
jection was that by the collection of war munitions at 
one place the attention of the enemy would be 
drawn to that point, and the interests of a large por- 
tion of the people be greatly imperiled. 

In his letter to Washington of Dec. 3, 1781, Irvine 
said, — 

'" At present the people talk of flying, early in the sprtag, to the 
eastern side of tbo mountain, and an dallj flock I uj to ■>• to tnqnlre 
what rapport tb -jr nw, ««P«*t." 

It was very generally believed, and the commander 
himself shared in the opinion, that the failure of 
Clark and Gibson would greatly encourage the sav- 
ages to fall on the frontiers with double fury in the 
coming spring. 

The month of February, 1782, was one of unusual 
mildness. War-parties of savages from Sandusky 
visited the settlements and committed depredations 
earlier than usual on that account. From the failure 
of the expeditions against the Western Indians in the 
previous autumn, there had been a continued fear, a 
feverish state of feeling, during the winter all along 
the border; and now that the early melting of the 
snow had brought the savages at an unwouted season 
to the settlements, a more than usual excitement 
upon such an occasion prevailed. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DESTRUCTION OP HANNASTOWN. 

Spring of 1782— The Outposts deserted— Condition of the Hannastown 
Settlement^Tue People gather near to the Stations and work at Har- 
Test together— A Party go out to take off the Harvest of Mtclmel 
Huffnagle, north of Hannastown— One of the Reapers, seeing Indians 
watching from behind Trees, gires the Alarm, and they flee towards 
the Fort— The Court at Haunastowu adjourns without a Crier— 
Records taken to the Fort— General Jail Delivery— They all gather 
into the Stockade— Scouts sent out— Brlaon and Shaw pursued by the 

, Iudlans— Capt. Matthew Jack comes upon the Indians and escapes 
from them— Ue rides round the Country and sUrms the People— lie 
saves the Love Family— Indiuns come to the Town— They hold a Con- 
sultation, and are seen to have White Men for Commanders, who aro 
dressed like Indians— They plunder the Houses, fire on the Stockade, 
and mock at the Inmates— Thej send out a Party towards Miller's 
Station— The People gather at Allen's, at Hugh's, at Unity— Settlers 
gather into the Houses and get down their Rifles— Indians come on to 
the Mowers in the Bleadow at Miller's— The Number and Cists of Per- 
sons collected there— Women and Children gather into the Miller 
House—John Brownlee called back from attacking the Indians by 



■Is WUb— Olr*e khsr>etf •• te the lad lane- A Yoaaf Vaa takes 

•rowwise* CMM tm4 rasa takers* OeorsVs-Is parts** by a Flak af 
ladUM**4ki*m\m**j*-¥UU-9lnc**rW*Mp»«**+* left ea 
tb* Groan* at the Marcy of the 8a«afra-Sbe Is fcmad Maeftaf In ser 
owa Cui the a+xt Moraiaf -Shr lives to be Married, aod dlta ra OM 
Agr-The Roaast af Baaaswtowa karat dvwa-C-peala Jack It sua 
Wte * alarm the People at Mil lee's- The Eeees j aa es seem tka Ia- 
SMtea of the Hoaee— They bara the Hoaaas aad stoat dowa tha CatUa 
-Tie the Hands of the Pihwaers aad load tbasa wtih Stulea Goods 
—Drive the Weeplag Wusara lato Osptlvtty— Itrownlee aarrtea a Los4 
aa kit tack aad heebie Lit lie Child ea Ms aeck-The tod s aa a reetf- 
alas Browalea-Oaa er*skee a Tusaabawk Into bit Head aad kills alt 
Uttls D-y, aad also a Wosmii who faints— A Stirs atmat the Port— 
Peggy Shaw saves a Llttl* Chi LI— A BaU strikes bar la Ilia sVeaat— 
The barbaroaa Meoienl Trsatsaeat ska raaafeea while ska Itagars oat 
bar L fe— Tbs Two Bodies of ladtaas aalte aad ga lata Casta la the 
Craiitree Botioss— People collect at the Oeorga Pom— At Mtfktfcll a 
Crowd with Scoots go Armed to assist those la the foci— They coast 
to the Sseoald+rtaf T.»wa— Are let lato the Btatkada aad Beaad aa 
Alarm-Tbe ladtaae. Mstrala*, are scared, tbsaklag Boia s t tt aa n att 
have arrived, and after Mldolgbt they leave tor tka garth— Their 
Roate— They are pareaed as far as the Klshlsslaetat The People leak 
oat oa Deserted Hotaee— They bary the Dead where they were Joaad 
—To keep thesa frost Starring tka State allows tbest te draw BatJoas 
—What became of the Prleoatrt Who tka lavadatt vara aad where 
they came frost— Geo. Irvtne'e Letter to Wnablogtoo— SlngaUr Ac- 
count frost ta Indiaa after the War of tka Parry which burnt Baa- 
BMStowa— The Heroes of tka • Haaaeatowa War**— Tka Towa after 
Its Dsetractloa. 

The darkest and most gloomy period in tbe.history 
of Westmoreland County was from the spring of 1781 
to the spring of 1783. This was the night of dark- 
ness, the ttnebrm nocturnum. After the an christian 
murder of the Moravian Indians disaster followed 
disaster. Crawford walking around the stake in his 
bare feet on the hot cinders, praying to God to have 
mercy, and beseeching Girty only to (ill him ; the 
loss of so many brave men who had gone out with 
Lochry from about Hannastown and who never re- 
turned ; the frontier in wsr ;' the settlers fleeing back 
to the mountains; the desertion of the soldiers who 
were guarding the posts along the Allegheny; the 
untitled fields,— the memory and knowledge of these 
things haunted them day and night, and the shadows 
of death and want were across well-nigh every door 
in the land. 

Through the greater part of the year 1782 some of 
the settlers did not pretend to do anything but watch 
for the others, ready at an instant's warning to go 
wherever needed. Those who stayed about the fields 
and houses gladly worked for the rest, and depended 
on the fighters guarding the limits of the settlement. 
Of those in the Hannastown settlement who were 
looked up to as their foremost men were Capt. 
Matthew Jack, Col. Campbell, Capt. Love, Lieut. 
Guthrie, the Brown lees, the Brisous, the Shaws, the 
Wilsons. 

As the times grew darker their sympathies grew 
closer. At no other time did they live as one family, 
in a Bort of communism, for the fear of apparent 
death makes all men forget their enmity, Those, in 
such settlements as this, who worked worked in 
common. When a patch of rye or wheat was to be 
cut and gathered in it was a kind of serious frolic. 
This was so in the region bounded by the old military 
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road and the block-houses around the Sewickley set- 
tlement. 

We will remember that besides the regular forts 
and those block-house cabins, such as Fort Waltour 
and Miller's Station, there were in every locality 
other designated points to flee to which, being the 
most convenient, a crowd would most likely be col- 
lected at soonest. Such were George's cabin, to the 
northeast of Miller's about a mile, and Rugh's block- 
house, near the Beaver Dam on Jack's Run, about a 
mile to the south of now Greensburg. These were 
early settlements, the Miller farm having been in the 
.possession of that family from the time it was war- 
ranted. At this time this settlement was rather 
thickly peopled. Large fields had been cleared about 
the house, and stake-and-rider fences kept the cattle 
from trespassing. 

The militia in the service of the State had deserted 
from the posta, because they were not paid and were in 
rags, and the safety of the inhabitants was in their own 
exertions. While the gloom from repeated disasters 
still rested upon the people they gathered into the 
cabins about Hannastown aud nearer the block- 
houses and stations. The whole country north of the 
Great Road almost to the rivers northwestward of the 
Derry line was, so to speak, deserted. Fears were 
apprehended that the Hannastown settlement would 
be made an objective point, but there was no apparent 
danger more than a general fear. 

On Saturday, the 13th of July, 1782, the settlers 
next to Hannastown on the north, and those about 
the fort and the town itself who could be spared, went 
out to cut the harvest of Michael Hufiiiagle. Huff- 
nagle was the prothonotary and one of the judges of I 
the Common Pleas. He was one of the most active I 
and best known of the inhabitants. He had been an ' 
officer in the Westmoreland regiment, the Eighth in 
the Continental line, had seen service in the cam- 
paign in the Jerseys, and in one of the battles of the 
Revolution had been wounded in the leg. The wound 
allowed him to be exempt from military duty, but on 
his return he had entered actively into the civil ser- 
vice, and had gained much influence. He had a farm 
about a mile and a half north of the town, and while 
he was engaged in the duties of his office his neigh- 
bors took their turn at his fields. At this time court 
was being held at the old house, first built by Robert 
Hanna and used by him. By the records of the Com- 
mon Pleas and Quarter Sessions it appears that the 
July terra commenced on the second Tuesday of July, 
1782, before Edward Cook and his associates, Cook j 
holding these courts in Westmoreland under a special ! 
commission. | 

From an imperfect narrative and from many con- j 
flicting accounts we have collated the facts which can ! 
be taken as authentic, and which we believe are sub- ' 
stantially correct. I 

The reaping-party had cut down one field and were ! 
about finishing it, after they had eaten their din- 



ner in the shade, when one of the reapers crossed 
over to the farther side next the wood. As he neared 
the opposite edge of the field where the wood feath- 
ered in he espied some Indians watching the party 
from behind trees as the party were coming out to 
take their places. The man ran back and gave the 
alarm that the Indians were coming. The party hur- 
ried from the field with all speed, some going towards 
the place where they had at first collected, others 
through the woods to alarm the settlera and to reach 
their homes, but most ran direct for the fort and 
town. When they came running into the town all 
was confusion. One, using a familiar form of ex- 
pression, says that the sudden inroad of the savages 
that afternoon was like aclap of thunderfrom a clear 
sky. The records were taken from the court-house to 
the stockade; the door of the round-logged jail was 
opened, and the prisoners confined were allowed to go 
at large ; and while some were running about helping 
the women and children and decrepit old people 
others themselves were hurrying into the fort and* 
making ready to close the big gate cut in the pali- 
sades. The suddenness of the onslaught can be imag- 
ined when that none made an effort to secure their 
household treasures, their clothing, or movable stuff. 
Before the Indians had yet made their appearance 
about the town itself, and soon after the news reached 
there, a kind of a consultation was informally held by 
some of the men to decide on a plan of action. The 
people who had remained at the town were now 
within the shelter of the stockade. There chanced to 
be about the town then some who would rather have 
fought Indians than eat dinner, and who would not 
have slept knowing that any of the settlers were in 
danger and the woods full of such vermin. Some of 
these, »t is said volunteered to go out in the direction 
of the fields, that they might see where the Indians 
were collected, to get their strength and to report 
their objective movements. James Brison and David 
Shaw were of this party. But before these left and 
among the first to go out, was Capt. Matthew Jack 
who on his good horse, took a circling route to recon- 
noitre to find something of the intention of the sav- 
ages, and to alarm the settlements nearest the town 
Capt. Jack, although going in a way not directly to- 
wards the fields from the fort, was the first to come 
upon the place where they were collected, not far from 
where the reapers had left. They were then apparently 
consulting and agreeing upon a plan of attack His 
quick perception took in the whole situation at once 
The instant he reined his horse in he was seen He 
turned his horse and fled, and they followed. Com- 
ing back he met the young men who had started out 
after he had. He yelled to them to run for their lives 
that he would circle round before going to the-fort' 
expecting by the speed of his horse and his knowl- 
edge of the land to get back before they should ar- 
rive there, or in case of pursuit to evade them for 
there was no one ever thought that fear of the In- 
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dians ever onoe possessed him, being by nature fear* 
lest and excitable, and having had much experience 
in the troubles of the frontier. The captain from here 
kept in a southerly course to the right of the fort, and 
in the direction of Miller's, although not to Miller's. 
On his way he came to where the Lore family lived, 
somewhat above a mile from the fort. These he as- 
sisted off, taking Mrs. Love and her small babe on 
the horse behind him, and carrying them, if not to 
the fort, to some place of safety. Of the day's work 
of this gallant chevalier this incident is proven in the 
accounts and well preserved in the traditions of the 
Hannastown descendants. 

The young men whom we have mentioned of, on 
meeting Capt Jack, took his word and hurried back 
towards the town. The Indians caught sight of Shaw 
and his, companions, and no doubt honing to reach 
the town before they were expected, came running at 
full speed after the scouts ; for they were surely under 
the impression that news had not yet reached the vil- 
lage, that they would capture the scouts by running 
them down, or at least that they would make their 
attack before the people could have time to get away. 
Then began the old-fashioned race for life. The 
scouts were good woodsmen and swift runners, and 
they knew the ground well ; every path, every hollow, 
every jutting rock was familiar. If they could reach 
the Crabtree Run, which marked its way through 
the rough ravine, they might then feel safe, for the 
Indians would hardly pursue them under cover of the 
houses. By the time they reached the Creek they 
could hear the footfalls of their pursuers, and 
glancing back over their shoulders see through the 
foliage the sun glistening on the naked backs, and 
the tufts of hair swinging in the brushing wind. The 
Indians, not sure of their prey, and evidently not 
to alarm the town, did not fire. Shaw, on reaching 
the brow of the hill upon which the town was built, 
ran to his father's house again to see if the family were 
out From here he turned towards the stockade. By 
this time the foremost of the savages had emerged from 
the wood, and were showing themselves in the open 
space between the crown of the hill and the houses. 
Shaw here stopped, and drawing up his long-barreled, 
six-foot rife, with unerring aim dropped one of the 
wretches in his tracks. He entered through the door- 
gate of the fort, which was closed behind bim. 

Thus, luckily, by the time the Indians and rene- 
gades came up the inhabitants of Hannastown were 
safely within the palisades of their stockade. Then, 
on the testimony of HufTnagle, at about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, the town, consisting of about thirty 
cabins and houses, was attacked by above a hundred 
Indians and white renegades called Tories acting 
with them. 

When the crew saw how that they had been cheated 
out of a rare butchery they gave utterance to one of 
those indescribable yells which so closely resembled 
the cry of a brute in torture, the recollection of which 



long after chilled the blood of those who escaped. 
Then dispersing- they fell to pillaging the cabins, 
throwing the goods oat and scattering then abort. 
Some of them in view of the fort danced about in 
derision, brandishing their tomahawks and knives. 
They were exasperated that the whites should escape, 
for their very expedition had been specially directed 
against this place. 

When it appeared to the Indians that they had 
been baffled, they were called together by their leaders, 
about whom they grouped together to the side of the 
town and not far from the stockade. Here they pow- 
wowed in some sort of consultation, evidently con- 
sidering about attacking the fort. Their language 
was loud, and their gestures were wild and Impulsive; 
but they seemed to be well under the control of their 
leaders, who could be recognised as white men dressed 
in Indian fashion. It is stated with the utmost show* 
ing of authority that during this time they might 
have been fired upon with effect from the fort. The 
whites, however, although by insult and injury driven 
almost to desperation, did not choose to begin the fight, 
being evidently advised in this, for by so doing the 
whole force would have been brought down upon 
them. The Indians, as was afterwards ascertained, 
had concluded not to make an attack till the follow- 
ing morning; and the hope of salvation in this 
matter for the whites was in waiting till assistance 
should come. 

When the consultation was ended, a body of In- 
dians and renegades started off in the direction of 
Miller's. The number of this pack is variously 
estimated, some placing; it at forty .or fifty, and it m 
not probable that it was less than the first number. 
But for those that remained at the town there was 
still some occasion for gratification left, and running 
up and down with a concerted action at the same 
time, they set fire to the town at a number of places. 
No obstacle was in the way of the fire, and the favor- 
ing wind made by the fire itself was so propitious 
that the cluster of houses was soon ablase, and in- a 
short time the town was reduced to ashes, with the 
exception of the fort and two houses nearest to it 
and covered by it. One of these houses was 
Hanna's. 

As the flames burst up through the dry clapboard 
roofs and ttfe logs crackled in the heat, the savages 
now drunken with whiskey and mad with rage, danced 
around in the open space between the' houses and the 
fort, not mindless, however, of keeping at a respectful 
distance out of the range of the guns. But from 
where they were they mocked in an insulting way 
those who were pent up, and held up in their view 
the articles which they had stolen from the houses. 
One noble warrior had appropriated .to his particular 
self a brilliant military coat which he had found in 
ransacking a house. He had put it on, and so pea- 
cocked out strutted back and forth in rather too 
close range of the fort, for some one within, drawing 
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a true bead upon him, fired, when the warrior leaped 
in the air, and thus sacrificed his life, to his vanity. 

Communication with the outside of the fort was 
now entirely cut off. The scouts who had not re- 
turned could not now get in, and when they heard 
the noise about the town did not make an effort to do 
so, but kept alarming the country. The stockade, 
although a good place of defense, was at this time so 
poorly manned with all the needful men and muni- 
tions that the ultimate safety of these rested more 
with their friends on the outside than upon their own 
exertions. That no attack had been previously made 
upon the settlement was owing to the existence of 
the fort Its inmates now for the most part were 
decrepit old people and women and children. 

The incursion had been so sudden that no unusual 
means had been brought into use for perfecting its 
capability to withstand a two-days 1 siege. No muni- 
tions were j kept here, as what could be spared were 
sent farther to the front, and the young men who had 
gone out on the frontiers with the expeditions of the 
season previous had taken their best rifles with 
them. A few old, half-worn-out muskets, which had 
passed through the hands of the county lieutenants, 
and which were unfit to arm the regulars or the 
militia with, had found their way hither, and these, 
with the arms carried in by the people from the town, 
were all they had. The number of those imprisoned 
during that day and night has been differently given. 
Most of the accounts give it by mere conjecture. 
Perhaps the number of all — men, women, and chil- 
dren — was between forty and fifty, of whom about 
twenty were fighting-men. Huffnagle says they had 
only nine guns ; of these it is certain they did not 
have enough to arm all who could have used them. 

At Miller's, about two and a half miles southeast 
of the village through the woods, were collected per- 
haps twoscore souls. 1 The cabin block-house here 
was the mansion-house of Capt. Samuel Miller, of 
the old Eighth Regiment in the service of the Conti- 
nent, but who had now been dead some four years. 
The rest of the Miller family, with his widow, now 
married to one Andrew Cruickshanks, and her family, 
still lived on the farm. The Miller house was an 
old landmark; and while the captain was alive he 
was .one of the leaders to whom the neighbors looked 
as to a father. As it was/ the cabin-house was still 
open to all who came. Here before these times the 
neighbors had come for years to cut down the har- 
vest, as they were doing now, and here on the smooth 
puncheon floor of the lower story of the double cabin, 

i The old Miller houte was near the site of the barn on the farm now 
owned by William Bnssell, Esq., of Greensbarg, on the right side of the 
railroad going westward. The same spring that supplies the present 
house then supplied the old house and the cabins about it. The nttack 
was in all probability from the northeast side, along that part of the hill 
and sloping ralley (or rather depression of ground) which lies in that 
direction. After tearing the station the Indians passed up along the 
hillside and near where the baru on the hill back of the present farm- 
bouse now stands. 
10 



on many an evening the young lads and girls danced 
corn-rows and cut the pigeon-wing to the music of the 
scratching fiddle. There had been at this time of great 
distress some three or four other cabins temporarily 
erected near the main one for shelter of those who had 
come to the station. At the beginning of this harvest 
there were, perhaps, above a dozen families represented 
at the farm . It has long been credited that a marriage 
festival was being celebrated at Miller's on that par- 
ticular day of the incursion, and that some of the party 
collected there were brought together by this occasion. 
There seems, indeed, to be good authority for this, 
but yet with very attentive research and after some 
exertion in this particular ,we must conclude that 
there still remains a doubt on this narration. Some 
of the best informed had never heard anything about 
it only from the printed account; others, who late in 
life read only the printed version, totally denied it, 
and those who in green old age still preserve the 
hearsay, and are conversant with no other source of 
information, can throw no light upon this side of the 
question. Such a version might readily have arisen 
and circulated from the fact of the number of people 
collected together there at that time. There were 
some there on that occasion from the town itself, 
among them the two daughters of Robert Hanna, 
both of whom were taken, and one of whom (Jennet 
Hanna) married a British officer when they were in 
Canada. 

But these represented the families pf the neighbor* 
ing settlers and fanners, and they had been drawn 
together from various causes. Some of them were 
the wives and children of soldiers who, being in ser- 
vice for the rest, had left the protection of their help- 
less ones to their neighbors ; some, indeed, were widows 
and orphans ; some from a distance beyond the main 
road had gathered hither and taken up their abode, 
waiting for better times; some to help during the 
harvest the Millers, the Georges, the Rughs, the Jacks, 
and any who needed it. Among them were two or 
three of those hardy backwoodsmen who had seen 
service of the roughest sort, who were as brave as the 
bravest, noble as the noblest, brusque in manner and 
rough in address. Of these we identify John Brown- 
lee, who was known as Capt Brownlee, a soldier in 
Capt. Joseph Er win's company of the Eighth Reg- 
iment, under whom he had seen some service in the 
Jerseys. From the time he was out of the regular 
service he was a prominent fighter on the frontier, 
and went out with many parties from that region of 
country. He was a muscular, stoutish man, and the 
hero of a chosen circle. To the Indians he was as 
they, savage, inexorable, and bloodthirsty, sharing to 
the fullest that peculiar loathsome feeling towards 
them which appears to be common in those who are 
brought in contact with them on the outskirts of the 
West at this day. He regarded an Indian as a " var- 
mint," the lowest thing of God's creation, and on 
more than one occasion had led parties to intercept 
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and destroy those who, to My all that could be said, 
were only suspicion*. These thought, like Shaw, that 
a man was in duty bound to shoot an Indian whenever 
he saw one. 1 Yqt in his contact during so many try- 
ing and weary months with those objects of his ab- 
horrence he had not lost that exquisite sensitiveness 
for his own race and kin which so strougly marks the 
highest civilization. To the women he was a true 
man, courteous and respectful ; to his wife the beau 
ideal of a husband ; and towards the children whom 
he loved he had that happy faculty of expression 
which wins and allures by the spontaneous disclosure 
of the passions and feelings of the heart During 
the dark times of 1781 and 1782 we hear of the 
Brown lees often, the name being well known in fron- 
tier times, and it stands yet in old records and peti- 
tions, and in the list of that band of immortals who 
suffered at' Valley Forge. Our Brownlee lived when 
at home on, a farm to the northeast of Miller's, better 
known latterly as the Cope farm. 

With all the excitement incident to the sudden 
appearance of the savages, and with the active exer- 
tions of the scouts, the crew were, as we have seen, 
about the town, and must have been on their way to 
the station at Miller's before word reached there. In 
all probability the noise about the fort gave the men 
in the field the first intimation of danger, for some- 
how the air was full of forebodings. Away down 
near Unity Church, where was being held prepara- 
tory service to communion, the word was carried that 
afternoon, and the congregation dispersed homeward, 
while their pastor, the Rev. Power, who lived long 
to relate it, hastened towards his home near Mount 
Pleasant; and the solitary men working in the fields 
heard on the sultry afternoon the echoes of the guns, 
and leaving their sickles, suspicious of coming evil, 
hastened to their cabins, got down their pouches, ran 
bullets, called their little ones in, and barred the 
doors. Those near Allen's block-house gathered there. 
Across the country, at a little block-house, the re- 
mains of which are still to be seen about a mile and 
a half north of Greensburg on the Salem road, lived 
Kepple, a brother-in-law of Michael Rugh. Kepple 
was in the field with his team, his dog running towards 
him, frisking and barking with all signs of fear, and 
the sound of the far-off crack of the guns made him 
on the instant strip the gears from his horses and 
hasten back to the house, built for war and peace, 
and barricade the openings. A couple of families 
were sheltered here till the danger was over. 

At Miller's the first that were alarmed were the 
men mowing in a meadow, and to these the noise of 
the guns brought the first intimation. The men, list- 
ening, knew the sounds came from the direction of the 
fort. They'threw down their scythes and ran towards 
the houses ; but before they reached there they heard 
the war-whoop, and some shots were fired by the fore- 

* Taking the Irishman's motto at Donnybrook Fair,—" Whenerer 70a 
so* a head, hit it" 



most Indiana, who emerged from the wood mad 
into the fields and along the fenoes as the men 
going out. No correct portraiture of the s cene at 
the cabins can be given. The people ran about in 
the utmost distraction. 8ome, intent only on their 
own escape, got off, and among these were a few 
women and children. A little girl, who died an old 
woman, much beloved and respected, hid herself 
among the blackberry bushes till the favoring night 
came down with its kind darkness. 

At the Miller house itself were most of the women 
and ch ildren col lected. These were irresolute through 
fear, which the poets say is contagious; and indeed 
the cries of the helpless increased the panic which 
had been created by the sudden appearance of danger, 
the desertion of the men, and the horrid whooping of 
the red brood yelling their cries of doom. But al- 
though it is too true that some men, cowardly at 
heart, left at the first alarm, yet that instinct of human 
nature, happily for our kind not to be crashed out or 
wholly smothered under adversity and in trouble, was 
forcibly awakened and displayed, to the lasting honor 
of that hardy race. Could a man, at such a time, 
leave his wife, his child, his mother, or sister? Nay, 
we have instances of some not joined by ties of blood 
or affinity losing their life in the effort to save those 
who could only be called their friends. Those who 
started in time made their way over the hills to the 
Peter George farm. Some escaped to Hugh's block- 
house, and some by hiding in the fields until night 
But there were timid ones who could not be prevailed 
to put themselves under the protection of the men, 
and by leaving the roofs for. the woods and fields risk 
the chances of escaping by flight rather than pu$ 
themselves on the mercy of the savages. 

When the alarm was first given, or soon after, 
Brownlee, as is reported, was in the house. He 
snatched his rifle and ran to the door, and there see- 
ing a couple of Indians entering the gate, he made 
at them on a run. It was believed that he could 
have made his escape, and in all probability would 
have done so, and not with a selfish motive, well 
knowing that a chief object of the Indians was booty 
and prisoners, and resting assured that he and the 
other whites could recapture their friends. Such a 
termination would not have been a remarkable event 
in the frontier annals. But this intent was on the 
instant changed, for above the confusion and excite- 
ment the voice of his wife pierced his ear crying for 
help,—" Jack, are you going to leave me ?" The cry 
unnerved the man, who, facing half a dozeu wild 
barbarians, by their sudden war-cry would not have 
been so unnerved. He returned backward with his 
face towards the Indians, and beside the door gave 
himself up to their pleasure. 

The Indians by this time, coming up in different 
directions, had surrounded the house, so that its in- 
mates were secured as prisoners, while the scattered 
fugitives were chased by others close in pursuit. One 
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young man, who on the first alarm ran to the house 
to warn them and give assistance, snatched up a child 
which is said chanced to he one of Brown lee's. He 
had not gone far with it when he saw himself followed 
by three or four of the Indians. The young man was 
a swill runner, and his strength, had he not been en- 
cumbered with the child, would have enabled him to 
gain upon them. But as it was now it was a question 
with him whether he could even keep up the distance 
between them. Such suspicions ran through his mind, 
and still he ran on for a distance desperately, looking 
not in any particular direction, but by his strength 
gaining on the upland which rises towards the old 
George place, till suddenly before him rose a thick 
copse of low growth ; beyond that was a rye-field not 
yet cut down. He reached the thicket, passed through, 
and for a few moments was lost to their view by the 
intervening foliage. On the side of the field next the 
thicket was a worm stake-and-rider fence. Coming to 
this he climbed it, and jumped out far into the rye. 
Where he alighted upon his feet he lay down with 
the child. Then the savages came running up. They 
looked over the field, leaped over the fence, and ran 
along the edge of the field on past him where he lay. 
They had lost sight of their game, and the thicket 
for an instant had deluded them. The young man 
heard them coming back. The child lay quiet. With 
slow steps they repassed within a few steps of the two, 
muttering expressions of disappointment. 

One of the most singularly remarkable incidents of 
that day is one which has in it more of romance than 
of the common occurrences of real life. This is the 
seemingly miraculous escape, or rather preservation, 
of a small child, almost a babe. The common story 
which has long obtained, partly from the honorable 
judge's account, 1 and partly from exaggerated state- 
ments bordering upon the marvelous — a clothing in 
which many common people are but too apt to vest 
everything out of the ordinary way — deserves correc- 
tion. It is that of a man who, carrying off his child 
and assisting his mother, saw the Indians gaining 
upon him and certain death to all if he did not run 
the risk of sacrificing one by leaving it and escaping 
with the other, — that is, either his child or his mother. 
Then, as the story goes, on the instant he dropped 
the child, and by helping his mother they both made 
their escape, and, strange to say, the child the next 
morning was found safe in its former home. This 
has been the commonly accepted version. We have 
taken more than usual pains to trace the story up to 
its source, and fortunately have been more successful 
in so doing than in many other instances. The sin- 
gular deliverance of the child, in which centres the 
chief interest, was in all narratives the same. The 
truthfulness of the occurrence is assured. We have 
traced the version through the family in which the 
incident occurred ; it has been repeated on the testi- 

l Jndga Oonltoo'f account, published in Pttm. Argut, 1836. 



mony of several distinct persons, who are fully en- 
titled to be heard. It has been related by one, a 
gentleman of good judgment and veracity, himself a 
descendant of one of the principal actors in that 
scene, whose assertions are entitled to credence, in 
that it robs the part which tends to the romantic of 
its tinsel fringe, and clothes it with the reality of 
every-day life and passions and fears, and chiefly is 
it the version that came from the child thus saved 
in her ripe old age, as she had learned it from voices 
long since silent. 

Among those, then, who made v an effort to escape 
was Mrs. Cruickshanks, who had been Mrs. Miller. 
She had with her her young child, and she was par- 
tially assisted by her brother. The woman seeing 
they were pursued by a single Indian, and being un- 
able from fright to proceed farther without help, ex- 
claimed to her brother that unless he shot the Indian 
she would be killed. Cruickshanks then turned and 
fired, but as he did so the Indian " clamped" a tree, 
as they called it, that is, threw his arms around it 
and stuck to it like bark itself. He did not stop to 
see whether he had killed the Indian, nor did his 
sister know ; but while they escaped the babe was left 
on the ground. Mrs. Cruickshanks escaped into one 
of the neighboring block-houses, to where that night 
her son, and the only surviving son of Capt. Miller, 
then a lad, also came. 1 

Whether the Indian was shot, or whether he was 
afraid to pursue, being somewhat detached from the 
rest, cannot be told. He certainly did not pursue 
them farther. The greatest subject of wonder then Is 
what the child did during this time and subsequently; 
lor the next morning, wlien the whites ventured to 
inspect the cabins, the child was found in the only 
cabin left standing, in its own cot, sleeping the sleep 
of innocent childhood, and all around desolation and 
death. The simple folk regarded it as a miracle, and 
loved to dwell upon it to their children, pointing out 
with simple devotion the providence of God to their 
fathers in the olden time. The infant grew to woman- 
hood, married a man of the name of Campbell, and 
died at an advanced Hge almost a generation after 
those hardy men who experienced the excitement of 
that memorable day were food for worms. As to 
what the Indians had to do with the saving of the 
child it is, of course, all conjecture. It is reasonable 
to infer that the Indian when fired at gave up the 
| pursuit, if, indeed, he was not killed. It is more 
I than probable that the child lay undisturbed and un- 
| noticed till the savages had passed away, and that 
then, finding its way back in the dusk to its own 
cabin, wearied out, it lay down in its bed and fell 
asleep. It is not at all probable that it at any time 
fell to the mercies of those unrelenting savages, who, 
goaded on by renegades worse than savages them- 
selves, and filled with the memories of wrongs, were 

* 8m biographical tk«tch of Mr. Bamntl Miller, io thii book. 
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seldom known to have companion on human woes, 
and who did not distinguish between the scalp-lock 
of a tender girl and that of a bronzed and grizzled 
fighter. 

With the utmost haste, and at nearly the same 
time, were these things transpiring. While some of 
the Indians had scattered about, and were pursuing 
the fugitive whites, the most of them had surrounded 
the house. No defense whatever was offered. Capt. 
Jack, true to his promise, and in his devotedness to 
the unwarned inhabitants, was too late to give ttfe 
word of alarm to the people here. He had started for 
Miller's, and just as Brownlee rested by the door the 
captain dashed up the lane towards the house. He 
tad been too late, and seeing the Indians about the 
yard he turned his horse. As he did so their bullets 
cut his bridle and whistled about his head. He es- 
caped unhurt, and turning his horse about he rode 
over fences and logs and through the woods and fields 
on his rare good beast, and fetched up at George's, 
where were costing those who escaped that ray 
and the men from the farms. 

The Indians, after securing the prisoners, tied the 
hands of the men behind their backs, huddled them 
out before the cabin-fort together, and after getting 
out of the cabins whatever they wanted, set the 
houses on fire. The chief house, Miller's, was con- 
sumed, but it would appear that not all the other 
sheds or cabins were. The horses and cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and dogs were shot down where they stood or 
as they ran about. This is attested by Huffnagle and 
Duncan, who places the number of cattle so de- 
stroyed at about one hundred. Of their prisoners the 
greater number were women and children. Of the 
men, Brownlee was the most conspicuous. 

The captives were laden with the plunder and 
goods which themselves had been robbed of. The 
sobbing women and crying children were driven in a 
flock before the marauders into a captivity worse 
than exile. The burdens upon their backs were light 
to the load upon their hearts. All ties of kindred, of 
home, of fields familiar indeed in sorrow, but now 
doubly dear, all were torn asunder. They thought 
they had seen these for the last time. Some there 
were who kept up, or seemed to keep up, courage, 
evidently looking for help from their neighbors. The 
calm, heroic, and changeless appearance of such as 
Brownlee among them was a relief to such as these. 
There was one woman especially who could not help 
expressing her feelings. Looking through her tears 
to Brownlee, she said, " I am glad, Capt. Brownlee, 
that we have got you along with us." These were 
unfortunate words. Some say that the renegades had 
recognized Brownlee and knew him all the time. 
This does net appear reasonable. They knew him by 
name and by report, but it is not likely they recog- 
nized him in person. Brownlee's plan to deceive was 
perfect. He gave himself up without offering resist- 
ance where resistance would have availed nothing, 



and which show of resistance would, in all probabil- 
ity, have been the certain destruction of the helpleza 
ones. He kept silent during all the time they war* 
about him, while they tied his hands, and while they 
piled their trumpery upon his back. 

There is no doubt that during this time he wiahed 
to keep off suspicion, and to disguise his identity by 
acting with the implicit submission of a coward. 
Nothing could make the settlers believe but that ha 
contemplated making his escape at the first opportu- 
nity, perhaps that night; that be would have found 
out their strength, and thus told the whites how to 
attack to the beat advantage; that he would have re- 
turned upon them, and liberating the real of the 
captives, have had more than retributive justice. It 
is almost certain, then, that they did not know him 
till about the time the remark was made by the woman, 
and when it was apparent he was the centre of the 
band of unfortunates. But so it was that from that 
instant his fate was sealed. On the mention of his 
name hasty glances were cast from one to the other 
of the savages and back upon the prisoner. A couple 
of them in guttural growlings were seen to consult 
together, and then evidently they determined upon 
what was afterwards done. Brownlee trudged on, 
the centre of a weeping group. He was heavily 
laden with luggage, and in addition carried upon his 
back one of his smallest children. At a descending 
ground he stooped to adjust his child upon his shoul- 
ders; drawing its tiny arms more closely about his 
neck. As he was so doing one of the Indians that 
had eyed him so closely sneaked up behind him and 
dashed the hatchet into his head. Brownlee fell 
headlong, and the child rolled over him. The next 
instant the child was killed by the same savage with 
the same hatchet which had laid open the skull of 
the gentle and tender-hearted father. The wife of 
Brownlee, full of horror, witnessed the death of her 
husband and child. Another woman shrieked out as 
she fell swooning to the ground. And she met the 
same fate, the Indians, as was supposed, taking her 
to be the real wife of the dead man. 

The band of Indians that had these prisoners in 
charge moved round and rejoined the company whom 
they had left about the fort. In the closing twilight 
the body together left the destroyed place, and re- 
moved towards the northeastward of the town, and 
fixed their camp in the hollow through which flows 
the Crabtree. They here regaled themselves on what 
they had stolen, and while some in the darksome 
shadows were left to watch, the rest were concerting 
on future action. 

The Indians during the afternoon had not made a 
concerted attack upon the fort ; they were evidently 
afraid to do so. The suspense which those cooped up 
there during that time sustained may with effort be 
imagined. Hope, the only medicine for the miser- 
able, was about all left them. If their neighbors 
should not come to their help during,the night, they 
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could expect nothing but captivity if the next morn-\ 
ing they should surrender, and if they resisted and/ 
fought, possibly a frightful death. The terror of thej 
women part was heightened by the fate of yound 
Peggy Shaw, who lay in agony on a cot in the cabin 
of the stockade. 

The death of this maiden was long the centre of 
interest in the incursion, and whenever and wherever 
Hannastown has been talked about among the de- 
scendants of these people this episode has been talked 
of with it. It is not then to be wondered at that more 
than ordinary interest attaches to the narrative, nor 
that strange and exaggerated stories should have been 
coined and passed for current. The story has been 
told in many ways, but the most simple and truthful 
way is enough to make her character beautiful, her ac- 
tions heroic, her life romantic, and her death full of 
glory. 

Margaret Shaw was the sister of David Shaw and 
Alexander Shaw. Alexander Shaw was the last man 
to go into the fort on that day, and David was a hunter 
and scout widely known, one of those rough back- 
woodsmen who, raised in the wilderness and on the 
verge of war, knew only the duty of defending the 
outposts and killing Indians, who could not to" his 
dying day brook the conventionalisms of civilization, 
and who, in short, belonged to that class who had 
made a law unto themselves. He had gone, when of 
age, into the army as a substitute for his father. His 
term of service being over he was now at home, and 
almost as much in war as he could have been any- 
where, and as # much in his element as a wolf in the 
forest All knew and remembered how quick he had 
been to apprehend the danger, and all admired his 
sonly devotion in seeing that his old father was in the 
fort before he himself went in. His sister was of the 
same blood. She was young at that time, only twelve 
or thirteen years, but for her age was large and mus 
cular. 



After they had gone into the fort, and while yet all 
was confusion, and each one appearing to be inter- 
ested in his own personal safety, a little child had/ 
crept unnoticed towards the picketing of the stockade.! 
Peggy Shaw seeing it ran to fetch it back. This wasj 
under the random fire kept up by the savages. Aa 
she stooped to gather it into her arms a bullet struck 
her in the right breast and penetrated her lung. She\ 
did not die suddenly, as is supposed, but lingered for 
some two weeks. This fortnight must have been one 
of intense suffering. Instead of having good clinical 
treatment, she was submitted to the barbarous manip- 
ulations of unskilled backwoods surgery. A silk 
handkerchief was drawn through the incision, and 
allowed to be continually drawn back and forth as 
long as any greenish discharge followed. A bullet- 
wound, from a half-superstitious belief, was thought 
to be poisonous, and the presence of the poison was 
taken to be denoted by the pus which exuded from 
the suppurating sore. In her lingering her body 



wasted to a mere frame. Her remains were laid to 
rest in the burying-ground of the old Middle Presby- 
terian Church, two miles northeast of Mount Pleasant 
It was then not to be wondered aj that the act ' 
talked of with admiration, and she in her 
membered with pity. Truly she died, as one long ago 
expressed it, a victim to her kindness of heart 

It is said that the child she saved by her own death 
lived and grew to womanhood, but the identity is 
lost in the number who have been so designated. 
* While these things were going on the country all 
around was being alarmed. There seems to have been 
a great noise from the shouting of the Indians and 
the cracking of guns kept up all the afternoon about the 
fort. Some say that when the men came together at 
George's many guns were fired in a volley to arouse 
the neighborhood. The greatest crowd which col- 
lected together at any one place was here. By the 
evening there were gathered well-nigh forty men, al- 
though some by exaggeration say more. Perhaps the 
force here was stronger than that at the fort It was 
decided to make an effort to assist those. Scouts re- 
ported that the renegades were remaining together 
after the two parties had joined. 

The long July twilight had gone out, and darkness, 
with favoring rain-clouds, was gathering over the 
sombre woods when a party of about thirty, as it is 
said, left George's for Hannastown. Some of them 
were on horseback, and all were well armed with 
rifles. In after-years the suspicion of cowardice was 
imputed to some who lived thereabout, but the in- 
stances were few and hard to be authenticated. For 
one to skulk off then when the neighbors were crying 
for help and almost in the* clutches of the savages was 
to incur an odium which would remain and> attach to 
him as long as he lived, and which would taint hie 
memory to his children's children. Their resolution 
was, therefore, fixed. The scouts reported to the main 
body as they advanced ; those, who had volunteered 
for that purpose, and who were accustomed to tread 
the woods like a cat, had given word where the Indiana 
and renegades were encamped. Cautiously advancing 
the party came within sight of the town, and saw at a 
distance the dim outline of the stockade. As they ap- 
proached closer they could see by the fitful gleams of 
the burning logs, which yet occasionally crackled up 
in flickering sparks and cast sombre shadows against 
the dark line of trees, the white-washed walls of the 
palisades. No Indians were about the piles of ashes 
or upon the open place next the fort As they came 
from the farther side they made themselves known to 
the inmates, when the gate was thrown open, and at 
length all were safely within. 

The Rev. Richard Lee, ft Presbyterian minister, 
stopping about the vicinity of Hannastown a number 
of years ago, while Howv ft f tJie persons who had been 
eye- witnesses to th^ j c ^\oU of the place were still 
living, and while t\* ^ tf °* t1l08e ^° weTe *** 
immediate descen A ^ me^ « Af & *ho had participated 
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was still green, gathered a number of reminiscences 
and published them in a Pittsburgh paper. While 
there are many things in his article which are ultra 
authentic, there are some statements which, sup- 
ported by corroborative testimony, are worthy to be 
remembered. The part which we thus retain was 
mainly derived through Mrs. Elizabeth Craig from 
Miss Freeman, one of the persons mentioned, and 
from Mrs. Alexander Craig, a daughter of James 
Clark, one of the defenders of the fort. 

When the Indians retired at night into the woods 
to divide their plunder and prisoners they lighted 
fires and began a distribution. The warriors in their 
new costumes presented a ludicrous appearance: some 
of them had shawls tied around their waists, and 
others had on bonnets and petticoats. One of these, 
like his cousin, the dark-visaged Othello, " perplex 'd 
in the extreme," was puzzled in trying to encase him- 
self in a silk dress, for the sleeve being very tight, 
after the fashion, and he trying to force his big foot 
into it, after the manner of drawing on a stocking or 
breech-clout, coum get his heel no further than the 
elbow of it. He was thereupon so amazingly pleased, 
and he made such a laughable appearance as he 
frisked about on one foot, that, gathering a crowd of 
companions around him, he got them into right good 
humor, which possibly inured to the benefit of the 
captives. 

About midnight, upon hearing the noise at the stock- 
ade, they held a council, and at the conclusion they 
seized upon one of their captives, and painting his 
body with black stripes, tied him to a tree. He had 
been assigned to torture. The savages, armed with 
sticks and tomahawks, ranged themselves into two 
lines, between which some of the other prisoners were 
to run the gauntlet. The men were put through first, 
and of these some were badly beaten. Then came the 
women. Among these were the two daughters of 
Banna. From the first Jane, the younger of these, 
had got the good favor of the warriors. She had, with 
great tact, extended her hand to the Indian who took 
her, and greeted him as " brother." She had laughed 
out at the antic caperings of the warrior trying ou the 
dress, which she recognized, and he no doubt, in a 
sudden fit of good humor, tried to be worthy. These 
two young women, on the relation of Miss Freeman, 
escaped unhurt ; the Indian who had taken them and 
the other who created the sport showing them mate- 
rial aid, but Miss Freeman herself, having red hair, 
which was a color much disliked by those fastidious 
gentlemen (of the "bow" monde), was nearly killed. 
She, however, escaped with her life, and many years 
after she returned, Dr. Posthlewaite attended her when 
suffering from the blows she had then received upon 
her skull with the butt end of a tomahawk. They did 
not have the satisfaction which they had anticipated 
in torturing the prisoner, for the noise of drums and 
the clamor in the fort increasing, they tomahawked 
him at once, and soon after began their retreat. 



It was on the part of the white* believed on all 
sides that an attack would be made in the morning, 
and so a plan was agreed upon by those in the fort 
to make the presence of those who had come in dar- 
ing the early night-time known. A couple of old 
drums found in the fort were braced up, and while 
the gate was left open the horsemen galloped back 
and forth over the corduroy bridge across the run at 
the foot of the hill to the beating of the drama. This 
was to make believe that reinforcements from Fort 
Ligonier and from the country had come in in great 
numbers. The stratagem had the desired effect The 
renegades listened with something of apprehension, 
and they could not but observe the marked change in 
the acclamations of the inmates. On the ghostly 
night-air, laden with desolation and fears, these were 
sounds of doom. They called in all their gang with 
the sounds of the whippoorwill and the screech-owl. 
In the after-part of the night they fled, carrying with 
them whatever booty they could well take on their 
own backs and on the backs of their prisoners. The 
number of these captives which they took along was 
about twenty, and the most of them were women and 
children. Under the shadows of the morning they 
trotted along on the dividing path between Congruity 
Church and Harvey's Five Points, and crossed the 
Kiskiminetas about the site of Apollo. 

The gray morning came in before it was known 
that the band had left the purlieus of the settlement. 
A party of well-armed men then took up their trail 
and followed them to tjie crossing of the river. The 
river was swollen at the crossings, \f> is said, and 
further pursuit was discontinued. This may be A 
sufficient reason, but not a plausible one. The force 
of the whites must have been comparatively weak 
with that of the retreating party. The invaders went 
out unmolested, and reaching Canada traded their 
scalps and prisoners with the British for trinkets, 
beads, powder, and rum. 

The remaining settlers now looked out over their 
fields desolated, their cabins burned, and the few 
household goods collected through necessity de- 
stroyed or stolen ; some houses deserted for good; their 
little town in ashes; the carcasses of their cattle 
eaten by crows, and those not killed strayed off; their 
friends or their kin either dead or in uncertain cap- 
tivity as much to be dreaded as death. Worried in 
heart and in body they first paid their duties to the 
dead. The bodies of Brownlee, his child, and the 
murdered woman were found. They were buried, as 
was an old custom, where they fell, and their graves 
were till lately by tradition pointed out in a field 
known best as Mechling's field. 

All then gathered in closer to the little fort and to 
the stations ; and the crops were allowed to rot in the 
fields. A 8 the fall approached the greatest danger of 
starvation was apprehended, and as the means of get- 
ting food became more limited their fears heightened. 
The State, from a knowledge of their pitiable condi- 
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tion, gave orders that supplies in limited allowance 
might be distributed to this handful of shelterless, 
distressed and weary creatures, with the understand- 
ing that the men were to enroll themselves under com- 
mand of Capt. Brice, and draw rations for two months 
upon their making every exertion in their power to 
keep the line of the frontier. 1 

The prisoners were exchanged by the terms of the 
treaty between Great Britain and the colonies, and 
most of them returned to their homes in Westmore- 
land. A few never came back, and it is said that one 
of the captives, Robert Hanna's daughter, married a 
British officer at Niagara. 

We have not been able to find who was the leader 
of the Indians and renegades in this invasion, and 
the true story will perhaps never be found out. 
Nearly every general historian, who barely notices 
this incident, says that Simon Girty commanded ; a 
few say that they were under direction of Kyashuta, 
the war-chief of the Senecas, and the old enemy of 
the whites. Most agree that they were under the 
control of white leaders, but we have not facts enough 
to warrant us that Girty was along; for shortly after 
this time Girty is found counseling with the Indians 
in their attacks on the border settlements of Kentucky, 
and we believe that during the latter part of the 
month of July Girty was among those. There is 
more reason to think that Connolly, as the British 
agent, instigated the attack, he well knowing the 
state of the settlement, and harboring a rancorous 
hate for the round-logged jail where St. Clair had him 
confined, and also that Kyashuta was with his war- 
riors there. The Indians were for the most part of 
the Mansies, a tribe which about that time inhabited 
that part of Pennsylvania now within, the limits of 
Forest County. This tribe was famous for its system 
of warfare, and had in it some of the most depraved 
characters of the race at the time of its utmost de- 
pravity. The short-lived improvement made upou 
them by the Moravian missionaries before the Revo- 
lution had not changed their brutal instincts. Those 
of them who had been Christianized left their tribe, 
and the rest of them, to whom the outlaws of various 
other tribes and devilish whites resorted, lived as ban- 
ditti in the almost impenetrable forests of that region 
in close connection with the British outposts. In- 
deed, it is said that the fusion of so many ill charac- 
ters into one tribe was a thing peculiar to that one. 

Gen. William Irvine, still in command at Fort Pitt, 1 
writing to Washington in 1788, some six years after 
the destruction of the town, gives an account of some 
curious information he had received from a chief of 
the Seneca tribe, as well as from a Virginian named 
• Matthews who had been taken prisoner at Kanawha 
in 1777, and who had resided since that time with the 
Indians. This man was employed as an interpreter, 



* Ool. Id ward Oook't correspondence, Col. Bee. 

* Crafg'* History of Pittsburgh. 



and appeared to be well informed of the country and of 
the movements of the Indians. The Indian related, 
through the interpreter, to the general that when the 
French first established their post at Fort Pitt he was 
about fourteen years old; that he was with his uncle 
at that time, who was under the French ; that they 
embarked at Lake Chatauqua, and that they went to 
Fort Pitt without any obstruction, and that they made 
the French Creek the medium of their communica- 
tion from the headquarters of the French in Canada. 
He further said he was employed under the British in 
the late war; that in 1782 a detachment of three hun- 
dred British and five hundred Indians left on Lake 
Chatauqua with twelve pieces of artillery to attack 
Fort Pitt; that the expedition was laid aside from 
reports having been received of the strength of the 
garrison; and that they then contented themselves 
with the usual mode of warfare, namely, by sending 
out small parties on the frontiers, one of which burnt 
Hannastown. And this the general corroborates by 
other evidence, the testimony of which fell under his 
own observation. 

Capt Matthew Jack and David Shaw long re- 
mained the heroes of the "Hannastown war/' as they 
called it In the phrase of the zealous women, they 
were of the anointed and led charmed lives. Capt. 
Jack was one of that class of rough backwoodsmen 
of which Western Pennsylvania was at that time pro- 
lific, and although he could swag off daily his joram 
and in vehement expression could go beyond the 
rules prescribed by the Committee of Safety in 
their regulations for the assodators, yet his breast 
contained the heart of a noble man. In 1782 he was 
high sheriff of the county, and perhaps was busier 
that day in " serving executions" than on any term- 
day he ever saw. Long as he lived he was the centre 
of a crowd at the militia musters, on court week, or at 
barn-raisings. He was called familiarly Capt Jack, 
for the rule is "once a captain always a captain." 
But sometimes the records style him "honorable," 
he having been a county judge, and afterwards "gen- 
eral," in deference to his being one of the superior 
military officers in the county about the time of the 
Whiskey Insurrection. Many curious anecdotes are 
related of him, and at reviews held about the country 
he would show his dexterity and suppleness by placing 
his hat upon the ground, and lifting it up as he rode 
by on a gallop; and to show how he rode on the 
Hannastown day, he would leap his horse over fences 
and gullies, which, to his admiring applaudera, seemed 
the very height of recklessness. 

The burning of Hannastown divides the history of 
the county into two eras, and closes the account of the 
place where were held the first courts. Many cities 
have risen and fallen to d eca y without leading »o 
glorious a record a% vl • collection °* mud-plastered 
huts scattered alot\cw ^ ,4 military TO ad among the 
trees of the prim^^T V* Bame on ^ ^ YeB lu 

the history of \x> M fot#*" ^y\wua, and the site 
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of those scenes of war and peace Is covered with 
clover bloat oms and waving wheat. Over the spot 
which was their graveyard the weeds and briers crawl 
among wild flowers. 

M TT*eresUcpthebrerewe«ss*k to rest 
With all tlMir couatry*s wishes Meat. 
Whan Spring, wtU dewy angers aeM, 
Beteras to dee* tlMir heltoWd i 



TWa *rnaey*e foot hare near trod. 
By foftry bands tlMir kMU It rang, 
BjfcfiMiu their mrgo Is oaag; 
Than Hosier «■«, « pilgrim grey, 
la Mam the turf that weeps the* amy ; 
Aad Friiiom shall a wklk repair, 
I» Swell, » ureeping ftcrmlt, there," 

Its claim for remembrance is in this, that it was 
the first place in all the United 8tates west of the 
Appalachian mountain chain where justice in the 
legal forms, sacred in the traditions of the English- 
speaking people, was first dispensed ; this wss the cap- 
ital of Western Pennsylvania, with its rude temple, 
in which brtim** sat the living oracles of English 
colonial law ; in this, that here the backwoodsmen, 
descendants of a patriotic British ancestry, first 
raised their voice against ministerial tyranny; in 
this, that here dwelt the race which, standing a bar- 
rier, as a wall of fire, between civilisation and bar- 
barism, defended their homes through years of an in- 
cessant war with the fiercest enemy ever opposed to the 
whites. To one given to speculation, the destruction 
of this place is a subject for reflection. In a certain 
sense, here was the first place where a public pro- 
test was made against the action of* Parliament in 
binding closer the unbreakable chains which they 
sought to rivet upon their own flesh and blood, and 
here was the last place in the colonies where the 
Indians and refugee Tories, under pay of the mother- 
country, executed their purposes in concert. Nor 
would it be scrutinising too finely in observing that 
the destruction of Hannastown was the price paid 
for the protest of May, 1775. The penalty of the 
destruction of the Moravian towns, and the penalty 
for her disloyalty, were fully exacted and amply paid. 
For these alike it was well in the sequel of historic 
narration that Hannastown should lie in ashes. Yea, 
for us and for all men. 1 

1 The following extracts and obeerrstions will illustrate the subject- 
matter glean in the body of tbte chapter: 

MichoM HrfmrnoU to PrmUmd Moon, 1781 

"JoftT Rxxo, July, 1782. 
"Sin,— I am lorry to inform your Excellency, that laat Saturday at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, Henna's Town was attacked by about one 
hundred Whites and Black*. We found ssreral Jackets, the button* 
marked with the King's eighth Regiment At the same time this Town 
was attack'd, another party attack'd Fort Miller, about four Miles from 
this Pjece. Henna's Town and Fort Miller in a ebort time were reduced 
to Ashes, about twenty of the Inhabitants kiH'd and taken, about one 
hundred bead of Cattle, a number of horses and bogs killed.. Such 
wanton destruction I neeer beheld, burning and destroying as they 
went. The People of this Place behaved brave, retired to the Tort, left 
their all a prey to the Enemy, and with twenty men only, and nine guns 
la good order, we stood the attack till dark. At first some of the Enemy 
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At length the war was over. The definite treaty 
of peace with England was ratified by Congress on 
the 14th of January, 1784, and on the 22d of that 
month a proclamation to that effect was published. 



came dose to the Ptoketa, haft wars aaaa obliged to retire 
eaaaot Inform you what Member of tea 



"ThesHaatleaofthelifciftltiimieiiplomtlt,aaamtirefteeaiaaft 
harlag a Blanket to lye aa, aor a Secead salt to pat aa their Backs. 
Affairs are atraagary maaaged here; where the malt Ilea I mill act pre- 
sametosay. This Place bdag of the greatest paaaaawaaas to the From- 
tiara, to be left dmfttteto of Man. Alma, and ■mmaalSoa la aarpristegte 
me, although fr o q acatepptfcatloao hare beea made. Tour Bxoallcaay, 
I hope, will aot be o ffe nded my meatloaJng that I think It would not 
be ems* that pr ossi laaatry ahaald he made abewt the maasgamtat at 
the PabMe eSMre la this County, and ales to i 
tlra Body to hare same ptwr aa o a made I 



here, Your known hu 



mty 




la year power to assist as la oar dlotrom'd sltaaUoa. 
" I hare the Hosier to he year Bxco fl oa cy «t 

" Miem. Hurrvjmu.** 
Ja dersai, Jaly 80, 17tt.-*weae. Arak, eoL la. 

Thlseraat was narrated In a latter* written by Ephralm Doagtssste 
Gen. Jamas Irrlnc, dated Jaly M, 17ft, as follows: 

* My last ooa ta l n ed sa me aocoaat of the deatracttoa of Hanaa*s Tewa, 
bat It was aa Imperfect oaa; the dassaga was gtsatti than we then, 
kaew, and a tt aaded with d ie a m o tencc a different foam my rep tnm n tatto* 
of them. There ware nine killed aad tweire carried off prisoners, ami 
Instead of same of the bouses mtteat the fort being unfunded by our 
people, they ail retired within the miasrahls stockade, and the enemy 
poaiimii themeerves of the fojaakea beuees, foam whence they kept up 
a continual fire upon the fort from about tweire o'clock till night with- 
out doing any other damage than wounding oaa little girl within the 
walls. They carried away a great aamber of ho r ses aad everything of 
ralue In the as sa rted houses, des tr o y ed ell the cattle, hogs, aad poultry 
within their reach, and burned all the bowses In the Tillage except two ; 
these they aleo est Are to, bat fortunately It did aot extend Itself so for 
as to consume them; ssrsral lioness round the country wars destroyed 
In the am manner, and a number of unhappy fcmUlsa either araidered 
or carried off captires; some hare einee suffered a similar fate In differ- 
ent parts; hardly a day but they hare been d is co v ered In same quarter 
of the country, and the poor Inhabitants struck with terror through the 
whole exteot of our frontier. Where this party set out from Is not cer- 
tainly known ; several circumstances Induce the belief of their coming 
from the head of the Allegheny, or towards Niagara, rather than from 
Sandusky or the neighborhood of Lake Erie. The great number of 
whites, known by their language to bare beea la the party, the direc- 
tion of their retreat when they left the country, which was towards the 



• Now in existence, with the M Irrlne Papers,** in possamton of the 
Pen nnyl vania Historical Society. 
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The Commonwealth did not claim for the purposes of 
settlement any territory north and west of the Ohio 
and Allegheny Rivers, nor from her line of the pur- 
chase of 1768, which ran from above Kittanning to 
the southwest corner of Clearfield County, at we hare 
the map, thence through the middle of Clearfield in 
a meandering line nearly at right angles to the limit 
of the State at Bradford County. This remaining 
part 1 was secured by the last treaty at Fort Stanwix 
with the Indians on October the 28d, 1784. This is 
what is called distinctly, and being the latest is now 
officially thus designated, the New Purchase, out of 
which have been formed the northwestern counties, 
ranging from Bearer to Tioga. 

No material opposition being offered by the people, 
now under control of the civil power, the line mark- 
ing the western divisions of the two States of Penn- 
sylvania ami Virginia was finally fixed. Another 
question which had been a source of commotion for 
some time previous was also summarily disposed of 
During the latter days of the war there was a project 
on foot which created no little apprehension. Of 
this we may say something, so intimately connected 
is it with some subsequent matters in the history of 
Southwestern Pennsylvania. About 1780 and 1781 
among the people of these parts arose what was called 
the New State project This was a plan gotten up 
by a few ambitious and ill-contented men of some in- 
fluence, taking advantage of the time and imposing 
upon the credulity of the distressed inhabitants, to 
form a more perfect State government for themselves 
out of the territory for which Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia had been so long contending, as well as more 
undefined territory presumed to belong to neither. It 
is doubtful whether such a project could, have been 
realized or accomplished, but being stimulated by se- 
ditious men in the heat of the war, it became a mat- 
ter of great consequence. Many causes have been 
given for the dissatisfaction of these people as evi- 
denced, and for the movement itself, but none of 

motioned for b«r to come, and going toward her took her and her 
brother captive. The boy was killed that night, bat Dorcat wee carried 
to the vicinity of Niagara, where nearly three yeare afterward ehe wai 
reoognlied and raneomed by Col Bntier, a British officer, who had been 
acquainted with her father. After her restoration to her family ebe 
resided, until a few years l>ef«>re her death, upon the farm from which 
she had been dragged to the horrors of a captlTity among savages, 8he 
wae married to Joseph Russell, and became the mother of a Urge family, 
some of which h«Te been of our most highly-esteemed citisens. She died 
in Greenabnrg on the 15th of March, 1851, In the seveuty-eeventb year 
of her age. She was one of the few who could recount to persons yet 
Mring the recollections of one who had witnessed and felt the anguish 
of that fearful day and night. 8he was spared to exchange the priva- 
tions and toils of the early settler's life for the eaee and comfort of a 
rapidly advancing civilisation, and surrounded by her children's chil- 
dren, after the vicissitudes of a checkered existence, to sink peacefully 
in the arms of death * 
1 Except the Brie Purchase. 



• I have got much corroborative information as well as some original 
facts incorporated into the subject from the descendant* of Mrs. Russell, 
who obtained the facts from her. I am indebted to Win. Russell, Esq., 
especially for original aud collected papers. 



them of themselves entirely satisfactory. It 
perhaps from many causes, and those who favored it 
were led by different interests. 

There were two obvious reasons patent to all : first, 
the uncertainty and inequality of land pur cha ses not 
yet determined ; and next, the abolition of slavery. 
Of the matter of the first we are conversant ; as to 
the other there were some, indeed a good number 
of persons of means in the southwestern part of the 
State, whose chief investment was in human chattels 

In 1780 Pennsylvania abolished slavery within her 
territory. This was one cause of the emigration at 
that time into Kentucky. Col. Brodhead wrote on 
Sept. 88, 1780, from Pittsburgh, that at that time 
emigration to the new country of Kentucky was in- 
credible. This he lays to the disaffection of the people 
towards the country here at large, and co n si ders it the 
remaining dregs of the loyalty to the king. We are 
not inclined to take this assertion in so broad a sense 
when we recall the fact that this wai the time when 
Ool. Brodhead and Ool. Gibson were at variance. For 
it was to the interest of Col. Brodhead thai the cause 
of this trouble should be credited to the loyalty of the 
people for the king while Col. Gibson rested under 
the imputation of disloyalty himself There were, it 
is true, many who were proven traitors, and some 
within our county whose property was confiscated 
after they themselves had sought safety in flight The 
people who entertained the notion of a new com- 
monwealth were identical with the rabble of Con* 
nolly, with the murders of the Moravian Indians, 
and with the boys of the Whiskey war, and oared as 
little for the king of England as for the Jack of Clubs, 
and acknowledged at times no government but their 
own lawlessness.' 

It is said by some that the project was much older 
than of the time we notice it, and that it was in the 
plan of Dun more and Connolly to first make the new 
territorial government, with Pittsburgh as the metrop- 
olis and seat of empire. Be this as it may, it has 
nothing to do with the civil affair, which was bol- 
stered up by another class of men. 

Another occurrence favored the plan after it had 

* James Mankall fe PrmUtmt feed. 

M WAsnixevoii Coujrrr, June 5, 1781. 
•• Sib, — Since my arrival In this county I have been making what 
progress I can in organising the militia, although as jet deprived of the 
assistance of the sub-lieutenants by the indefatigable opposition of a 
certain Mr. Penteouet and a few of his adherents, the old enemies of this 
government, who Immediately on my arrival got together at their conrt- 
houee In what they call Toughagaoa County, which is wholly involved 
in this and Westmorelitnd Counties, and to which the government of 
Virginia has sent no orders for some considerable time past. Notwith- 
standing they have resolved to go on with the Jurisdiction of Virginia, 
both civil and military, until the line Is actually run. Whereupon the 
said Pentecost swore iuto an old commission of county lieutenant that 
he pretended to have by him for a lung time, and thereupon assumed 
the command of the militia. Mr. Cannon (a civil offloer under the gov- 
eminent of Virginia), one of our sub-lieutenants, publicly declares that 
government have Infringed upon the rights of the people in appointing 
officers for them before they were represented, aud instead of assisting 
me in organizing the militia, is using all his influeuce to prevent it. . . .** 
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been agitated. New York State proposed (1780) to 
surrender to the genera] government some of her 
western territory, and requested the other States that 
had any to do so .'also, and out of this new territory 
to make, or cause to be made, new States in the con- 
federation. 

Col. Thomas Scott, a former councilman for West- 
moreland, and after the Constitution a member of 
Congress for Washington, in a letter to President 
Reed, a little later, talking of this subject, says that 
the movement met with great countenance; and, 
alluding to a memorial sent to the Assembly, says 
" that should that memorial be unsuccessful, he does 
not think there would be ten men on this side of the 
mountains that would not lift arms against the 
8tate." 

(Jen. Iryine, writing from Pittsburgh in April, 
1782, to Governor Harrison, of Virginia, says that 
an expeditibn was much talked of to emigrate and 
set up a new State. A day had been appointed for 
those so inclined to meet for that purpose. He says 
that a man by the name of Johnston, who had been 
to England since the commencement of the war, was 
at the head of this emigrating party. He says that 
everything in the way of forming a new government 
was in readiness ; and, so far as he could find out, the 
seat of government was to be in the Muskingum. 
Some time during this year he had occasion to be ab- 
sent from the post, and when he went he directed 
Maj. Craig to keep an eye on the safety of the place, 
as there were men inclined to this scheme who were 
not too good to get possession of it. In 1782 the most 
active in the scheme were Col. Pentecost and Col. 
Cannon. 

When first broached in 1780, the limits of the new 
State were to take in as much east of the Monongahela 
as it could get, and all northwest of it to the Ohio 
River ; to reach southward into Virginia as far as the 
Kanawha, and westward to the Scioto and Muskingum 
Rivers. The bounds of the new State were, in truth, 
never disclosed. One thing is certain, however, the 
people of Pittsburgh and east of it above the Youg- 
hiogheny did not ever take much stock in it ; it is said 
they even shunned its embraces. 

In December of 1782, Congress passed an act de- 
claring that every attempt to set up a new State, in 
whole or in part, upon the territory of Pennsylvania 
should be treason. The Rev. James Finley, who had 
frequently been intrusted with missions from the 
State, was sent out by the authorities in 1783 among 
these people. He was armed with one hundred copies 
of the act, and of the proclamation, embodying the 
decision of the tribunal which adjusted the Connec- 
ticut claims, which led to the act. In his report he 
says that, finding the inhabitants east of the Youg- 
hiogheny mostly opposed to the new State, he passed 
them by. He found a considerable number between 
that river and the Monongahela in favor of it, but they 
were led by a few aspiring and ill-designing men. 



The project thenceforth, under the advice of the 
clergy, by the silencing of the partisans, and by the 
determination of the government to preserve order, 
gradually passed off from the tongues of the people, 
and was a thing of the past, and the uprising of the 
turbulent people of that region was delayed for some 
years. It was remarked that the new people who 
came in and purchased the land which the emigrants 
left were of a better sort. 1 

Notwithstanding the village of Hannastown was de- 
stroyed, yet the courts still continued to sit at the house 
of Robert Hanna, and the writs were tested as at the 
shire-town. One of the most remarkable criminal 
cases that ever was tried in Western Pennsylvania 
came off here. As it illustrates the ancient method 
of procedure under the old penal code, as well as be- 
cause it is a notable case in itself, we may recount it 
To Judge Brackenridge, who was of counsel for the 
defense, we owe the preservation of the incidents of 
the trial and execution of the first person who suffered 
capital punishment in the county under the forms of 
law. The date of the execution is not accurately 
fixed, although it took place some time in the latter 
part of 1785.' In our collection we choose to preserve 
this account for the sake of the many curious cir- 
cumstances connected with it. 

This Mamachtaga,* the first person hung at Hannas- 
town; was an Indian of the Delawares. While his 
tribe under Kill buck had for the most part remained 
friendly to the Americans, this Indian and a few more 
were known to have been engaged in war against the 



i Brodbead'e letter of Sept 23, 1780. 

* The Indian Mamanghtaquie killed John Smith, 11th May, 178ft. 
(Huffnagle to Gen. Armstrong.)— Arek^ x., 464. 
The following ha* been unearthed among the reourde : 

u Aecomjpiof <** QaolK«p*rof Wmimonkmd Qmntf. 

" Dr. The County of Westmoreland to John Hanen, gaoler. 
"To my sustaining the Priaoner Joseph Boss 806 days at 64. 

„« V" **•-;« ••• ~ £7 18 • 

" To my sustaining the Prisoner Mamaghtaguin, an Indian. 

80 days „ 18 • 

« To Gaol Fees for the above.......^. 6 

M To Bolting and Unbolting the Indian . v 7 6 

"8wornJan*y,1786, * 
before John Moore." J 

The following letter would indicate a disposition to bang " Hurricane** 
first and try him afterwards: 

Bobert Galbraith to Prest, Dickinson, from Pittsburgh, May 26, 1786, 
says, "The Indian who is now confined in the garrison at this place a 
anxious to be tried as Speedily as may be, and recelTe the doom be so 
justly deserves. The Militia of Washington Doonty hays made two 
attempts to break the Dungeon where he is confined and Tommihawk 
him." 

[He then relates of two different attempts as baring been made to get 
at the prisoner, which were frustrated by the coming of officers and 
some of the people, and then finishes as follows :] 

" Iu this situation I earnestly request your Excellency to Oommls- 
sionate two more Gentlemen of this place to try the Indian without 
delay, and If your Excellency and the Honorable Council would think 
proper to send his Death warrant at the same time by way of Dispatch, 
it would sooner ease the minds of the people. There can be no doubt 
of his conviction. I ^^ onft Q f fl 10 Inquest held upon the Body of 
John 8mith, and he**^ ti t u e evidence. The Indian's name it Ma- 
machtagwin, in BngH % » * flnrrlcan*. the most violent and Bloody 



Catlff of the Delawa 



^^^^^ch^^l.x.,467. 
« This name is also ^Mfo ?~~* .* ^d sp*U*d * Mamaghtaguin." 
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settlements. At the termination of the war and after 
the peace these Indians came back, and were stopping 
at Killbuck's Island, under the gnns of the fort 
While they were here some men, one of them named 
Smith, went over* to the Indians one night, and while 
three of the men were in the cabin where the murder 
occurred, Mamachtaga, in liquor, ran in without 
warning, stabbed Smith so that he died, and fell upon 
another man named Evans, whom he also stabbed, 
but who catching him and struggling made a kind of 
mette, in which he also was killed, and the third 
wounded before the drunken man could be secured. 

The Indian, Mamachtaga, made no attempt to es- 
cape, but being sober, genre himself up to the guard, 
affecting not to know what had occurred. Killbuck 
himself sat upon a log silent, and appeared cast down 
on the next morning at the time of the visit. The 
prisoner,, on account of the insecurity of the jail or 
lock-up at Pittsburgh, was taken to the guard-house 
till the next Court of Oyer and Terminer should be 
holden at Hannastown for the county. 

Brackenridge, then a young attorney, moved by 
the novelty of having an Indian for a client, was re- 
tained as his counsel, under the promise of receiving 
some beaver-skin for his fee. The account he has 
left of the whole business transaction is the one we 
follow. When the Indian gave him an order on, 
another, who held some furs of his, which order he 
signed with his mark in the shape of a turkey-foot, 
he was under the notion that it was a kind of satis- 
faction for his crime, and could not understand how 
that he should say he was nof guilty of the killing of 
the white man. When Brackenridge had seen the 
squalid appearance of the wretched man, as he was 
confined in the black hole, he exchanged the beaver- 
skin for blankets and food, which he gave the man. 
But being of a curious and inquiring turn of mind, 
and always fond of novelties, he got an Indian woman 
to interpret for him while he questioned the Indian, 
trying to observe the analogy between the sentiment 
of a savage and that of a civilized person, or, as he 
chose to express it, the force of opinion over pain. 
The woman was loth to broach the subject of death ; 
she was, however, prevailed on, and when at last he 
was asked what death he preferred, he said he would 
rather be shot than tomahawked. 

The habit of taking the law in their own hands to 
punish those who had offended had so completely per- 
vaded and possessed the minds of the people that a 
party, fearing that he possibly might escape, either from 
bonds or through the finesse of the young attorney 
and the crooks and quirks of the law, came with their 
guns into the garrison, and demanded that the pris- 
oner should be given up to them to be shot, and that 
the attorney should take an oath not to defend him. 
The officer would not allow this, but prevailed on 
them to go back, and leave the Indian to the civil 
authorities. 

This Indian was, indeed, when in liquor a bad 



i, and had forfeited the good will of his tribe by 
having killed several of them. He had the appear- 
ance of great ferocity, bat, like all men in the state 
of nature, his passions were in the extreme ; for in 
and by civilisation only are the passions harmonised. 
He was tail, rough in feature, and of fierce aspect. 
His name in their language signified " Trees-blown* 
across," a name given him from the nature of his 
ungovernable passion. 

At the court holden at Hannastown for the county 
of Westmoreland, McKean, C. J., and Bryan, J., Ma- 
machtaga was brought to trial. The usual formali- 
ties were observed, and an interpreter stood by to 
translate into the Delaware tongue the words of the 
indictment, the meaning of it, and to explain so him 
the privilege he had of denying the charge by plead* 
ing " not guilty." He could not comprehend the 
idea in saying he was not guilty, because by this he 
was telling a lie, a thing unbecoming a warrior. He 
did not like to say that he had not killed the men, 
but only that he was drunk, and did not know what 
he had done ; but he " supposed he would know when 
he was under the ground." The court directed the 
plea to be entered for him, and he was put upon his 
trial. 

He was then called upon to make his challenge, 
which was explained to him by the interpreter. 
This right he exercised by comparing the counte- 
nances of the jurymen, and challenging according to 
the sourness or cheerfulness of their countenance s . 
The jury called to the book, being told in the usual 
form, "Prisoner, look upon the juror; juror, look 
upon the prisoner at the bar: are you related to the 
prisoner?" one of them, a German, the first called, 
did not take the question aright, and thinking it was 
a reflection, said, " How in ter teivel might he pe re- 
lated to ter Hingin?" thinking it a very uncivil way 
of treating decent people, as if he, being* a Dutchman, 
could be a brother or cousin of an Indian. But the 
matter was explained to him by another German, and 
he, being satisfied, was sworn. 

The only defense of the attorney was that the 
prisoner, at the time of committing the offense, was 
in liquor, but this was overruled by the court, as the 
fact of drunkenness would not excuse murder. The 
Indian said that he hoped the Good Man above 
would excuse it. The jury gave their verdict of 
guilty without leaving the box, and the prisoner was 
remanded to jail. 

Near the ending of the court the prisoners were 
brought up to receive sentence. When the Indian 
was asked by the interpreter what he had to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon him he 
said that he would rather " run a while," meaning by 
this that he ought to be allowed to go free to get some 
compensation for the man he had killed by way of 
satisfaction to the relatives of the dead man, as was a 
custom in his tribe. On the sentence of death being 
passed upon him he said he would rather be shot. 
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observations at distinguish them in their habits and 
in their intercourse, for they sometimes differ so much 
from us that they appear a different people altogether. 
There is, however, one great difficulty in the way, 
and this, with us, is in our trouble to discriminate 
times and places. We cannot get at any particular 
time more than by a passing glimpse, so fast in our 
country have changes followed each other. But 
sometimes even such a glimpse may give us a correct 
idea. We shall, therefore, not attempt to restrict our 
wandering remarks to any particular era, nor confine 
them to a set order. And as nearly all the early set- 
tlers throughout this region of country lived com- 
monly alike, we have, in* pursuance of our plan, col- 
lected some of our description from the hasty notes of 
those men who noticed it from their own observation 
and experiences, but we have relied chiefly on the 
testimony of the oldest inhabitants and on the testi- 
mony of their descendants. 

Our early settlers were, in the true sense, pioneers. 
And when a pioneer, invited by the boundless ex- 
panse of a rich territory in prospect, took a notion to 
migrate, he was generally young or in middle age. 
The early settler came into a new country not encum- 
bered by his aged parents or by a numerous family of 
young and dependent children. If he was unmarried, 
he first came to inspect the country and to locate some 
spot to which he removed after going back to the set- 
tlement to marry. Then when all things were ready 
he set out He mostly had a horse of a poor and un- 
developed breed, upon which he set his wife and such 
household goods as he wished to carry with him into 
the wilderness. Along each side of the pack-saddle, 
curiously hung on frames of wicker-work, were a few 
pots and pans, a rasher of bacon, a small quantity of 
garden tea, and a few simples which answered for a 
dispensary, in which were curatives for all ailments, 
for a griping colic and a cut leg. Every man had a 
rifle and the accompanying ammunition. In the bul- 
let-pouch a few hard-baked biscuit of wheat or rye- 
flour, or a johnny-cake 1 of corn-meal, were for his fare 
till he reached the outposts at some block-house, or 
till he came in contiguity with some foremost settler ; 
for nearly all the settlements were commenced either 
in colonies of a few families, or near some post where 
the government watched over its territory with a 
small detachment of soldiers. These block-houses or 
forts, such as Bedford and Ligonier, were made to 
answer the purposes of the government at first, but 
were also the places of resort and the citadel of de- 
fense for the people in time of danger. Few of these 
pioneers in such troublous times were hardy enough 
to venture far away to places almost inaccessible, and 
far from contact with kindred men. The really iso- 
lated ones were those who were isolated in every re- 
spect, and those were impelled by far different motives 
than were those men who loved an embryo civiliza- 

i "Johnny-cake" iia corruption from "journey-cake." 



| tion. Our colonists did not come to trade and higgle 
with the Indiana, or to follow the wild and daring 
, ambition of roving undisturbed through dangers in- 
j numerable, in slaying beasts of the forest and akulk- 
I ing through the woods for red men. They were not 
1 impelled by the strange instinct which moved Daniel 
! Boone, Byron's " great backwoodsman, hero of Ken- 
| tucky," and 6am uel Brady, and 8imon Kenton, and 
such to fly, as it were, from the company of other 
men to pass a life of continual excitement and adven- 
ture merely for its own pleasure. They had other 
ties which bound them to the place they had fixed 
upon, and to change the rifle for the axe ; for when a 
settler came in he came with the intention of staying. 
He had left, figuratively, servitude for liberty ; he had 
come from where he could not get along with becom- 
ing ease to where he might, in time, have abundance. 
Here, henceforth, was to be his home. Naturally 
from this fact he made a virtue of necessity, and grew 
to love his spot of land with a love not less sincere* 
and intense than the Mantuan loved his hut of hur- 
dles, or the Rhinelander loves his cottage by the river. 
He was sensitive to one of the finest feelings which 
ennoble human nature, the feeling when, looking out 
on a tract of land, however barren and unfruitful, 
of knowing that it was his own, that it was secured, 
for the greatest part, by the earliest and most simple 
of titles, that of occupancy, and that all he possessed 
or might acquire was owing to his energy and his 
strong arm. Hence were all his feelings and his pred- 
ilections of a local nature. The longer he stayed, 
the older he became, the more intensely local did 
those feelings become. 

So near to the forts were the very earliest settle- 
ments made, that when a settler began to rear a house 
he rested at night under the shadow of their walls. 
In the day he worked with his gun near him, leaning 
against a tree; at noon, sitting down beside it, he ate 
his cold dinner. If he was far off, and alone, he made 
his bed of leaves under rocks or against fallen logs. 
Then his shelter was the labor of his own hands, but 
if he had neighbors within three or four miles he 
could count on them. When his trees were down the 
neighbors helped to raise it. Often, if circumstances 
were favorable, the neighbors, meeting together} felled 
the trees, and raised and finished the skeleton of the 
house from sunrise to sunset. Such was no uncom- 
mon occurrence, and after the settlements were well 
advanced the building a house was no such difficult 
affair as to those earlier, for to work hard by day, and 
sleep hard indeed by night, with no covering over him 
and only a log on either side, was such an undertaking 
as but few can now appreciate, and which not many 
even then but cared to forego. 

Their houses being such as were demanded by ne- 
cessity were surely rude. But few tools were used 
in their construction. With the axe the trees were 
felled, when the side intended for the inside of the 
house was hewed smooth. They .were then notched at 
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each end to let the cross-log lie firmly. When enough 
logs had been so prepared a day was given out for the 
raising. Then all the neighbors collected together, 
expecting a holiday, and such days were enjoyed as 
much and perhaps' better than such conventional 
holidays as leave but few pleasurable recollections. 
Such occasions as house-raisings had more than a few 
attractions. Here the old men generally got their 
whiskey, an article from the earliest records indispen- 
sable in every community, and something better than 
common to eat. Here the young men might show 
their strength, and ogle and romp with the young 
women. The very boisterousuess of the rough men, 
half hunters, half farmers, had, to those of a milder 
nature, something of allurement. 1 And such up- 
roariousness continued from when the first log was 
laid upon the ground till the whole structure was 
raised. Soon as the crowd gathered they were divided 
into two parties, each one of which chose its captain. 
Thence began an emulation as to which side might 
excel, an emulation in which strength and determi- 
nation were as forcibly displayed as emulation has 
been displayed on the field of battle. These were 
little Balaklavas and little Waterloos. Every log was 
pushed up the two long slides and landed home to its 
place with a cheer ; and no sooner was it there than 
another one was rolling off the hand-spikes of the stal- 
wart young men below, who, directed by the voice 
and gestures of the captain on the outer wall, were 
made to work in system and in regular order. No 
sooner was the house raised to its square, which was 
from eight to ten feet from the ground, than a shout 
re-echoed through the woods. Soon the saplings, an- 
swering for the rafters, were being laid up. Instead 
of following the invariable fashion of the houses of 
the peasantry of Europe in the making of a high and 
steep roof, the roofe were, on the contrary, made with 
a low water-shed. One curious to discern the tendency 
of habit in a people might observe in this a connec- 
tion with the low huts, covered with bark, built thus 
in haste and from necessity and without architectural 
design, which, in the wilds of New England and along 
the Chesapeake, sheltered the heads of their ancestors 
a hundred years earlier. 

It is, indeed, difficult for us to form an intelligible 
idea of the appearance of the habitations of our an- 
cestors. There are, perhaps, not a dozen of these 
ancient cabins now standing within the limits of our 
county, and these few are inaccessible to the great 
majority of the people. Along the rugged hillsides 

i All public amusements, celebration*, militia musters, or elections 
were occasion! of much noise. Hallow-eve was celebrated everywhere 
with Bacchanalian revelry and panderaoninn deviltry, and the noise 
arising from the racket that old and young made when they "shot off j 
the old year" resounded from one fann-honse to another all over the j 
land. One old custom long kept up was that of firing guns and all 
manner of explosive instruments at weddings, which l»eing the lesser 
Image of war ho* given ilse to the observation that this no doubt was 
originally instituted to remind the nuptiiil party that the battle of life 
bad then begun. ' 
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are most likely to be met with. Tl 
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the furniture, wh home-made. A few poles laid opoo 
cross rails, resting in anger-holes in the walls and in 
the notches of an upright post in one end of the room, 
was the frame upon which were laid the straw and the 
scanty bedclothes. "Their stools were square or round 
blocks of wood resting on pint for legs. A couple of 
clap-boards resting on pins driven in the wall was the 
table. The rifle and pouches and powder-horn were 
hung over the fireplace or on a rafter, either on 
wooden pins or on the wide antlers of a mountain 
deer. To such a memento of the chase was usually 
attached a long story, which served to beguile the 
time of the long winter evenings, when a neighbor, 
• perchance, rested beneath the roof. The one side of 
the room, that next the bed, was reserved for the ward- 
robe. Here hung the dress to be worn when the preacher 
came once in a year to preach to the settlement, or 
when a young neighbor was married. • Whatever 
else was bright in color, or curious for being scarce, 
whatever might convey the idea of the possessor being 
in good circumstances in respect to worldly goods, or 
whatever could teed the vanity of the women part 
was here displayed. A faded ribbon, a silk hand- 
kerchief, a spare patchwork quilt, a miserable daub 
of a soldier or bunch of unnatural dahlias were ar- 
ticles of verht. Next the fireplace, on shelves, were 
the pans, pots, skillets, pails, tin cups, tin and wooden 
plates, cooking-ware, rustically carved dippers of 
gourd, grubbing-hoes, harness, pieces of log-chains, 
indeed, nearly all the appurtenances and heredita- 
ments. If the house was so fortunate as to possess a 
small looking-glass, it hung beside the door or opposite 
it. Environed in rings and wreaths made of colored 
bird's-eggs and bright red peppers strung on woolen 
strings, and overtopped by sprigs of green from the 
garden or the woods, the looking-glass was, to the 
children of less fortunate neighbors, what the pocket 
compass of Capt. Smith was to the painted warriors of 
Powhatan. 

We may form a more correct idea of the appearance 
of the early Hannastown by grouping a couple dozen 
of such cabins along the narrow cartway of the old 
military road, their huge chimney-tops reaching up 
among the trees which overarched the highway, 
leaving the sunlight in in patches. A house of square 
logs, larger than the others, by itself, and back of it 
another somewhat stronger, might be recognized as 
the court-house and jail. The stockade on a gentle 
rise within a stone's throw of the jail and in the edge 
of the village. One cabin with a clap-board porch, 
where, after the old fashion, the idlers drank their 
toddy or gin under a swinging wooden sign, would 
be known as the tavern. Among the stumps, with trees 
for hitching-posts, you would observe the blacksmith- 
shops, from one of which Connolly's crew, after forc- 
ing open, took the smith's hammer to break down the 
doors of the jail. And this was the ancient capital of 
Western Pennsylvania, and here was the temple 
where, betimes, was the visibly enthroned oracle of 



the English law. Pittsburgh at that date was bat 
little better, only there was mote activity there and 
possibly more sunshine. But in 1774 there was ouiy 
one shingled house in the town, and that house was 
long pointed out as an evidence that the arts of en- 
lightenment had at that early day taken up their 
abode in the far West. 

The description given by Dr. McMillenof his early 
experience in this regard will here bear to be re- 
called : 



M Wbeo I mm lo Oils ooaatry (la 17M) tbe caMi la wbkb I was I* 
live ww rub*!, bat fbere was »o roof to ft, mm amy cbhaaej or Soar. 
We hod soUlier boatload, aor tab**, aor Moot, aor oaalr, aor backet 
We placed two boxes, oae oa the other, which eerred ae for a table, aad 
two left served at for •etla. *ad baviag ooaualtted oareotrai to Ood la 
fluaDj woreblp, we earead abed oa the Soor aad eleat aoaadly UH aura- 
la*-. SvtaettaBoa, tadeed, wo had ao b r ea d far weak* tofothor , bat wa 
bad pleat? of paaipklae aad pototoeo aad ell the aeoeamrtoi of life; 
at for laxarlea, we were aot mncb ooaotraod aboat thorn*' 

Following the two-story log houses built of hewed 
timbers came the old stone houses. The abundance 
of good building material was an early inducement 
to erect structures of a more durable kind. Accord- 
ingly almost every locality can point out either the 
first square-hewed log house or the first stone house. 
The history of Old Redstone states that the first 
squared house in Fayette County was known far and 
wide, and long after other houses towered above it 
and the name had no meaning, as the High House. 
Dr. Power states that for many yean after he was 
settled in the West there was not a stone or frame 
house within the limits of his congregation, which 
embraced the best portion of our Westmoreland. 
This, in a general way, may be correct when it applies 
to residences merely, or the houses of the common 
people ; but a stone store-house had been built at Bed- 
stone by the Ohio Company before 1754. Brick houses 
were unknown for many years ; the first and only one 
till perhaps after the Revolution was the small brick 
building still standing near the point in Pittsburgh, 
built by Bouquet in 1764 of brick sent from England. 
Dr. Schoepf states that the first stone house in Pitta- 
burgh was built during his visit in the summer of 
1783. 

David Bradford, one of the first attorneys at the 
Washington and at the Westmoreland bar, and the fa- 
mous leader in the Whiskey Insurrection, built the first 
stone house at Little Washington. This was, perhaps, 
later than 1783, and it was considered an indication 
of enterprise. However, by the close of the century 
there were many stone houses, some of them having 
been built by the more enterprising class who came 
in upon the lands left by the settlers who emigrated 
westward after the close of the war. The stone house 
built by Thomas Culbertson, near St. Clair Station, 
was among the first in Deny township. John Irwin, 
Sr., the uncle of the founder of Irwintown, built on 
bis plantation, which included several of the neigh- 
boring modern farms, a stone house, which, with its 
wide hall and high eaves, was long regarded as the 
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and worked hit way outward. He chopped the large 
trees down, split some into rails, and the rest, rolling 
them in heaps and piling on top the loose and dead- 
ened branches, he set on Bre and burnt np. He 
likewise, after selecting a patch which might be more 
fertile by offering better promise, deadened the stand- 
ing trees. This was done by catting a ring around 
the tree, — " girding" it, as it was called,— to obstruct 
the flow of the sap, whence the tree, losing its vital 
property, naturally withered away in decay. In a 
couple of days a good axeman could so prepare the 
trees which, in a few years toppling down, left an 
opening in the forest for a new field. A forester thus 
calling nature to his help could in a few years de- 
stroy an incredible amount of timber. What would 
now be considered worthless destruction was from the 
nature of the case not so then. 

There are many now living who can remember 
when a fine old tree would be cut down to make from 
its roots a pair of names ; another old oak destroyed 
to get a crotch for a pack-saddle ; or three or four 
chopped do*n 01 a night to get a vagrant coon, but 
the chief difficulty was to remove the huge boles of 
the trees now lying upon the ground. To do this 
when he had no horse, or but poor help, his recourse 
was to his neighbors. Their assistance would be re- 
paid by his own labor, and perhaps in the next week.- 
Of this day's labor, in the piping times of peace, was 
made another holiday. Again were feats of strength 
displayed ; again all were made happy, so far as hap- 
piness could be enjoyed under such circumstances. It ' 
is to be remarked that the very assembling of these 
people, separated sometimes for weeks, had upon all 
parties an exhilarating effect. A log-rolling, a house- 
raising became to the second generation of these set- 
tlers as the volunteer parades and the fox-hunts were 
to the generation following. On these occasions the 
bottle was again produced to make them feel good in 
general, and to prevent, they said, the effect of snake- 
bites in particular. limes change, and what then 
allayed the fear of snakes is now the most active agent 
in raising this fear. But hence, from the common 
way of preserving quaint and curious analogies of 
language in idioms, the mountaineer from Chestnut 
Ridge, to this day, when he sees a fellow -creature so 
limber that he cannot stand erect, and hears him ut- 
tering expressions becoming a madman, will express 
his opinion by remarking that the fellow is either 
snake-bitten or poisoned. 

The land being thus by degrees cleared, and the 
stones piled in heaps in the curtilage round his cabin, 
a portion was next fenced in to keep the calves and 
the few sheep from straying, while the cattle and 
horses, when not needed, were allowed to wander at 
large to nibble the grass by the brooks and browse 
on the tender boughs of the birch and maple. Bells 
were hung on the necks of the animals so that they 
could be found when wanted. From this the Indians 
before and during the Revolution devised a decoy to 



kidnap the children and shoot the men by taking the 
bolls off the animals and squatting in ambush behind 
the thick clusters of bushes or in a dark ravine. 
But the whites became wary, and such devices in a 
single community were not practiced often in succes- 
sion. In more tranquil times afterwards the sound 
of the bells kept off the wild beasts and the trouble- 
some "varmints," as they called the mischievous 
smaller beasts. It also warned the children when the 
cattle were encroaching on the cornfield, or on the 
little meadow inclosed by a rickety fence of brush, 
for the cornfield was the chief reliance of the family 
for their winter's breadstuff. But little wheat was 
grown till the land was more advanced in cultivation. 
One reason the oldest settlers had for not improving 
the lowlands, now our richest and most prolific por- 
tion, was that they could not produce wheat upon it. 
This will, in part, account for the feet which appears 
to us so unreasonable, the feet that the mountainous 
lands were the first settled, and settled in preference 
to that vast body which we now see covered with 
luxuriant harvests, and which are rich in mineral 
deposits. At the latter end of the last century a 
wheat-farm was the most desirable, and the one which 
the new immigrant tried to get. It was said that the 
wheat raised upon what are now our best wheat-farms 
was what they called sick wheat, a wheat which, they 
said, invariably produced sickness; that the wheat 
drew this property from the soil, which was yet rank 
with poisonous vegetation. The end of the wheat- 
corn was black, and when made into bread and taken 
into the stomach it produced cramps and vomiting. 
Nor was it fit for feed. It was not till such land had 
been reclaimed that it was safe to raise wheat Their 
best wheat-lands were along the hills, noticeably the 
western sides of Chestnut Bidge. Seventy and eighty 
years ago the farms which would have sold for the 
most money, and which were regarded the most val- 
uable for wheat-growing, were those which we now 
regard as of the poorest, and on which the tenants 
at present live by irregular work and by continuous 
toil. Rye, therefore, was used in preference to buck- 
wheat, and as a secondary crop to maize or Indian 
corn. Nor is this to be wondered at, for the prolific 
yield of corn in such an abundant ratio, its adapta- 
bility to the soil, the little trouble needed in its cul- 
tivation were early noted by the red men, who pos- 
sessed no ideas of agriculture but the meet primitive. 
Not only is this observable in the cultivation of it, 
but it is also to be noticed that it possesses more 
nutriment than any of the other of the ordinary 
cereals, and that as food a given quantity will go 
much farther for both man and beast. Those used 
to it affirm that a man can work longer on a meal of 
baked corn than even, as some contend, on meat. 
Whether this is born out by analysis is not known, 
but it is certain that old hunters and those exposed 
to inclemencies preferred corn as nourishment above 
rye and above boiled flesh. Neither was the process 
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of making corn into food so iotricate as the process 
by which wheat is converted into bread and cakes. 
Corn-meal could easily be baked into bread, pone, 
johnny-cake (journey cake), or made into mush, 
which, with milk, was a standing dish for at least 
one meal a day regularly the whole year round. 
And with corn were early cultivated potatoes and 
beans, yet no more than was needful for the sub- 
sistence of the family till the next year. But the 
planting of fruit-trees is coetaneous with the erection 
of some of the first buildings in the county. 

Gardening, you may be sure, was not carried on to 
- perfection till long afterwards. Special attention was, 
however, given to the nurture of sage, which was 
made into tea, and served as a substitute for imported 
tea. For from necessity they could not, and from 
patriotism they would not, pay the exorbitant tax laid 
upon it, which was one of the immediate causes of 
the war. When Gen; St. Clair removed his family 
into Ligonier Valley, Madam St. Clair brought with 
her a chest of the invigorating leaves. It was talked 
of far and wide. She was remembered as one of the 
first who brought it into common use, and the fame 
of her tea-parties was part of the gossip of the 
country. Many to whom its properties were totally, or 
in part, unknown, walked a great distance to see the 
strange article, and to be cheered by its invigorating 
qualities. The root of the sassafras, mint, and spice- 
wood among some, in their season, were also substi- 
tuted, for coffee was not drank, only once a week, on 
Sunday. In lieu of this a kind of decoction produced 
from roasted chestnuts and rye was drank. Genuine 
coffee was considered a beverage exclusively for the 
women part of the household. Nor was it coveted 
by the men, for in this, as in all unnatural wants, it 
holds true that " use doth breed a habit in the man." 

The first of wants to be supplied then, as it always 
has been from the time our more remote ancestors 
made their apparel of fig-leaves, was the want of 
clothing for the body. This was made variously of 
linen, of linen and wool mixed, and of the dressed 
and undressed skins of deer. But the great want was 
met chiefly by the raising and working of flax, and 
this served when made up for the hunting-shirts of 
the men and for the gowns of the women, for the 
coverlet of the bed and for the tapestry of the room. 
Tow linen was used for the clothing of the living and 
for the shroud of the dead, and the manufacturing 
of it was one of the earliest of the mechanical arts 
practiced by men and women in common. 

If you are curious to know of the process by which 
it was manufactured, we shall briefly relate it. Flax 
is a fibrous plant which grows prolific in almost any 
kind of soil) especially if the soil be moist and 
shaley. The seeds being small and the growth sponta- 
neous, a small quantity of seed is sufficient for sowing 
an ordinary patch. Not more was raised in early 
times than was needed for the family's use, for it was 
not an article of commerce. The seed was sown in 



the spring, and the flax was pulled in the autumn 
before the frost. A patch or field of flax in blossom 
looked beautiful, as the flower was of pale blue, and 
the top of the stalk itself of a lightish color. The 
flax, having been first pulled up by the roots, was 
laid along on the ground in windrows that it might 
be thoroughly dried by the sun and weather, while 
care was taken to keep it from getting wet, as the 
dampness rotted the stems and made it unfit for use. 
When suitably dried it was tied into bundles, gathered 
in, and thrashed with flails till the seeds were removed, 
when it was ready to be broken in a rude breaking- 
machine. The first part of this work was mostly done 
by the women and girls, especially if the harvest season 
was late. A long trough-like box set upon four legs 
held a lever fastened at one end by a movable pin, and 
the lever extending the length of the box was fastened 
to a heavy block something like a mallet. The face 
of this block was indented with two deep furrows and 
ridges, which fitted exactly into other furrows and 
ridges in the bottom of the box. This block, when 
the lever was raised up and forced down upon the 
flax under it, " braked," as it was termed, the flax, 
and loosed the outer covering of the straw, which on 
account of its coarseness was unfit for use. The flax be- 
ing thus broken was next " scutched." The machinery 
of the scutching-machine was not intricate, nor its 
mechanism difficult. A pointed clap-board was driven 
in the ground and allowed to extend upward three 
or four feet. The upward edge of this board was 
dressed sharp. A wooden beetle, called a knife, and 
bearing in shape some resemblance to a knife, was 
used by the person holding* it in one hand and the 
flax in the other, and striking over the edge of the 
board, under which beating the fibres of the straw 
were loosened and separated from the thread of 
the grass more effectively, and the body of the flax 
still further mutilated and broken. The fibres thus 
loosened and strewn in piles wanted only to be ridded 
of all useless particles, when it was ready for the spin- 
ning-wheel. To effect this it was taken in small hand- 
fuls and drawn rapidly through a hackle, which was 
a board or block with numerous sharp points of iron 
from three to five inches in length fastened into it, so 
that when the fine substance of the flax was drawn 
quickly over it the chaff, the remaining seeds, and all 
extraneous substances theretofore adhering were com- 
pletely removed. Only the tow was then left, which 
was ready to be spinned. 

As to spinning, it was not only a light labor but an 
amusement. The ideas connected with spinning have 
given expression to many of the most beautiful sen- 
timents in Hebrew, in Grecian, and in Latin poetry. 
Hence we learn its antiquity, and gather that spin- 
ning, with weaving, was the fine accomplishment of 
the matrons in the citadel of Priam and in the house 
of the Tarquitis from those who came out of Egypt 
and in the Wi\^ erne 88 spinned the flax for the linen 
of the Tft t>e*^ y fa tbe princesses of Europe in the 
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last century. Homer compares the life of the race of 
men in it* fieetncss to the swiftly-flying shuttle, and 
Virgil metaphorically says that the "slender thread 
of life was drawn out from the spindles of the Fates." 
Milton, in that mourn ralest pastoral in English litera- 
ture, in which he embalms the memory of the shep- 
herd Lycidas, compares life to the finest and slen- 
derest of threads ; for when hard-won fame thinks to 
break out into sudden blase, alas ! 

-Oossss tho bttod Fury with IS* Sha wn s' shears 
And slils the thiaapua life." 

The allusion to flax in some of the processes of its 
factor* runs, in fact, all through our English world 
of letters; it is mixed with the dry nomenclature of 
the law, in the statutes and in the Institutes. Fal- 
stafrs men at Coventry stole all the linen off the 
hedges; and who can forget the melody of Shake- 
speare in his happiest mood,— 

"Whoa shepherds pipe on oatm straws, 
And merry larks ere piowmeo* docks. 
When tuples call, and roots, and dews, 
Aad maidens Wench UMir mmmt •octo." 

Franklin preferred the sound of the spinning-wheel 
to any music he knew of; thousands call its droning 
sound from the "empty halls of memory," for in 
these things all are alike, the prince and the peasant 

"Terse iwNtMM toO, however rude the sound; 
All at her work the villa** maiden an**, 
Mor as she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Bevotves the end vidssitede of things." > 

Perhaps the organ sounds better outside the church 
than in it; at any rate, with us spinning is well-nigh 
a lost art, and the famous music of the wheel might 
grate on our ears like wretched scrannel pipes, " like 



i 80 In "The Courtship of Miles' 8tandlsh" wo rooolloet of Prlscilla, 
M tbo beautiful Puritan maiden,** and John Atden, ho holding tho skein 
whUo oho untangles It, and Id to doing touches hlo hands, « sending 
electrical thrills through every nerve of his body.** 

80 also in "Evangeline** ■ it a frequent subject. Ono of tho moot 
beautiful pictures in that greatest of American poems is that of the 
Acadian village in the summer evenings,— 

" There In the tranqail ereninge of summer, when brightly the enneet 
Lighted the Tillage etreet and gilded tho Tanee on the eh imneys, 
Matrone and maidens eat in snow-white caps and In klrtles 
Scarlet and bine and green, with distant spinning the golden 
Has lor the gossiping looms, whose noisy shnttles within doors 
Mingled their sonnd with the whirr of the wheels and the songs of the 



Touching the antiquity of this subject It Is now established that it 
was cultivated before history was written. Dr. Oswald Hear, the emi- 
nent botanist, and one who has devoted much attention to the structure 
snd history of fossil plants, has lately published an article upon flax and 
its culture among the ancients, especially the prehistoric rsces of 
Europe. The substance of his memoir may be summarized as follows: 
First, flax was cultivated in Egypt and in Asia Minor at least five thou- 
sand years ago, and In Greece in the prehistoric period. Second, it is also 
met with In the oldest Swiss lacustrine villages, while at the same time 
no hemp nor fabrics manufactured from wool are there to be found. As 
the sheep was one of the oldest domestic animals, this is considered re- 
markable. Third, the lake-dwellers probably received their flax from 
Southern Europe. The original home of the cultivated flax was there- 
fore along the shores of the Mediterranean. The Egyptians probably 
cultivated It, and from them its nse was doubtless disseminated. 



sweet bells jangled out of tune." But the grand- 
mothers of the best families of the Republic were 
! tangbt in their day to spin and weave, to knit and 
sew, as they were taught to bake and cook. Ton will 
I remember of the mother and of the wife of Wash- 
I ington. 

I But when the tow wss spun into threads, the fine* 
, ness of the thread determined the quality of the 
cloth. The cloth was woven on looms. Not every 
family possessed a loom, and it was not until tho 
country was well settled, and till the wants increased, 
that weaving was followed as a regular business 80 
the hanks of tow and the cuts of wool were carried by 
the good man to the neighbor who was prepared to 
work it The weaver generally took his pay in toll, 
keeping a part for his labor. The cloth made frost 
flax was more durable than that made from wool, but 
was not so warm, to remedy which a mixture of tow 
and wool was made for winter wear, from whence we 
have the odd name of linsey-woolsey. The manufac- 
turing of wool was of a simpler process, and with it we 
are perhaps more familiar. The producing of wool 
was early attended to, although under great and many 
disadvantages. The chief trouble was to protect the 
sheep from wolves and bears, and the young lambs 
from foxes. But with all this they, persevering under 
untold difficulties, at last saw themselves more com- 
fortably fixed when, at the beginning of winter, they 
had a large bale of washed and combed wool stowed 
in a corner of the mystical cock-loft. 

Wool-cards were at one time so scarce, especially 
during the heat of the war, that they were furnished 
in some localities at the expense of the State. But 
later the wool was sent to the carding-machine to be 
converted into rolls. The rolls were spun, colored, 
and woven into lye-colored or blue and red cross- 
bars for the women's wear, or into white or colored 
cloths for blankets and men's wear. 1 The fulling- 
mills were cheap, rude affairs set on some stream. 
Here the blankets were scoured and made soft, and 
the cloth wss fulled and colored. Dyeing doth was 
afterwards a trade by itself. 1 The first machines lor 
converting wool into rolls were about Greensburg, 
and at as early a date there was one at Jones' Mill. 
In 1807 there were two of these improved machines 
at the county town, and the importance of the manu- 
facture was made apparent, and the superior advan- 
tages of machine-carding set forth in a series of stand- 
ing advertisements in the Fbrmer'i Regider of that 
date. The price for carding wool into rolls was ten 
cents per pound ; for mixing different colors, twelve 
and one-half; for breaking, five cents. About the 
same time a mill was erected in North Huntingdon 
township on Robinson's Greek. Whilst almost every 

* A cheap dye-stuff was made of new-mown hay and of o nio n |w ss % 
or of walnut-hulls. 

* There was a conspicuous advertisement in the old papers by which 
the dyers announced their business, via.: "All trades must live, end 

I some must dye.** 
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farmer's house had a spinning-wheel and reel, every 
third or fourth house had a loom. 

Modern machinery has done away with the primi- 
tive method of working up the wool and flax. In- 
stead of the lonely matron plying her endless task by 
the flickering tallow-dip throughout the misty winter 
nights, now a thousand hooks and fingers grasp the 
flying threads and weave them in endless sheets of 
handsome textile fabrics. The combing, the carding, 
the fulling, the dyeing are all done by silent, dumb 
hands. While the manufacture of flax has been 
revolutionized, the manufacture of wool has been 
developed and perfected. 

There is a short saying sprung from the days of 
homespun clothing, which saying yet obtains among 
quite a number of the common people of Chestnut 
Ridge and through the Valley, and which indeed has 
not been confined to only this locality, but has ex- 
tended out, and found its way into the slang vocabu- 
lary of polite society and even into print. Although 
the idea had existed in different shape, and now exists 
in different shape, yet the origin of this expression 
has been so definitely fixed, and it is so plainly trace- 
able to a particular occasion, and on such good au- 
thority that we cannot forbear mentioning of It here. 
Then, in the days when spinsters were truly spinsters, 
when those virgins that lived in single blessedness to 
good old age, and beguiled their leisure, not like 
" Mariana in the moated grange," but rather like vir- 
tuous Queen Catherine at the wheel, there lived at 
the foot of Laurel Hill, in Ligonier Valley, one Betsy 
Geiger, who did the spinning and weaving, as far as 
she was able, for the whole' neighborhood. Among 
her customers was a man named McGinnis, who 
brought to her his quota of wool and flax with orders 
to have the stripes of the cloth diversified in a pattern 
peculiar to a fancy of his own. The cloth was duly 
made in alternate checkers of copperas-colored wool 
and "snow-white under-linen," after the commonly 
received pattern and fashion. When McGinnis called 
for the stuff and saw it he would not take it. He ex- 
pected, no doubt, as it was supposed, on some such 
frivolous excuse to get it at a loss to the spinster. 
But an action was forthwith instituted before a justice 
of the peace to recover justice for the piece, and that 
the complainant might have peace. Brought face to 
face before the squire, the magistrate demanded of 
the defendant, " What is your reason for not taking 
this stuff off the hands of this honest woman, the 
plaintiff?" His reply, addressed to the plaintiff, — we 
may presume with some Dogberry in it, — was ready 
and quick, " It isn't the right stripe, Betty, it isn't the 
right stripe." The word, taken up and carried from 
mouth to mouth, is now used chiefly to describe the 
character of such a man as he who involuntarily 
brought it into use. 

The dress and costumes of the early settlers were 
an admixture of a civilized and a half-civilized de- 
scription. The Indians approached the whites, and 



the whites met them half-way. The Indians gained 
all, and ,the whites lost a part The hunting-shirt of 
the men, the most universal dress for a long time, was 
a frockish coat which fitted tightly about the waist 
and shoulders, while the skirt was allowed to reach to 
the knees. The sleeves were large and roomy, and the 
lappels on the front were allowed to extend almost the 
distance of a foot on either side, and were made to 
button. A heavy cape hung down the back, and all 
the borders were decorated with a fringe of ra veilings 
of different colors. The material was linsey-wool- 
sey, a name which the early people gave, as we have 
said, to an admixture of stuff whose component parts 
were tow or flax and wool; that is, linen- woolen. 
Often, however, this hunting-shirt was of doeskin, 
which, if well tanned, would last almost a lifetime. 
In the bosom of the coat were carried bread, jerk, or 
tow. The tomahawk or hatchet was fastened to the 
belt on the right side, and the knife in a sheath to the 
left. Breeches were the universal dress for the legs, 
and these mostly were made of buckskin. Yellow (or 
the natural color) and black were the favorite colors, 
and these were worn by ministers, attorneys, militia 
colonels, such indeed as assumed to the quality class. 
These wore shoes with buckles in the summer, and in 
the winter high-topped boots, sometimes of raw-hide, 
and sometimes faced with high-colored cloth. The 
common people had nothing but moccasins, which 
were made of a single piece of leather or untanned 
deerskin. The seam was along the top, and they 
reached above the ankle. 

- When at length it became fashionable for men to 
dress in cloth, the people being poor many inconven- 
iences were suffered. It might be called pride, but 
we do not know whether it exactly is pride. This, 
however, is a fact of history : When the first court 
opened at Catfish, — that is, Washington, — in 1781, a 
citizen, who as a magistrate was compelled to attend, 
had to borrow a pair of leather breeches from a re- 
spectable neighbor, who himself had been summoned 
as a grand juror, but who from this interposition had 
to stay at home. 1 As many as nineteen grooms are 
known to have been married in the same blue coat 
with brass buttons; and this for hire, or generous 
loan. 1 Such an addition was a striking feature, and 
on the same principle a very old gentleman, in de- 
scribing the appearance of Col. Christopher Truby, 
said that he had " red-topped boots, and wore his hair 
in a black silk bag." 

We have the description of the dress of the gentle- 
man of a later period from a fortunate circumstance. 
It is old, but we trust it will bear repetition here. 
President Dunlap, of Cannonsburg Academy, had a 
son called Joe, who was on intimate terms with old 
u Cardinal" McMillan. The doctor, meeting the 
young scapegrace said, " Joe, can you tell me the dif- 
ference between y 0U ft nd the devil ?" Joe answered, 
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in reply, that the devil wean a cocked hat, a low 
flapped doublet, a coat of Continental cut, breeches 
and shoes with knee- and shoe-bnckles, and I wear 
pantaloons and clothing of modern style: he de- 
scribed the doctor. The old gentleman was loth to 
change in anything, in even his dress, and he wore 
his cocked hat and shoe-bnckles long after others had 
laid theirs away. Innovations were harsh to him. 
He insulted Colonel Morgan because his family rode to 
church in a kind of cariole, and seeing a woman who 
first used the convenience of an umbrella during a 
rain, asked what that woman was doing with her pet- 
ticoat on a stick. He, however, was not alone in his 
ignorance of the use of, to us, such an indispensable 
article, for when Alexander Craig was one day car- 
rying an umbrella, which had been presented to his 
mother by a gentleman of Philadelphia, to meeting at 
Congruity .Church, a good old elder, after vainly sur- 
mising what the queer thing could be, accosted Craig 
with, " Es that the thing ye survey the Ian' wi' ?" 

The head-dress of the men was usually a beaver or 
wool hat. These Were made by hand, and were so 
lasting that the heir was never out of the hope of a 
small share, at least, of his father's personal estate. 

We presume that no fashion -writer in a lady's mag- 
azine would attempt to describe the attire of a lady 
under, say two pages octavo, nonpareil, while perhaps 
twenty lines would be sufficient in which to describe 
the dress of a gentleman. We shall be compelled, 
from our dearth of words and sparsity of ideas, to re- 
verse the order without apology. 

The universal dress of the women of our early 
times was a short gown and a petticoat; the material 
was linsey-woolsey in summer and all wool in winter. 
Their head-dress was, especially when they traveled 
or went to town, the same as the men's, that is, a 
beaver or wool hat. Sometimes a colored handker- 
chief was curiously tied over the head. A smaller 
home-made linen handkerchief, tied so that the one 
point came down from the neck between the shoul- 
ders, was a quite common extravagance of vanity at 
parties or at church. Perhaps the majority of the 
ancient matrons went barefoot in summer; in win- 
ter they wore moccasins, overshoes, or shoe- packs. 
The better-off sort, who brought their goods with them 
or had them sent from the East, sometimes wore silk 
stockings. Among the articles stolen by the Indians 
from one of the houses at Hannastown at the time of 
its destruction was a silk dress. 1 Forty years after the 
first settlements of the county, silk, among the ladies 
of the gentry, was the dress. Dimity was highly in 
favor with those who were able, and of it were made 
gowns, aprons, and caps. The fashionable ladies of 
the town of Greensburg between 1800 and 1812, when 
they danced in the ball-rooms of the public-houses or 
helped to make the audience before the graduating 
class of the academy, wore silk gowns fitted tightly 

1 See notes to chapter on the Destruction of Hannastown. 



to the body and arms, the sleeves buttoned to the el- 
bows, had high-heeled shoes, had their hair powdered, 
and their faces stack over with black square bits of 
court-plaster. 

It was not, relatively, until a late period that calico 
became a common or every-day dress for women. 
For many years after the date which corresponds 
with our first settlements calico was regarded as an 
expensive fabric The manufacture of calico by a 
system of hand-spinning had originated in England 
not more than a hundred years before that, and there, 
during our Revolution, the only place it was manu- 
factured, it was so heavily taxed that it was out of the 
reach of the poor. At the close of the century in 
Europe it was neither cheap nor common. It was 
not till some time after the invention of the spinning- 
jenny by Arkwright that it came into use at all among 
the common people. In our county at one time after 
the war of Eighteen-Twelve calico was one dollar a 
yard, then, about 1836, it fell to thirty and forty cents, 
and later rose to fifty. When it took fifty pound* of 
batter and two barrels of eggs to get a chints-pattern 
wrapper, it was nothing to hide away, and we can 
pardon the vanity which hung such articles of apparel 
up to public inspection at the head of the bed, not far 
from the horse-gears, 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

BBARS, DBBR, W0LVB8, BTC. 

Fruits and Berries Aims Mspls Soger end Molasses Depredations of 
the Bears— How they were trapped and killed— Mitchell shoots a Bear 
on a Sonde*— Wolves, and AdTontares with these— Moorhen* sad 
Kelly-Christian Shockey attacked at H Ight by Wolves, climbs a Tree 
and awaits till Morning— Freedom for Wolf-SonJps— Deer-Haatlsf— 
Yeoieon need Instead of Beef-Sqalrrels— Birds and Wild Fowl— Parti 
of the Farmer— Game Laws, and Freedoms offered by Law at DMerent 
Times for destroying Animals and Birds— Farming the Chief Disss J 
enee and Occupation of the P eo p le H ow Farming In General wan 
carried on. 

The woods at that time produced many fruits 
which are now known to us hut as luxuries. Besides 
blackberries and whortleberries, which attained to 
double the size we now see them and of a correspond- 
ing lusciousness, there grew wild plums and haws in 
such quantities that the ground in places lay cohered 
with them. The peach, sheltered from the frost by 
the protecting forests, found a kindly soil, and on the 
new land produced regular! j a good crop, in like 
manner the cherry and the hardier species of apple , 
while of fox-grapes and chicken-grapes a large quan- 
tity was allowed to waste yearly for want of using. 
The sugar-tree, a species of maple indigenous to our 
soil, grew thickly on the eastern slopes of the hills 
and in the valleys. To secure the sap of the tree and 
render it into sugar and syrup was an easy matter, for 
the Indians themselves, knowing the saccharine quali- 
ties of this fluid, could, with the use of pails to carry 
it, and of kettles to boil it, manufacture their sugary 
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molasses, into which they dipped their pieces of bear- 
meat and venison. 

In the early spring when the sap was beginning to 
ascend from the f roots, the tree was tapped by chop- 
ping into its trunk with a hatchet or by boring a hole 
into it with an auger. Under the. vents were fixed 
long and hollow reeds, through which, as the sun 
warmed the bark of the tree, the sap dropped, trick- 
ling to the bark troughs or hollow vessels beneath. 
When the vessels were filled they were carried to the 
kettles, which during the sugar-making season were 
kept boiling day and night. The sugar-water boiled 
to a certain consistence was the syrup ; boiled till it 
lost all fluid properties and dried it was the sugar. 
In after-years, within our •recollection, it has become 
an article of commerce, and at this day, in some dis- 
tricts, its manufacture is pursued as one of the most 
remunerative branches of husbandry, and as a com- 
modity in the trade of a great commercial and manu- 
facturing people, has proved a profitable one for 
labor and invested capital. But until the facilities 
of transportation were enlarged it was known only as 
a necessary article of food and not as a delicacy. 

It was not only on the scanty product of the fields 
that the settler depended for subsistence and support 
It was nothing unusual for him to be out of corn 
or rye-bread for days together. Simple and as neces- 
sary as meal bread is in civilization to both the rich 
and poor, to the merchant and the mechanic, yet bread 
has a very different standard in enlightened and far- 
advanced societies than it has in a sparsely-settled 
community, in a new country abounding in game 
and prolific in the spontaneous production of the 
woods. It is therefore true that bread might not be 
absolutely needful to grown-up men and rugged boys 
used to many hardships, and these could do without 
it, to let the little they had, in trying times, go as far 
as it would for the younger children and for more 
delicate women in a watchful state. If the little stock 
of meal had dwindled down before the snow fell, 
blockading all the paths to the settlement, the rest 
was cherished and used more as a precious medicine 
than as a great staple necessary for the nourishment 
of the body. 

But at times the chief source of dependence for the 
family was in the trusty rifle of the father. Every 
man was presumed to know how to use a gun. Every 
boy looked forward to the time when he would be the 
owner of a brand-new one. The rifle was to the am- 
bitious young man of the early settlements what the 
fast scrub was to his grandsons. To the father it was 
that which above all things helped to supplement the 
labor of his hands. The country was overrun with 
game. This to the Indians had not been a kindly 
hunting-ground. They could, in passing through it, 
get enough wild meat to subsist on, and by going 
more to the northward secure sufficient to do them well 
through the winter ; but the great and prolific fields 
where elk, bear, and buffalo abounded, and where 



deer came in droves to the salt-licks, were farther to- 
wards the setting sun. The game common to the 
western parts and native to the clime was therefore 
allowed to increase undisturbed till the forests re- 
maining became filled. Of these animals the black 
and brown bear were common, and especially so 
along the chain of ridges in the southern part of 
Westmoreland and in the valley and hills betwixt 
Somerset and Fayette. These were indeed so numer- 
ous, and that within the recollection of persons still 
living, that in the severity of the winter season they 
would approach the cabin, and from the pens and 
stables drag off the sheep and calves. Charles Mit- 
chell, who had located upon the right bank of the 
Loyalhanna, eight miles from Ligonier, saw, in the 
early time, a bear of enormous size seize a well-grown 
hog in the field near his house, carry it off, swim the 
creek with it, and deposit it behind a rock, over which 
he scraped leaves. The bear was not killed because 
that it was the Sabbath-day, a day which he, follow- 
ing the teaching of his church, held sacred from 
things of a secular nature. All the settlements till 
the close of the century suffered from depredations 
such as this. Stray bears coming into Ligonier Val- 
ley, drawn down by hunger, were killed as late as 
1837. Up to 1820 and 1825, in the mountain ranges 
next to Fayette, many small farmers subsisted through 
the winter on bear-meat, allowed to be preferable to 
venison. It is said to be jucier, and many considered 
it better than beef. It is certain that bear-meat was, 
with deer-meat, one of the necessaries. The bears 
were usually hunted with dogs. On being closely 
pursued they climbed a tree, from which they were 
shot. Sometimes they were caught in steel traps, and 
sometimes secured in pens made of stout logs and 
closed by a dead-fall. But so great is their restless- 
ness under confinement that it is averred they often 
regained their liberty before the hunter got around 
by gnawing their paws loose from the jaws of the 
steel trap. It was not unusual to tame the cubs and 
rear them about the house. 

Besides this it was no trouble at any time to kill 
deer. These animals were so plentiful that to know 
their regular paths and the country over which they 
crossed was enough knowledge of hunting for a good 
marksman to get at least a few during the season. 
But deer-meat was not prepared for winter use as 
bear- meat was, for bear- meat, when salt could be pro- 
cured, was mostly put up like pork in pickle, but deer- 
meat was first frozen by exposure in the air and then 
dried, whence, after undergoing this process or its 
equivalent, being dried over a slow fire, it was called 
"jerk," that is, dried meat. 

As to smaller animals used for food, there were rac- 
coons, ground-hogs, rabbits, and squirrels in abun- 
dance. Seldom, unless for a change, were these 
hunted ; and if ammunition was scarce they were looked 
upon as unprofitable. Squirrels especially were so 
numerous they were a pest to the farmer, and a stand- 
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ing Dounty wu set upon their scalp* to encourage 
their destruction. All these were more usually caught 
in traps bj the boys, or hunted with dogs. The num- 
ber of squirrels killed in earlier times was amasing. 
When hunts were gotten up with the intention of bag- 
ging these there were often above a hundred killed in a 
single day by one good marksman. The shooting of 
them in great numbers was therefore more as a trial 
of skill than as a profitable day's work. The hunter, 
after securing a favorable place, waited for the squir- 
rels to pass along, and without removing he generally 
shot as many as he wished. Rifles were used, and the 
game was either shot in the head or barked, as they 
called it, which was when the ball passed between the 
squirrel and the bark of the limb upon which it was 
lying. Wild turkeys of large size fed in droves, and 
pheasants (or grouse), partridges, and wild pigeons that 
came in, innumerable flocks from the warm South, 
might all have been designated as domestic fowl. 

But it Was often that the hunter had other use for 
his gun. The greatest scourge of the farmer in early 
times was the wolf. When met singly the wolf is a I 
great coward, and as a species they are so averse to 
mankind that they recede before the appearance of 
civilization in all directions. The wolf common to 
Pennsylvania is said to be of a browner color than 
the species found elsewhere. He hunts by scent, after 
the manner of the dog; is shy, wary, and cunning. 
But when the wants of hunger press, gathering to- 
gether in packs, as they raise their noses from the 
ground over their heads, they begin a long, continuous 
howl, the most desolate and terror-striking of sounds 
to the mountaineer. Becoming bolder they emerge 
from their retreats in the thick woods along the moun- 
tain-sides and in droves rush along the edges of the 
forests. At such times, coming in the wintry season, 
the hunter and the family in the cabin heard the 
sounds with such terror as only the war-whoop of the 
red men aroused. Nothing living was safe from their 
fangB. A loose horse or a solitary man benighted, if 
in their way, was certain to be attacked by the brutes 
now grown bold. Their long paws, gaunt and sinewy, 
dragged the prey to the ground in their midst, when 
their ragged jaws soon tore the flesh in pieces, and 
while the unsatisfied ones were crunching at the bones 
and licking their chops, the ravenous herd, now frantic 
with the taste and smell of blood, with voraciousness 
fell upon each other. 

It is related of Joseph Moorhead and James Kelly, 
two among the first who attempted to settle within 
the present limits of Indiana County, about 1772, that 
one morning after they had erected their cabins, not 
far from where now is the town of Indiana, Moor- 
head went over to see Kelly and was astonished 
at not finding him at the cabin, but seeing near 
it traces of blood and tufts of human hair, Moor- 
head believed his neighbor had been killed by the 
wolves, which with rattlesnakes abounded in that 
region. In looking for his mangled body he found i 



him sitting by a spring washing the blood from his 
hair. He had lain down in his cabin at night, and, 
being asleep, a wolf reached its paws through the 
cracks between the logs and seised him by the head. 
The disadvantage under which the wolf labored saved 
Kelly, for he had time to get awake before the wolf had 
seriously injured him, but not before he had snatched 
him partly bald-beaded. In our own county, Christian 
Shockey , an early settler on the Chestnut Ridge in Unity 
township, at one time about the close of the century 
was benighted on his way home from hunting. The 
wolves getting upon his track and surrounding him 
he had recourse to a large tree which he climbed. 
The night was bitter cold, and he was all but frozen. 
The wolves stayed at the feot of the tree, and in their 
desperation leaped over each other, and with their 
teeth snapped the tree till its bark long after bore 
their marks. In the morning they skulked back to 
their burrows among the rocks. This old settler 
trapped scores of wolves at a spring not far from his 
house, which to this day is known by the name of the 
" Wolf Spring," and was till lately, perhaps, the largest 
and finest spring of fresh water in the country. Be- 
fore the spring was disturbed it was near thirty feet 
across, and is not known to have ever been frozen 
over. In winter the vapor exhales off its surface ; in 
the summer the water is limpid and icy cold. 1 

There is, therefore, no doubt that wolves in .great 
numbers infested all this country when it was yet a 
wilderness, but as it is their nature to live in a kind 
of society together, being a gregarious animal, their 
roving limits were always subject to be changed. 
With all the war of extermination waged upon 
them they existed in great numbers about the Laurel 
Hill at the beginning of the century. There was a 
standing reward offered by law, which from time to 
time was increased and diminished, sometimes taken 
off and again renewed. In 1782 the offer was twenty- 
five shillings for the scalp or skin of a puppy or whelp, 
and fifteen dollars for the scalp or skin of a full-grown 
wolf. This was of course on the standard of the de- 
preciated currency, and so in 1806, to encourage the 
killing of these, eight dollars was allowed for every 
wolf killed, and this, by a subsequent law, was further 



1 The following anecdote of the hero of thla adventure is "founded on 
feet :" 

Christian 8hockey, whose f*ther, by the way, was a Rerolutioner, and 
who was wounded at Brandy wine, went, about the year 1807, down to 
Hagerstown with his two horses laden with pelts and ginseng. When 
in Hagerstown he, of course, inquired for Mrs. Gruber's Hagerstown Al- 
manack, — the almanac which was currently believed to in some way 
control the weather. He, having an eye to a business speculation, pro- 
posed to get as many as would supply the neighborhood, and as they 
were offered at a price considerably below the regular price the Invest- 
ment offered profit. He got such a large quantity at such a small figure 
that he himself was astonished. He thereupon invested a large share of 
the proceeds of his supplies in almanacs, half of them German and half 
English. He, however, was more astonished when, on arriving at home 
and opening his package, he discovered the contents to be the almanacs 
for the current year, which was then fast waiting. He had neglected to 
bargain for the year approaching, and as the transaction was made, as a 
mat'er of coarse, he could blame no one but himself. 
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increased to twelve dollars. In addition to all this 
there were some localities in which, it being more at 
their mercy, the inhabitants subscribed to a separate 
fund, or by districts allowed an extra assessment. Thus 
it was that in sonre counties the premium was higher 
than in others ; for instance, in Westmoreland the re- 
ward was somewhat higher than it was at the same 
time in Somerset, and the wolves were plentier across 
the line in Somerset than on this side. This gave 
occasion to some of the old hunters of the valley to 
play a game on the wolves and on the commissioners. 
They would draw the former to this side by baiting 
them, and one old hand at the business by the name 
of D urn bold is said to have secured ten wolves drawn 
to the carrion of a worthless old horse. Besides the 
scalp-bounty he got one dollar each for the skins. 1 

Great inconvenience was suffered by the husband- 
man from .squirrels and crows. When the country 
was almost a dense wilderness these mischievous pests 
gathered around, the patches of corn and rye and fat- 
tened on the labor of the farmer. Numerous devices 
were conceived of to ward the birds off, and a price 
was put upon the heads of each of these offenders. 
By one law Westmoreland and Fayette were allowed 
to assess any sum not exceeding three hundred dollars 
in each county to be applied to the squirrel fund. By 
one of the laws the premium was one cent and a half, 
which by another act was raised to two cents for the 
scalp of a squirrel, and three cents for each crow's 

1 The dJYerslon of a later generation In their famous fox-hunt* was 
nearly akin to the banting and trapping of wotoes by their grandfathers. 
Something of this diversion deserres to be recorded, however mnch ont 
of place here, at It it one to foreign to any of the diversions of the preseut 
day. Hunting has well been called the image of war, and a knowledge 
of the old-time fox-hunts will assuredly lead to a discovery of many 
points of similarity between It as a diversion and the militia trainings 
as a diversion. 

These circular hunts were a source of mnch amusement during the 
long winter months, and in great part answered to the militia musters 
In summer, and were to that generation what the county fair and the 
camp-meeting are to this generation. 

When a fox-hunt was projected a meeting was called in the neighbor- 
hood, at which the principal inhabitants— men and boys— usually at- 
tended. An organisation was bad, certain resolutions were passed, and 
committees for sundry purposes appointed. The duties of these com- 
mittees were to select a suitable region of country over which to scour 
for foxes, to nominate certain of the foremost men from various locali- 
ties to lead In the chase, and to prescribe the rules by which all par- 
ticipants were to be governed In the hunt There are, for example, in 
the county P*P*r> of 1846 notices of a fox-hunt, the lines of which began 
at Greensburg and ran along the road to Weaver's old stand, through 
Pleasant Unity to Peter Walters' ; thence along the Ridge road to Youngs- 
town ; thence down the Mine-Mile Run to the Loyalhanna, along the 
Loyalhanna to Brady's mill, and on to Mew Alexandria ; thence along 
the old road to George Dickie's, snd from Dickie's along the road to 
Greensburg. 

For every one of these, sections or divisions were marked off, and cap- 
tains appointed by name to the number of twelve or fifteen, and mar- 
shals eight or ten. These were of the very foremost men In their neigh- 
borhood, and Indeed of the county. A committee was appointed to 
stake off the grounds the day previous to the hunt. The marshals had 
power to supply vscancies when they occurred. Persons taking dogs 
were to lead them until the ring was formed, when the signal was given 
to let them loose. The marshals wore badges on their arms. No fire- 
arms were to be carried, except pistols by the marshsla. The line was 
to move at nine o'clock in the forenoon of Saturday, the 14th of Feb- 
ruary. Horn to sound from Peter Walter*. 



scalp, which were to be delivered before the 1st of 
November yearly. 

In the early annals of the Province, according to 
Kalm, who has written on the subject, the common 
blackbirds of Pennsylvania were so plentiful that in 
order to somewhat lessen their number a bounty was 
put up for their destruction. The inducement of 
three pence per dozen was so effective in its result 
that the birds here were nearly entirely destroyed. 
This, however, was when only the eastern part of the 
Province was settled. But it is narrated that, owing 
to their almost total extermination, the summer of 
the succeeding year being unusually dry, the insects 
and grubs so ravaged the growing crops that in some 
portions the inhabitants were well-nigh starving, — no* 
grass, no grain, no fruit. The law was then allowed 
to be repealed, and the birds came back again. For 
years after that the blackbirds as well as the crows, 
who bobbed in slyly under the credit of their brothers, 
were allowed to be the friends of man, till they in- 
creasing again became a nuisance, and another law 
was passed which again allowed a small amount per 
capita for the crows as well as for the squirrels. 

At the time when ammunition was scarce and high 
in price it did not pay to expend powder and shot 
upon them for the premium. Thence scarecrows 
of hideous proportions were erected on the stamps 
about the gardens, pieces of glass or tin were hung 
on bended sticks, so that when the wind disturbed 
them they made a gingling noise, the ravelled thread 
of a woolen stocking was stretched from one stake of 
the fence to another around the field, while the tat- 
tered boys kept up a racket all the days. So that 
from one cause or the other, or from many or all, 
they managed to save their garden stuff and the little 
corn which was to do them through the winter. 

Farming, or the working of the fields, was the busi- 
ness upon which all relied, upon which all leaned for 
support. But how different was the culture of the 
fields then compared with now. Every branch of the. 
business (if it was susceptible of being divided into 
branches) was carried on after the most primitive 
fashion. What they were after was a living, and 
thus — and it seems almost incredible— the vast body 
of these lands could scarcely maintain the few in- 
habitants. The land was merely scratched over, and 
around the stumps, the deadened trees, the piles of 
brush and heaps of stones, the scattered grains grew 
and were cut and harvested by the hardest of manual 
labor. Grass was cut with scythes and hooks, and 
wheat, rye, and buckwheat with sickles. The girls 
helped in the fields. When grain-cradles were intro- 
duced they were as great a curiosity and met with as 
unfavorable a reception as the McOormick reaper 
afterwards. They were in use for yearn in cutting 
buckwheat before the most advanced farmers allowed 
them to enter their wheat-fields. Their farming im- 
plements were mostly home-made. The irons for the 
plow, the grubbing-hoes, the .tines of the manure 
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forks were made by the bungling blacksmith; the 
beams for the plow, axles for the wagon, hoe and fork 
handles, yokes and doable-trees were made by the 
farmer himself. 

A man who worked a farm most of necessity under- 
stand how to handle the axe and the draw-knife ; nor 
need he be sparing of timber. Means were resorted 
to to hasten the destruction of the forest Monster 
trees of the finest varieties were burnt in order that 
their ashes might enrich the ground, which modern 
science says is fallacious; and this wantonness and 
carelessness continued down to our own time, in 
which valuable trees were thoughtlessly destroyed 
and hundreds of acres but half tilled. But in the 
first settlers it was not reprehensible. To them it 
was not the golden age when the husbandman had 
merely to scatter abroad the grains and at his leisure 
take the harvest in under favoring skies. Taking 
care of the harvest was indeed often the greatest toil. 
The hay and grain when cut were brought in on sleds 
and by drags of long grapevines. Nor was the labor 
at any time undivided, for women made their hand in 
the field at all times, and helped to do the labor now 
done entirely by men. The product— -corn, grass, and 
sheaves — was piled in stacks about the log stables, for 
there were then no such barns to house it in as there 
are now. The thrashing was done with flails, and 
this began in the fall after the harvest, and lasted 
through the winter season. A day's work at all 
kinds of farm-work was from the time the stars shone 
in the morning till they shone in the evening. Day's 
work were seldom charged for among those of the 
farming community according to set prices or wages. 
When a neighbor wanted help he was at no loss to 
get it, provided always he had neighbors, and any one 
living within three or four miles was considered a 
neighbor. No account was kept of odd days, for the 
work was usually given and repaid when needed. 
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Foremost of the wants was the want of salt. The 
want arising from the scarceness of this needful com- 



modity, a necessary ingredient as it is in the living of 
civilized people, has been the prolific subject of much 
comment; and a want so generally felt, and so often 
commented on, could not but have been of the highest 
consequence. In early times it was so scarce, even in 
the marketable districts, and these districts were so 
remote, and the mean* of getting to and returning 
from them so filled with dangers, that there were times 
when whole communities were without any at all. 

The scarcity of salt made it at all times of a high 
merchantable value, subject to change in proportion to 
itsavailableness. In genera) transactions a bushel of 
salt was an integer of value, and had its nominal pur- 
chasing power, just as at other times a whiskey-still, 
a rifle, or a flask of powder, and as at the p resent day 
along the Ridge a cord of bark or a dosen of axe- 
handles. Col. Brodhead, about the year 1780, writ- 
ing to President Reed, 1 states that salt will buy meat 
when money will not, and in the same letter he tells 
him thai he cannot send too much salt. At this time 
salt was very high, for in the midst of the complicated 
troubles of Western Pennsylvania the people drove 
their cattle to the mountains, and meat was so scarce 
that the soldiers of the garrison at Pittsburgh were 
sent out to kill game, and the wild meat was salted 
down for winter use. Ten years later, in the Toughio- 
gheny region, twenty bushels of wheat was not thought 
an unfair exchange for one bushel of salt. 1 In the 
earliest times, and at all times when salt was carried 
on the backs of pack-horses, it was brought in bags, 
and the first knowledge we have of its being brought 
in barrels or in bulk was about the beginning of the 
century, whan Kentucky salt was brought to Pitts- 
burgh in boats, and from thence carried in wagons 
These barrels in sixe were about one-third larger that 
our common barrels. The price about 1866 was 
about fourteen dollars per barrel, net, of which two 
dollars went to the wagon-carriage. It retailed at 
twelve and a half cents to eighteen cents the quart. 
But still, from the times of the earliest date down 
until it was manufactured along the Sewickley and the 
Conemaugh,salt, as well as iron and merchandise, was* 
brought from the vicinity of Hagerstown and from 
Winchester and Chambersburg. From the deer-licks 
along the Big Beaver a deposit of salt was known to 
exist, and as early as 1779 an effort was made to get 
enough to supply the wants of those about Pittsburgh 
and the frontier settlements along the rivers. The re- 
sult was successful only in part, for, the location being 
on the hostile border, there was not sufficient pro- 
duced to in anywise relieve the general want, or to 
effect a rivalry with the distant market During the 
Revolution the salt from the Beaver Springs was not 
known to our eastern settlers, and when the war was 
over the means of getting it across the mountains 
were greatly improved, and there a better market was 
opened for furs, for ginseng, and for snake-root. 



i Craig, " History of PitteburgU.'* 
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There are many instances all through the old 
records of the State, and even among the archives of 
Congress during the Revolution, of the consideration 
of this subject by the various executive and legisla- 
tive bodies. Measures calculated to give relief to the 
people were passed by the Assembly of the State, by 
the Committee of Safety, and by Congress. 

In 1776 (September 2cl), in the distribution of salt 
taken as confiscated property from the Tories, in com- 
pliance with the resolves of the Council sitting at 
Philadelphia, Westmoreland was given two hundred 
and thirty-six bushels of fine and eighty-three 
bushels of coarse salt. 

About 1778, owing to the scarcity of salt, the Con- 
tinental Congress passed a resolution directing against 
the monopoly of salt, and the Committee of Safety 
for Pennsylvania purchased a quantity for distribu- 
tion through the State. Congress even established 
works in New Jersey, but for some time these works 
were not remunerative. 

In 1779 a "Committee of Salt" was appointed by 
the authorities of the State to regulate the price and 
to enforce its distribution out of the hands of. the 
monopolists and from those who wrongfully and with 
mercenary objects held it. In a "Memorial of Mer- 
chants" relative to the seizure of salt (Philadelphia, 
23d October, 1779), it is stated by them that they had 
lately refused two hundred dollars a bushel, delivered, 
but that they, the memorialists, having consented to 
deliver it to the public account, complained that they 
got only thirty pounds per bushel for it, a very in- 
adequate compensation. 1 

It was proposed by President Reed, July 24, 1779, 
to order a quantity of salt and distribute it among 
the counties in proportion to the flour received from 
them.' 

When whiskey became an article of home manu- 
facture and it was found profitable to export, a market 
was ready for it in both the East and Southwest. 
Ventures were sent down the rivers to the Spanish 
settlements, and in return salt from the exhaustless 
springs of Kentucky was brought back. During the 
last decade of the past century and up to the war of 
1812, Kentucky salt was sold through Western Penn- 
sylvania. But its high price did not do away with 
the first mode of securing it. Even at that late day 
it was customary for two or three neighbors in the fall. 
to each take a spare horse and go for their yearly 
supply, down, as they said, into Egypt. As late as 
1820 farmers sent their boys and horses in a crowd. 
Their provisions and feed were carried with them, 
and as they went down a part of this was left on the 
mountains to supply them when coming back. These 
crowds were sometimes of a score of men and boys, 
and just as'many horses and nags as could be gotten 
together. On each horse was a pack-saddle, and their 
rate of speed was restricted, on the average, to from 



twenty to thirty miles a day. Some of the men 
carried their rifles with them, but for a lad to get with 
a crowd going to Hagerstown was as much as for a 
young man in the days of steamboating to take pas- 
sage on a coal- rail for New Orleans. Such an one 
was the local newspaper for a twelve-month. 

Along about 1796, James O'Harra, quartermaster- 
general of the United States army, found that salt 
from the Onondaga Works in New York could be 
brought to the Ohio cheaper than from Baltimore. 
Salt was thus brought down by way of Lake Erie 
and Le Bceuf and sold at Pittsburgh. In 1810 salt 
from the Kanawha began to come in competition, and 
the war of Eighteen-Twelve cut off the supply from 
the north, never after restored. 

It was about the beginning of the century when 
the discovery of salt water was made along the Con- 
emaugh. 1 Great interest was consequently awakened 
in that locality, and an enterprising citizen named 
William Johnston was among the first to engage in 
its manufacture. He built a house and grist-mill at 
the confluence of the two rivers and located a vil- 
lage. This was then called Point Johnson, and by 
this name it was long known. The place became of 
some importance, but with the decline of property 
after the war with Britain, and the subsequent open- 
ing of flat-boat navigation, the prospective town 
drooped, and about 1816 vanished away, while a town 
under more favorable auspices began on the opposite 
side of the river. This was the beginning of Salts- 
burg, a name the place received from its proximity 
to the salt-works then in operation. 

Johnston at the depth of two hundred and eighty- 
seven feet found an abundance of salt water. The 
boring was done by tramp or treadle, the poles being 
connected with open mortice and tongue, fastened 
with little bolts. The salt was manufactured by 
boiling the water in large kettles or " graimes," using 
wood for fuel. It is said that from the opening of 
new and additional wells some fifty or sixty acres of 



i Archive., III. 327. 



> Ibid, 316. 



* The discovery of salt in the Oonemaugh Valley is traceable to an 
old lady, who discovered an oosing of salt at low-water mark of that 
river on the Indiana Connty side, about two miles above the present 
town of 8altsbarg. This was about 1812 or 1813. With some of this 
water she made mnsb which was found to be quite palatable. About 
1813, William Johnston, who was a young man of considerable enterprise, 
a native of Franklin County, commenced boring at the spot where Mrs. 
Deemer. the lady mentioned, had first discovered the water. 

8ince writing the text we have come on an interesting article relative 
to the manufacture of salt In the early times in Western Pennsylvania 
In Haxard't Reguier for Dec. 10, 1831. It does not differ materially from 
our compilation, derived mostly from inquiry. Johnston made, after bor- 
ing and tubing his well, about thirty bushels a day. It sold readily at a 
high price, whence others were induced to venture capital and energy, 
and being successful the competition reduced the price, ao rapidly that 
atone time it sold for a dollar a barrel at the works. This was too low, 
and some abandoned their works and others broke up. A reaction took 
place, salt advanced, and the business then became profitable. We also 
find that after the pumps were inserted they were sometimes worked by 
horse-power. About thirty gallons were usually evaporated to make 
one bushel of salt. 

We have heard said that in time* of great jicarce nets a sprinkling of 
hickory ashes was used in lieu of salt 
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woodland had been consumed for thU purpose. The 
pumping was originally done by blind horses, and the 
salt sold, as the books show, sometimes at five dollars 
per bushel, retail, but as the wells multiplied the price 
fell very considerably. With the increase of trade 
came new machinery and new appliances for the man- 
ufacture. The unwieldy kettles were dispensed with, 
and large pans of half-inch iron, some twenty feet 
long, ten to eleven feet wide, and eight inches deep, 
were used. The blind horses staggered into obscurity, 
and the steam-engine was henceforth used for boring 
and pumping. The place was called the Great Con- 
emaugh Salt- Works, and a post-office was soon estab- 
lished there. Four miles on the western side of the 
river are the James McLanahan and Andrew Boggs 
well, a well which is one of the oldest, and which 
produced a great deal of salt down to 1858, when it 
was abandoned ; next the Samuel Reed well ; the M. 
Johnston and A. Stewart ; next the Nathan M. D. 
Sterrett and David Mitchell wells, both of them good, 
the last named not abandoned till 1855; the Deep 
Hollow, Pete Hanmer well, forty rods from the river, 
rather new, and not considered to be profitable, was 
abandoned; the Walter Skelton well made a great 
quantity of salt while in blast; the Winings & Morri- 
son works are of recent date, and produce a small 
amount of good salt. Of these only two are in blast, 
— the Waddle group, owned by Samuel Waddle, and 
the Winings, owned by Winings. The wells enu- 
merated are named after their original owners. The 
seven wells along the river on the western side were 
all put down prior to 1822 or 1820, and from that date 
till 1830 the group of hills on both sides of the river 
was like a great bee-hive. . . But it is strange that 
very few men engaged originally in the production and 
manufacture of salt attained to affluent circumstances. 
Most of them died poor. The expenses of production 
in many instances exceeded the income. The coal 
and machinery had to be hauled from Pittsburgh by 
wagon, or brought by the river in keel boats. These 
means of transportation were too expensive. 

The brackishness of the water and the licks along 
Jacobs Creek, at one time called " Salt Creek/' and 
in the swamps of the Sewickley were early known to 
the settlers. The properties were never developed, 
and it was not till 1808 or 1809 that salt may be said 
to have been first discovered along the Sewickley. 
William Beck was the first operator. Its presence 
there was evinced by the deer-lick and by the 
gases, which in escaping from the recesses of the 
earth disturbed the waters of the creek. The first 
well sunk there was bored by hand. Eight men lifted 
by force of their arms the boring tools, and letting 
them drop, these by their own weight bore slowly 
down towards the deposit. This lies five hundred 
feet below the surface, and the men working were 
three years in reaching it. This plan was improved 
upon by the application of the spring-pole and tread- 
board and wooden pole-tools. This method continued 



for twenty -five years before the rope was thought of 
and used. A well of five hundred feet can now be 
bored in thirty days. The first well was only two 
inches at the bottom, now the hole is five and a 
half inches at the top and four inches at the bottom. 
The salt at first was boiled down in large kettles, and 
these continued in use for a number of years, till OoL 
Israel Painter, the proprietor of the most extensive 
of these works, with his accustomed sagacity, brought 
into use the large and shallow pans in which it is now 
manufactured. 

There was of course very little money in circula- 
tion among the first settlers. Money was not needed, 
only for the payment of taxes and for the purchase 
of a very few of the necessaries, such as salt and 
powder. The currency legalised during the Revolu- 
tion was fluctuating in value, and towards 1779 and 
1780 had scarcely any purchasing power. From the 
order-book of the Ohio County Court— one of the 
three Virginia courts in Pennsylvania— for 1780 it is 
seen that an order was issued to the ordinary keepers 
in the county to sell at appended rates, which were 
as follows: half a pint of whiskey, six dollars; break- 
fast and supper, four dollars; lodgings, with clean 
sheets, three dollars ; or a horse and hay overnight, 
three dollars; one gallon of whiskey, six dollars. 1 
For the same time in 1780 whiskey was eight dollars 
and a half per pint This was of course in Conti- 
nental money. But this may give an idea of the 
unstable valuation put upon everything the value of 
which was regulated by money. In 1779, all things 
in the way of provisions being scarce, the flour and 
meat for the garrison at Pittsburgh had to be brought 
across the mountains. Bacon there was worth one 
dollar a pound, and deer was bought for the use of 
i the army. 1 At this time, and the year previous, 1778, 
flour was worth sixteen dollars a barrel. The money 
to purchase these things was paid by Congress. Com- 
mercial restrictions were tried, and combinations and 
promises entered into among the officers and business 
men to make the money go at a stated valuation, but 
with a useless result. This trouble in the currency 
and in the worthless value of the money, or what 
purported to be the money, was as severely felt after 
the war as during it. The soldiers who had been in 
the service and the contracts made for the army were 
paid off in this currency. The people were, in 1788 
and 1784, nearly destitute of cash in gold or silver. 
In good money, in 1785, salt was worth five dollars a 
barrel, and it was, indeed, no uncommon thing for 
the price of a bushel of salt to be equivalent to a 
cow and calf; so five or seven dollars probably in 
cash would purchase a cow. 

These following illustrations are given to show the 
equivalent of merchantable things with each other 
and their value in money. Pennsylvania currency 
was always variable in value. In 1780, in West- 



i For June 6, 1780. 



1 Craig's History of Pittsburgh. 
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moreland County, in the settlement of the commis- 
sioner* of that year, confirmed by the court upon the 
report of the auditors, thirty dollars were said to be 
equal to three shillings sixpence in specie. Paper 
money, or the money of legislation, was worth little 
compared with specie at any time down till after the 
end of the Revolution. From the changeable prices 
an idea will be got of the scarceness and consequently 
of the dearness of money. 

The terms offered by Franklin for wagons, horses, 
and wagoners for Braddock's army in 1755 were for 
each wagon with four good horses and driver fifteen 
shillings per day, for each able horse with pack-sad- 
dle or other saddle and furniture two shillings per 
day, for each able horse without a saddle eighteen 
pence per day. 1 

President Reed, June 9, 1781, in a letter to David 
Duncan, the commissioner, etc., writes as follows : 

* Si*,— Being appointed a commissioner of purchase! for the county 
of Westmoreland, you are to proceed in that duty with ell despatch so 
as to supply the garrison at Fort Pitt and such troops as may be drawn 
forth under the authority of Council for the defence of the frontiers. 
The amount of your yearly purchases is to be limited to 816 barrels 
flour, 6000 gallons of whiskey, 200,000 pounds beef or pork, 1000 bushels 
of corn or 2000 bushels of oats, which you will purchase with as much 
economy as possible,' and at such periods as will be most necessary and 
convenient Until next harrest you are not to exceed the following 
prices, ris-, flour, 30s. per cwt ; wheat, per bushel, 10s. ; Indian corn, 6s. ; 
whiskey, 7s. (shillings) 64. (pence) per gall., etc" 

David Duncan then in a letter to President Reed, 
June 9, 1781, says,— 

44 1 hare bought stall-fed beef at one shilling per pound, 8tate money. 
I hare bought whiskey at six, and from that to seYen shilling* per gal- 
lon, and hare it delivered in the store, and wheat at one dollar, and de- 
livered in the mills. I had men last week in the glades trying to pur- 
chase beef, but not one would sell without hard money." 

The depreciation of paper currency or Continental 
money had become towards the latter end of the Rev- 
olution a very serious burden to the people all over 
the country, and great ingenuity was exercised to 
discover a remedy. Embargoes, commercial restric- 
tions, tender laws, and limitations of prices were all 
tried, but in vain. Prices still sank. " I had money 
enough some time ago," said an anonymous writer, 
" to buy a hogshead of sugar. I sold it again, and 
got a great deal more money than it cost me ; yet 
when I went into the market again the money would 
only get me a tierce. I sold that too at great profit, 
yet the money received would only buy a barrel. I 
have now more money than ever, yet I am not so 
rich as when I had less." 1 

The store-book of William Johnston, Saltsburg, 
date of 1794, etc., contains some things not uninter- 
esting. Out of a long list of articles, with the current 
prices, we take the following. The account is kept in 
pounds, shillings, and pence : 

i •* Western Pennsylvania," Appendix, 07. 

* As to the system of regulations adopted by the offices, etc., at Pitta- 
burgh, 1770, to control speculators, etc., see Craig's " Pittsburgh," p. 146, 
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Wool Hat ~. lis. 

Bandana Hdkf. lis. 

U lb Cut A Dry la 

1 Skillet 12s. 

U lb lead WA*. 

% Bush. Salt 6*. 6&. 

8*4 lbs. Bacon 8s. M. 

1 lb Coffee 3s. Sd. 

2 hd. Tacks *•. 94. 

1 hd. Quills 8s. 

1 Paper Pins St. 



lPr.Mocksins 

X or. Paper 

2 pipes «.. 

\£ ff> Gunpowder... 



2 yds. Calico.. 
1B>1 



Head.. 
2U yds. Muslin.. 

l&yds. Calico — 

47Ths.Iron £1 19s. 

Whiskey, from 6 to 16 shillings per 
gallon. 




In 1797, on five consecutive pages, there is counted 
sixty-nine separate and distinct charges for whiskey. 

On Dec. 26, 1798, Charles Campbell (General) is 
credited with 1 barrel of salt, seven pounds and ten 
shillings. 

During this time wheat was allowed for at 1 shil- 
ling per bushel ; corn, 6 pence ; rye, 1 shilling ; buck- 
wheat, 1 shilling; oats, 6 pence; tallow, 2 pence; 
lard, 2 pence; pork, 4 shillings per hundred weight; 
beef, 1 to 2 pence per pound. 

«■ Prkm of ProwitUm es Appro— d 6f Osa. Lm for ike Vm of Ik* Army 
dmrimg Urn Wkkkog Jwssrrsolfoa. 

"NOVSMBBE 1st, 1794. 

"We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the counties of Washington, 
Allegheny, and Westmoreland, requested by the Commander-in-chief of 
the army now in and near the said counties to declare the prices of sun- 
dry articles necessary for the army, are of the opinion that the prices 
undermentioned are sufficient for the following articles, being as much 
as they usually command in the country :* 



Bye, per bushel 


S/0 


Whiskey, per gallon-... 


S/0 to 3/0 


Oats'(t*n 2 shillings 6 
pence) 




Straw 




2/6 


Mutton, per S> 


°% 


Corn ~ 


2/6 


Fresh Pork, per t> 


Indian Meal 


2/6 


Bacon -r.. .<-* ...... 


0/8 




22/6 


Potatoes, per bushel.... 


2/0 


Ditto, fine .......... 


26/0 


Turnips, per bushel-... 


0/0 to 0/10 


Ditto, superfine -~ 


27/6 


Turkeys, each 


2/6 to 3/9 


Hay, per ton ~~ 


60/0 


Ducks, per head.... MMM 


............. 


Cabbage, per IOC... .... 


10/0 to 16/6 


Geese, per heed- 


2/6 


Fowls, each ... 


0/6 


Butter, per lb- 


0/8 to 0/9 


Onions, per bushel...... 


6/6 to 9/6 


Cheese - 


0/8 to 0/9 


Cyder, per barrel 


80/0 







M The price of transportation of oats, hay, corn, whiskey, flour, and 
meal is not considered, and must depend on distance ; milk not being 
usually sold, the price Is difficult to ascertain ; two pence a quart win, 
however, be an ample price. ' 

**Datx» Rbdiox, 
"Thomas Mobtov, 
*'Wm. Fikdlbt.*' 

The people had a great time paying their preachers 
after they had promised and subscribed for their 
salary. Sometimes it was impossible, and in the 
stead of money, to remedy it, they came forward and 
delivered their farm produce at a rate fixed upon by 
themselves. From a subscription paper of the con- 
gregation of Fairfield in 1789, the subscriptions were 
to be paid in money or grain, at the rate of, wheat at 
four shillings per bushel, rye or corn at two shillings 
and sixpence per bushel. These sums were due quar- 
terly, and to be sued for as lawful debts. From a 
similar paper of the 8ewickley congregation of August, 
1792, by which one-half of the subscription was to be 
paid in cash, and the other half in produce, at these 
rates, to wit: wheat at four shillings per bushel, rye 
at three shillings per bushel, and corn at two shillings 
and sixpence per bushel. The rye here was higher 
than the corn, for this was in a region where about 
this time their surplus rye was worked into spirit, and 

8 The figures in the price-list lepresent shillings snd pence. 
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sold in a diluted form as whiskey, in which it fetched 
a higher price. 1 

A good brother in Israel, a Father Laban, has been 
canonized for a shrewd speculation. Under Rev. 
Joseph Smith's' pastorate at Cross Creek and Upper 
Buffalo, the congregation getting behind in their 
salary and no prospect of catching up, this shrewd old 
elder proposed to take their wheat down the river to 
the New Orleans market The wheat at home was 
worth twelve and a half cents. The venture was suc- 
cessful, and the wheat, ground into flour and sold in 
that market, fetched twenty-seven dollars the barrel. 
The elder received three hundred dollars, each of the 
young men who accompanied him one hundred dol- 
lars apiece, the back salary of the minister as well as 
the salary for the coming year was paid off, and thus 
the congregation was relieved of its burden. 

When .the manufacture of whiskey began to be 
profitably carried on, say 1787 to 1792, a whiskey- 
still became an article of some value. In 1785 a good 
still of one hundred gallons might purchase two hun- 
dred acres ol lana, and that even within ten miles of 
Pittsburgh.* 

Land itself was very cheap. The stories told of 
the purchase and sale of valuable lands are so 
marvelous that sometimes they are not credible. But 
any one who goes to the trouble to look over the old 
records will see by the transfers that in many in- 
stances the consideration was merely nominal. A 
still, a horse, a rifle has been known to be the price 
paid for farms which now are of the most valuable in 
our whole county.' 

At the time of the Whiskey Insurrection and for 
some years previous thereto iron and steel cont from 
fifteen to twenty -five cents a pound, the cost of trans- 
portation being from five to ten dollars per hundred- 
weight. 4 At that time wheat was so plenty and of so 
little value that it was the custom to grind the best 
quality and feed it to the cattle, and as for rye, corn, 
and barley, it would bring no price for man or beast. 
The only way, therefore, for the inhabitants to obtain 
a little money to carry on their farming and to pur- 
chase a few needful commodities was by distilling 
the grain and sending it down the river or over the 
mountains. 

The inns of the old turnpike were called " hotels," 
and the shops "stores." The stores did a business 
which extended around for many miles. The store- 
keeper laid in his stock once, or, latterly, twice in the 
year. This consisted in general of common grocery 
and the most common fabrics. They had little of 

i Old Bedstone. 

« Ibid. 

s It was no uncommon thing for parents, in their wills, to bequeath to 
their children 4n proportionate shares, for the full extent of their share* 
as devises, to be delivered by the son or daughter getting the lands, so 
much wheat, rye, oats, or corn. These in some instances were payable 
annually until a certain quantity had been made up. These bequests 
were in lieu of pecuniary ones. 

* Rov. Dr. Carnahan, in " American Pioneer." 



anything and a little of everything on their shelves. 
The goodtf were sold at an advance averaging, in 
most cases, an hundred per cent. This was, indeed, 
a question more of necessity than of conscience, for 
at even this profit it took all and more than all the 
money that a shop-keeper would take in from spring 
to fall to replenish his stock. He was compelled to 
take for his pay anything which could be traded for, — 
bacon, flour, beef, wool, butter, and eggs. One old- 
time store-keeper once wittingly told us that in the 
winter his customers traded him their bacon and flour 
for cloth and groceries, and in the summer they ex- 
changed their wool and butter for bacon and flour 
back again to see them to the fall. In this matter 
of exchange each community had a specialty. Ligo- 
nier Valley, in the earliest times, furnished nearly all 
the seed potatoes, for which settlers sometimes went a 
journey of two and three days,* and in later times its 
staple was maple-sugar. On the western side of the 
Ridge corn and oats were raised. It was, therefore, 
at one time customary to exchange the spring pro- 
duction of sugar and molasses for corn and oats.' 

Up to the end of the century Pennsylvania was the 
only Bute with any surplus grain-producing territory 
west of the mountains. To convert this grain into 
money was the reasonable object. As a consequence 
we have the origin of the whiskey manufacture 
through Western Pennsylvania, which at one time 
obtained such extensive proportions and the taxing 
of which, as is well known, led almost to domestic 
war. 

Before and during the Revolution whiskey was a 
staple article of trade ; and in 1784, after the close of 
the war, Turnbull, Marmie & Co., ironmongers of 
Philadelphia, sent an invoice of stills to Craig, Bay- 
ard & Co., merchants of Pittsburgh. At about the 
same time, in a letter from an agent of the latter house 
at their salt-works at Beaver, the writer advises them 
to send him three barrels of whiskey and one of rum, 
and complains that for his want of these his neighbor 
gets all the skins and furs. The Philadelphia firm fur- 
nished, perhaps, the majority of stills for the western 
counties, and finding their general business so profit- 
able here they were induced to come out and begin 
the iron business first in these parts. When coin was 
almost unknown and paper-money valueless, as it was 
for some years after the peace, a whiskey-still was as 
necessary as a mill. If there was no money to buy 
one, a farm or a part of a farm was traded for one. 
The net proceeds from a good still before the laying 



5Wcti. 

Maple- (or home-made) sugar was trucked out on horses. We may 
thue come to the origin of a common saying, still used, although not fre- 
quently, in some parts. It is to be observed that some horses, particu- 
larly those raised in a thinly-settled district, have a habit of stopping at 
every house along the roadside. A horse doing so in the thicker-settled 
parts was called a "sugar horse," by which it was inferred he was from 
that region which produced sugar, and was habituated to stop at erary 
door. When we first heard such a usage of the word it had, we confess, 
no meaning. 
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of the excise was, as we have seen, considerably more 
than of most farms. There were then still-houses 
literally anywhere, nearly every fifth or sixth farm 
having a copper styjl. Judge Veech states that at 
one time there were five hundred and seventy-two 
stills in the western counties. The farmer who had 
one manufactured the whiskey for his neighbor who 
had none, on the shares. So much grain was left, and 
so much whiskey returned. These still-houses were 
small affairs, sometimes of only one little still, but 
oftener of two, the one for singlings and the other for 
doublings. The stills were set up in the cellar, in the 
upper part of the spring-house, or in a near out-hous$. 
As a consequence the use of whiskey was universal. 
The quality was good, the taste pleasant, its effect 
agreeable. Store-keepers kept liquor on their coun- 
ters and sold it in their stores, and the women custo- 
mers used it as well as the men. Farmers kept bar- 
rels of it in their cellars. It was sometimes drank 
with tansy, mint, or maple-sugar, but mostly taken 
straight It was good for fevers, it was good for 
a decline, it was good for ague, it was good for 
snake-bites. There was nothing named in the materia 
medica but old whiskey possessed some of its cura- 
tive properties. On the testimony of Col. Crockett, 
it made one warm in winter and cool in summer. 
It was used at all gatherings. 1 Bottles of it were set 
out on the table at christenings and at wakes. At 
funerals in the winter season huge coffee-boilers and 
buckets of warm whiskey -punch were passed around 
and the people invited to drink, and tin-caps were 
filled and carried from time to time to the bearers. 
Ministers drank it. The biographers of Rev. McMil- 
lan, who ascribe all virtues to his character, relate the 
following incident. When on his way to Presbytery 
in company with the Rev. Joseph Patterson they 
stopped to water their horses at a public-house, when 
to compensate the landlord for his courtesy they 
stopped to take a drink. When the whiskey was 
poured into the glass Mr. Patterson proposed to ask a 
blessing before they drank. This was not objected to 
by the doctor, but as the grace was protracted he not 
only drank his own glass off but reached for Mr. Pat- 
terson's and drank his too. When his brother looked 
blankly after he had finished, the "cardinal" said to 
him that he must not henceforth forget to watch as 
well as pray. On an occasion when Bishop Onder- 
donk came to Greensburg to administer confirmation, 
before going to church he went into the bar-room of 
Rhorer's hotel in full canonicals and called for and 
drank off a tumbler of strong brandy without giving 
offense to the faithful. Rev. Father McGirks drink 
was whiskey- punch, of which it is said he could 
drink with any of his day without giving scandal. 

1 1n nn account of the Fourth of July celebration at Washington 
Furnace in 1811, printed at length in the RegiMer, it says, ** After partak- 
ing of a handaome and wholesome repast, and drinking some whiakey 
mixed with pure water," etc. Delicately put, but u tempora, 

•r 



These examples are cited merely for the object of 
illustrating how wide-spread was the custom of using 
stimulants. 

As a consequence whiskey was used by nearly all. 
The government gave regular rations of it to the sol- 
diers, and these rations were increased at the time of 
the insurrection, a bait thrown out to the people to 
do their distilling in accordance with the law. At a 
time much later than the era of the Revolution, when 
money was scarce and labor plenty, it is said that 
many farmers could have the services of laboring 
men during the whole of the winter season for their 
bed and board. They went to work with a dram of 
whiskey and tansy and a piece of bread and butter. 
On this they worked till breakfast. At every meal 
the bottle was taken by the neck; for whiskey was 
all that whiskey is now and coffee, tea, and beer be- 
sides. 

We may go even farther than we have gone in pro- 
ducing examples to show how wide-spread the habit 
of using domestic liquors had grown among those 
people. It was a habit easily acquired, because the 
use of the spirit was general, its quality attractive, 
and its constituent substances pure and unadulterated. 
The heavy overhung skies of their long, dreary win- 
ters, their exposed occupations, and the scarceness of 
attractive or agreeable diversions are sufficient causes 
for its usage, which although general was not inordi- 
nate. In addition to these reasons which are apparent 
to us they had others of their own. The aptness of 
quite a majority of these people at quoting Scripture 
texts, particularly those found in the Hebrew writings, 
is well known. Some of these texts they had at their 
tongue's end, and could refer to them on any and every 
occasion. They therefore doubtless cited the sixth and 
seventh verses of the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, 
" Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. Let him 
drink, and forget his poverty, and remember his mis- 
ery no more." This text, by the way, was a familiar 
one to the Scotch of the time of Burns, and as many 
of them were familiar with his songs, they no doubt 
had by heart the one dedicated to Scotch drink : 

M Thou dears the head o' doited Lear, 
Thou cheers the heart o* droopin' Gere, 
Thou atringa the uerree o' Labor sair 

At'a weary toil; 
Thou ever brightens dark Despair 
Wi* gloomy smile.** 

There was a time in the early history of South- 
western Pennsylvania when whiskey was the one com- 
modity that had a standard value, and all the medi- 
ums of barter and exchange, such as corn, salt, tobacco, 
and so forth, were valued in accordance with the 
amount of whiskey they would fetch. " Old rye" was 
exchanged at the grocery for tea, coffee, household 
utensils, and farming implements. At all public gath- 
erings it gurgled copiously from all .sorts of jugs, and. 
was guzzled by all sorts of men, women, and children. 
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It bought farms, at dow it frequently loses them, and 
the consideration which pasted for many a tract of 
land now of great value was chiefly made up in whis- 
key and whiskey-stills. A great proportion of the ' 
very foremost men of the early settlements were en- 
gaged in its manufacture, of which we shsll have oc- . 
casion to say something in our relation of the Whiskey 
Insurrection. But this is not all : the contributions 
to the support of some of the early ministers were paid 
to church committees, in some instances, in spirits of ' 
domestic manufacture, and in the district beyond the j 
Youghiogheny, in that district where churches were 
more plentiful, they recall instances where it paid the 
debts of the church. 

Its manufacture was in the earliest times immedi- 
ately under the control of the courts, although an 
excise law was enacted in Pennsylvania in very early 
times, as farther on we shall see. But these excise 
laws were not in force, for upon a prosecution and 
conviction the State usually remitted the penalties, 
and during the times of the Revolution the justices 
from time to dmt, allowed those engaged in the traffic 
on the frontier to do so without paying the fines 
which were imposed. 1 

The courts, we have seen, licensed the keepers of 
public-houses, fixed their number, and regulated the 
price of the several liquors and the price of lodging. 
It would be a curious diversion to follow up the prices 
put upon whiskey by the gill from 1773 to the begin- 
ning of our century. It would be the "indicator" 
for all marketable products. Without going over the 
whole ground, we observe that of the rates fixed at the 
July sessions of 1783 " diet and meal was one shilling 
sixpence ; oats per quart, two and one-half pence ; 
hay, twenty-four hours, one shilling three pence;" 
while in 1802 the court fixed whiskey at three pence 
per gill, oats at two pence by the quart, and hay for 
a horse by the night one shilling.' 

At March sessions in 1795 we see that " the court 
proceeded to regulate the number of tavern-keepers 
for the county for the year ensuing." They then al- 



1 In the Quarter Sessions there is the record of seteral informations 
made against Edward Cook, leq., one of the Justice*, for distilling spirits. 
These were generally quashed by the court or thrown out by the jury. 
See July session, 1779. 

(Record) July session, 1784: 

"Phils*, Sat. Jane 19, 1784. . . . Certain persons conYlcted of selling 
spirituous liquors. ... It was ordered that io consideration of the pe- 
culiar distresses to which the Inhabitants oq the frontiers hare been re- 
duced during the late war, the several A respective fines as Judged to be 
paid to the use of the State by Persons before mentioned be remitted. 

u Extract from the Minutes. 

"James Trimble for John Armstrong, Junior, Tretuunr. 

" Copied August 9, 1784, by James Brisou." 

A Justice could not keep an inn or Ure rn, but their rein t Wee might 
Hanna had his daughter, Jean Hauua, recommended to sell spirituous 
liquors at more than one of the session*. 

* These are the rates for 1783 iu full : 



Diet and meal 1/3 

8pirit toddy and bowl 1/6 

West India rum and bowl.... \t.\ 

Whiskey per half pint- lod. 

"Whisky toddey Mud bowl 1/3 



Hay, 24 hours 1/3 

Oats per quart....... *}/&■• 

Pasture, 24 hours 8d. 

Strong beer per quart Hd. 

Cyder per quart 1/. 



lowed eight for the town of Oreensborg; for the 
Glade road, inclusive, and tooth of it, eight ; between 
the Pittaburgh road (the old 8ute road) and the 
Glade road, six ; between the Pittsburgh road, inclu- 
sive, and the north, twelve; in all, thirty-four. The 
number fixed in March, 1796, for the county was 
forty.' 

We do not know whether it arose from observation, 
experience, or an intimate knowledge of the peculiar 
connection between our judicial system and our great 
staple which impelled Achilles Marat, when a visitor 
here, to say in jest that " whiskey was the best part of 
the American government." At one time it certainly 
was a very important element in the government. 
As a factor in politics, and as a lubricator to assist 
the civil machinery to ran easier, its importance was 
long recognised. Among the traditions of the bar 
one still remains how the old-time lawyer kept a 
bottle in his office, and how, when the attorneys met 
together in the prothonotary's office to make up the 
trial-list, there were always a bottle of whiskey set on 
the table and a hundred toby cigars. The same was 
invariably done when the sheriff held his inquisition 
for the extension or partition of real estate, and the 
whiskey and cigars were all the pay the jurors received, 
and all they expected to receive. After a time the 
whiskey was discarded, and they were restricted to 
dinner and cigars. The only fee the constable looked 
for in keeping the window on election-day was 
enough whiskey for himself and for his friends to 
drink at the expense of the standing candidates; 
and, indeed, about the only proper expense the can- 
didate was put to was to supply the electors with the 
stimulant. 

That the change in sentiment respecting the use of 
intoxicating drink has been great, and that the change 
has been for the better is an averment which perhaps 
will not be gainsaid. At one time it was here con- 
sidered to the detriment of a man in public business 
to be an avowed temperance man. Half the best 
farms now owned by men who are prohibitionists 
were once purchased by the proceeds of the whiskey- 
still. He was an exceptionally prominent man of the 
neighborhood who did not either manufacture or sell 
whiskey. The very great proportion of people used 
whiskey as a beverage without compunction of con- 
science; and those who had compunction of con- 
science evidenced a wonderful liability to be bitten by 
snakes. The frequency of snake-bites was indeed a 
matter of unexplainable curiosity for a later and more 
pious generation. But great as are the evils of in- 
temperance at this day, there is no better evidence 
needed to measure the opinion and the sentiment of 
the ruling element in that particular than to observe 
who compose the class now addicted to public intem- 
perance and compare it with the drinking class of 
fifty and eighty years ago. 

3 John M. St. Clair had order Issued in June, 1797, for license. 
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Grist-mills were few compared with whiskey -stills, 
but there were some of these erected by the earliest 
settlers. Several were known at points in 1771, but it 
was not for many years that these mills ground any- 
thing like the lull amount of grain raised. There 
were many small hand-mills, which, being movable 
affairs, were carried about from one part of the coun- 
try to another. The grist-mills themselves were but 
one-horse concerns, and truly in some places, where 
the water-power was not enduring, the wheels were 
turned by the machinery attached to the tread-wheel. 
The first mills were called tub-mills, taking the name 
from the tub-shaped hopper into which the grain was 
put, and from which we have the names of Tub Run 
and Tub Creek,, given to various streams. 

Among the reasons advanced by the petitioners in 
some of the first petitions for roads was the necessity 
of having them to get to mill. It is recited in one of 
these that the inhabitants had to go twenty miles to 
Henry Beeson's mill, and in all probability they would 
ever have to do so. This mill was a tub-mill, and the 
pit of it is still visible in Uniontown. Beeson was a 
blacksmith, and made his customers dig at the race 
while they waited till their plow-irons were sharpened. 
This mill was said to have been the second one in the 
region now of the county of Fayette, Philip Shute's 
mill on Shute's Run being the first These were before 
1773. 

St Clair had a mill on Mill Creek, in Ligonier 
Valley, running about this time. A notice of St 
Clair's mill may be seen in the Quarter Sessions' 
docket for 1774. St. Clair had built a mill some time 
before that in Cumberland County. About this time 
William Bracken built a mill on Black Lick, and 
about 1773, Samuel Moorhead commenced building a 
mill on Stony Run, on the other side' of the Eiski- 
minetas, but before it was completed the settlers 
thereabout were driven off by the hostiles. The next 
year they returned and finished it. 

There were several mills about this time along the 
streams which empty into the Ohio on the south side, 
and not far from the Point. Saw-Mill Run was known 
by that name prior to 1771. Among the other mills 
within our own county or immediately near were 
Cherry's mill, afterwards Lobingier's, on Jacobs 
Creek; Machlin's mill, on the Youghiogheny ; Den- 
niston's mill and Sox man's mill, both of these on the 
Loyalhanna, the former on the site of New Alex- 
andria, and the latter below Latrobe ; Jones' mill, on 
Indian Creek ; Wallace's mill, on the Conemaugh ; 
Perry's mill, either upon or near to the Kiskiminetas; 
and Irwin's mill, on Brush Creek. Perhaps not one 
of these had stone burrs. Judge Addison in his 
charge to the grand jury of Allegheny County on 
Sept 1/1794, remarking the unprecedented growth 
and development of the country for some few years, 
says that three years before, or about 1791, there was 
hardly a burr mill-stone in this whole country, and 
then there were perhaps a dozen. 
12 



When the boy took his grist to mill he usually 
waited till it was ground, and sometimes the miller 
would keep him overnight. The rule was to take a 
day going to mill. The mention made in the petition 
quoted of going twenty miles to mill may appear un- 
usual, but it was not unusual, and even fifty years 
later than the date of that paper a neighbor was 
thought to be favorably situated who lived within five 
miles of a mill. 

The water-mills could not, on an average, work 
more than six months in the year. The only intima- 
tion we have yet met with of a wind-mill for grinding 
is in a letter dated at Pittsburgh, July 25, 1784, from 
Maj Craig, in which he says he is convinced their 
best plan is to build a wind-mill at the junction of 
the rivers instead of a horse-mill to do the grinding 
for their distillery, and at other times for the in- 
habitants. At that point there was always a breeze 
up or down the rivers. 1 

The pioneer firm in the iron industry of Western 
Pennsylvania was Turnbull, Marmie & Co., who had 
been extensively engaged in the metal and hollow- 
ware business in Philadelphia previously, and who 
for a time carried on their two establishments in con- 
junction. Among the first and most enterprising 
mercantile houses in Pittsburgh was the firm of 
Craig & Bayard. Soon after the Revolution these 
formed a copartnership with Turnbull, Marmie & 
Co., and in addition to putting the stills and mill 
castings of this latter firm on the market, erected a 
distillery, built a saw-mill, and controlled the salt- 
works on the Big Beaver. The marked success which 
the firm met with in this new region of country in- 
duced them to try the venture of a furnace west of the 
mountains. Accordingly, about 1790, the works of 
this firm were in process of erection upon Jacobs 
Creek, four miles from its mouth on the Fayette side, 
near Garhart's mill-seat This was the first furnace 
in the West It went into blast Nov. 1, 1790, In 
1792 they filled an order for four hundred six-pound 

i In theM mills that went by hone-power the fanner had sometimes 
to farnlah the hones as well as pay the toll. Gradually in some-parts the 
mills came to do as much business as the tavern*. In some tnstanoes 
they were converted into taverns. 

Paul Frowman had a mill near the Monongahela, probably on Char- 
tier* Creek, as appear* from the appointment of road Tie wen, January 
sessions, 1774. John Cevett*s mill is mentioned as early as W73. It 
was between jBneas Mackay's plantation (" Dirty Camp") and the Vir- 
ginia (Braddock'e) road, as so styled In petition,— te., on Brush Creek. 

One of the Perrys had a mill on the east side of the Monongahela 
qnite early, and William Perry's mill was on the Loyalhanna, and the 
mill-seat and a aaw-mill were on a very old improvement. This was 
afterwards owned by John Kirkpatrick, who purchased it at sheriff's 
Bale in 1792. 

Samuel Moorhead commenced building a mill on 8tony Creek, as be- 
fore mentioned (beyond the Conemaugh), iu 1773, "where Andrew 
Dixon's mill was afterwards situated, but before it was completed the 
settle™ were driven off by the Indians. They fled to what was called, 
the Sewlckley Settlement." (History of Dauphin County.) Gen. 
Charles Campbell in 1792 had a mill on Black Lick Creek, now in In- 
diana County. 

Before grain was ground in mills turned by horse- or water-power it 
was ground Hi band-mills or broken in a mortar. 
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shot for Maj. Craig, for the oat of the garrison at 
Pittsburgh. 1 

For some years the furnace did a large busi- 
ness. It was, of course, the centre of capital and 
labor for that whs4e region,— a region which, in part, 
at this day is rugged and uninviting, and which had 
not from the first attracted to it a community noted 
for thrift or energy. It controlled the price of labor 
for the whole locality, and furnished employment for 
many hands. But the firm went under, for what rea- 
son, outside of indiscreet management, is not known, 
and at this day the half-crumbled-away stone stack, 
with weeds and hazels and vines growing about it, is 
as picturesque a sight as one meets with in that coun- 
try. Connected with it is the romantic story of Mar- 
mie, the sporting Frenchman, who committed suicide 
by jumping into the open mouth of the burning fur- 
nace, after driving in his dogs of the chase before him. 
Shamed in living, and broken in hope, desire, and 
fortune, he met the fate of the unfortunate, dying by 
his own hand. Many stories may be gathered from 
credulous persons in the neighborhood, who have 
heard them by the winter fires, about the strauge 
sights which have been seen, and the strange noises 
heard by nights propitious for them in the haunted 
anil abandoned place. Here they will tell you, if not 
in the* language yet in the spirit, how, in the foggy 
moonlight, 

** The spectra hntnu of Onestfs line, 
The hell dog*, aad their chase," ' 

" shadowed their mind's eye." So abhorred and so 
secluded became the place that— so it is credibly as- 
serted-— for a long time a gang of counterfeiters pur- 
sued their calling unmolested and un watched among 
its ruins. 

Between the erection of this furnace and the close 
of the century there were other furnaces erected in 
Fayette County, the Oliphants indeed claiming the 
first one blown in, but we think without sufficient 
authority.' Perhaps the first one, after Turnbull A 
Marmie's, within our county was the Westmoreland 
Furnace, near Laughlinstown, in Ligonier Valley, on 

i From a petition at the April session of 1790 it appears that the iron- 
work! at Jacobs Creek were "then erecting," and were known as " Al- 
liance Furnace." 

The firm was then composed of Messrs." Halker, Turner, and Mannie, 
and the rains of it, as stated, are to be seen at this day. The two former 
were Philadelphia merchants, and the latter a Frenchman, who came to 
America during the ReTolntion as the prirate secretary of Lafayette, 
who liked the country and remained in it. The iron manufactured was 
known as the cold short iron, the only grade then produced from our 
natiTe ores. 

* Don Juan. 

« For much information on the subject of iron industry we are in- 
debted to James M. Swank, Eeq.'s rery interesting and instructite 
44 History of Iron-Making and Coal-Mining in Western Pennsylvania," 
wherein the subject is treated to its full extent. 

Mr. Swank, on local misinformation, locates Westmoreland Furnace on 
the Four-Mile Bun. 

Col. John McFarland, a prominent contractor in his earlier days, but 
now retired and residing in Ligonier, reported that he used iron made 
at the Westmoreland. 



Laurel Run, a branch of the Loyal h anna, which was 
built about 1792 by John Probst, who also built a 
small forge about the same time. Neither the furnace 
nor the forge was long in operation, both probably 
ceasing to make iron about 1810. On the 1st of 
August, 1795, George Anshuts, manager of West- 
moreland Furnace, advertised stoves and castings for 
sale. 

Gen. Arthur 8t Glair, who prior to that time had 
engaged in the iron business east of the mountains, 
built Hermitage Furnace, on Mill Greek, two miles 
northeast of Ligonier, on the road to Johnstown. 
The date of the erection of this furnace is not accu- 
rately known, but it may be fixed between 1808 and\ 
1806, for the reason that at the first date 8t Glair 
ceased to be Governor of the Northwestern Territory, 
and in 1806 the furnace was in blast, as is witnessed 
by an advertisement in the Fhrmer'i BegiaUr of Nov. 
21, 1806. The advertisement was headed " Hermitage 
Furnace in Blast," and was signed by Henry Weaver 
& Son, who were general merchants in Greensburgat 
that time. It read as follows : 

*»The snbsrrlben, being appointed agents by Gen. A. St. OWr far the 
sale of his castings generally, aad far the borongfc of O i iiastsrg ex- 
clusJrely, giro notice that they will contract with any person or p i rso ns 
for the deliTery of castings and stores for any number- of tons on goad 
terms. Samples of the castings and stores to be soon at their store In 
Greenobnrg any Usee after the SOth Instant** 

The ruins of the stack are still lying about the site. 
They are but a few hundred yards from the former 
residence of the general, whence he dated his cor- 
respondence still preserved in the "Archives." It 
was by the side of the old military road to Hannas- 
town, and not far off the track of the highway may 
be discovered along the hillside. 

In 1810, in the storm that wrecked the worldly for- 
tunes of this illustrious citizen, Hermitage Furnace 
passed out of the hands of Gen. St. Glair, and for some 
time thereafter it stood idle. In 1816 it was again 
started by O'Harra & Scully, under the management of 
John Henry Hopkins. 4 In October, 1817, Mr. Hopkins 

* John Henry Hopkins was subsequently the bishop of Vermont, aad 
president bishop of the Episcopal Church In America. He was Justly 
distinguishes' in his day for learning and piety. He created a great 
sensstiou about the breaking out of our dril war by the publication of a 
work giting a scriptural riew of slarery. He was a member of the Pan- 
Anglican Council at Lambeth Palace, and was created a doctor of dril 
law by the University of Oxford. In his life by his son there is narrated 
his experience as clerk and manager at Hermitage Furnace, and a 
graphic account of his trip from Ligouler to Youngstown, In which their 
coach broke down in the night, and the party were compelled to wslk a 
distance down the Ridge to the shelter of the Tillage inn. 

Axes.— The early axes were rude and clumsy affair* to those wblob 
we now hate. They were two, three, and four times as large. The first 
imported ones were the Yank* axe, from about 1812 to 1820. They were 
sold at from six to ten dollars. They were single-bitt, and the double-bltt 
did not come into use till ten years after. 

Nails.— Shortly after the beginning of the century there were in dif- 
ferent parts of the county regular " nailers" engaged in the manufac- 
turing of nails for house-work. etc. In 1817 nails were cut In Indiana 
borough. Here are some of the prices: 2-inch shingling nails, 37^ 
cents per pound ; clap-board, 26 cents per pound ; brads, 18 cents per 
]K>und. 
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left the furnace, himself a bankrupt, and it has never 
since been in operation. 

Mount Hope Furnace was built in 1810 in Donegal 
township, by Trevor & McClurg. Washington Fur- 
nace, near Laughlinstpwn, was built about 1809 by 
Johnston, McClurg & Co. It was abandoned in 1826, 
and rebuilt in 1848 by John Bell & Co. It was in 
blast as late as 1854, and in 1859 was owned by L. C. 
Hall. Jonathan Maybury & Co. owned Fountain 
Furnace before 1812. The firm was dissolved Aug. 
19, 1812. Kingston Forge, erected in 1811 on Loyal- 
hanna Creek by Alexander Johnston & Co., went 
in operation early in 1812. Kingston is about two 
miles northeast of Youngs town on the turnpike, and 
about three miles east of Latrobe on the Ligonier 
Valley Railroad. 

Ross Furnace, on Tub-Mill Creek, in Fairfield 
township, was built in 1815 by James Paull, Jr., Col. 
J. D. Mathiot, and Isaac Meason, Jr., and abandoned 
about 1850. It made pig-iron stoves, sugar-kettles, 
pots, ovens, skillets, etc. Another furnace in Fair- 
field township was built a short distance below Ross 
Furnace, on Tub-Mill Creek, by John Benninger 
about 1810. He also built a small forge on the same 
stream where the borough of Bolivar now stands. 
Both the furnace and forge ceased to make iron soon 
after they were built, the forge running until about 
1816. When short of pig iron it sometimes made 
bar iron direct from the ore, which was obtained near 
by. In 1834 a manufactory of axes and sickles was 
established at Covodesville, on Tub-Mill Creek, above 
Bolivar, by William Updegraff. The business was 
continued for eight years by Mr. Updegraff. 

Baldwin Furnace, on Laurel Run, near Ross Fur- 
nace, is said to have been built by James Stewart about 
1810. It ran but a short time. It was named after 
Henry Baldwin, afterwards a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court, but then a leading lawyer of 
Pittsburgh. He may have helped to build the fur- 
nace. 

Goldon, in his " Gazetteer of the State of Penn- 
sylvania," states that in 1832 there were in operation 
in Westmoreland County one furnace, Ross, operated 
by Col. Mathiot, and one forge, Kingston, operated by 
Alexander Johnston, Esq. These early furnaces 
before named shipped pig iron by boats or arks on 
the Conemaugh and Allegheny Rivers to Pittsburgh, 
much of which found its way down the Ohio River to 
Cincinnati and Louisville. 

Other furnaces in Westmoreland County were 
Mount Pleasant, a very early furnace; California, 



built by Col. J. D. Mathiot and S. Cummins about 
1852, on Furnace Run, a branch of the Loyalhanna, 
about a mile above the mouth of the run ; Oak Grove, 
'built in 1854 by Col. John Clifford, near Ligonier, 
and owned in 1857 by James Tanner, of Pittsburgh ; 
Valley Furnace, at Hillsview, nine miles south of 
New Florence and about five miles north of Ligonier, 
built by L. C. Hall & Co. in 1855 ; Laurel Hill, about 
three miles below Baldwin Furnace, on Laurel Run, 
after its junction with Powder-Mill Run, commenced 
in 1845 or 1846 by Hezekiah Reed, and finished about 
1849 by Judge J.T. Hall, of Centre County, and sub- 
sequently owned by various parties ; Conemaugh, on 
the stream of that name, about eight miles west of 
Johnstown, built in 1847 by John C. Magill, Hon. 
Henry D. Foster, and Hon. Thomas White, and sub- 
sequently operated by George Rhey ; Lockport, built 
in 1844 by William D. and Thomas McKernan, 
brothers, at the town of that name, twenty miles west 
of Johnstown, subsequently owned by William Mc- 
Kinney, of Lockport, and finally falling into the 
hands of Dr. Peter Shoenberger ; Ramsey, built in 
1847, on the Kiskiminetas, about four miles west of 
Saltsburg, Indiana Co., by Frederick Overman, for 
Dr. J. R. Speer, of Pittsburgh, its owner. 

These early furnaces made principally all kinds of 
hollow-ware, such as skillets, pots, kettles, Dutch 
ovens, stoves, sugar-kettles, as well as grates, andirons, 
and plow-castings. The high price of iron conse- 
quent on the war with Great Britain in 1811 and 1812 
led to the erection of those which were put up at that 
time. The pig from some of these was sent to Pitts- 
burgh to be forged, but others forged their own. The 
return of peace, and the more advantageous facilities 
offered by other furnaces near cheap water portage, 
depressed the industry here. Under more favorable 
auspices it recovered, but again was the business 
utterly prostrated, and the first indication of the iron 
revival within our county was when the Southwest 
Railway was located and under way of construc- 
tion. 

All the above furnaces have been abandoned. 
There is only one furnace in the county now in 
operation, Charlotte, built by Everson, Knapp &Co., 
at Scottdale, in 1873, where the firm of Everson, Ma- 
crum & Co. built a rolling-mill in the same year. 

This subject has been brought down to a later time 
than we have been treating of, but we thought it 
better to follow this arrangement and elsewhere treat 
of the iron industry since its revival in more modern 
times. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PRIMITIVE ROADS AND METHODS OP TRAN6POR 
TATION. 



Something on Roads in Grant Britain, and of Indian Trails in 
Knowledge displayed by the Indians in taair Selection of Roatss— 
Their Manner of TraTsUng-Of their Trails Bast and West, Worth 
and Sooth— The Rentes of the First Whites westward of the Moan* 
tains— Indian RssnaJns along these Bootes in Wsstssafslnnd, and Me- 
morials of their Presence in Basse s of Streams, Hills, etc.— Hemaoo- 
lln's Path— The Catawba War TraO— The Kittnnning and Jnniata 
Paths-The difnraat Termini of the Aboriginal Petbe-Of the Indian 
Villages and AhMlng-Plnoes here— The Ohio C om assy's Bond— Brad- 
dock's Bead— Bard's Boad— The Rational Bead— ForW Bond— Old 
State Boad— Chartered Tarnptka-Old Military B eads Method of 
Traaaportatioa need in the Armies— Want of Bonds to the first Set- 
tlers— first Boad Petitions, 1773— DtfflooKy in getting to Mill— Im- 
portance of keeping the PuWks Beads in B epai r M a nn e r of Trarel 
and Method of transporting Merchandise on tness Roads— Pnck- 
Horses and Pack-Saddles— What a Pack-Saddle is— Bates for earrying 
— Bemarks on one of the u tort Arts"— How they went to War, to the 
Assembly, to the Bast for O««ods, and e-Conrting. 

We know of l. better means of getting a correct 
notion of the different stages or eras into which the 
history, of our country has been divided from time to 
time than by haying a knowledge of the different 
roads and highways. In noticing this subject of roads 
we will be led into the consideration of such other 
subjects as are connected with it, or are evolved out 
of it, such as the methods first used in transportation, 
the facilities for supplying the wants of the carrying 
trade, the prices of such carrying, and in general the 
changes which may be attributed to the roads. 

In a community which is constantly undergoing 
change we can, careful as we may be, scarcely avoid 
conflicting ideas and associating times and places 
with other times and places. But in the history of 
our county we observe one thing, which is this, that 
from the first settlements to 1775, the beginning of 
the Revolution, is a distinctly marked era ; from that 
time to the destruction of Hannastown is another 
era; and from that time to the ending of the Whis- 
key Insurrection in 1794 another ; and so on. And 
these eras are marked, as it were, by the history of 
the very roads, and whether we argue that the roads 
in their changes were but the termination of one 
stage of improvement or the beginning of another 
it is but the same. In the early days we have t fag 
pack-horse tracks ancT military roads , coming down , 
to 1784^t hen the &tate highways, then the tu 



turnpike 
with ite changed travel and traffic, which in turn was 
followed by the canal and the railroad. 

The world has been slow to acknowledge the utility 
of good, safe, and speedy methods of travel, of the 
advantages in overcoming distance and time, and in 
thus adding to the wealth of the people, the advance- 
ment of civil society and the revenue of the State. 
When the Highlands of Scotland and Berkshire were 
a fortnight's journey from Edinburgh and London, 
a stranger's life was not safe in those regions. Walter 



Scott relates that in the reign of George III. 1 trav- 
elers were waylaid, robbed, and murdered not a hun- 
dred miles from the capital of Scotland. True it is 
in our own country no such acts in a regular and sys- 
tematic manner were perpetrated. If we have no 
remains of Gothic and Noric castles overhanging the 
fastnesses of our mountain parts, so likewise we have 
no romantic stories of plumed bandits shooting from 
behind rocks at passers-by, or dancing minuets with 
fair prisoners on the greensward of the valley. Iso- 
lated instances of highway robbery and of murder 
for money are scarce, and it is notorious that the per- 
petrators seldom for any long time defied the author- 
ities with impunity, and seldom, indeed, escaped. 
The causes of this may be satisfactorily explained 
with various reasons. There was, it is true, no dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania in whioh there was a surplusage 
of population, a part of which might have been driven 
to commit crimes for a livelihood, nor was there such 
alluring booty as would turn a romantic lad into a 
freebooter, after the manner of Robin Hood. There 
might possibly be a Dave Lewis, but there could not 
be a Glaude Duval. But no reason can be advanced 
with so much force as this, that while the country 
was increasing in population and in wealth the roads 
were getting safer, better, and, of need, more con- 
stantly occupied. As it is a subject which may in- 
terest us and will interest those who follow, it is our 
province to consider it. 

The red men, following the instinct of nature and 
traveling with the sun and the rotary motion of the 
earth, had marked foot-paths and trails which led 
from hunting- and fishing-grounds to their more per- 
manent homes, to other tribes, to council-places in 
the East, to outposts, and to traders'' posts. These 
paths were chosen, when it could be so done, along 
streams and otherwise along the hillsides or moun- 
tain slopes, to keep out of the lowlands. Often, when 
necessary, an undeviating straight line, which took 
advantage of the unfrequented localities, and which 
was directed by the unerring sun or by unchanging 
landmarks, was picked out and followed ; for in tra- 
versing the country they followed each after the other 
in a row in a way aptly designated " Indian fashion." 
They had a singular swinging walk; they did no? 
walk erect as our typical Indian, but with the instinct 
of the beast predominant, carried their head low, 
with their shoulders stooped, and their toes turned 
inward, and when on business, whether in peace or in 
war, had a peculiar gait, somewhat faster than a walk, 
but not so rapid as a run, and this gait they tirelessly 
kept up all day. -^ 

There were three principal trails east and west, 
which the Iudians, in connection with each other 
and with the whites, had made, and were, even after 
the first settlements in Western Pennsylvania, much 
traveled by them. One of these led from the AJle- 
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gheny River by way of the Kiakiminetaa along the 
Juniata to the fiuaqufthRntja : the second wag the 
patti from the Allegheny across Laurel Hill, or at 
le ast to the great north-and-south tn» ]| ftlftflfT^ ltr"' a r_ 
t alley. This path from here eastward was not so 
much frequented by the traders as the northern trail, 
but when the army first made a road here it was seen 
to be a more direct course to the Forks of the Ohio. 
The third was the ope from the Ohio through South - 
western Pennsylva nia, c ajIedNemacolin'a path^ It 
got this name rrom the Indian, JStemacolin, who 
piloted Washington when, at the instance of the Ohio 
Company, he first went to the forks of the river. Ne- 
macolin was a friendly Delaware ; his cabin was at 
Dunlap's Creek, Fayette. In 17ft3 tftia p iuma ge-way 
was a good pack-horse road . Washington made his 
road over this path previous to Braddock, who im- 
proved it and continued it to the river crossing, 
making what was called the " Braddock road." On 
this road was Gist's plantation and settlement, and 
the other settlements of the Ohio Company's first 
emigrants. The first or northern route usually went 
by the name of the Kittanning path , and it led past 
the Indian towns of Conemaugh, Kittanning, and 
Shanopin's to Logstown, the town built on the Ohio 
for the Mingoes by the French. On this route the 
whites, either Indian agents, commissioners, or traders, 
as Crogan and Frazer, first penetrated to the West, and 
following on it, Col. Armstrong, when he dashed up 
from Fort Shirley to the destruction of Capt. Jacobs, 
in 1756, led the vanguard of soldiers across the hills 
west of the mountains. " All the roads lead to Rome," 
and all the Indian trails of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania led to the forks of the rivers, whence the west- 
ern trails diverged in all directions. There were many ' 
other east-and-west trails bisecting and intersecting 
each other or the main trails, some of which were 
known to the whites, and some were almost obliterated 
when the whites passed into these parts. On the first 
of these Post came out on his first mission, and in 
1758, passing Forbes, then at Ligonier, he followed 
partly the track of the second trail. 

These Indian trails are noticeable for the peculiarity 
that they were, as it seemed, the great highways of the 
Indians, and because over these trails were opened 
the roads which first became the highways of the 
whites. Thej>aths which extended north and south 
.yfiffi IIP* "ft Wft U hr° w T .Emigration and traffic g o 
ea st and we st. The star of empire, in both the poli- 
tical and intellectual horizon, rising in the east, makes 
its way after the constellation which nightly sinks 



one of these branches coming from Florida through 
the Carolinas and Virginia, and the other through 



Tennessee and Kentucky, united at the State line, at 
the mouth of Grassy Run, then northward by a well- 
defined line past Union town, over the Youghiogheny 
where Braddock crossed at Stewart's Crossing ; thence 
along the side of Chestnut Ridge, through Ligonier 
Valley, over the Conemaugh and the head-waters of 
the Susquehanna to the council-fires of the Six Na- 
tions in Western New York. This was the Catawba, 
or Six Nation trail, and it was used by the Indians 
down to 1792. By such trails intercommunion and a 
connection were kept up between the stronger tribes 
and their remote dependent auxiliaries. Along this 
trail, during the Revolution and later, detached bodies 
of Indians belonging to many nations traveled at in- 
tervals, visiting and revisiting each other. The many 
captures in the valley were endured mostly from the 
Indians on this route, who, after hushing the cries of 
a stolen child, struck into the deep forests of North- 
ern Pennsylvania, into what was called the Indian 
country, and there evaded all pursuit. The first set- 
tlers frequently saw squads of them trotting briskly 
along over the tops of the hills, darting in and out 
among the bushes, apparently unconscious of any- 
thing when they were going with some object in 
view. Afterwards, along this route, the ashes of the 
log cabin and the mutilated remains of the scalped 
settler marked the direction of this via principia. 
You can trace its location, too, in some places by the 
Indian graves and burying-places, and by the marks 
of more permanent habitations and camping-grounds, 
which have been found in greater number along it 
than in any other part of this region between the 
mountains and the Ohio. The first names used by 
the whites to distinguish and localize particular places 
have been preserved to our own time. We have In- 
dian Creek, Indian Fort, Indian Camp Run, Scalp 
Rock, Indian Spring, and numerous old Indian bury- 
ing-grounds. Curious remains of pottery, and imple- 
ments of stone used in the first stages of agriculture 
as practiced by this nomadic people, weapons of war 
and of hunting, such as club-heads, arrow-heads, 
darts, and spear-headed flints, all evidently of abo- 
riginal invention, manufacture, and use, have been 
picked up, and are now regarded as curious relics in 
many houses along the hills. This would all tend to 
the conclusion that there was an intercourse among 
the various tribes in an age which, although not so 
remote, may well be regarded as prehistoric. 

The Indians inhab it n ff We^tjriQi Lelanjil . including 
that part north of the Conemaugh and south of the 
Youghiogheny, were the Delawares anj Shawanese . 
It is supposed that the most of these, especially those* 
of the northern portion, between the Conemaugh 
and Kittanning, and between the Allegheny River 
and the Chestnut Ri<W or even to the Susquehanna, 
settled there after th* em° ve ^ ^ TOm Standing Stone 
and from along th* J m. a^ er Forbes* expedition, 
1758. *W**P 
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the Indians were attracted either in time* of war or 
in times of peace, were the first settlements of the 
whites or the traders 1 posts, such as Standing 8tone, 
Frankstown, and Karris' Ferry. 

The Standing Stone stood in the borough of Hunt- 
ingdon, and was described by John Harris in 1754 as 
being fourteen feet high and about six inches square. 
It was erected by the Indians, a branch of the 8iz 
Nations, and was covered with their hieroglyphics. 1 

* Tho natives, wbo mi to havs regarded this stows with great vener- 
ation, altar the treaty of 1754, by which their title to the leads of the 
▼alley of the Jnnlata wm relinquished, migrated, and, as it is generally 
soppossd, carried this stone with them. Another stone, soon after ersetsd 
by the whites, wee oovsred with the names of traders, residents, and 
colonial officials. It wee broken by a carelessly thrown " long halls*," 

MJwtancat en fee /nunc It eww^ra, Moaornwng le wonn Jssftm. 
John Harris, wbo bad been weetward prior to 1764, notices the follow- 
lag points, with, the intermediate distances. M From my fsrry (near prss- 
mi tit* of Harrwhnrg, on fee 8 mtqm$ h mmm) to George Croghad's (Orogmn), 6 
milee; to Kittattnny Mountain, 9 milee; Tbomat Mitchell's sleeping- 
place, 8 milee; Tusearora, 14 mile*; Core Spring, 10 milee; Shadow of 
Death, 8 milee; Black Log, 8 milee; 88 milee to thie point, the road mrke 
to Bayetown (Bedford): to the Three Springe, 10 milee; Sideling HOI 
Gap, 8 milee ; Janata b .~, 8 milee ; Cromtnge at Jnnlata, 8 milee ; Snake's 
Spring, 8 mike; Rayetown, 4 milee ; Shawaaa Cabins, 8 milee ; Allegheny 
Hill, 8 mime; Edmund's Swamp. 8 milee ; Stoney Creek, 8 milee; Kiche- 
ney Peulln's hooee (Indian twt of Joktwtowu), 8 milee; Clearnelde (Tkt 
WhealjUld*, now Bad WKtmJUId townthtp end vicinity, Indiana Oommy), 7 
milee; to the other side of Lanrel Hill, 5 milee; Loyal Hantng, 8 milee; 
Big Bottom, 8 milee; Oheetnnt Ridge, 8 milee; to the parting of the 
roads, 4 milee; thence one road leade to Shannonta's Town (near lee Hm 
of Plittburgk, on Allegheny Biter, Th ir ty •e c ond Street), the other to KIs- 
oomenettae Old Town (not far from the Kitkhninetat at Leeckbmrg), to Big 
Uck, 8 milee ; to Bearer Dame, 8 milee ; James Dannlng*s sleeping-piece, 
i milee ; Cockeye's cabin, 8 milee ; Foor-MIle Ban, 11 mime ; Shennoptn- 
town, on Allegheny Birer, 4 milee ; to Logetown, down the rirer, 18 
milee ; dietanoe down the old road, 248 milee.** 

Along 0* FrankUown Boad. 
M Now beginning at the Black Log,— Franketown Road to Aughwlck, 
8; Jack Armetrong*e Narrows (to eoBed from hit being mn rdar o d mere, 
now known at ' Jack** Narrow**), 8 ; Standing Stone (abodt 14 font high and 
8 htckm •quart), 10. At each of the last places we crossed Juniata, the 
next and last crossing of Juniata, 8; Branch of Jnnlata, 10; Big Lick, 
10; Frank's (Stepae*'*) Towu,6; Bearer Denis, 10; Allegheny Hill, 4; 
Clearnelde, 6; John Hart's Sleeping-Place, 12; Shawaneee Cabine (noar 
Oherrytrte, Canto Towntkip, Indiana Co.), 24; Shaver's Sleeping-Place at 
two large licks (Two Licit, at or near the forks of the Two Licit, in Greene 
Township, Indtana County), 12; Eighteen-Mile Bon, 12; Ten-Mile Lick, 
8; to Klscomenettas (Leeokburg, Armttrong Oo.) town, on the creek which 
rone Into the Allegheny river six miles down, almost as large as Schuyl- 
kill, 10; Charters landing on the Allegheny, 8," etc.— From M History of 
Cumberland County, n Bnpp. 

Harft Sleeyimg-Plaoe. 
"The man Hart, whose name is perpetuated, in connection with his 
log, by the ralley we hare epoken of, was an old German, who followed 
the occupation of trading among the Indian*. He was probably the first 
permanent white settler along the Juniata west of the Standing Stone, 
and long before he settled he crossed and recrossed the Allegheny Moun- 
tains by the old war-path with hie puck-horse*. 

• M John Hart's Sleeping-Place is mentioned in 1756, by John Harris, In 
making an estimate of the distance between the rivers Susquehanna and 
Allegheny. Hart's Sleeping-Place 1* about twelve miles from the junc- 
tion of the Burgoon and Kittanning Runs, and still retains its name. 
When he took up his residence along the river he hewed down an Im- 
mense tree and turned it into a trough, out of which he fed his horses 
and cattle, hence the name Hart's Log."— -Jones' " History of the Juniata 
Valley." 

Most of the old maps, especially those made before the Revolution, 
are not reliable when it comes to details. From point to point these 
trails were usually located by hearsay and an imperfect topographical 
knowledge. They answer the purpose, however, by giving, approxi- 



Frankstown was on the Jnniata Birer. It was the 
seat of an Indian town. The common opinion long 
was that it was named alter an old Indian chief called 
Capt. Frank, bnt the truth is that it was named after 
an old German Indian trader named Stephen Franks, 
whose post was at this town and who lived contem- 
poraneously with old man Hart, who had a lodging- 
place now within Indiana County. The Indian name 
was " Assunepachla." As the Indians could not pro- 
nounce or articulate the letter "r," no name unless of 
English origin with that letter in it appears in their 
vocabulary. 

Frankstown took in a large district of country of 
which it was the centre. Hence the prominence of 
the point and its importance. John Harrises, or 
Harris' Ferry, is now Harrisburg. 

One of the principal Indian paths was that one 
which ran from the Kittanning town across the region 
now of Indiana County to Cherrytree, and thence to 
the Juniata. Upon this path John Armstrong led 
his expedition against Kittanning in 1756. This path 
was crossed at Indiana town by the trail from Cush- 
cheoting to the East. This Kittanning path, which 
passed through Indiana town, ran northeastward into 
the trail which came down from Venango. These 
two united, now in Greene township, Indiana Co. The 
continuation of the Venango and Kittanning path 
then passed a little below Cherrytree. At the forks 
of this trail Armstrong encamped on the night of 
Sept 7, 1756. 

The trail from Cushcheoting (Coshocton ?) to Ligo- 
nier came into Indiana County near the northwest 
corner, ran through the site of Indiana Town, passed 
through the township of West Wheatfield, and crossed 
the Conemaugh between New Florence and Nineveh, 
and thence up the valley. 

There were, besides those of which we have memo- 
rials, many other trails over the region of our county, 
but knowledge of these is obscure. Thus one of the 
chief trails was from Shannopin's Town, on the Alle- 
gheny River two miles above the Forks of the Ohio, to 
Ligonier, where, as we have said, many trails met and 
crossed. This trail from Ligonier in all probability 
came westward on the north side of the Loyalhanna 
through Deny township, until it crossed the creek 
again a short distance above where the Nine-Mile 
Run flows into it. It then continued down the west 
side of the creek, at some distance from the stream, 
probably trending towards the northwest, for a dis- 
tance of about five miles, where it forked. One of the 
branches then went to Shannopin's, and the other to 
the Kiskiminetas.* 

mately, routes. In this respect the map of the State Historical 8odety 
is in some instances notoriously incorrect and needs revision. Of the 
old maps, both those designed by the French and the English, as well as 
by our State authorities, scarcely any two of them agree. 



| ' Extract from Chrittian Boeft Journal, 1768. 

| Nov. 9, 1785. ... u We waited till almost noon for the writing of the 

1 general [ Forbe*, at Ligonier Stockade, whither the army then lay, on their way 
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The Indians had various villages and abiding- 
places throughout this region west of the mountains, 
but none of them was of any magnitude, and they 
were of such a character that the inhabitants could 
remove on short notice and without inconvenience. 
The natives never occupied their villages after the 
treaty of 1768, nor after the whites came near them. 

One of these villages or stopping-places was " Kick- 
enapawling's Old Town," two hundred and seventy- 
six miles from Philadelphia.. It was at the junction 
of Stony Creek with the Conemaugh, and on its site 
is to-day the city of Johnstown, which took its name 
from one Joseph Johns, a very early settler there, of 
German nativity. So was " Punxsutawney," on the 
Big Mahoning, in Jefferson County, and so also was 
" Kiskemeneco" (now Kiskiminetas), a Shawanese 
town near the site of Leechburg, as above mentioned. 
According to Post there was a "Keckkeknepolin," 
a village of the Shawanese, along the Kiskiminetas 
path, east of "Kiskemeneco." 

The Indian villages west of Laurel Hill, such as 
they are known to the whites, were situated along 
streams, and most of them along the larger tributa- 
ries of Allegheny and the Monongahela. Although the 
archaeologist shall discover vestiges of the presence of 
these natives in places inland, even in Ligonier Val- 
ley, no memorial of them exists. 

These were the principal Indian trails in our early 
county, but into them, like cow-paths, others ran for 
the use of tribes less numerous. The route of the 
east-and-west trails may at this day be fixed, but it 
would be almost impossible to trace the north- an d- 
south trail by landmarks other than those which 
nature has left. 1 

It cannot now but be noticed how the great centres 
of travel were afterwards, by the whites, fixed nearly 
over these Indian paths, as the first pack-horse roads 
of the whites, taking immediate advantage of them, 
marked them out. The road which was cut over the 



to Fori Dnqnmne]. We were efcorted by an hundred men, rank and file 
commanded by Capt. Haeelet ; we pawed through a tract of good land, 
about six miles on the old trading path, and came to the creek [Lopal- 
hamna] again, where there la a large fine bottom, well timbered ; from 
thence we came upon a hill, to an advanced breastwork, about ten miles 
from the camp, well situated for strength, etc [Soe NoU 2, pagt 28]. 
Within five miles from the breastwork we departed from Capt Baselet ; 
he kept the old trading path to the Ohio. ... We went the path that 
leads along the Loyal Hanoing Creek. . . . 11th.— We started early, and 
came to the old Shawanese town, called Keckkeknepolin, grown up thick 
with weeds, briers, and brushes that we could scarcely get through. 
Piqoetomen (on Indian guids) led us upon a steep hill, that our horses 
could hardly get up ; and Thomas Hickman's horse tumbled, and rolled 
down the hill like a wheel ; on which he (tuppoted to be Hickman) grew 
angry, and would go no farther with ue, and said he would go by him- 
self. It happened we found a path on the top of the hill. At three 
o'clock we came to Kiskemeneco, an old Indian town, a rich bottom, 
well timbered," etc. 

1 The number of such paths was greatly increased after Braddock's 
defeat. Indeed, it is said that the country about us was almost over- 
run with Indian trails and devious winding paths. From the time of 
Braddock to Forbes the French and Indians as well as the Americans in 
scouting parties made many inroads over the western part of the State, 
extending east as far as Oonococheague, Huntingdon Co. 



quished its monopoly to the Pennsylvania State road, 
which utilized part of its road-bed, and which in its 
turn was in many places but the bed of the western 
end of the famous Philadelphia and Pittsburgh turn- 
ip v 
/what the Appian Way was to the inhabitants of \ 

Central Italy, so was the Braddock road to the people I 
of the southern tier of counties, and so was the Forbes J 
road to our county. 1 ^ 

No roads could conveniently be made along the 
path which touched the Conemaugh and Juniata and 
hugged the steep, overhanging mountains ; but it was 
the natural route for the canal, and not far from the 
marks of the feet that now are silent another high- 
way was laid out for men of another race to pass and 
repass by methods never dreamed of by those. Can 
you get a more comprehensive idea of what is com- 
pressed within a century than from this, that Webster 
and Dickens followed Weiser and Crogan over the 
same route that Jacobs and Shingass trotted along 
with their belts full of bloody scalp-locks? 

When the military road s were first opened by the 
army they were cleared wide"ehouflh to atToiT " ""*""* 



* The Braddock road was first opened by the Ohio Company In their 
purpose to divert the Indian trade from the West It was used to travel 
on as an Indian path in 1748, and before Forbes' time it was preferred 
by the Pennsylvania traders themselves, who came up the valley to the 
mouth of the Conocooheague, and thence up the river to Wills Creek 
(Cumberland). The company opened the road in 176S. Troops under 
Washington in 1754 repaired it to Gist's ; In 1766 it was opened and 
widened by Braddock to within eight or ten miles of Fort Duquesne. A 
branch of the road went from Gist's to Brownsville. This was opened 
by Col. James Burd in 1769. Hence you have Fort Burd, another name 
for Brownsville, otherwise Bedstone. From the close of Pontiao's war 
it became a highway for trade, and nearly all the early settlers In South- 
ern Westmoreland from 1765 to 1770 came on this road from Maryland 
and Virginia. 

Before the Ohio Company adopted this road it was well known by the 
name of Nemacolin's path, from the fact that the company employed 
Col. Thomas Cresap, of Old Town, Md., to mark the road, and the colo- 
nel hired a well-known Delaware Indian named Nemeoolin, who lived 
at the mouth of Dun lap's Creek, to select the best route. It was known 
to the Indians msny years before that, and was used by the traders as 
early as 1740. It led from the mouth of Wills Creek to the Forks of the 
Ohio. The Ohio Company marked it in 1760 by biasing the trees, and 
clearing away the underbrush, and removing the old dead and fallen 
timber. In 1753 they improved and enlarged it at a considerable ex- 
pense. It was improved by Washington, as we said, In 1764, in his cam- 
paign, and by Braddock in 1755, who left it in good condition as far as 
the mouth of Turtle Creek. 

It should be remembered that Braddock In 1755 did not follow the In- 
dian path or the road cut by Washing* 011 on ** the wno * e len 8*h of bis 
route. He left it to the ^\ tt % , _ e he crossed Jacobs Creek, although 
afterwards the whole low ft tb« P* rt Braddock opened to the 

place of divergence ana , . * *W^» ^° ^ there on to Redstone, which was, 
as we said, 
dock's road. "'^^tO 1 



r divergence a n <\ %1 roaa ' -« there on to Redstone, which was, 
Ud, opened by i * x * WlM* *o was commonly known as Brad- 
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up of the cannon and heavy army-wagons , but the 
undergrowth of the forest spontaneously springing up, 
and the wash of the mountains, with their periodical 
floods, choked the ravines with debris, and led at re- 
curring intervals large bodies of logs and stones in the 
road-beds. With the exc eption of the*c two main 
roads, the first pasaage-w a vs were not m;i 
yheeled vehicles. The firsrvehiclea were those u$»ed, 
at times apart/by the government. The common 
roads, so called, were single narrow paths under the 
foliage of the trees, with the heavier and lower limbs 
lopped off, and the stumps left standing, around which 
the path turned. For many years the great roads 
were in a barely passable condition, and all of them 



along the Gloat »^ad, who represented that, from ihe 
fallen timber and the deep morasses, the road was 
almost impassable, and they prayed the court to ap- 
point viewers to report ; and at several successive ses- 
sions viewers were appointed and rates laid. Among 
other petitions in the matter of roads was one by the 
inhabitants* of Springhill township, west of the Mo- 
nongahela, for a road from opposite the mouth of 
Fish-Pot Run (half-way between Ten-Mile and Red- 
stone) to the forks of Dunlap's path and Gen. Brad- 
dock's road on the top of Laurel Hill. In the next 
year the inhabitants of Tyrone, Menallen, and Spring- 
hill asked for a road from near Redstone Old Fort to 
Henry Beeson's mill (Uniontown^ and thence to 
intersect Braddock's road near the forks of Dunlap's 
road and said road on the top of Laurel Hill ; giving 
as a reason that " We, who at present live on the west 
side of the Monongahela, are obliged frequently to 
carry our corn twenty miles to the mill of Henry 
Beeson, near Laurel Hill, and in all probability at 
some seasons of the year will ever have to do so." 

From the difficulty of making roads in a new 
country, and one whose surface was so unfavorable, 
and from the few people there were to make them, it 
was not possible that good roads could be made and 
kept in repair. The rates and the labor were not 
adequate to make them anything like passable from 
early in the fall to late in the spring. There was no 
ballast in the bottom of the roads, and movable tim- 
ber washed in the widening ruts. In the winter they 
were deep with mire. There were no culverts, and 
nothing like a respectable bridge. A corduroy affair 
was thrown over marshy and open places, but all the 
large streams were forded. There were no fences 
along the road, but the deep forest came up to the 
very verge, and the travele r not un frequ e ntly saw 
c rossing his path before him aj y jld cat with her T7fF -^ 
tens or a bear with liar cubs. In the warmth of 



spring rank vegetation covered the road-bed in the 
lower bottoms. Before wagoning, and even after 
wngons were in use on it, the old road was worse than 
the worst roads in the mountains now which have 
been temporarily made to get out bark and ties. 
In this stage of the public roads travel by vehicle 



country justified the necessity. All travel for both busi- 
ness and pleasure was on horseback, and this method, 
for its conveniency and speed, remained a favorite 
method long after it had ceased to be the only one. As 
the chief part of the carrying trade was accomplished 
by the same means, the superintending of such trans- 
portation became a business. And making allowance 
for the limited amount of merchandise which could 
be so transported, it was, withal, we may judge, a 
profitable business. We are told that about 1784 the 
rates for carrying from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
to Pittsburgh was forty-five shillings per hundred- 
weight. In 1786 the price of carriage to Philadelphia 
was sixpence per pound. In 1796 it is marked at the 
same. In the relative value of money we may then 
say that in round numbers it would cost now at 
such rates from twelve to fifteen dollars to carry a 
barrel of flour the length of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
mad. 1 ^ 
I These packers went and came in trains. A train ] 
consisted of from five to ten, and even more, horses 
tethered by a hitching-rope one behind the other. 
Sometimes the horses were so well trained that they 
(followed the leader alone. The master of the train 
p-ode before or behind the horses, and directed their i 
(movements by his voice. A train could travel fifteen \ 
or twenty miles day by day, and each horse could I 
Vprobably carry two hundred-weight.* The furniture 1 

1 The charge for hauling when wagons first went over the southern 
route from Hagerstown to Brownsville was three dollar* a hundred 
weight, or sixty dollars a ton. 

" The operations on the lakes during the war of 1812 called attention 
again to the cost of transportation, and in 1818 the House directed the 
Secretaries of War and of the Treasury to report at the next session a 
list of the internal improvements in progress, and plans for aiding them 
by appropriations. In the discussion upon this motion it was stated that 
the expense for the transportation of each barrel of flour to Detroit 
was not less than sixty dollars, while for every pound of ammunition 
and other material it was not lees than fifty cents.* 1 — Hazard's BegisUr. 

3 Hear what Pistol shoots off: 

"Shall pack-horses, 
And hollow pampered jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Ca'sars, and with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks?'* 

King Henry IV., Second Part, Act 77., Scene 4. (The iMirif miles vers the 

roads of England.) 

At June sessions, 1785, appears the following record: 

" May :*<>, 1785, Received of George Hixon & Philip Bradly six pounds 

fur Breaking Sunday by following their ordinary employment of driving 
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of the horse was a pack-saddle and a halter ; and the 
lead horse had in addition a circling band of iron 
over his withers from the sides of the saddle, to which 
were hung the jingling bells, whose interminable tink- 
ling relieved in a'kind of way the monotony of the 
long journeys and kept the other horses from going 
astray, and called the young tow-heads with their 
mother to the door of the cabin when they came 
within hearing. 

The pack-saddle then in use was such a piece 
of workmanship as any man used to handling ordi- 
nary tools could with a little ingenuity and applica- 
tion make. To describe it minutely in the interest of 
those who have never seen one of those caparisons of 
a past age : it was made of four pieces of wood, two 
of these being notched limbs ; the crotches fit along 
the horse's back, the front part resting upon the horse's 
withers; the other two were flat pieces, about the 
length and breadth of a lap-shingle, say eighteen 
inches by five, and were to extend along the sides 
fastened to the ends of the notched pieces. It thus 
bore some resemblance to a cavalry saddle. The 
making of pack-saddles was a regular business, and 
very early there was a saddle-tree maker in Pittsburgh 
and one at Greensburg. A veritable pack-saddle is 
now almost as great a curiosity as Mambrino's helmet 
would be. 

When these saddles were used for riding, stirrups 
were fastened to the sides, and the saddle was held to 
the horse by a rope, or girth, extending clean around. 
Pieces of cloth and worn-out blankets were habitu- 
ally put under the saddle to keep it from chafing the 
skin. Upon these saddles were packed in d ivers shapes 
by curious arrangement all kinds of general mer- 
chandise. Bars of iron bent in the middle were hung 
across, large creels of wicker- work contained babies, 
bed-clothes, and farming tools ; and kegs of powder, 
caddies of domestic spice, bags of salt, rolls of calico, 
sacks of charcoal, and boxes of glass were thus fetched 
across the mountains for the use of the settlers, and 
pelts and roots and whiskey, when whiskey was manu- 
factured, were sent in return. Shop-keepers from the 
West went down to Philadelphia and Baltimore in 

pack-hones through Han dm Town on 8unday loaded, for the use of the 
poor. 

" £6. 0. 0. " Mic'h HurrirAQLK." 

(N. B. The presumption la violent, that It was theftne that wm for the 
* nee of the poor," not the load npon the pack-horses.) 

Wecannot resist the opportunity to recall the quaint words of 8mollett, 
who has better preserved the customs of Great Britain In his novels 
than in his history : 

" There is no snch convenience as a waggon in this countrey, and my 
finances were too weak to support the expense of hireing a horse ; I de- 
termined, therefore, to set out with the carriers, who transport goods 
from one place to another on horseback, and this scheme I accordingly 
put in execution on the first day of September, 1739, sitting upon a pack- 
saddle between two baskets, one of which contained my goods in a knap- 
aack. But by the time we arrived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, I was so 
fatigued with the tedlousness of the carriage, and benumbed with the 
coldness of the weather, that I resolved to travel the rest of the Journey 
on foot rather than proceed in such a disagreeable manner."— The Advtn- 
turm of Roderick Random, chap. vili. 



squads of six, ten, or a dozen to lay in their yearly 
stock of goods. Members of the Assembly and mem- 
bers of Congress, agents, and militia officers thus 
traveled to the seat of government. Young men went 
a-courting on expeditions as dangerous as young 
Lochinvar's, and on such a saddle as graced the back 
of Petruchio's steed when he went to wed with the 
Shrew, or with accoutrements similar to those of 
Sancho Panza's placid and meek Dapple. Ordin- 
arily riding-saddles were but pack- saddles covered 
with a leather covering. 

William Findley, our member of Congress from 
1791, with some intermission, down to 1817, per- 
formed his journey to the seat of government on a 
horse which he used for the greater part of his long 
term. For a couple of weeks before his departure 
his family were busy preparing his wardrobe and ar- 
ranging his outfit. Lawyers and judges passed from 
one county -seat to another on such saddles covered 
with a tow or worn-out blanket decoration, which 
answered for housing, cushion, and flap. The change 
of apparel and the money in silver specie were stowed 
in the ends of the saddle-bags, or rolled into a wallet 
and tied behind the furniture of the horse. 

This mode of travel continued until the State, 
taking the management of public roads in hand, com- 
pletely revolutionized travel and traffic. For it was 
only when the roads, then bad in comparison with 
what they are now, but good as to what they had been 
before, it was only in their improved condition that 
wagon and stage conveyance completely altered the 
facilities for transportation, and made intercourse be- 
tween the East and West safer and easier, and better 
adapted to the growing needs. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

TURNPIKES— CONBSTOOA WAGONS— PIONEER 

INNS. 

The State assists in making Roads— The Old Pennsylvania State Road- 
Its Course through the County— The Villages built along it— Cones- 
toga Wagons and Hacks— First Load of Merchandise hauled across 
the Mountains— How long they were in bringing it— Cost of carrying 
—First Mails from Pittsburgh last and West— How Papers and the 
Mails were delivered— First Carriages and Carioles— The Pleasure of 
Traveling in these Contrivances— The Felgar Road— The Jones* Mill 
Road— The HarrJsbnrjr and Pittsburgh Turnpike Company incor- 
porated—The Northern Turnpike— The 8tate appropriates Money to 
the Southern Route— Progress of the Undertaking— Its completion- 
Public- Houses— Their Great Number along the Turnpikes and in the 
Villagee— They become Famous in their way— The Old Class of Inn- 
keepers—The Good Cheer and the Solid Comforts they offered Trav- 
elers—Homer gives some Hints as to their Signs— The Sceptre de- 
parted from Israel— Reg re n of * Certain Class that Railroada have 
ever been built. 

Up to the titn^ f ^e burning of Hannastown, 
1782, many roarU % e n ^a&e through Westmore- 

land. At aim ^ *toi ^L ..oxter Sessions petitions for 



new roads 
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list of these is inserted in the notes. 1 These roads 
were, of course, for the convenience of different 
neighborhoods, and one or two influential men could 
have a road from their plantation or ferry to run to 
some mill, to the county town, or to one of the rivers. 
Some two prominent points were made the termini, 
and one of these points was usually Col. So-and-so's 
house. Perhaps of all the must needful requirements 
in this line was the necessity of getting a shorter 
route to a mill when those were few, and when to go 
and return was the journey of a day. But outside of 
these local roads there were some roads supported by 
the county rates which were used for general traffic. 
We think that the road which in part became the old 
State road was in some places used previous to its 
authorization by the act of Assembly, and is the road 
mentioned in old papers as the road " south of the 
Main Road." The Forbes road was, however, still 
the chief road, and remained so for some years later. 
There were some houses in what was afterwards 
Greensburg before the State road was located. 



* Petitions for roads and returns, etc., commencing at January term, 
1789, and ending at September Marions, 17BA, taken from the Minute 
Book, Common Plena, from 1775 to 1804 : 

Indox for Bmtwm of Road*, 
Be torn of a roaa from Patrick Cowan 'a neat Hughes' old place,* March 

7, 1789. 
Return from Greensburg to the north of Puckety. 

M Kelly's Fording to Greensburg. 

M J. Miller's to Sloan's Mill, thence to Greenaborg. 

M A. Sharp's to the Fraukstown Road. 

" Owens' Mill to James Stewart's. 

" Peterson 'a to Castner's Ferry. 

" Greensburg to SimerH's Ferry ( Wat Newton). 

" Gallagher's Ford to Greensburg. 

" Laurel Hill to Lovingulre's Mill. 

" Elder's to Crooked Creek 

" Saw-Mill Run to John Wright's (private). 

<• C. Hauk's to J. 8ilYace's. 

" Iron- Works f to Pittsburgh road. 

" J. Macklin's to Intercept Archibald road. 

M Roaring Run to Denuiaton'a Mill. 

M Greensburg to Jacobs Greek, opposite J. Maeou's. 

" Hays' Ferry to Budd's road. 

u Middle Gap to George Arnfredfa. 

" Campbell's Mill to lutereect Rider's road at Thomas Ander- 
son's. 

" Craig's Mill to Greensburg. 

u DennUton's road to Shoemaker's Mill. 

" From Greensburg to the Broad Fording. 

44 William Todd'a to Dennieton'a Mill. 

44 Lochrey'a to Asa Cook's. 

44 Newport to Phil in Freeman's. 

44 Miracle's Mill to intersect the road to W HHlBHtun . 

44 Old Place to Old Pennay Wania Road. 

44 Congruity Meetlog-Houae to Poke Run Meeting-Houee. 

" Light's Lane to Haya' Ferry. 

44 Greensburg to Old Town on the Kiaklminetas River. 
The return of a road from Crooked Creek to Col. Charles Campbell's 
mill on Blacklick waa headed u To the Worshipful Bench at Greene- 
burg." Jane 20, 1789. 

Another Petition is for a road " beginning at a ' May-pole,' in the 
centre of Greensburg." April Seuion, 1789. 
In another petition Greensburg is styled the " Metropolis." 



* This road began at Cowan's house, on Budd road, and passed Ne- 
hemiah Stokely's. Width of all these roads to be twenty-Are feet, 
f Turnbull & Marmie's works on Jacobs Creek. 



On the 2Ath of September, 1785, the Assembly passed 
the act which made the old State road, the road which 
so long monopolized the through travel, and which in 
its turn gave way to the chartered turnpike. This 
act appropriated two thousand dollars of the public 
money to lay out and make a highway from the 
western part of Cumberland County to Pittsburgh, 
and authorized the president in Council to appoint 
commissioners to lay it out. The road was to be made 
in as straight and direct a manner as the circum- 
stances would admit, to be of the breadth of sixty 
feet, and was to remain, for all intents and purposes, 
the State highway between these designated points. 1 
The Council had the power to direct reviews and to 
finally determine the course and direction of the 
road. This road being surveyed and partly laid out, 
was confirmed in Council on the 24th of November, 
1787. 

The part so confirmed was from the Widow Miller's 
spring, in Cumberland County, through Shippensburg 
to Bedford, but a review was ordered of that part 
from Bedford to Pittsburgh. By a resolution of the 
General Assembly of the 21st November, 1788, the 
executive was authorized to draw the amount of the 
expenses to be incurred in making the review, and by 
an order of the Council of the 14th March, 1789, the 
surveyors were appointed, who, on the 26th of May, 
1790, presented their report. 

The wants of the West demanded the road, and 
where it carile along the current of the new emigration 
from the Eastern and Middle States to the new terri- 
tories drifted along its sides. Most of the villages 
which became business towns of the turnpike were 
started at a tavern stand along the old road. The 
most noticeable change, however, as the effect of new 
emigration, was that after the settlement of the 
troubles arising from the Whiskey Insurrection. 

As cities are usually built on large rivers, so towns 
and villages naturally spring up along highways, 
whether turnpike roads, canals, or railroads. The 
courses of this road being very nearly identical with 
the turnpike, it is known with tolerable precision to 
most. It entered the county on the east over Laurel 
Hill beyond the village of Laughlinstown, and pass- 
ing through the villages, as we have them now, of 
Ligonier, Youngstown, Greensburg, Adamsburg, and 
south of Irwin, passed out of the county at Turtle 
Creek, None of these places of the old road age had 
any pretension to the name of town except Greens- 
burg. The rest were collections of from half a dozen 
to a score of log-cabin houses. 

It was on this road that pack-horses, strong wagons, 
and mail-hacks first ran with anything like regularity. 
We cannot note the change as we would desire, but, 
thanks to some one who anticipated the curiosity of 
the coming race, there has been preserved some in- 
formation which, although not expressly throwing 

s The old Forbes road was sometimes called the King's highway. 
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light upon oar road, will partly explain the state of 
travel. Such an innovation was considered worthy to 
be remembered. For although there were in 1785 
five stores in Pittsburgh, and a couple in Brownsville, 
yet the merchandise was still brought from the East 
in the usual way by packers. The firs! load of mer- 
chandise unloaded at Brownsville from a wagon 
which had been loaded beyond the mountains was 
the event which, with good judgment, has been 
thought worthy of historical notice ; an event, by the 
way, more worthy to be commemorated than hun- 
dreds of other events which go to make up the early 
histories. 

John Hayden, the wagoner, brought out a load of 
about two thousand pounds' weight, with four horses 
from Hagerstown, for Jacob Bowman, merchant The 
distance ,was one hundred and forty miles, and the 
teamster was nearly a month on the way. The route 
was the Bfaddock road. This was in 1789. At this 
time the Northern or Forbes road was described as 
being in some places so steep that great boughs of trees 
had to be tied as drags to the wagons, which acted on 
the principle of the rudder to a ship. 

Until some time after the Revolution all correspond- 
ence was carried on by express-riders, or by casual 
travelers. About 1786, Mr. James Brison was ordered 
by the authorities at New York to establish a post 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and from Winchester 
to Bedford. In July, 1784, a projected been started 
by private subscription for a post-rider, "but the pro- 
ject fell through. 

The next mail spoken of from Pittsburgh was from 
there to Fort Limestone and Fort Washington, Cin- 
cinnati. This was in July, 1794, when a line of 
steamboats was established to run from Limestone to 
Wheeling and back once every three weeks. From 
Wheeling to Pittsburgh it was to be carried on horse- 
back. The men on the boats were armed with mus- 
kets. 

In the Greensburg and Indiana Register of Nov. 12, 
1812, the information is given that a post-route had 
lately been established from Bedford to Greensburg. 
The post left Greensburg every Saturday morning, 
passed through Youngstown, Laughlinstown, and 
Stoystown, and arrived at Bedford on Sunday evening. 
Subscribers on that route then were first served with 
their papers by mail. To that time and much later 
the paper off the authorized mail-route was carried 
^.designated points at the expense of the subscribers, 
and from these points distributed around. 

It is said that the first of the old-fashioned carriages 
used on our side of the mountains was one belonging 
to Col. Morgan, the agent appointed by Congress for 
Indian affairs. This must have been in the early 
part of the Revolution. He brought his family out 
in it, and for years the remembrance of it was vivid 
among the members of the Chartiers congregation. 
The honor of having first crossed the mountains in 
a carriage is, however, contested by Dr. Schoepf in 



the memorandum he has left of a visit to Pittsburgh. 
This Dr. Schoepf was a physician and naturalist, and 
having been employed as surgeon to the German 
troops in America, he remained in the country some 
two years after the war was over. He has left an in- 
teresting account of this visit in his travels, published 
at Erlangen in 1788, and since translated into Eng- 
lish. 

He came to Pittsburgh in 1783, and on arriving in 
the town his vehicle was the. chief object of interest 
to the "many well-dressed gentlemen and highly- 
adorned ladies" whom he encountered at the tavern. 1 
He says that as his " karrioP' drove past lonely houses 
in the wilderness, its appearance created intense ex- 
citement, mothers showing their children something 
they had never seen before. And ask any of your 
oldest citizens who is native to the county, and he 
will tell that he recollects when there were only two 
or three carriages to be seen at the largest congrega- 
tions at church, and when a dead body was carried 
to the burying-ground in a four-horse wagon, not for 
ceremony, but of necessity, which became formal. 

The wagons and hacks, called mail-wagons, used on 
these roads were clumsy structures to those used on 
the later turnpike. Every part of it had to be built on 
the principle of the wonderful "one-boss shay," each 
part the strongest. The tires on the wheels were at 
first put on in pieces of about the length of a felloe, 
and the bed rested on huge square bolsters. Indeed, 
nothing else could have stood the roughness and the 
jolting. The old road in the valleys ran over swamps 
and marshes ; in the mountains over logs, stumps, and 
rocks, along the sides of the hills, and up and down 
the walls of precipitous ravines. Sometimes the 
wheels would fall perpendicularly two to three 
feet over a rock ; again they would swing sideways 
over the washed-out shale more than fifty yards down 
a precipitous hill. From the fall to the spring the 
roads did not have any bottom. In some of the cuts 
there was not room enough for two wagons to pass 
each other, then sometimes there was a fight At 
other places the driver or the wagoner had to 
walk on the bank above his team, so narrow was the 
passage-way. Sticking in the mud was a common 
amusement. A wagoner had often to spend three 
nights, one after the other, at the same house, being 
no nearer it after a day's drive than he was to the 
next house towards which he journeyed. So bad were 
the roads frequently that old persons recollect of 
teams having to be stabled while making the ascent 
of the " hogback," upon which Greensburg is built, 
then a miry, narrow way, now known as West Otto- 
man Street, but which in the first days of the town 
was far worse than moat of the township roads now. 

O nJ;hi9 road fro ^x Philadel phia and the East came 
thosetr ^ns of er n\ gT *~ ia^h^ V TOC eeded Wftfttffl'VrT^ 
tKF^ewIv^op enjfTg^^ injjieir own convey- 
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Sl ices, and witfi their arrangements previously innd« » 
to esta blish little co lonies. Land speculator* and 
Business men aUo niacrrtTTimportant element in the 
travel at this time. 

About 1804 a through line of coaches from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh, by way of Lancaster, Harris- 
burg, Carlisle, Shippensburg, Bedford, Somerset, and 
Greensburg was established, and the time occupied in 
going the entire distance, when it was in successful 
operation, was about seven days not counting the 
nights. 

In the beginning of May, 1805, the first stage-coach 
started from Pittsburgh for fhambersburg. Quite a 
crowd of curiously-inclined idlers had collected to 
see it roll out from the front of the tavern stand, and 
under the crack of the whip swing, like a miuiature 
ship, for the East. 

After the turnpike was made, and in good condi- 
tion, the time was wonderfully shortened. Within 
one generation as much progress was made in the ex- 
peditiousness of travel as was made in the next gen- 
eration whicii saw the railroad. For some time before 
1830 the time occupied by the coach lines in going 
from one of those cities to the other at either end of 
the road was from three and a half to four days and 
nights. The times had brought the necessity for the 
innovation, and enterprise had made travel by night 
safe and feasible. There were relays of horses and 
drivers at convenient distances, mostly not farther 
apart than about ten miles. About this time the price 
of passage in one of these coaches from one end of 
the road to the other was from eighteen and twenty 
dollars to twenty-two and twenty-three dollars. The 
freight charges in Conestoga wagons for the full length 
of the line were from three to five cents per pound. 

Then came a new want. The increasing numbers 
engaged in the carrying business and the augmenting 
squads of travelers must have frequent places to stop. 
Hence the wayside inns which were so prominent, not 
only in the villages, which were usually started by a 
public-house, but in the favoring points between. On 
the old State road did St. Clair, an old man, broken 
with the storms of state, and suffering from the un- 
kindness of his fellow-men, to supply the few wants 
of age for a few more short years, open a tavern on 
the most desolate part of Chestnut Ridge, between 
Youngstown and Ligonier, where he lodged teamsters 
and travelers. These public-houses did not, as a rule, 
however, bear any similarity to the spacious and well- 
attended taverns which a generation later were the 
boast of Western Pennsylvania. 

From the accelerated progress of settlement, es- 
pecially after the domestic troubles of 1794, when the 
people, in consequence of the new invasion, were 
spreading out on all sides, the State was called upon 
to further assist by appropriating money and locating 
other roads. In 1805, on the representation that a 
road was needed from Somerset to Greensburg, and 
that, owing to the mountainous route, and to the 



*pnr»ity of people in the region through which the 
road must pa**, the road could not be opened by the 
usual way, nil act wan pa<«cd appropriating eight 
hundred dollars, and authorizing the Governor to ap- 
point three pernnns to locate the road in the most 
practicable route between the*e point-*. 1 This road 
when finished wan largely traxeled. From the top 
of Laurel Hill to Green»burg it wa* known as the Fel- 
gar road, taking IhU name from a family who kept 
public-house on the mi mm it of the Hill. Another 
well -traveled road from 180'J wan the Jones' Mill road, 
which led from Somerset to Mount Pleasant and Con- 
nellsville. About 1811 fifteen hundred dollars was 
appropriated for the road from the White House 
tavern, Somerset County, to the *' Federal or National 
road" by way of Connellsville. 

But the great road of modern times in Westmore- 
land was the turnpike which runs through it along 
the line of the old villages, nearly through the mid- 
dle of the county east and west. This is the road 
known latterly as the Greensburg and Stoystown 
turnpike from Greensburg eastward, and the Pitts- 
burgh and Greensburg turnpike from Greensburg 
westward. 

Much as we would now depreciate such works of 
internal improvement or talk slightingly of them 
when placed in comparison with the magnificent rail- 
ways, suspension bridges, and viaducts, we underrate 
them as works of utility. The turnpike, in a mechan- 
ical view, was as far from the old military road as th« 
Pennsylvania Railroad is from the turnpike. The 
construction of the turnpike was, in iU day, as great 
and as successful an undertaking as was the railroad 
in the middle of this century. For we must bring 
into account the notions then existing in reference to 
works of public advantage, the knowledge of engineer- 
ing skill to devise, the mechanical force to execute, 
and the capital necessary to carry it on. Through 
the mountains it had deep cuts and sideings, exten 1 
sive fills across ravines, arched culverts over the wild 



i A committee appointed by the Legislature at their •©••ion of 1790 
made a long and valuable report on 19th of February, 1701, and addi- 
tional report* later in the session, in which the resolutions of prior ex- 
aminations and reports were embodied. The member* were of opinion, 
among other things, that a great and general system of Internal improve- 
ment should be begun and carried on by the State, and, nmong others, 
that a turnpike shquld be made from Philadelphia through Lancaster to 
the Susquehanna, as well aa other roads and canal* throughout the 
State then and th-ie mentioned. This system of internal improvement 
began under the administration of Governor Mifflin, the drat Governor 
elected by the people, and it held the State In debt for a long time. 

From a petition at the April sessions, 1782, for viewers to locate a road 
from the summit of Laurel Hill (which road had been partly open and 
in line at that time), " Beginning at Laut's lioad, thence extending down 
the west side of the Laurel Hill to Captain Richard William*' [near Don- 
egal], thence over th* Chestnut Ridge to intersect the Great Road lead- 
ing fmm Hannastowu to Broad ford on the Youghiogheny, at or uear 
Mnchlin's Mill," that th- mad whs "then already opened to the west bide 
of the Chestnut Ridge, and had l>een found by experience to be of great 
utility not only to the Petitioner*, but to those persons who had occasion 
to travel on the Communication from Philadelphia to Fort Pitt, either 
with wagons or single horses, and was cab u hi ted to be of great advan- 
tage to the inhabitant* of Bedford and WeMmoreland Counties." 
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streams, and wooden bridges over all the creeks and 
runs. The body of the road was macadamized with 
hard stone, and there were water tables along the sides. 

The history of the road begins on the 24th of 
February, 1806, when the Assembly authorized the 
Governor to incorporate a company for making an 
artificial road from the bank of the river Susque- 
hanna, opposite Harrisburg, to Pittsburgh. The 
style of the company was to be " The President and 
Managers of the Harrisburg and Pittsburgh Turn- 
pike Company." By a supplement to this act passed 
the 31st of March, 1807, a number of separate com- 
panies were to be incorporated in the several counties 
tnrough which the road was to pass, and the route 
was fixed through Carlisle, Shippeosburg, Chambers- 
burg, McConnellstown, Bedford, Somerset, Greens- 
burg, to Pittsburgh. When the road should be com- 
pleted the separate charters were to be surrendered 
and the companies to be consolidated into one, agree- 
able to the first act. 

Another road of much importance was the old 
Frankstown road, which extended from Frankstown, 
on the North Branch of the Juniata, to Pittsburgh. . 

By act of Assembly 20th of March, 1787, " to es- 
tablish a road between the navigable waters of the 
Frankstown branch of the river Juniata and the 
river Conemaugh," commissioners were appointed to 
lay out a State highway between those two points, 
and the route was surveyed. It ran from Armagh to 
New Port, west of Blairsville, on the Indiana County 
side, and then it crossed the river into the Westmore- 
land side. The road was entered and confirmed by 
Council 18th December, 1787. 1 

Early in 1800 the road was somewhat changed in 
its courses, after a turnpike company had been char- 
tered, called the Harrisburg, Lewistown, Huntingdon, 
and Pittsburgh Turnpike Company. This was more 
familiarly known as the "Northern Turnpike,' 7 in 
distinction from the Greensburg turnpike. Its course 
was nearly over the old Frankstown road. In West- 
moreland it ran from the Conemaugh through New 
Alexandria, New Salem, Newlansburg, and Murrays- 
ville. 

But the successful completion of both of these roads 
was impossible by an act of the Assembly which 
brought them in contact with each other. This act, 3 
" for the construction of certain great and leading 
roads/' authorized the Governor, as soon as one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars should be subscribed 
to the route which should be determined on, to sub- 
scribe three hundred thousand dollars in the stock of 
the company. Four commissioners appointed by the 
Governor, of whom Wilson McCandless and Adam- 
son Tannebill, of Pittsburgh, were two, were to go 
over the route and make their report in favor of 
either the northern or southern route. The commis- 



i For all theM authorities mo acts of Assembly and minute of Council. 
* Act of April 2, 1811. 



sioners reported in favor of the southern route, and 
the time for commencing the construction of the road 
was extended to three years from the 2d of April, 
1811. An advertisement appeared in the Greensburg 
Register May 20, 1812, signed by commissioners ap- 
pointed for that purpose, giving notice that the books 
for subscription to the stock would be opened at the 
house of Simon Drum, Sr., on Monday, June 3d, at 
ten o'clock. In March, 1816, an additional adver- 
tisement appeared, signed by the manager of the 
Greensburg and Pittsburgh Turnpike Company, offer- 
ing contracts of some of the sections. The install- 
ments subscribed were then being paid in. 

This great work, which promised so much to those 
who subscribed to the capital stock, never paid them 
any dividend. It was ultimately put in sequestration, 
and since that time has been managed and controlled 
by a few who in each division hold the balance of 
power by having a majority of shares gathered to- 
gether at a nominal valuation. The road never filled 
its original corporate destiny. 

Having said so much on the subject of roads, we 
shall touch upon one in every respect more agreeable, 
namely (as the scholastic would say), inns or taverns. 
The public-houses on the old Pennsylvania road, as 
adverted to, could lay no claim to superior comfort, 
nor could they offer extra inducements beyond what 
might be offered in many private houses. But as the 
roads became more and more traveled, and as the 
population along them increased, the public-houses 
became continually better. In all the bigger towns 
large hostelries were opened, and wherever it might 
be profitable commodious houses were built The 
reason of this is apparent. There was a class of men 
who lived the better part of their time at public- 
houses, and this class was mostly made up of those 
engaged in the carrying business. The number of 



as a set, were jovial fellows, and being free born de- 
manded good victual for their money. But it was of 
necessity that the tavern should be the home for at least 
six days in the week of that class which was made up 
of professional wagoners and coach-drivers. And it 
was from this that they enjoyed here as much con- 
venience and every comfort that any house could at 
that day afford. Nor was there much distinction then 
as to the parties served. The distinction often spoken 
of originated between the teamsters and the coach- 
drivers. The coaches got to stopping at houses which 
were furnished in better style and which charged 
higher prices. The ^agon-houses adhered to the old 
homely style, in xv\x\^ a bu^ ance made U P for deli- 
cacy, and common xv\ r% f° r conventioila ^ urbanity. 
This greatest di Jr* nB e ^ observe*!, perhaps, from 
1825 to 1845, a^^MlOfl* k'tf time everything per- 
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taining to roads and booses bad undergone great 
changes for the better. The low two-storied cabin- 
bouse with its four rooms and thatched sheds had 
given place to the large, rough stone, brick, or frame 
UTern, each with its suite of eight or a dozen rooms, 
its bar-room, sitting-room, dining-room, and large 
stables, barns, and wagon-yards attached. The scene 
then of a summer evening was like a picture, and 
truly American. The big Conestoga wagons on com- 
ing in took their places along the Tillage street and 
in the yards. The long troughs which through the 
day hung at the end of the bed were then placed on 
the pole of the wagon for the horses to eat their feed 
. from. The wagoners themselves were busied ungear- 
ing, currying the horses, carrying bundles of hay or 
armfuls of straw, while the dogs chased the cattle 
from the purlieus of the wagons. The scene was not 
unusually enlivened by a rough-and-tumble, heels- 
over-head fight at fisticuffs, in which the whole com- 
munity would abet. In the noise of the feeding 
horses, and in the long summer twilight, on benches 
outside sat the resting teamsters, while the scratching 
fiddle in the dining-room or bar-room was the prelude 
to the evening's fun. 

There were places which bad become famous as 
stopping-places, and where one could have plenty to 
eat and lots of amusement and enjoyment all night 
if wanted Such a place, and one of the most con- 
spicuous, was Youngstown in its pristine days, where 
the situation of the village made it a natural stopping- 
place, and the hospitality of its inhabitants an agree- 
able one. Its good cheer has been made famous by 
pens that glided more smoothly than our own blunt 
quill. Our marginal reference is to Bishop Hop- 
kins, D.C.L., Oxon., and to the historiographer of 
Prof. Donaldson. 1 But it is a fact that wagoners 
would 'drive after-night to reach their old stand, and 
if a wheel was lost it was not considered inconvenient 
to trudge a mile or so to one of its first-rate inns. 

The improvements which have been noticed were, 
as all improvements are, gradual, 1 but at all times, 
dating back to the beginning of the century, the 
reputation of the public-houses was good. The far- 
mers found a ready sale for their fruits, vegetables, 
and fowls to the tavern-keeper, who usually paid for 
them in ready cash. In some districts the bulk of 
the money in circulation went through the hands of 

* We refer to the " Biography of Right Bev. John Hopkins," and to 
the newspaper accounts of the u balloon excursion" from Pittsburgh by 
Prof. Donaldson in the interest of Barnum's Hippodrome exhibition. 

* The remarks of Hon. Alexander Ogle are so epplicable here as re- 
flecting popular sentiment at that day in the matter of public improve- 
ment that we give them in part. They are from Alexander Ogle's 
4th of July speech, 1854, at Somerset, Pe», as reported by Dr. Elder in a 
little work named M Perisooplcs," published In Philadelphia in 1854: 

"Your grandmothers can tell you what a rumpus the same ninnies 
raised around the first wagon-road made over the mountains to Pitts- 
burgh. It would break up the pack-horse men forsooth, and the tavern- 
keepers and horse-breeders would be ruined when one wagon could 
carry as much salt, bar iron, and brandy from Baltimore as a whole 
caravan of half-starved mountain ponies. But I told them then that of 
all people in the world fools have the least sense." 



the landlord. As the product was abundant the table 
depended on the enterprise of the host A good table 
was, therefore, the best thing to advertise by. Here 
roasted the ham and smoked the bincuit, and waffles 
| in the morning swam in maple syrup. Here the way* 
| farer got a big glass of old Monongahela or apple- 
jack for three cents ; or if be look's meal for a levy, 
he got a dram to wash it down and a toby, cig ar.. 
Here were fiddlers always ready to play for a corn- 
row, and servant-girls ready to dance in a French 
four; here were large bar-rooms with big grate-fires, 
such as Johnson and Dryden lored ; long low kitchens, 
with its ten-plated stoves, smoky rafters, as one sees 
in old German pictures, and small parlors, with the 
black-framed pictures decorated with ferns, and the 
fireplace in summer filled with evergreens and rune, 
in the fashion of the England of the early Georges, 
celebrated in the verse of Oliver Goldsmith and in 
the prose of Joseph Addison. 

These taverns were known by some peculiar sign 
which designated them, sometimes by the name of 
the landlord himself, who gave reputation to the 
house. These signs which once graced the waysides 
of the public roads were peculiarities truly in them- 
selves. You may count on your fingers all the old- 
fashioned signs now in the county. These were of 
wood, and in size about four feet by six, and hung in 
a stout frame, and swung in every wind. On a 
weather-beaten one you might make out a daub once 
intended for a bear, a bull, a white horse, or a black 
ox. Like the signs of London made classic in the 
Spectator, there were green cows and blue stars, red 
lions couch ant and yellow lions rampant, all the signs 
of the zodiac, — 

-The he-goat, 
And the man with the watering-pot" 

There were animals not classified by Boffon, and 
owls and fowls whose species would have puzzled 
Audubon. There was the black duck, the golden 
swan, the spread eagle, the cross-keys. There the 
painter had painted all the constellations which the 
sooty Vulcan had moulded in the forges of the im- 
mortals for the shield of Thetis' son, godlike 
Achilles, — 

M There he wrought Karth, Sea, and Heaven, 

There he set the unwearying Sun, 
And the waxing Moon, and stars that 

Grown the bine vault every one, — 
Pleiads, Hyades, strong Orion, 

Arctoe, high to boot the Wain ; 
He upon Orion waiting. 

Only he of all the train, 
Shunning still the baths of Ocean, 

Wheels and wheels his round again. 

There were Washington and Lafayette, Greene and 
Putnam, Indian chiefs and shaggy buffaloes. Some 
taverns were known by the name of the town, some 
by the name of the county, and many by the name of 
the host. If the host was a professional landlord and 
had a good reputation, he found this a capital adver- 
tisement and a good way of drawing custom. It was 
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money in a man's pocket to have a name that sounded 
well on a sign -board. Frederick Rhorer, Sr., inn- 
keeper from Hageretown, was the first of a reputable 
family whose praises have been told by many, and the 
Drums, the Markers, and the Lamars had names 
which were as well adapted to designate a house as 
that of Willard or Leland, being, as it were, like Gov- 
ernor Panza to the island, born to it. 1 

Around these wayside taverns of the old turnpike 
centred the interest and the excitement of the com- 
munity. Here daily either some of the coaches or 
some of the teams stopped for a meal or to change 
horses, and about the yards at night were the high 
white-canvassed wagons filled with merchandise. The 
wagoners were a class by themselves distinct, and 
had several marked characteristics. In winter the 
rooms of the inns were warmed by coal-fire in large 
open grates, and the kitchen by either open fireplaces 
or those huge stoves which burnt wood by the cord. 
Sometimes the kitchen and dining-room were in one. 
If this was so the room was spacious, and was the 
room of the most attraction. For the tired traveler, 
the coachman, or the teamster, exposed from four 
o'clock in the morning to ten o'clock at night to the 
biting cold, the mud and snow of our wintry hills, 
nothing could equal the comfort of this room. The 
fires leaped gayly and cheerily up the broad chimney ; 
the stout cooks, the landlord's daughters, and the 
hearty daughters of the small farmers round were 
busied in every preparation that could increase the 
inclination or satisfy the taste of the hungry. A 
poor tavern it was in which food' was not furnished 
in abundance, and where the landlord and the land- 
lady did not show an obliging disposition. The 
house soon fell in repute and was deserted, and the 
more enterprising landlord carried business away. 
While the domestic arrangements were directly 
under the management of the women, the landlord 
himself was either enthroned in glory in the tap-room 
or carrying his portly body about the wagon -yard. 
From night to morn, from morn to dewy eve, was the 
door of the tap-room open. The common custom of 
drinking and the habit of association always drew a 
share of people to this part of the house with ever- 
increasing desires. Here collected songsters, and even 

» The following opinion of this worthy class of citizens was passed by 
a contemporary. It is from H. M. Bracken ridge's " Recollections of the 
West:" 

• M I should bo guilty of a glaring omission, even in this unshaded oat- 
line of by-gone days, if I were to pass in silence that portiou of my 
townsmen who possess so much Influence in a land of equality and free- 
dom. I allude to that class who furnish us with militia colonels and 
generals, and members of Congress, or who contribute most to make 
them, who do the honors of the town and keep up its reputation for 
hospitality, although not quite disinterested. I allnde to the publicans 
and sinners. The landlords or tavern-keepers are, in reality, the only 
lords we hare in Pennsylvania; they possess a degree of intelligence 
and respectability of character which Justly gives them an influence 
dam$ la ckote publiqus, which very little corresponds with that of mine 
host in the country of John Bull, which may account for the good jokes 
of British travelers on our keepers of public-houses, in respect to their 
political and military importance." 



poetasters, braggarts, bullies, and loafers. How po- 
tent the effect of these places and their influence we 
have abundance of testimony. The epigrams, the 
flashes of wit and merriment that were wont to set 
the table in a roar, the jests, the songs of the hard 
cider and coon campaigns, the tales of* the wayside 
inn are all now things of the past, and are a part and 
parcel of Vanity Fair. 

Before the advent of railroads and speedy travel, 
which knelled out the old inn system, taverns were 
recognized as being the most desirable place to while 
away idle time and enjoy comfort " Can I not take 
mine ease in my inn?" was the indignant question 
not admitting of answer of the ingenuous old boy Fal- 
staff, and no less were the ponderous Samuel and the 
dainty Pope frequenters of the London coffee-rooms. 
And to those old persons who constantly take advan- 
tage of the present by comparing it with the past, and 
who will never be happy till the old-fashioned stage- 
coach be again on the road and the cars are entirely 
done away with, to those it is a source of the utmost 
satisfaction to recall the times when these villages of 
the old turnpike were in their early glory ; when, as 
they declare, labor and pleasure went hand in hand ; 
when every town had one place of amusement for 
both the stranger and the countryman ; when fiddling 
was an accomplishment; when everybody danced; 
where the story-teller had the best seat nearest the 
fire ; where even the scullions and stable-boys came 
in for a share of the fun, and were bountifully fed 
and well clothed ; when, in short, in the language of 
a great historian, the rich did not grind the faces of 
the poor, and when the poor did not envy the splen- 
dor of the (ich. 
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vania ran from the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
River to its source, thence in a straight line to Kit- 
tanning, thence down the Ohio to the limits of the 
State. 

The last treaty held witii the Indians at Fort Stan- 
wix took place in October, 1784. The commissioners 
at this treaty purchased the residue of the Indian 
lands within the limits of the State, and the deed 
signed by the chiefs of the Six Nations is dated Oct. 
23, 1784. Thus was the whole right of the Indians to 
the soil of Pennsylvania extinguished. 

This last accession of land, as we reminded you, was 
called by the whites the " New Purchase." When 
the land office was opened in 1785 settlers rapidly 
flocked up the West Branch. 

On the 8th of April, 1785, the previous boundary 
line between Westmoreland and Northumberland 
was definitely ascertained, which until that time had 
been uncertain, owing to a misconstruction of the 
Indian names mentioned as points in the description 
of the ceded lands in the former purchase. 

The eraigiutio*-, which had begun towards the close 
of the Revolutionary war, was now onward acceler- 
ated. One cause of the great migration which took 
place during the closing years of the war, and for 
some years succeeding, was, first, the obvious inten- 
tion of those who were tired of war to escape from 
military service, and, second, to be exempt from the 
payment of taxes, which were now becoming a bur- 
den, and for the payment of which money was uncer- 
tain and dear. 

In these times many families left Western Penn- 
sylvania for the new territory opening up along the 
Ohio. Others, who had borne the brunt of the frontier 
times here, headed the colonies or belonged to them 
which went up the rivers in the region of the " New 
Purchase" and there settled. Thus in that section 
are sometimes to be found descendants of men whose 
names are frequently met with in our early history, 
but whose connection with our history entirely ceased 
with that era. In Eastern Ohio especially are the 
descendants and the connections of many Westmore- 
land ere. 

From the very nature of the early American settle- 
ments and colonies, the foremost of these settlers were 
in continual contact with the savages. The line of 
the frontier likewise from time to time became thus 
changed, for as these settlers were now collecting 
along the rivers of the new territory in the contiguous 
west, that part of Pennsylvania which lies north and 
west of the Allegheny and the Ohio had very few 
occupants prior to 1792 or 1793. It was somewhat 
different on the eastern side of the Allegheny, but at 
the date designated the settlements even there did not 
extend far back into the wilderness, and not far north 
of the Kiskiminetas. The cracking of the rifle of the 
pioneer was therefore heard in the far West, but our 
own frontier north and west of the Kiskiminetas was 
in 1791 and 1792 (the time of Harmar and St. Clair), 



almost as much of a hostile frontier as it was at any 
time during the border wars of the Revolution. 

We would not be justified in taking notice of these 
border wars (as they are seemingly local) but for the 
fact that our own people were at that time forming 
colonies and making settlements to the northwest of 
our county limits like bees building to the hive. In* 
deed, our county did directly feel the misery of that 
time as well, as we shall see. 

To have a conception of the sufferings of these 
people, not only during the Revolutionary war but 
later, and to understand how these affairs culminated 
in their final deliverance, one must study local 
events and the general history together. To preserve 
anything like a consistent narrative we must con* 
stantly follow up the course of public affairs, and in 
doing so advert to the share Westmoreland bad in 
them, reading as we would a text-book, with con- 
stant reference to marginal notes. For instance, the 
troubles of 1774 would be uninteresting to us if we 
were in iguorance of the battle of Point Pleasant; 
Connolly would not be a noteworthy personage bad it 
not been for his connection with Dun more ; Clarke's 
expedition would have no relation to our history only 
in this, that Lochryand bis men died in the far West 
trying to join him to protect the lonesome women and 
their crying children along the Sewickley and the 
Loyalhanna; nor would we be justified in dwelling 
upon the horrid murder of the Moravian Indians 
but that the sequel of that slaughter is to be seen in 
the burnt houses, the waste fields, and the weeping 
captives that went out at the burning of Hannas- 
town. 

Soon after the close of the Revolution a number of 
circumstances combined to largely augment the set- 
tlement of the western parts of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, as well as those adjoining tho Ohio River. 
But notwithstanding this the depredations of the In- 
dians continued. They failed to obey treaties made 
with them, particularly the treaties of 1786 and 1787, 
and they made incessant attacks upon the emigrants 
into those regions. 

In 1787 the Secretary of War ordered detachments 
of troops to be stationed at different points for the 
protection of the people within that region, which 
was now governed directly as a Territory of the United 
States. In 1789 a block-house called Fort Washing- 
ton was erected and garrisoned by United States 
troops on the site of Cincinnati, where a few settlers 
had erected cabins in the year previous. It seemed 
to be an important point, and towards the close of the 
year Gen. Harmar, of the regular army, arrived with 
300 more regulars, and with them occupied the post. 
This was the point at which the Indians from the 
Northwest crossed the Ohio to ascend the Licking 
River, whence they made their attacks upon the out- 
skirts of Kentucky. "The old war path" from the 
British garrison at Detroit along the Maumee and 
the Miamis to the Indians in the south passed here, 
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and into this Indian highway other paths entered from 
all directions. 

Harmar established forts in various directions 
through the territory of Ohio, and with his small 
force/ frequently "reinforced by the militia of the 
frontier, carried on an ineffectual war. But the dep- 
redations of these continuing, the government deter- 
mined to trifle no longer, but to put such a force 
under Harmar and give him such authority in the 
premises, that by one effective campaign the power 
of the Indians should be broken and the tribes scat- 
tered. 

In 1790 a call from Harmar brought to his standard 
1183 militia with competent officers from Kentucky, 
— that is, from the western territory below the Ohio 
River. His force in all amounted to 1443 men. His 
campaign was directed towards the Indian villages 
about the head-waters of the Little Miami. From 
the towns there he struck across the woods for the 
Great Miami, where Piqua now stands, and marching 
forward came to where Fort Laramie was afterwards 
erected, a location about seventy miles southeast of 
Fort Wayne. 

At this point many Indians were discovered early 
in the -morning viewing his camp. They did not 
attack, but it was evident they were on the watch for 
a favorable opportunity of doing so. 

Among his effective forces there was a battalion of 
militia from Kentucky, Western Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, under command of Col. Hardin and Maj. 
James Paul. From here Hardin and Paul with six 
hundred volunteers preceded Harmar and the rest of 
the army to some Indian villages a distance ahead. 
They arrived here on the second day out, and found 
the town deserted, and the traders' houses and the 
wigwams in ashes. Four days afterwards Harmar 
came up. As it was apparent that the Indians had 
but recently left, Hardin with two hundred and ten 
men was sent out to overtake them. At a distance of 
six miles the Indians lay in ambush along a defile. 
When the whites had well entered this defile, the In- 
dians rose up and so successfully made their attack 
that the troops who remained to fight were completely 
surrounded, effectually cut off, and either killed or 
captured. That night the savages held a war-dance 
of exultation over the glory and success of the day, 
and rejoiced greatly in the misery and sufferings of 
their prisoners. 

Harmar had concluded to return to Fort Washing- 
ton, and had actually begun his march, but on re- 
ceiving word that the Indians had again taken pos- 
session of the town, he ordered a halt, and directed 
Hardin and Maj. Wylls with three hundred and sixty 
men to find out the enemy and fight them. They re- 
turned to the site of the principal town, and expect- 
ing to fight them openly, regarded their forces as suffi- 
cient. Soon a small body of Indians appeared, and 
the volunteers by alert motions fired upon them, when 
they broke into smaller parties and scattered in differ- 
18 



ent directions. They were pursued by the volunteers, 
who also broke into small parties. By this stratagem, 
a large part of the volunteers were delayed in a vain 
pursuit, and the regulars were left alone. At this point 
the Indians, the main body of whom were concealed 
in a favorable position, rose from their hiding-place 
and with their hand-weapons fell upon the regulars. 
These fought well and met death bravely, but in the 
end the Indians were masters of the field. Nor could 
they be attacked after with any advantage, which 
Harmar knowing, marched the army back to Fort 
Washington. 

He had left the fort on the 30th of September, and 
arrived there on the 3d of November, 1790. He had 
lost nearly two hundred men and half his horses. 
The army was disconcerted, and the people were dis- 
satisfied, and although as a matter of history there 
has been no reprehensible blame attached to the com- 
mander, who deserved a more fortunate fame, yet his 
disastrous expedition has since that time to this day 
been known as " Harmar's Defeat." 

Among those who were with Harmar in 1790 with 
the Pennsylvania Volunteers, and who is favorably 
mentioned by Harmar in his official report, was Ool. 
Christopher Truby, who was in command of the 
Pennsylvania militia. He owned a portion of the 
land upon which Oreensburg was laid out. He lived 
long after this campaign to take an active part in 
civil concerns. His body lies in the old German 
burying-ground at Greensburg. 

But the unfortunate defeat of Harmar was followed 
by the more unfortunate one of St. Glair, on a tribu- 
tary of the Wabash, whither .he had led a large force 
with the expectation of utterly destroying the savages. 
This defeat was suffered on the 4th of November, 
1791. 

For a more extended account of the history of the 
Northwestern Territory during the time it was gov- 
erned by Arthur St. Clair, which time embraces the 
history of his expedition against the Miami Indians, 
we shall, for the present, refer to our sketch of the 
life and services of that personage, wherein, as more 
proper, we shall recall some mention of those West- 
morelanders who there fell. 

From the time.of Harmar's defeat till the hostile* 
were finally silenced by Gen. Anthony Wayne in 
1794, our northern frontier was exposed to frequent 
incursions, and was the scene of repeated raids and 
of some bloody massacres. Wayne's victory led to 
the Greenville treaty of 1795, when the Indians re- 
moved farther to the West, 

As to our own county proper, there did, prior to 
this, not appear to be anything in the public state of 
the frontier to create alarm or apprehension. Six or 
seven years of pe^ ce guch as the people of the inte- 
rior portion of \w * n *y experienced from 1788 to 
1789, had dispell C0 JLottgk* °* extra precaution 
for defense, as u ^ a ^ ft ^ay all the visible neces- 
sity for it. So v^u4 tafc et> u tf>teak of the savages oc- 
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curred as the natural remit of their saccessftil battles 
over greatly superior forces, and the result as well of 
an active combination and a new confederation of 
tribes, our settlers north of the Kiskiminetas and 
northwest of the 'Allegheny were left without a reg- 
ular body of organised militia, and without any places 
of refuge or defense worth mentioning. 

When the result of Harmar's campaign became 
known, some of the most observant of our leaders 
gave warning; but the people had got used to alarms 
and rested in apathy. The State government was 
even appealed to, but the men like Campbell and 
Guthrie, who continually spoke out, were called 
bawlers, such as yell loudly at fires and do not help 
to put them out Campbell was our county lieuten- 
ant at that time, and in 1791 he bad called out a com- 
pany of militia for the defense,. which company was 
taken along with St. Clair. Findley complains that 
the people were convinced they had nothing to ex- 
pect from him, either by way of his industry or at- 
tention, but Findley and Campbell were not on +he 
best of terms. 

John Irwin, acting for the county Ueutenant of 
Allegheny, who at that time was in the East, says 1 
that the gentlemen of Westmoreland were unneces- 
sarily alarmed, as that up to the middle of 1791 only 
three murders had been committed within our .bor- 
ders, although fourteen persons had certainly been 
killed in Allegheny. But it was not long till Findley 
himself was alarmed as well as the gentlemen from 
about Pittsburgh. The truth is that those from that 
post made application to the Secretary of War for 
extra arms and ammunition, and they had less 
thought about the unprotected settlers up in the 
Armstrong region than about themselves. 

But it was considered unsafe to attempt an imme- 
diate settlement beyond the Allegheny, in a country 
exposed to the inroads of a subtle and vindictive 
enemy, whose mode of warfare was peculiar, and 
whose approach was often in secret and could not be 
guarded against by common precautions. In the year 
1792 only two persons, Charles Phillips and Neal Mc- 
Glaughlin, are known to have resided on the north- 
east side of the Ohio with the intention of making 
settlements.' In 1794 no settlements were made 
across the Ohio and Allegheny. Early in March, 

1795, a few individuals removed with their families 
-to the vicinity of Fort Franklin, Cussewago, and 

Craig's Station, but none settled at a distance or de- 
tached from the garrison. It was totally unsafe to 
remove families into the interior of the country till 

1796, when settlements in general took place. 8 

By an act of the Assembly of March 17, 1791, the 
sum of four thousand pounds was appropriated for 
the defense of the western frontiers of the common- 
wealth. In 1792 the government was empowered to 

1 Penn. Archives, Second Series, vol. iv., 668. 
« Reports Supreme Court, Fourth Dallas, 221. 
a Ibid., 209. 



! engage three companies of riflemen for the protection 
of the posts, and a further appropriation was made 
for that purpose. Some time later three more infantry 
companies were authorised to be raised and stationed 
for the protection of Westmoreland, Washington, and 
Allegheny. In 1796 it was unsafe.for families to cross 
the rivers into the lands purchased by the 8tate in 
1784. 4 



«raon **FAPias bblatiho to thi ditchs* or thi 
rmovTinr* raoM mo to mi (fen*, abchiym). 

From OoL Sea* WMm m fl enanoi JffJNn. 

• Firramman, SI Hank, VNL 
-. . . The Indiana have oommtttod wawdirabls rtssnrtatloss oa the 
people Irving oa Ike wee* aide of Ike AUefheaay stiver, wasoh few ceaeed 
otr frontier people, far aa extent of flfty mflos, Is fly. They have aaea- 
dosed their Ana, their stock, and their furaltare, aad teA with the 
almost predpitatkw. The Iadtaae have killed oae man aad carried off 
three peseta pi b oa e r e withia Ave mUss of tbie town, aad th«j have 
killed alae parsons wlthla twelve miles. .. ."— Aam. Area, 6a* Swiss, 

Ti.SU. 

LimeL Jrwaa\e/lae JaeVei ArOJsfe* st la* Aewelary e/ Wot. 

"Won Pm, 10th April, 17SL 
*. . . Mr. Jeffries Informed m* . . . the contractor 1 ! boat havlaf bean 
Hopped oa Its pessag* to Fort Franklin by the militia of Weeforalaad 
County, oa aoooaat of there beiaf friendly Iadlaas oa board who as- 
sisted la navigating ber op the Allegheny. These Iadiaaa wore part of 
Oompleater's part/ who had with them the presents they received front 
Congress aad Stats of Pennsylvania, whloh was taken front thent aad 
exposed at public eale. The party that did this mlsohlef wan nndsr the 
command of MaJ. Guthrie, of WestatoreleaA."- Pmm. Ank, Bmd. 8mim> 
vi.669. 

[All of which gives Has to ths observation that the militia of West- 
morelnad might bars been better employed at that particular time.] 



From WOUom Fmdlem m 1 

« Amu. 29, 1791. 

"Daxn 81a,— I bars jost ttms to loform yon by post that yesterday 
nursing ths Indians attacked the bones of Jesses Kttpaftrtek,oa Crooked 
Creek, and killed two seen and broke a child 1 ! leg; eta.; the people, how. 
ever, supported the boose. There were six militiamen stationed at the 
house, and nine, I understand, at a boose in the neighborhood."— Idem, 
•60. 

[Sse eleewhere this matter reeonnted at length, aad prominence given 
it for the seal of Mr. Kllpatrlok in scalping the dead Indian for the 
bounty, the eame that wss at the killing of the child (for it died). 
Crooked Creek is near Klttannlng]. 



John Bomtt Is G<* 

" PmssuBOB, May 12, 1791. ... I take the liberty of inclosing yon a 
Pittsburgh (Tasatts, which contains soms aoconnt of the depredations of 
the Indians, and sines publishing which I have received aa anthantlo 
aoconnt that two men were taken on Sunday last shoot six stiles from 
the Allegheny, In Westmoreland County, and about twenty miles from 
this place."— Idem, 663. 

From MoJ. John Trwm to OoL Onaeal BlddU. 
u PiTTftBunaH, May 12, 1791. . . . Tour letter of the 8th April, by 
Mr. Dunwoodie, with an inclosed Invoice of Military 8torce. A certain 
Mr. William Todd, of Westmoreland County, tan miles from Greens- 
burg, hss tsksn the liberty in ths name of the County Lieutenant to 
take possession of the whole ; how he Is to account to Government for 
his conduct the Governor msy Judge. . . . [Thi$ William Todd wa$ col- 
league of FtndUm is the OoittitmUonal Qm wm ti om of 1790-91, and wathii 
neighbor. . . .] We have got perfectly easy on the subject of Tomahawk- 
ing and Scalping, as it happens every two or three days."— Idem, 663. 

EtUmaiefor De/onet 0/ Frontier*. 

"Auo.6,1791. 
"Estimate of expenditures for defense under act of Aessxnbln, Ac., 
1791, April. Sent to Westmoreland, Allegheny, and Washington, 40 
quarter-casks powder, bags, etc. ; 88 muskets and accoutrements, flints, 
Ac.; 42 rifles; 6 cwt lead." 
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atlienowhenIndn*ioo*AndIwoold to Of the Optaion We bn the 
8mm Uadoobted Bight fro* thoae of Oar Own Stnie AC lonef! 

Under the act to provide for the immediate defeoae 
of the frontier, the general militia law in tome re- 
spects was suspended, and instead of drafting in 
classes from the militia, experienced and active rifle- 
men, wherever they could be obtained, were enlisted, 
and the officers to command them were appointed 
immediately by the Governor. They were enlisted 
for six months instead of two, and the pay was liber- 
ally estimated by the price of labor, and not by the 
military allowance established for the troops of the 
Federal government as theretofore. 
• The time of this service Began on the 1st of March, 
1772. Three companies of these ranging riflemen 
were engaged, each company consisting of seventy- 
six men. Of these the third company was stationed 
at Kittanning, and was under the inspection and man* 
agement of Col. Clement Biddle. John Guthrie was 
captain, William Cooper, lieutenant, Samuel Murphy, 
ensign, all of Westmoreland. 

Maj. George AicCully, in a letter to CoL Biddle, 
dated at Greensburg, 81st of March, 1792, says,— 



t frostier of Wenhlngton 



"Oapt Paul, with t. toftvtffol company, 
Wedneeday, ttao XSth, to ootop the eoutbi 
Ooonty. 

"Cept. Smith with hi* oompeay (wanting nix prhmtee) ere o-or tht 
▲lleganey, •coating with ee many m on amed. I cannot Mod thorn 
to tholr etattone antil tho onmp eqnlpege arrlree. Bnaign Marphy 
mftrehod ob Thnrodey, 29th, with twenty-eight moo of Onpt. Guthrie's 
company, completely armed, to join mu who hod boon cent out before 
to ooror tho frontiers of Westmoreland OOaaty. 

* I am now at Greenebnrg, on my way to the fronttere of Westmore- 
land, and ahall hurry Copt Onthrle oat with the remainder of his com- 
pany, with all possible haste." 

In the summer of 1792 these troops, regularly offi- 
cered and under the appointment of the State, were 
divided into eight parties or stations, and placed at 
proper distances on the frontier. A garrison was 
kept up at Fort Crawford, at the mouth of Puckety 
Creek, and part of Capt. Guthrie's men were there. 

In May a party of Indians, about forty in number, 
attacked Reed's Station, on the Allegheny River; 
about four miles below the Kiskiminetas. They 
killed one man and a child, wounded a soldier of 
McCully's corps, and took a woman and some chil- 
dren prisoners. Ensign Murphy was stationed near 
that spot.' 

On the 22d of May a party came upon William 
Cooper's station, near the mouth of the Kiskiminetas, 
and attacked it. They killed one man and wounded 
one. They did not stay any longer than to take or 
murder a family within about three hundred yards of 
the block-house. They then penetrated into the set- 
tlement about fifteen miles and killed, wounded, and 
took prisoners about eleven persons, took about thirty 
horses, and. burned a number of houses. They stayed 
in the settlement five or six days.* 

i Peon. Arch., Second Serlee, It. 689. 

• Presley Neville to Governor Mifflin.— Archives, It. 720. 

* Ool. Campbell to Gorernor Mifflin. 



It was in this raid that the Harbison family were 
taken. These Indiana kept the course of the Kis- 
kiminetas, separating into small squads of five and 
seven. Many narrow escapes were made from them. 
At one plantation as tar up as above the month of 
the Loyalhanna, they went boldly to the stable and 
fields and took oat horses, killing one which proved 
unruly, and took off the rest without disturbing the 
family, who were trembling within. 4 

William Find ley, in a letter to Secretary Dallas at 
that time, says,— 

- H ia a atp w Is — w tho Iron tlor.and Shay haTo tooted W e ek h one- 
atOreeeonarg. Denton's (Hew AJesendria) le the frontier Ten wttl 
peroahre ay tae map that Westnmreland to now denote** to near tae 
centre, and the rest mo * 



In a letter of a few days later date, he says that 

M OaLFometoy,oe»oftheoostaa*tnMtie*ootoe^ 
monntnln. Is now one with els oompanlos of mlNtta. Toe Indmns novo 
taprered m fee art of ending penal t; they always separate after 
doing n>aa>ai<aadgntwe*ad-twole ovary dtreotton, keeping goner. 
ally to tho dry riagee, and at this eeaeon the woode an very dose, and 
the coutry le Tery broken. A few mornings since the bode of two were 
fonad la a meadow near Loyalheane, tho dew not being off; they were 
trailed to a dry ridge. I am Jnet now Informed that a child le foond 
•oalpcdaadaanmUr of horom miming ate or eight ndlce within the 
■a ttl anient, north of GonemaafV 

Enough has been produced from the records and 
from responsible individuals to make a presentation 
of the times to the reader. These things occurred be- 
tween the time of St Glair's defeat and the successful 
expedition of Gen. Wayne. The government of the 
United States, with the co-operation and assistance 
of the militia forces of Kentucky and the Northwest- 
ern Territory, were busily arranging for this campaign, 
and when Wayne i>egan his operations the Indians, 
partly through necessity and partly by the concen- 
trated and well-organized force which danger had 
succeeded in establishing and made effectual, were 
compelled to desert the borders of Pennsylvania, and 
gather to the villages of the confederate tribes in 
Northern Ohio. After Wayne's victory they were 
heard of no more in Westmoreland. 

Here belongs a few narratives, the last of the " ad- 
venturous age" of American history, with which we 
close the individual incidents of Indian warfare with 
our settlers of Westmoreland. 

About the year 1792 a party of Oornplanters which 
had penetrated into the settlement past the outposts 
while most of the frontiersmen were out and had left 
their homes unguarded, came down as far as the lower 
part of Derry township next to the Loyalhanna. It 
was long currently reported in that neighborhood 
among the descendants of the old settlers that this 
party first came to a man by the name of Cleckhorn ; 
that Cleckhorn, in order to save his own life, told 
them of the defenseless family of Mitchell ; that he 
saved his life by so doing ; and that afterwards, when 
this thing came to be known to the others, he lived 
a miserable life amongst them, and finally was com- 

* William lindley to Secretary Dallas, June 1, 1792. 
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pelled to sell his place and remove from there to the 
West, where he died. We pass over this charge and 
will relate what is known as a matter of fact concern- 
ing the escape of Susan Mitchell, the captivity of 
Charles, and the death of their mother. 

The Mitchell family lived on the bank of the Loy- 
alhanna, neighbors to Capt. John Sloan and the Al- 
lisons. Their clearing was about two miles east of 
now Latrobe, and on the Ligonier Valley Railroad. 
The family were among the first settlers, having taken 
up their land before 1773. The father of the house 
was dead, and the mother with her two children still 
•lived on the farm. On the morning the party of In- 
dians came in the boy and girl were in the stable- 
loft together. The Indians were attracted to them, 
but the young ones somehow had knowledge of their 
coming soon, after they were in sight, for the boy at- 
tempted to escape. He ran from the stable towards 
the creek in order to 1 cross it The lad was about sev- 
enteen years of age. The Indians, of whom there 
were possibly three or four, all ran after him and 
caught him. While they were in pursuit of him 
Susan, the sister, who remained in the stable, came 
down out of the loft, got into the horse-stall, and hid 
herself by crawling under a large trough used for 
feeding the horses in. She lay very still, and although 
the Indians searched for her they did not find her. 
They went to the house where Mrs. Mitchell was and 
took her along. • 

They began their journey back, such being their 
way when a party like this one had secured a couple 
of prisoners or scalps at a dash. They had not trav- 
eled any great distance and before night set in until 
they found that Mrs. Mitchell was unable to keep up 
with them, and scarcely fit to travel in, their way at 
all over the rough ground. They could not leave her 
alive, that was plain ; so a couple of them fell back 
with her, and the rest went on with Charles. The 
party ahead soon after this stopped for the evening 
and kindled a fire. While they were here the others 
who had loitered behind came up, and one of them 
had with him the scalp of the murdered woman. He 
proceeded to stretch it out on a bow made for the pur- 
pose, and to dry it over the fire in the presence of the 
boy, but without discovering any sign of concern. 
The party together proceeded northward, and nothing 
worthy of notice occurred till they came to the Ma- 
honing Creek in Armstrong County, where they struck 
the tracks of two white men at where their course led 
across a low, wet swampy piece of ground. The tracks 
of the men before them led off to one side oh a ridge. 
Charles Mitchell and the Indian who was with him 
saw the two men at a distance, and the boy recognized 
them. The one was Capt John Sloan, and the other 
was Harry Hill, both of them from the same neigh- 
borhood he was from. There was at the time light, 
sticky snow on the ground, and Capt. Sloan, who was 
a large man, left a big track with his moccasins. It 
was, indeed, so big that it was a matter of astonish- 



ment for the natives. One of them pulled out his 
ramrod and measured it in length and in width, and 
when he had done so he exclaimed, with a broad grin 
on his heroic countenance, "Great sawarick ! great sa- 
warick !" by which we suppose he meant something 
like " great warrior." " Yes," said Mitchell, " that is 
the big Capt. Sloan, the great Indian-fighter." The 
crafty and cowardly wretches were by this prevented 
from making an attempt to capture these or to fight 
with them, for they avoided the tracks and did not 
follow them along the hillside. When Sloan and 
Hill themselves came down off the ridge to the river, 
they in their turn came upon the tracks of the party 
which preceded them, and saw among them the tracks 
of the white boy, their prisoner. They talked over 
the prospect of success if they should get to the front 
of the gang and waylay them, as they were unsus- 
pected. They would have attempted this had it been 
only a matter of safety to themselves, but they were 
apprehensive of the fate of the captive should their 
attack be unsuccessful. 

Mitchell was taken to the town of the Cornplanters, 
and was adopted among them by a squaw, who took 
him in place of her son lost in the war. This woman 
he called mother, and following their customs from 
necessity, he obeyed her. He remained with them and 
subject to her order for some three years. He helped 
the squaws to do their work, which specially was to 
hoe the corn and gather it in. He afterwards com-, 
plained that they sometimes worked too late, fre- 
quently after nightfall ; and although they all did so, 
his adopted mother always made him hoe one more 
row before he quit. At the end of his three years' ap- 
prenticeship he was either exchanged or liberated, 
when he returned to his home, settled on the old farm, 
married, and raised a respectable family. Although he 
endured great hardships and saw many horrid things 
among them, and especially the dreadful death of his 
mother, which never possibly could have passed from 
his mind, yet he, like Harman, could never be pre- 
vailed upon to speak ill-favoredly of them, nor could 
he tolerate any one else in so doing. 1 

The captivity and the incidental sufferings of 
Massy Harbison, who was taken prisoner after St 
Clair's defeat, and who resided at that time within 
the county, was so popular with those who danced 
our infancy upon their knees that almost every one 
versed in the Indian lore of the West recollects some- 
thing of it. Some information regarding the condi- 
tion of the outer settlers, the location and the instincts 
of the Indians who infested our northern woods at 
that time, may be gotten from her account, which we 
have elsewhere given. 



i Mitchell need to relate, among other things, of the norel : 
the Indiana had of croati^. {h* Susquehanna when they came to it and 
fonnd It uncomfortably dangerously high. They got a long pole or 
sapling, and this they r*_ . *#* t* 1 *** * wl * IB * na h * W t0 lt w * th 
their bands. Two of th* *e«^ %xA P Te,n,n * w y lheiT ■ ur « Wootod . 

were at the two en<^ *W fttO^ ^^Uj seen that the common safety 
would thus be re*^ > ^ \i ^ , 
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To this time, too, are referable some instances of j 
murders and captivities in Ligonier Valley, and in j 
the region of the Black Lick, in Indiana County, pre- , 
served among their lares and penates. ' 

As applicable at this place we may bring in the 
adventures of some Westmorelsnders in the far West 
Both instances show of what mettle the men were of, 
and both instances are as fully authentic as the best 
attested ones of their class. 

In the fall of 1795, Capt John Sloan, bis nephew, 
John Wallace, and two others, named Hunt and 
Knott, all hardy young men and fond of adventure, 
formed themselves into a company to explore part of 
the western country, and to make a tour of observa- 
tion. They were neighbors, as it went then, and lived 
near the Loyal h anna, in Derry township. They set 
out after some preparation, taking with them two 
horses and some provisions ; and when their store of 
provisions became lighter, they walked and rode time 
about. They had a strong desire to see the Miami 
country, of whi v there was so much talk, and *3nt 
direct for Fort Washington, the site of Cincinnati. 
That region from this point was a journey of some days 
farther to the northwest They proceeded, however, 
and encamped at night on the banks of the Big Mau- 
mee. The next morning they continued on. As they 
took their turn at riding, it was now Knott and Sloan's 
time to ride. These were upon the horses when they 
were fired upon by a large party of Indians who were 
hid in the path. Knott fell from his horse dead. 
Sloan was shot through the left side, a ball also going 
through his shot-pouch. Hunt and Wallace ran for 
their lives, but Hunt was taken by them without get- 
ting off. Wallace was pursued by the pack, but he 
kept ahead of them till, running at full speed, he 
tripped on a root and fell headlong, when his gun 
slipped from his grasp. Sloan had secured the horse 
from which Knott fell, and notwithstanding his 
severe wound, still kept upon his own. When Wal- 
lace regained his feet he called to his uncle not to 
leave him. Sloan waited on him. When he came 
up he tried to get up on the horse's back, but was 
so exhausted that he fell back. His uncle, Sloan, 
then took his gun, snd holding it and the horse's 
head, waited till Wallace climbed up. By this the 
Indians were close upon them. The horses under 
the excitement galloped off on the trail, and soon left 
the Indians behind. Then, after they were on their 
way, Sloan, "like another Lancelot," noticed the I 
blood trickling from his wound down his horse's side. 
They headed for Fort Washington, which they wished 
by all means to reach, but they knew of Fort Hamil- | 
ton, which was somewhat off their way, but between 
them and the former. Besides this, Sloan said they 
felt in duty, bound to stop there and warn the garri- 
son. They directed their way thither, and in no long j 
time entered this fort. There they stayed that night ' 
and related their adventure. 

But they were especially anxious to get to Fort 



Washington, where medical assistance could ba ob- 
tained for Sloan. The next morning they were to 
start, but on opening the gates they taw that the fort 
was surrounded by Indiana. There were amid to be 
many hundreds of them there. At that time there 
was but a very small and inefficient garrison at this 
post, there being in all only twenty men, women, and 
children, while their commandant was a young and 
inexperienced officer. The Indiana, knowing the 
feeble state of the garrison, and presuming that no 
defense could be successfully made, demanded their 
surrender. The officer in command said to 8foen 
that he could not bold the fort, and told Sloan that if 
be thought he could make a defense to take command 
and do what be thought beat 

Sloan then, having thus been empowered to talk on 
the subject, went up to the top of the fort and engaged 
in a conversation with their leader. He talked by the 
medium of an interpreter. Close beside the interpre- 
ter stood Hunt, the companion of Sloan, who had been 
taken the day before, and he, too, pleaded with Sloan 
to give up the fort, for the reason understood that if 
the Indians did not accomplish their object their 
prisoner would be tortured. Bat 81oan told them a 
nice story of how they bad plenty of provisions and 
ammunition, and how they would soon have a rein- 
forcement to join them, assuring them at the end 
that they did not propose to surrender at all, but to 
fight. Then be stepped down. 

The next moment they all fired, and the Indiana 
set up their war-whoop, a sign of no quarter. The 
firing continued all day, but without any effect, for the 
Indians kept at a good distance, and the whites were 
well protected. At night an attempt was made to 
fire the fort, but it was not successful. There was a 
stable at some distance, where the horses were kept and 
near which the cattle were fed. During the siege an 
Indian took Sloan's horse from here, and putting on 
his head the cocked hat which Sloan had lost the day 
before he rode in a circle around the fort far enough 
away to be out of danger, and when the Indians went 
off they took all the horses with them, and what cattle 
they had not killed and eaten they shot and left lying. 

During the fight an Indian got pretty close to the 
fort by keeping under the shelter of a corn-crib, where, 
remaining undercover, hekept up a vigorous fire when- 
ever he saw anything to shoot at Sloan watched 
this one attentively. He himself had taken a posi- 
tion near a port-hole, and as his side was troublesome 
he had a man to load the gun and pass it to him as 
he needed it. It was at length apparent that the In- 
dian wanted to retire. To accomplish this he pushed 
betimes the muzzle of his gun beyond the covering, 
that some one expecting him to show himself would 
fire at him. Sloan fired ; the Indian, as it was ex- 
pected he would, jumped out, but by this time Sloan 
had his other gun ready which he also fired, when the 
Indian fell over dead. This one was too close to the 
fort to be taken away by the rest, and he was left 
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Utter disturbance a* in the former war were in great 
affliction and dread. There were tome reprisals made, 
prisoners were taken, and children kidnapped even in 
the extreme lower end of Ligonier Valley, but such 
things were only possible at a time when they were 
not looked for. The inhabitants of Central and South- 
ern Westmoreland were comparatively safe, and were 
at peace sufficiently to countenance those who in Wash- 
ington and Fayette about this time were evading the 
payment of the excise on whiskey, and banding to- 
gether to tar and feather the collectors of the revenue. 
This civil commotion will be the subject of some suc- 
ceeding remarks. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THB WHI8KBY INSURRECTION. 

Bxdss— Hstrsd of ths 8eotch sod Irish tor ths Law— InsqnslJty of ths 
Tax— Effort mads b- ths Stat* to Collect the Stats Exciss Id 17*6— 
u The Deril" come* for Collector Graham at Grssnsbnrf — Act of 
Oongreai lsrylng a Tax on Distilled Spirlta— Refutations muds for its 
Collection— First Meeting in Opposition to the Law— Johnson, the 
Collector for Allegheny and Washington, tarred and feathered— No 
Place for Officers to be had In Westmoreland and Washington In 1792 
—Office opened at Qrssnsborg and abandoned— Meeting held at Pitts- 
burgh In 17M— Presldsnt Wnshington Issues a Proclamation— Wslb, 
Collector for Fayette and Westmoreland, attacked in his Hones— Hs 
opens an Office in Philip Reagan's House in 17S4— His Son snd Rsagan 
fortify the Premises— They are besieged by a Large Party— Thsy capit- 
ulate — Oapt Webster, Excise Officer for Somerset, taken and oom- 
peUed to give up his Commission — Oorernmeot OfflCsrs ssrrs Process 
upon Delinquent DistJIlsrs— Nerllle and the Marshal driven away 
after senrlng the Writ on one Miller, near Peters Creek— A Party de- 
mand the surrender of Neville's Papers— Neville's Hones dsfsnded by 
a Party of United States Soldiers, who Firs upon the Mob— Their 
Commander, Macfarlaos, is killed — The Excitement inc r eases — Gather- 
ing of the Rabble and Militia at Braddock's Field— They want to attack 
and burn out the Government Officers and ths Friends pf Law— Brack- 
enridge prevails upon them to cross ths River— The next Day they 
disperse — Volunteers and Regulars called out by the President— Com- 
missioners appointed to go to ths Scene of the Trouble— The Army at 
Carlisle— Commissioners appointed by the Delegates at Parkinson's 
Ferry confer with the President — Commissioners on both sides hold a 
Conference— Committees meet at Redstone— The Committee pass a re- 
solve to take the esnss of ths People on the question of rabmtssion to 
the Laws upon the Terms proposed by the United States Commis- 
sioners — The Returns Unsatisfactory — The President orders the Army 
over the Mountains — Change in the Sentiments of the People— Meet- 
ings held all ovsr ths Country— Report of the Meeting held st Greene- 
burg— Resolutions— The People aubscribs snew to the Tests— Ths 
Army withdrawn— Trial of the Offenders— Effects of the Insurrection 
on Westmoreland— Biographical Sketches of Participants and Docu- 
ments bearing on the Insurrection. 

The sedition known in history as the Whiskey In- 
surrection in the four western counties is of such a 
universal character as to be precluded, in itself, from 
a local history, and the only business we have in con- 
sidering it is to localize it, touching upon the con- 
nection the people of Westmoreland had therewith. 
In attempting, however, to do so we must outline it, 
and notice its origin, its character, and its termina- 
tion. Of the four counties in which this sedition 
held its sway, the one which was the last in it, and 
was perhaps ultimately benefited the most, was ours. 



Excise, so odious to the English people both on the 
islands and in America, differs from any other species 
of raising tax-money or revenue in this, that while 
direct tax is upon land and landed property, and 
tar iff is an import duty exacted on foreign importa- 
tions, the excise is a specific form of taxation levied 
upon the products of domestic manufacture, and col- 
lected either at the place where the product is pro- 
duced or where it is first exposed on sale. Thus from 
necessity its collection demands a system of surveil- 
lance and of espionage on the labor and industries of 
the people, and it was considered among the peasantry 
of Scotland, long before the time of Burns, that to 
kill an exciseman was such a noble deed as would 
cover a multitude of sins. 1 

If the Scotch and Irish brought anything with 
them to this country, it was a hatred of the excise 
system of England. Bracken ridge, under the guise 
of satire, has pointedly presented the cause of some 
of the political troubles which, towards the close of 
the last century, agitated Western Pennsylvania. He 
has summarized many instances where the antipathy 
against institutions of the mother-country are to be 
traced to their source in Britain herself. Thus the 
prejudice against the excise tax was a prejudice which 
had been engendered in Ireland and in Scotland, and 
which, through many causes, not only from oppres- 
sion, but from bigotry, ignorance, and obstinacy, 
drew the people along openly to resist the collection 
of the avenue. 

This region, as we have noted, was specially 
adapted to the production of grain, and there was at 
that time nothing produced which was marketable 
but f nnagr ) g f beflpwaXj snake- root, and whiskej r. It is 
true that some trappers on the Laurel Mill could, by 
living on mush and milk and bear-meat, get some- 
thing of a revenue from wolf-scalps, but what was 
marketable had to be taken over tfr p rrtnujfcaihn pr 
two thQiy ^n rl mil**, down the rivers^ T he inequality 
of this excise tax was apparent. Judge Veech puts 
it thus : that while improved land in Westmoreland 
could be assessed at fi\e dollars per acre, and in Lan- 
caster at fifty dollars per acre, a percentage of taxa- 
tion might be fair, but a tax of seven cents per gallon 
on whiskey made on Chartiers was one-fourth its 
value, while if made on the banks of the Brandy wine 
it was perhaps less than one-eighth its value. Wil- 
liam Findley, a man of eminent sagacity, in a letter 
to Governor Mifflin in November, 1792, says plainly 
that the injustice of being obliged to pay as much 
excise out of two shillings, with difficulty procured, 
as other citizens better situated have to pay out of 
perhaps three times that sum, much easier obtained, 
comes home to the understanding of those who can- 
not comprehend theories. 

Under the confederation the appropriation of Penn- 
sylvania for the allowance to the army, under an act 

* Sse Burba' poem, "The deil danced awaj'wf the Exciseman." 
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of Congress of 1780, remaining unpaid, an effort was 
made about 1785 to collect some of the fund still re- 
maining unpaid out of her excise law of 1772. The 
execution of sucl^ laws had met with violent combi- 
nations among the inhabitants of neighboring States, 
and the Pennsylvania law met with great opposition, 
especially west of the Alleghenies, and there is no 
evidence that the excise law was ever paid in that 
section. The excise tax not being collected, gave 
occasion to the eastern part to grumble, for in June, 
1785, a collector by the name of Qraham was sent out. 
With much trouble he collected some in Fayette 
County, and a little in Westmoreland. But when he 
was in his hotel at Qreensburg, in the darkness of the 
night, he was called to the door by a man in disguise, 
who stated to him that he was " Beelzebub, the Prince 
of Devils," and that he had called for him to hand 
him over to a legion of lesser devils who were outside 
awaiting. With some assistance he managed to es- 
cape their clutches. He tried to prosecute a man of 
the town, in whom he thought he recognized the 
" devil," but the man proved an alibi. Thence he 
passed over into Washington County, where he fared 
worse. His pistols were taken and broken in pieces 
before his face, his commission and papers were 
thrown in the mud and trampled upon, and he him- 
self forced to tread upon them. They clipped off the 
hair from the one side of his head, cut off the cockade 
of his hat, reversed it, shaved his horse's tail, and 
thus, in the midst of an increasing crowd, started him 
towards the county line. As they proceeded they 
called on all the still-bouses by the way and treated 
him gratis. On the border of Westmoreland he was 
allowed to go free, with many threats if he returned. 

This State law was repealed, and the people scarcely 
looked for it again, but in 1791, Congress passed a 
law levying a tax of four pence per gallon on all dis- 
tilled spirits. The members from Western Pennsyl- 
vania—Smiley, from Fayette, and Findley, from 
Westmoreland— stoutly opposed it. They knew the 
feelingB of their constituents in this matter. With 
them they had consulted, and they but expressed the 
unanimous sentiments of their people, and upon their 
return were heartily indorsed. Albert Gallatin, who 
was evidently impressed with the grievance, also op- 
posed it with all his influence. After the law was 
passed it was with some difficulty that any one could 
be found willing to accept the office of inspector in 
the western district, the measure was so unpopular. 1 

But suitable regulations were made to secure the 
collection of the revenue. The districts were appor- 
tioned, and inspectors appointed for each. The dis- 
tiller was to furnish at the nearest office a description 
of his buildings, which were always subject to exami- 
nation for the purpose of official visitation. 

The first public meeting in opposition to the en- 



i Act 3d March, 1791. The tax wu reduced, and the terms consider- 
ably modified by the law to take effect with the fiscal year of 1794. 



forcemeat of the excise law was held at Redstone, 
July 27, 1791. Then and there it was agreed that 
county committees should meet at the county-seats of 
the four counties of Fayette, Allegheny, Westmore- 
land, and Washington. On the 23d of August the 
committee of Washington County passed some reso- 
lutions and published them in the Pittsburgh Gazette 
to the effect that 

u Any person who had accepted or mijrbt accept an office under Con- 
gress, in order to carry the Imw into effect, should be considered inimical 
to the interests of the country." 

It also recommended to the citizens of Washington 
County to treat every person accepting such office 
with contempt, and absolutely to refuse all kind of 
communication or intercourse with him, and to with- 
hold from him all aid, support, or comfort. 

Delegates from the four counties met at Pittsburgh 
on the 7th of September, 1791, and passed severe reso- 
lutions against the law. The character of the men 
who countenanced these measures and who were at 
the head encouraged the rest, and from this mu- 
tual co-operation the uprising was spontaneous and 
general. 

Benjamin Wells, of Fayette County, was the col- 
lector for the counties of Westmoreland and Fayette, 
and Robert Johnson, of Allegheny, for Washington 
and Allegheny. There was no inspector for either 
Westmoreland or Washington. Wells, according to 
the character given him by Addison, was a contempti- 
ble and unworthy man, whom the people of the county 
would not wish to see in any office of trust. Johnson 
was said to be an honest man, of inoffensive manner 
and good nature. Johnson's office was about nine 
miles southwest of Pittsburgh. Wells' office was at 
his residence, nearly opposite Connellsville, on the 
southern bank of the Youghiogheny. These were the 
only two offices prior to June, 1792. 

On the 6th of September, 1791, a party armed and 
disguised waylaid Johnson near Pigeon Creek, in 
Washington County, tarred and feathered him, cut 
off his hair, and took away his horse, leaving him to 
travel on foot in that condition. The man sent by the 
marshal with process against the presumed offenders 
was seized, whipped, tarred, and feathered, his money 
and horse were taken from him, and he was blind- 
folded and tied in the woods, where he remained Ave 
hours. 

In May, 1792, some material modification was made 
in the law. The rates were lowered a little, and dis- 
tillers were allowed to take and pay for monthly in- 
stead of yearly licenses, but the penalty for non-entry 
was raised from one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

All efforts to get places for offices during the year 
1792 in Westmoreland and Washington were unsuc- 
cessful. Wells undertook", in June, 1792, to have an 
office at Greensbu^ n( j another at Uniontown. 
The one at Greens}^ ' -* soon abandoned, without 
much business ha*»» *8 ^ done at it. Neither did 
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he attend at Uoiontown, to the distillers, presuming 
that he did not mean business, alter waiting for him, 
went home. For a while all wai quiet in the " sur- 
vey," the name by which the district was known to 
tbe internal revenue department 8ome di* tillers 
near the designated places for entering had of their 
own free will entered their stills, and some quit the 
business. But there being no offices in two of the 
largest counties of the survey, perhaps two-thirds of 
the distilleries were exempt from taxation. The 
people of the Washington County region who chose 
not to return their stills shipped their product off by 
way of the Ohio, but the Yougbiogheny and Monon- 
gahela borders were under surfeillance. 1 

On tbe 21st of August, 1792, a meeting composed 
of some of the most influential men of that day in all 
Western Pennsylvania was held at Pittsburgh, in 
which were passed resolutions in which they ex- 
pressed it to be their duty to persist in their remon- 
strance to Congress, and in any other legal measure 
to obstruct the oneration of the law, and a committee 
of correspondence was appointed to correspond with 
other committees all through the different counties. 
On Sept 15, 1792, President Washington issued his 
proclamation exhorting and admonishing all to de- 
sist and refrain from all unlawful combinations and 
proceedings tending to obstruct the laws. 

The time for entering the stills was fixed for the 
month of June of each year. The month of entry 
for 1798 was approaching, and the question was to 
get offices and officers. The inspector gave notice on 
the 1st of June in the Gazette that offices for entries 
were opened at his own house; at the house of John- 
son, in Allegheny; at Benjamin Wells' house, in 
Fayette; and at Philip Reagan's house, in West- 
moreland. Secretary Hamilton, in his report, which 
has been the text for many historians, says that he 
was unable up to 1794 to establish any office in West- 
moreland and Washington, and it is to be inferred 
that Philip Reagan's house was not used till the time 
the officer sat there to enter the stills in the following 
year, 1794. 

This man Wells stuck to his collectorship with as 
much pertinacity as the gentleman of the same name 
stuck to the destiny of the returning board down in 
Louisiana. He was publicly insulted and abused 
whenever he made his appearance, and even at times, 
while he was away from home, his family were an- 
noyed and exposed to bodily fear. In April, 1792, a 
party in disguise attacked his house in the night, he 
being away, and threatened, terrified, and abused his 
family. On the 22d of November they again at- 
tacked his house in the night, compelled him to sur- 
render his commission and books, and required him 
to publish ; a resignation of his office in the papers 
within two weeks, under penalty of having his house 
burned. 

* Veech, 8ec. Hiftor/. 



In June, 1794, John Wells, a son of Benjamin Wells, 
and deputy collector for Westmoreland, opened an 
office at a private house which he had secured pre- 
viously. This office was in the half-part of a doable 
log house owned by Philip Reagan near the Big 
Sewickley. Wells put this branch office under the 
care of this son, John Wells, and Philip Reagan 
himself. These men appear to have been of some 
courage, and they knew full well the feeling of the 
community, and what might be expected. They there- 
fore converted the house into an old-time block-house, 
with port- holes and door and windows which could 
be closed. They also secured a number of men and 
a supply of arms. During the month of June they 
withstood several night attacks, one from a very 
numerous body of armed people. The party outside 
fired upon the house for some time, and the firing was 
vigorously returned from those inside. It is not 
known that any injury was done on either side. The 
besieging party then set fire to Reagan's barn, which 
they burned, and then they withdrew. In the course 
of a day or two one hundred and fifty men returned 
to renew the attack. The two parties parleyed for a 
while, when Reagan proposed to capitulate provided 
they gave him honorable terms and assurances that 
they would not molest his person or destroy his prop- 
erty. He promised to give up his commission and 
never again to act as exciseman. These stipulations 
were agreed to and put in writing. Reagan then 
came out and treated them with a keg of whiskey. 
After some of them had got drunk they said that he 
had got off too easily, and that he should be set up 
as a target and shot at. Others were for giving him 
a coat of tar and feathers ; but others saying that he 
should be allowed to go unmolested because he had 
behaved as a man, gave occasion for a fight which 
took place among themselves. After this it was 
proposed and carried that Reagan should be court- 
martialed, and that they should go right away to 
Benjamin Wells' office, in Fayette County, and catch 
him and try him and Reagan together. They then 
set out to accomplish what had been proposed, but 
when they arrived at Wells' house he was not there. 
They set fire to it and burned it to the ground with 
all its contents. They left a party to watch in am- 
bush till Wells returned, and then to capture him. 
During the night Reagan escaped, and Wells being 
very submissive and the potent effects of their de- 
bauch having passed away, they let him off. 

The next attack was made on Capt. Webster, the 
excise officer for Somerset County, by a company of 
about one hundred and fifty men from Westmoreland. 
They took his commission from him, and made him 
promise never to act again as collector of excise. 
Taking him with them for a few miles, during which 
time he was submissive in the extreme, they made 
him, before releasing him, mount a stump and hur- 
rah three times for " Tom the Tinker." This term, 
Tom the Tinker, had come into popular use to desig- 
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nate opposition to the excise, and it was assumed by 
the insurgents themselves. Bracken ridge traces its 
origin to a certain John Holcroft, who made the first 
application of it at the attack on William Cough ran, 
whose still was cut to pieces. This was called mend- 
ing the still ; the menders were tinkers, and the name 
in a collective sense became Tom the Tinker. Ad- 
vertisements threatening prominent individuals, ad- 
monishing or commanding them, and signed by Tom 
the Tinker, were put upon trees and in conspicuous 
places, and menacing letters were sent over the same 
signature to the Gazette, with threats against the per- 
son of the editors if they dared refuse to publish 
them. At Braddock's Field the exclamations were, 
"Are you a Tom the Tinker's man?" and " Hurrah 
for Tom the Tinker." 

The flame of this uprising spread with an infatua- 
tion almost incredible. For a time the voice of rea- 
son could not be heard, nor dared scarce be uttered. 1 
The minister was only orthodox who took the side of 
the people, the lawyer was only popular who de- 
fended the rabble when accused, and no man of prop- 
erty felt himself safe if he knew of the least suspicion 
against him. The populace at first were instigated 
by such men as Gallatin, Findley, Smiley, Bracken- 
ridge, Cook, Young, Cannon, and Ross, and then led 
by such as Bradford and Holcroft. 

In June, 1794, the excise law was amended by Con- 
gress. The people, however, desired its absolute re- 
peal, and indeed demanded nothing short of it. It 
was therefore high time that the government should 
meet the sedition with some 'opposition. Indictments 
were found against a few as rioters, but they had the 
ablest lawyers at the bar of the Western circuit to 
defend them, and a jury who could not agree. At the 
same time process issued against a number of non- 
complying distillers in Fayette and Allegheny. The 
processes requiring the delinquent distillers to appear 
in court arrived in the West in mid-harvest. The Dis- 
trict Court was held at Philadelphia. The marshal 
executed his process in Fayette, and in Allegheny he 
had served all but the last. In the company of Gen. 
Neville he went, on the 15th of July, 1794, to serve 
this writ on a distiller named Miller, near Peters 
Creek. This gave occasion for the first general out- 
break. The appearance of Neville, whose official 
position had made him particularly obnoxious, in- 
censed the men about the fields to such a degree that 
they, with arms in their hands, pursued the two men 
for a distance. One gun was fired, but with what 
intent is not known. 

On the day when this occurred there was a military 
meeting at Mingo Creek for the purpose of drafting 
men to go against the Indians. This place was seven 
miles from the inspector's house. The report of the 
attack on the marshal and the inspector was carried 
to this meeting, and on the following day about thirty 

» Findley't letter to Secretary DaIIm. 



men appeared before the marshal's house and de- 
manded the surrender of his papers. This was re- 
fused, and firing commenced. On a general discharge 
of guns from the negro quarters about the house, 
for they were all armed, some five or six of the in- 
surgents were wounded, one of them mortally. Upon 
this the news spread that the blood of a citizen had 
been shed in the cause of the people, and a call was 
made on all who valued their lives or their liberty to 
assemble at the Mingo Creek meeting-house. There- 
upon a large number assembled there. Three men 
among them were appointed to direct the expedition, 
and Maj. Macfarlane, an old Revolutionary officer, 
was chosen to command the armed force. A squad 
of United States soldiers had been sent out to protect 
Neville's house. The insurgents surrounded the 
house. Then a parley took place. They again de- 
manded the surrender of Neville and his commis- 
sions. But Neville was not there. The women and 
children were allowed to withdraw from the house, 
and when this was done the firing began on both 
sides. When they had fired promiscuously for some 
time, Macfarlane, the commander of the insurgents, 
stepped out from behind a tree to confer with Maj. 
Eirkpatrick, who was in command of the regulars. 
He had no sooner done so than a ball struck him. 
He died immediately. The barn and the outhouse* 
were set on fire, and Eirkpatrick and his men were 
allowed to retire. 

The death of Macfarlane increased the excitement 
The rabble could not go backward. The post-boy, 
carrying the United States mail, was waylaid by two 
men within a mile of Greensburg. The mail-bag was 
broken open and rifled of its contents. From the 
headquarters of the insurgents Bradford and others 
issued circular letters to the colonels of the several reg- 
iments, requesting them to assemble their commands 
at their place of rendezvous, fully equipped with arms, 
accoutrements, and provisions for four days. From 
here they were to march to Braddock's Field, so as to 
arrive there on Friday, the 1st of August. In many 
instances the order was promptly obeyed. Within 
three days a vast and excited crowd, numbering not 
far, as it is well reported, from sixteen thousand, was 
brought together. Many of the companies had arms. 
Some were there through inclination, some through 
fear and from necessity, some from curiosity. Brad- 
ford was chosen commander-in-chief, Edward Cook 
was one of the generals, and Col. Blakenay officer of 
the day. Bradford proposed to march for Pittsburgh, 
to take possession of the town, and wreak their ven- 
geance upon such of their enemies as Neville, Gibson, 
Brison. and Eirkpatrick. When it was seen that it 
would be useless to oppose such leadership, Cook 
and Brackenridge (who was along) assented, and 
urged them to go there b v ft ^ means. The rabble 
could not well resist tV» di rectlons °^ Brackenridge; 
he was possessed of w , ( u \ tact and volubility, was 
one of the first la\y\> ^^ u* State, and had defended 
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the ringleader* when they were arretted, without 
money and without charge. " Yet," taid he, " let ut 
go there by all meant, if for nothing elte just to thow 
them that the strictest order can be obeerred by ut ; 
that we are not the rabble they take ut for, but the 
people ; that we are asserting our rightt. We will do 
them no danger nor put them in fear. We will march 
through the town, take a turn, come out again upon 
the field* by the bank of the ri?er, and alter drinking 
a little whitkey with the inhabitants who will gladly 
receive ut, the troopt will crott over to the other tide 
of the river." A number of people met them before 
they came to the town, who treated them to drink, and 
toon after, by good management, the beat part of the 
rabble were gotten acroet the river without going 
through the street*. But those that remained were 
still excited, and wanted to burn the houset of at least 
Neville and Gibson and a few others. Had this been 
done, there can be no doubt but that the whole of the 
town would have lain in ashes, and that blood would 
have flown as freely as whiskey. Cook, Marshall, *nd 
others in command exerted themselves in urging the 
men to retire, using persuasion and promises big in 
the eyes of men drunk and capricious. In the day no 
harm was done, but at night the barn of Maj. Kirk- 
patrick was burnt. The people of the town passed a 
night of uneasiness, but the next day the men were 
scattering off, and the danger was over. 

Thus the sedition ripened into insurrection. We 
shall now follow up the course of the general govern- 
ment in its effort to maintain the law. When an ac- 
count of these tumultuous proceedings reached the 
authorities of the nation and of the State, they were 
promptly considered by a mutual conference. Gov- 
ernor Mifflin on the 6th of August, 1794, appointed 
Chief Justice McKean and Gen. William Irvine to 
proceed to the West and ascertain the facts, and to 
present the will of the authorities as to those in oppo- 
sition. On the 7th President Washington issued a 
proclamation commanding all persons being insur- 
gents, on or before the first day of September, to dis- 
perse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes. 
He at the same time directed troops to be raised to be 
ready to march into the disaffected part at a moment's 
warning. The number of volunteers thus called out 
was fixed at twelve thousand nine hundred and fifty, 
apportioned among the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. On the same day 
Governor Mifflin issued two proclamations, one di- 
recting the State quota to be speedily equipped and 
armed, and another calling the Assembly together in 
a special session. On the 8th of August the President 
appointed James Ross, Jasper Yates, and William 
Bradford to go forthwith into the Western DiHtrict 
with full instructions and ample power to confer with 
such individuals or bodies as were approved or desig- 
nated to represent those in revolt. 

Of the army of volunteer militia and regulars raised 
under the proclamation of the President, Governor 



Henry Lee, of Virginia, was put in command, while 
the Governors of the other 8tatea commanded the 
volunteers from their retpective States. 1 The Presi- 
dent, accompanied by the Secretary of War," the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Judge Peters, of the 
United States District Court for Pennsylvania, set out 
for Western Pennsylvania on the 1st of October. He 
joined the main body of the army at Carlisle. While 
here he held the conference with Redick and Findley, 
who reported to the meeting which they called together 
upon their return, and who, with the 'addition of 
Ephraim Douglass and Thomas Morton, were reap- 
pointed to confer with the President at Bedford. . The 
President left Carlisle on the 11th of October ; reached 
Chambertburg on the tame day, and Williamtport on 
the 18th. From here he went to Fort Cumberland to 
review the left division of the army, consisting of the 
Maryland and Virginia volunteers. On the 19th of 
October he reached Bedford, where he remained two 
or three days. He came not farther west than Bedford, 
as has been erroneously reported, but from here re- 
turned to the capital, which he reached on the 28th. 
A knowledge of the proceedings in the East had 
not yet reached the West when the meeting of the 
14th of August, 1794, was called for at Parkinson's 
Ferry. This assemblage was composed of two hun- 
dred and sixty delegates from the western counties. 
Edward Cook was* chairman, and Albert Gallatin, 
secretary. The meeting, after, as usual, protesting 
against the excise law and the enormity of taking 
inhabitants from their vicinage for trial, appointed 
committees with instructions as from the people. It 
was alleged soon after— and subsequent events appear 
to confirm the assertion — that many of these delegates 
had been sent with a view to counteract the seditious 
intentions of the tumultuous mob, and to gain by 
covert management what could not be accomplished 
by open opposition. Gallatin, Brackenridge, and 
James Edgar, an influential elder of the Presbyterian 
Church in Fayette County, took a prominent part in 
the discussions. The organic force of the insurrec- 
tion was condensed into a committee of one from 
each township, sixty in all ; and this committee was 
again represented by a standing committee of twelve.* 
The committee of sixty was to meet at Bedstone on 

* From Judge Lobiogler's Lecture li ste r s the Temperance Society at 
Mount Pleasant, 1842 : 

M The PenusylYanla and Jersey troopt cum up through Somerset and 
halted in thro* divisions on this side of the Chestnut Ridga. Th« ad- 
vance came on to when this town [Mount Pleasant] now stands; ths 
second division encamped on OoL Bonnett*S farm, and the rear division 
remained at Lobingier's Mills. They remained In their encampments 
for the apace of about eight days, during which time the cavalry, con- 
ducted by the excise officers, were out scouring the country in search of 
Whiskey Boys. But chiefly all those who had taken an sctiYe part in 
the lute insurrectiumiry moYements had either fled or secreted them- 
selves, so that few could be found ; I be Here not more than one or two. 
That part of the army which lay in this neighborhood then struck their 
tent* and marched to the Forks of Tough. Whilst there a few more of 
the insurgents were taken." 

3 Henry Knox and Alexsnder Hamilton. 

3 See note, infra. 
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the 2d of September, and the standing committee was 
to meet any committee that had been or might be 
appointed by the government, and to report the result 
of their conference. During the sitting of this meet- 
ing the United -.States commissioners had arrived at 
Pittsburgh. 

The commissioners for the State of Pennsylvania 
had also arrived at Pittsburgh on the 17th of August. 
On the 20th these, with the commissioners on the part 
of the general government, met the committee ap- 
pointed at Parkinson's. At this conference it was 
concurrently advanced by both bodies of the legally 
authorized commissioners that the exercise of the 
power* vested in them to suspend prosecutions, to 
engage for a general pardon and oblivion of crimes, 
must be preceded by a full and satisfactory assurance 
of a sincere determination in the people to obey the 
laws of the UnitefL States. The committee, on the 
part of the people, presented their grievances, dwell- 
ing at tjiis time principally upon the disadvantages 
of being sued in a remote court, before judges and 
jurors who were strangers, beyond the mountains, 
three hundred miles away from their homes and 
countrymen. But besides this every argument was 
advanced against the excise law. 

The conference adjourned on the 28th of August to 
meet the committee at Redstone. There, after a two 
days' session, the propositions of the commissioners 
were finally recommended for acceptance by the 
people. Gallatin and Brackenridge spoke long and 
eloquently for law and order. Bradford spoke against 
both, but the votes were against him. Such was the 
fear of the popular frenzy, however, that it was diffi- 
cult to get a vote at this meeting. No one would vote 
by standing up. They would not write yea or nay for 
fear the handwriting might be discovered. At last an 
expedient was devised. The words " yea" and " nay" 
were written by the secretary on the same piece of 
paper, and the pieces of paper were distributed among 
the members. Each of the members could thus chew 
up or destroy the part he had torn off, while he put 
the other in the box. This resulted in the appoint- 
ment of another committee to confer with the com- 
missioners, and who were also empowered throughout 
the several counties to make known the day upon 
which the sense of the people was expected to be 
taken upon the question, " Whether the people would 
submit to the laws of the United States upon the 
terms proposed by the commissioners of the United 
States?" 

This test of submission was to be signed individ- 
ually by the citizens throughout the western counties 
on or before the 11th of September. Till that time 
it was only ten days. Four of the days passed before 
the terms were printed, and but six days were left to 
circulate the information over a region larger than 
the State of New Jersey. 

All the commissioners had returned to Philadelphia 
before the day appointed for the signing except James 



Ross. He remained to carry the report In many 
places the people did not meet to sign. At a lew 
places the polls were broken up. At other places they 
had not heard of it in time to give their assent. 
Bradford and Marshall both signed on the day ap- 
pointed. Bradford even harangued the people to 
submit The report of the commissioners, as a con- 
sequence, was so unfavorable that the President de- 
termined to send over the mountains the forces he 
had collected at Carlisle and in the East 

The delegates from the townships which had been 
appointed by the meeting of the 14th of August as- 
sembled at Parkinson's Ferry on the 2d of October. 
From the resolutions they made public it appeared to 
be the unanimous opinion of the meeting that if the 
signatures to the submission were not universal, it was 
not owing so much to any disposition to oppose the 
laws as to a want of time and information to get the 
correct sentiment They also resolved to submit to the 
authorities, and to no further oppose and resist the 
revenue laws. They appointed William Findley, of 
Westmoreland, and David Redick, of Washington, 
commissioners to wait on the President and the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania with a copy of the resolutions, 
and empowered them to explain to the government 
the present state of the country, and to detail such 
circumstances as might enable the President to judge 
whether an armed force would be necessary to sup- 
port the civil authorities. 

These commissioners met the President at Carlisle 
on the 10th of October, where they had several inter- 
views. They represented that the great body of the 
people remained quietly at home attending to their 
business ; that they had assurances from all parts of the 
disaffected region ; that the people were everywhere 
organizing for the suppression of disorder and for the 
preservation of order ; and that, in their opinion, if 
violence were used it would ruin the country. The 
President listened to their complaints with attention, 
but decided that, inasmuch as the army was under 
marching orders, and had actually started on its way 
to the disaffected part, the orders would not be coun- 
termanded. He assured the delegates that no violence 
would be used, and that all that was desired was to 
have the people come back to their allegiance. 

It was said that the people of Westmoreland made 
choice of the most violent men to represent them at 
the meeting of delegates. These men were John 
Kirkpatrick, George Smith, and John Powers. It is 
certain that the common people were easily worked 
upon. To such an extent was the indignation aroused 
that it was in this county the United States mail was 
broken open and robbed, and persons who were 
known to be with the party of law openly attacked 
in broad daylight. Col. Gibson, who remained on 
the side of the governIfl ent, wa8 ' on ^ s arr * va ^ at 
Greensburg from J*:.. w u rgk> at ^ e time wnen tne 
people were meeti^ . fcrud» ^ eir de ^ e 8 ates to * x% ~ 
second meeting a - * V) '& -a a, on alighting at 
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tavern surrounded by a number of persons, who or- 
dered him to quit the town within half an hour. He 
took refuge in the house of Oen. William Jack. 1 
And bj the return of the judges of the general elec- 
tion held in the several townships for the purpose of 
ascertaining certain assurances required of the citi- 
zens by the commissioners on the part of the govern- 
ment, as late as the 11th of September, 1794, it was 
certified that, in their opinion, it would not be safe 
to immediately establish an office of inspection 
therein, as ill-disposed persons could suddenly as- 
semble and offer violence. 1 

But a .change in the sentiments of the people was 
taking place. They had had enough of mob law. 
Men who had anything at stake were now moved by 
all means to have peace, and were for the assertion 
of the supremacy of the laws. With these it was a 
matter to reconcile themselves with both sides. The 
rabble were yet in the ascendant, and had the power 
in their hands, but there was no doubt that the gov- 
ernment would soon assert its authority. Of the re- 
sult of a convict wdtween the militia and the regulars 
there could be but one opinion. 

When the two commissioners, Find ley and Redick, 
returned from their visit to the President, they called 
another meeting of the Committee of Safety at the 
Ferry for the 24th of October to make report In the 
mean time numerous meetings were held to give the 
delegates assurances of the submission of the inhabit- 
ants, and to express their desire for the restoration 
of order before the commander-in-chief and the 
soldiers would be among them. We have the record 
of one of these meetings, held at Greensburg two days 
before the committee was to sit. This record we give 
here:* 

" At a meeting of the inhabitants of the town of 
Greensburgh and township of Hempfield, in the 
county of Westmoreland, on Wednesday, the 22d 
day of October, 1794, convened for the purpose of 
giving to the deputies who are to meet at Parkinson's 
Ferry on the 24th inst. such unequivocal assurances 
of their disposition for submission to the laws as 
would enable them to propose and adopt such meas- 
ures on their behalf as would be decisive in manifest- 
ing their sincere regret for and abhorrence of the late 
violent measures, and of their firm determination to 
support and yield obedience to the constitutional laws 
of their country, the following resolutions were pro- 
posed and adopted : 

M l. Bmohed, As the sense of this meeting, that it is the duty of every 
good dtfacen to yield obedience to the existing laws of his country. 

" 2. That we discountenance all illegal acts of violence, from what- 
ever motive, and that for redress of grievances the privilege and right 
of the citiseo is to petition and remonstrate if necessary. 

"3. That we will support tlje civil authority and all officers in the 
lawful exercise of their respective duties, and anist in securing for legal 
trial all offenders against the laws when called upon. 



"1 ThottheoitiaeMof tbtatowa aod •owoohlp win free aoo 
lo lbs opeojog aa o*k» of loapsrtlua thereto, ebcoJd the cease be ooo- 
tccapletcd by the fmruHst, aod that we will oes oor oadcaeo r c la 



i Penna. Arch., vol. iv. p. 157. 

s Ibid., 208. 

* See also Gen. Gibson's letter, Penna. Arch., New Series, vol. iv., 157. 



"». That a copy of the precedlof roeolotiooo be fiveo to oae or awe 
of the deputies for thetowo or towoehlp who are lo ascot at Parhioaoa'c 
Ferry oa Friday, the S4th loot, together with a copy of the eeearaaoe 
paper, sifted by the clttoaoc of tble aMctlog, lo order that the mm 
■ay be laid before the aMcabere of the eaftd ooauolttre, aod that another 
copy be esade oot for poMkoUoo lo the Flttehorgh OoseSe, aod that the 
eaase be attested by the ahairmaa aod clerk of this Beotftof.* 

This preamble and the resolutions were signed by 
Da?id Marchand as chairman, and attested by Thomas 
Hamilton, the clerk of the meeting. The certificate 
or paper of assurance which was submitted at the 
same time to the people was signed in the course of 
the evening by four hundred and twenty citisens. In 
a note to this assurance it was said that the same or 
something similar would be entered into and sub- 
scribed in the other townships of the county ; in some 
parts a similar assurance had been given, and in all 
parts it was expected a compliance would take place 
immediately. 

The two commissioners appointed by the Parkin- 
son committee, on their return, as we have said, called 
another meeting to which to make report These 
were reappointed, and two others with them, to con- 
vey to the President the much more favorable outlook 
of affairs. They expected to find the President at 
Bedford, but learning that he had left that place and 
returned to the capital, they proceeded at once to 
Union town to confer with Oen. Lee, who by this time 
had established his headquarters there, and who had 
all power to treat with those who were authoritatively 
delegated. He received them with courtesy, and as- 
sured them that no exertion would be wanting on his 
part to prevent injury to persons or property. He 
told them to quiet the minds of the people upon that 
score, and to urge upon them to be as active in re- 
storing order as they had been in bringing about dis- 
order. The report of this conference was printed 
and widely circulated. Besides this the general pub- 
lished an address to the people of the four western 
counties recommending them to subscribe to an oath 
to support the Constitution and obey the laws, and to 
enter an assurance to aid the officers of the govern- 
ment in their duties. Books were opened at the offices 
of all the justices of the peace, and notices given that 
they would receive the tests or oaths of allegiance of 
all good citizens. Notices were given at the same 
time for the entering of all stills. The people at 
once attended to all their obligations. On the 17th 
of November general orders were issued for the re: 
turn of all troops, except a detachment under Gen. 
Morgan, which was directed to remain for the winter 
about Pittsburgh. A squad of these was stationed at 
Uniontown and another quartered at Greensburg. 

Information was made against many for overt acts 
of treason, and a formal investigation was held by 
Judge Peters. Most of these had been guilty, as it 
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opta advocate of the castes low ; laoood, the most opeory so of uy I 
bow bmC with Id the wester* ooeetlee,ea4 wot en evowed Mono* of the 
Inspector (Keville). Ho kept o lotfo omtniory. aad eapoeted ey too 

operations of too Mdo to koTO C OOO H O TOOl t advantage over too 00*11 
dJotttlare. He he4 eaw erected a brewery. I hove noser been ease to 
aeoooot for too looooo io teooj of his BB O *o ot"-<y»B<Wy , > Massy.) 

Alms* Oaixatui woo o eerlve of Geneve, Id Swrtasttand. He wot 
of o good auolly.hed received oo eacelleet edecafJoo,ead ansae !o early 
youth to the United State*; that Is, dorleg tlm BeveteJIoaory war, la 
whteh ho took a port. Ho wot oot ktod to any oortteolor profession. 
His tateot for public sneaking wot developed by oiroooMteoom Ho at 
trot opposed tho Federal CoaetJtetJoe, aad It Is believed toot his mred 
was cramped by tho Borrow con f ede racy In which ho wot bora. Iuooa- 
otqooooo of tola, aad tho roatoas It gomlaotea, ho wot rather ppaasil 
to tho sxteneJooi of oor territory. His orflhoot poMttaol oaroor betooga 
to oor national history. 

Datid Rbmck was a oatlro of Irolaod aod a lawyor by protoadoo; 
admitted to proetloo lo Woshroftoo Ooooty lo ITSt, ooo yoar niter Its 
or ga nisa ti on, la IT** hs was lfiirl ii s nsssnbor nf the Sopro n M Into 
tiro Council, ood lo ITtt ohosso r fc o pr ssl d s ot of Pennsylvania, the 
duties of whteh otoos ho ooatleoed to exeretee ootll Joooory tho loth, 
17SS. Io Ootobor, 1717, be wss oppoteted tho sgoot of the State for 
communicating to the Oororoor of Mew York intelligence respecting 
Connccticot eJoissa. Io 1791, Mr. Bodlok wot appointed prothoootury 
of Wothloftoo Ooooty, aod the followioff year olerk of the eonrta. As 
a bostnem man he was active aod energetic, aad we find hloi exercintng 
the doties of o oorreyor, horloff beoo oppoioted to sonrey the too Woods 
Id the Ohio aod Alleg. oy Rivers, ood divide tho orrerol tracts of taod 
opposito Pltteborgh Into botldloff or towo aad oollors. At the time of 
tho Whiskey Insorrectioo he took a prominent part io defense of low, 
order, aad the constitotloo, ood, with Mr. flodley, wss appointed, Oct 
t, 17M, to wait opoo Pr esident Washinfftoo aod Governor Mifflin to 
explain the state of affairs io the Western count tea. The result of their 
commJesioD Is narrated In the text and the accompanying papers. Mr. 
Bedick died at Washington, Sept St, 1 80S, aod was buried with Masonic 
honors. 

William I arms, who commanded at Fort Pitt during the latter days 
of the Bevolotioo, and who took such on active part in the civil affairs 
later, and who bos relatives yet residing In Westmoreland County, being 
ancle to the late Alexander Johnston, of Kingston House, deserves soms 
special notice from Westmorelandera. We meet with his nams so fre- 
quently in tho early history of Western Pennsylvania and of Weetmore- 
lend County that we or the reader of our annals must long before thii 
period hove of oeoesslty become familiar with hie oame, to aay the 
least. Ho was born at Fermanagh, Ireland, Nov. s, 1741. Educated 
at the University of Dublin, he studied medicine, end wss some time 
surgeon in the English navy. After ths peace of 1763 he removed to 
Pennsylvania, and settled ot Oarllsls. He was a msnibsr from Cumber- 
tend County of the convention which met ot Philadelphia on the loth 
of July, 1774, aod recommended a General Congress. He was a repre- 
sentative in the succeeding conferences of the Province. In 1776 he 
raised and commanded the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, and was cap- 
tured at Trots Rivieres, Canada. On the 3d of August was released on 
parole; exchanged May 6, 1773. The same year be was appointed col- 
onel of the Second Pennsylvania Regiment, and the 12th of May, 1779, 
a brigadier-genera). He served under Wayne during that and the fol- 
lowing year. In the autumn of 1781 he was itationed at Fort Pitt, In- 
trusted with the defense of the Northwestern frontier. In 1734 he 
served as a member of the Council of Censor*. In 1733 he was ap- 
pointed by tho President of Pennsylvania an agent to examine the pub- 
lic loads of tho 8tato, and suggested ths purchase of the ** Triangle," 
thus giving to Pennsylvania an outlet on Lake Erie. He was a member 
of the old Congress of 1783-38, end of the Constitutional Convention of 
1780. In 1794, Governor Mifflin oppoioted him, with Chief Justice Mc- 
Xeao, a commi s sio ner to go to the western counties. He served as mem- 
ber of Oongrooj from 1793 to 1795. He was president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society of the Cincinnati. He died at Philadelphia on the 29th of 
July, 1804. 

The following extracts are from correspondence, 
contemporaneous histories, official reports, and from 
" The Papers Relating to the Whiskey Insurrection," 
Penn. Archives, with observations thereon, etc., as 
the same especially refers to Westmoreland County : 

From William Findley 's letter to Governor Mifflin : 



"Mov. tut, lm 
** Wheo 1 returned aseoeg say ooootitoeots I dis covere d that oot oofy 
those who hod beoo waverlag la their essnsoa, test those asm who had 
trot thought that they oooM avail thosasslvas of the low to ( 
by ruaalag «©•■ the oocenter* of small stills lo 4 
tione, ood evoo those who hod originally advocated tho low, wore be» 
oosae oaaalmoee against H; for the more accurately they examine I 
law, with application to their own teoal eta 
ilat 



At a meeting held at Pittsburgh, 8ept 7, 1791, the 
following gentlemen appeared from the counties of 
Westmoreland, Washington, Fayette, and Allegheny 
to take into consideration, etc., namely : 

For Westmoreland County, Nehemiah SCokely and 
John Young, Esquires. 

For Washington County, Col. James Marshall, Rev. 
David Phillips, and David Bradford, Esquires, 

For Fayette County, Edward Cook, Nathaniel 
Bradly, and John Oliphant, Esquires. 

For Allegheny County, Col. Thomas Morton, John 
Woods, Esquire, and William Plummer, Esquire. 

Edward Cook, Esquire, was voted in the chair, and 
John Young appointed secretary. 

The following persons were present at the meeting 
held at Pittsburgh on the 21st of August, 1792 : Pres- 
ent, John Cannon, William Wallace, Shesbazer Bent- 
ley, Bezel Bowel, Benjamin Parkinson, John Huey, 
John Badollet, John Hamilton, John McClellan, 
Neal Gillespie, David Bradford, Thomas Gaddes, 
Rev. David Phillips, Albert Gallatin, Matthew Jami- 
son, James Marshall, James Robinson, James Stew- 
art, John Smilie, Robert McClure, Peter Lisle, Alex- 
ander Long, Samuel Wilson, and Edward Cook. 

Col. John Cannon was placed in the chair, and 
Albert Gallatin appointed clerk. 

Among their resolutions were these : 

u Ruolfi, That Darld Bradford, James Marshall, Albert Gallatin, 
Peter Lisle, and Darid Philips be appointed for the porposs of drawing 
a remonstrance to Congress, stating oor objections against the law that 
imposes a duty upon ipiritnous liquon distilled within tho United States, 
and praying for a repeal of the same, etc. 

u And iffsrreat, Some men may be found amongst us so for lost to every 
sense of virtue and feeling for the distresses of this country as to accept 
offices for ths collection of the duty, 

" Betofoed tserr/orv, That in future we will consider such persons as 
unworthy of our friendehlp, bare no intercourse or dealings with toes*, 
withdraw from them every assistance, and nithhold all the comforts of 
lifs which dspsnd upon those duties that as man aod foUow-dtlsens wo 
owe to each other, aod upon all occasions treat them with that contempt 
they deeerre,and that It he, and it Is, hereby most earnestly recom- 
mended to the people at large to follow ths oame lino of conduct to- 
wards thorn.* 1 

Extract from letter of Judge Addison to Governor 
Mifflin : 

" Was*?*., 12th May, 1TO4, 
" There are, so far as I have understood, hot two Collectors of Kxotss 
in the four Counties of PenncyL on this aide of the mountains. Benja- 
min Wells, of Fayette Ooooty, Is collector for the Counties of Westmore- 
land and Fayette. Robert Johnston, of Alleghany Ooooty, Is coUsotor 
for the counties of Washington and Allegheny. 

" Robert Johnston, so far as I have learnt of htm, is an honest man 
of good character, but more remarkable for simplicity, good nature, and 
inoffensive manners than for those qualities of spirit, understanding, 
•kill, and address which are necessary for carrying into execution a law 
odious and opposed where he Is charged with Its execution. 
" Benjamin Wells, so far as I have heard him spoken of, is a contempt!- 
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Me and unworthy man, whom, I believe, the people of this ooontry would 
never wish to too in any office or trust with an object of any import- 
ance." 

The inhabitants of Westmoreland to Gen. William 
Jack: ! 

**8uu— At attempt* hare been made to raise an armed foroe to disturb 
the peace of this County and prevent the due Execution of the Laws, 
and an attack has been premeditated to be made on the Town of Greene* 
burg, we bare thought proper to address you as the Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Militia on a subject so distressing to the minds of all well 
disposed Citizens. If such proceedings are not ohecked In their first Ca- 
reer, it is more easy to Image than to point out the Calamities which may 
be the Consequence. We would be happy to bare It In our power to say 
that the disposition to submit to the Laws was so prevalent that any ex- 
traordinary exertion of Government for that purpose and protecting 
well-disposed Citiaens in the Enjoyment of their Bights and Liberties 
was unnecessary. Becent examples convince us to the Contrary. Until 
that protection can be afforded, we are of opinion that besides Voluntary 
Associations among such as are well inclined, a small Corps of Militia 
Volunteers, embodied by your direction, to be kept in service so long as 
you shall judge the exigency of the case may require, will Essentially 
contribute to maintain the peace, and under the Civil authority to assist 
In Suppressing Blots and traitorous designs. From the tenor and senti- 
ments manifested by the Executive, we make no doubt that your conduct 
In calling such a body of men into service for a abort time will meet with 
the most unequivocal approbation, and the Expense be Defrayed out of 
the public Treasury. We add this our personal assurance of your being 
reimbursed any expense which may be incurred by you as to the pay 
and Bations of the officers and men whom you may think proper to call 
out for the Salutary purposes above mentioned. 

- We are, Sir, your Humble Servta, 



« William Flndley. 
Samuel Porter. 
William Todd. 
Thomas Hamilton. 
James Qnthre. 
James McKellip. 
John Hutcheson. 
Peter Tittle. 
John Dennlston. 
George 8mlth. 
BobertBole. 
John Brandon. 
David Beans. 
Conrad Colmer. 
James HilL 



Timothy BueU. 
John Parker. 
Peter Classon. 
John Gontu. 
John Klrkpatrick* 
Christopher Trubv. 
Bouart Williams. 
Bobert TaytW. 
Simeon Hovey. 
James Perry. 
William Magher. 
Frederick Boher. 
Terreace Campbell. 
Joseph Cook. 
Nathan Williams." 



(A majority of these were the personal friends and 
some of them neighbors of Findley. It was no doubt 
presented at his instance.) 

" Tom the Tinker's" notice to John Reed : 

« Mm. Scuia" [Editor md one of Oc PropHdon of tk* Ftttibwrgk Gom4U]: 
"I am under the necessity of requesting you to put the following in 
your next paper. It wes found pasted on a tree near my distillery. 

"Job* Bxxn. 

-July 23, 1TO4, 

*" AD VEBTI8EMKNT. 

" * In taking a survey of the troops under my direction in the late ex- 
pedition against that insolent exciseman, John Mevill, I find there were 
a great many delinquents, even among those who carry on distilling- 
It will therefore be observed that I, Tom the Tinker, will not suffer 
any certain clam or set of men to be excluded the service of this my.dis- 
trict when notified to attend on any expedition carried on in order to 
obstruct the execution of the excise law and obtain a repeal thereof. 

M ' And I do declare on my solemn word, that if such delinquents do not 
come forth on the next alarm, with equipment*, and give their assist- 
ance as much as in them lies, in opposing the execution and obtaining a 
repeal of the excise law, be or they will be deemed as enemies, and 
stand opposed to virtuous principles of republican liberty, and shall re- 
ceive punishment according to the nature of the offense. 

"'And whereas ascertain John Reed, now resident in Washington, and 
being at his place near Pittsburgh, called Beedeburg, and having s set 
of stills employed at said Beedsburg, entered on the excise docket, con- 
14 



trary to the will and good pleasure of his fellow-ctttsens, and earns not 
forth to assist In the suppression of the execution of said law, by aiding 
and assisting In the late expedition, have, by delinquency, manifested 
his approbation to the execution of the aforesaid law, Is hereby oharged 
forthwith to cause the contents of this paper, without adding or dimin- 
ishing, to be published in the Pittsburgh GensJto the ensuing week, un- 
der the no lam penalty than the consumption of his distillery. 

" • Given under my hand, this 19th day of July, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-four. 

"•Tom m Turns,"* 

Extract from letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to President Washington : 

"TUBASUBT DXPAmTMXUT, PlILlDBUSIA, AugUOtO, 1794. 

M Nor were the outrages perpetrated confined to the officers; they ex- 
tended to private dtfsens who only dared to show their respect for the 
laws of their country. 

M 8ome time in October, 1791, an unhappy man of thenameof WDoou, 
a stranger in the county, and manifestly disordered In his intellect, im- 
agining himself to be a collector of the revenue, or Invested with soma 
trust ^n relation to it, was so unlucky at to make Inquiries concerning 
distillers who had entered their stills, giving out that he was to travel 
through the United States to ascertain and report to Congress the num- 
ber of stills, etc This man was pursued by a parry la disguise, taken 
out of his bed, carried about five miles back to a smith** shop, stripped 
of hm clothes, which were afterwards burnt, and having been hinwslf In* 
humanly burnt in several places with a heated Iron, was tarred and 
feathered, and about dayMght dismissed, naked, wounded, and otherwise 
in a very suffering condition. . . . The unhappy eaflerer displayed the 
heroic fortitude of a man who conceived himself to be a martyr to the 
discharge of some important duty.** 

Gen. Gibson to Governor Mifflin : 

• Gaiuau, Aug. 14, 1794. 

M I arrived here last night, having mat on my way down to this place 
Judge Testes and Mr. Bradford; ten miles east of Bedford, on Tuesday 
last in the morning, and Judge McKcea and Gen. Irwin near to Little- 
ton the same day, in the evening. On my arrival at Oreeneburg I found 
a number of people assembled to choose dele g at es to attend the general 
meeting to be held this day. On my alighting at a tavern they ear-' 
rounded the house, and ordered me to quit the town in half an hour or 
I must abide the consequences. I then came to Gen. Jack's, and re- 
mained the remainder of the day with him. I am much afraid from 
the p r ese n t disposition of the people nothing good will result from the 
pres e nt meeting. Gen. Jack seniles me in the county of Westmoremnd 
the people have made choice of the most violent men to represent them 
at the general meeting, and that nothing lam than the repeal of the 
excess law will satisfy them. I wish they may even treat the commis- 
sioners with common decency. I shall remain here until the return of 
the next post from Pittsburgh, ss I have left Mrs. Gibson and the family 
there. Should any violent measures be adopted by the general meeting 
she will leave that place, end I shall return to meet her. Inclosed Is the 
resolves of the committee and their pessporf to me. 

M Should anything offer In which I can ssrve my country at the risque 
of my life and my fortune, I hope your Xxoelleney will command me. 

M I have honor to be your excellency's most obedient humble ser- 
vant 

" Jon. Gmsox.** 

Representatives present at the first conference at 
Parkinson's ferry on the 14th of August, 1794, to confer 
on the subject of the late opposition to the laws, etc : 

- On tat port of Oc JbeoutiM Umkm: William Bradford, attorney-gen- 
eral of the United States ; Jasper Testes, sjsocJate judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania; James Boss, senator in the Congress of the 
United States. 

M Oa Of pari of Oc Bkeeane* e/ P enwy fou et a. — Thomas. McEean, Chief 
Justice of the8tate of Pennsylvania; William Irvine, Bepreeentative In 
the Congress of the United States. 

M Ooamtttet of O^e^wog —Westmoreland County, John Kirkpetrtck, 
George Smith, John Powers' T*J eU * County, Edward Cook, Albert Gal- 
latin, James Lang; Wa^MmTton. County, David Bradford, John Mar- 
shall, James Bdgar ; ^i\ * « Ooonry * Thomas Morton, John Luoaa, 
H. H. Brackenridga ; rvv*^ 1 « (Tlrpm), William M. Klnley, Wil- 
liam Sutherland, Jo^k ^° 0° U * 
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"We, the Mbseribera, Jadgm of * general elostfea bald la the imil 
towaehips oT the eouaty of Westmoreland far the purpoto of 
teg oartala moticm requires of tbeoitiaoas by the cu«mnc 
tho part of the goTsrameat, aad agreed too* the part oT t 
baring bmC this doy aad taken Into oaaoldoratlea the reterae from oaM 
towaships (tree eoplaref which heTa baoa reteraed to one of the ooav 
mlsBtonors),aad lading that subm gars only general amareaofo of their 
MbmhsJoa aad diepoalltoa for peace, witboat ladlTftdeelly signing tao 
earns, aad others, la aaaibata secordlag to tao ratarao by tboai luspeo- 
Uroly mads, do esrtlfy tbat la oar oataioa oo lll- de a nmed, uwlempsresas 
could saddeaty atooaablo aad oflar Tleieace, It woeM aot bo asm la im- 
mediately establishing an ottos of iaapeflttoa therein. 

-Glroa aador oar hands at tbo ooartboaoo la Oraoaabarg thai ISth 
day of September, ITfi. 

M Jam* M oLaaa. Job a Doaatotoa. 

Bbeaeeer Brady. Chrfatephar Haley. 

Clements Burleigh. Jobs Kirkpetrtck. 

Hagh Mania. Joba Young. 

Jamm Oaldwell. Joba Fladloj. 

Jamm Inrla. Jeremiah M array. 

JaaMO Brady. Q s u r g e Imsat** 

John Aadoraoa. 

Lmwfrvm Qm. WSUcm See* to Qe eamor lT(#Na. 

- Oasaaaatrao, Sept ft, 1T94, 

"Ba,-I thiak it toy daty to traaasityoar BxssUsacy as aooaaat of 
thoaitaatfoB of thai county at tho promt oriels, aad tho moUtm which 
lndacad bm to or!1 laf •wrios a obmJI oorpo oT militia to assist la .we- 
serrlag poaoa and warding oft* aay a tta ck oa tbo ooaaty towa, where* 
tho public rooordo aro kept, aad la which tho adjoining oounttos arc la- 
tarootod ao well ao this. 

** Uatil thodtotarbanoM took place, oooa altar tbo arriral of tbo federal 
marahsl, tho people oT thai ooaaty, altbo* goaorally erene to tbo daty 
on spirits, thought Tory little about It, and I have r rasoa to prawan 
many of tho principal distillers would here ontarod rathor thaa sab- 
Jootod thosMolTM to a prosecution. Tbo flaaM was sooa oommnnicsted, 
aad Many from different riewe rather enooaraged oppoaltioa thaa other- 
wtos, whilst thoM who toiled of other reasons made bm of threats to ac- 
complish their Tiews. The Inclosed paper, sent to a distiller In this 
oonnty, shows the mode of inTitation from Washington ; bat there Is 
reason to sappoM tbat open as well m dl s g a lssd meaacM of burning, 
dfe, had the greatest effect in collecting the email number that went 
from Westmoreland to Braddock*o field. 

" The Tigoroos s se eon re e p roposed by OoTarameBt, as well as the Just 
fears of all good dtlsens, and the danger to person* and property, all 
had their effect In allaying the torment The people. howeTer, revolted 
at the idea of submitting to the law oomplalned of, m settled with the 
commissioners met at Pittsburgh. Considerable pains were used at this 
place to procure the signing required, and, I firmly hellers, but for the 
steady countenance and determination of a few among us oo signing at 
all would bare taken place. The Germans, who are thick settled in 
this neighborhood, being from Ignorance of our langaags more easily 
imposed upon, wore extremely unwilling, aad eren showed a disposition 
which I did not expect from tbcee habits of industry to which they are 
used. 

M On the Uth instant, the day fixed, only about nighty came forward 
to sign out of sereral hundred met; frequent attempts were mads by 
some to Intimidate and create mischief; at length some of the ringlead- 
ers attempted to snatch the papers, in order to destroy them, but were 
prevented. Thorn who were known to hare signed hsTo been more or 
lea threatened otot sines by a set of worthless fellows. 

** An association wm set on foot in the town, the Uth instant, for pro- 
tection and mutual safety, and wm generally agreed to, even by some 
of thoM who did not like the declaration to submit to the lews. On the 
16th, being smurrd of an attempt eet on foot by Lieut. Straw to raise a 
party to come to town with the pretense of getting the papers, I thought 
it most sdTissble to issus a warrant and committed him to gaol. 

M Being joined by a number of friends to peace from the country, I 
went with a party of about fifty men to a houM where the said Straw'e 
party wm to collect, about a mile from town, where we found about 
thirty persone who declared in fsror of peace, and not finding some of 
thoM among them who had been the most sctiYe, we thought it best to 
be satisfied with their assuranoM. 

" To put a check to further combinations of this kind, it wm deter- 
mined expedient (on a consultation among the citisene of the town, and 
some who had come from the country, particularly Mr. Findley and 
Mr. Porter [Berd]), to hare a party raised to be ready on any emergency. 



In eeaaasmaBM I bars gteaa tostraettoas far mlllag sat a Buutoanmt 
aad thirty setaetoers, militia, to taaiMsoas bars this weak, the asms- 
bar to be sagm sated If sssastoa reentrm; bat I hems Ibis win act ha 
Bsaamary, the more emaetolty m the arenas ordered by As Bxecattre 
are bow Mppoard to be ea their aisish. 

" far your Bxoeitoecy's ■attomottoa I transmit you a copy of the) Las- 
tor from the atlases to ma, aad at the assas than resamt yaw enactfe* 
tothesMaaarelhe 



• Wuaa Jagc" 

From notes of the march of the army from Sept. 
80th to Oct 29, 1794: 

"Jeans* Max, Oct tt\17t4. 

"lam IIHiiwil at the rid to aloas aawaabj ssamttoms pahMsbad te 
oarpaaera. Ii 



i to my kaowlsdgn. The whale ooaatry treashles. The i 
b a l ea t ohaisrtors m we adeems* tara oat la aaaat as, aappty tos 



settle,**. From Waahiagtoa ws hear of Utile but foar aad I 

Oar Bsarch to Bertta (losjiml Obuaty) wm one of the i 

The asoeat of a msaatols la fiae weather to a i 

las i no ss, judge thaa what II Bsast prore la a 1 

with all their train oT artillery aad wsgoaa, each prise** Midler carry* 

iag his arms aad kaaaaaak, yet an dtosoatoat appear e d , aad a dauhto ' 

sJIsusbm of whiskey saada them m happy m could be, the ear/ dmV 

oatty ws bare touad with then*, la reftatfea to the saute ebjeat, was to re» 




Whmkay Boya. N 

Boers or m Aasrr oa raaia Baron*. 

"TtmarmywiUasi^ashsrt aBssu s Baa tft 
the 1Mb. The line of marah to be tokea ap uVs aext day. TbetoUew- 
lng are the atatioas allotted far sash dsy*S marah : 

1st day's march to Hellama'a, from Pittsburgh M .... 

9d, to Datohmaa'S, two mitos west of Qfeeaaburg 
Sd, to Miae-MUe Baa (Touagstowa).. 
4th, two mitos Mat of LsxnsJsr.....^^ 

6th, Wells' r, foot LaareTrl 

6th, Stony Creak, two mikt B 

Tth.Byan's ^ 

6th, Bedford.. 



•th, Oroaslngs of the Bayatowa 
10th, B. aide of Sideling Hill... 
11th, Bard's, Fort LytUctou.... 
l«h, Strsdssurg — .. (MM . M . M 

18th, SbJppeaabarg .*.... 

14th, QMilsla... 



of the 



16 
14 
11 
11 
» 
11 
1* 
M 
14 
» 
11 
IT 
11 

n 



List of persons excepted from pardon by terms of 
Governor Lee's proclamation, 29th November, 1794 : 



Beojaasia Parkinson. 
John Holcroft 
Thonms Lanslsy. 
BdwardOook. 
Bichard Holcroft 
John Mitchell. 
Thoams Spiers. 
George Parker. 
BdwardMagner.Jr. 
Darid Lock. 
Peter Lyle. 
William Hay. 
Thomas Pattoa. 
Arthur Qerdnsr. 

Of thsBta 
William Sutherland. 
William If cKinley. 
John McOormick. 

Of Ohio Oonnty, 



William Millar. 
Bdward Wright 
ItoTid Bradford. 
Alexander Fulton. 
William Bradford. 
William Banna. 
Thomas Hnghes. 



John Shields. 
William McEUienny. 
Stepbeneon Jack. 
Patrick Jack. 
Andrew Highlands. 
to of Pennsylrania. 

Bobert Stephenson. 
John Moore. 

in the State of Virginia. 



" As ths army returned through Westmoreland two arrests were made 
in the soot hern extremity of tbat country and one in the neighboring 
parts of Fayette; they were taken to Philadelphia. . . . One of 
the two prtsonere from Westmoreland wm found guilty of setting Are 
to the house of Welle, the collector, and condemned to be hanged) but 
wm afterwards repriered aad than pardoned by the President He was 
a very ignorant man, eaid to be of an outrngeous temper, and subject to- 
occasional fits of inanity."— Bradfcewrid^'* HiMory of tk§ faisi i itrfioa 
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John Mitchell was the man who robbed the Pitts- 
burgh mail, and who was convicted and sentenced to 
be hanged. He was also reprieved and pardoned by 
the President. 

It is a carious •circumstance that the two persons 
who were regularly tried and sentenced to death, the 
one for arson and the other for .robbing the mail and 
murder, should have both committed the crimes with- 
in the county of Westmoreland. It was right that 
they should be pardoned from their punishment when 
we consider the enormity of the offenses, their mag- 
nitude, and their number, which for a full season 
were perpetrated without punishment in the other 
portions of the official survey, growing out of the 
same occasion. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

WILLIAM FINDLEY. 

William Findley, the Flr»t Member of Congress from Westmoreland— 
Hie Colleague in the Commission to the President of the United States 
at the Time of the Whiskey Insurrection, David Bedick— His Account 
of his Early Idle and his Motives in settling in Pennsylvania—tils Set- 
tlement in the Octorara Settlement and his Efforts to remoTe the Obli- 
gations of the Scotch Covenanters in Matters Civil— His Early Advan- 
tages— His Opinions on Slavery— Elected Member of the Assembly, of 
the Council of Censors, Member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1790, and Member of Congress— "Modem Chivalry" and Findley 
Caricatured— His Views on the Federal Constitution— His Answer to 
Rev. Samuel B. Wylie's Strictures on the American Constitutions— 
Hit Account of the Publication and Statements of his M History of the 
Insurrection**— Antagonism of Brackenridge and Tlndley— Their Po- 
litical Opposition and Personal Dislikes of each other— Findley't Con- 
tributions to the Register— His Shrewdness and Sagacity at a Poli- 
tician—Debasement of the Politics of that Day— Instances of Personal 
and Party Abuse-~Other work of Findley— Hit Industry— His Besi- 
dence— Its Location— His Death and Grave— His Appearance and 
Dress— His Neighbors— Hit family— Hit identification with the Whis- 
key Insurrection, and the important part he acted In it 

Of the Westmorelanders who were identified with 
the insurrection, William Findley is the most con- 
spicuous. He was at that time the member of Con- 
gress from this district, and his influence and stand- 
ing are evident from the fact that he with Bedick 
was sent after the meeting at Parkinson's to explain 
to the President the state of affairs in the western 
counties, and to arrange a plan by which, if possible, 
there could be a mutual understanding without the 
intervention of the army. David Redick, the col- 
league of Findley, was a native of Ireland, and was 
by profession a lawyer. He was admitted to the 
Washington County bar in 1782. In 1786 he was 
elected a member of the Supreme Executive Council, 
and in 1788 was chosen vice-president of Pennsyl- 
vania. He held other offices of trust, and at the time 
of the insurrection took an active and prominent part 
in defense of law, order, and the constitution. 

William Findley was born in the north of Ireland 
in 1741 or 1742, and came to Pennsylvania in 1763. 
He was a descendant of one of the old signers of the 
Solemn League and Covenant in Scotland, and another 



of his ancestors bore a prominent part in the memor- 
able siege of Derry in Ireland. The family was thus 
Scotch-Irish, and sprang from among those whom the 
persecutions in Scotland under James the Second 
impelled to seek shelter elsewhere. It was his first 
intention to go to Carolina, whither many of his 
father's countrymen had gone, but he changed his 
mind, and coming to Pennsylvania a mere lad, made 
one of that famous Octorara settlement, whose his- 
tory appears to be the pride of all those who in any 
way are connected with it. He here early brought 
himself to notice among these " new American cove- 
nanters." He says that the motives which impelled 
him to come to Pennsylvania in preference to going 
to Carolina were those which arose out of the ques- 
tion of slavery. He had some scruples of the con- 
science about this matter, and even at that young 
age considered both the moral and political effects of 
slavery on the country. He therefore chose to hold 
his own plow and reap his own grain here rather than 
raise a family where slavery prevailed. He deter- 
mined to have no slaves, and never had any ; but he 
protests that he ever once thought of consigning to 
perdition, on moral or political grounds, those patri- 
archs and patriots who held slaves. He defended 
the course the government of the United States took 
with regard to the evil, and was apprehensive, as late 
as 1812, that total abolition in this country would lead 
to the same results which manumission had led to in 
Santo Domingo. 1 In this religious community he 

1 Findley*s views on slavery appear to be paradoxical, but they may be 
reconciled. In his remarkable essay, "Observations, etc, H he says, 
" Before I had a house of my own, I resided in some families, and very 
pious families too, who held a number of slaves, and was very intimate 
in others ; and I was myself then opposed to slavery, as I have been ever 
since; but I did not, Uke the author [Dr. WfU»] t oppose it with slander 
and declamation, but with such views ss I had of expediency, and of the 
moral law and the gospel. I was, however, powerfully combatted with 
the judicial law, the examples of the patriarchs, and of the ancient civil- 
ised nations ; nor was the curse on Cain forgotten" (p. 286). This whole 
chapter from which we have taken the above extract la an apology for 
the institution of slavery as it existed in Pennsylvania. One other ex- 
tract is pertinent : " But the author [Dr. WpU$] mentions a certain 
'portion of them [afcvw] being doomed to Aopefeet bondage* I deny the 
charge ; at least, ss far as it relates to Pennsylvania, It ii an infamous 
slander. No law of the State has doomed any man or class of men to 
hopelesA bondage. There were, indeed, slaves in Pennsylvania under 
the English government Those being already by law the property of 
their owners, the Legislature could not interfere more than they could 
do with real estates. Such interference would have been an em pott facto 
law,— a law made after the act was done. The principle is abhorrent 
both to the lawi of God and man." 

Mr. Findley't notions, however, would seem to have undergone a change 
if the record is any evidence thereof: 

u Augud Serious, 1817. 
" Anm Findley.— On the petition of Matthew Jack, of the County of 
Westmoreland, stating that by Indenture duly executed and bearing 
date the 9th day of March, a.d. 1709, Ann Findley, a female negro, was 
in due form bound as a servant to William Findley, Ssqnire, to serve 
the said William Findley, hit ox ecu tore, or assigns from the date of the 
said Indenture for and during the term of nineteen yean then next en- 
suing. And the said William Findloy by assignment executed the 2nd 
day of April, a.d. 1816, did assign and transfer all his right, title, and 
claim to the said Ann Findley unto the petitioner agreeably to the said 
Indenture. That the said Ann Findley being a single woman during 
the time of her servitude did commit fornication, and was pregnant 
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advanced more liberal ideas than had been advanced 
or even entertained before, and he refused to answer 
in public, questions of a secular and temporal nature 
which were interspersed with questions of a religious 
or spiritual nature, tod which he, as a lay officer of the 
church, was necessitated to answer and to propound. 
He helped by this and other reasonable innovations to 
break the traditional obligations which some wanted 
to make as binding in America as in Scotland 

While he was under his father's roof, he had the 
advantage of a larger library of books on church his- 
tory and divinity than was possessed by most of his 
neighbors. He says that he had also been taught to 
' read the Bible, and that he nad inclined to some books 
on ancient history. 1 The evidence of his application 
and taste is seen in his subsequent productions, be- 
cause it was not possible for him, for a length of time 
after he came to America, to devote himself studiously 
to literary pursuits. 

- When the Revolution commenced he took sides 
with his adopted country and served in the army. 
He rose to the rank of captain, and he is so desig- 
nated in some of the old records. About the close of 
the war, 1782, he came into Westmoreland, and 
bought the farm upon which he resided until his 
death. He could not pay for his farm at once, but he 
was strong-armed, young, and willing to work. His 
farm, now a beautiful and valuable tract between 
Latrobe and St. Vincent's, through which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad passes, had then been just opened 
out, and more than four-fifths of it was covered with 
bushes, briers, and swamp-growth. He was a weaver 
by trade, and he set up his loom in one of the low 
rooms of his first log cabin, and it remained there till 
the house was demolished. The community around 
him was, in religious preference, Presbyterian, and in 
no long time he was one of the chief members of the 
church body, a prominent layman, and for many 
yean an elder. Nor was he less prominent in politi- 
cal affairs. He was a born leader, and had from the 
first not only the confidence of the most substantial 
citizens of his district, but obtained and held an as- 
cendency over the common people which was relaxed 
only with his death. He was, before he had been 
here any length of time, elected to the Assembly, and 
was a colleague of Brackenridge there. He was one 
of the Council of Censors during all the sittings of 
the board. In this body he voted invariably against 

with and delivered of three bastard children within the time of her eaid 
servitude, one of whom within the period of her servitude with the Mid 
petitioner. By reason whereof he has sustained greet loee and damage, 
and praying the Court to order and direct that the eaid Ann Findley 
serve the said petitioner such further time beyond the term in the afore- 
said Iudenture mentioned as the Oourt might think fit and sufficient to 
compensate the petitioner for the loss and damage which he sustained as 
aforesaid. The Oourt upon due proof and consideration of the premises 
do adjudge and order that the said Ann Findley do serre the said peti- 
tioner, Matthew Jack, for the term of eighteen months from and after 
the expiration of the term of nineteen years in the said petition men- 
tioned." 
i « Observations, etc.," p. 284. 



the party which professed Federalism, mad his rote at 
all times is found upon the opposite list from 8t 
Clair's, who sat as a censor from Philadelphia. This 
board sat from November the 10th, 178*, until the 
Constitution of 1790 was adopted. Findley, with 
William Todd as his colleague, represented West- 
moreland in the Constitutional Conreotion of 1789-40. 
In the Convention he introduced a resolution, which 
he hoped to become a law under the Constitution, to 
educate the poor gratia. 

In 1791 he was elected to Congress from the West- 
moreland district, and he sat in the House until 1799, 
and then, after an interval of two terms, from 1808 to 
1817. 8ome of his old friends say that he would have 
been returned to this time had he lived. In Congrats 
his political enemies said he was inconsistent, but 
such was his tact that his constituents never forsook 
him. He always managed to come out on the side of 
the people, not only in the matter of his opposition to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, but in the 
far more serious matter to him and to them of the 
Whiskey Insurrection, and in the handling of the 
causes which brought about the war of 1812. He was 
something of a fluent talker, but not much of a public 
speaker ; his strength lay in the power with which he 
controlled the people, by going to them while they 
were at work in the field, treating them to a glass of 
grog, and giving a push at a house-raising. He sel- 
dom, indeed, spoke at public meetings, but none could 
plan a public meeting or control the ends of one 
better than he, whence Brackenridge mils not to call 
him a demagogue, one who temporized with the pop- 
ulace, and who would descend to anything for the 
sake of the " sweet voices of. the people." Party lines 
were not drawn so finely then as they were somewhat 
later, and although after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution he and Brackenridge were of the same political 
cast in all essentials, yet neither of them was of the 
material to follow the other ; each of them must be a 
leader. We can coolly appreciate the feeling with 
which a roan of the temperament, the learning, and 
the aspiration of Brackenridge, who lately adorned the 
Supreme Bench with his legal acumen and his phi- 
losophy, could look upon a man like Findley, who was 
self-educated, and used air his life to associate with 
the commonest kind of common people. In the volu- 
bility* of his language and the keenness of his wit 
Brackenridge had the advantage. He fias told us in 
" Modern Chivalry" the kind of popularity Findley 
longed for and sought after. The character of " Mr. 
Traddle" at the cross-roads, where the people were 
collected to fill an occasional vacancy, is intended for 
Findley. He has a sling at him all through the book. 
Among the reasons which Capt. Farrago gives for not 
voting for Traddle, the popular candidate, is this, that 
he does not object to him " because he is a weaver, 
but because he is nothing else but a weaver." ' 

* As a curiosity in literature, and lest no other opportunity should 
offer to giro an eltract from this rare book," Modern Chivalry,** to oon- 
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The use of the word demagogue is in our day used 
interchangeably with the word politician. ' It is thus 
that it is sometimes hard to discriminate, and admit- 
ting the distinction we cannot sometimes see the dif- 
ference. 'Findley was a consummate politician, and 
something more than a mere puller of threads and a 
disentangler of skeins. He helped to shape political 
opinion here as much possibly as any other man in 
Western Pennsylvania in his day, and as a politician 
was more effective out of Congress than in it He 
had a large personal acquaintance, and his manners 
were such as to make him a favorite in a democracy. 
Besides this, he had the sympathy and the influence 
of the strongest church organization in the country at 
that day. The Scotch-Irish swore by Findley. 

The parties of Federal and anti-Federal, strictly 
speaking, ended with the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution^ although the name itself which distin- 
guished them was used long after there was any 
necessity for the distinction which brought it into 
use, and when in truth the distinction was pn account 
of different causes altogether from those which gave 
rise to that party appellation. The original elements 



vey an idea of the satire therolo to those'to whom it is not accessible, 
we give the following, which It near the close of the book, the char- 
acter of u Traddle" itself being introduced very early therein : 

M 0n the third day, renewing their journey, the conversation between 
the captain and hla servant turned on the character and history of the 
protect revenue officer, the late Teagne O'Reagan. The captain gave 
Duncan a relation of what had happened in the eate of the attempt to 
draw him off to the Philosophical Society, to induce him to preach, and 
eren to take a teat in the Legislature of the United States; that had it 
not been fore certain Traddle, a wearer, whom they had been fortunate 
enough to substitute for him, the people would most undoubtedly here 
elected league and sent him to Congress. 

***GuJd deliver us V said Duncan; ( do they make Parliament men o* 
wearers 1' this kintra? In Scotland it maun be a duke or a laird that 
can hae a seat there.* 

•"This Is a republic, Duncan,* said the captain, *and the rights of 
man are understood and exercised by the people.* 

"'And if he could be i'the Congress, why did you let him be a 
gaugerT said Duncan. 

"'This is all the prejudice of education, Duncan,* raid the captain. 
'An appointment in the revenue, or any other under the executive of 
the United 8tates, ought not to hare disgrace attached to it in the pop- 
ular opinion, not eren in the case of the hangman, for it is a necessary, 
and ought to be held a sacred, duty.* 

"•I dinna ken how it is,' said Duncan, • but I see they hae everything 
tail foremost In this kintra to what they hae in Scotland,— a ganger a 
gentleman, wearers in the Legislature, and eren the hangmen re- 
specttt.* 

M Just at this instant was heard by the wayside the gingllng of a loom 
In a small cabin with a window towards the road. It entered the head 
of Duncan rather Indiscreetly to expostulate with the wearer, and to 
know why it was that he also did not attain a seat in some public body. 
Advancing to the orifice, as it might be called, he applied his mouth 
and bespoke him as he sat upon the loom thus: 'Traddle,' said he, 
giving him the same name that the captain had giren the other, • why 
is it that ye sit here, treading these twa stocks, and playing wi* your 
elbows ss you throw the thread, when there is one o' your occupation 
not for off that is now a member of the house o' lords, or commons, In 
America, and is gane to the Congress o' the United States? Canna 
you get yonrsel elected? or i« It because ye dinna offer that ye are left 
behind in this manner? Te should be striving, man, while guid posts 
are gating, and no be sitting there wi* your hurdles on a beam. Dinna 
your neighbours gie ye a vote? Te should get a chapin o* whiskey, 
man, and drink till them, and gar them vote, or, ye should gae out and 
talk politics and mak speeches.' ** 



of these parties became commingled after having been 
disturbed, and some of the most violent opponents of 
the Constitution before it was adopted took their 
stand in support of it when it was adopted, while 
such as Madison and Brackenridge united with Gal- 
latin and Findley in condemning some of the most 
prominent measures of the first administration. The 
feelings which actuated this opposition (which ap- 
pears to have been the strongest from those who were 
born outside of America), was the fear that that in- 
strument was too republican in its nature ; that the 
people would have so much liberty that in a little 
time through anarchy they would have none, and 
that a constitution less democratic, and modeled 
closer after that of England, would be more durable 
and less liable to be broken. Findley even published 
a work in which he vindicated the American consti- 
tutions. This work, called "Observations on the 
Two Sons of Oil/' was an answer to the illiberal 
strictures of the Rev. 8amuel B. Wylie, who, in his 
holy zeal in a work under that title, took occasion to 
propagate the false doctrine that the written consti- 
tutions of these States did not prohibit the viola- 
tion of the laws of God, and who asserted that be- 
cause the Church and the State were not united the 
people were]not answerable to the moral law, and 
that the nation was a nation of infidels, in which, in 
short, he grossly misrepresented the government of 
the State and of the United States, while professing 
his " slippery titled" book to be a commentary on 
the symbolical vision of the prophecy of Zechariah. 
Findley, being a prominent churchman, was picked 
upon as the person to answer the charges of the rev- 
erend gentleman. He applied himself laboriously to 
the task, and brought to bear all his polemical aa well 
as his political knowledge. He took the position that 
the Church and the State were separate institutions ; 
the one divine and the other human. His answer 
swelled out to a volume of nearly four hundred pages. 
He is somewhat prolix, and at times a little stupid, 
but he goes through a wide range, and supports his 
assertions and statements by numerous quotations 
from, and references to, the writers of church history, 
both modern and patristic, and by texts from the 
Scriptures. 

Findley's " History of the Insurrection" has been 
quoted by nearly every general and local historian 
who has written, upon that subject. But his treatise, 
on the whole, was written but to give a partial view 
of the matter, and as an apology for his own share in 
it, as was Bracken ridge's account, who thought it 
worth while to recount the affair at large to illustrate 
and explain his own peculiar course. Findley's ac- 
count was not in all particulars correct, so his con- 
temporaries said, and he himself afterwards acknowl- 
edged that in some matters he had been misinformed, 
and in others he had relied on vague reports. In 
writing*that history he delayed the work for a year 
after he had commenced it, in order, as he says, to 
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obtain correct information, mad haying in the mean 
time consulted Addison, Hamilton, Redick, Irvine, 
and others, jet after it was published he found that it 
was in detail not correct as he intended it should be. 
A new editor was proposed for a new and corrected 
edition. Hamilton Rowan, a respectable Irish refu- 
gee, while in this country proposed to have it printed 
in Ireland, where it could be done cheaper at that 
time than in this country. 1 The author, in revising 
it, found that his informers had been mistaken or 
misinformed in some things, and that he must make 
considerable alteration respecting the conduct of par- 
ticular persons, such as Addison and Ross. The cor- 
rections were sent with the copy, but the ship was 
taken at sea and both lost, and he himself lost the 
notes of revision. There was only one edition of the 
" History" printed, and copies are now scarce, the few 
extant beinfe in the possession of various historical 
societies, of Jubliopolists, or in the State library. 

' This work is undoubtedly the most substantial and 
important one he wrote, and treating as it did of a 
political subject, and giving the views of one of the 
most active participants in that great cjvil disturb- 
ance, it could not but be a work to which the atten- 
tion of many should be directed. It has been quoted 
and drawn upon by eminent legal and historical 
writers, such as Wharton and Hildreth ; while, on the 
other hand, it has been assailed with virulence by the 
political opponents of the author, and ridiculed by 
the New England Federalists. "Shall we match 
Joel Barlow," exclaimed Fisher Ames, indignantly, 
"against Homer and Hesiod? Can Thomas Paine 
contend against Plato? or could Findley's history of 
his own (Whiskey) insurrection vie with Sallust's 
narrative of Catiline ?" 

Touching the criticisms and the attacks his book 
received, all of his adversaries are free to admit that 
in the statement of facts he would not knowingly 
deviate from truth, but they assert that his prejudices 
were strong, and that his personal enmity biased his 
judgment.* 

Findley and Brackenridge were very bitterly op- 
posed to each other. In the matter of substantial 
gain. and advantage, Findley probably had the best 
of Brackenridge ; but now that they and their gen- 



» The authority for this is findley himself, Id a letter in the Bsoisish 

Archibald Hamilton Rowan was a noted Irish patriot who had been 
imprisoned in his own country on account of his efforts ss an agitator. 
In 1797 he established himself ss a calico-printer and dyer on the banks 
of the Brandy wine. Subsequent to this he went to Ireland. (See Harper's 
Monthly Magazine, January, 1881, article on ** Galioo-Prlatlng." 

Rowan is mentioned in u The Irish Bar," chap. ix. He there figures 
ss a friend of Simon Butler, a barrister, who, for publishing a libel against 
the House of Lords (Ireland), wan sentenced and fined by the Lord 
Chancellor. In the course of the sentence words were used which were 
construed ss a personal insult, and Rowan for his friend waited on the 
Lord Chancellor, John Fitzgibbon, E*rl of Clare, who bad been some- 
thing of a duelist. Mr. Rowan is here called " a well-known Irish gen- 
tle man." 

* Eren the editor of Bracken ridge'i "Whiskey Insurrection* 1 allows 
the above admission. 



•cation hare passed, Brackenxidge still gets the ear of 
the people in his inimitable satire in which Findley 
is caricatured. 

These two politicians Ant oaose into contact in the 
Assembly. Brackenridge was ejected at the instance 
of the inhabitant, of Pittsburgh and that 
about; for the avowed object of scouring the < 
of a new county. Findley then was a mem b e r for 
Westmoreland. Hare they came into collision fre- 
quently, and especially on the subject of a loan-omosj 
a measure for which the people of the West were 
clamorous, Findley supported the bill; Bracken- 
ridge opposed it. Brackenridge cared little mr the 
opinion of the people on questions upon which he 
regarded them unable to judge intelligently, and he 
frequently gave expression to his contempt for 1 
" What do they know about such things," 
indignantly. These expressions and the speech on 
this occasion were reported against him, and much use 
was made of them. A long paper war then followed 
between him and Findley, and from the recrimination 
which passed between them, aggravated by their per- 
sonal dislikes, was laid the foundation of their per- 
sonal and political enmity. 

In a fire-column letter in the Ibrmer>e Begieier for, 
Not. 18, 1808, Findley acknowledges himself to be 
the author of many articles which had been pub- 
lished in that paper for more than three yean past 
under the nam deplume of "Sidney." 

He had indeed, from the establishing of the Regie* 
ter in 1798, furnished circular letters from time to 
time during the whole term of his official career. 
The paper was pledged to the support of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican ticket, ami it was a powerful in- 
strument in his hands and in the hands of his friends, 
It was the only paper within the county, and the 
source of all public news and information. The mild- 
ness of its editorial articles did not make it offensive 
to the general reader, and its political course and 
preferences were to be gathered from the department 
of news, from the resolutions of the local meetings, 
and from the leaders which were disguised under the, 
signature of professedly disinterested correspond- 
ents. 

Of Findley's articles many appeared between 1805 
and 1808. 8ome of these articles were lengthy and 
prolix, extending to two numbers of the paper, and 
filling as many as ten closely printed columns of mat- 
ter. While there undoubtedly was a censorship ex- 
ercised over the paper by the editors, there appeared 
to be a show of fairness in the offer that its columns 
were open to any one who felt disposed to take excep- 
tions at anything that appeared in it. Probably there 
was nothing Findley so much counted on as on an 
outspoken adversary. This offer, it is true, was some- 
times taken advantage of, but never without the con- 
troversial article being answered, and repaid with full 
interest in kind. The result in every event was that 
Findley always carried the election, and this notwith- 
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1 A writer in the Quart* so late m 1823 (August 15th) ha* this to say : 
M In 1817 we were required to rote, but were denied the right of choice ; 
we hud freedom of thought, speech, and action, but were forbidden to 
* farour opposition to William Findley.' " 



others, which was on a farm taken off the original 
tract, and was located on the left side of the road 
going from the monastery to Latrobe, and nearly op- 
posite the residence of John George, Esq. In this 
house he died. His body was buried in the grave- 
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yard of Unity Church, and over it is a plain gray 
tombstone with the following inscription : 

The 

Venerable 

William Findley 

DEPASTID THIS L1FI 

April A, Lttl 

la the 80th year 

Of HIsAgs 

In size Mr. Findley was a large man ; his com- 
plexion waa florid ; he wore no beard, and was very 
tidy and tasteful in his dress. When at home he 
dressed in homespun, but on going out in fair weather 
wore a complete suit of white, with white hat baring 
a broad rim, silk stockings, and cue. In the cold 
season his dress was the conventional shad-belly coat, 
long waistcoat, dark knee-breeches, long boots, but 
always the broad-rimmed white beaver hat His 
manners, as one would infer, were agreeable and 
plain, although when he was busied at work writing 
upon a subject that kept his attention for days at a 
time he did not like it when he was disturbed, rnd 
when one came even on business he soon dismissed 
bim. He had many viaitore. Of his neighbors those 
who were near and who had taken a more or less 
active part in public concerns were William Todd, 
his colleague in the Constitutional Convention of 
1789-90 ; Gen. St Clair, who usually met Findley at 
the village of Youngstown, which was intermediate 
between the two ; George Smith, Esq., a noticeable 
man in the Whiskey Insurrection on the side of law, 
and afterwards an officer in the War of Eighteen- 
Twelve ; the Sloans and the Craigs, who lived farther 
down the Loyalhanna ; and the Proctors and Lochrys, 
who lived towards St. Xavier's Convent from his 
place. 

An old lady who passed her childhood in the family 
of Findley, and to whom we acknowledge indebted- 
ness for items of a personal nature, has said that the 
periodical occasion of his going to Congress was one 
of the greatest magnitude not only in the family but 
in the neighborhood. 'Re went of course on horse- 
back, and on a horse which he used for that purpose 
only. For weeks before he started arrangements 
were making, his horse was well housed and well 
cared for, and none was allowed to use him, and an 
abundance of the finest white linen was prepared for 
the use of the congressman until he should get home. 
On the day which had been fixed for his departure 
all the neighbors round came to see him off, to lift 
their hats and say good-by. The women part of the 
household would always be in commotion, for the 
journey at that day was great, the distance long, and 
the goodman would be away so long. 

Findley was twice married. His second wife was 
a widow Carothers, a very beautiful woman, and much 
younger'than he. By his first wife he had three chil- 
dren, — David, an officer in the regular army ; Nellie, 
who married a Carothers, a son of Findley's second 
wife by her former husband ; and Mary, who was 



married to John Black. If he has any descendants 
within our own county it is not generally known. 

Findley's identification with the Whiskey Insur- 
rection is such that be most ever be regarded one of 
the principal characters figuring in it That he ac- 
credited himself with honor and as a patriot none 
at this day would deny. That he was indiscreet, and 
at first inactive, something of a time-server, and gave 
the seditious some occasion to think he was for open 
rebellion and resistance, will likewise not be denied. 
But in this he went not so fer as either Brackenridge, 
Gallatin, or Cook. From his local habitation and 
from the situation of his district be was at the outer 
edge of that whirlpool. He came to his senses quicker 
than most of the rest, and when he did he, with the 
greatest tact and with a display of knowledge of hu- 
man nature rarely exceeded, used all his influence 
for the establishing of " law, order, and the constitu- 
tion." In this he was eminently successful, for he had 
the confidence of Washington probably to almost as 
great an extent as any man of his day in Western 
Pennsylvania, and certainly more of the confidence 
of his constituents than any other man in it In his 
plan of settlement he displayed what Macaulay says is 
the highest statesmanship, the statesmanship that nses 
every available means for a successful compromise. 1 

One extract from his correspondence extending 
throughout this period will probably give his views 
on the subject quite as well as the whole of his corre- 
spondence together. In a letter written to Governor 
Mifflin as early as Nov. 21, 1792, 1 he says,— 

M Though Congress it fully vested with the Power of levying Excites, 
yet the necessity, the time, the subjects of excite, end the Peopled 
prejudices respecting It ere questions of serious importance to gov- 
ernment For my pert, from s consideration of those things, I thought 
that power was about to be exercised prematurely, and with an honest 
seal for the success of the government, exerted myself in my station to 
prevent it ; but being once made and Its effects not experienced I did not 
move last session for a repeal, but endeavoured to procure such altera- 
tions as I conceived would have had a tendency to give It effect. The 
industry and seal with which, In all my correspondence, I have endeav- 
oured to promote a regular line of conduct among the people has been 
such as will never occasion me to blush ; but that I should, In the present 
situation of things, undertake to advise the people to go on with distill- 
ing and pay the excise would be lost labour. Thus far, however, I freely 
declare that I shall certainly continue to use what Influence I have to 
direct the opposition into a regular and orderly channel. And this, I 
presume, is all thnt it contemplated by the matt of the People.*' 



1 Since this sketch of William Findley was written, an Autobiograph- 
ical sketch has appeared in the "Pennsylvania Magaxine of History." 
From this article we give these additional details: 

Purposing to go to the frontier of Pennsylvania as early as Bouquet's 
time, he was prevented by the Indian wars, and tanght school in the 
Octorara settlement for several years, until the office was opened for the 
sale of western lands. In 1760 he married, and purchased laud In now 
Franklin County. Was elected County Commissioner for two terms of 
three years each. Came to Westmorelaud County about 1781. Shortly 
after his arrival here refused to be sent to the Assembly, but was sent as 
one of the Council of Censors. From that time until 1812 (so he writes), 
he had never be*n but one whole winter with his family, and that was 
when he declined serving in Congress. He was then successively elected 
a member of the Convention that ratified the Federal Constitution ; a 
member of the Supreme Executive Council ; a member of the first Stat* 
Legislature under the Constitution of 1790; a member of the Second 
Congress ; and a member of the State Senate. 

2 Papers relating to the Whiskey Insurrection, M Penn. Arch.," Mew 
Series, vol. iv, 49. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 

Nativity and Birth— Hietory of hia Family in Scotland— la sent to Col- 
lage, and thenca to London to atndj Medicine— Enters tha Britiah 
Army a* an Ensign— Comes to America In the French and Indian War 
— Serves under Wolfe in Canada—Marries in Boston— Appears In 
Western Pennsylvanis— Commands at Fort Llgonler— Appointed to 
Office in Bedford Connty under the Proprietory Gorernment and in 
Westmoreland Connty— Takes an active part in the Border Troubles 
with Virginia, and in Dunmorea War— Agent of the Panne— Accom- 
panies the Congressional Committee to Port Pitt, 1775— Resolutions of 
May 16, 1775, at Hannastowu— The Aasodators— Plan to go against 
Detroit-Takes part with the Colonies in the Revolutionary War— Ap- 
pointed and Commissioned Colonel in Pennsylvania Service— 8ent to 
Canada— At Three Bivers— Service* In Canada— Joina Waehington 
—His Services in the Jersey Campaign of 1776— la aent to Command 
at Ticonderoga— Campaign of 1777— Burgoyne's Advance— Surrender 
of Ticonderoga— Court of Inquiry— St. Clair at Torktown— And with 
Greene— Enters Civil Life— Member of the Council of Censors- 
Member of Continental Congress— Elected its President— ErecUon 
and Organisation of the Northwestern Territory— Appointed Its Gov- 
ernor—Enters upon his Duties as Governor— Indian War— Made Ma- 
jor-General and Commander-in-Chief of the American Army— Expe- 
dition against the Miami Indians— Account of the Battle and Defeat 
—His Politics— His Duties as Governor— I* Removed from Office— Re- 
turns to Ligonier Valley— Hi* Bealdence— Hia Financial Embarrass- 
ment—Its Causes— Treatment of the Government in regard to these 
Claims— Is sold out by the Sheriff— Bemoves from his Home— His 
Last Days— His Death, Funeral, and Monument— Chattering over his 
Grave— Observations on hia Character and Misfortunes. 

Arthur St. Clair is a historic character, and as 
such a great part of his public career belongs to the 
history of the republic. But as he was so intimately 
connected with the formation of our county, it is nat- 
ural that any one who inquires into our early history 
should be interested in the particulars of the life of 
this man, whose name is met with so often, and who 
is so inseparably connected with it. 

St. Clair was by birth a Scot, and was of a family of 
early note in their native country, they taking their 
name itself back in the middle centuries. Arthur 
was born in 1734, 1 at Thurso Castle, in the county of 
Caithness, and was the son of William St. Clair, of 
the same stock as the then Earl of Caithness, from a 
common ancestry. 8 The deeds of the ancient family 

1 The day. or month is not known. 

• A gentleman with a taste for research has thus traced the family of 
St Clair down from very early times: 

"The St. Clairs of Scotland are descended from a Norman family. 
Walderne de St. Clair, a Norman knight, married Margaret, daughter of 
Richard, Duke of Normandy. William de St. Clair, their second son, a 
brave and adventurous knight, settled in Scotland in the reign of Mel- 
com Canmore, and obtained from that monarch large granta of land. In 
the wars about the crown of Scotland between Baliol and Bruce the St. 
Clairs adhered to the side of Bruce, and on his final auccess participated 
in his good fortune by an increase of their domains. John de St. Clair 
was a member of the first Parliament summoned by Bruce. The chief 
of the St. Clairs married a Douglass, whose mother was daughter of 
Robert Bruce. William St Clair married Elizabeth, daughter of Malice 
Spar, larl of Orkney and Stratherne, in whose right their son was cre- 
ated Earl of Orkney by Haoo, King of Norway, to which country the 
Orkney Island, then belonged. The title remained with the family of 
8t Clair until 1471, when it was annexed to the crown of Scotland by 
act of Parliament. In exchange for the Orkney Ialands and title of 
their earl, the domains of Ravenacraig were bestowed upon William 8t 
Clair, who waa entitled Burl of Caithness. The St. Clairs built the castlo 
of Kirkwall, In the Orkneys, and also the castles of Ravenacraig and 
Boslln, on the mainland. 



were sung to the harp by many of the border minstrels, 
and the last and sweetest of them all, the " Wiiard of 
the North," in "The Song of Harold," tells of the 
"storm-swept Orcades, where once St Clairs held 
princely sway."* 

But through the vicissitudes of fortune the family 
had lost their once high position, and their ancestral 
estates, situate mostly in the cold and barren Orkneys, 
no longer yielded a revenue after the abolition of the 
feudal tenures, and, like other of the most ancient 
families of that part of the island, they were of no 
influence in their native land. The 8t Clairs, with 

* About 1460 the St. Clairs were at the height of their power and opu- 
lence. At that time William St. Clair, the head of the family, was Prince 
of the Orkneys, larl of Caithness and Stratherne, Baron of Boslln and 
Pentland, Lord Chief Justice, Lord Warden of the Marches, and High 
Chancellor of Scotland. When the chief St. Clair visited the royal 
court he traveled in great state, with more than a thousand gentlemen 
in hia train, all of whom were his vsssals and retainers. 

" At length things changed, and Oliver St Oklr, the unworthy favor- 
it* of James V., lost by bad conduct the battle of Solway Moss, and an 
broke the heart of that monarch. From the civil war of 1642, between, 
king and Parliament, In the Scottish rebellion In 1715, the St Clairs 
adhered loyally to the bouse of Stuart, and hence suffered by defeat 
banishment and confiscation.** 

Mr. William H. Smith (see "Life and Public Services of Arthur St 
Clair") aaya that the generally accepted opinion that St. Clair was a 
grandson of the then Barl of Boslln is erroneous, but they were descend- 
ants of a common ancestor. 

The brief memoir which we contribute was written before the publi- 
cation of " The St Clair Papers,** published 1882 (Cincinnati : R Clarke 
* Co.). We are of opinion that it would not have detracted from the in- 
trinsic worth of that excellent memoir— the most complete yet pub- 
lished, and which we anxiously looked for— If the compiler had expressed 
his indebtedness to some gentlemen of our own county whose work and 
labor he has appropriated to such good advantage ; who dug out, so to 
speak, the ore which he cast into the crucible of history. 

The tide of Sari of Caithness, we may further remark, In the Soottiah 
peerage exteuds back to 1456, when the family were raised to the nobility 
by James II. of Scotland, Henry VI. being the king of England. Tbie 
did not entitle those bearing the name to sit in Parliament but in, June, 
1866, the late earl was created Baron Barrowgill, and thus became a 
member of the House of Lords. This late earl, who died on the 10th of 
March, 1881, in the city of New York, where he had but Just landed In- 
tending to make a tour of the United States for pleasure and health, was 
James Sinclair (the family having long since Anglicised their name), 
F.B.S.,Earl of Caithness and Lord Berriedale in the peerage of Scotland, 
Baron Barrowgill, of Barrowglll Castle, in that of the United Kingdom, 
and Baronet of Nova Scotia. He was born Dec 16, 1821 ; succeeded his 
father as fourteenth earl Dec. 24, 1866, and was created Baron BarrowgtU 
June 12, 1866. Like his father, he became Lord Lieutenant of Caithness- 
shire. Caithness is a maritime county in the extreme north of Soot- 
land , on the west side is a spot of green turf known to all achool-boya 
as John 0' Groat's House, one of the extreme ends of Great Britain. 
Barrowgill Castle, the present home of the family, is in Oaithnoss, and Is 
over six hundred years old, and the p ossess ions include six continuous 
miles of sea-coast The other country seats are Tister House, Osithness- 
shlre, and Stagenhoe Park, in Welwyn, and there Is a London residence 
besides. Jam Bati*. 

* " Then from his seat, with lofty air, 

Bose Harold, bard of brave St. Clair; 

St. Clair, who, feasting with Lord Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come. 

Harold was born where restless seas 

Howl round the storm-swept Orcades ; 

Where once St Clair held princely sway 

O'er isle and islet strait and bay : 

Still nods their palace to its fall, 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall.** 
6ee also note In "Lay of the Last Minstrel," Canto VL; and also 
Capt Wedderburn's courtship, ** English and Scottish Ballad*," vol. 
▼III. 
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their numerous retain en, remained loyal to the Stu- 
arts during the rebellion, and they were recompensed 
with banishment and the confiscation of their estates. 
At length an effort was made to restore in the learned 
professions; some of that honor which had passed to 
other hands, which distinction was partly theirs when 
the sword was mightier than the pen, and the dignity 
of the gown was confined to the yew-tree shade of the 
cloister. 

As Arthur could not inherit any of the landed 
property entailed in the direct line of primogeniture, 
being the son of a younger son, he made choice of the 
medical profession, and to secure his education en- 
tered the University of Edinburgh, famous at that day 
for its prominent schools in that department After 
the death of his father he removed to London for the 
benefits afforded by the clinical practice at the great 
hospitals of the metropolis, and was there indentured 
to the celebrated Dr. William Hunter. But the noise 
of arms then shaking the world, be chose to relinquish 
his scientific calling and to follow the vocation of the 
soldier. When he came into the great heart of the 
world it was throbbing with the anticipation of future 
glorious actions. The rattling of drums, the blare of 
bugles, and the measured tramp of the files of soldiers 
echoed round the street corners of the capital day and 
night. War had been declared between Great Britain 
and France, 1 and under the new life infused into the na- 
tion by Pitt the young men were everywhere forsaking 
the pursuits of peace and enlisting. Arthur, with the 
help of his family, purchased an ensign's commission 
in the array, 8 and soon after, in 1758, came to America 
with the corps of Gen. Amherst, in the fleet under 
Admiral Boscawen. This was at the commencement 
of the French and Indian war, which, after enduring 
for seven years, resulted in the acquisition of the Cana- 
dian Provinces, then under the French, by the Brit- 
ish to the American appendages of the crown. While 
in this army he learned the military science under such 
leaders as Murray, Monckton, and Wolfe, the com- 
mander of this expedition. Under Wolfe he served in 
the campaign against Quebec, and was with that hero 
when he fell in the moment of victory, after the esca- 
lading of Mount Abraham. 

After remaining some time at the garrisoned fort- 
ress of Quebec, St. Clair went with a part of his regi- 
ment to Boston, then the capital town of the North- 
east. 

In May, 1760, he was married to Miss Phoebe 
Bayard, in Trinity Church, Boston, by the rector, the 



i 1756. 

» Hit mother, upon whom had retted the care of hit training, died in 
the winter of 1766-£7. Hit regiment wat the Sixtieth, or Royal Amer- 
ican Regiment of Foot. Date of hit ensignry, 3d Hay, 1767. Hit regi- 
ment wat projected by the Duke of Cumberland. It consitted of four 
battalions of one thousand men each. The first battalion wat com- 
manded by Monckton, the second by Lawrence. St Clair belonged to the 
second battalion. It was organized under act of Parliament, 29 George 
II., c. v. Col. Bouquet belonged to this regiment— Pea*. Magazine, etc., 
No. 2, toI. ill. 



Rev. William Hooper. Mrs. 8t Clair was born Lb 
1748, and survived her hoaband tome six or seven 
years. She was the danghter of Belthaaer Bayard and 
Mary Bowdoin, a half-sister of Governor James Bow- 
doin, of Massachusetts Bay • With hie wife he got 
much money. 

In 1769 he had been commissioned a lieutenant; 
this he resigned in April, 1762* It is Tory likely 
that for a few years after hie manage he remained at 
Boston or Philadelphia, and that he took no farther 
part in the French and Indian war, whioh terminated 
in 1764. But shortly after this time he manifestly 
was in Western Pennsylvania, as he had a parcel of 
the ground about Fort Pitt, which was granted him 
by Oen. Gage, 1 and we believe that from 1766 until 
1771 all his attention and time were centred in this 
region, either in watching his own pecuniary interests 
or in a supervisory capacity, under the commander- 
in-chief of the British army in America, with whom 
he was related, or latterly, and especially after the 
treaty of 1768, as an agent of the proprietors of the 
Province. The documentary evidence which we refer 
to shows that he had charge of Fort Ligonier, then 
one of His Majesty's forts, and that he was authorised 
to and did grant permits the same as a regular officer, 
before the Penns passed titles. 9 Immediately after 
the opening of the land office, in 1769, he is identi- 

* She married Balthaasr Bayard (or Byard, at they wrote It) In 1717. 
Died 1780. 

« For dates see chronological table at end of this chapter. 

From the date of his resignation In the British army, that Is 1788, to 
1767 there is a hiatus which has not been satisfactorily filled. The ooyy 
of the permit to Frederick Rhorer, which we give In the note to Chapter 
VII., and which has not before this time been made public, but which 
fixes a part of the disputed facts, shows* that in April, 1767, Arthur St. 
Clair, M late lieutenant In bis Msjssty's Sixtieth Regiment of Foot, baring 
the care of his Majesty's fort of Legonier," was employed in these parts. 
But the dates of his commissions and bis resignation correspond wfth the 
official records of the British srmy, from which they were takes. A copy 
of the " British Army Lists' " is in the library of the New York Historical 
Society, and these exactly agree with those furnished from the British 
War Office. Many writers say that after the close of the French and In- 
dian war (1764) Gen. Oage (who was a relative, and who afte r wa r d s c o m 
mended the British at Boston) appointed him to take command of the 
forts In Western Pennsylvania, and have the military stores contained In 
those forts removed to the headquarters of the army at Mew York. (Sea 
sketch in National TntelHpnoer, quoted in Lift and Panto Ssrvfaet, etc. ; 
also report of Committee of Claims, etc , Senate of the United States, Mr. 
Brodbead, Chairman, Thirty-fourth Congress, first session; also Day's 
M Historical Collections,*' pp. 686 and 687, and Repp's M History of West- 
era Pennsylvania," p. 281). We cannot be led to believe, from the evi- 
dence within reach, that he served with Bouquet In 1769-64. There wsa 
a Capt.8t Clair with Bouquet, but not Arthur. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, vol. x.p.483. St. Clair to president of Penn- . 
sylvania, 1785. 

* Fort Ligonier was garrisoned part of the time after Pontiac's war, 
1764, by provincial troops, commissioned by the Province. (Bee Col. 
Miles' Journal, elsewhere referred to, and In Penn. Arch., Second Series, 
vol. il. p. 660.) " In the year 1769 I was stationed at Ligonier, and had 
twenty-five men, picked out of the two battalions, under my command.** 
At present we are not prepared to say that the Province garrisoned these 
forts in Western Pennsylvania prior to the purchase of 1768, but think 
it did not; bnt that they were garrisoned or at least under command 
of regular officers. 

** His Msjesty, the king of Great Britain, having conquered the French 
in this country, all the forts and settlements the French had Is now be- 
come the property of the king of England."— Oroaam't Journal, 1766. 
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fied with some transactions as their agent. He then, 
with his brother-in-law, Capt. Bayard, took up large 
bodies of land in Ligonier Valley. In the descrip- 
tion of boundary lauds in old title papers he is some- 
times designated as captain and sometimes as lieuten- 
ant, but always by a military title. 

In May, 1770, he, with Crawford, Thomas Gist, and 
Pentecost, was among the justices of the peace ap- 
pointed by the proprietary government for Cumber- 
land County. In March, 1771, he was reappointed 
for Bedford County, and made prothonotary and chief 
clerk of the courts when that county was erected at 
•that time. He earnestly advocated the erection of a 
new county to the west of Laurel Hill, and when 
Westmoreland was formed in 1778 he was appointed 
by Richard Penn to the same offices he had held in 
Bedford. From this time till the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war he was the outspoken agent of the 
proprietaries. During 1774 his efficiency is made 
apparent by the records of the Province. He was in 
constant communication with those in authority, he 
advised with them, and the entire management of 
local affairs was left to him. In the exercise of his 
trust he became especially obnoxious to Dunmore, 
the Governor of Virginia, who demanded of the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania that St. Clair be delivered over 
to him, but the demand was refused, and met with 
the intimation that the proprietaries were responsible 
for the official acts of their magistrates. During the 
excitement of 1774 he was the foremost one in the 
sight of the people ; he rode day and night, and pre- 
vailed on the inhabitants not to leave, as they were 
about to do. But he made them take up arms in their 
defense; the government could not assist them, so 
they must assist themselves. He organized a per- 
manent militia, and promised the rangers pay, which 
was guaranteed by his own obligation. Under his 
direction and supervision the chain of block-houses 
along the rivers and the old military road was estab- 
lished. He advised the Penns to open a road for 
military purposes from Eittanning to Ligonier, and 
to erect a fort at that point, to be garrisoned by the 
soldiers of the Province. This point had been pointed 
out by Forbes as early as 1758 as important in a mili- 
tary view, and was the site of Fort Armstrong. 1 

The preservation of the Westmoreland settlements 
in 1774 is as much to be attributed to St. Clair's in- 
fluence over the Indian tribes as to any other cause. 
He spoke to them in manly and plain words, and they 
had the utmost confidence in him. In one of their 
conferences when he was not present they called him 
their friend and the Pennsylvanians their brothers. 
Afterwards when the agents appointed by Congress 
came out ; to visit the tribes about Fort Pitt and to 
secure their alliance they stopped with St. Clair on 
their way, and prevailed with him to accompany 
them. 

* Dor a foil account of throe afmirs ooe Penn. Archives, vol. ir. 



There is no doubt that St. Clair watched atten- 
tively the straggle between the colonies and the 
crown, and there is likewise no doubt that from the 
first; his mind was made up. With all the traditions of 
the 8cotch uppermost it was not in his strong nature 
to give in to the latest of the tyrannical rulers of hit 
native country, which the Scotch allowed was at that 
day held by the tenure of usurpation. And although 
the war of the. Revolution found him busied in do- 
mestic relations, yet he was recognised from the first 
as the friend of the colonies, and was in correspond- 
ence with the patriots in the East. That he was in- 
strumental in calling the meeting at Hannastown of 
May 16, 1775, and that he secured the passage of the 
remarkable resolutions that day adopted there can be 
no reasonable doubt 1 

DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

In that pathetic and heart-moving letter which he 
wrote in his old age to the Congressional Committee 
he says that bis first connection with the United States 
began in the year 1775. Congress had appointed com- 
missioners to repair to Fort Pitt to treat with the In- 
dians. On their way they called upon St Clair, and 
requested him to accompany them and act as their 
secretary. He did so, and in the course of the nego- . 
tiations formed the project of a volunteer expedition 
to surprise Detroit, which he thought practicable. 
The commissioners entered into the project warmly, 
and in a very short time he engaged between four and 
five hundred young men, who were to furnish their 
own horses, forage, and provisions. The measure 
being referred to Congress by the commissioners, was 
disapproved, for the reason 'that Gen. Arnold was at 
that time before Quebec, and its fall was considered 
certain. But Arnold failed. St. Clair was called to 
Philadelphia, and, resigning his office, he went to that 
city for instructions. 

We can, in the absence of any memoir, partially 
trace his career through the war. He first assisted to 
perfect the Associators in 1775, and on Jan. 1, 1776, 
in the "Account of the Bules and Regulations" for 
the Associators sent to the committees of the different 
counties, there is a memorandum that those for West- 
moreland were sent by Col. St. Clair. In the early 

* With the extreme modesty and unobtrusiYenees which always wore 
characteristic In him, he says in his letter to Gornrnor Pons, May tt» 
1776, ** I got a clanoe added, by which they bind themoolTeo to assist 
the cirll magistrates in the execution of the laws they have boon eocue- 
tomed to be gorerned by.** This clanoe was the fourth, and began, " That 
we do not wish or advise any innovations,'* etc. Bat that he drafted 
this paper I have little doubt. In his letter to Lieut-Col. Allen, nearly 
a year and a half after this (Ticonderoga, Sept 1, 1776), he says, "If I 
remember rightly, there were two points on which we were perfectly 
agreed : First, that independence was not the Interest of America if the 
liberties of America could be otherwise secured ; Secondly, if foreign 
troops were employed to reduce America to absolute sub mi ssi on , that 
Independence or any other mode was justifiable.*' this letter Is a most 
noble one. Here is the substance of the third and fifth clauses, and part 
of the condition* for which the colonies went to war. Who else hero 
was likely to talk of a " licentious soldiery** In the same sense as he, 
from a personal knowledge? 
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port of 1776 he was commissioned colonel by Congress 
in the Continental terries, end wee stationed in the 
eeetern pert of the State, where he wee engaged in 
different capacities in organising, recruiting, supply- 
ing, and proYisfontog the volunteers. 1 He advanced 
money to his own detriment in this service, some of 
which he did not get reimbursed for till many years 
after the war was over. Ae met as the troops could 
be furnished for campaigning he forwarded them, 
and being himself ordered with other contingents to 
cover the retreat of the American army from Canada 
under Arnold, he recruited and equipped for hie own 
command six full companies without expense to the 
State, and marched them by the 1st of May to the 
vicinity of Quebec. 1 

This campaign had been planned by Gen. Mont- 
gomery, but it came to an unfortunate termination. 
Montgomery was killed before Quebec, and Arnold, 
the next in command, who himself was wounded, 
conducted the retreat. St Clair served with Wayne 
under Gen. Thompson, the successor of Arnold, but 
who dying soon after he came to the command was 
succeeded by Gen. 8ullivan. Here his former mili- 
tary knowledge was of much advantage, for he it was 
who suggested to Gen. Thompson, who was then in 
command, the practicability of taking post at the 
village of Three Rivers to prevent the British trans- 
ports from passing up the ri? er. The plan was ap- 
proved, and 8t Clair was sent to take up a position. 
Sullivan now having arrived and taken command of 
the army, detached Thompson with reinforcements to 
support St. Clair and to take the command. But being 
overpowered and pushed back, and Thompson having 
been killed, the command fell to St. Clair, who carried 
the broken detachment back through the midst of a 
constantly increasing enemy to the headquarters at 
Sorel. 

The American army now withdrew from Canada 
in as masterful a manner as it had marched thither. 
The army went into quarters at Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, and there St Clair remained during the 
summer in camp duty. On Sunday, the 28th of July, 
to the soldiers drawn up in long lines, he read the 
Declaration of Independence which had been adopted 
by the Congress, when they threw their cape in air 
and cheered for the cause of the United Colonies. 

In August of this year, 1776, he was made a briga- 
dier, and joined Washington, who was then retreat- 
ing across the Jerseys before the elated British army 
under Howe. He fought under the eyes of the com- 
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mander-in-chief in* the closing battles of this cam- 
paign, at White Plains, at Trenton, and at Princeton, 1 
and all informed writers agree that he suggested to 
Washington that ruse of war by which the Hessians 
were surprised at Princeton. 

The campaign of 1777 opened with favor to the 
British. The fearful retreat from Long Island, and 
the miserable condition of the Continental army, 
encouraged the British to push this campaign with 
energy, and thus speedily crush out this rising sedi- 
tion. 

The plan of the British generals was to divide the 
colonies by the line of Hudson River, Lake George, 
and Lake Ghamplain. Clinton was to go up the river, 
and above Albany to unite with Burgoyne, who was 
to come down from Canada. The success of this 
plan would have been well-nigh fatal to the prospect 
of American independence. Between Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George was situated the strong for- 
tress of Ticonderoga, the same which CoL Ethan 
Allen had taken by the authority of the great Jeho- 
vah and. the Continental Congress. This fortress 
commanded the lakes and the passage of the isthmus. 
While it was held it debarred Burgoyne from effect- 
ing the junction. To hold this point was, therefore, 
of the utmost importance. St Clair, who enjoyed 
the confidence of the commander-in-chief, was raised 
to the rank of major-general, and superseding Gen. 
Schuyler, was sent with three thousand men to take 
command of the post, and at all hazards to hold it 

Burgoyne, passing Lake Champlain, took Crown 
Point and advanced against Ticonderoga. Gen. 
Schuyler, before he was transferred, had put the for- 
tress in good order. On the 19th of June, 1777, 
operations were commenced against the post On the 
20th of July the soldiers of Burgoyne took possession 
of Mount Defiance, a point on the right of the Amer- 
icans. This position adjoined and overlooked the 
fortress, but being deemed inaccessible, it had re- 
mained unoccupied by the Continentals. By the use 
of tackle, cannon were hoisted up its side by the 
enemy until the arms and the force there were suffi- 
cient to dislodge the garrison. 

St Clair called a council ot officers, and among 
them it was unanimously agreed that the hills which 

■ steapeetlrely, Oct. Ss, 177S, Dee. IB, 177S, aad Janeary, 1777. Baa- 
croft goai to extra patee to prore that St. Clair did aot edrlet WaahJag- 
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See WUhiacoa'a "Meawlrs," a W. Oreeaet -Lite of Gen. HathaaJal 
Or eaaa/* aad St Gtelrli "Banattre," It te aot, however, qoeaboaed 
that be directed the detail* of the aairch aad the laeldaatel prepara- 
ttea (Bryant** - Popalar Htetorj of the United Statea," chap, xxt, Stt). 
"8000 after nidnigfat the troopa qatetly withdrew by dctechaieate, aad 
aasrchlag by the right awed apoa Prineetoe. St Cteirt brigade of 
Hew Haaipshtrr, Goaaectfcat, aad^Maaawhaaatta troops, with two aU- 
poandera, auuvhed at the head of the eohnaa, with which flea. Waah- 
iagtoa rode."— 44 Lite aad Public Berrlces," ate, roLX p. 97, as qaotfag 
WIIMaaoa. 

Thai caaapaiga made hha a atajor-geaeral. Ia March, 1777, oa the 
reajgaatten of CoL Bead, St Oteir waa detailed by 1 
tantrgeaeraL 
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commanded the fort ought to have been previously 
fortified ; that it was too late for them now to be for- 
tified ; that if fortified it would require fully ten thou- 
sand men to man and , hold them ; and that the force 
at the disposal of the general was not in any way 
adequate to meet the enemy. It was determined, 
therefore, to abandon .the post. 

But the withdrawing the army now was a retreat 
The American force retired under cover to Hubbards- 
town and thence to Castleton, about thirty miles 
from Ticonderoga, where a stand was made. The 
British and German light troops had been sent in 
pursuit, and on the 7th of August overtook the rear- 
guard under Col. Warner at Castleton. The attack 
was sharp and bloody, and the British at first were 
routed, but the Americans not being supported by 
their comrades, the British and mercenaries renewed 
their attack, and with the bayonet dispersed the 
whole force of the rear-guard, with the loss to us of 
three hundred men. Col. Warner came in with the 
rest of his troops at Fort Ann. Altogether the loss 
of the Americans in this, one of the most disastrous 
retreats of the war, was about one thousand men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Of course a clamor was raised. Reasons plenty as 
blackberries were given why St Clair should not be 
shot, hung and quartered, banished. Some said he 
was incompetent, some cowardly, some treacherous. 
He said little, but demanded of right an inquiry in 
due form into his conduct and the circumstances of 
the surrender. After waiting for a long time a court 
of inquiry at last was formed, which was composed 
of some of the best officers in the army, which after 
sitting and considering the whole affair critically and 
with deliberation exculpated him from guilt ; and some 
then said that although he lost a fortress he saved a 
State. Burgoyne was forced to give his sword to 
Gates at Saratoga, and the two British armies were 
not, after all, joined together, notwithstanding their 
sanguine anticipations. 1 

t From the surrender of Ticonderoga and the retreat a prejudice wu 
raieed against St. Clair which he never could get rid of, and which hit 
enemies never ceased to make capital of. Good military men say that 
no better generalship was displayed throughout the war than that dis- 
played by him in withdrawing hie army and saving it from capture. The 
UmtUd Stale* flasatfs, a high authority in the army, has said on thle sub- 
Ject in a sketch of St. Clair. In speaking of hie defense before the court 
of inquiry, u Hie defense on that occasion it still extant, and exhibits 
a sample of profound generalship. Whilst the Eoglith language shall 
be admired, it will continue to be an example of martial eloquence." 

Facts dispel Illusions. Qen. Bargoyne's army numbered 7863 men, 
including 200 Canadians and 400 Indians ; St Clair bad 2200 men. Bur- 
goyne's artillery numbered 142 guns, and his was the best equipped 
army lor an offensive campaign in the field. The American works were 
equipped with 100 cannon of indifferent calibre and a small force of in- 
experienced artillerymen to serve them.— 1aJ* and Public Service, etc., 
p. 60. 

St. Clair left the Northern Department on the 20th of August (1777), 
in obedience to the orders of Congress, to report at headquarters and 
awaitan inquiry into his management at the North. Washington still 
remained faithful to him and never lost confidence in him. He, after 
8L Clair demanded it, utged the court of inquiry to be held. In Sep- 
tember, 1778, a court-martial, of which MaJ.-Gen. Lincoln was presi- 



During the time which intervened from the sur- 
render till the hoard of inquiry had finished their 
sittings he was suspended from any command. He 
was, however, with the army, and at Brandywine 
fought as a volunteer, and bad a horse shot from 
under him during the engagement. He was with the 
army at headquarters at Valley Forge. The court of 
inquiry not censuring him he was reinstated in public 
confidence, and was intrusted with the very arduous 
duties of organizing the levies of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey and sending them out to the armies 
in the field when needed. After the treason of 
Arnold, St. Clair was detailed by Washington to 
hold West Point, and he succeeded Gates in command 
at Philadelphia. On September the 29th, 1780, he sat 
with Lafayette, Parsons, Clinton, Knox, Huntingdon, 
and others, all well known for their uprightness, on 
the trial of Maj. Andrl, adjutant-general of the British 
army, who made their unanimous report that Andre* 
ought to be considered as a spy from the enemy and 
suffer death. 

When the last campaign was closing in the South, 
St Clair with Wayne, who together were using all 
their ingenuity in converting three old long-tailed 
coats into two short ones, and two old hats into one 
infantry cap, so that the men would bear some simi- 
larity with each other, was assigned with reinforce- 
ments to the Southern department, where the war was 
then raging. When the combined American and 
French armies circled around the British at York- 
town, St. Clair was there. Having arrived some time 
before the surrender, he was with that galaxy of il- 
lustrious men who stood in the trenches when the 
cause of the colonies was decided. He was then sent 
to reinforce Greene with the Pennsylvania troops, and 
they formed a junction in the beginning of 1782.* 

IN CIVIL LIFE. 

St. Clair came out of the Revolutionary conflict, 
not with the glory of some, but with the confidence 
of his great commander, and with the undiminished 
respect and esteem of his fellow-officers. He imme- 
diately entered into civil affairs. In 1788 he was 
elected a member of the Executive Council of Penn- 
sylvania, this department of the State government 



dent, was organised, and after a thorough hearing concluded their find- 
ing in the following words: 

M The Court hsTing duly considered the charges against Major-General 
St Clair and the evidence, are unanimously of opinion that he Is not 
guilty of either the charges preferred against him, and do unanimously 
acquit him of all and every of them with the highest honor.** 

» In 1783, at the solicitation of Congress, theu in Philadelphia, he 
went to the new levies (who had marched from Lancaster to the Con- 
gress to demand their pay, having refused to accept tbeir discharge until 
they were paid), and succeeded by his personal influence, together with 
Lafayette as his colleague, in quieting their mutinous spirit and sending 
them back to Lancaster. 

Feb. 24, 1784, he was made auctioneer of the city of Philadelphia by 
a resolution of the General Aesembly. He got into much trouble from 
this, as will be seen further on, he having appropriated some of the 
money he collected to pay individual debts,— bail' money. The < 
was lucrative. On the 13th of April, 1787, he was relieved of the o 
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reposing in a Council of Censors. He was returned 
for the county of Philadelphia, with Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg as his colleague. He made Philadelphia 
his home, and his family had resided there while he 
was in the army. He attended all the sittings of the 
Council. In its proceedings, and in the proceedings 
incident to the calling of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1791, we have the first visible line between the 
old political parties whose hostility to each other be- 
came so great St. Clair invariably took sides with 
that party which afterwards was known as the Fed- 
eral party, and which, under the leadership of Ham- 
ilton, antagonized the administration of Jefferson. 
. In 1785, St. Clair was elected to Congress, the 
members of that body being returned by the vote of 
the Assembly. In 1787 he was chosen president of 
that body. In 1790 he was the Federalist candidate 
for Governor, of the State, but was defeated by Gen. 
Mifflin. This was at the first election for a chief 
magistrate under the constitutional form. Mifflin 
was not only a popular man, but he belonged to the 
party which was the popular party of the State. But 
although St. Clair was unfortunate for his own ad- 
vantage in falling in with the destinies of that party, 
no one that knows his character would be bold enough 
to say that he belonged to it without principle. No 
man could' separate principle from consequences 
better than he. 

Under the act of Congress of July 13, 1787, St. 
Clair was appointed by President Washington and 
confirmed by Congress Governor of the Northwestern 
Territory, the Territory embracing all the region of 
country lying north and west of the Ohio River. 1 On 
July the 9th, 1788, he arrived at Fort Harmar, now 
Marietta. At this place, as the seat of the territorial 
government, he resided with his family. 1 On the 15th 
of July he published the order of Congress for the 
government, and soon after appointed judges and 
other officers. On January the 2d, 1791, when he 
arrived at Fort Washington, the site of Cincinnati, 
previous to his military expedition, he organized 
Hamilton County, which name he gave it after Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, and the beau ideal of the Federalists. Cin- 
cinnati was called in compliment to the Society of 
the Cincinnati, organized by officers who had seen 
actual service in the armies of the continent, and of 
which society St. Clair was an active member. 

The Indians being still hostile to the settlers in the 
western country where these were unable to resist 



l The Congress of which he was president passed the ordinance. 

* The citizens of Marietta gave special attention to the preparation of 
a residence for Governor St. Clair, and in the winter of 1790 his son 
Arthur, twenty-one years of age, and three daughters, Louisa, Jane, anil 
Margaret, with a middle-aged, sensible colored woman, who acted ns 
cook and housekeeper, took possession. Mrs. St. Clair still remained in 
the East— (Life and Public Services, etc., p. 160.) 

For a description of Louisa St. Clair, the eldest of these daughters, and 
of the brilliance of her intellectual accomplishments, etc., see Hildntli's 
"Pioneer History," quoted in ** Life and Public Services," etc., p. 160. 



them under their strange confederation and the new 
leaders who had risen among them, Gen. Harmar was 
sent out with a body of regulars and militia to sub- 
due them and to destroy their towns. But Harmar 
was defeated with terrible slaughter among hit ranks, 
and bis army was so crippled that a new one had to 
be organized for further operations. In the following 
year, 1791, St. Clair, on the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Washington, was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the army, and vested with powers almost dicta- 
torial within his territory. He had a force of two 
thousand regulars placed at his disposal, and was em- 
powered to call out such reinforcements of militia as 
might be necessary. In September, 1791, an army 
the largest and most efficient in officers, in numbers, 
and in equipage of any yet seen in the West was as- 
sembled at Fort Washington, the site of Cincinnati. 
This was under command of St. Clair. There were 
three complete regiments of United States infantry, 
two companies of artillery, and one company of cav- 
alry. There were six hundred militia to join him 
there, but most of these came up after he had left. 
They commenced their march on the 17th of Septem- 
ber. They cut a road through the wilderness and 
erected Fort Hamilton, on the Great Miami, some 
distance above Fort Washington. On the 4th of 
October they marched twenty miles farther, and built 
Fort Jefferson. A garrison was left at both posts. 
On the 24th of October they marched from the latter 
post. Shortly after they had left one of the militia 
regiments deserted, as these not infrequently did when 
about to meet the enemy, not being under regular 
discipline, called out only for a short time in an emer- 
gency, and commanded by officers who disliked supe- 
rior authority. The First Regiment of regulars was 
detached in pursuit of these, so that the army was 
now weakened and did not number above fourteen 
hundred men. The main body, however, moved for- 
ward to where Fort Recovery was afterwards erected 
by Gen. Wayne, now within the limits of Mercer 
County, Ohio. 

The villages of the Miami Indians were supposed 
to be only about twelve miles in distance from here. 
At this place, it being the head-waters of the Wabash 
River, where a number of small creeks flowed in from 
various directions, the army encamped. The general 
had it in view to throw up some earthworks in order 
to hold a secure position, and to protect his baggage 
and artillery till the other regiment should come up, 
before advancing farther in the hostile country. This 
was on the 3d of November. Late that afternoon, 
and in the evening, the general was engaged with the 
engineers in planning the proposed works. At night 
the sentries were posted, and everything appeared 
quiet. The army was encamped in two lines. The 
front of the first line was covered by a creek, the one 
side by the river, while a creek protected the flank of 
the second line. During the night there was no alarm 
whatever, and consequently no suspicion of danger. 
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Some few hours before daybreak, under the expecta- 
tion of an attack, or at least to have the men in a 
state of readiness, the general had the reveille beaten 
and the troops paraded under arms. They thus stood 
watchful till daybreak, when they were dismissed to 
their tents to get some further rest But the men had 
scarcely lain down when a rifle fired from some of the 
militiamen in front was followed by a sharp irregular 
volley in the same direction. The drums beat, the 
officers formed the men, the militia came pouring in 
from the front, and in a few minutes all was stir and 
confusion. The militia coming in, pursued by swarms 
of Indians, broke over the ranks' of the regulars, and 
bore down all before them. The Indians themselves 
penetrated beyond the first ranks, and tomahawked 
some of the wounded officers who had been carried 
back to have their wounds dressed. In no long time 
the whole body of the army was encompassed by a 
livid stream of fife on all sides round. St. Clair 
was suffering from a fever, and was unable to mount 
a horse, but part of the time during the battle was 
carried from place to place on a litter. False allega- 
tions of cowardice were imputed to him ; but there is 
nothing to warrant this. He was not in respect to his 
person a coward, but the reverse is the truth. During 
this engagement he had eight bullet-shots through 
his clothes, and he was among the last to leave the 
field of battle. He directed the men to carry him to 
the place where the firing was the heaviest, and where 
the men were falling on all sides. Here the brave 
Col. Darke, an officer of Revolutionary distinction, 
was trying his utmost to allay the consternation of 
the men and to hold the lines steady. When St. 
Clair came up he directed the colonel and his men to 
make a sudden and rapid charge with the bayonet. 
The charge was made and with some effect, for swarms 
of the red-backed creatures rose up before the lines 
of infantry out of the high grass and fled before them. 
But as the soldiers could not overtake them, they re- 
covered their courage, and soon after from behind 
every kind of shelter poured such a fire upon the sol- 
diers that they in turn were driven back. A second 
time was the charge with the bayonet made and fol- 
lowed with the same result. When the artillery was 
brought up the horses and the men were destroyed 
before they could do any service. 

But we cannot recount the battle at length. It 4s 
enough to say that the whites resisted bravely, but 
were borne back through the wild lands. Discipline 
availed little. The panic spread to all the troops. 
Behind every tree was an Indian, and with the bul- 
lets came flights of arrows, whose murderous wounds 
made the men shriek out. It is said the savages 
never showed inore bravery. They ran in screaming, 
and tomahawked the men in the ranks or among 
their comrades. The men were sometimes huddled 
together like sheep, whence the slaughter, in respect 
of the number engaged, was prodigious. The ranks 
could not be formed in military order, and the field- 



pieces of the regulars were of no use. These were 
finally captured by the Indians, with the exception 
of two which were thrown into one of the streams. 
Many died heroically. Acts of daring and of hero- 
ism which have delighted two generations of readers 
are recorded in the various tales of the border. It 
was long reported, and it is yet historically asserted, 
that the water of the creek to the front was reddened 
with blood. The men at last gave way, and the re- 
treat became a panic. A part of the army reached 
Fort Washington. Few of the munitions were saved, 
for the men threw away even their arms. When the 
second army of Kentucky volunteers which after- 
wards came out took possession of the battle-field, 
the found within a little space three hundred skull- 
bones, and for miles the road was strewn with the 
remains of the army. From the official lists of 
the adjutant-general, five hundred and ninety-three 
were reported 1 dead and two hundred and fourteen 
wounded. 

The chief of the hostiles in this battle was Mishi- 
kinakwa, or Little Turtle, a son of a Miami chief by 
a Mohican woman. He was the chief leader of the 
warriors of all the tribes in that country. He died in 
1812, and his grave is shown to the whites near Fort 
Wayne. His portrait may be seen in the War Office 
at Washington. 

He has been described by one who saw him at 
Montreal soon after the defeat. He was at that time 
a little over forty-five years of age, was six feet high, 
of a very sour and morose countenance, and appar- 



i Echo* of the BattU.—~On the day of battle Gen. St Clair wm not 
in his uniform, bat wore a ooarae caflb coat and a three-cornered hat. 
He had a long cne and large lock* flowing beneath hie bearer. Early 
in the action, when near the artillery, a ball graced the aide of his face 
and cnt off a portion of one of hie locks. - During the action eight balls 
passed through hit clothes and hat After hie horses were killed he 
exerted himself on foot for a considerable time daring the action with 
a degree of alertness that surprised everybody who saw him. After 
being on foot for some time, and when nearly exhausted, a pack-horse 
was brought to him. This he rode during the remainder of the day, 
although he could scarcely prick him out of a walk." He had two 
horses killed, one after the other, In the act of mounting them. 

Narrative of the Campaign. 
The great Mohawk chief, Tha-yen-da-ne-ge-a (Joseph Brant, alias 
Gept Brant), was, so well-informed historians say, In this battle, al- 
though not suspocted on account of the professions of friendship for the 
Americans. This calls to miod the u legend of Louisa St Clair,** in 
which the story is that young Brant, the son of the great chief, and 
who was in lore with Louisa St Clair, was there, and that he ordered 
his warriors to shoot St Clair's horses but not him. To this was ac- 
counted the noteworthy reason of his baring to many horses killed 
about him and himself escaping unhurt. This " legend,** being nothing 
but a romantic love story, was once very popular In the Northwest, and 
is yet to be met with in republications. — See ** Life and Public Services,** 
etc., quoted above. 

From the Congreetional Committee' » Report Appointed to Inquire into 

the Defeat 
" The committee conceive it but justice to the commandeit|n-chlef to 
say that in their opinion the failure of the late expedition can in no 
respect be imputed to his conduct either at any time before or during 
the action, but that as his conduct in nil the preparatory arrangements 
was marked with peculiar ability and seal, so his* conduct during the 
action furnishes strong testimonies of his coolness and intrepidity.** 
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ently very crafty and subtile. His drew was Indian 
moccasins, a blue petticoat that came half-way down 
his thighs, a European surtout and waistcoat. His 
head was bound by an Indian cap, which hung half- 
way down his back, and almost entirely covered with 
plain silver brooches, to the number of more than two 
hundred. He had two ear-rings to each ear. The upper 
part of each of these was formed by three medals 
about the size of a dollar; the lower part was formed 
of quarter-dollars, and fell more than twelve inches 
from his ears, one from each ear over his breast, the 
other over his back. He had three very large nose 
jewels of silver, which were curiously plaited. 

St. Clair held the commission of Governor of the 
Northwestern Territory from 1787 to 1802, a period 
of fifteen years, when he was removed by President 
Jefferson. Fault has been found with Jefferson for 
this act, and those who take exception assert that it 
was done with a spiteful political spirit. St. Clair 
was a strong Federalist, an adorer of the political 
doctrines of Hamilton. He had been indiscreet in 
his expressions of favor for the unpopular adminis- 
tration of John Adams, who brought contempt and 
opprobrium upon his party by the countenance he 
gave the notorious and justly obnoxious alien and 
sedition laws. But, taken ou the whole, we are of 
opinion it would necessitate a misconstruction of mo- 
tives and facts and require yet undiscovered testi- 
mony to establish authoritatively the assertion that 
St. Clair's removal was instigated by the malevolence 
of Jefferson. 1 

As Governor of that Territory which now exists as 
five independent States and includes millions of the 
foremost citizens of the Republic, his duties were ar- 
duous, his tail unceasing, and the results marvelous. 

1 The truth is great opposition had grown up against St. Clair w Gov- 
ernor on account of antagonism to the formation of a State out of a 
portion of the Territory, which was the nearly unanimous wish and 
desire of the inhabitants of Ohio, and also on account of his avowed op- 
position to the new State's constitution, and of his disagreement with a 
majority of the Legislature of the Territory. His biographer, the Hod. 
W. H. Smith, who certainly has not countenanced the action of Jeffer- 
son in removing St. Clair, says, "It is known that Mr. Jefferson's friend- 
ship for St. Clair influenced him, and that it was only after it was re- 
ported to him some months later, upon what seemed to be reliable 
authority, that Governor St. Clair had spoken against Democratic gov- 
ernment that he issued the order of removal."— Life and Public Services, 
•to., vol. i., 240. 

"He even entered the lists in a public discussion, and printed a 
pamphlet in defense of the administration after the blunder of the 
alien and sedition law, and sent it to Mr. Adams wiUi his compli- 
ments."— Ibid., 234. 

Announcement of Removal. 
** Department of State, Washington, Nov. 22, 1802. 
'* Arthur St. Clair, Esq.: 

"Sir,— The President observing in an address lately delivered by you 
to the Convention held at Cliillicotlie an intemperance and indecorum 
of language towards the legislature of the United States, and a diaor. 
ganizing spirit'and tendency of very evil example, and grossly violating 
the rules of conduct enjoined by your public station, determines that 
your commission as Governor of the Northwestern Territory shall cease 
on receipt of this notification. 

" I am, etc., 

" James Madison." 



For an idea of the duties incumbent on him and the 
large discretionary power vested in him, one should 
examine the ordinances and the laws of Congress 
relative to the subject. By these be was made not only 
the executive but the law-giver of that vast extent of 
country, as he and his judges in council had the 
power not only to enforce but to make the laws for 
its government. But he devoted himself here, as he 
did elsewhere, wholly to the duties of bis trust The 
early records of the State of Ohio attest his labors. 
Although his salary was not adequate to cover even 
his traveling expenses, he never once relaxed bis ex- 
ertions. He seems to have been well aware of the 
importance and the magnitude of the trust reposed in 
him. He established laws, erected counties, selected 
officers, fixed titles, held treaties with the Indians, 
and saw that justice was administered in due form of 
law. He refers to this subject in the answer to the 
ladies of New York, who in his latter days had pre- 
sented him with a small sum of money: 

" I had fondly hoped." says he, " that my military sanies* had barn of 

benefit to my country ; but let that pass. Besides these services, which 
you have so kindly euloglted, I, at my own expense in a great measure, 
raised up a colony to the United Slates from thirty man to sixty thou- 
sand , amalgamated the most heterogeneous mass of population ; carried 
law, religion, »nd manners to the extreme bounds of the Territory; made 
the people happy, and laid the foundation for the conUnuance of that 
happiuees to millions yet unborn, in the accomplishment of which every 
faculty of miud and body were unceasingly employed." 

And in this he evidences the prescient wisdom of 
prophecy. 

HIS LAST DAYS. 

Upon his removal from the governorship St. Clair 
came back to Ligonier Valley. Here, in the midst of 
a large tract of land, he had in the* latter part of his 
official career erected a house in anticipation of the 
time when he should be relieved of public duties ; 
here part of his family resided before he came back, 
and here he fondly hoped to pass the remainder of 
his life in the agreeable ease and rest which the sol- 
dier in the camp and the statesman in the council- 
room always anticipates. The building was regarded 
as a sumptuous and well-apportioned mansion-house 
for the time. It was handsomely painted and papered, 
and besides ordinary apartraeute had a suite of bed- 
rooms. It was situated about two miles northwest of 
Ligonier, near Mill Creek. Nothing now remains of 
the original structure intact except the room which 
he left with its quaintly-carved mantel-piece and 
wainscoting. The painting over the fireplace has 
been destroyed. Here he settled down with his fam- 
ily, and began to build up in his old days his broken 
fortune. He erected a furnace, and for a time carried 
on the manufacture of castings, but after a few years 
leased the works to James Hamilton & Co. at a rental 
of three thousand dollars per annum. He also got 
his mill in running order, and continued actively 
engaged in business until he was crippled by the 
executions of his creditors. 

The history of his financial embarrassment is not 
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devoid of interest. The blind goddess jn this as in 
all things treated him rudely. He gal frith his wife 
fourteen thousand pounds (equivalent to seventy 
thousand dollars )♦ Besides this he had large dona- 
tions of land from the king/ from the Penns, from 
the State, and from Congress. His investments in 
real estate, so far as the investments went, were judi- 
cious, but these all in his sinister fortune melted away 
like snow in the sunshine. He drew salaries and 
was in the possession of emoluments and perquisites 
during all his public life, but these scarcely reached 
from one accounting day to the next. He was always 
in a position to invest and speculate in remunerative 
and safe enterprises, but he never' tainted his hands 
with bribes or touched what bore the semblance of 
peculation. In a letter to his friend, the Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Giles, he says that the office of Governor of 
the Northwestern Territory was forced on him by his 
friends, who thought it would be an opportunity of 
replenishing his finances; but it proved otherwise, 
for he " had neither the taste nor the genius for spec- 
ulation in land, nor did he consider it consistent with 
his office." So when he retired here, after his removal 
from office, he was hopelessly in debt, and some years 
later was sold out by the sheriff. 

It is perhaps true that some of bis losses were 
caused by negligence, and might not have happened 
had he been more provident, but nearly all his finan- 
cial embarrassment is chargeable to the zeal with 
which he served his country, and were debts due and 
owing by the people of the republic, in whose ser- 
vice he was employed all his life. When he went to 
the Revolutionary army he left his mill — the first one 
erected in the West — to his neighbors for their use 
while he was gone. When he took possession of it 
on his return he found it a pile of rubbish. In one 
of his memorials he states that when he went to the 
army he could not leave his young wife, born and 
bred in the city of Boston, of the first connections 
there, and accustomed to the most fashionable circles, 
on a frontier so hostile, and was thus compelled to 
dispose of his principal farm, on which he had ex- 
pended a large amount of money, at great sacrifice. 
He sold it for £2000, payable in installments, but so 
rapid was the depreciation of the Continental cur- 
rency that of this amount he lost £1900. He then 
had to purchase a house in the East for his family 
while he was in the service. This he sold at the end 
of the # war ; one-half of the price he lost by the bank- 
ruptcy and suicide of the purchaser. He indorsed 
for his friends and feHow*officers, and by this lost 
large sums, which he paid upon demand so far as he 
was able. 

From 1803 to 1813, at various times, St. Clair pre- 
sented memorials to Congress and to the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania for relief. In these memorials he him- 
self gives the cause or occasion which induced him to 
present them. To the Assembly he says that as early 
as 1774 he supplied nearly all the forts and block- 
16 



houses in Westmoreland County with arms and the 
means of defense at his own expense. When, in the 
darkest days of the Revolution, Washington, seeing 
his army melting away like snow, appealed to him to 
save to him the Pennsylvania line, the flower of the 
army, St. Clair immediately responded by advancing 
the money for recruiting and for bounty, and by St. 
Clair's and Col. William Butler's individual exer- 
tions and influence their object was accomplished. 
To .part of this claim the government afterwards 
pleaded the statute of limitations. He was shut out 
on this statute by substantially the following argu- 
ment : " True it is, we, the government of the United 
States, do justly owe you so and so much, but because 
you have never asked to be repaid until now the pre- 
sumption of the law is that you have been repaid." 
But the indebtedness which was the direct cause of 
his losing his real property had been contracted 
during his governorship. . During his incumbency of 
this office he acted as superintendent of Indian affairs 
in the Territory, and in that capacity negotiated sev- 
eral treaties of importance, in the transaction of 
which to a successful termination it was apparent 
that the appropriation by Congress was inadequate, 
whence he was compelled to advance funds out of his 
own pocket to consummate his ends. In negotiating 
one of these treaties he expended about $16,000, and 
for which only $8000 had been appropriated. When 
the army for the campaign of 1791 had collected 
together, and it was found that the sum authorized 
by Congress for the purpose was loo small for the exi- 
gencies of the project, he personally guaranteed tc 
the quartermaster-general, James O'Harra, the re- 
payment of a large sum in order that the army might 
be victualed and supplied. When he presented his 
account in 1799 for payment, he was informed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that there " were no moneys 
appropriated by the Legislature to pay such further 
disbursements." On this subject St. Clair says that he 
became personally liable to the contractor, O'Harra, 
to whom he gave his bond for $7042, on the express 
promise of the Secretary of the Treasury that it 
should be repaid with interest. This bond remain- 
ing unpaid, suit was brought, and judgment obtained 
against St. Clair by his own confession for $10,682.17, 
debt and interest. Upon this judgment execution 
was from time to time issued, and upon it the entire 
remaining part unsold, which included all his real 
estate, was sold. The time of sale could not have 
happened at a more inopportune time. The embargo 
had driven money out of the country. The valua- 
tion of that part of his real estate levied upon under 
these executions has been fixed at $50,000 ; but it did 
not fetch more than paid the debt and accrued inter- 
est upon this one judgment. James O'Harra, by his 
lawyer, bought all the property. 

Judgment was confessed upon the O'Harra bond 
in August, 1803, and the sheriff, Alexander Johnston, 
Esq., soon after, by the orders of O'Harra through 
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to contemplate. After he was turned out of house 
and home he removed to the summit of Chestnut 
Ridge, and there lived in a log house alongside the 
old State road. The cabin stood on a barren and 
rocky piece of land which his son Daniel, who had 
saved some little money, bought as an asylum for his 
old father and family. Here, to nurse life a little 
longer, to keep his family together, to care for his 
wife, now hurt in intellect, and torget coarse bread for 
his dependent flock of children and grandchildren, 



We had a sore engagement near to Fort Jefferaon ; 

St. Clair was our commander, which may well remembered be, 

For we lost nine hundred met} in the Western Ter-ri-to-ree." 

Several versions of this ballad s'ill exist, and there are two preserved 
in Dr. Frank Cowan's " Poems and Ballads,* 1 etc. 

6 The*biogi apher of Gen. Lewis Case, quoted in " Life and Public Ser- 
vices," etc., p. 252, refers to Cass' acquaintance with St. Clair, and thus 
describes him : " Gen. St. Clair was a most interesting relic of the Revo- 
lutionary period ; tall, erect, though advanced in years, well educated, 
gentlemanly, thoroughly acquainted with the world, and abounding ta 
anecdotes descriptive of the men aud scenes he bad encountered in his 
eventful career. Lewis Cass saw him for the last time some years before 
his death in a rude cabin, supporting himself by selling supplies to the 
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and at no time and under no circumstance did the 
superior manhood of the man appear to better ad- 
vantage. Here he forgot that the country had taken 
from him the best years of his life, and after having 
taken and appropriated his services and his money 
when it was needy and helpless, refused to recom- 
pense him now that it was able and strong. He 
even forgot himself, and of all those whose names 
were subscribed to the institution of the Order of the 
Cincinnati, of which he was president for the State 
of Pennsylvania, none could so appropriate the motto 
which encircled the medallion on the breast of the 
eagle of their decoration, " Omnia relinquii $ervare 
rempublicam." 

At length this life, of which want, neglect, con- ! 
tumely, ingratitude and injustice, domestic inquietude 
and disease so largely made a part, drew to a close. On 
the 30th of August, 1818, as he was coming down the 
road from his home to Youngstown, at the foot of the 
ridge, driving his pony in a rough, jolting wagon, by 
some means he fell or was thrown out on the ground. 
The road was rough and very abrupt, and as the turn- 
pike had lately been opened this road was suffered to 
fall into neglect. When he was found he was insen- 
sible. His pony had moved no great distance. He 
was taken home and cared for ; but he never gained 
consciousness, and on the next day the great soul, 
overladen with unutterable woe and misery, was at 
rest for evermore. 1 

From a copy of the Register which contains the 



wagoners who toweled the road, one of the moet striking instances of 
the mutations which chequer life.** 

The following reminiscence to taken from the celebrated letter of 
Hon. Eltoha Whittlesey to Hon. Bichard Brodhead, chairman nf the 
Committee of Claim* United States Senate. Mr. Whittlesey, by the way, 
was the first representatire of the Ashtabula District in Ohio In Con- 
gress, the Garfield district Until Mr. Garfield ceased to represent that 
district it had but three representatives, Mr. Whittlesey, Mr. Joshua Gid- 
dings, and Mr. Garfield. 

He says, " In 1816 three persons and myself performed a jonrney from 
Ohio to Connecticut on horseback in the month of May. Having under- 
derstood that Gen. St. Clair kept a small tavern on Chestuut Ridge, 
eight miles east of Greeasburg, or the distance may have been greater, 
I proposed that we stop at his house and spend the night. He had no 
grain for our horses, and after spending an hour with him In the most 
agreeable and interesting conversation respecting his early knowledge 
of the Northwestern Territory, we took our leave of him with deep 
regret. 

"I never was in the presence of a man that caused me to feel the 
same degree of veueratiou and esteem. He wore a citixeo's dress of 
black of the Revolution ; his hair clubbed and powdered. When we 
entered he arose with dignity and received us most courteously. His 
dwelling was a common double log house of the western country, that 
a neighborhood would roll up In an afternoon. Chestnut Ridge was 
bleak and barren. There lived the friend and confidant of Washington, 
the ex-Governor of the fairest portion of creation. It was in the neigh- 
borhood, If not in the view, of a large estate at Ligonler that he owned 
at the commencement of the Revolution, and which, as I have at times 
understood, was sacrificed to promote the success of the Revolution. 
Poverty did not cause him to lose self-respect ; and were he now living 
his personal appearance would command universal admiration." 

This reminiscence was written May 16, 1856. 

i When 1 was quite a boy I often spoke with the old lady who found 
him on the roadside. She, with another woman, were going out for 
berries when they came upon him. Her name was Susan Steiubarger. 



proceedings of the meetings at Greensburg we obtain 
the following:* 

" When, therefore, the news of the death of the 
general reached Greensbarg, the inhabitants of the 
town, who held his services and his character in high 
regard, met in a public meeting at the court-house ; 
James Brady, Esq., was called to preside, and Bichard 
Coulter, Esq., was selected as secretary. At the 
meeting the following resolutions were unanimously 
pdopted: 

u Rmobtd, Thai the wishes of the corporation and citiaene of Greens- 
burg that the remains of the late MaJ.-Gen. Arthur Saint Clair may be 
.nterred in the burying-ground in said place be respectfully communi- 
cated to the family of the deceased. 

M Besolatd, That the following gentlemen be a committee of arrange- 
ment to superintend the funeral, if the family of the deoeased ooneent 
to the removal of the remains. Dr. James Postlewaithe, A. W. Foster, 
John Bead, Simon Drum, Jr., John H. Wise, George Armstrong, D aniel 
Maclean, and Bichard Coulter. 

u Jambs Beady, Ok mi rmam. 
M Richard Coultba, See." 

The following letter was sent to Mrs. Louisa Kobb, 
the eldest daughter of the general : 

M Gasmnuuao, August Slat! 1818. 
M Madam: 

M In obedience to the resolution of the corporation and dtJsens of 
Greensburg, we beg leave respectfully to present to the family of Gen. 
St. Clair their condolence at the melancholy event of his death. Desi- 
rous to express some small token of respect for the memory of a man 
whose name is conspicuous on the page of our history as one of the 
heroes who achieved our Independence, we are directed to obtain per- 
mission from the family that the body of our lamented friend may be 
deposited near us. 

M Mr. Drum will have all necessary arrangements made at Youngstown, 
in unison with those which are preparing here, to do honor for the occa- 
sion. 

" We are, Madam, respectf u lly 
(signed by the Committee of Arrangement). 

M Mm. Louisa Bora." 

In addition to the prompt action taken by the citi- 
zens of the borough, arrangements had also been 
made both at Ligonier and at Unity burying-ground, 
with the expectation that the remains would be laid 
at one or the other of these places,* but the consent 
of the family was finally obtained to have them rest 
in the graveyard of the Presbyterian congregation at 
Greensburg. 

The committee went to the home of tne deceased 
and accompanied the remains. The funeral was re- 
ceived about a mile from town by the Greensburg 
Volunteers, commanded by Col. Ely Coulter, and the 
Masonic lodge joined the procession on the road 
about half a mile out. The procession halted in the 

s The article, in addition to this, gives a biographical sketch of St, 
Clair, which, we may remark, has furnished the substantial material for 
every sketch which we have yet met with. That part of it was copied 
entire and submitted as an original contribution to Morris St Willis* N*o 
York Mirror, under the heading of " American Biography,** and from 
thence copied extensively into other periodicals. Although the article 
is scholarly and elegant, yet in some essentials it is defective, and In 
some statements, as later research has shown, not exact 

* Hamlet. " It Is not very strange, for my uncle is King of Denmark, 
and those that would make mouths at him while my father lived give 
twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred ducats apiece for his picture in little, 
'Sblood, there is something in this more than natural, if philosophy 
could find It out"— Hamlet, Act III. S. 2. 
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would sit for hours together at the table of the back 
room of the village tavern, absent in thought, appar- 
ently lost to the present, and seeing only the past or 
into the future. He came down almost daily to the 
village, which was but a few miles from his house. 
Here he frequently met Findley, the member of 
Congress from our district, and the most popular pol- 
itician of his day, and these would talk together, 
having a time over their glass of punch in the low 
bar-room of Skyle's tavern. He usually rode upon a 
small gray horse, but sometimes in a heavy, low- 
wheeled, wooden-axled carriage. He is described by 
persons who recollect him as being a tall man, square 
shouldered, cleanly shaved, his cheek-bones very 
prominent, and with a certain dignity of carriage and 
address. He was no longer erect, but there was no 
mistaking the military bearing of the man. 

As an officer he must have been fine-looking and 
commanding. As ensign he is described as tall, 
graceful, dignified, with chesnut hair, handsome blue 
eyes, and blond complexion, master of all the accom- 
plishments of the drawing-room, including the art of 
entertaining conversation. His portrait in oil, taken 
at a late date, in the Continental uniform, may now 
be seen in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

In considering the character of St. Clair there are 
two incidents which recur to us and illustrate a 
phase of his character better perhaps than an array 
of words. When Robert Hanna was using his influ- 
ence to have his settlement made the abiding-place of 
justice for the new county, he stopped on his way to 
the East at St. Clair's house. St. Clair, then the 
agent of the Penns, taking the opportunity offered to 
send a communication to the Council, wrote a letter 
to President Shippen, wherein he stated that it was 
owing to Hanna's influence and personal interests 
that he controlled the other trustees to fix on his set- 
tlement afe the county-seat. " I beg you will excuse 
inaccuracies/' so he writes, " as I write in the greatest 
hurry, Mr. Hanna holding his horse while I write." 

Hie next incident occurred long after. St. Clair 
and Findley met together once when the former was 
well-nigh shelterless and the latter one of the most 
prominent men of his day. Findley inadvertently, 
and perhaps through sympathy, said, " I pity your 
case, general, and heartily sympathize with you;" 
whereupon the old warrior straightening himself up, 
with his eyes flashing the fire they were wont to when 
the bugles blared and the men fell into line, replied, 
" I am sorry, sir, that I cannot appreciate your sym- 
pathy." 

The death of St. Clair, surrounded as it was by so 
many circumstances of neglect, was a fit occasion for 
writers of the old school to dwell on the romanticism 
of solitude and exile, and to write essays on the pro- 
verbial aphorism respecting the ingratitude of repub- 
lics. He has been described as the recluse of the Al- 
leghenies, as a hermit, as a philosopher in exile, as a 
sage in rags. One romaocist, who wrote to satisfy 



the taste of the metropolis, describes his death as oc- 
curring in a miserable hut on the mountain top, in 
the midnight of winter, during such a storm as howls 
through the Alps, or as that which swept over Eng- 
land and carried off the soul of the great Oliver Crom- 
well. But there was no romance in his latter end. It 
is true that the tourist can at this day, standing near 
his old home, look out upon as fair and romantic a 
scene as he will see anywhere in America. Perhaps 
nowhere else could the shade of the dead see a land- 
scape so nearly resembling those which he himself 
saw when a boy in his own Scotland. On the one 
side you may take in view the broad Ligonier Valley, 
with the long*lapping hills losing themselves in the 
Jiorizon in the far distance. On the other side you 
shall see the valley which lies between the western 
slope of the Ridge and the Whortleberry mils. To 
the right, within a half-amphitheatre, "green-walled 
by the hills," is the brisk town of Latrobe, the Ligo- 
nier Valley Railroad winding along the basin of the 
Loyalhanna, which, breaking through the Ridge after 
devious windings through marshes and around shelv- 
ing banks, loses itself behind the knolls to the north. 
You can trace the Pennsylvania Railroad by its bur- 
nished rails where it -crosses the valley. Down be- 
neath you, you will see the roofs and the long, single 
street of the old-time village of Youngstown, and trace 
the gray turnpike as it crawls over the hills eight 
miles beyond. On an upland, against a background 
of woods, are the college and cloisters of the Benedic- 
tine Monastery of St. Vincent's ; to the left the slated 
roofs, the bay-windows, and red chapel of the .Con- 
vent of St. Xavier's ; innumerable tasty farm-hdfcses 
and orchards, white barns, square school-houses, £m 
broad expanses of meadow all along alternate as far 
as you can see, while the abruptness of the broken 
hills ceases, and their blue tops vanish in an unde- 
finable line into the south, as do the sloping lands 
which extend far on into the rich heart of the west. 
It was all different when he stood there. He might 
have seen when he came there a few poorly-built 
houses, forming a hamlet on one side, and the same 
on the other. Here and there the smoke rising above 
the trees from the cabins of the first settlers, and an 
almost unbroken forest on all sides, and known a 
people struggling for a living, — a people who to him 
were neither kind, nor with sympathy such as he 
needed, and even without respect A little cleared 
patch with its stony soil and deadened trees that 
stood like giants to sentinel enchanted land, was 
about his door. The wild animals might yet be heard 
at night, and the lonesome birds of evil croaked in 
broad day around the edge of the clearing. Even 
the mossy rocks covered with ferns and rhododen- 
drons as they sheltered venomous snakes, could not 
appear to him as they appear to those drawn thither 
through pleasure or by curiosity. To a place of such 
surroundings as these it was that the old man, broken 
with the storms of state, had come to lay his weary 
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bones among us. With him it is all ow: he sleeps 
his last sleep, he has fought his last battle ; no sound 
can awake him to glory again, — 

"He now It In hit grave; 
After Urn's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treaaon hM don* bit wont : nor steel, oor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch bin farther." i 

1 Memorandum of lands taken by 8t CUir lo Western Pennsylvania: 

The within it taken from the record* of the land-omce, and can be 
relied on at correct 

The landt are divided Into three kinds, application, warrant, and dona- 
tion landa, according to the designation of the original title. 

By application dated 13d Nov., 1767, St. Clair got 317 acres, situate one- 
half mile below the Frankatown road, Bedford County. They were pat- 
ented 8ept. 6, 1785, to Bartholomew Boucher, on the Frankatown road. 
Inclusive of Yellow Springe. 

By application dated 3d April, 1709, he got 412 acres, 67 perchet, tltn- 
ate four mllet above Ltgooier, at the great bend of the Loral henna. 
Tblt is now Donegal townthip, Westmoreland. 

By application in right of John Grant, dated 7th April, 1709, he got 
270 acres, 80 perchet, alto In Donegal townthip. They were patented Oct 
17, 1788. Th ree h undred and seventy-two perchet along Loyalnanna were 
patented to Daniel 8t. Cltlr. 

By application dated 23d June, 1709, be got 339 acres. They were pat- 
ented Oct 17, 1788. Ninety-two perchet along the Loyalnanna Creek 
were patented to Daniel St Clair. 

By warrant dated 23d Not., 1773, he obtained 692 acres, situate in 
Llgonler townthip, Westmoreland County, being an octagon surrey of 
different dates. It sayt that he was commandant at the pott of Fort 
Llgonler In April, 1769. 

By warrant dated 24th Sept, 1783, he obtained 6219 acres and 36 
perches, situated on Chestnut Kidge and Loyalnanna Creek. The tract 
ilas patented 22d July, 1794, and got by resolution of the General As- 
sembly. 

By warrant dated 16th Not., 1787, he got 81 acres, situated In the forks 
of Mill and Loyalhanna Creeks and adjoining the octagon tract 

By warrant dated 19th July, 179 i, he got 394% acres, situated in 
Southampton townthip, Somerset County. They were patented June 22, 
1870, to John, Henry, and Matthias Bausman. 

By warrant dated April 30, 1791, he got 266 acres, situated In Fairfield 
township, Westmoreland CountT, adjoining his other lands. They were 
patented 7th May, 1870, to Eliza Denny. 

By donation dated Februaay, 1786, Maj.-Gen. Arthur St Clair obtained 
from the State of Pennsylranla 2000 acres. There were 1000 teres of this 
in Crawford County, divided into two tracts ; there were 600 in Erie and 
600 acres in Lawrence. St Clair owned 10,881 acres In all, and of these 
8270 acres were situated in Westmoreland County. 

Chronological Table of £e**te. etc, in the Career of Gem. St. Clair. 
Born, 1734. 

Ensign 60th Begt (Royal Americans) of Foot May 13, 1767. 
With Amherst at Louisburg, Canada, May 28, 1758. 
Lieutenant, April 17, 1759. 
Capture of Quebec, Sept 13, 1759. 
Married at Boston, May 14, 1760. 
Resigned his commission, April 16, 1762. 
On special service in a civil ca|utcity In Western Pennsylvania, having 

charge of Fort Ligonier. 1767-69. 
Appointed surveyor for the District of Cumberland by Penn, April 6, 

1770. 
Appointed county justice and member of the Proprietary Council for 

Cumberland County, 23d May, 1770. 
Appointed justice of the Court (Ded. Pot), prothonotary, register, and 

recorder for Bedford County, llth-12th March, 1771. 
Appointed to same offices for Westmoreland County, Feb. 27, 1773. 
Resolutions at Hannastown, 16th May, 1775. 
Colonel under Council of Safety, 1775. 
Colonel In the Continental service, 3d Jan., 1776. 
Before Quebec, 11th May, 1776. 
Brigadier-general, 9th August 1776. 
Major-general, 19th Feb., 1777. 
Detailed as adjutant-general, March, 1777. 
Member of Council of Censors, 1783. 



CHAPTER XL. 

WAR OF BIQHTBBN-TWBLVB. 

Causes of the War— Oongress declares War with Great lrlta4o— Gov- 
ernor Snyder Issues a Proammatlon, and dtreett the Organisation of 
the Penney IvaaJa Militia Owte er t and ArTSigisiist of the Wset- 
saoreland Militia ander tblt Plan— British and Indiana appear la force 
on opposite side of Lake Brie— Fears of an Invasion of North weste rn 
Pennsylvania from Canada -Mill tie from Wssisrn parte of the State 
ordered to Assemble at Erie-Oliver Heeerd Perry— Oapt. Bird and hte 
Ballad— Condition of Affairs on the Northwestern Frontiers at the 
Breaking out of the War— Troubles with the Indiana Pen. Hull. 
Governor of Michigan Territory, Invades Canada Serrender of De- 
troit—The whole Watt la Arme— Army of the Northwest organised 
under Gen. Harrison— John B. Alexander and the Bine Company of 
Westmoreland— Correspondence between Alexander and the Military 
Authorities— The Rifles offer their Senrioet to the Government of the 
United Sta t es They art accepted and Ordered to Mereb— List of OS- 
cars and Men— Oapt. Joseph Marble's Company of Horse— Matter. 
Roll of Capt. Marble's Company— These Volunteers attached to the 
Detachment tent to the MlaeisJnewaTowne— Gbject of the Expedition 
—Its Satire Success, and the Gallantry of the Wtetstorelaodert Oapt. 
Alexander detailed on Special Duty— Promoted to rank of Major— Win- 
ter Campaign of 1 818— Fort Melgt— Gallant Conduct of Maj. Alexander 
and the Pennsylvania Volanteert at Fort Meigs— Opposed to Tecnmeeh 
—Termination of the Siege— Conduct of the Wattmorelaoders men- 
tioned by 0«n. Harrison In General Orders to the whole Army— Maj. 
Crogan at Upper Sandusky— Orders discharging the Rifles, and Com- 
mendatory thanks of the General. 

Along with the assumption of many peculiar 
privileges not known to other nations, and to their 
exercise by the government of Great Britain towards 
the government of the United States, was particularly 
the unwarranted power which England assumed in 
the right to search American vessels for suspected 
deserters from the British navy. Under cover of the 
exercise of this privilege the grossest outrages were 
committed upon American commerce from British 
privateers and cruisers. Thene depredations contin- 
uing produced among the people the most intense 
excitement. 

In the beginning of this unwarranted demand and 
its exercise the government of the United States had 
earnestly protested against the right of search, and 
as early as 1807 preparations were made by the gov- 
ernment for defense in the expectation of a rupture 
by reason of the illegal restrictions exacted on our 
commerce by Great Britain, as well as on this issue, 
and appropriations were made for war purposes. 

In 1811 Congress was convened a month earlier. 
That body seconded the measures which had been 
adopted by President Madison in declaring offensive 
measures and calling for troops. 

Auctioneer of Philadelphia, 24th Feb., 1784. 

Member of Oougress (elected), 11th Not., 1786. 

Took his seat, 20th Feb., 1786. 

President of Congress, 2d Feb., 1787. 

Governor of the Northwestern Territory, chosen bj Congress, 0th Oct, 

1787. 
Candidate for Governor of Pennsylranla, 1790. 
Commander-in-chief of the army, 1791. 
Battle of the Wabash, Nov. 4, 1791. 
Resigns his generalship, 1792. 
Removed from government of Northwestern Territory by Jefferson, 

Nov. 22, 1802. 
Died Aug. 31, 1818. 
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On the 5th of June, 1812, President Madison laid 
before Congress the correspondence between Mr. 
Monroe, Secretary of State, and the British minister 
near our government. The correspondence seemed to 
preclude all hopes of adjusting the two principal 
points at issue, the orders of Council against our 
commerce and the impressment of our seamen. Pres- 
ident Madison sent a message to Congress, in which 
our complaints against Great Britain were enumerated 
with great vigor and force. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations concurred with the President in recom- 
mending war. On the 18th of June (1812), Congress, 
sitting with closed doors, declared war against Great 
Britain. On the same day the resolution received 
the sanction of the President, and on the next day 
war was publicly proclaimed. Congress authorized 
the increase of the regular army to thirty-five thou- 
sand men, and authorized the raising of a large vol- 
unteer force, for one year. 

Simon Snyder, the Governor of Pennsylvania, a 
patriotic man of the Revolutionary period, was fully 
in accord with the executive of the Union and the 
people. On the 12th of May, 1812, he issued a gen- 
eral order as commander-in-chief of the militia of 
Pennsylvania, directing their organization on a war 
basis. The quota of the State was fixed at 14,000 
militia, officer* and privates, to be formed into two 
divisions, four brigades, and twenty-two regiments. 

The militia was purely the State military force, and 
they of course are not to be mistaken for the vol- 
unteers, who were sworn into the service of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and who did service out- 
side the limits of the State under regular officers. 

In this arrangement the militia of Westmoreland 
was included in the Thirteenth Division of the six- 
teen in all the State. Of this division David Mer- 
chant (Marchand), of Westmoreland, was major-gen- 
eral from 1812 to 1814; Thomas Mason, of Fayette, 
was brigadier-general ; George Armstrong, of Wes t- 
moreland^ and Uriah Springer, oi Fayette] were bri- 
gade inspectors in 1812 ; John Kirkpatrick, of West- 
moreland, and George Death, of Fayette, were brigade 
inspectors in 1814. 

The quotas of these divisions were formed into two 
divisions for service. The quotas of the divisions up 
to the Eighth Division formed the First Division for 
active service ; those from the Eighth inclusive to the 
Sixteenth formed the Second Division for service, 
under command of Gen. Adamson Tannehill, with a 
brigadier from the Second Division, and a brigadier- 
general from the Fourth Division of the State. 

In July, 1813, the British with an Indian force ap- 
pearing on the opposite side of Lake Erie, created the 
greatest alarm in the town and vicinity of Erie Town, 
and the apprehension was general that there would 
be an invasion of Pennsylvania by the enemy from 
Canada. A military division was immediately organ- 
ized under Gen. John Kelso, and the militia of the 
western parts were ordered to speedily assemble there. 



Hither many of the organized Westmorelanders were 
speedily sent ; but the services there were confined to 
the brilliant naval exploits and the victory which 
has made famous the name of Oliver Hazard Perry. 

When Perry came to Lake Erie he had first to 
build and launch a navy, but he and his gallant 
officers were prepared to make some resistance even 
before the vessels were built But his main protec- 
tion was from the militia of Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, which was constantly held in readiness to repel 
any attack that might be made. Even when his ships 
were ready for sailing, his crew was made up in gr%at 
part of drafts and volunteers from the militia. While 
this is a fact of history it appears to be sanctified in 
romance and in poetry, for one of the purest ballads 
per *e in all American border minstrelsy is that of 
" James Bird,'' which, sung to the tune of " The 
Tempest," was a generation ago one of the moat 
popular ballads in Western Pennsylvania. It has in 
it all the elements of those master-pieces of lyrical 
poetry which are yet the flower of the early English 
romance ; it echoes love, paternal respect, maternal 
affection, devotion to country, and a noble type of 
manhood which confesses his wrong and his way- 
wardness, and who admits that the sentence that con- 
victs him is right and deserved : 

M Hall, 70a know, his troops surrendered, 

* And defenceless left the West- 
Then oar forces quick assembled, 

The invader to resist. 
M Amongst the troop* that marched to Brie 

Were the Kingston volunteer* ; 
Captain Thomas then commanded, 

To protect our West frontiers.** 

And so on for twenty-two stanzas in language and 
meter which Macaulay would not have attempted to 
criticise, and which any man who never saw a horn- 
book can understand without explanation. 1 

* In recalling the circnmsUnce of the execution of Hid and the popu- 
lar ballad which grew out of his execution we do not claim sympathy 
for the unfortunate man. Bird was a sergeant in Oapt. Thomas* com" 
pany, raised in the valleys of the North Branch of the Susquehanna, 
called the Kingston Volunteers, and although he had command of a 
guard whose doty it wss to protect and watch over a government ware- 
house, he and the guard d e s ert e d their post alter having done duty, it is 
true, in the service under Perry. Bird and a private, the guard named 
Rankin, and also a seaman named Davis were arrested on the charge of 
desertion, banded over to the military authorities, kept on board the 
" Niagara,'* tried by a court-martial while at Detroit, found guilty of the 
charges, and recommended for mercy. But it was deemed n ecessar y by 
the government authorities that the sentence should be carried out. 
The execution of the three men took place on board the u Niagara,** in 
Erie Harbor, October, 1814. Bird and Bankin were shot, and at the 
same moment Davis was hung at the yard-arm. Their bodies were 
buried in the sand on the beach, and all traces of their graves have long 
since been washed away from the receding shore. 

Theee men were undoubtedly punished to be made example* of. Many 
others were guilty of excesses in drunkenness, neglect of doty, and 
grave military offenses. It probably would not be Just to say that they 
did not deserve the fate they met, but it is the general opinion that many 
more deserved a similar fate. They were regarded as martyrs because 
they hsd to boar the punishment deserved by many others. They hsve 
always been the objects of pity, rather because they were the only ones 
who were punished than because they did notdeeerre their punishment* 
It seldom happens, however, that a person who has met such an igno- 
minious death has been the subject of such posthumous honors. 
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On the 3d of August, 1811 1 a similar commission 
issued to the same person as captain of the Rifle 
Company, by Simon Snyder, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When the war broke out the services of the com- 
pany were tendered and accepted, as appears by the 
following correspondence : 

•* To Hohobabls William EUSTIA, Sssretery of War, WatUmgton OS*. 

u Gmsmrssumo, 6th Jane, 1812. 

M 81*,— In conformity with a resolution of the Company of Riflemen 
under my command, I have the honor to make the tender of their ear- 
vices to the President of the United 8tatei at volunteers, and to aek the 
acceptance of this oiler under the late Act of Congress. 

M By an Inspection Return of the oompany, made on the third of this 
month, it appean we matter 1 Captain, 2 Lieutenant*, 4 Sargents, 2 Cor. 
porals, * Musicians, and 46 Bank and file, all uniformed and equipped 
for serrice. 

"I would beg leave to observe to you, Sir, that altho' the Company 
under my command is weU armed with rifles, such ss are ordinarily used 
by the inhabitants of the Western country, yet those rifles do not appear 
to be calculated for actual warfare; they are various in appearance, 
length, weight, and calibre. 

" If the President of the United States would arm such Volunteer 
Corps of Riflemen as may be called into service with the arms of the 
United States, it would no doubt obviate the inconveniences necessarily 
to arise -from the objections made to the arms now in use. 
* I am, Sir, with respect, 

" Tour obedient Servant, 

*'J. B. Alexander. 

u Oapt Bifle Oompany, attached to 10th Beglment Penna. Militia.* 1 

Indorsed— u Sent copy to 8ecy, enclosed to Wm. Findley, Esq." 

"IlV8PEOTOR-GSNXRAL'S OFFICE, 

"July 14, 1812. 
"Sib,— The pleasing duty devolves on me of Informing you that the 
patriotic tender of your services is accepted. 

" Be pleased to organise your company, arm and fully equip yourselves 
for duty, and expect orders to march ; on receipt of which your pay and 
emoluments will commence. 

"With perfect respect, 

" Tour most Obedient, 

"Alexander Smyths, 
M Brigadier- and Intpaetor-Omtral. 
" To Captain J. B. Alexander, Greensburg." 

" Pittsburgh, Sept 5, 1812. 
" Sir,— The situation of the frontier of the State of Ohio and the Ter- 
ritories adjoining since the capture of General Hull's army will make It 
necessary that your company should Join Ospt Collins and Oapt Phil- 
ips, slso Oapt Markle and Oapt McClelland, two troops of horse, and be 
in readiness to march at the shortest notice in order to move toward 
those frontiers, if you should be so ordered by the Secretary at War, and 
which is expected by the next mail from Washington. 
"I am, Sir, four Ob*t Servant 

M Joseph Wreaton, Ospt, A. D. Q. M. 
" Oapt. Alexander." 

" Pittsburgh, llth Sept, 1812. 
M To Oaft. Jon* B. Alexander : 

"You will please to assemble end march your oompany of volunteers, 
with all convenient dispatch, to Cleveland, in the 8tate of Ohio, or 
wherever else the North Western Army shall have rendezvoused, and 
on your arrival to report yourself to the commanding officer. 

" Amos Stoddard, Maj. itt RegU U. 8. iirtfBary." 1 

" MUSTEB-BOLL OF COMPANY MUSTERED ON THE 16TH 
8BPTBMBBB,18U: 



No. Nsmes. 

1. John B. Alexander, captain. 

2. Christian Drum, lieutenant 

3. Peter Drum, ensign. 

4. Richard Hardin, 1st sergeant. 

5. Juhn Jameson, 2d sergeant. 



No. Names. 

6. Peter Fleeger, 3d sergeant 

7. Henry Hawkin, 4th sergeant. 

8. Adsm Kettering, corporal. 

9. William Richards,' corporal. 
10. Jacob Gossert drummer. 



1 For route of the Bifle Jompsny and the Pittsburgh Blues see ' 
land's Journal," Appendix M Q." 



Pent- 



11. Samuel Singer. 

12. Leonard Millar. 

13. Henry Miller. 

14. Daniel Millar. 
16. Jacob SJckafoos. 

16. George Bic k atoos. 

17. George Myers. 

18. Adam Williams. 

19. Henry Barton. 

20. Robert Thompson. 

21. Isaac Keck. 

22. John Wlngart 

23. Jacob Rupert 

24. Frederick Stewart 

26. Jonas Keel. 

28. Abraham Weaver. 

27. Samuel McLean. 

46. WilUam 



28. WUllam Oaaetday. 

29. Jamas Thompson. 

30. John Bios. 

81. Bdward Shelletto. 
32. John Collins. 
38. Jonas Kneamier. 
34. James Taylor. 
36. Jacob Wlngart 
38. Solomon Dehaven. 
87. George 8haffler. 

38. BenJ. Jameson. 

39. William Kernes. 
4a William Singer. 

41. John MltcheL 

42. Daniel Bugh. 

43. JohnShuey. 

44. Pater Walter. 
Vandyke." • 



The first steps taken by Harrison were to relieve 
the frontier posts. Sereral expeditions organized 
under competent officers were sent oat with this ob- 
ject, and their actions have given the greatest interest 
to the military movements of that campaign. In 
these they were uniformly successful, although their 
success was at the expense of brave men and much 
suffering. 

Just prior to one of the most noted of these expe- 
ditions the following order was issued to Capt. Alex- 
ander : 

" Gamp at Franxlintoh, 
" 24 November, 1812. 
"8ir,— *You will please to be prepared to march to-morrow morning 
with your Company at nins o'clock, at which time the whole detach- 
ment under my command will move. 

"Respectfully, 

* Jomr B. Campbell, 

"IL-Cll. 19m K& Best 
" Capt. Alexander." 

This was the official order which directed Capt. 
Alexander to accompany the detachment of six hun- 
dred men which Harrison, on the 25th of November, 
1812, ordered from his headquarters at Franklinton 
to march into the Indian country and destroy their 
towns on the Mississinewa Biver. This river is one 
of the tributaries of the Wabash. 



1 See Appendix " Q " for official roll of the M Bifles" from War Depart- 
ment 

The QrtmAnrgk and Indiana Ragtotr for Thursday, September 17, 
1812, has the following: 

"MILITARY MOVEMENTS. 
" The Greensburg Riflemen, commanded by OapL John B. AUnrndtr, 
marched from this place on Wednesday last to Join the Northwestern 
Army under the command of Governor Harrison. Tbey were as fins a 
set of men ss ever hsndled a rifle, and we are eatisfted will do their 
duty. The beet wishes of their fellow-townsmen and country aooompany 
them." 

" HEADQUARTERS, FRAN SUMO*, 

" Oct 22, 1812. 
" Gentlemen,— Too will proceed with your companies to this place 
Immediately, and remain here until you receive further orders. 
" Very respectfully, 

" Tr. H'bl Servant, 

" Wm . Her st Harrison. 
"P.S.— Your proper route will be through Lebanon, Zania, and 
Springfield. 

"W.H.H. 
" Cafts. Alexander and Butler, Pittsburgh. 1 * 
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The company of cavalry which served in the same 
army under Capt. Joseph Markle, and which was 
raised for the most part in the southwestern part of 
the county, and particularly about the Sewickiey and 
the Youghiogheny, was early in the field. We have 
not the original orders as they were issued to this 
company, nor can we enter into details regarding its 
history such as we can in the company of the Rifles. 

The following list, obtained from the War Depart- 
ment, is the earliest roll of Capt. Markie's company 
which we have been able to get. 1 

Muster-roll of a Tronp of United State* loteasssr Cbsvftry, under fas Cbo> 
maud of Capt. Jo+cph ifarkU, in the fisaaoVoe CtommmM hi Med. 
Jame* V. Ball, and now in the Service of the Dbftsd 8cs4*s,/t*s» Ae Cba> 
tneHcemtnl of their Service to the T km ^f f kut Day e/ October, 1811, 
inclusive : 



Elsewhere is the following extract from a letter 
dated at Pittsburgh, Sept. 24, 1812, in which we have 
notice of the company ; 
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1 TtOM 


Ka- 
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Joseph Markle 




i s*e 


at. 


| Mated. 
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..' Captain. 


'float 11,1812 Sept It 1818 
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Humphrey Fullerton... 


.. 1st Lieut. 
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44 


•• 


44 
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Daniel Wnltt 


.. 2d Lieut 
..' Cornet 
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M 
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w 
tt 
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Jacob Markle 
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John C. Plutner 


.., 1st Sergt. 
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Samuel Miller 


.. 2d Sergt. 
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Samuel H. Dailey 


.. 3d Sergt. 
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John MandiHll 


..4th Sergt. 
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William Skelly 


.. 1st Corp. 
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Robert Mielly 
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In the Greembrirg and Indiana Register for Oct. 1, 

1812, is the following: 

"On Tuesday evening last the drafted militia tor the First Brigade, 
Thirteenth Division, marched from this place to Pittsburgh.*' 



by Copsoio Batter, 
| oaalao' Qrooaoba rg llflo Cooioaay,' Oootola J. B. At exaod o r , left tote 
oa their way fc>4n0*a«ralflarrteea. They embarked oa board boats, 
aod win proofed by water nearly te Gladaaatt Oa Taoaasy the Weat- 
awrolaad trona of eorolry, Oaatala Marxte, ateo loft tateoa thoakaroa 
to Urhaaaa."t 

This company of cavalry was regarded hy Gea. 
Harrison, an account of their orderly behavior and 
military appearance, as the first troop of United 
States volunteer cavalry in the Northwestern Army. 
They were connected with the squadron of Maj. James 
V. Ball, and throughout the entire campaign are fre- 
quently mentioned, and never without approbation 
and honor. 

The detachment sent to the Mississinewa towns 
consisted of Col. Simeral's regiment of Kentucky 
Volunteers ; Maj. James Ball's squadron of United 
States Dragoons; Capt John B. Alexander's com- 
pany of riflemen from Westmoreland ; Capt Joseph 
Markie's troop of horse, also from Westmoreland; 
Capt James Butler's light infantry company of 
Pittsburgh Blues, and of several other companies 
and squadrons from Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 

These troops were commanded by Lieut -Col. John 
B. Campbell, of the Nineteenth United States Regi- 
ment The season of the year was an inclement one, 
and the route of march was through a wilderness. 
They, however, about the middle of December reached 
the Mississinewa. They followed this stream towards 
its mouth, and when they were within about twenty 
miles of the first Indian town, Col. Campbell, id a 
council, asked the advice of his officers. They advised 
to march all night and take the enemy by surprise. 
This was agreed to ; but when they reached the town 
one of the Kentucky volunteers giving a war-whoop 
precluded the intended and expected surprise con- 
templated by giving warning to the Indians. But 
notwithstanding this eight of their warriors were 
killed, and forty-two men, women, and children were 
taken prisoners. 

The detachment then pressed on, and destroyed 
three other Indian towns farther down. They then 
returned to the site of the first one. 

At this place on the 18th of December they were 
attacked by several hundred Indians. These were 



1 See additional list* in Appendix **Q," 



* In the Qreemeburg and Indiana Begteter fur Sept. 12, 1814, to the fol- 
lowing: 

"COMMUNICATION. 



3,1812. 

" In consequence of the expected march of Capt. Morale and ate 
troop, the citizens of this place and vicinity met, and agreed to treat the 
troop to a dinner. Against 3 o'clock they had on Ox of 4 or 800 weight 
roasted whole, when the troop marched np in order, attended by aboat 
400 citizens, and partook of the good cheer provided. After dinner too 
following toasts were drank, with many others, amidst the sorlsmstloos 
of the largest concourse of citizens ever seen in this place." 

In the issue of the same paper for Oct. 1, 1812, it appears that eleven 
had deserted from Capt. Markie's company, as he offers a reward therein 
for their apprehension. 
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concealed in the edge of the forest, behind fallen 
trees, and opened fire upon the whites before they 
were discovered. But a charge was made upon them, 
and from the advantage the whites had in their squad- 
ron of horse, the Indians were dislodged and driven 
out from their hiding-places and before the troops. 
Forty dead warriors were left on the field, and the 
rest were driven off. Twelve of the Americans were 
killed and about thirty wounded. Among the killed 
was Lieut. Waltz, of Capt. Markle's troop. The 
action of this troop, and particularly of Lieut Waltz, 
was described as gallant. 

m The chief object of this expedition was to prevent 
the Indians from having a harboring-place of safety 
from which they could issue and intercept the inter- 
course between the settlements and Fort Wayne, then 
occupied by our troops, and to drive them towards 
the St Joseph's, in Michigan, so that they could 
not waylay the parties passing and repassing, and 
that they might not concentrate, as they had been in 
the habit of doing, on the Maumee. The object in a 
great measure was accomplished. 

The detachment then returned back to the main 
army, and in their march they suffered intensely from 
cold, hunger, and fatigue. No less than one hundred 
and eighty men had their limbs frozen. But the loss 
of the Indians was terrible, and the success of the 
campaign prevented them from attempting attacks on 
the settlements. It has been pronounced on all 
hands to have been one of the best conducted cam- 
paigns of 1812. 

The following general order, issued Jan. 9, 1813, 
especially refers to Capt. Alexander: 

"Hkadquastos N. W. Abut, > 
Feahkuntom, 9th Jan., 1813./ 
"Guiiral Obdbbs. 
"As Capt. Bradford's Company It mnch reduced, the Detachment 
under the command of Lieut. Perdvsl will continue to do duty with it 
M Oapt Alexander, of the U. 8. 12 Months Volunteer*, m senior Gap- 
tain, will take oommand of the Battalion composed of his own and 
Capt Butler and McBais' companies. Lt.-Col. Campbell will march 
the Detachment of Regular Troops from his place to Upper Sandusky 
as soon as that part of it which serred on the late expedition to Mlssls- 
ainaway are able to perform that duty. 

* Capt Alexander will receive further orders from the General with 
regard to the marching of the volunteers. 

" L. Hasxill, 
M A$.Dg.A4fLGmtraL n 

On the 1st of February, 1813, Capt Alexander was 
promoted to major of infantry volunteers, and a com- 
mission issued to him signed by James Madison, 
President 

Harrison, in 1813, having determined upon a winter 
campaign for the recovery of Detroit and the Michi- 
gan Territory, determined to occupy a line of forts 
from Fort Wayne to the foot of the Rapids. Gen. 
Winchester was to move towards the latter point, 
erect block-houses, and make arrangements to hold 
that region. After an advance and a contemplated 
engagement with Gen. Proctor of the British forces 
by a force preceding the army, reinforced by other 



troops, the plan laid out by Winchester was to a cer- 
tain extent frustrated, so that he was compelled to 
erect a strong fortification at the Rapids, and there to 
organize an army to make that a base for supplies for 
the campaign in the spring. A fortress was here 
built called Fort Meigs. It was situated on the south- 
east side of the River Maumee, and near to the battle- 
ground where Gen. Wayne defeated the Indians in 
1794. The fort was situated on a rising ground, sur- 
rounded by a prairie for the distance of a hundred 
and fifty yards, then by a piece of woods, beyond 
which was another prairie. 

Fort Meigs was left in command of Gen. Leftwitch, 
with his Virginia troops, and about two hundred and 
fifty Pennsylvanians. Col. Wood, of the regular 
army, had charge of the engineering. Gen. Harrison 
went to Cincinnati to urge forward reinforcements. 

Towards the beginning of April, 1813, the enemy 
were collecting in considerable numbers for the pur- 
pose of laying siege to Fort Meigs. Gen. Leftwitch, 
with his Virginians, left the fort, for what cause is 
not definitely known ; but the Pennsylvania troops, 
although their term of service had expired, volun- 
teered for its defense. Harrison, on the knowledge 
of these affairs, and knowing that the post was in 
danger from a siege on the side of the greatly superior 
forces of the British and Indians, hastened forward, 
and on the 11th of April, 1813, arrived at the fort 
with reinforcements for the relief of the Pennsylva- 
nians, who now composed the garrison. Preparations 
were made for the approaching siege. The force 
there now amounted to twelve hundred, and under 
the directions of the engineers they labored day and 
night in constructing defenses. On the 28th of April, 
1813, the British army appeared in Maumee' Bay. 
Orders were sent out to hasten the arrival of Gen. 
Greene play, who was advancing with twelve hun- 
dred Kentucky volunteers. The British landed and, 
bestowing their Indian allies, began to invest the 
place. The garrison was ordered on active duty, and 
while the British were erecting their batteries the 
Americans were raising their defenses. Skirmishes 
frequently took place. On the morning of the 1st of 
May the -British were ready to open their batteries. 
The Americans, removing their tents from the plain 
outside of the fort, exposed to view a long breast- 
work which had been erected behind them. On the 
3d of May an additional battery from another point 
was opened upon the fort, and on the 4th another 
battery was discovered in a position to do much 
injury. About the middle of that night an officer 
arrived at the post, and reported that Gen. Clay was 
at the Rapids, and moving down in open boats with 
twelve or fifteen hundred men, and that he would be 
at the fort between three and four o'clock in the 
morning. 

Gen. Harrison saw his opportunity, and determined 
to raise the siege by defeating the enemy. He sent a 
message to Clay, ordering him to land a sufficient 
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force on the bank of the river at he came down, which 
was to attack the enemy's batteries, spike their cannon, 
and after destroying their carriages and disabling 
them, to take to boat, cross the Maumee, and enter 
the fort. The rest of the reinforcements were to land 
on the side next the river on which was the fort, and 
to enter it. He at the same time determined to attack 
the enemy's batteries on that side of the river, while 
Clay would attack them on the other side. 

About eight o'clock the next morning (May 5, 1813), 
Clay having been delayed, the boats with Clay and 
that portion of the forces ordered to enter the fort 
were on landing assailed by a host of savages. Maj. 
John B. Alexander, with the Pennsylvania and 
Petersburg Volunteers, were ordered to protect them 
at the landing. The 'Indians increased in number, 
and Maj. Alexander and Col. Boswell charged them 
with effect, and under cover of their fire Clay and his 
troops fought their way into the fort, driving the In- 
dians before them for half a mile at the point of the 
bayonet 

In the mean time, Col. Dudley, who had been or- 
dered to land and attack the British encampment on 
the other side of the river, marched fearlessly and 
furiously up to the enemy's cannon. The four bat- 
teries were all carried in an instant, and the enemy 
put to flight The guns were spiked, the carriages 
cut in pieces, and the poles bearing the red flag of St 
George pulled down, when the victorious soldiery 
gave way to a real frolic Dudley ordered a retreat, 
according to orders, for he had done what he was sent 
to do. But his men would not retreat, but pushed 
forward with great impetuosity and recklessness, with 
loud cries to avenge the slaughtered men at the River 
Raisin. The enemy had concentrated themselves 
beyond the sight and hearing of the American officer. 
Then, while a few Indians drew the attention of the 
Americans towards them, a much larger force of Brit- 
ish and Indians approached the batteries, and after a 
desperate battle killed about fifty of the Kentuckians, 
wounded more than seventy, and took five hundred 
and fifty prisoners. About one hundred and fifty 
escaped to the boats and reached Fort Meigs. Col. 
Dudley attempted to cut his way through to the river, 
but was killed, having himself slain an Indian after 
he was mortally wounded. The savages then com- 
menced a massacre of the prisoners, unopposed by the 
British general, Proctor; and this horrid work was 
continued until the arrival of that magnificent Indian 
warrior, Tecum pseh, from the batteries on the other 
side of the river, who stayed his wild men in their 
work of carnage, declaring it to be a shame to kill 
defenseless prisoners. 

At the moment Col. Dudley began his attack on the 
enemy's batteries, Gen. Harrison ordered a sortie 
against them on the southeast side of the river. The 
force detailed for this sortie was under command of 
Col. John Miller of the regulars. The whole force 
numbered three hundred and fifty men, and was com- 



posed of regulars and the battalion of Maj. Alexander, 
who had just before distinguished itself in assisting 
the debarkation of Gen. Clay's forces. These were 
the Pittsburgh Blues, the Petersburg Rifles, and Lieut 
Drum's detachment of Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
There were five companies of regular British troops 
here, and the Indians were under direct command of the 
Prophet, the brother of Tecumpseh, and Tecumpeeh, 
who, like a great general, as he was, was everywhere 
on the battle-field where his presence was needed. 
They charged the motley foe, three times their so* 
perior in numbers, and drove them in confusion into 
the woods. The Indians fought desperately, insti- 
gated by their great leaden. The Americans lost 
several of their men, but the object of the sortie was 
accomplished, and the victors returned to the fort 
with forty-three prisoners. 

After this sortie Gen. Proctor sent a British oficer 
with a flag of truce, demanding a surrender. He was 
indignantly sent back to the other side of the river. 

The British general now found himself in a crippled 
condition and unfit to carry on the siege. His artil- 
lery was rendered useless, and he had lost in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners more than the besieged. He 
therefore agreed to exchange prisoners, and to ac- 
count for the difference. On the 9th of May, under 
an incessant discharge of artillery from the fort and 
the American batteries, the British and their allies 
moved off with their whole force. 

On the same day, May 9, 1818, Gen. Harrison issued 
a general order frpm "Headquarters Fort Meigs," and 
in this order, which was read to the whole army and 
thence publicly given to £he world, the gallant con- 
duct of these three hundred and fifty men is men- 
tioned. 1 

Thus terminated the siege of Fort Meigs, one of 
the most brilliant and memorable actions in Ameri- 
can history. To its successful termination how for 
the volunteer soldiery from Westmoreland contributed 
let the world judge. 

AT FORT SANDUSKY. 

On the site of Lower Sandusky there was a stockade 
fort, then under command of Maj. George Crogan, 
and hither were transferred some of the Pittsburgh 
Blues, the Petersburg Volunteers, and some from the 
different Westmoreland detachments. In all there 
were one hundred and sixty privates there and some 
half-dozen officers. Crogan himself was a mere boy 
just of age. On the 1st of August {1818) the fort was 
surrounded by five hundred British soldiers under 



» The siege of Fort Meigs continued thirteen days. Had the detach- 
ment under Col. Dudley obeyed order*, the ©rents of the 6th of May 
would here been among the brightest In the annals of our country. As 
it WW, it resulted gloriously to the American arms. The loss of the 
Americans during the siege was eighty-one killed and one hundred and 
eighty-nine wounded. 8ixty-four were killed in the sorties, and ana 
hundred and twenty-four wounded; the rest were killed or wounded m 
the fort. This does not include the killed and wounded under Ooi. 
Dudley. 
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Proctor and eight hundred Indians, and besides these 
Tecumta was placed in an ambuscade with a large 
Indian force to intercept reinforcements directed 
thither from Seneca; Old Town and Fort Meigs. After 
a disposition had been made of the forces. Proctor 
sent a flag of truce, demanding the surrender of the 
fort, and this was accompanied with threats of 
butchery and massacre if the garrison should hold 
out But Maj. Crogan finding out that his com- 
panions, mostly young men like himself, would sup- 
port him to the last, returned the answer that " when 
the fort should be taken there would be none left to 
• massacre, as it would not be given up while a man was 
able to fight" During the night a brisk fire was 
opened on the fort from the artillery in the boats. 
Crogan discovered that the enemy aimed his guns at 
one angle of the fort He ordered Capt. Hunter to 
place their only cannon in such a position that it 
would rake the ditch should they attempt to scale the 
walls. Sergt Weaver and six privates of the "Pitts- 
burgh Blues" had charge of this gun. The enemy 
kept up their fire all the next day, but the garrison 
placed bags of flour and sand on the walls of the angle 
at which the fire was directed, and thus protected the 
walls itself. About four o'clock in the evening the 
enemy concentrated all their guns upon this angle, 
and under cover of the fire and the smoke they pro- 
ceeded to make the' assault. Two feints were made 
on the lines at that angle, and three hundred and 
fifty British soldiers advanced to within sixty feet of 
the walls. A severe fire of musketry from the fort 
put them in confusion for a moment, but the enemy 
under a brave officer were urged forward, and he call- 
ing upon them to follow leaped into the ditch. The 
masked port-hole was now opened, and the six- 
pounder within thirty feet of the assailants was fired. 
Lieut-Col. Short, their commander, and fifty others 
were instantly killed or wounded. At the same mo- 
ment Capt. Hunter's troops opened a terrible and effec- 
tive discharge of rifles upon the other portions of the 
assailants. They were compelled to retire. It was 
now darx. The wounded in the ditch were in a des- 
perate condition. They begged for water and their 
friends could not assist them, but Maj. Crogan and 
his men handed them water over the pickets, and 
opened a hole underneath, and encouraged as many 
as were able to come into the fort 

At three o'clock in the night Proctor and his men 
made a shameful retreat down the bay, and in their 
hurry and confusion they left a boat full of valuable 
materials. They left around the fort seventy stand of 
arms and several braces of pistols. The Americans 
lost one killed and seven very slightly wounded. 
That of the enemy could not have been less than one 
hundred and fifty ; upwards of fifty were found in and 
about the ditch. 

The rifle company was discharged at Seneca upon 
the expiration of their term of service, as appears by 
the following : 



" HEABQUABTIBa, SlHECA TOWN, 

Aug. 88, 1813. 
("After General Orders.) 
M The Pittsburgh Volunteer*, commended by Capt. Butter, and those of 
Gieeusburg, by Lieut Dram, of Maj. Alexander's battalion, baring per- 
formed their ssrrlces, the general hereby presents them en honorable 
discharge. 

"The general has ever considered this corps as the first in the North 
Western Army. Equal in point of brarery and subordination, it ex- 
celled in erery other of those attainments which form complete and 
efficient soldiers. In battle, in camp, and on the march their conduct 
has done honor to themselres and their country. 

"A. H. Houns, 

u AmLA4i.Qmm»L" 

For additional information touching the part sus- 
tained by Westmoreland in this war, see the contem- 
poraneous documents cited and copied in Appendix. 1 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The Presbyterian Church— Beformed Obarcb— Qreeneburg Seminary— 
Evangelical Lutheran Church— Ministers of the Early Lutheran 
Church— United Presbyterian Church— Methodists Marty Methodism 
in Greensburg and Vicinity— United Brethren— The Mennonltss and 
their Early Settlement— Baptist Church— Mount Pleasant Institute— 
Boman Catholic Church— Catholicity in Western Pennsylvania. 

Ab preparatory to the ecclesiastical history of our 
county, which we propose to consider in this chapter, 
the following extract we apprehend to be pertinent, 
throwing light as it does upon the polity of the pro- 
prietors of the Province in this regard. 

The religious system of Pennsylvania, says Mr. 
Lodge in " The History of t}ie English Colonies in 
America," was peculiar to that Province, and was the 
most remarkable feature of her public policy, for it 
was the system- of Pennsylvania which received the 
sanction of the Revolutionary Congress and of the 
Convention of 1789, and which now prevails through- 
out the United States. There was, with one trifling 
exception due to secular causes, genuine religious 
freedom from the beginning. The oppression of New 
England and Virginia, of Congregationalist and 
Episcopalian, was unknown, and toleration did not 
rest on the narrow foundation of expediency, to 

* We deem it but proper to say that we hare consulted many works 
for the subject matter of this chapter, and that we hare followed no par* 
tlcolar one, but hare lopped off with an unsparing hand the superfluity 
of each from which we hare made extracts. Bupp's account Is un- 
doubtedly a very correct one, considering the materials he then had ac- 
cess to. Where our figures differ from his is where his differs from the 
official reports, for we bare followed the figures as they are recorded in 
the records of the War Department at Washington, for which our thanks 
are due to Qen. B. 0. Drum, adjutaat*general United States army. 

We may here make the obeerration that there were and yet are among 
us many surrlrors of the War of Eighteen-Twelre whose names do no* 
appear in the lists we submit But the reason is obrious. Many who 
had •erred from other parts of the State afterwards removed into West- 
moreland and became identified and reoognlsedascitiBensof the county. 
On the other hand, there were many natire Westmorelanders who en- 
listed in companies from neighboring counties and emw effectire serrlee. 
It is apparent that both three classes most of necessity be omitted in the 
consideration of the serrices performed by those who were truly the 
representative* of Westmoreland. For further lists see Penn. Archives, 
Second Series, rol. xiL 
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which it owed its early adoption in Maryland. The 
Quakers in power were true to the tenets which they 
had preached when persecuted. Peon's followers 
were, however r a religious people, and although they 
promised to all Christians perfect toleration, a strong 
tone of religion perrades the " nervous proclamation 
against rice" l and the early laws of the same char- 
acter. Yet there was little Sabbatarian legislation, 
such as we find upon the statute-books of both Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, although an unfortunate 
barber was presented by the grand jury of an early 
period for " trimming on the first day/ 1 There is, 
however, no indication that Sunday was less observed, 
or that the morals of the people were worse on this 
account, and the same may be said in regard to the 
recognition of marriages solemnised in any religious 
society whatever. The generous toleration thus af- 
forded attracted all forms and creeds to Pennsylvania, 
and at the time of the Revolution the facts especially 
noticed by all observers are the universal toleration 
and the number and mixture of sects. One writer 
asserts that xelig^us indifference was a characteristic 
of the people, owing to this mingling of sects, and his 
opinion would seem to be borne out by the religious 
laxity indicated by the prevalence of church lotteries. 
The forms were certainly less rigid than elsewhere, 
but the piety was as genuine and religion as whole- 
some and wide-spread as in any colony. 

In the early days of the colony the Quakers were 
of course much stronger than any other single sect, 
although they speedily sank from controlling num- 
bers to a minority of the whole population. They 
had much more religious energy than any other de- 
nomination, more fondness for their forms, and main- 
tained with greater solicitude their connection with 
the parent societies. 

The oldest church in the Province was that founded 
by the first settlers, who were Swedish Lutherans, and 
this sect maintained itself for more than a century, 
forming the only connecting link between the wor- 
shipers and their mother-country. The ministers 
were sent from Sweden until the year 1786, when a 
petition for their discontinuance was sent, because 
their speech was no longer intelligible. But though 
the distinctions of race were effaced, the creed sur- 
vived, was adopted by the Dutch, and extended by 
the German emigrants of like faith. 

The most important sects next to the Quakers were 
the Lutherans and Presbyterians, the latter supported 
by the Irish and Scotch settlers, and with an active, 
able, and energetic ministry, who spread their doc- 
trines through the Province. There were also respect- 
able bodies of Dutch Calvinists, Baptists, Anabaptists, 
and Moravians. There were also among them many 
of the strange sects and mystical societies whose 
members had come from Germany to find peace and 



* Hist. Coll* !*• 12. Penn to Login, M Prvpirt a nervous proclamation 
against rice." 



quiet here. Of these there were the Dunkards and 
Mennonists. The Roman Catholics were the latest 
to come, and in the early days were a small body, 
principally composed of Irish and Germans. 

The only instance of religious persecution, the 
record of which stains the pages of our colonial his- 
tory, happened in 1766. It is briefly told. The few 
Roman Catholics at that time in the Province would 
have remained contented and unmolested but for the 
coming of the hapless Acadians, the destruction of 
whose homes and whose dispersion and exile is told 
in the beautiful poem of " Evangeline." Many of 
these came to Philadelphia, where the good Quakers 
received them kindly. They were French Canadians, 
and closely following their settlement here came on 
the French and Indian war. Then the danger of In- 
dian inroads conducted by Frenchmen was enough 
to rouse the strongest hatred of which a man of Eng- 
lish race was at that time capable. In the year 1766 
three Frenchmen were arrested for poisoning wells, 
and the excitement was at its height The Acadians, 
by the interposition of certain Huguenot Quakers, 
were provided for by the Assembly ; but they were 
dispersed among the counties, and, broken by mis- 
fortune, sank into poverty and rapidly disappeared. 
From wild and injurious reports, and because it was 
said that the Irish were instigated to join the French, 
the professed adherents of this church were disarmed 
and their houses searched ; they were exempt from 
the militia and compelled to pay fines. Their num- 
ber in Philadelphia was not at this time over two 
thousand, and they were the poorest of the popula- 
tion. Their persecution was, however, only passing, 
and was due, not to religious bigotry, but to the wave 
of fear which swept over the English colonies when 
France let loose the savages upon their borders. With 
this single exception, the religious system of Penn- 
sylvania was one of perfect toleration, and the con- 
dition of religious affairs differed in no essential 
respect, either social or political, from that which is 
common to all the United States to-day. With thir 
simple policy of toleration to all, religion in Pennsyl- 
vania plays no conspicuous part in her history. There 
was in the early times, as it has been remarked, little 
ostentation connected with the varied worships. The 
churches or meeting-houses were, as a rule, small 
and plain but neat buildings, and the clergy a re- 
spected and respectable class, honored in their calling, 
but neither a picturesque body, as in Virginia, nor 
one of great social and political influence, as in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The first religious services of the English-speaking 
people west of the mountains were held when Chris- 
topher Gist, surveyor and agent for the Ohio Com- 
pany, on Christmas-day, 1750, read prayers from the 
prayer-book of the Established Church to the Indians 
of the Wyandot town of Coshocton, which were in- 
terpreted to the natives by Andrew Montour. 

During the occupancy of Fort Duquesne by the 
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French, religious services were held at the post in ac- 
cordance with the Roman Catholic ritual. Here were 
chanted the same rogations which the faithful heard 
at Notre Dame, and here was observed the time-hon- 
ored devotion at the sacrament of the mass. Here was 
kept the chrism for sacramental purposes, and here the 
priest performed the last office for the dead, which at 
this day are denoted in the breviary. A registry was 
kept of the births, baptisms, and deaths of the in- 
mates of the fort for the years 1758, 1754, and 1755. 
These are still preserved, and are now among the 
archives in Canada. What strikes us the most inter- 
esting of these records is the account of the death and 
burial of Beaujeu, the commander of the forces that 
went out to meet Braddock, and who himself was 
killed as well as his rival. It reads as follows : " Mr. 
Leonard (JDaniel), Esq., Sieur de Beaujeu, captain of 
infantry, commander of Fort Duquesne, and of the 
.army, on the 9th day of July, in the year 1755, and 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. The same day, after 
having confessed and said his devotions, he was killed 
in battle with the English. His body was interred on 
the twelfth of the same month, in the cemetery of 
the Fort Duquesne, at the beautiful river, under the 
title of the Assumption of the Holy Virgin, and also 
with all the usual ceremonies by us, Priest Francis- 
can, Chaplain of the King, and of the above men- 
tioned fort. In testimony of which we have signed. 
Fb. Denys Babon, P. F. Chaplain." 

In the heart of the wilderness, on the upper Alle- 
gheny, near the present Tionesta in Forest County, 
at Goschoschunk, a village of the Munsies though in 
the Seneca country, David Zeizberger preached to 
the Indians in the fall of 1767. In the summer of the 
next year a log mission-house of considerable dimen- 
sions was erected, and on June 30, 1768, dedicated. 
The meetings were attended by great numbers of the 
Indians, arrayed in their best garments, with their 
faces painted black and vermilion, and heads deco- 
rated with fox-tails. The missionaries removed three 
miles above, on the north side of the river, and with 
their converts established a little village of log huts 
in 1769, named Lamunhanneck. There, on Septem- 
ber 1st, they began to build a chapel and dwelling- 
house, which they occupied before the winter, and by 
this time they had consecrated the chapel in which 
was hung a bell sent from Bethlehem, 1 and for the 
first time the valley of the Allegheny echoed the 
sound of the church-going bell. 1 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
The first settlers, however, of Western Pennsylvania 
were, as is well known, of the Presbyterian faith. 
These belonged to a church which had an effective 
missionary arrangement, and which bred among her 
own people a class of men who were adapted beyond 



i One of tbe Moravian settlements in the eastern part of the State. 
* See the article by William M. Darlington, Eeq., in the u Centenary 
Memorial.** 



all others to be the pastors of this people. It was 
such men as the Bev. John Steele, of Carlisle, who, 
in the spring of 1768, was sent by Governor John 
Penn to expostulate with the settlers at Bedstone, and 
induce them to remove, as they had violated the law 
which regulated the settling on lands not purchased 
of the Indians. As there were some members of that 
church settled in the West previous to that, Revs. 
Beatty and Duffield were appointed by the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia to visit Fort Pitt, and to 
pursue missionary enterprises still farther West The 
Bev. Charles Beatty had accompanied the Pennsyl- 
vania contingent of soldiers as chaplain in 1755, and 
again under Forbes in 1758, and on the Sunday suc- 
ceeding the capture of the fort preached a thanks- 
giving sermon to the soldiers. 

In religious persuasion some of the earliest settlers 
along the rivers, and especially about those settle- 
ments which had been formed by the Ohio Company, 
were Episcopalians, adhering to the establishment as 
it existed in the Old Dominion ; and a majority of 
those in that part known as Greene County, and 
noticeably along Dunkard Creek and Muddy Creek, 
Washington County, were Baptists.* These latter 
had fled from odious laws of Virginia, which remained 
on the statute-book of that State long enough, whan 
Patrick Henry made it the subject of one of his 
greatest efforts in favor of religious freedom, and 
which from the day he derided the law which threw 
a man in prison for preaching only Christ and him 
crucified became a nullity. 4 But of the interior set- 
tlements of the southwestern part, at the earlier date 
of colonization, it is estimated that seven-eighths were 
of the one lineage, and adhered to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, sang the songs of Israel, and 
piously venerated the memory of those men who had 
brought about the solemn league and covenant 

As we intend to refer to the religious history of our 
early people as it necessarily forces itself upon us in 
one view, we do not wish to be misunderstood in say- 
ing that we write a religious history in the sense com- 
monly taken. This is not of our province, but it is 
our duty to notice it so far as it is inseparably con- 
nected with our secular history. What we shall say 
is matter of fact, and our inferences will be drawn 
only from authenticated data. Of these records there 
is abundance, and from them, it is claimed, as we 
have before said, that the first Protestant sermon 
preached west of the Allegheny Mountains was by 
Bev. Charles Beatty, who came to Fort Duquesne 
Nov. 24, 1758, with the army of Forbes, who that day 
took possession of the fort, after its evacuation by the 
French, and who the next day or the following 
preached a thanksgiving sermon to the army. 

In 1760, Revs. Messrs. Alexander and Hector Alli- 
son were directed by the Synod of Philadelphia to go 

' A good name for a oreek in a Baptist settlement 
« See Parton*e u Life of Jefferson." 
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with the Pennsylvania foroet. la 1766, Rati. Messrs. 
Charles Beatty and George Dufleld were sent by the 
Synod to explore the frontier settlements and ascer- 
tain the condition of the Indians. They arrived at 
Pittsburgh on the 5th of September, finding Chaplain 
McLagan in spiritual charge of the fort. On the fol- 
lowing 8abbath Mr. Beatty preached in the fort, and 
both the missionaries preached to the people who 
lived outside the fort Then they proceeded to the 
Mnskingnm, whence they returned to Pittsburgh, and 
then to their homes in the East 1 

Soon after Mr. Beatty's visit, Mr. Anderson was 
appointed to visit this region, with the promise of 
twenty shillings for every Sabbath he should preach 
" on the other side of the Kittatining Mountains." 

In 1769 the Synod ordered the Presbytery of Don- 
egal to supply the western frontier with ten ffabbttht 
of ministerial labor. 

In 1771, Rev. Flnley spent two months in mission- 
ary labors west of the Alleghenies. He came on horse- 
back with a single companion, to make a preliminary 
exploration. He is said to have been the first pioneer 
missionary who visited the Washington County re- 
gion. He purchased some land there, and in the 
assessment of tenants for Bedford County his name 
appears on the rolls. 1 

Rev. James Power was the first regularly ordained 
minister who settled in Western Pennsylvania. He 
passed through Westmoreland County in 1774, when 
he spent three months in missionary labor in the set- 
tlements. In 1776 he came with his family. He 
preached to the people at various places, where they 
afterwards had congregations, and supplied their wants 
till they organized and got other pastors. In 1779, 
after five years of missionary work, he became pastor 
of Mount Pleasant and Sewickley congregations, and 
of Mount Pleasant he continued pastor till he was 
incapacitated from age (1817). The other places of 
his earlier labors were at Dunlap's Creek, Laurel 
Hill, Tyrone, Unity, and Congruity. 

Mount Pleasant Church was about two miles north- 
west of the present town. The town was called after 
the name of the meeting-house of the congregation, 
which name of itself is a familiar Scotch-Irish one, 
and is applied to various townships and meeting- 
houses in the earlier settlements of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. On the Sabbath* preceding the burning 
of Hannastown, Dr. Power was in the neighboring 
settlement somewhere. It has always been currently 
reported that he was officiating at Proctor's Tent, the 



i of these ministers came oat on a different errand thee that of 
spreading tbo gospel, m Hot. John Steele, of Carlisle, who commanded 
e company under Armstrong In the Klttannlng Expedition, 1756. 

* Without citing authorities for ell our statements, we would say we 
ere indebted in general for date for the pert which refers to Pr*tby- I 
terisutam to u Old Bedstone," "Life of Maeurdy," "Centenary Me- ' 
moria!," and contemporaneous authoritative documents published by ! 
authority of that church. 

* Sunday was always called the u Sabbath,** after the custom of the 
Scotch. I 



old name for Unity Church, on the nut-day preceding 

communion services ; that the men, as was their i 

custom, had come to preaching with their , 

that on hearing the oom motion shoot the 

the people dispersed, some of the men going towards 

the town.* 

John McMillan, a Princeton man, and a name high- 
sounding among men, preached in 1775 among the 
people of our (now Washington) county, and in 177$ 
he received a call from the Chsrtiers settlement, the 
name of the s e ttlem e n t along the Chartiers Creek. 
He was ordained iftean days before the signing of 
the Declaration. In 1778 he removed with his young 
wife, and from that time devoted the able energies of 
a long lire to active parochial duties and to < 




ooaatry and prepare the way far a | 

this tee to the prises of libelee* forty years of age; Sen tn Ike 
proriaee of Ulster, Irctasm; sdunesei at Ike Iega> Maaer amass*. Ha 
was etuaAaed by the Presbytery of V ew Castle an Hit. 

Uporeaah«waeat^ s jerToea,fc>ridMetJ» 
ships, aad prepared as see* as cjitasastaacss woald edsatt te east la has 
let with the aew as tUs s aoas *. HesnseodtUlharwtthhmSmaqyh^Tsn, 
end aheut two years aftarwards became peeler of the cheioaee of Hebe- 
both end Bound Hill, Sret called " Upper aad Lower Moatfssj^amsmm" 
Of them oha rth m he coetiaeedansasrantflhm deafly ^ 

Jam Powaa, DJh, Srst risiled the aew ■irthsnsnti la 1774. Be 
wee bora la Cheater County, Pa, la 1744, t^e^ss** at PriaeeOoa talTSt, 
UcesenrfbytbnPieebyteryof Xew Castle Jaae Si, 177a. lalTTShewae 
ordeieed by the easae Prasbytsry ems olafe tlm lusnua bsfcm;saahmeu 
that "he was about to resaore te the we ste rn parts of this Praetaaa." 
Mr. Power seated acrom the meuatalas with aU has Smutty aad aanne- 



daughtcroaapillloubshlsMldsn,aed the yoaage* la am arena. The 
two other daughtem were seated la baskets heag ea either side of aa> 
other horse, the saother on a third, aad the honoshald eSeem ea ether 
boress. After parmrsslag missionary work far aasaa See years ha he- 
,.«. r ^. -*«i^ -■. — | ■■ -* a^-^w^ — . w — ^ naw ,, ! IntOT 
he was released from the charge of the Sewickley Church, ant eeomnmea 
wiUi Mouat Plaaseat aatfl lil7. He died Aug. 4, 1830, aged eighty-See 
years. Hr. Power was of i 
manner, aad extremely neat la < 
methodical, aad evaagelleal. 

Joan McMiix^, D^wastBAaaxtamaoata^groeAd^fff Iramdaw 
scent, bora at Fogg's Maaer la 1741, graduated at Prtacetoa, Uceened la 
1744. He Sretrisftsd the Wast la 177a. He returned the next year, 
bat owing to Indiaa diflfculttss did not rumim has iiaatty te aow 
Washiagtua Couaty until 1778, when he took charge of the 4 
ttons of Cbertiers and Pigeon Creek.' 
about the year 1800; of the former he coatiaaed | 
He died at Csnimnsberg, Ps*, Hot. IS, 1888, la the eighty-fleet year of 
hie ege. Dr. McMillaa was rough asm brusque la has persaaal ssmear- 
aace and address, evensloTeoly. He was six teat la height, rough heaa 
In features, end with a voice that was like the rumbling of thunder 

Thaoosos Donn was bora In Hew Jersey, march, 1740. His ] 
ware from Connecticut. He graduated at Princeton la 1778, U 
1775, came to the West in 1777. He became pastor of the liaiihmif 
* Upper and Lower Ten-Mile,** In Washington Coaaty. Died May SO, 1788* 
in the Sfty4burth year of his ege. 

Josrra Surra was a Marylander, born at Nottingham la 173a,gredai> 
eted at Princeton in 1704, licensed Aug. 6, 1767, came as the West la 
1708. In the following spring he mored out, and liniaaii 
falo and Croat Creek congregations, Washington Couaty. He i 
there until bis death, April, 1782, at the ege of flfty-sftx. Although tall 
and slender, lair in complexion, fine countenance, and brilliant eyas, he 
spoke so largely of the terrors of the law that he was called "HoUSre 
Smith.*' 
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tional interests. In 1779, Rev. Joseph Smith, a 
Princeton graduate, preached also in that part of the 
county now of Washington. This was on a prospect- 
ing visit, and the next year he received a call. These 
men supplied the congregations through our part of 
the county for several years, Dr. McMillan preaching 
perhaps as early as 1775 to the men in the woods at 
Proctor's and Lochry 's. Of McMillan much has been 
written and said, and it appears deservingly. Had 
he lived in the patristic era of Christianity, and been 
surrounded by such men as Tertullian and Origen, he 
would have been canonized. As it was, he appears 
to have gone part of the way, for he received the so- 
briquet of " Cardinal" at the time he helped to form 
political opinion in favor of Jefferson. 

To these three ministers must be added Rev. Thad- 
deus Dodd and Rev. Joseph Smith, whose services 
were more identified with the region beyond the 
rivers and within the Washington County district. 
These five had established congregations all through 
the southwestern portion of Pennsylvania ; they came 
here to stay, and they were the first ministers here at 
the organization of the famous " Old Redstone Pres- 
bytery," the mother of the Presbyteries of the West. 
The Presbytery of Redstone was erected by the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia on the 16th of 
May, 1781. It was directed to meet at Laurel Hill, 
in what is now Fayette County, on the third Monday 
of September following, at eleven o'clock A.M. The 
time approached, but the incursions of the Indians in 
the neighborhood of some of the members of the 
Presbytery rendered the meeting at Laurel Hill im- 
practicable. The meeting was held at Pigeon Creek, 
Washington County. There were present the Revs. 
Messrs. John McMillan, James Power, andThaddeus 
Dodd; Elders John Neil, Denims Lindley, and Pat- 
rick Scott; absent, Rev. Joseph Smith. 

This was the first meeting of Presbytery west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. The second meeting was 
a failure, no quorum appearing. The third meeting 
was also a failure, ''owing to the incursions of the 
savages." Its last meeting as the sole undivided 
Presbytery of the West was held on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1793. It held forty-one meetings. Of these in 
the churches of the Presbytery which were and still 
are in Westmoreland it met five times at Rehoboth, 
twice at Mount Pleasant, once at Fairfield, and once 
at Long Run. 

As all these churches, with some others within this 
Presbytery, were organized so much earlier, and as 
they have each of them a history, we may be pardoned 
for calling attention to them here, as we nave else- 
where given their history at length. 

Rehoboth, or Upper Meeting-House (as Round- 
hill was called Lower Meeting-House), is believed to 
be among the oldest congregations of the Presbyterian 
denomination in the county. It is in Rostraver town- 
ship, and about nine miles from Roundhill, which is 
in Allegheny County. The Rev. James Finley visited 
16 



this part of the county in 1772, and preached to a few 
scattered whites living among the Indians. About 
1778 he gathered the people here into regularly or- 
ganized congregations, and in 1784 he took the pas- 
toral charge of them. He died Jan. 6, 1795. After 
remaining vacant for two years, the Rev. David Smith 
was installed over them, and he dying Ang. 24, 1808, 
was succeeded by Rev. William Wylie in 1805. Dr. 
Wylie continued their pastor till the spring of 1817, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. Robert Johnston. 
These congregations, being on the border, suffered 
much from the depredations of the savages. 

Mount Pleasant Church was organised probably 
in 1776, when Dr. Power removed to the West. It 
was supplied by him from that period till the spring 
of 1779, when he became the pastor of the united 
congregations of Mount Pleasant and Sewickley. On 
the 22d of August, 1787, he was dismissed from 
Sewickley, and continued the pastor of Mount Pleas- 
ant till April 15, 1817, when, from age and infirmity, 
he resigned his charge. It continued vacant till 
April 18, 1821, when the Rev. A. O. Patterson, DJX, 
was ordained and installed pastor of the united con- 
gregations of Sewickley and Mount Pleasant. 

Sewickley Church is supposed to have been organ- 
ized by Dr. Power in 1776. He continued the pastor, 
in connection with Mount Pleasant! till August* 1787, 
when he resigned the pastoral care of Sewickley. The 
charge continued vacant until, in union with Long 
Run, it became the pastoral charge of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Swan, Oct. 16, 1793. It again became vacant 
Oct. 18, 1818. In 1821 the congregation united with 
Mount Pleasant, and called Rev. Patterson to the 
pastorate. 

Long Run, it is said, dates as early at the Red- 
stone Presbytery, 1781. It was supplied by the Pres- 
bytery till 1793, when it united with Sewickley, and 
called Rev. William Swan to become their pastor. 
He continued their pastor till Oct. 18, 1818, when he 
resigned this united charge, but in the following sum- 
mer was again installed pastor of Long Run alone, 
and continued in this relation till, at his request, it was 
dissolved April 17, 1822. 

Fairfield was early organized, and after being 
supplied by the Presbytery for a number of years, it 
at length, in connection with Donegal and Wheat- 
field, obtained as its pastor the Rev. George Hill, who 
was ordained and installed among them Nov. 13, 
1792. He continued the pastor of this church until 
his death, June 17, 1822. On the 17th of June, 1824, 
the Rev. Samuel Swan was ordained pastor of Fair- 
field, in connection with Ligonier and Donegal. 

Unity was organized about 1776. There was 
preaching here for a number of years before there 
was a church. The place was known as Proctor's 
Tent. The present church is the third building of 
the congregation. Among its first members were the 
Proctors, the Lochrys, the Sloans, Graigs, and Wil- 
liam Findley. They were at first served by supplies. 
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Their first regular pastor was Rer. John McPerrin, 
who served for them from 1791 to 1800, who had the 
congregation of Salem also in hi* charge. Neither 
the Salem nor the Congmity Churches had congrega- 
tions as earlj as the Unity Church, bat they were all 
organised at about the same time. They were all 
within the Redstone Presbytery. Rev. Samuel Porter 
was the first pastor of Congruity and Poke Run con- 
gregations. He was ordained in company with the 
Rer. McPerrin, Sept. 22, 1790, and installed pastor. 

To be a missionary then in a region like this, which 
was in portibus infideiium, was perhaps as much in 
labors and in ustings as it was in the days when the 
old m iss i o nar ies lircd, around whose lives oentaes the 
halo of unearthly glory. Paul was not in more bodily 
danger when he preached on Mars' Hill than was 
Zeisberger among the Indians of Tionesta. These 
were dependent on charity for their food ; they were 
daily and nightly in danger from wild men and wild 
beasts. In the depth of the forest they often lay 
down on the bare earth with stones for pillows, and 
under the watchiul stars gave their souls to God. 
They suffered from cold, and often from inhospitality, 
and for a good share of life lived among a rough 
people in a cheerless climate, and fearful of helpless 
old age. They preached to half-dressed men in the 
woods, who stood leaning on their rifles, and the first 
meeting of their Presbytery, in 1781, was put off on 
account of the Indian incursions of that year. 

The men of the Redstone Presbytery have been 
praised by some who knew their worth. From Brack- 
enridge to Doddridge is a wide gap, but the doubting 
philosopher touched his hat with the Doctor of 
Divinity in the exclusive establishment to the energy, 
the simplicity, and the sound doctrine of these simple 
fathers, and admitted that the preachers contributed 
much to that happy change in the civil state of the 
border. These men had, indeed, a most wonderful 
hold on the people, and did shape their civil as well 
as their moral ends. A great part of this effective- 
ness was no doubt owing to their way of assimilating 
with the people. The distinction between minister 
and layman was never once forgotten. There was a 
stereotyped difference, and yet the distinction could 
not casually be observed. No Franciscan that ever 
begged alms and shrived souls had more influence in 
a spiritual sense than had these early missionaries 
and the subsequent pastors. They were respected by 
that race which owned no allegiance to any prince or 
potentate — of that race which, in its rags, was as proud 
as the Castilian Dons. At the same time they coa- 
lesced with and became part of the people. They 
struggled with the first settlers in the fields, in dan- 
gers from the Indians, and in all the privations of set- 
tling a new country. They had often to work with 
their hands for their food, and to keep their little ones 
from crying for bread. But most of them attained to 
a good old age, and they had the happy satisfaction of 
seeing the evidence of their work with their own eyes. 



Soon after the Redstone Presbytery was organised 
there were various and eneeessful attempts made to 
educate young men for the ministry especially, and 
in general for secular profession*; 1 and among the 
pots and skillets of the early pastors' a onsss the poetry 
and eloquence of Greece and Rome were taught, and 
lectures given on dogmatic theology, where half a 
generation before the cross l eg g ed Delaware* ant jab- 
bering. During the few succeeding years John Mc- 
Perrin, Samuel Porter, Robert Marshall, George 
Hill, William Swan, and Thomas Marquis were li- 
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From the necessity of the thing oar remarks are 
more directed to the polity of the Presbyterian Church 
as it existed in the early Westmoreland than to any 
other> Its relation to the people now cannot be com- 
pared with its relation to them then, but it forms such 
an element in the secular history, that we, to under- 
stand something at any rate of the customs and man- 
ners of our founders, are led into an extended article. 
The Calvinistic tendencies of all the early churches 
of Western Pennsylvania being in one direction, and 
their polity somewhat identical, their customs may 
be called the same. Besides this, much of our early 
history is illustrated by their records. 

The meetings then of the early pastors with the 
people, before there were regularly-organized congre- 
gations, were in the open air. 

M Tb«gn>TM 
Were God's lint templet, ere man learned to hew 
The ehaft, or lay the architrave." 

A pulpit of logs was temporarily erected, and log 
seats resting on the ground upon stones answered 
for those who wished to sit, but it was commonly- 
the custom of the men and boys to remain standing, 
leaning against trees. The pulpit when covered 
with boards was called a tent In warm weather, 
clothing being very scarce, the men frequently came 
to meeting without coats, and the preacher, before 
reading the psalm, usually took off his coat and spoke 
in his shirt-sleeves. In cold or inclement weather the 
people brought with them blankets and coverlets, and 
greatcoats, and they sometimes built huge fires. 
When the catechumens had assembled at the Old 
Brush Creek Church before one Easter, it being raw 
and cold, the pastor, Rev. Weber, directed the 
young men to build a brush-heap near the church 
and fire it during the intermission between the fore- 
noon and afternoon sessions, that they might gather 
around it and warm themselves till they were called 
back to the cold building. 

Preaching in cabins was perhaps cotemporaneous 
with preaching in the woods, but where they expected 
to have frequent services, and where they had these, 
were the places which they called tents. In a com- 
munity the most accessible, and which marks the site 
or location of many of the early churches, these per- 
manent arrangements were- made. Here a platform- 
pulpit like a shed was made to protect the preacher 
from rain and the sun. This was erected on a declivity 
among tall trees. A board in front of the preacher 
was the reading-desk ; the back and sides were closely 
boarded. Logs and puncheon-seats arranged against 
the incline of the ground served for the congregation. 
To such occasions of public worship are to be traced 
those peculiar revivals which are recorded in the 
ecclesiastical history of Western Pennsylvania and 
Western Virginia. 

None of the earlier churches tell the date of their 
construction nor of their organization. But the first 
churches were the round log cabins made double, 



with the logs joined to each other along the sides. 
There are instances of churches being built in a 
single day. The recess left in the middle of such 
buildings was occupied on one aide by the pulpit. 
In the earliest buildings no fire was used, and when 
fire was first utilised it was sometimes made in an 
earthen vessel in the centre of the building. 

On Sept. 18, 1775, Dr. McMillan preached at a 
meeting-house at Long Bun, and Judge Veech, after 
giving the subject some reflection, states that there 
were doubtless meeting-houses at Mount Pleasant, 
Sewickley, Laurel Hill, 1 Dunlap's Creek (the scene 
of Dr. Power's early labors), not later than 1777. 
The first house in which Mr. Power preached for the 
Sewickley congregation stood on the road leading 
from Markle's paper-mill towards Pittsburgh, about 
half-way between the Big Sewickley and the Little 
Sewickley. It was a clapboard-roofed cabin, with 
openings in the logs covered with glazed linen for 
the windows. The clapboards were kept to their 
place by saplings or split logs. The seats were cleft 
logs raised on blocks; the door and windows had 
been cut out after the house was built, and the door 
was hung on wooden hinges. 

The old translation of the psalms, called Rouse's, 
was the only one tolerated, and Watts' version was 
slow in superseding it The clerk lined out (pre- 
cented) the lines of the psalm or hymn from his place 
under the pulpit. He also published the banns of 
marriage. He managed to sing and talk through his 
nose in a monotonous monotone. At first all the 
congregation sang the air only, but gradually the 
other parts were introduced,— the treble, the counter, 
and the bass. The number of tunes were few, and 
were known to all evangelical sects from Virginia to 
Massachusetts. These were called the twelve tones 
of David. Parson, in his " Life of Jefferson," says 
that the psalmody of early Virginia for almost two 
hundred years was restricted to a fewer number of 
airs than this. When the notes to them were used 
they were such as afterwards were called by an irrev- 
erent generation "buckwheat" characters; in size 
these were about the circumference of a grain of 
buckwheat, which, in truth, they somewhat resem- 
bled. 

The first innovation in psalmody is blamed to those 
Yankees of New England who passed the winter of 
1788 along the Yough awaiting to embark in the 
spring for the new lands along the Ohio, and whom 
Dr. Hildreth has made famous. These had among 
them the proverbial Yankee singer and fiddler, who 
followed in the wake of their great prototype, Ichabod 
Crane, to smash hearts, and, Orpheus-like, " to wake 
the woods of Rodope, when rocks and trees had ears to 
rapture." These, it is said, first introduced the bass viol 
to chord with the human voice in the choir; whence 
we have an idea of the effect of this innovation in the 

1 Now Conaellfville, Fayette County. 
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direction of the old minister to "let us feedle and 
sing" such and such a psalm. Those people of pas- 
sage introduced here a wonderful variety of tunes, 
and first, from among the hidden mysteries, disclosed 
the beauty of the " fugue" tunes in which our old 
people when they were young took so much enjoy- 
ment The peculiarity of the fugue tunes will be re- 
membered by those who have heard them, but it is 
hard to explain. After the four parts into which the 
music was divided had been passed over together for 
the first two lines of the Terse, they were separated, each 
portion of the congregation then singing for itself; and 
each following the other mud taking up the line as the 
preceding portion ended on it The nicety of it was 
that they all managed to come out together, and in 
this was the art We hare heard some very respect- 
able old persons say this manner of singing could not 
give a reverently- and spiritually-inclined creature a 
very forcible notion of the celestial harmony of the 
beatific spheres, for each part had to sing the highest, 
the loudest, and the strongest 

The Presbytery of Bedstone, increasing in popula- 
tion and in the number of pastors and churches, was 
from time to time changed in bounds and extent In 
1880 the Presbytery of Blairsville was erected from 
the territory of Bedstone, embracing the ministers 
and congregations north of the Pittsburgh and Stoys- 
town turnpikes, vis. : Bev. Messrs. J. W. Henderson, 
Francis Laird, David Barclay, James Graham, John 
Reed, Samuel Swan, Jesse Smith, Thomas Davis, 
John H. Kirkpatrick, Samuel McFarren, Elisha D. 
Barrett, James Campbell, and Watson Hughes, with 
their respective charges. The new Presbytery held 
its first meeting at Ebenezer, Bev. Francis Laird, pre- 
siding. 

The old churches in the county which originally 
belonged to the Bedstone Presbytery, but which now 
belong to the Blairsville Presbytery, are Fairfield, 
Donegal, Salem, Unity, and Poke Bun. Those in ex- 
istence in 1880, when the Presbytery was organized, 
were Greensburg, Plum Creek (first called Ebenezer), 
Cong'ruity, and Ligonier. Those which have since 
been added are Murraysville, New Alexandria, La- 
trobe, Penn, Parnassus, Irwin, and Derry. 

The Presbyterian Churches in Westmoreland 
County are as follows : 



Name of Church. 


Nam* of Minister. 


No. of 
Members. 


Laird 

Fairfield -... 

Union 


B«t John K«rr, 8J! 


83 


" W M. Donaldson, P 


130 


U tl u 


80 


•* F. L. Lenour, P 


215 


Pine Ban - 

Harrison City 

Manor « 

Unity - 


M John M. Jones, P 


147 


Vacant 

Rot. James Kirk, P.. 


105 
100 


M D. W. Townsend, P - 


157 


" W. W. Moorhead,P 


400 




M Henry Bain, P 


360 


Latrobe~ •••• 


u Thomas B. Anderson, P.... 

M James 8. Woodburn, P 

41 J. L. Thompson, P 


225 




121 




212 




" B. G. McKinley, P 


120 









Baa»ef 




Ber.D.B. 



P 



• B. a Bottaeoa, P. 

- A.B.MeGogs»j,P 

" Jofco I. Bbokbvn, P.. 



Mr. B. H. Dickinson, BJ.~ 



fee*, j pssj c i r L. Flaaay, P MM 

- W.P Moore, P -.., 

• Jofcn G. Meloy, P 

- J. H.St*™am,P 

- WavF. Bwln«,P 



la*. ▲. A. Boa**. P.. 
- A.F. BoydVP^ 



Ha of 



SI 
1SS 

at 

1*3 

m 

1ST 
IIS 
St 
ISO 
176 
170 
111 
101 
100 

ss 

1M 



REFORMED CHURCH. 

The German settlers on coming out did not bring 
ministers with them, nor did they have any for many 
years ; but they had in nearly every settlement, after 
the German custom, a schoolmaster who instructed 
the children in the catechism, and taught them read- 
ing and writing, who baptised the babes and read the 
prayers at the grave, who married young couples and 
who visited the sick. The school-house, later* was 
erected alongside of the church ; or if the school-house 
had been first the church was erected near it, so that 
services were often held in those buildings before they 
had church buildings. 

And so it was the custom long after this to make 
the house or outbuilding of some prominent Lutheran 
or German Reformed the centre of a congregation for 
a place of worship. Hither the pastor came and 
preached, held communion services, and catechised. 
These periodical services sometimes lasted for a week. 

The German branch of Protestantism which rose 
from the Reformation in the sixteenth century re- 
solved itself into two distinct communions, the " Re- 
formed 11 and the " Lutheran." The Reformed Church 
in the United States, up until the General Synod held 
in Philadelphia in 1869, was officially known and is 
sometimes yet popularly called the German Reformed 
Church, but at that meeting of the Olassis the word 
" German" was officially dropped from the title of the 
church. The Reformed is sometimes confounded 
with the Presbyterian Church, by being considered 
the German branch of that church, but they differ 
chiefly in this, that the latter is less liturgical and more 
rigidly Calvinistic than the former. 

The original members of both the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches came from the German nations of 
Europe, and they were bound together by many ties, 
of which the strongest were lineage, language, inter- 
marriage, a commonality of liturgies, of pastoral, au- 
thority, of profession of faith, and of symbolical ob- 
servances and formulas. It would appear to a dis- 
interested observer that the theology of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism was not so strictly taught then as later, 
and that in its views of the sacraments of the Lord's 
Supper and of baptism the church differed not so 
much from the Lutheran, for it now professes to be in 
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these two questions more with Geneva than with 
Augsburg. But we make these remarks merely as an 
observer and without authority, and advance them to 
explain the commonality of these two communions 
as it is observed of their respective histories in our 
county in the primordial days. 

In the government of their churches they are both 
Presbyterial, in distinction to Episcopal, Papal, or 
Congregational, and so called because it is a govern- 
ment of elders ; that is, as they say, by the " minis- 
ters and the congregational officers elected by the 
respective congregations for certain temporal and 
spiritual needs." These form the first body for 
church organization and business, while larger bodies 
formed together in a representative capacity, which 
larger bodies are called by some Presbyteries, but by 
these, " Classis,"'and so on. 

In the early days of the colony, and particularly 
in the region outside of the more thickly populated 
parts, the rising generation of the German Protest- 
ants first found little in these two different churches 
to disagree in. They therefore frequently intercom- 
muned together, the common or nearest pastor per- 
formed the first and last rites of their ministerial 
functions to those in need without regard to church 
connection, and they both mutually assisted each 
other. 

There was originally in both these churches a 
great disparity between the population holding these 
religious preferences and the number of pastors to 
supply their spiritual wants. 1 

At an early date the members of the two German 
churches, the Reformed and the Lutheran, were ac- 
customed to meet in respective localities at the houses 
of some of their members,, and here ,they. held re- 
ligious services. These services were at first con- 
ducted without a minister, and consisted in singing 
from their German hymn-books, reading the Bible, 
and offering prayers from their German prayer-books. 
Among the Lutherans especially, and also, as we have 
seen, among the Reformed, when they had a school- 
master, who they usually brought with them, it was 
part of his duty to catechise and to administer the 
sacramental rite of baptism. By this means they got 
along for some years, and when each denomination 
at first got its pastor he was sufficient to supply the 
spiritual wants of a large district. Thus, when the 
pastor at the old Brush Creek congregation gathered 
his class of catechumens, the settlers brought or sent 
their children a distance of above twenty miles. 
Hither they came for catechisation from the Ale- 
mann settlement in Butler County, from Puckety, 
and beyond the Eiskiminetas. 

1 Bev. Schlatter, who arrired in America in 1746, brought the congre- 
gations together and formed a Synod. At the first meeting of that body, 
Sept. 29, 1747, it consisted of fire ministers and twenty-six elders, and 
ye* the Reformed population was estimated to be about 30,000. 

M Hlatory of Reformed Church within the Bounds of the Westmore- 
land Class!*." We hare consulted this publication, and it is our au- 
thority for focal data and statistics. 



The two churches likewise bought nearly all their 
church property in common. They worshiped to- 
gether in one house, and not- infrequently performed 
and administered the sacraments of the church each 
for the other. The members of their congregations 
intermarried, and were buried side by side. 

The distinctive congregational polity of the ortho- 
dox German churches is nowhere more apparent than 
it is among those older congregations. They at first 
secured land at moderate rates sufficient for church 
purposes, and frequently glebe-land for the pastor's 
support; they built a house for their schoolmaster; 
they erected their churches with their own hands, 
and nearly every congregation had a stone-cutter who 
raised head- and foot-stones over the graves of the 
dead. 

The old graveyard of the Harrold congregation, 
with its mural remains of memorial tablets, rudely 
carved tombstones and modern monumental pillars, 
tells the whole story. For many years, and until very 
lately, it supported its own stone-cutters, who on the 
dressed flag-stones of the neighboring quarries carved 
the most grotesque figures, and made for weeping 
friends most melancholy epitaphs which soothed the 
widow's anguish, and even at this day bid the by- 
passer stop and ponder. These graven images did 
not conduce to idolatry, for they were not the like- 
ness of anything in heaven above, in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth* Touching 
the designs on the pyramids and obelisks, on the 
mausoleums and sarcophagi of all people who hold 
the dead in memory, these are all in a sense symboli- 
cal. The moderns follow pn the footsteps of the an- 
cients, and the latest is but a refinement on the earliest. 
Thus on these you have stars for the Chaldeans, trian- 
gles for the Hebrews, corbels for the Parsees, the 
sacred lotus for the Egyptians, urns for the Greeks, 
and for the Latins, lilies such as Father Anchises in 
Elysium, speaking to the pious JEneas, wanted to 
scatter over the shade of the youthful Marcel lus. 
The commonest ornamentation of these tombstones 
is a curling vine around the upper disk terminating 
in broad leaves. In the centre where these begin is 
a flower which we incline to think was intended for 
an imitation of the tulip ; a flower that carried the 
memory back to the straight walks, the trim gardens, 
the cozy cottages, and the bridal wreaths of the bride 
along the Rhine. These flowers and vines have been 
painted, and some are green, some blue, some yellow, 
and others red. 1 Dear friends have scattered the seed 
of summer-savory and coriander, which springing up 
in thick beds scarce allows room for the periwinkle 
and golden-rod, and which when trod upon emits a 
strong odor. 

* Tor fear some antiquary should in future time attribute some em- 
blematic rigniflcance to these characters, we would hint that they were 
merely put upon the stones for ornamentation. These old ones, coVei-in* 
many years' time, were blocked out and chiseled upon by a man named 
Hines, as appears by the token. 
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" Yet eve* these boacs from laemh to prossot 
Sos&e frail ■ssaortel Mill erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and saipslsss mOplart 
f passing tribate of a sigk. 



deck**. 



M Their net***, tfaoir you*, spelt by tbo «nlottor*d muee, 
Tbo plooo of turn* ud elegy supply ; 
▲ad many a holy text aroaad she strewn. 
To teach tbo motto moralist to 4io.**« 

The first German Reformed congregation in the 
county was the Harrold congregation. Balthaser 
Meyer, their schoolmaster, has left some of the records 
of the names of the children baptised by him before 
they had a minister. Among the first in the list was 
" Peter the son of Antony and Elisabeth Walter born 
11th September, 1771— Baptised, August 2d, 1772*." 
The last child baptised was " Susanna, daughter of 
John and Christina Rudabaugh, born 80th May, 1782, 
baptized 4th June, 1782." 

In 1782 or 1788 requests were sent from the county 
io the Coetus (or Synod) for a Reformed minister to 
be sent them. Answering them, the Rev. John Wil- 
liam Weber uun*, as a missionary, and remained their 
first pastor. In June, 1788, when he entered on his 
work he had four congregations to serve, — Harrold's, 
or Saint John's, and the Brush Creek, both in Hemp- 
field township; Kin tig's, in Mount Pleasant town- 
ship ; and the Ridge Church, about one mile south of 
Pleasant Unity, in Unity township. He also preached 
at Pittsburgh. Besides these regular places of ser- 
vice, he held services and gave instructions in Ligonier 
Valley, and to the scattered Germans of both his own 
church and the Lutheran Church all over the south- 
ern part of the county in nearly every locality where 
later has been a congregation. 

In respect to its church organization, all those of 
the Reformed Church in Western Pennsylvania be- 
longed to the Old Synod of the United States. The 
first missionaries hither were the Revs. John William 
Weber, Henry Habbiston, and William Winel, who 
were sent to Westmoreland County and the con- 
tiguous regions by this Synod, and reported to it from 
year to year. The first Classis was formed by the 
ministers and charges located west of the eastern line 
of Bedford County, and was named the Western 
Pennsylvania Classis, and was part of the Synod of 
the United States. In 1886 this Classis was allowed 
to unite with the Synod of Ohio and adjacent States. 
In 1889 the name of this Classis was changed to the 
Eastern District Synod of Ohio. In 1842 this Synod 

1 On a tombstone in the Bnuh Creek graveyard is the following line 
(inter alia). 

fair 
" She was young, the was pee*" 
u Poor" has been engraved for /air, and then crowed out and "fair" 
engraved above. 

In another graveyard, a widow, after telling, of the virtues of her de- 
ceased husband, reminds the world that, 

" Thi$ atone ia erected 
Out of the Qrotitude. 
Of hi* Contort." 
Truly, " the force of satire could do further go." 



was changed or divided into two Classes, to be thence* 
forth known as the Westmoreland and the Erie 
Classes.' 

In 1860, by the Ohio Synod, the pastors and charges 
north of the Kiskiminetas River, and belonging to 
the Westmoreland Classis, were permitted to organise 
a new Classis. Westmoreland remained with the 
Ohio Synod up to the formation of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, Feb. 12, 1870. 

In October, 1871, the Pittsburgh Synod granted a 
request to the Westmoreland Classis to divide again 
into three parts, to be known by the names of West- 
moreland, Somerset, and Allegheny Classes. This 
division went into effect in June, 1872. 

The first meeting of the Classis was held at New 
Salem (Delmont P. O.) in June, 1872. Rev. John L 
8 wander (now of Ohio) was elected president; Rev. 
J. F. Snyder, stated clerk; and Rev. John W. Love, 
treasurer. 

We give the statistical report for the Westmoreland 
Classis for 1881 : 
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In the mutation of things, the history of the Re- 
formed Church in Westmoreland County has a chap- 
ter full of matter for melancholy reflection. This is 
the one devoted to the sketches of those congregations 
which are now extinct. Of these there were five, — 
namely, the Mfihleisen (now called by its English 
name, the Milliron), Donegal, Indian Creek, Barren 
Run, and the Forks congregations. These were all 
f located in the southeastern part of Westmoreland and* 
the northeastern part of Fayette County. The dates 
of their organization are not knowr), and very little 

* " Accordingly, the first meeting of Westmoreland OlassJs proper con- 
vened by appointment of Synod at Klndtgh's, or St. John's Church, near 
Mount Pleasant, Pa., May 28th, 1843. There were present at this meet- 
ing six ministers and seven elders, namely : Bevs. N. P. Haoke, William 
Conrad, H. A Ibeken, William Winel, H. E. P. Voigt, H. Knepper; and 
Elders John Wentzel, Henry Smith, Michael Ruby, Benjamin Country- 
man, M. Zimmerman, Peter Whitehead, and David Slemble. There 
were abeent : Revs. H. Koch, G. Lidy, P. Zeiser. and J. Alt house. Bev. 
William Conrad was elected President; Rev. H. A. Ibeken, Secretary, 
ami Elder Peter Whitehead, Treasurer." 
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of their history, as no documentary history has been 
preserved. 

These were, no doubt, the result of Rot. Weber's 
missionary labors in that region during his ministra- 
tions. Probably some of them are of a later date, as 
the first record of these congregations, as referred to in 
the " History of the Reformed Church," is found in the 
minutes of the Eastern District Synod of Ohio for the 
year 1841. With the exception of the Milliron con- 
gregation, there is no written record of any of them 
prior to this date. Tradition, however, reports that 
they were served by the Rev. Weber and his succes- 
sors, Revs. Weinel and Voight. The record for that 
year shows that these congregations, except that of 
Barren Run, were a part of the Mount Pleasant charge, 
of which Rev. Voight was pastor. In 1845 the name 
of the Forks is dropped, and that of Barren Run ap- 
pears for the first time. But from the following year it 
does not appear again upon the record. The number 
only, and not the names of the other congregations, 
appear after 1849, but some of them still are con- 
tinued till 1859. From this time there is no further 
notice taken in the records of the Classes of any of 
them. 

Of these it may be said that there is no evidence 
they were ever in a prosperous condition, that they 
seem to have been weak and unpromising interests 
from the start, and that organized in remote localities, 
they could not receive the necessary pastoral services 
to make them prosperous, even under more favorable 
circumstances. For many years the organizations 
were kept up, and served with difficulty by the pastors, 
until they died from neglect The membership was 
scattered, and some being absorbed in other denomi- 
nations. 

The Rev. C. C. Russell is reported as the last Re- 
formed minister who preached at Indian Creek and 
Barren Run. He visited the congregations for the 
purpose of reorganizing them, but found the material 
entirely lost to the Reformed Church. The Rev. J. 
A. Heller stopped preaching at Donegal, while he 
was pastor at the Mount Pleasant charge, about 
1870-72. This is the last account of any services 
held in any of these congregations. 

The Mfihleisen, or Milliron, congregation shall have 
something more said of it in the local history of the 
township to which it belongs. In their "Gottes- 
Acker" they hold the bones of their first missionary, 
John William Weber. And strange, while the con- 
gregation itself has passed into the " unseen forever," 
the old church, with its old octagonal pulpit, now 
covered with spider-webs, and the old "pastor's 
house," still remain deserted but not desecrated, 
while the little graveyard, with many unmarked 
graves, is yet kept cleanly and neatly, and over all is 
the granite monument erected by the Westmoreland 
Classis to the memory of their pioneer missionary. 

Rev. John William Weber.— Rev. John Wil- 
liam Weber was born in the province of Wittzanstein, 



Germany, on the 4th of March, 1785. He was a 
school-teacher in the fatherland. He emigrated to 
America probably in 1764, and in the "Costal" (syn- 
odical) minutes of 1771 he is mentioned as a "school- 
master, who appeared with the request that he might 
be examined as to his knowledge of Divine things." 
The examination proving satisfactory, he was author- 
ized to preach. His first charge must have been in 
Northampton County, or rather in that part of it 
which constitutes Monroe County in this State. The 
German traveler Schoepf, who passed through there 
in 1782, says in the account of his journey, " After 
we left Eckhardtfs we missed the way which we were 
to take to Brinker's Mill, turning to the left; in this 
way, however, we came past several farms, for which 
we would not have looked in this region. They lay 
scattered in the woods, and are settled for the most 
part by Germans*; for these are inclined mostly to lo- 
cate in remote places, where they can obtain land at 
a low price. We passed a small log church, which 
has been built by the Lutheran and German Reformed, 
whom it served alternately as a place of worship. 
Rev. Pastor Weber last served this congregation. We 
went to Pittsburgh." 

In a document drawn up by Mr. Weber himself, 
he says that he came to Westmoreland County in 
September, 1782, and that he preached in Pittsburgh 
before the 18th of October in the same year, when 
he was officially called to the charge at a salary of 
£116 in money, one hundred bushels of wheat, a free 
house, and firewood an nually. The traveler, Schoepf 
refers again to Mr. Weber, when he was at Pittsburgh, 
in October, 1782. Speaking of this city he says, 
" Public buildings, as houses for worship, there are 
as yet none here. There is, nevertheless, a German 
preacher here who ministers for believing persons of 
different confessions." These "believing persons* 9 
Mr. Weber no doubt organized into a congregation 
very soon afterwards, as the records of 1788 and his 
own constant language clearly imply. His labors ex- 
tended over a large territory, and continued for many 
years. He preached much. He catechised the young 
regularly in all the congregations. He laid the foun- 
dation of his church in these parts broad and deep, 
and upon them a structure has been raised worthy of 
the man. He is described by Dr. Harbaugh : " In 
personal appearance Mr. Weber was a good-looking, 
portly, well-formed man, blessed with a strong and 
vigorous constitution, and to undergo a great deal of 
labor and fatigue. He was of an ardent, quick tem- 
perament, free spoken, rapid, but clear and distinct, in 
his enunciation while preaching, and in the habit of 
what is generally termed 'calling things by their 
right names.' " His labors in Pittsburgh appear, to 
have extended to the year 1812. He continued his 
labors in the country congregations until almost the 
day of his death, in July, 1816. He reached the ripe 
old age of nearly eighty-two. 

His name is mentioned in the still remaining frag- 
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menial coiigregatk>ual records. More particular refer- 
enoe to his labors here we hare in hit journal and in 
the papers referred to in his biographj. A pretty 
full account of hit life and services ia contained in 
the second volume of Harbaugh's M Fathers of the 
Reformed Church," from page 208 to 221. 

Ret. Nicholas P. Hacks, D.D.— This eminent 
divine departed this life on Monday, Aug. 2ft, 187S. 
His remains were interred in the German burying- 
ground, in Greenaburg, on Thursday, August 29th, 
in the presence of a Tory large assemblage of citizens, 
ministers, and professional men. The Rev. Thomas 
G. Apple, D.D., president and professor in the theolog- 
ical seminary in Lancaster, Pa., was present, and 
preached the funeral sermon in the old German 
Church in Greensburg, where the remains of the de- 
ceased were placed during the funeral ceremonies, in 
which several distinguished clergymen participated. 

The closing of the business nouses and the un- 
usually large number of people who assembled to pay 
the last sad homage of respect to the memory of Dr. 
Hacke, evinced toe profound respect that was felt for 
the deceased. Dr. Hacke was born in Baltimore, but 
educated in Germany. When he was about sixteen 
years of age he returned to America and studied di- 
vinity in Baltimore under the care of a Reformed min- 
ister. At the age of about nineteen years he came to 
Greensburg, in Westmoreland County, and soon after 
took charge of the German Reformed congregations in 
Greensburg, at Harrold's and at Brush Creek. The 
old German meeting-house in Greensburg, erected at 
the joint expense of the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
gregations, was a log building, erected in 1796 or 
shortly before that time, on the parsonage lot where 
Dr. Hacke lived previous to his death. Prior to his 
coming to Greensburg, the old brick Lutheran and 
Reformed German meeting-house, on the west side of 
Main Street, was commenced, but not finished when 
Dr. Hacke came out here, and it is said be preached 
his first sermon in Greensburg in the old court-house. 
He was the cotemporary of six of the president 
judges of Westmoreland County, namely, Judges 
Young, White, Knox, Burrell, Buffington, and Logan, 
and has survived all of them but two, and of all the 
members of the bar who were practicing law in 1819, 
when Dr. Hacke first came to Greensburg, but one is 
now surviving. At different periods of his life he 
hsd charge of at least nine congregations, namely, 
Greensburg, Harrold's, Brush Creek, Ridge, Ligonier, 
Youngstown, Hill's, Seanor's, and Manor. 

No man in the county had intimate social relations 
with so large a number of respectable and influential 
citizens, and hence when Dr. Hacke was in the vigor 
of life he was himself a power in the county, and 
young men entering upon a professional career sought 
his friendship as a passport to success. His learning 
was accurate, solid, and comprehensive, and his con- 
versation varied, chaste, mirthful, and entertaining. 
His judgment of capacity and character was excellent 



A superficial, 
deceived him. Ia fact, sH such characters soon dis- 
covered that it was useless and damaging to subject 
their shalW assumption* and pretended knowledge 
to the dear sunlight of his great discernment. By 
some law of our rational natures, men of great abil- 
ity, although of very dissimilar talents, naturally 
gravitate towards each other. With such there is an 
inherent law of friendship and cordial feeling i 
this tendency is not overcome by some i 
tive of competition or ambitious aims. Not to i 
of the living, we may refer to two of the eminent 
man of Greensburg, now deceased, as a striking il- 
lustration of what has just been remarked upon. The 
Hon. J. M. Burrell, formed by nature for polities 
rather than for the law, and Dr. Alfred T. King, the 
naturalist, both of whom were pre-eminent in their 
respective positions, were strongly attached to Dr. 
Hacke, and entertained for him the most profound 
respect ; snd he, on his part, seems to have recipro- 
cated this sentiment of devotion. There was nothing 
in their professional or religious tendencies that led 
to this. It existed in spite of these causes of diverg- 
ence. Dr. Hacke was not only a Christian theologian, 
but also a religious philosopher, who in any age and 
in any country— on the banks of the Ganges, the Nile, 
or the Obi — would have "understood by the things 
that are made" the eternal power and divinity of 
the Creator, and his right to the homage, respect, and 
veneration of all intelligent creatures. It is said of 
Spinoxa that he was a mystic, drunk with God. Dr. 
Hacke was the reverse of all this. His mind was 
practical rather than speculative. In the sphere of 
the things of the world he demanded proof or clear, 
logical demonstration based upon known facts. While 
this was the tendency of his mental structure, it is 
evident that he was not wholly satisfied with this 
piecemeal and rodent process of attaining a knowl- 
edge of the facts in nature, because he read inces- 
santly and with eagerness, but with great discrimina- 
tion, the advanced thought and profound speculations 
of educated writers in every department of learning. 
There is one trait of character without which no 
man can be great, whatever may be his ability. It is 
that inflexible firmness of purpose that moves along 
the whole stage of life without vacillation. The soul 
so habilitated is founded on a rock, and when the 
popular humor of the hour is spent is spared the 
mortification of having floated on a bubble, a retro- 
spect of which is hardly consistent with enduring 
self-respect. Dr. Hacke possessed in a remarkable 
degree this trait of character. New measures, tran- 
sient outbursts of popular fervor in advocacy of one 
virtue to the oversight of others equally important, 
did not enlist his sympathies or disturb the even 
tranquillity of his steadfast and immovable disposi- 
tion, snd then when the ephemeral excitement had 
passed away, even those who had, fallen in with the 
current of the abnormal movement could see and ap- 
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predate " how much happier is he who remains im- 
movable, and smiles at the madness of the dance 
about him." For fifty-eight years of active minis- 
terial life Dr. Hacke sustained this solid character of 
temperateness, even in doing good, and when the 
community was surprised by radical and passionate 
popular movements in politics, morals, religion, and 
temperance, many learned to wait and hear what Dr. 
Hacke would say. This steadfastness indicated no 
indisposition to legitimate progress. Dr. Hacke was 
a great reader, and kept himself well informed on all 
scientific questions, and doubtless this had the effect 
of modifying his earlier 'convictions in regard to sci- 
entific truth. Perhaps the most difficult trial that he 
had to undergo in his ministerial capacity was the 
transition from German to English. The old mem- 
bers of his congregations of course insisted on ad- 
hering to German preaching and services in the 
churches, while the younger members, some of whom 
understood but little German, insisted on English 
preaching. Here was a dilemma hard to reconcile. 
Dr. Hacke was a man of large foresight, and doubt- 
less was convinced that sooner or later the transition 
must come ; but while he lived he was anxious to pre- 
serve the unity and harmony of all his church-mem- 
bers, and could not, with propriety, take a very de- 
cided stand on either side, and some were unchari- 
table enough, perhaps, to say, " Yaw, der Hacke will 
auch Irish werden." But this was a great mistake. 
Dr. Hacke was a thorough German, proud of his 
Saxon ancestry. He had spent his youth at Bremen, 
on the Weser, which takes its rise near Detmold, 
where Arminius, his countryman, in the ninth cen- 
tury had annihilated the legions of Varus, the Roman 
consul, and where, at a later period, Wittekind, a man 
of illustrious descent and immense estates, in the 
eighth century resisted for several years the armies of 
Charlemagne. Their character was that of wild, ob- 
stinate freedom, and they were the last of the Ger- 
man tribes to accept the Christian religion ; but within 
a generation after they had accepted it they became 
the most devoted followers of the Saviour. 

And now, concludes his biographer to whom we 
are indebted, after fifty -eight .years of active minis- 
terial service, the old patriarch, descended from this 
noble stock, baa bid adieu to all the active pursuits 
of this world. In a good old age, crowned with 
honor and respect, he has been gathered unto his 
fathers, and will not rise "till the heavens be no 
more." 

THI OBEEN8BURG SEMINARY. 

Greensburg Seminary is located at Greensburg, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa., thirty-one miles east of Pitts- 
burgh, on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. At 
a meeting of the "Board of Trustees of Literary In- 
stitutions" of the Pittsburgh Synod of the Reformed 
Church, held March 3, 1874, this institution was estab- 
lished by the action of that body. In accordance with 
this action the preliminary steps were immediately 



taken to put the institution on foot, and the idea of 
a permanent female seminary, which had been at- 
tempted at different times before, was now about to 
be realized. The Rev. Lucian Cort, of Martinsburg, 
Pa., was called to take charge of the enterprise. 
Although engaged in an important work in the insti- 
tution over which he presided at the time, he was in- 
duced by the earnest appeals and solicitations of the 
friends of the new enterprise to accept the call. 
After due consideration of the risks and the financial 
responsibilities of commencing and carrying forward 
such an undertaking, he entered upon the work in 
good faith, and the erection of the necessary buildings 
was accordingly commenced without delay. On the 
18th of April a suitable location was purchased on 
elevated grounds overlooking the town and surround- 
ing country. On this beautiful site a large, elegant, 
and commodious building of the most substantial 
structure was erected for the accommodation of board- 
ing pupils and school purposes. The formal opening 
of the institution took place with appropriate services 
on the 7th of April, 1875. Thus in less than one 
year from the time of commencing the erection of the 
buildings they were entirely completed, and the in- 
stitution went into full operation. It took its origin, 
as may be seen on the one hand, from a deep-felt want 
in the minds of many of the citizens of Greensburg 
and surrounding community of a school of a high 
grade in their midst for the education of their daugh- 
ters, and on the other hand from the positive enact- 
ment of the Synod of the Reformed Church, in order 
to meet the educational wants of her own member- 
ship. The institution is thus brought into close relar 
tion to the church, which gives it a broader basis and 
a more permanent character than a merely private 
project. It secures not only the support but the 
sanction of the church, without which no institution 
of learning can expect permanently to prosper. 
Whilst it is thus under the fostering care of the Re- 
formed Church, it is not sectarian, but only denomi- 
national and distinctively Chrutian. Its advantages 
are not exclusive, but free and open to all. With 
such a wide scope in view, it hopes to subserve the 
general interests of Christian education, as well as 
the special wants of the particular denomination 
under whose care and direction it was more especially 
established. 

The general object and character of the institution 
is set forth in a circular letter published before the 
opening, and is as follows : 

"The object of this institution la to afford to young ladle* the advan- 
tages of a Christian education at distinguished from a mars secular 
training. It alms to accomplish this important and not by cultivating 
their mental powers only, but their moral, social, and aesthetic nature as 
well, thus developing the female character in broad, beautiful, and har- 
monious proportions. Her education should be such sa to St her for the 
duties of her appropriate sphere. She may have aa important mi ss io n 
to accomplish in the more public or literary arena, but she wields a fcx 
greater power and influence in the social and domestic relations of Ufa, 
which is undoubtedly her appropriate sphere of action. 

" It will be the constant aim of the principal to develop all thoee 
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povin of Mind and character which will At her to ssove with dignity, 
grace, and effect is the varloas relatione of life. While ths solid branches 
of an education will always bo made a priadpal object, thorn of a sort 
ornamental character each as amsle, painting, drawing, etc., will also 
receive special attention. Tha cultivation of correct tart* aad good 
manners will always ba laalatad apon at ao iaiportaat elenent la fcisli 
education. These attainments, with tht grace of Christian piety, form 
th* crowning virtues of the female character. The eonrat of etadiee Is 
broad and liberal, soch at to Meet all the demands of a good edacatlon. 
" The loatmctloas will U thorough, sdeatloc, end practical. The vary 
best facilities and advantages for gaining a first-class edncatioo will then 
be afforded thoas availing themselves of its pro?Uioo»." 

In accordance with this design and purpose the in- 
stitution was opened, and the work of education com- 
menced and carried forward under most favorable 
auspices. All the departments of instruction were 
filled with able and competent teachers, which at once 
gave character to the institution, and was a means of 
attracting pupils. From the beginning the school 
enjoyed a respectable patronage, and the pupils have 
always come from the more substantial class of our 
citizens. It has grown in favor and in confidence 
with the pupils and people gradually until it has at- 
tained to th- ch«..acter and reputation of a first-c:ass 
school. While many of the older schools in the 
country were compelled, on account of the pressure 
of hard times, to suspend their exercises temporarily, 
or to close entirely, Greensburg Seminary maintained 
itself successfully beyond the expectation of its most 
sanguine friends. It is no more a doubtful experi- 
ment but an accomplished fact, — a successful enter- 
prise, and ranks among the best schools of the land. 
The annual examinations of the various classes, the 
elegant entertainments by the young ladies in the de- 
partment of music, the splendid exhibitions of the art 
department, and especially the creditable exercises of 
the annual commencement, are the best evidence of 
the character and efficiency of the work accomplished 
for the cause of higher education by this young but 
vigorous institution. It assuredly is a matter of great 
gratification to the principal and friends of the insti- 
tution to see so much evidence of the good work ac- 
complished, and to know that their efforts in behalf 
of the cause of female education have been, at least 
to some extent, appreciated by the public. It is, there- 
fore, hoped that the seminary will continue to receive 
the patronage and support its merits so justly deserve, 
and that its future will be as successful as its past his- 
tory. Young ladies completing the prescribed course 
of study and passing the final examinations will be 
awarded diplomas by the authorities of the institu- 
tion. 

It will be perceived from the foregoing sketch that 
Greensburg Seminary is not merely an ordinary select 
or high school, but an institution of a high grade, in 
which young ladies may acquire all the branches of a 
polite and liberal education. 

The school was originally established as a female 
seminary exclusively, and as such was carried for- 
ward successfully for four years. To meet the want 
of a good school for young men, it was then thought 



best to open a male department in connection witk 
the seminary by so changing its original design as 
also to extend its privileges and advantages to young 
men. This opened the institution to a wider sphere 
of usefulness and more extended operations. Accord- 
ingly, suitable departments of instruction were pro- 
vided for both sexes. 

It was, however, not intended by this change to 
interfere with the seminary coarse proper for young 
ladies, but so to enlarge and arrange the curriculum 
of study as to allow also of a course for young men. 
While the primary object of the institution, the edu- 
cation of young ladies, will thus be reached, the 
advantages of a higher collegiate education will also 
be afforded to young men. These departments con- 
stitute two distinct but co-ordinate courses of instruc- 
tion. The one was not merged into the other by 
promiscuously mixing the sexes together in the same 
course of study. While some branches might be 
pursued with advantage to both in the same recita- 
tions, the interests of the higher education of both 
sexes demand that other branches should be pursued 
separately, according to the respective wants and re- 
quirements of each. Hence distinct courses are 
maintained for the several departments so as not to 
interfere with each other. 

The object of the male department, as given in the 
first circular, is to afford young men the advantages 
of a liberal education. The course of study is broad 
and comprehensive, including all Uie branches of a 
good English education, as well as those of a higher 
or collegiate course. It corresponds substantially 
with that of our best colleges, and may be pursued 
with advantage by those desiring it to the junior 
year. 

The attendance in this department has been good 
from the beginning. The number of students en- 
rolled for the present term is forty-six. The outlook 
for the future is encouraging. A great proportion of 
the students are in the regular course. The study of 
the languages is a prominent feature of this depart- 
ment, while mathematics and the sciences receive 
their full measure of attention. 

Thus the work of education has been carried forward 
for the last four years in the interest of both sexes. 
The general cause of higher education has thus been 
subserved, and the usefulness . of the institution 
greatly enlarged. 

The seminary proper has lost nothing by the 
change, but the institution has gained much by ex- 
tending its operations in offering its advantages to 
young men. The institution is doing a good work 
not only for Westmoreland County, but for Western 
Pennsylvania. The number of pupils in attendance 
in both departments is about one hundred. While 
the majority are from Westmoreland, there are some 
from five or six adjacent counties. The institution is 
now in the eighth year of its history. It has had its 
trials to contend with, such as are incident to all en- 
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terprisea of the kind, especially daring the hard times 
we have lately passed through. These have all been 
overcome, and the future of the institution is looming 
up with brightest visions of prosperity. The ex- 
penses of the institution have necessarily been great, 
but by economy and proper management these have 
been met, and the institution saved from financial 
embarrassment The institution to-day stands on 
good footing, and enjoys the confidence and patronage 
of the public, and promises to be a blessing to future 
generations. 

It speaks well for the institution that three mem- 
bers of the faculty as it Was originally constituted are 
still of membership, and are the most active of its 
professors. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is that body of 
Christian believers who hold the doctrines of the 
gospel as restored to the church and taught by the 
great reformer, Martin Luther, and as contained in 
the Augsburg Confession, which was written by Philip 
Melancthon, and read and published before Charles V., 
at the Diet of Augsburg, on the 25th of Juoe, 1530. 

This Confession has passed into the literature of the 
Christian world, has been translated into almost 
every modern language, and now is confessed by 
more than forty millions of believers. The Lutheran 
Church in the United States dates back to the colonial 
times. Confessors of this faith came to this country 
from Holland in 1626, one hundred and fifty years 
before the Declaration of Independence, and Lutheran 
emigrants came from Sweden in 1636, and German 
emigrants came to this country early in the eighteenth 
century. At this present time the Lutheran Church 
in the Unitied States numbers one million communi- 
cants, with a population of at least three millions. 

The history of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
our county reaches back over one hundred years, but 
its early beginnings are difficult to trace, as only very 
imperfect records of those early times have been pre- 
served. 

Its origin here is like the course of a mountain 
stream, that winds its way unseen amid woods and 
forests till it comes into the open country. Lutheran 
families came from eastern counties and from their 
fatherland to this part of our State before Westmore- 
land County was erected. The Detars, the Hughs, 
the Millers, the Gangawares, the Harrolds, the Alt- 
mans, and Longs settled in Hempfield township be- 
tween 1762 and 1770. There were also settlements of 
Lutheran families in several other localities soon after 
the county was formed, namely, Brush Creek, Manor, 
Kintigs, Ridge, Brandts ; and the history of the Lu- 
theran Church runs parallel with the history of the 
county itself. 

The meagre and imperfect records of those early 
times render it very difficult to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of the Lutheran Church, and make it impossible 



to trace the origin and progress of those old congre- 
gations with minuteness and accuracy. 

We know that congregations existed ; we know, too, 
that they were early founded, and we conclude from 
the best information that we can gain that where 
members of the Lutheran Church (and other churches) 
settled in sufficient numbers in the same vicinity they 
soon associated themselves together into a religious 
assembly and engaged in Christian worship, and by 
common consent constituted themselves into a Chris- 
tian Church, without a formal organization by passing 
resolutions or the adoption of a written constitution ; 
for in many of these congregations we can find neither 
written constitutions, nor records of the organisation 
and official acts of the congregation for the early yean 
of their history. 

At first they met at private houses, and in the ab- 
sence of regularly ordained ministers the services were 
not unfrequently conducted by laymen, especially by 
schoolmasters who acted as evangelists. These ser- 
vices consisted of reading the Scriptures, singing and 
prayer, reading a sermon, or making some suitable 
remarks. 

Baptisms were often performed by these evangelists. 
In the congregations at Harrold's and Brush Creek, in 
Hempfield township, which were commenced quite 
early, baptisms were performed and religious services 
conducted by these schoolmasters for a number of 
years. 

At Harrold's (Zion's Church) a congregation was 
gathered as early as 1771, and there is a record of 
baptisms by such an evangelist as we have spoken of 
above. Balthazer Meyer, a schoolmaster, conducted 
services and baptized children from 1772 till 1782, 
during which time this congregation was without a 
regular setted pastor. 

In the Brush Creek congregation, which com- 
menced, perhaps, a few years late* than Harrold's, 
similar services were conducted by these evangelists 
until a permanent pastor was secured. 

The first Lutheran minister who was settled in this 
county was Rev. A. Ulrich Lfitje. 1 He was a Ger- 
man by birth and education, who came to the Har- 
rold's Church about the year 1782, just one hundred 
years ago. He served the Zion's Church at Harrold's 
about ten, years, which he more fully organized, and 
finished the first church, which was built of logs with 
floor of puncheon, rough benches instead of pews, 
and very primitive in all its arrangements. 

He secured for Harrold's Church a tract of land by 
patent as a glebe, which the Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations now hold in common, on which there 
is a cemetery, or " God's acre," and a church which 
was built in 1829. The farm of seventy acres of land 
is under the control of the trustees of the two con- 
gregations. Rev. Lutje also ministered to the people 
at Brush Creek and several other points, but as only 



1 Pronounced " Loot-ye.' 
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few records of hit work hare been preserved we can- 
not speak of it with minuteness. 

In 1791, ReY. John M. Stack, a native of Germany, 
came to Westmoreland County from the eastern part 
of our State, and settled in or near Greensburg. He, 
carried on the work that had been commenced bj his 
predecessor with energy and success, for he was then 
in the prime of life. He was thirty-five years of age 
when he came to Westmoreland County, and labored 
here for thirty-eight years. He died the 14th of July, 
1880, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, and after 
a long and successful ministry. His mantle foil upon 
his son, Rev. Michael J. Steck, who was so well and 
favorably known in this county, and was su cc es so r to 
his father in the Greensburg charge. 

Rev. John M. Steck was really the patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in this county, for he organised 
most of the old congregations and laid the founda- 
tions for others organized later, and was the only 
settled Lutheran minister here for twenty-five years. 
When he located at Greensburg he found two congre- 
gations that had ueen organised by his predecessors, 
namely, Harrold's and Brush Creek. A few years 
after his arrival he organised the first German con- 
gregation of Greensburg. Early in the present cen- 
tury (1809) Manor Church was organized; also St 
James' and Hankey's a little later, in the north of the 
county ; also St. John's (Kintig), Swope's, Ridge, and 
Toungstown, south and east of Greensburg. These 
congregations and a number of stations constituted 
Father Stock's charge during the many years of his 
ministry. He served all these congregations and 
ministered to the spiritual wants of these people as 
far as possible for many long and weary years. Oc- 
casionally he received a little aid from other ministers 
and theological students. His son, Michael J., ren- 
dered some assistance for a short time before he ac- 
cepted a call to Lancaster in 1817. 

Rev. Jonas Mechling also rendered him some assist- 
ance whilst yet a theological student, and after his 
licensing, in 1820, became his co-worker in this large 
field. He took charge of the St. James and Hankey's 
Churches in the north of the county, and of the 
Forks and West Newton and Barren Run in the 
western part, and Donegal and Brandt's in the south- 
ern, and the rest of the county constituted the Greens- 
burg charge during the remaining part of Father 
Steele's ministry ; but the principal congregations of 
this important charge were the First German Church 
at Greensburg, Harrold's, Brush Creek, and Manor. 
A brief notice of these will not be out of place here, 
inasmuch as they exerted an important influence on 
other churches, and their history gives us the history 
of the church in general. 

The first German Lutheran congregation of Greens- 
burg was commenced soon after Rev. J. M. Steck 
settled in this county. Baptisms are recorded in 
1792, but there is no record of communion till several 
years later. No precise date can be fixed when this 



congregation was formally organised, and we believe 
that it grew gradually into the stature of a Christian 
congregation without a formal organisation, like 
Harrold's and Brush Creek. In the latter end of the 
lent century a log church was erected, which was 
built after the style of the log church at Harrold's, 
and corresponded with it in all its appointments. 
This church stood until the present one wae built, 
commenced in 1816 and completed in 1819. 

This congregation has now a history of ninety 
years, has had a wide field of usefulness, Ad has no 
doubt exerted an important influence on other con- 
gregations. It now numbers over four hundred 
members, and Zkm's (English) congregation, that 
went out from it in 1848 on the ground of language, 
numbers three hundred (for at that time the services 
in the parent church were all conducted in the Ger- 
man language). 

Brush Creek congregation, which was founded 
before the one at Greensburg, also had a log church 
built after the same plan, and had the same kind of 
furniture as the Harrold's Church, which was replaced 
by a new brick church in 18)0, and which is still in 
good condition. 

The Manor congregation, which was founded in 
1809, completed the present church in 1815. 

These four congregations were associated during 
the long pastorates of Revs. J. M. 8teck, Michael J., 
his son, and Jonas Mechling, covering a period of 
seventy-five years. 

Father J. M. Steck served them from the time of 
their organisation into a charge till his death, in 
1880, and Rev. M. J. Steck became his father's suc- 
cessor, and continued to be pastor of this charge till 
his death, in 1848, and then Rev. Jonas Mechling 
became pastor in 1848, and continued to work in 
this field till the Master called him to his rest, in 
1868. 

In Father Stock's time the Greensburg charge had 
control of the whole county, and he was bishop of 
Westmoreland County and adjacent parts, and during 
the ministry of Rev. M. J. Steck, St. James, Hankey's, 
Seanor's, and other points were connected with this 
charge, but during the ministry of Rev. Jonas Mech- 
ling the charge consisted of these four congregations. 

Since his death the charge has again been divided. 
Now Greensburg and Harrold's Churches are under 
one pastor; Brush Creek and Manor are joined to 
Adamsburg and Salem respectively. 

The pastors who have served this charge under 
its present arrangement are Revs. G. A. Brenger and 
Enoch Smith, and the present pastor is Rev. J. C. 
Euntzman. 

Brush Creek has been served by Rev. J. S. Fink, 
and Manor by Revs. Brenger, Bauman, Smith, Ulery, 
and Roth. 

The history of the Greensburg charge gives us a 
comprehensive view of the history of the Lutheran 
Church in the county, and its growth and develop- 
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meet is an index of the general development of the 
church. At the beginning of this century there was 
only one charge in the whole county. In 1820 the 
first division was made, when Rev. Jonas Mechling 
took charge of the remote congregations that had 
been hitherto served by Father Stock, and thus 
became his co-worker. 

In 1841, when Rev. Jacob Zimmerman took charge 
of several churches in the northern part of the county, 
a still further division was made of the field. He 
served the following congregations in Westmoreland, 
namely, Klingensmith's Church (near Leechburg), 
Hill's, and Hankey*s, in Franklin township. The 
last two he served from 1843 till 1849, and he served 
the first till he was compelled to quit the active duties 
of the ministry on account of his failing health. 

In 1847, Rev. W. S. Emery was called to West 
Newton and Seanor's charge, formed out of part of 
Rev. J. Mechling's and Rev. M. J. Stock's charge. 
He labored in this field with acceptance and success 
till 1859, when he was called to Indiana, Pa. 

In the autumn of 1847, Rev. J. Rugan came to 
Greensburg with a view of forming an English con- 
gregation, and in January, 1848, a small English or- 
ganisation was founded of members belonging prin- 
cipally to the German Church, and soon after a similar 
organization was founded at Adamsburg of members 
from the Brush Creek congregation, and these two 
congregations constituted the Greensburg and Adams- 
burg charge, to which Rev. Michael Eyster was called 
in the autumn of 1848, and in which he continued to 
labor with remarkable success till death summoned 
him from his toils on earth to his reward in heaven. 

Thus we see that the history of the Lutheran 
Church in Westmoreland County records consider- 
able growth since its beginning. Instead of a few 
feeble congregations they have a goodly number of 
large ones, and instead of one or two lonely pastors 
they have a whole conference. Then also it must 
be borne in mind that many members have removed 
to adjoining counties and neighboring States, where 
they have been instrumental in forming and strength- 
ening new and other congregations. But gratifying 
as the growth and development of this church is, 
it would have been much greater but for two things, 
the lack of efficient English ministers and the re- 
luctance on the part of the fathers of the Lutheran 
Church to give up the German language. 

The present condition of the church may be briefly 
stated as follows : 

There are now twelve pastoral charges in this 
county, and there ought, in the opinion of their clergy, 
to be three or four more, but it is not considered wise 
to form new charges when pastors cannot be found 
for some that have been formed. 

1. The Greensburg charge, consisting now of the 
First German congregation of Greensburg and Har- 
rold's Church, Hempfield township. Rev. J. C. 
Kuntzman, pastor. 



2. Zion's Lutheran Church, Greensburg. Rev. 
W. T. Ulery, pastor. 

8. Mount Pleasant charge, consisting of Mount 
Pleasant congregation, St John's, Swope's, and 
Ridge's. Rev. & L. Harkey, pastor. 

4. Donegal charge, consisting of Donegal congre- 
gation, Franklin, Donegal township, and Bethel, in 
Cook township. Rev. D. Earhart, pastor. 

5. Ligonier, consisting of Ligonier congregation, 
Latrobe, Youngstown, and Derry. Rev. H. L. Mc- 
Murry, pastor. 

6. Saltsburg charge, consisting of St James*, Fen- 
neltown, and Saltsburg. Rev. R. M. Zimmerman, 
pastor. 

7. Delmont charge, consisting of Salem and Manor 
Churches. Rev. J. D. Roth, pastor. 

8. Brush Creek and Adamsburg charge, consisting 
of Brush Creek, Adamsburg, and Irwin congregations. 
Rev. G. E. Lund, pastor. 

9. West Newton charge, consisting of West New- 
ton, Barren Run or Hoffman's charge. Vacant Rev. 
A. G. Wenzel, stated supply. 

10. Seanor's and Stanton. Vacant 

11. Hankey's and Brinton. Vacant 

12. Swedish pastorate, Irwin and Braddock's. 
Vacant 

18. Hill's Church. Rev. A. D. Potts, pastor. 

There are twenty-six Lutheran congregations and 
three thousand eight hundred communicants in this 
county, with a Lutheran population of about eight 
thousand. 

MINISTMS Or THI KABLT LCTHESAH CHUBCH. 

Rev. Michael J. Steck, one of the founders of 
the Pittsburgh Synod and its first president, was the 
son of Rev. John M. Steck, for many years pastor of 
the Lutheran Churches of Greensburg and vicinity. 
He was born in Greensburg, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 
on the 1st of May, 1793. He early desired to be a 
preacher in the church of his baptism, and his father 
availed himself of every suitable advantage to give 
him a liberal education. After finishing his prelimi- 
nary education at the old academy at Greensburg he 
commenced the study of theology under his father's 
supervision ; but inasmuch as the pastoral duties of 
his father left him but little time for instructing his 
pupil, he sent him to the Rev. Jacob Scharle, pastor 
of the German Lutheran Church at Pittsburgh, under 
whose care he pursued his theological studies with 
great diligence and success. In June, 1816, he was 
licensed by the Synod of Pennsylvania, which held 
its sessions at Philadelphia. After the meeting of 
Synod he returned to Greensburg and became an 
assistant to his father. In this capacity he labored 
for a short time, preaching mainly to the remote con- 
gregations of his father's large field. 

In December, 1816, he received and accepted a call 
to Lancaster, Ohio, then in the backwoods. He 
served congregations in the town of Lancaster and 
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vicinity for twelve yean with a degree of acceptance 
and success that is seldom equaled. At his father's 
earnest request he returned to Greensburg in 1828, to 
assist him in his declining years in the onerous duties 
of his targe and promising charge. 

In 1880, when his father, the Rev. John M. Steck, 
died, his son became his successor. In that field he 
labored till his death in 1848. 

It is difficult for one at this day to conceive how 
great were the toils connected with his ministry. His 
vast field, and his mode of travel over it to points 
thirty miles distant from his home, and the number 
of his congregations and preaching-stations would 
sufficiently indicate the nature of some of those toils. 

He served regularly eleven congregations, besides 
preaching at a number of stations. His journal for 
nineteen years shows a su cce s si on of pastoral duties 
in his numerous congregations scarcely credible to 
one unacquainted with his active ministry. He often 
preached four times in one day, traveling in the 
mean time many miles. He not unfrequently in- 
curred no little aanger in filling some of his distant 
appointments. It has been estimated that during his 
ministry of thirty-two years he preached eight thou- 
sand sermons, baptized five thousand children, and 
received two thousand persons into the communion 
of the church by the solemn rite of confirmation. 

From his social aod pastoral intercourse with so 
many people, and from his agreeable and gentle man- 
ner, his name and character were perhaps more 
widely and more favorably known than those of any 
other minister of his day in this county. To many 
of his parishioners he was the ideal of a Christian 
minister. His ministerial work is even yet, by the 
older members of his communion, spoken of with 
marked affection and approbation. 

It has been observed that in some of the congrega- 
tions in which he labored he lived his ministry over 
again in the eyes of some of his devoted followers. 
Thus when one of his successors therein would say or do 
something that pleased such well, they would give it 
their most hearty sanction by saying : " So hat es 
der Fader Steck gemacht." 

He was eminently practical, and saw clearly what 
were the true interests of his church. He labored 
with untiring zeal for the introduction of the English 
language into the services of the church, and did 
much towards the organization of the English congre- 
gations in Greensburg and vicinity. The qualifica- 
tions of a good preacher and successful pastor he 
united in a more than ordinary or common degree. 
His appearance in the pulpit was prepossessing, his 
enunciation was distinct, his voice melodious, his 
manner natural, earnest, and impressive, his style 
simple and : practical, his matter evangelical, and 
his appeals to the sinner affectionate and earnest. 
Pride and self-esteem were far removed from him. 
As a lesson to young men who might be disposed to 
be elated with apparent success, he often related an 



incident which, he said, cured him of all vanity as 
to the effect or results of his preaching. On a cer- 
tain occasion, before his licensure, he was seat out 
by his instructor to attend a funeral The services 
were to be held at the house of the deceased. The 
young novitiate was very timid, and during moat of 
the service kept his eyes fixed on the floor. Finally, 
however, venturing to raise them, he observed an old 
man with whom he was well acquainted, who, sitting in 
ooe corner of the room, was moved to tears. Think- 
ing that his remarks had made such an impression 
he took courage afresh, and finished his discourse 
with increasing energy. After the services were 
closed the old man came to him and said, " O Mike, 
ich bin doch so froh dass du glficklich fertig worde 
bist, ich war doch so lang du thatst stecke bleibe, ich 
hat mQste heule." ' 

He held the office of president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod for five successive years. 

One of his biographers, speaking of his ministerial 
duties, says, " Though almost constantly overwhelmed 
with labor, yet he never neglected a single call. He 
was always ready to go to his distant congregations, 
or convey the peace of the gospel to the abodes of 
disease and poverty. By day and by night, even when 
oppressed by the infirmities of age, or weighed down 
by sickness, or worn out by constant mental and 
physical exertion, he would forsake the comforts of 
home and fly to the post of duty, preaching the gos- 
pel, instructing the young, and administering the 
consolations of religion to the sick and dying, bury- 
ing the dead, and comforting the widow and father- 
less in their afflictions. Venerable man I No wonder 
that the widow's heart leaped for joy, and the sorrow- 
ful felt a sweet relief, and the dying saint revived 
again as thy feet entered the abode of suffering. Thy 
tender sympathy was too real not to shed its balm on 
the wounded heart, and the consolations of thy lips 
were as life to the departing soul." 

His last sermon was a funeral sermon. His own 
death was commemorated by a discourse delivered by 
Rev. W. A. Passavant, from the text, " And devout 
men carried Stephen to his burial and made great 
lamentation over him." 

In the cemetery of the German Lutheran Church 
at Greensburg, on a plain simple stone, is the follow- 
ing inscription : 

" Here sleeps in Jesus the body of the Rev. Michael 
J. Steck, for nineteen years the faithful Pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches of Greensburg and 
vicinity. Born May 1, 1793, died Sept 1, 1848, aged 
55 years and 4 months. He was a good man, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith, and much people were 
added unto the Lord." 

Rev. M. J. Steck was the father of eleven children. 



i Literally—" Mike, I am to rery glad that you ware lucky in get- 
ting through, for for a long time I thought' you would stick, and I 
couldn't help but cry." 
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Some of hit descendants reside in Westmoreland 
County, and are worthy progeny of so noble a father. 

Rev. Jonas Mechling was born in Hempfield 
township, Westmoreland County, on the 14th of Au- 
gust, 1798, and died on the 2d of April, 1868, in the 
seventieth year of his age, and in the forty-eighth 
year of his ministry, dating from the time of his 
licensure. 

At a very early age he was inclined to the office of 
the ministry, and began his preparatory studies as 
soon as opportunity was afforded him. After his pre- 
liminary studies were completed he pursued the study 
of theology, under the care of Rev. Pastor Schnee, 
of Pittsburgh, and finished his theological course 
under the care of Rev. Father Steck, of Greensburg. 

After having passed a creditable and successful 
examination, he was licensed on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1820, by the District Synod of Ohio. After his 
licensure he immediately became a co-worker with 
Father Steck, whose field had now become very large 
and imperatively demanded additional laborers. He 
was a missionary rather than a settled pastor, for he 
served congregations and preached at points which 
were quite remote from each other. He took charge 
of St. James' and Hankey's, in the northern part of 
the county, Barren Run and Forks Church in the 
western part, Kindig's and Swope's in the central 
part, and Donegal's and Brandt's in the southern part 
of the county. At these different points so distant 
from each other he labored for several years with 
fidelity and success. 

In 1827 he was relieved of the congregations in 
Bell and Franklin townships, and took charge of the 
churches at the Ridge and Youngstown. He served 
these congregations till the autumn of 1848, when he 
became pastor of the Greensburg charge. He now 
resigned the churches in Ligonier Valley, and as 
soon as a suitable pastor could be found he gave up 
the churches west of the Ridge. 

His whole ministerial life was spent in Westmore- 
land County, serving a large number of congregations 
in different sections of the county and remote from 
each other, but the last twenty years of his life were 
devoted to the Greensburg charge, including the First 
German Church, Greensburg, Harrold's, Brush Creek, 
and Manor. 

Rev. Jonas Mechling was well and favorably known 
in this county, and as a minister has exerted an im- 
portant influence on the Lutheran Church. Many 
of those to whom he ministered in holy things kindly 
remember him and bless his memory for his self- 
denial and earnest fidelity on their behalf. His sim- 
plicity of manners, his amiable disposition, and his 
even temper, together with his social culture and 
Christian character, won him many friends, and has 
embalmed his name in the hearts of those who knew 
him well. 

His fidelity to his Master, and his zeal and earnest- 
ness in the performance of his official duties, may be 



gleaned in some measure from a brief abstract of his 
ministerial acts. His official record, kept with the 
greatest care, furnishes sufficient evidence of his real 
for God and his success in the work of the church. 
During the forty-eight years of his ministry he 
preached six thousand three hundred and twenty- 
seven sermons, not including many hundreds of 
funeral sermons. He baptized six .thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-six persons, confirmed two thousand 
and thirty-nine, and performed eight hundred and 
ninety marriages. 

Devoted to his work in the church, he was also faith- 
ful to his family and society. He was an affectionate 
husband, a kind father, a worthy and good citizen. • 
Joined to a woman of true Christian virtue and grace 
of spirit, and devoted to her by the tenderest affec- 
tions, he was happy in his family relations. His 
wife, a woman of most amiable disposition and Chris- 
tian character, and five children, four sons and one 
daughter, survive him, and now that he has been 
gathered to his fathers his name and memory is 
held in high esteem by his family and friends, and 
by all who knew him when he was among them. 

The Pittsburgh Synod.— The Rev. Mr. Ulery, 
pastor of the English Lutheran congregation at 
Greensburg, collected some very pleasing memoirs of 
the early founders and ministers in the Pittsburgh 
Synod, and in a discourse to his congregation gave 
his labors. This discourse dwells at length on the 
life and services of fourteen ministers who bad been 
members of the Synod, but who were then dead. 
From the labors of Mr. Ulery we give the following 
sketches : 

Rev. Michael Eyst'er was born in York County, 
Pa., 16th May, 1814, and died 11th August, 1853, in 
the fortieth year of his age. At the age of thirteen 
he was sent from his father's farm to the town of York 
to stand as a clerk in a store. While engaged in this 
occupation he resolved to devote himself to the gospel 
ministry. He entered Marshall College, then located 
at York, and pursued his studies there until the col- 
lege was removed to Gettysburg, whence he also fol- 
lowed it,*nd where he finished his literary and theo- 
logical course. In the fall of 1838 he was licensed 
to preach by the Western Pennsylvania Synod. He 
soon after accepted a call from the Williamsburg 
pastorate, in Huntingdon County, Pa. Here he la- 
bored for eight years. In 1846 he removed to Green- 
castle, Franklin Co., Pa., where he discharged the 
duties of his calling with the same fidelity which had 
characterized his former pastorate. Here his wife 
died, and this led to his removal. In 1849 he re- 
ceived a call from the churches at Greensburg, Adams- 
burg, and Salem Cross-Roads, this county. In the 
fall of 1849 he removed to Greensburg, and con- 
tinued his labors in the Greensburg pastorate, as the 
successor of Rev. M. J. Steck, until his death in 1853. 
The bodies of these two pastors lie side by side in the 
German burying-ground. 
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His character baa bean portrayed in the words as 
we quote them : " He was a man of decided news 
and deep Christian experience. His faith was as 
simple as that of a child, and his piety as sincere as 
his faith was simple. He was a man of uncommon 
parity of character and uprightness of purpose. He 
possessed a kind, genial, catholic spirit, but he was 
not afraid to stow his opinions because they might 
conflict with those of his fellow-men. It mattered 
not to him who were with him or who were against 
him ; it was enough to know he was right, and with 
this conviction he was prepared to stand up against 
the world. As a preacher, he was solid, clear, fluent, 
logical, and convincing. Both his manner and matter 
were original. He spoke often with much pathos and 
affection, and had great power over his audience. 
The effect he left was generally abiding. Few men 
could speak so fluently, and yet so profoundly, on any 
subject that might be presented." 

Ret. Hbbmajt Mjjttz was born in Magdeburg, 
Prussia, Aug. 11, 1821. In his twenty-sixth year be 
was sent by FatL^r Gosner, of Berlin, as a candidate 
for the ministry. Soon after his arrival he spent 
several years at Zelienople, where he spent some time 
in studying English and theology under the direction 
of Rev. Gottlieb Bassler. In May, 1848, he was li- 
censed by the Pittsburgh Synod, snd accepted a call 
from the German churches at Prospect, St. John's, and 
Petersburg. Died Dec 15, 1858. 

Rev. Samuel B. Lawsok was born on the 27th of 
August, 1808, and died on the 7th of February, 1864, 
in his fifty-seventh year. After finishing his theo- 
logical course he was licensed in 1844 by the Alle- 
gheny Synod, and was regularly ordained by the same 
body in 1846. He labored for some time in Somerset 
County in connection with that Synod. In 1853 he 
removed to Fryburg, Clarion Co., and took charge of 
congregations in the Pittsburgh Synod. In 1859 be 
removed to West Newton, Westmoreland Co., and 
continued to labor there until his death. 

Rev. Fbebebick Ruthbaotf, son of Rev. John 
Ruthrauff, of Greencastle, Pa., was born on the 25th 
of October, 1796. In 1820 he commenced the study 
of theology under the care of Dr. J. G. Lochman. 
In 1822 he was licensed by the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia Synod to preach. His first charge was at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. He then preached successively at 
Elizabeth, Lancaster Co., Pa., at Manchester, Md., 
and at Loysville, Centreville, Milton, and Worthing- 
ton. To the last place he removed in 1858, and thus 
became a member of the Pittsburgh Synod. He died 
Sept. 18, 1859, in his sixty -third year. 

Rev. John A. Delo was born in Clarion County, 
Pa., April 16, 1826, and died Nov. 1, 1864, in his 
thirty-ninth year. He studied for the ministry under 
the oversight of Rev. S. D. Wilt, of that county, and 
in 1849 was licensed by the Allegheny Synod. He, 
however, accepted a call in 1860 from the Apollo 
charge, Armstrong County. He filled a chaplaincy in 



the Federal army during the war, and 
moved to North Washington, where be died. 

Rev. Daxiel Gabteb was born in Washington 
County, Md., Jan. 9, 1880; was educated at the Penn- 
sylvania College; licensed June, 1862, by the 8ynod 
of Pennsylvania. From his graduation until 1868 
he had occupied a professor's chair, had been en* 
gaged in missionary labor in the Watt, and had 
passed one year in Europe. In 1859 was pastor of 
the congregation at Canton, Ohio. In 1868 was called 
by the congregation at Greensbnrg, for whom ha In- 
bored until his death, Sept, 80, 1866, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age and the fourteenth of his min- 
istry. 

Ret. Samtjel D. Witt became a member of the 
Synod in 1885, and remained in it until his death at 
Circleville, Ohio, Aug. 27, 1851, in his thirty-eighth 
year. 

Rev. Gottlieb Bamlee was born in the canton 
of Berne, Switserland, Dec 10, 1818, but came to 
America with his parents when quite young. They 
settled in Butler County, Pa. When fourteen years of 
age he walked in his bare feet to Greensbnrg to learn 
the printing trade with Jacob 8teck. He afterwards 
entered Pennsylvania College, was graduated in 1840 
with honor, and the same year commenced his studies 
at the seminary ; licensed in 1842. In the spring of 
1845 he took a prominent part in the organisation of 
the Pittsburgh Synod, became principal of the acad- 
emy then established by the Synod. He also labored 
in the churches in Butler County, and established 
new congregations. In 1862 he became nssocisted 
with Rev. Passavant in the orphans' work, and con- 
tinued in that department until his death in. 1868, 
October 3d, in his fifty-fifth year. 

Ret. Jomr Ruouc was horn in Philadelphia, on 
the 27th day of January, 1817. He spent a portion 
of his youth in that city, and after having received a 
preparatory education he entered Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, situated at Gettysburg, in this State, where he 
graduated in the fail of 1848. After his graduation 
he spent two years in the theological seminary at 
Hartwick, N. Y., in the study of theology, and in the 
year 1845 he was licensed by the ministerium of the 
State of New York, which met at Albany. After hfe 
licensure he received a call to the pastorate at Sandy 
Lake, near Troy, where he remained, performing all 
the duties pertaining to the pastoral office, for about 
two years, until the autumn of 1847, at which time 
he was called to become co-pastor with Rev. Mi- 
chael J. Steck, at Greensburg. He also took charge 
of St. James' Church, situated in the northern part of 
the county. In this field he labored with great suc- 
cess. In January, 1848, he organised Zion's Evan- 
gelical Lutheran congregation at Greensburg with 
forty members, and the following spring he organised 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheral congregation at Ad- 
amsburg, which he 9erved as pastor till the following 
autumn. After resigning Greensburg and Adams- 
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burg congregations ho devoted his time to St. James' 
sod 8slesm for several jean. Then he removed to 
Somerset, Ohio. He labored a number of years in 
Ohio with good success. His last field of labor was 
Vandalia, I1L, where he built up a nourishing con- 
gregation, and in this field belabored until his death. 
Besides these, continued the msnuscript from which 
we hare derived these brief memorials, there were four 
other clergymen who had been numbered with the 
Pittsburgh Synod at that time whose names and 
memories are even yet dear to the members of their 
church. These were Revs. John Esensee, Charles H. 
Herah, Adam Long, and Christian D. Ulery. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 1 
We regret that we hare not been able to giro a 
more detailed history of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Western Pennsylvania and of Westmore- 
land than it is possible for us to give here. We are, 
however, not in blame, for the documentary records 
which we have looked over contain little of interest 
or information to us. The reader must, for further 
information, turn to the history of the different con- 
gregations in the local department of this work. But 
a church which has produced such an able pioneer 
ministry, and shaped the morals of such a large num- 
ber of our people, should lose no time in collecting and 
arranging their early congregational and ecclesiasti- 
cal history, that it may be preserved. 

The only Presbytery of this church in Pennsylva- 
nia down to 1776 was the ''Associate Presbytery of 
Pennsylvania," and the earliest preserved record of 
its proceedings which we can find is dated "* Oxford, 
June 27, 1762." But at a meeting on May 20, 1776, 
the Presbytery resolved to divide into£wo, the one to 
be called the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, 
consisting of die following ministers: Revs. James 
Proadfoot, Matthew Henderson, William Marshall, 
John Rodgers, John Smith, James Clarkson, James 
Martin, and John Murray; the other to be called 
the Associate Presbytery of New York, consisting of 
Revs. John Mason, Robert Anan, Thomas Clark, 
William Logan, and Andrew Patton. 

From the original manuscript minutes of the Pres- 
bytery to which this region of Pennsylvania belonged, 
it k seen that Mr. Proudfoot supplied Westmoreland 
in the mil of 1775. There is also this entry: "At 
Oxford, Nov. 4, 1775. . . . Petition received and read 
from Fairfield, in Westmoreland County, craving 
supply and ordination of elders, together with the dis- 
pensation of Baptism and the Lord's Supper." There 
were many other petitions of a similar nature, and 
upon their consideration the Presbytery " sgreed that 
Mr. Murray and Potter supply New York Province, 
Mr. Logan at Fort Pitt, and the vacancies in Cumber- 

CbSM PraSytoriAa,** Sir this chuck 
m tfc* iMorfata Pr«byteriu 
{tkmm 17SX) wmn united under 




land and Northumberland Counties be supplied with 
an actual minister. Appointed Messrs. Henderson, 
Bodgers, and 8mith as a committee to draw up a 
scheme of appointments to be laid before next ssaV- 
runt." Mr. Logan was announced for Fairfield in De- 
cember, and for the Yough on January 6th following. 

The following also appears: " At Mr. Miller's house, 
May 8, 1777, 9 o'clock A.M., at which time and place 
the Presbytery being met and constituted, etc, a mo- 
tion wss insde sod supported thsi the Presbytery now 
reconsider the clauses in the petitions from West- 
moreland and Northumberland respecting a minister's 
settlement among them; accordingly the commis- 
sioner from Northumberland presented a petition for 
a moderation, which was read. A committee was ap- 
pointed to converse with Mr. Patton, which having 
done this reported that his present inclinations rather 
lay towards the people in Tobit and Boffido town- 
ships, for which reason the Presbytery did and hereby 
do grant to these people in said places the moderation 
of a Gall, and also to the people in Westmoreland, 
the moderation in Northumberland to be held on use 
9th of September (by Mr. Logan), and at Chartierson 
the 15th of said month by Mr. Proudfoot.'' 

This extract from the "Minutes of Proceedings of 
the Second Associate Beformed Presbytery of Penn- 
sylvania'' gives the account of the formal division of 
the Presbytery: 

"Toon M—i— nom, Ju— S4.ma. 

" After a sermon preached by Mr. Adam tt*»lri^ 
from Eph. iL 19, 'Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners,' etc, the Second Associate 
Beformed Presbytery of Pennsylvania met and con- 
stituted with prayer by the moderator, by virtue of a 
resolution of the Associate Beformed Synod, which m 
ss follows: June 3, 1793, Rcmdved, That the Pres- 
bytery of Pennsylvania be divided into two by the 
names of the First and 8econd Associate Beformed 
Presbytery of Pennsylvania, the 8econd to consist of 
Mr. Jamison, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Warwick, and Mr. 
Bankin, with their elders, and that they meet and 
constitute, the senior minister preaching and presid- 
ing, at such time and place as they will find most 
convenient 

"BOBEKT ATOrAjr, 

" Moderator of Synod. 

"Present, Messrs. Rankin, Henderson, and War- 
wick, ministers ; Messrs. Richard Steel, James Wil- 
son, and Jeremiah Pearce, ruling elders. Appointed 
Mr. Henderson clerk pro tempore . . ." 

The next meeting was held at Laurel Hill Meeting- 
House 12th August, 1793, Jamison, Henderson, and 
Warwick, ministers, and James Wilson and James 
Findley, elders, present. " Received and read a call, 
including a petition, for the Bev. John Jamison from 
the united congregations of Brush Creek, Hannah's 
Town, and Connemangh. Heard a verbal petition 
from Short Creek, Three Ridges, and Bufialo, by 
Messrs. Stuart and Sharp, praying for a supply of 
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preaching. . . . Presented the call to Mr. Jamison, 
which he accepted. Appointed the sacrament of the 
Sapper at Loyal-Hanning the last 8ahbath of this 
month, Mr. Jamison to preside and Mr. Henderson to 



"Meeohed, That Mr. Jamison's edict be served at 
Loyal-Hanning the Monday after by Mr. Hende r s on . 

" Appointed the sacrament of the Sapper at Brash 
Greek the second Sabbath of October. Mr. Jamison's 
installment the Friday preceding; Mr. Warwick to 
preside and Mr. Henderson to assist. 

"Appointed Mr. Henderson to Three Ridges the 
third Sabbath of September. Adjourned to meet at 
Loyal-Hanning the 26th inst." 

At next session " heard a Yerbal petition from Li- 
gonier Valley by Robert Hemwell (?) for a supply of 
preaching," bat no action was taken upon it at that 
sitting. 

The next session of Presbytery was held at Brash 
tireek Meeting-House, Oct. 11 and 14, 1798. 

Brash Creek Church, afterwards Bethel, was the 
third in the t^n v , organised 1796-97. Its first pas- 
tor was Bey. Matthew Henderson. Additional in- 
formation on this chorch and its early history within 
the county will be found in the local department of 
this work, and especially in the history of the Fair- 
field Church, Fairfield township. 

Statistics ./rom the Minute* of the General A$$embfy of the United Preebyter ia n Churehee, 1881. 

art all within the Weetmcreland Prtebytery. 



MRBODirr. 

The first Methodist society in the United 
was formed in New York in 1786, by some Irish emi- 
grants. The history of the church from that day to 
this in the United States is one of the marvels of 
modern times. From the peculiar organisation of ha 
clerical body it was preeminently the proselyting 
chorch of the latter day. Its itinerant preachers fol- 
lowed the people in all directions, and eren to the 
▼cry utmost bounds of civilisation. The doctrine 
which they preached was calculated to arouse the 
slumbering passions of a people who had gotten at 
their mother's knee the first ideas of the Christian 
doctrines of future punishment and future felicity. 

Of Methodiam we aee more and know less than 
of any other religious denomination. The growth of 
this chorch organisation has been r eg a rde d by all 
contemplative philosophers as one of the marvels of 
later times. The most philosophical of modern his- 
torians—himself a statesman of enlarged and just 
views, and a man not afllned to the founders or the 
the cause of iff ethodism— has said that no man since 
the time of Cardinal Richelieu has been the equal of 
John Wesley as an organiser of Intent forces. But 
when one familiar with the status of the Methodist 
Church to-day observes that it is not much from a 
century since John Whitefield preached in the shade 
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of the forest-trees to the straggling hearers around 
him in the eastern portions of the United States, the 
conclusion is reached without argument 

But from tJae Yery nature of the Methodist system 
is one precluded from writing its local history, espec- 
ially if that extends over any length of time, for 
they in early days kept no records in their churches, 
nor minutes such as were to be preserved and treas- 
ured. Their itinerant preachers were, generally 
speaking, uneducated, if not illiterate, and in this 
they much prided, for they openly discouraged classical 
education and the higher grade of colleges, and under 
the plan of changing their pastors it was seldom that 
any one pastor remained more than a very few years 
at one charge. But from the same and other, causes 
may we partially come at the causes of its wonderful 
numerical advancement. The early church started 
out with the motto of John Wesley, " My parish is 
the worid," and entered into the world filled with 
missionary zeal and the hope of success. Laying 
hold of the common people by adapting itself to their 
capacity and circumstances, and gathering them 
together and setting them at work in class-meetings, 
camp-meetings, revivals, and in all sorts of wayB, it 
has reached out and gathered in a large number of all 
classes of people. It then preached only Christ, and 
it cared not when or where or how. So, too, did it 
give its meeting-houses for any preacher of any 
Christian Church in which to preach, and it is nar- 
rated that the first missionary priests on frequent 
occasions said mass in their meeting-houses. But 
nothing could abate the zeal of their early ministers, 
both clerical and lay. Whatever may be said of 
the illiteracy of its itinerants it is evident that they 
were peculiarly adapted to their calling, and that they 
labored with success. Of wages and hire they got little 
or nothing. They passed and repassed up and down 
the whole land and had no abiding-place, for they 
knew, with the early apostles, that if the earthly 
house of their tabernacle were dissolved, they had a 
building from God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. % 

From the days of the earliest settlements west of 
Laurel Hill the country was not without law, neither 
was it without the gospel. The Methodist preachers 
were here the very first year of their church organi- 
zation ; but not so early as the Presbyterians or the 
Baptists. This whole region into which the Meth- 
odist itinerants came was named in their ecclesiastical 
divisions the Bedstone field. In 1784, John Cooper 
and Solomon Breeze stand in the minutes for Bed- 
stone; in 1785, Peter Moriarty, J. Fidler, Wilson 
Lee ; for 1786, John Smith, Robert Ayres, Enoch ^fat- 
son, elder. They made their entrance at Uniontown, 
in the immediate neighborhood of which were many 
Church of England people and a few Methodists. 
But they had been preceded by Robert Worster, a 
local preacher of piety and considerable talent 

The growth of this communion here is a subject of 



wonderment. Many of the earliest settlers of Western 
Pennsylvania were churchmen, zealously attached to 
the forms and beliefs of the Episcopal or mother- 
church of England. But this conservative church 
did not provide means for the protection* and perpet- 
uation of congregational worship. The flocks were 
left without a shepherd. The Presbyterians would 
not give them the sacrament, or baptize their chil- 
dren, unless they would subscribe to the Westminster 
Confession, and promise to bring up their children in 
that faith; the Baptists would not permit them to 
commune, except they would renounce their baptism 
and become immersed. No wonder that clear-sighted 
old John Wesley, seeing what was to be done, and 
how it was to be done, made haste " to provide," to 
use his own words, " for those poor sheep in the wil- 
derness." And so the itinerant heralds, running up 
and down in every direction, gathered the flocks into 
new folds, and working with their whole heart and 
souls gathered bread where others would have gath- 
ered stones. They went to and fro watching, and 
wherever they found an open door there they 
entered. 

The footsteps of these early preachers— Worster, 
Cooper, and Breeze— were traced a score of years 
afterwards by an observant man, himself, later on, a 
missionary farther west, 1 from Uniontown, where the 
first society was raised. Their labors were followed to 
the Youghiogheny, near the Broad Ford, from thence 
down that stream to the Forks, in Westmoreland 
County, where a large society was early raised of 
men eminent for worth and piety, most of whom had 
been churchmen. They were thence traced along thu 
Monongahela into Washington County, through some 
of the northwestern regions of Virginia, and so on 
back to Uniontown, whence they started. 

In 1787 an annual conference was held at Union- 
town in the month of July. Bishop Asbury officiated 
as a plain Presbyter, in gown and band, assisted by 
Richard Whatcoat, elder, in the same habit Michael 
Lord was ordained, of whom it was said he could re- 
peat the whole of the New Testament off the book 
and large portions of the Old Testament The morn- 
ing service was read as abridged by Wesley. That 
wasjthe last time that priestly robes and prayer-book 
were seen on like occasions in those parts. 

In 1788 the Redstone field seems to have been 
divided into four circuits, — Clarksbury, Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh, and Redstone. To this field of labor seven 
preachers were appointed. Under them and their 
assistants societies were formed farther north in 
Westmoreland, and particularly in Ligonier Valley. 

The Rev. James Quinn,' in his own words, speak- 
ing of his life and labors, says of these societies as 
they existed in the latter part of the last century, — 

i "Sketch* of the Life and Lahore of James Quinn, who wu nearly 
Half a Century a Minister of the Gospel in the M. X. Church.** Cin- 
cinnati, 1861. 

1 Quoted mtpra. 
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"I now must cross over Laurel Hill and make my 
way into the head of Ligonier Valley. There was a 
small society at A. McLean's, from Shippensburg or 
Carlisle,, and another at Enos King's, son of the old 
local preacher. These, however, at that time were of 
recent date, and the prospect not flattering. But near 
old Fort Ligonier was raised a large and flourishing 
society. Here the father of the venerable Bishop 
Roberts and his extensive family, although church 
people, fell into the ranks of Methodism. Ah, old 
mother missed it in not haying a missionary bishop 
here, and some one to take care of the poor sheep in 
.the wilderness. . . . Here, too, were the Shaws and 
Fishers, the latter of Quaker origin. Here, also, was 
the devout Cornelius Riley and his excellent wife, 
Abigail, father and mother of James and Tobias 
Riley, of the Baltimore Conference. Little did I 
think at the time I received them into the church 
and wrote their names on the class-paper at old 
Brother John Roberts', brother of the bishop, that I 
should live and be effective till the lads should be- 
come senior ministers in the mother-conference. 

" This society suffered much by emigration to the 
West, as most of the societies in the mountains did ; 
for when the rich lands of the West came into market, 
the mountaineers made a general rush, as if the bears, 
panthers, wolves, Indians, rattlesnakes, and fire had 
all broke loose upon them, and, poor things, many of 
them lost their religion and their lives in the scuffle. 

" There was another good society still farther down 
the valley, which met at the house of Brother Howell. 
Here James Talbot was a prominent and useful local 
preacher, and the father and mother of Brother 
Stewart, of Cincinnati, with their numerous family, 
were prominent in the membership. Here we leave 
the valley, and crossing a mountain or very high hill 
and passing over Conemaugh River, we arrive at a 
pretty extensive settlement at Black Lick. Here a 
handful of corn had been placed in the earth by the 
pioneers, and a good society sprang up, which met at 
the house of James Wakefield. This man was a local 
preacher. I am told he still lives (1843). He taught 
me some good things, and I loved him. 

" We now leave the Black Lick settlement and di- 
rect our course west, and on the top of Chestnut 
Ridge the handful of corn had produced a good 
society, which met at the house of Father Wakefield, 
father of James. To his class belonged the veuerable 
Martin Fate, his deeply-pious wife, three or four sons, 
and as many daughters. A son and grandson of this 
family became preachers, one local and the other 
itinerant." 

Passing on down southward through Westmoreland, 
he says, " There was a door opened for preaching on 
Jacobs Creek, among the Masons and Ragans, and a 
small society raised, which, however, passed off west- 
ward by emigration, leaving scarcely a vestige behind. 

"A few miles distant from Ragan's [Reagan's], on 
the Youghiogheny River, and near the foot of the 



mountains, they obtained a preaching-place at one 
Flaugherty's and Hain's, on a farm belonging to 
Zachariah Connell. Here a society waa raited by 
Jacob Lurtan, and his numerous family attended and 
became members; and the farm itself became the 
site of the town of Connellsville, and Oonnellsville it 
now the emporium of Methodism in an extensive 
tract of country." 

Such it one view, circumscribed it b true, of early 
Methodism in Westmoreland. We shall get another 
view from a different source, chiefly traditional, and 
still another in the extracts which we make use of, 
taken from the minute-book of the Greenaburg 
Church records. Wherever these accounts differ, it 
will be teen they do not differ materially ; and, taken 
together, they well enough agree to p r es en t an intel- 
ligible view of the early history of the church here. 

The first Methodist preaching in the county was in 
1785, at " Fell's Settlement," in Rostraver township, 
tome two miles east of the Monongahela River. Here 
preaching was had by itinerants tent out by the Balti- 
more Conference. The surrounding region was settled 
by Scotch-Irish, who worshiped at " Rehoboth" Pres- 
byterian Church, built nine years previous. But the 
Fell and several other Maryland Methodist families 
had settled on the rich lands between the Youghio- 
gheny and Monongahela Rivera, and toon the seal of 
the pioneer itinerants found them and began their 
ministerial labors. "Fell's Meeting-House," a log 
structure, was built in 1785-86, and was the first 
Methodist Church erected west of the Allegheniea. 
In it the great Bishop Asbury often preached, and in 
the second one, afterwards built, the eloquent Bishop 
Bascom and other distinguished divines of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church expounded the word of God. 

The second Methodist preaching in Westmoreland 
County was in 1798, not far from Ligonier, at the 
residence of the Riley family, where was the second 
preaching appointment for the earliest traveling cir- 
cuit riders, of whom Rev. Isaac Conway was the first 
here. The third place of preaching was at Mr. 8tuarf s, 
in Fairfield (some of whose descendants reside in 
Irwin). These two families were perhaps the earli- 
est of the Methodists in all this region. The fourth 
preaching appointment was near Greensburg, about 
1812, in the families of Squire Ross, the Mellons,and 
McCutchens. The next was at Jacobs Creek and 
Mount Pleasant, both in 1817. The first three circuit 
riders at the latter point were Revs. Jacob Dowell, Or- 
ville Wilson, and William Barnes. Shortly after- 
wards preaching was had at Greensburg and on the 
Big Sewickley, — at the former at the house of Samuel 
Bushfield, and at the latter at Mr. Slatterbach's dwell- 
ing. The appointments were made at Mr. Miller's, on 
the " Manor." All these were up to 1826, and were 
included in one charge, and generally by two pastors, 
who traveled on horseback, preaching every day in 
the week, and seldom reaching an appointment oftener 
than once in two weeks. The whole county was then 
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part of one circuit (Connellsville), and was under the 
Baltimore Conference. Among the first preachers was 
Bey. Valentine Cook, presiding elder, whose district 
extended from the " Virginia line" to Erie, Pa. He 
was born in 1765, in Monroe County, Va., and in 1788 
received into the itinerancy, haying his first appoint- 
ment on the Calvert Circuit in Maryland. During 
1792 he became engaged in a newspaper controversy, 
touching the leading principles of Methodism, with 
Bev. Samuel Porter, D.D., and with Bev. Jamison, a 
Scotchman, a minister of the Seceders' Church. He 
became presiding elder, and in 1798 was transferred 
to Kentucky, where he died in 1820. He was among 
the first Methodist preachers in the county. Among 
the most prominent to follow him were Revs. James 
Riley, Thornton Fleming, James Wilson, Henry 
Baker, Samuel V. Gillespie, and the venerable Samuel 
Wakefield. 

Another of the pioneer and famous local preachers 
was Mr. Wirsing, grandfather of Capt. Wining, late 
county treasurer. He was born in Germany, and had 
been a commissioned officer in the army of his father- 
land, being in the dragoons. He was an educated 
gentleman of fine address and great powers of lan- 
guage. He was the ablest and most eloquent exhorter 
of his day, and people came in vast numbers to hear 
him speak at camp-meetings, quarterly meetings, re- 
vivals, etc. Under his preaching the venerable Bev. 
Samuel Wakefield was converted and embraced reli- 
gion, and there are yet living many old people of 
Israel who in their youth sought the altar of mercy 
under this famous extorter's preaching. He was in 
the zenith of his fame in 1820, and five years later 
removed to near Petersburg, Somerset Co., where 
he died about 1885. Daniel and Conrad Pershing, 
brothers, were local preachers of note, and Isaac Per- 
shing, a son of the former, still lives at Derry, at a 
very advanced age. Bev. James Wakefield, uncle of 
Bev. Samuel Wakefield, was a minister of much celeb- 
rity, and preached all over this and the adjoining 
counties from 1800 to about 1845. He was a man of 
fine attainments and a successful revivalist, and pos- 
sessed a power of influencing his hearers hardly ex- 
celled in his day. 

The oldest Methodist preacher in the county, and 
with only two exceptions in the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, is Rev. Samuel Wakefield, D.D., of Mount Pleas- 
ant This patriarch and pioneer of his church was 
born in Huntingdon County in 1799. His father, 
Thomas Wakefield, was a native of Ireland, and mar- 
ried Elizabeth Morton, who was born in Chester 
County. They removed in 1800 to Indiana County, 
where their son Samuel resided until twenty- one 
years of age, when he entered on the ministry. His 
first preaching appointment was in Fayette County 
(Fayette Circuit), embracing half of that county and 
a part of West Virginia; his next, Somerset Cir- 
cuit; his third, Connellsville Circuit, which then em- 
braced all of this (Westmoreland) county. He was 



then made for four years presiding elder of the Union- 
town district, which also included this county. He 
has been fifty-nine years in the ministry, twelve as 
a local preacher and forty-seven as an itinerant He 
retired some two years ago from regular preaching, 
although he yet preaches on special occasions, such 
as dedications, and at funerals. There is probably 
no minister in America who has traveled so far on 
horseback, preached so many sermons, married so 
many couples, administered so many sacraments and 
baptisms, and attended so many funerals as Rev. 
Samuel Wakefield. About 1864, Allegheny Col- 
lege, in recognition of his great learning, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. He has written largely for the religious 
press, and is the author of a work on " Theology," 
which has been introduced into the course of study 
for young ministers and been extensively circulated. 
He also served four years as presiding elder of the 
Allegheny District. He was married Aug. 28, 1821 , to 
Miss Elizabeth Hough, through which union have been 
born ten children, — five sons and five daughters, — all 
living. One of them, Rev. John F. Wakefield, is the 
Methodist Episcopal pastor of Latrobe station. Dr. 
James B. Wakefield is a physician in Mount Pleasant, 
and Dr. Alfred N. Wakefield a physician at Johns- 
town., Mr. Wakefield and his wife have lived to- 
gether sixty-one years, in which time the church, 
to which he has in all that period been a faithful 
minister, has increased its numbers and strength in 
this county to wonderful proportions, which is largely 
attributable to his aeal and ability and to his ever- 
watchful care for its growth and promotion. 

APPOINTMENTS IK THI OONNELLBVTLL1 GOQUTI UNTIL 
THI FORMATION OF THI LIGONTXB OIBCUIT, UtfrSi.1 

Feb. 16, 1820, Connellsville* (Fayette County), 
Greensburg,* Mount Pleasant,* McNutfs, McCue's, 
Mellon's (afterward Boss'), Slatterbeck'sf (sometimes 
written Sloderbeck), King's,*! Fisher's (near Ligo- 
nier), Hopewell, Stuarf sf (Jacob, Ligonier Valley), 
Wakefield's (James). 

June 20, 1820, Adams', Armel's, Wilson's, Shep- 
pard's/t Sherrick's* (Jacobs Creek, not far from 
Scottdale), Shumard's, McAnelly's. 

Sept. 16, 1820, Wakefield's. 

Dec. 2, 1820, Harrold's. 

June 2, 1821, Wade's, Doty's, Bracken's (Indiana 
County?). 

Sept 29, 1821, Trout's, Boas'* (near Crab tree, Unity 
township). 

Dec. 8, 1821, Williams'. 

June 29, 1822, Miller's.* 

Sept. 13, 1823, Vanausdoll's, Harvey's (or Harry's)- 

Feb. 28, 1824, Sterrett's Salt-works. 

i At the formation of the Ligonier Circuit, in the rammer of ISM, the 
preachers on the Connellsrille Circuit had eerred the appointments dur- 
ing the prerioas year in those congregations or stations marked with 
an asterisk (•). The appointments marked with a dagger (f and per- 
haps others were thereafter included in the Ligonier Circuit. 
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May 21, 1825, Funk's. 

November, 1825, Blairsville, MeKissen's, Enfield's. 

April 29, 1826, Boss' Furnace* (Ligonier Valley), 
Galbreeth's (Ligonier Valley), Palmer's (Ligonier 
Valley). 

Oct 28, 1826, Black Lick (Indiana County). 

April 14, 1827, Stifles, Riggs'* (near Marklc's 
Paper-Mill). 

Oct. 27, , Mardice's, or Mardus 9 . 

Dec 27, 1&28, Morrison's, A 1 lander's, 

Oct. 9, 1880, Pershing's*! (John), northeast of 
Pleasant Unity, Unity School-house, near Pleasant 
Unity, Pershing's^ (Daniel). 

Jan. 9, 1881, McLane's,*t Boner's, Livermore, Mc- 
Cutcheon's* (or McCue's?). 

April 2, 1881, Ligonier»t (instead of Fisher's). 

June 11, 1881, Fairfield *t 

Sept. 10, 1881, Asbury Chapcl*t (perhaps instead of 
Hopewell). 

March 17, 1882, Randolph* (three and a half miles 
east of Greensburg). 

June 9, 18o2, Armaugh (Indiana County). 

Not. 10, 1882, Bethel*t (Pleasant Unity), Youngs- 
town.*f 

Feb. 2, 1888, Terr's* Frick's,* LongeneckerV 
Laughlinstown.*t 

April 20, 1888, Donegal,*! Hatfield's, Hartoel'sf 
(near Pleasant Unity). 

Oct 12, 1833, Salem.* 

Jan. 18, 1884, Denniston Town* (New Alexandria). 

PBKEMT PASTOSAL CHAB60. 

After 1825 several new pastoral charges sprang up, 
and in that year all Western Pennsylvania was de- 
tached from the Baltimore and made into the Pitts- 
burgh Conference, which .embraced West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, and part of Ohio. In 1840 
the Erie Conference was made out of it, and in 1844 
that of West Virginia. The following are the present 
preaching appointments (stations and circuits) in the 
county: Circleville, Jacobs Creek, Lebanon, Ligo- 
nier, Cokeville, Latrobe, Irvine, Sardis, West Newton, 
Bostraver, Mount Pleasant, Pleasant Unity, Donegal, 
New Derry, Greensburg, Manor, and Madison. Each 
of these is a separate pastoral charge, embracing from 
one to four preaching-places. 

To this imperfect sketch of the Methodist Church 
of the county may be added a few words touching the 
Loyalhanna camp-meeting grounds. In the summer 
of 1874 the East Pittsburgh District of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church appointed a committee to select 
ground on which to hold a camp-meeting. The com- 
mittee selected, out of quite a number proposed, the 
present site now occupied, one and a half miles east 
of Latrobe, and this they have improved by erecting 
suitable buildings and accommodations. ' The ground 
was leased for twenty years, and has been laid off in 
lots fronting sixteen feet, and back forty feet. There 
are two tiers of lots around the entire camp ; on these 



are the cottages, and in summer temporary teals, feeing 
towards the square devoted to religious 
or upon the avenues that pens parallel to the 
and ends of this square. The seats in front of the 
preacher's stand will accommodate five thousan d peo- 
ple. When camp-meeting is in pr ogress i t lasting 
usually two weeks in August of each year—the gr o un ds 
and the whole town of Latrobe are crowded with peo- 
ple. An admission-fee is charged, and these aggre- 
gate a considerable amount Many ownen of cottages 
with their families reside on the grounds during the 



■ABLY MSTHOMBM IV 

The following minutim cannot but be of int 
the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
throughout the county, although it relates 
larly to the establishment of the church at 
burg, and to the history of the 
For the most part of this material we are indebted te 
William Robinson, Esq., one of the oldest o Hi sons of 
the town and members of the 
who has with a due regard to the desires < 
and in anticipation of the interest they wiU take in 
the matter, committed his personal knowledge and hia 
acquired information in this regard to paper. To Mi 
valuable manuscript we have had access, and the suh- 
stance of it is here repfoduced. 

Greensburg, from the time when first at all regu* 
larly supplied with Methodist preaching, received this 
through the Pittsburgh Circuit until Pittsburgh be- 
came a station and the Oonncllsville Circuit wan 
formed, about 1811, then in connection with the 1 
until 1816, when Pittsburgh win thrown into a < 
again (Pittsburgh and CooncllaviUe), until 
1819, since which there has been no such circuit us 
the "Pittsburgh and Oonnellsvffle." 
was then in the Connellsville Circuit until 1861, i 
it became detached by the formation of a new circus 
embracing Greensburg, New Alexandria, Boas 9 , Mount 
Pleasant, and Pleasant Unity. 

The great local " public discussion of the leading 
points of difference between the Calvinistic and Ar- 
menian systems," by Eev. John Jamison, of the. 
Seceder, and Eev. Valentine Cook, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, came off on Wednesday, June 12, 
1798, a few miles distant from Greensburg, in souse 
outdoor woodland, where a great number of seats had 
been prepared and a pulpit erected, and where when 
the time arrived " a vast concourse of people were in 
attendance," some of whom came as far as fifty miles. 
Tradition fixes the place at Congruity. Rev. Samuel 
Porter, who then had charge of the Presbyterian 
Church at Congruity, and who had a hand in bringing 
on the debate, saying " truth was suffering, and I 
most defend it or own it defenseless," hastened on the 
succeeding Sabbath, June 16, 1798, to give his " opin- 
ion"*in two discourses " On the Decrees of God, the 
Perseverance of the Saints, and Sinless Perfection." 
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In 1792, Samuel Bushfield and wife (formerly Miss 
Catharine Taylor) came from Ireland, and after stop- 
ping a while in Lancaster and Huntingdon Coun- 
ties, settled at Greensburg in 1799. They were 
Methodists before they came hither, and soon after 
they came by their efforts Methodist preaching was 
secured. In 1799-1800 the first class at Greensburg 
was formed, embracing Samuel Bushfield and wife 
Catharine, Jacob Kern and wife Susanna, and John 
Kern and wife. 

The early Methodist meetings at Greensburg up 
to 1880 were usually held at Bushfield's house. In 
it, too, was the " Prophet* a Chamber." These places 
were, first, a wooden house, in part still standing on 
the north side of Pittsburgh Street, on the second 
lot west of the northwest corner of Pittsburgh and 
Joseph 8treets, and a few yards eastward of the spring 
which rises about midway up Bunker Hill. The 
western end of the building was then a one-story 
kitchen. This was the birthplace, so to speak, of 
Methodism in Greensburg and parts adjacent 

After living a year or two in the house designated, 
Bushfield removed to a red, weather-boarded house 
which stood on West Pittsburgh Street, at the foot of 
the street, somewhere below the present residence of 
Hon. £. Cowan. About 1800-8 he removed to a log 
house on the north side of the road, and on the west 
bank of the spring run which passes from Ludwick 
to the Williams' (or old fair-ground) farm. Nearly 
opposite this house, on the south side of the road, is 
the old log barn, which was used for preaching instead 
of the house " in fine summer weather.' 9 This prop- 
erty he owned. In 1829 he removed to a house a 
short distance eastward from the spring, and as he 
moved he carried the visible church with him. To 
this house the venerable writer to whom we are in- 
debted says that at the age of eleven he accom- 
panied his father one Sunday when preaching was ex- 
pected, but no preacher was there. Aaron Hill then 
led a class. From there Bushfield in 1880 removed 
to the town of Greensburg, and there in 1882 he died. 
His wife, married at eighteen to Bushfield, died Dec. 
28, 1856, in the eighty-fourth or eighty-fifth year of 
her age, and having been for above seventy years a 
member of the church. 

Meetings were also held at the house of Jacob 
Kern before he moved West in 1817. He lived on 
Main Street, on a lot just north of the present church 
building. Sometimes, especially for night preaching, 
the court-house was used. This was before 1830, and 
more generally from 1880 to 1888. In 1882, Rev. 
Charles Cook came over from Uniontown, and held a 
protracted meeting here, at which a number joined 
the church, and after which the project of building a 
meeting-house was agitated. From 1880 until their 
first meeting-house was built class-meetings were 
still held in Bushfield's house and at the house of 
Joseph .Kern. 

On Feb. 2, 1888, the Quarterly Conference ap- 



pointed Rev. Wesley Kinney, Samuel B. Bushfield 
(son of Samuel Bushfield, deceased), and George T. 
Ramsay a committee to make an estimate of the 
amount necessary to build a house of worship in the 
borough of Greensburg, and, if deemed expedient, to 
secure a suitable lot of ground for the purpose. To 
secure the first " Methodist Episcopal Meeting-House' 9 
in Greensburg, which was built in 1888, two members 
of the society subscribed each fifty dollars, other 
members smaller sums, some citizens gave liberally 
(or what might be called so at the time), and Rev. 
John White, preacher in charge, collected around the 
circuit seventy dollars. The lot was bought of John 
Y. Barclay, Esq., for one hundred dollars. The first 
trustees were George T. Ramsay, Samuel B. Bush- 
field, Aaron Hill, Daniel H. Barnes, and Joseph 
Kern. The agreement between these and John Hart- 
sell, house carpenter, for the erection of the meeting- 
house was dated Feb. 16, 1888, and stipulated for a 
brick building, forty-two feet long and thirty feet 
wide, one story fourteen feet in height, three windows 
on each side and two in each end, each of twenty- 
four lights of eight-by-ten glass ; one double door in 
centre of front end four feet wide in the clear. The 
building was to be completed by the 1st of the next 
July. It is thought the pulpit, altar, and pews were 
put in some time afterwards, and therefore were not 
covered by Hartsell's claim for the building, which 
was $688.86. The first seating was benches made of 
slabs and boards, and the first lighting wss by can- 
dles in candlesticks' and in sconces hung against the 
walls. Afterwards lard lamps were used for lighting. 
A debt for its erection was left on the hands of the 
trustees, which gave them some trouble until it was 
paid in 1889. 

The building was situated on Main Street, and ad- 
joined the present Presbyterian Church property. It 
was sold by the trustees to the school directors of the 
Greensburg public schools in 1849. In rebuilding, 
pilasters and a second story were added. This build- 
ing is still standing in good preservation, and is now 
occupied as a dwelling. 

Previous to the erection of the new church building 
and after the sale of the first one, a small brick church, 
formerly used by the Presbyterians, and standing in 
a corner of now St Clair Cemetery, together with the 
court-house, were used for preaching in. The first 
class met in this little church, and the second and 
other classes, when formed in 1884 and 1886 and 
thereafter, met principally at private houses until 
their own church was built. These private houses 
were those of William Gorgas, Jane McKinney, Da- 
vid Cook, John McGeary, William Robinson, and 
Hugh Arters, and besides these places, prayer-meet- 
ings and revival meetings were also held at the houses 
of Jacob Myers, Samuel B. Bushfield, Samuel S. Tur- 
ney, Robert W. Turney , William S. Brown, and others. 
Meetings were held at some of these even when the first 
church was in use. 
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Dec. 14 tod 15, 1850, the Second Quarterly Meet- 
ing Conference for Connellsville Circuit was held in 
the church on the cemetery grounds. 

In 1849 the patter in charge, Rev. J. Q. Sanson, 
suggested that the meeting-house be enlarged or a 
new one built to accommodate the increasing con- 
gregation. The suggestion was acted upon, and in 
September the trustees appointed a committee of 
three— C. J. Ken ley, William Robinson, and William 
A. Cook— to open a subscription and ascertain how 
much money could be raised for a new church build- 
ing. The money raised therewith, together with that 
realized from the sale of their old edifice, was used in 
purchasing a lot and building a new church. Early 
in 1850 the lot on the northeast corner of Main and 
Second Streets was purchased from Jehu Taylor. 
The building was begun on this lot in 1851. The 
basement was completed so as to be used for worship 
in 1852, and the audience-room was finished the fol- 
lowing fall, and on Not. 25, 1852, the building was 
dedicated by Bish v> Simpson. 

At a meeting of the members of the church and a 
few friends, held Oct 14, 1885, the first "Methodist 
Sabbath-School Society of Greensburg" was organ- 
ized, with Rev. David Sharp as president; Rev. 
Jeremiah Knox as rice-president; John W. Barr, 
superintendent; George T. Ramsey, assistant super- 
intendent and treasurer ; William McKinney, secre- 
tary ; and Charles F. Kenley, librarian. In 1871 it 
acquired an organ for the use of the school. 

UNITED BRETHREN. 

The church of the " United Brethren in Christ" 
began its existence among the Germans of America 
soon after the middle of the eighteenth century. 1 

The ecclesiastical literature of this denomination 
ardently proclaims that divine Providence greatly 
favored this people at that time by raising up min- 
isters of the gospel filled with grace and zeal and 
the disposition and ability to go out among their 
widely-scattered population and preach in such a 
manner as to gather many to their standard. 

Prominent among those evangelists were William 
Otterbein, Martin Boehn, George A. Geeting, and 
Christian Newcomer. 

Those men obeying what they took to be a call from 
the Lord, their labors were blest of the Lord. Ex- 
cellent societies were formed in many places, and 
congregations, after the manner of the Methodists, 
were established wherever they went. As the spirit 
of revival and reformation prevailed, their sphere of 
action spread more and more, so that they soon found 
it necessary to seek fellow-laborers to work in the 
fields, where the harvest was plenteous and the labor- 
ers were few. So the number of consecrated work- 
men was rapidly increased. 

i My thank* for Mrtatance in this sketch are due to Rev. F. Fisher 
and Bev. J. C. Shearer. 



The number of believers multiplied, aad the i 
matkm spread through the 8tates of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania. 

From the year 1766 to 1789, a period of tweaty- 
three years, the preachers, who felt that they wove 
" united brethren," and who were co-operating in the 
revival movement, met together as often as once a 
year, and generally at a great meeting, where in mu- 
tual and brotherly counsel they attended to i 
as properly belonged to a Presbytery, a 



or a Conference. As the number of laborers increased, 
and as applications for authority to preach from those 
whom, as it was regarded, God had manifestly called 
and qualified for the work multiplied, these informal 
Conferences became more ne ce ssa r y and important. 
Mr. Otterbein, being eminently qualified, usually pre- 
sided, and his counsels and instructions, especially to 
the rising ministry, were in a high degree useful. 

At length, however, a formal Conference was i 
necessary ; the work had become so far extended that 
it became impracticable to attend to the necessary 
business of the church at the great meetings. Ac- 
cordingly the first Conference, regularly convened, 
was held in Baltimore in 1789. Fourteen preachers 
were recognized as members. 

The second regular Conference was convened in 
1791, in York County, Pa. Nine additional laborers 
were recognized, making in all twenty-three. 

After this period it was found necessary to hold 
Conferences annually, in order to more closely unite 
the preachers and to establish a better plan for their 
labors. 

At these Conferences the preachers who could give 
their whole time in traveling were assigned particular 
fields of labor, wherein they- worked as itinerants. 
Others were appointed to bold revival meetings des- 
ignated at the Conferences, in different sections of the 
country, and to devote as much of their time to the 
work of evangelization as circumstances would permit. 

At a Conference held in Maryland in the year 1800, 
the name " United Brethren in Christ" was adopted. 
Up until this period the church had passed under the 
name of " United Brethren," an appellation very ap- 
propriate considering that converted Mennonists, Re- 
formed Lutherans, Tunkers, and Amish were draws 
together and compressed into this one harmonious 
ecclesiastical organization. The additional words 
" in Christ" were appended to the former name in 
order to give distinctness as a denomination, and to 
avoid any legal difficulty which might arise in making 
deeds, wills, and other legal instruments. In the 
year 1815, at a General Conference, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the entire church organization East 
and West, a discipline was adopted setting forth the 
doctrines and rules of the church according as they 
were taken to be, as based on the word of God, so that 
harmony and peace might be preserved both in doc- 
trine and practice as the church increased. 

The polity of the church is a very modified episco- 
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pacy, in which the bifihops are elected quadriennially 
and are not ordained to a superior order, bat chosen 
as superintendents of the church. 

All ecclesiastical authority is vested in a General 
Conference, consisting of elders elected by vote of the 
members of the church congregations from every 
Conference district. The bishops are elected by this 
body, and are its presiding officers. They superintend 
the Annual Conferences in the respective districts 
over which they are appointed. They officiate in 
ordinations, and assist in stationing the preachers, 
according to the itinerant plan. 

The conditions of membership in this church body 
are profession of faith in Christ and an experience of 
pardon of sin and peace with God. 

The denomination now numbers one hundred and 
sixty thousand members, mostly English-speaking 
people. In our county they comprise a generally 
intelligent and respectable portion of the people. 

The first United Brethren preachers who came to 
this county were Christian Newcomer, George A. 
Greeting, Abraham Draksel, Charles Berger, and An- 
drew Zeller. 

These ministers came on extensive missionary tours 
from Eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland, visiting the 
county at intervals of three or four months, preach- 
ing in the houses, barns, and groves of those members 
of their communion who had moved from the East. 
Christian Newcomer, afterwards third bishop of the 
church, was the first to come to this county on those 
long preaching tours. His journal is still preserved, 
and shows that he visited this county and preached 
in it as early as 1800. He says, — 

" Oct. 22, 1800. From thence I came to Mr. George 
Mamma's, a relation of mine in Westmoreland County, 
and stayed for the night 23d. This morning set off 
on my way very early ; fed at a public-house in Lin- 
ganore [Ligonier] Valley," [this was at the old May's 
tavern stand, on the turnpike between Donegal and Laurel' 
ville]. Another extract will show the route by which 
these preachers traveled to this country from the East : 

" Nov. 8, 1803. We traveled about thirty miles over 
a very mountainous section of country ; preached at 
Mr. Guth's, near Berlin. . . . 9th. To-day we -^fr- 
sned our journey across Laurel Hill, where we lodged 
with Henry Filger, in Ligonier Valley. 10th. We 
held a meeting at Mr. Weible's. The word made 
great impression. At night we preached at Mr. Bon- 
nett's [one mile east of Mount Pleasant] , an intelligent 
German [but of Drench extraction]. Here I spoke 
from Heb. ii. 3. I had not spoken long before some of 
my hearers fell to the floor, others stood trembling and 
crying so loud that my voice could scarcely be heard." 
Six years later he writes, — 

"June 20, 1809. This forenoon we had meeting at 
Walter's ; in the afternoon I spoke at Swartz's ; lodged 
here for the night." [ This was near Pleasant Unity, at 
the house of John Swarfz, grandfather of Mrs. John 
Gibbs and Mr. Paul Swartz, of Mount Pleasant.] 



" 21st This day we preached in Greensburg, in the 
court-house ; Gee ting preached in the German, myself 
in the English language." 

Six years later he writes of being at the General 
Conference at Mount Pleasant : 

"June 5th [1815]. Came to Woman's. 6th. This 
day the General Conference commenced at old Brother 
Draksel's. . . . Lodged with John Shape" [ancestor 
of Mr. Oliver Shupe, of Mount Pleasant). 

His visits are recorded as late as 1827, having been 
kept up with more or less frequency for a period of 
twenty-seven years. At page 818 of his printed 
"Journal" is the following entry: "June 22, 1827. 
Came to Daniel Worman's. 23d. Lodged at Ben- 
nett's. 24th. This forenoon I preached hare from 
Luke xxiv. 45-47." 

At the first General Conference held in this region, 
above alluded to, were present the following ministers : 
Revs. Abraham Mayer, Henry Kumler, John 8nyder, 
Abraham Draksel, and Christian Berger, of the State 

of Pennsylvania ; Revs. Newcomer and Jacob 

Baulus, of Maryland ; Revs. Christian Cram, Isaac 
Niswander, and H. G. 8payth, of Virginia ; and Revs, 
Andrew Zeller, A. Hiestand, Daniel Tryer, and George 
Benedum, of Ohio. 

Thus it will be seen that the church in this county 
has considerable historic interest, and the old house 
wherein was held this early church meeting is now a 
Mecca for the pilgrims of this faith. Every reason- 
able effort has been made to preserve it from demoli- 
tion, and it has been photographed and produced in 
all kinds of engravings, and in print hangs on many 
walls. It is certainly a commendable trait of respect 
and veneration now that the denomination has grown 
rich and influential that its members should set such 
store by old landmarks so full of interest. 

The first resident United Brethren minister in the 
county was Rev. Abraham Draksel, or Draksell (now 
Truxell). He owned and lived upon the farm now 
occupied by David Miller, near Mount Pleasant. His 
grandson, Rev. J. H. Pershing, has charge of Ligonier 
Circuit, and resides at New Florence. Notable among 
the names of the pioneer ministers of the church in 
this county is that of Henry Spayth, who moved to 
Mount Pleasant and became resident pastor there 
about the year 1815. Besides performing the labori- 
ous pastoral work of more than half a century, he 
wrote a history of the church, and assisted largely in 
the preparation of a denominational hymn-book. 
Few men did more than he to shape the polity of the 
church during a period of thirty years, from 1815 to 
1845. 

The first preaching-places in the county were the 
one designated above, near Mount Pleasant, and 
others at Donegal, West Newton, Madison, Greens- 
burg, and Pleasant Unity. 

The first regular organizations were at Mount 
Pleasant, Madison, and near West Newton. 

Among the oldest of living preachers who labored 
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for the church in this county during the last half-cen- 
tury are Rev. J. L. Baker, now seventy-two, still 
traveling a circuit afoot, and preaching with youthful 
clearneat and force, and Rer. William Beighel, ttill 
in charge of a Circuit and resident at Pleaaant Unity. 

Peter Walter, of Lycippus, is the oldest member of 
the church in the county. • He was converted, in a 
religious sense, and joined the church, then in a barn 
near Pleasant Unity, at the age of eighteen, and has 
now belonged to the church as a member for seventy 
years. He attended the first General Conference at 
Mount Pleasant in 1815, and knew all the early 
preachers that came to this section. 

David Keister, an early member of Mount Pleasant, 
now above seventy, retains a large store of the tradi- 
tional history of his church, and remembers distinctly 
many of the fathers. He has a complete file of the 
Religion* TeUtcope, the denominational organ of the 
church. 

The early growth of the United Brethren Church 
was slow, owing to the fact that its early ministers 
were evangelists rather than organizers; hence it is a 
matter of complaint that, although their labors were 
abundant and their converts numerous, yet these 
fruits were often garnered by more skillful organisers 
of other denominations. These early preachers spoke 
German, and seldom preached English ; hence, as the 
children of the families learned English at school and 
began to lose the use of the German, they preferred 
English preaching, and consequently joined other 
churches. 

There are now six pastoral charges in this county, 
— Mount Pleasant station, in charge of Rev. J. C. 
Sharer; Westmoreland Circuit, with the venerable 
Rev. Isaac Potter as pastor ; Madison Circuit, Rev. J. 
S. Buell, pastor ; Greensburg, under pastoral care of 
Rev. J. L. Jones ; Ligonier Circuit, Rev. J. H. Pershing 
pastor ; the west half of Ligonier Circuit is served by 
Rev. A. Davidson. 

These pastoral charges consist of seventeen organ- 
ized churches, worshiping in fourteen meeting-houses, 
and having a total membership of twelve hundred 
and ninety-five members. 

THE MENNONISTS— THEIR SETTLEMENT IN THE 
COUNTT. 

The Mennonist Church is one of the fragments 
into which the mother-church of Rome was shivered 
by reforming hands in the Middle Ages, and is ac- 
cordingly one of the many Protestant sects. The 
founder of the Mennonite — more preferably " Men- 
nonist" — sect was Menno Simon, who was in Fries- 
land in 1495 or '96, three years after the discovery of 
America by Columbus. He was contemporary with 
Luther, Zwinglius, Bucer, Calvin, Bullinger, and Me- 
lancthon. His doctrines were accepted by great num- 
bers, who became persecuted, and largely dispersed 
into Prussia, Poland, Denmark, Holland, and Russia. 
In 1683 a number of Mennonist families came to 



America and settled in and about Germantown (now 
Philadelphia), and at subsequent times other bodies 
o&them came and located near the original settle- 
ment In 1736 five hundred settled in Lancaster 
County, and from this region they gradually dispersed 
into various 8tatee. In the last part of the eighteenth 
century the first Mennonist families settled in West- 
moreland County, and as yeaA rolled by its settle- 
ment received several additions from the Eastern 
hives. With an eye to plenty and prosperity, the 
Mennonist pioneers settled in East Huntingdon tows- 
ship, one of the most beautiful and fertile section* of 
the county, at the same time one rich in minerals. 
In the same valley, but across Jacobs Creek and in 
Fayette County, another settlement of Meanonista 
came. To this settlement came principally Y 
County families, while to West Overton 
ally families from Bucks County. 

Among the subscribers to "The Christian Confes- 
sion of Faith," published at Philadelphia in 1727, 
occur the surnames Kolb, Ziegler, Gorgaa, Cooerada, 
Hirchi, Bear, Bowman, Langenecker, Beghtly. These 
surnames are to be found in Westmoreland, with suck 
phonetic changes as point unmistakably to their deri- 
vation from the former. Thus Kolb has become Culp 
and Gulp; Ziegler, Zigler; Conerad, Coonrad; Hir- 
chi, Harshey and Hershey; Langenecker, Long- 
necker. In other documents occur the surnames 
Oberholtser, now Oberholt; Kendiga, now Kintig; 
Miller, Funk, Bowman still the same in this county. 
In the original list of subscribers to this Confession 
of Faith, " done and finished in our united churches 
in the city of Dortrecht, 21st April, A.D. 1682," oocv 
the surnames Jacobs, WiQisemsen, now Williamson; 
Winkelmans, now Winkleman ; Zimmerman, now the 
same, or translated into Carpenter ; Shoomaker, now 
Shoe-, Shu- and Sboonmaker; Movers, now the 
same,* or Meyer, Meyers; Koenig, now King; Bona, 
now Baum; Claeson, now Clawson; Petersen, now 
Peterson ; Segerts, now about the same ; Hans, now 
pronounced Houti; op de Graff, now UpdegraC 
Thus the connection is shown between the Westmore- 
land Mennonists of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the Dortrecht, Utrecht, Leyden, Rotter- 
dam, and Amsterdam Mennonists of more than two 
hundred years ago. 

In this county the sect is on the decline. At one 
time their communicants were here numbered by 
hundreds, while now there are less than forty, and 
not one of these under the age of forty. The Men- 
nonist Church is in East Huntingdon township (which 
chapter see for its history), about midway in a line 
running north and south between West Overton and 
Bethany, and about midway in a line running east 
and west between Mount Pleasant and Reagantown. 
Its last minister was John Overholt, who resided on 
the eastern flank of the hilly range that farther north 
in the county is the well-defined Randolph or Dry 
Ridge. Since their settlement here the Mennonists 
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hitve been distinguished for their moral worth, thrill, 
industry, and intelligence, and no portion of the 
county excels the part originally settled by them and 
still almost entirely owned and occupied by their 
numerous and forehanded descendants. 

BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The Salem Baptist Church, located near West New- 
ton, is the oldest of this faith in Westmoreland County. 1 
There are not more than three in the western part of 
the State that antedate it, and it may be there is but 
one. It was constituted nineteen years before the 
First Baptist Church in Pittsburgh. Unfortunately 
the records of its constitution, if there were ever any 
kept, hare been lost Yet the history that antedates 
its constitution, and for some years after, was kept in 
the attentive memory of Brother J. P. Weddell. 
Richard Pritchard, his grandfather, was a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, but from his study of the 
Scriptures was convinced that his baptism was not 
apostolic The only Baptist Church that he could 
attend was in Washington County. Henry Sneers 
was their pastor, and baptised him into the fellowship 
of that church. His wife soon after obeyed in the 
same ordinance. Soon after this Elder 8peers began 
to preach in their house occasionally, on the ferm 
now owned by Thomas Bay, where Elders Beatty and 
Corbley also preached. These meetings ware held in 
memory by Father J. P. Weddell, who a short time 
since died. 

The first persons baptized in that place were Jo- 
seph Budd and wife, and Nathaniel Hayden and wife, 
with some others whose names are forgotten. 

The old meeting-house was built on the same spot 
where the present one now stands. It was built in 
the year 1792, and continued to be their place of 
worship until their present house was erected in the 
year 1842. 

Among the early ministers were Lucy, Fry, and 
Phillips, and Elder Stone, pioneer preachers of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Dr. James Estep preached to this 
church in his youth, in his prime, and even in his 
old age. He was their first regular pastor. He 
served them as a supply and pastor for almost half a 
century. 

William Shadrach, D.D., when but a boy, with 
his youthful eloquence led many to connect them- 
selves with this church, some of whom are still mem- 
bers of the church. 

Revs. Rockefeller, George I. Miles, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Penny, earnest ministers of the church, have 
gone to their rest, and their labors do follow them. 
The latter of these was baptized and received into 
the fellowship of this church. For thirty years pre- 
vious to the great revival under the preaching of Rev. 
Isaac Wynn, in 1841, was a dark page in the history 
of this church. They had no pastor and no preaching, 
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except when some traveling minister came among them. 
James Estep, generally once or twice a year, came and 
administered the sacrament. The members were few, 
but they were firm and true. They never ceased 
holding their prayer-meetings, and, like those of old, 
" They feared the Lord, and spake often one to an- 
other." At the latter part of this period there was a 
revival, which resulted in the conversion of over fifty 
persons, who were added to the church. 

After Rev. Isaac Wynn closed his labors with the 
church, Rev. E. T. Brown took charge; then suc- 
ceeded Revs. Milton Sutton, R. R. Sutton, and J. K. 
Cramer, the latter of whom preached lor them over 
twelve years. After he left the church was without 
a pastor for several years. Revs. A. N. Dye and 8. 
Washington each supplied them about six months. 
Rev. Daniel Webster was their pastor from June, 
1869, till January, 1871. Rev. Aaron Wilson, their 
present pastor, entered upon his labors about April 
1st The Elizabeth, McKeesport, Mars Hill, and 
Olive Branch were organized chiefly from the 8alem 
Church. 

The parsonage was built by Rev. A. Wilson. 

Rev. A. Wilson closed his pastorate in April, 1878. 
Rev. W. T. Hughes entered upon pastorate in Hay, 
1878. During his pastorate a branch was organized 
in West Newton, and a house built. 

Rev. W. T. Hughes closed his pastorate, Hay, 1876. 
Rev. J. J. Leightburn became pastor November, 1876. 
He resigned in 1880. Now without a pastor, have a 
good church property and parsonage, worth $8000. 

1882, Pastor, ; Deacons, Nelson Weddell, 

Nathan M. Grew, J. M. Montgomery; Clerk, J. M. 
Montgomery. Sunday-school of thirty. 

MOUNT PLEASANT BAPTIST GHUBOL 

Organized November, 1828. Rev. William Shad- 
rach the first pastor, and only surviving constituent 
member. W. Shadrach ordained same year, and 
Abram Shallenberger ordained first deacon in Febru- 
ary, 1829. The next deacon was Jonathan Neumeyer. 
Both of these deacons have had sons ordained dea- 
cons of the same church. 

Rev. Leroy Stephens resigned in 1879, having 
served the church about seven years, being the longest 
pastorate in the history of the church. Rev. N. L. 
Reynolds began his pastorate in 1880, and is still in 
charge of the church. 

Few churches have had a more peaceful and pros- 
perous career for the last eighteen or twenty years. 

It was through the members of this church and 
their efforts that the institute was located at Mount 
Pleasant, and they have given a liberal portion of the 
funds which have made it what it is. 

MOUNT PLEASANT INSTITUTE. 

The Baptists purchased the old Mount Pleasant 
College in 1870, and opened what is now known as 
the " Western Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific 
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Institute" in September, 1878, under A. K. Bell, D.D., 
as president, and J. Jones, A.M., principal. The ' 
growth hss been gradual but constant.' Beginning 
with forty-six the first year, it has now reached one 
hundred and fifty, nearly all regular students. The 
institute is equaled by very few intermediate schools 
in its full courses of study. There is a three-years' 
course to prepare for college, besides a three-years' sci- 
entific and a four-years' literary course. 

There are now eight teachers besides the various 
lecturers. The property consists of a fine three-acre 
campus on one of the highest spots in the commu- 
nity, and covered with a beautiful grove of forest- 
trees, in full view of Chestnut Bidge. There are two 
large brick buildings, the one used as a ladies' dormi- 
tory building having cost twenty thousand dollars. 

The graduates of the school are beginning to occupy 
positions of influence, and are giving evidence of the 
thorough work the school has done, 

DONEGAL BAPTIST CUXJWCR. 

The Baptist Cnurch at Donegal was constituted 
June 14, 1884. The following are the names of the 
members: John R. Lohr, John Robisoo, Sr., John 
Robison, Jr., Samuel White (afterward removed to 
Iowa), Catharine Robison, Agnes Lohr, Margaret 
White, Julian Robison, Mary Lohr, Eleanor Shad- 
rach, Catharine Lohr, Mary Lohr (the younger), 
Lydia Weimer, Mary Berg, Eleanor Keslar. All 
these, with the exception of John R. Lohr, Samuel 
White, and Eleanor Keslar, are now dead. The 
church was organized by the Revs. John P. Rocke- 
feller and Levi Griffith, on the date above given, at 
which time the Rev. Rockefeller was chosen pastor, 
John R. Lohr, deacon, and John Robison, church 
clerk. It remained under the care of this pastor 
until April 1, 1885, when he resigned. On the 18th of 
that month Rev. Levi Griffith was chosen pastor, and 
he remained in charge until the 1st of March, 1837, 
when he was succeeded by Rev. Rockefeller, who 
was again pastor till March 31, 1838. He was then 
followed by these in their order : Rev. Milton Sutton, 
till Feb. 20, 1841 ; Rev. Garret R. Patton, from July 
10, 1841, till 19th December, 1843 ; Rev. Caleb Russell, 
till March 7, 1846; Rev. Albert G. Eberhart, till 
March 20, 1847 ; Rev. W. W. Hickman, till April 20, 
1850; Rev. John Parker, from Aug. 17, 1850, till 
March 13, 1852; Rev. J. K. Cramer, till Dec. 19, 
1857; Rev. John Scott, till June 18, 1859; Rev. John | 
Williams, from April 1, 1860, till April 1, 1861 ; Rev. | 
O. P. Hargrave, from June 18, 1862, till December, j 
1863; Rev. James R. Brown, from May 5, 1866, till 
May 5, 1867; Rev. N. B. Crichfield, from July 12, 
1867, till Aug. 19, 1871 ; Rev. Z. C. Rush, from Sept. 
10, 1871, till June 19, 1875 ; Rev. David Williams, 
for six months thereafter; Rev. W. T. Galloway, 
preached for six mouths in 1877 as supply ; Rev. W. 
S. Wood, for six months in 1878 as supply, and six 
months in 1869 as pastor ; Rev. John C. Skinuer, for 




three months from November, 1829, as supply; Bar. 
G. D. Knox, for six months in 1880 as supply ; Bar. 
W. T. Galloway, pastor in 1881, from April 1st till 
September 1st; and Rev. W. W. Robison, from Sep- 
tember, 1881, as supply, who is now their pes t e r for 
one year. 

The deacons of the Donegal Baptist Church, with 
the dates of their ordination, are as follows: John R. 
Lohr, June 14, 1884; 8emuel White, March 14, 1885; 
John Robinson, Sr., March 2, 1888; William Flifor, 
June 17, 1854; Rice Boyd, June 3D, 1870. 

MAtt HILL CBimCH. 

Organised in 1889. Resulted from special services 
held by Rev. Milton Sutton, then neater at Metises 
port, but residing in Connellsville. 

Passing by the place now known as Macs Hill, he 
was requested to hold services in the schoei- h ones by 
an aged lady of the Baptist mite by the name ef 
Mrs. Tilbrook, the mother of John and Thomas Til- 
brook, both now deceased, bat well known in this 
county. Rev. Mr. Sutton assented, and continued ha 
stop and preach on Friday p.m^ at two o'clock:, and 
in the evenings. As a result a number of ] 
were baptized, and on Oct 81, 1840, the 
recognised by Council. The following i 
as connected with this early history : Mrs. Tilbrook, 
John Tilbrook and wife Anna, Thomas Oopeland and 
wife (father and mother of B. and J. Copeland, mer- 
chants of Irwin), John Dinsmore and wife (perenss 
of J. McCoy Dinsmore, of Irwin), John Kearne and 
wife, Jacob Grennewalt and wife, Henry Grennewalt 
and wife (Col. Jacob Grennewalt'a lather and mother), 
Abram Leatherman and wife (sister of David Tine- 
man), Mrs. Col. Bigham Copeland, Mrs. Emily Gresv- 
newalt (mother of Capt Grennewalt, Twenty -eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers), Matthew Linn 
and wife (parents of James Linn, McKeesport). 

A number of others might be named. The nrst 
candidates for baptism were Mrs. Diana Kearna^Mms 
Polly McQuade ; the first pastor, Rev. Milton Sutton; 
deacons, Jacob Grennewalt, John Tilbrook. The 
first house (a Union Church building) was erected in 
1841 at a cost of some fifteen hundred dollars. The 
ground for building and cemetery purposes was do- 
nated by John Tilbrook. 

The pastors of the church since its organisation 
have been Revs. Milton Sutton, R. R. Sutton, J. P. 
Rockefeller, Gabriel Lanham, O. P. Hargrave (eight 
years), Daniel Webster (three years), R. C. Morgan 
(one year), O. P. Hargrave (nine yean). The last, 
O. P. Hargrave, has been pastor for seventeen yearn 
in June, 1882, an interval of five years intervening 
between 1868 and 1873. 

The present church building was erected in 1875, 
and dedicated May 28, 1876. Sermon by Rev. J. K. 
Cramer, assisted by Rev. J. J. Lightburn. 

The official members in 1882 are as follows : Pastor, 
Rev. O. P. Hargrave ; Deacons, John Frets, Daniel 
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Grennewalt ; Church Clerk, John Ogg ; Trustees, Na- 
than Fullerton, Christian Frets, Capt Caleb Grenne- 
walt, Dr. James Penny, Samuel Orennewalt; Sunday- 
school Superintendent, Alexander Wiley. 

Value of church property, $4000; membership, 
1881, 85 ; average yearly expenditures, $500 ; Sabbath- 
school members, 60. 

The history of the church has been similar to most 
organizations. In 1868 it numbered 158 members; 
to-day 85. While weaker numerically, it is stronger 
financially. 

The Irwin, Greensburg, and Coulterville Baptist 
Churches were in part formed from this church. 

The early association of this church was with the 
Monongahela Association. 

IBW1N BAPTIST CHUBCH. 

Organized in 1872. Recognized by Council Dec 
10, 1872. Received into the Association (Pittsburgh) 
June, 1878, reporting sixty members. Bey. R. C. 
Morgan, pastor; I. D. Evans, clerk; J. M. Dinsmore, 
J. G. Steiner, deacons. Dedicated house of worship 
October, 1874. Rev. R. C. Morgan resigned May, 
1876. Rev. J. W. Evans became pastor Dec 1, 1876 ; 
resigned November, 1878. Rev. Q. D. Knox became 
pastor May, 1878, and resigned Jan. 26, 1879. Finan- 
cial embarrassment, and house sold for debt in 1879. 
Rev. J. Gemple served as supply for a few months, 
closing his labors January, 1880. During his minis- 
try the church changed its name to the Shafton Bap- 
tist Church. Rev. H. Jeffreys became pastor in 
March, 1881, and still remains in charge. J. J. 
Jones, deacon ; J. Mountain, clerk. Membership last 
report, 68. 

The Second Baptist Church of Irwin was organ- 
ized in 1879, and recognized by Council Aug. 14, 1879, 
with 80 members. Rev. G. W. Baker preached as a 
supply for a few months, closing his labors April, 
1880. The church now is without a pastor. 

First Baptist Church membership : 1873, 60 ; 1874, 
114; 1875, 169; 1876, 198; 1877, 168; 1878, 107; 
1879, 58. 

Value of church property when sold, 1879, $5000. 
A Sunday-school with an average attendance of 150 
pupils was kept up for several years. 

Benevolent contributions and home-work : 



18T2~... 

1S73 

1S74 — 



1875... 
1876.- 



. S3,296.60 
. 2,809.00 
. 1,806.98 
. 1,6*9.50 



1877... 
1878... 
1879... 



.. 12,069.00 
~ 65957 
.. 375.62 

913,647 J7 



This is an average of $1949.71 in the seven years. 

The outlook for the future is not encouraging for 
either the Irwin or Shafton Baptist Churches. There 
is some good material in both, and they may again 
arise in strength. 

GREENSBURG BAPTIST CHURCH. 

Organized April 5, 1873. Recognized by Council 
May 13, 1873, with 33 members. Received into the 
Pittsburgh Association June, 1873. Rev. R. C. Mor- 



gan, paster; Philip Clingennan, A P. Smith, dea- 
cons; John Mensch, clerk. Rev. R. C. Morgan re- 
signed pastorate April 1, 1874. Rev. O. P. Hargrave 
became pastor July 1, 1874, and is still in charge, 
1882. Dedicated their first meeting-house Oct 18, 
1875. Dedication sermon by Rev. B. F. Woodburn, 
assisted by Rev. Leroy Stephens, Rev. J. K. Cramer, 
and Rev. J. S. Hutson. Sunday-school organized 
January, 1878. Has been a successful school under 
the superintendencies of A. P. Smith, John Mensch, 
and H. W. WaJkin8haw, who is now in charge. Mem- 
bership in 1874, 57; 1881, 55. Near a hundred 
scholars have been in attendance some yean. As in 
1878 there was 93 pupils, other schools hare reduced 
this one. 

Officers in 1882: O. P. Hargrave, pastor; P. Clin- 
gennan, J. Mensch, D. B. Weaver, deacons; H. W. 
Walkinshaw, clerk. Church membership, 94; value 
of church property, $3000. 

There has been baptised into this church 115 per- 
sons, 86 during the present pastorate. 

Benevolence and home-work : 



1674-.. ........... 

1175 

1S7S. 



— *44S£ft 
..... 687.19 



44&S5 



1S76L 



$917146 



1677.- ..„ 
187S.~.... 

This is an average of $809.02 for the eight yean. 

There has been connected with this church since its 
organization by baptism, 115; letter, 18; experience, 
30; total, 163. Only 12 by letter and 17 by experi- 
ence in eight years. Not much help from abroad. 

NEW STANTON .BAPTIST CHUBCH. 

In 1840 the Rev. Siegfried, of Mount Pleasant, com- 
menced to preach in NewStanton,and a Union Church 
edifice was built at that place the same year. 

In April, 1842, there was a church organised at that 
place numbering about 87 members. The Rev. Sieg- 
fried continued to preach here for about two yean. 

In 1844 the church undertook and erected a stone 
edi6ce of its own, costing two thousand dollars. The 
Rev. Siegfried resigned his charge about this time, 
and Rev. A. Eberhart was called to the pastorate, 
and served the church two years. The Rev. Morris 
then took charge of the church and served it for some 
time. He wss followed by Rev. Richard Sutton, who 
served for two years. 

Rev. George White was pastor for some length of 
time. Rev. Lao ham served the church for three or 
four years. Rev. John Williams, of Turkey Foot* was 
pastor for some time. 

The Rev. John E. Thomas preached for a period 
of about six years. He preached his last sermon at 
this place from the text, "Man goeth to his long 
home, and the mourners go about the streets." Since 
that time the Rev. George Ames has officiated. 

The Rev. (Forger) Jones served as pastor for two 
years. The Rev. Wood preached for some time, but 
had no discipline. He was followed by the Rev. Z. 
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G. Bosh. The last regularly engaged pastor of the 
church was the Rev. John Knox, who resigned about 
five months ago (Dec 1881). Since that time the 
church has had no preaching at all. The present mem- 
bership is 26. Those who assisted the church in pro- 
tracted effort* were such men as Dr. Estep, W. Wood, 
Sr., George I. and Ed. Miles, Job and Kaleb Rossel, 

etc. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

There was no Roman Catholic congregation in 
Western Pennsylvania for many years after its settle- 
ment In the early days of our local history some 
few emigrants from Germany and Ireland, who still 
clung to the faith of their fathers, had settled in the 
East) but it was remarked that even the priests were 
foreign-born, and that few could speak in English. 
The rise and growth of the church in that part of the 
8tate west of the mountains is especially noticeable 
from the time of the construction of the great public 
works, such as the canals, the portage, and the rail- 
roads, when the labor was mostly done by those who 
had lately crosseu the ocean hither. 

Up until this century was well advanced the little 
Catholic Church known as the " Hill Church"— that 
one which preceded the present St Vincent's— was 
the Mecca of the faithful for a region of country of 
which the eastern portion of this county was a large 
but not the entire part There are persons still living 
who remember when this congregation was made up 
of worshipers who had been gathered together from 
beyond Blairsville, in Indiana County, to beyond the 
head-waters of Indian Creek, in Fayette County. Bat 
even when so gathered together from such widely-sep- 
arated distances the congregation was small. In some 
districts Roman Catholics were so few that each one 
was known in person. It is with feelings of shame 
that the majority of intelligent people of the present 
generation are apt to contemplate the prejudices of 
their ancestors, most of whom from the force of circum- 
stances knew nothing of the ceremonial of the church, 
and little of its evangelical doctrines and history but 
what they got from Fox's " Book of Martyrs." 

Among the more liberal, however, such as had little 
or no bigotry, there is ample evidence to satisfy the 
inquirer that perhaps there was never a time in our 
local history when those of a kindred sentiment and 
who were not held in the bonds of ignorance did not 
meet on equal ground. The first priests were hospit- 
ably entertained at the houses of their German or their 
Irish Protestant friends. They ate at their tables and 
lodged under their roofe. 1 Two foreigners meeting 
had a bond of sympathy outside their religious pref- 
erences not known to native-born. Times change, 
and it is perhaps not worth the saying that now the 
ceremonies of the many Catholic Churches all over the 
land are sometimes as well comprehended by Prot- 

i The inquirer will perhaps be agreeably disappointed to discover how 
numerous are the family traditions among onr early and most influential 
class of people bearing upon this subject. 



estant youth as by Catholic youth, although they may 
in general be more familiar to the one than to the 
other. To such the Mi*nr* in its matchless elo- 
quence increases the faith of the penitent; in the 
Office of the Dead the sweet memory of departed 
friends comes back ; to most of them it la known that 
in the darkness and gloom of Passion Week, through 
the watches of the nights which ends with that of 
Good Friday, the deacons chant the office of the fas- 
ten* / and the edifices are crowded on Easter Bun- 
days by a promiscuous crowd, who know that then la 
celebrated with " mass and rolling music" the mem- 
ory of the risen Lord. But there was a time when 
the gown of a Benedictine was thought to hold the 
incarnate spirit of evil, when the singing el the mv 
perges was in a language never spoken by Christina 
men, and when a simple countryman would as leave 
be bitten by a mad dog as get a dip of holy-water. 

The history of the Roman Catholic Church in West- 
moreland County is so peculiarly connected with the 
history of Catholicity in Western Pennsylvania, and; 
indeed, in one respect, with Catholicity in the United 
States, that it is deserving of a more than ordinary 
notice at our hands. One observation alone, to a con- 
templative person, indicates that its annals possess 
much interest, for the Bight Rev. Abbot Wimmer, 
of St. Vincent's, as known in the hierarchy of the 
church, was with those prelates who entered the Coun- 
cil Hall of the Basilica, in which met the Ecumeni- 
cal Council of the Vatican. This prelate, to whom in 
1869 was accorded the enviable honor and distinction] 
of joining the procession of cardinals, patriarcha, 
clerical princes, and notables' of the Roman Catholie 
and Apostolic Church throughout the whole world, 
was the abbot of a monastery erected on a spot which 
in 1769 was in the midst of a great wilderness. And 
this monastery is certainly a place of much interest 
to our people, and its institution something in which 
they may well feel an honorable pride. 

CATHOLICITY Df WBSTOir nHHSTLVAsTlA. 

Before giving a detailed history of Catholicity in 
Western Pennsylvania we find it expedient to revert 
to its cradle in the East, namely, to Philadelphia and 
its vicinity. 

The first traces of Catholic worship in Pennsylvania 
are found in the public celebration oi holy mam in 
Philadelphia in the year 1708, based upon the follow- 
ing quotation from a letter of Sir William Penn, them 
in England, to his Colonial Governor in America, 
James Logan: " There is a complaint against your 
government that you suffer public mam in a scandal- 
ous manner. Pray send the matter of fact, for ill use 
of it is made against me here."* In a subsequent 
letter he adverts to the same subject, saying, " It has 
become a reproach to me here with the officers of the 



i Memoirs of the Historical Society of PennsytranJa, toLx.; 
and Logan Correspondence, toL iL p. 2*4. 
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crown thai you have Buffered the scandal of the mass 
to be publicly celebrated." 1 

The priests celebrating the holy masses in Phila- 
delphia, according to historical documents, could have 
been no other than the Franciscan Friars Minor, Poly- 
carp Wicksted, or James Haddock.* The former came 
to America in the year 1674, and died before April, 
1725, and the latter arrived in the year 1700, and died 
in Maryland in or before 1720. 

The first Catholic Church that history records in 
Pennsylvania was St. Joseph's, erected by the Jesuits. 
Eight of the zealous missionaries with their superior, 
Rev. F. Segura, came to America in 1570. Betrayed 
into the hands of hostile Indians by an Indian con- 
vert, the treacherous Don Luis, all were murdered 
without mercy; but forty-six years later two other 
heroic fathers of the same society, Revs. Andrew 
White and John Altham, landed in Maryland with 
Lord Baltimore on March 25, 1684, and were soon 
followed by other self-sacrificing confreres, one of 
whom was Bev. Josiah Greaton, whose glorious mem- 
ory is honored in history for having brought in 1780 
from Maryland to the Catholics in Philadelphia the 
consolation of their religion .* 

The number of Catholics in Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity at this time cannot be ascertained ; but in April, 
1757, they amounted to thirteen hundred and sixty- 
five, scattered over Chester, Philadelphia, Berks, 
Northampton, Bucks, Lancaster, Cumberland, and 
York Counties. 4 

Five German Catholic families, for reasons not 
known, but presumably to better their worldly condi- 
tion, left these Eastern settlements in the years 1787 
and 1788 for Westmoreland County, having pre- 
viously arranged for the reception of occasional visits 
and the consolations of religion with priests from 
the German settlements at Goschenhoppen, Berks Co., 
Conewago,' and Philadelphia. After leaving their 
Eastern homes they journeyed through Huntingdon 
County to Hollidaysburg, crossing the main ridge of 



i Walton's Annals of Philadelphia. 

«Bor. A.Laa ibing The Osthofo Church In the Dioc^ of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, p. 626. 

• The arm Oataolusettlessent within the bounds of what ie now the 
Horthern United States was ssade In Maryland, March 26, 1034. In 1774 
Baltimore was a station, visited ones a month by a priest from White- 
marsh, who broagbt with him his vestments and altar service. In 1784, 
Bev. John Carroll, of Maryland, was made superior of the clergy in the 



* Bev. A. Lambing, as above. In a map of " Philadelphia and Parts 
Adjacent?* as It was In 174S, and which is hung in Independence Hall, 
In .the net of pnbUo bsdldlngs Is u One Mam House.** 

• The station at Conewago, northeast of Gettysburg, In York County, 
was among the first in Pennsylvania. It was established in 1741, and 
served from that time on. This was the centre of a large region, from 
which the priests at Intervals went out to visit the pioneer families of 
the faithful, when they slept io the woods, made meals of cold potatoes, 
and said mass over the rough clapboard tables of their parishioners. 
Many yean after, when they had no churches of their own, it was no 
uncommon thing for mam to be said, when the priest came, m parae**, 
In the Methodist meeting-booses. (8ee u Life of A. D. Gallitsin,** by 
Sarah Brownson, for material used in part of this sketch. ) 



the Allegheny Mountains and settled in Unify town- 
ship, Westmoreland Co. The following are the names 
of the heads of these families: John Props*, John 
Jung, Patrick Archbold, Simon Runner, Christian 
Ruffher, and George Rufiher. They were joined in 
the year 1789 by Mr. Henry Kuhn, from Goschen- 
hoppen, Berks Co., Pa. Haying settled here and 
there in Unity township, they went to Greensburg in 
March, 1789, to buy a lot on which to erect a tempo- 
rary church and lay out a graveyard. Jhe land, how- 
ever, was presented to them, as they had only Ave 
shillings in cash. 

•According to agreement, Rev. John Bpt Causey, a 
missionary from Conewago, came to Greensburg in 
the following June to confer upon the few settlers 
the consolation of their religion. Finding no more 
suitable locality, he celebrated the mysteries of the 
Catholic faith in the humble residence of Mr. John 
Propst, lying on the Pittsburgh turnpike, ten miles 
east of Greensburg. This was perhaps the first cele- 
bration of holy mass west of the Alleghenies, save 
that at Fort Duquesne, at the confluence of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela Rivers, in which a French 
chaplain celebrated the mysteries of the Catholic re- 
ligion for the soldiers of this belief in 1754. Father 
J. Causey's missionary territory was too extensive to 
allow him much rest, hence he departed on the fol- 
lowing day. 

These pioneers were also visited by Rev. Peter 
Heilbron (or Hellbron) in 1787, pastor of Goschen- 
hoppen and vicinity, and in 1789 pastor of St. Mary's 
parish in Philadelphia. While pastor at Goschen- 
hoppen he laid, in the mil of the aforesaid year, at a 
place called "Sportsman's Hall, 9 ' 9 in Unity township, 
Westmoreland Co., the foundation of the first perma- 
nent Catholic settlement, on tije spot where 8t Yin- 
cent's Abbey and College now stands. More Catho- 
lics soon flocked to this point on account of a Catho- 
lic priest residing there by the name of Theodore 
Brouwers. 

This reverend gentleman, a native of Holland, and a 
Franciscan Friar Minor, came to Philadelphia before 
August, 1789, and for a time enjoyed the hospitality 
of Rev. P. Heilbron. The parishioners, hearing that 
their pastor, Rev. F. Th. Brouwers, had a goodly sum 
of money to dispose of, tried their best to keep him 
among them, that the heavy debts on their church 
might be the sooner removed. Rev. F. Th. Brou- 
wers, however, did not yield to their solicitations, but 
positively declared his intention of going and erect- 
ing a church for Catholics destitute both of means 
and pastor. Having heard of the poor settlers in 
Westmoreland County, he resolved to go thither, and 
before leaving Philadelphia purchased a farm of one 
hundred and sixty-two acres and forty-three perches 
in Derry township, on the eastern bank of the Loyal- 
hanna River, designated, in the patent as " O'Neal's 



• " Sportsman's Hall'* was the name of the tract of land in the patent 
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Victory." Arriving in Greensburg and not finding a 
suitable residence, he boarded during winter with Mr. 
Christian Ruffber, who resided about three miles east 
of the town. Early in the following spring he in- 
tended to build' on his farm a residence for himself, 
and a chapel for the Catholics, but finding the land 
not very fertile and the place too distant from the 
settlement, he followed the advice of Mr. H. Kuhn, 
and bought the farm of three hundred and thirteen 
acres and eight perches, on April 16, 1790, known as 
"Sportsman's Hall." By the aid of an industrious 
carpenter he soon reared an humble frame building 
of seventeen by seventeen feet, one and one-half 
stories high, which he henceforth inhabited. A few 
years after a little low log house was put up as an ad- 
dition to the priest's house. Previous to this the 
confessional and the chapel were in the oratory of 
the priest who was incumbent. The new building 
had at first no seats but a few stools for the aged. 
The young and the middle-aged were required to 
stand, and expected to kneel upon the floor and bow 
their heads uc tin, elevation. For a long time there 
was no stove in the building, so that in winter it is 
said to have been intolerably cold. 1 

The hardships of a trying missionary career, how- 
ever, soon wore out the zealous priest, and he died 
prematurely on the 29th of October, 1790, having be- 
queathed to his successor in the capacity of a duly au- 
thorized pastor of this Catholic settlement the prop- 
erties of " O'Neal's Victory" and " Sportsman's Hall" 
for his maintenance. Many serious troubles and liti- 
gations have in the course of time arisen on account 
of the two properties, but the settlement became the 
parent of numerous other congregations, and was 
long considered a station for colonists going farther 
West. 1 



iLlfoof Bev.Gallitzln. 

* The desire of Father Broowers— bis name it variously written, 
Browers, Bnaen, and Brouwers, the flrat is the English form— in mak- 
ing thia purchase wae to have it become a residence for devoted priests 
and the headquarters of the religions, who from It wonld attend the sur- 
rounding missionary stations. With this object be wished to bequeath 
the land to his spiritual successors, with the injunction that they should 
say every year one mam for the repose of his soul and three for his in- 
tention, but hit will was so worded by the person who drew it np that a 
doubt was left, whence the will fell into litigation, and after running a 
number of years through the courts of the State, during which time 
the land was held and used by the regular clergy, it was finally adjudged 
and determined with due regard to the intention of the testator. 

By act of Assembly of March 7, 1827, legalising this will, the congre- 
gation of St. Vincent's Church were made the owners in trust for the 
use of the pastor of this real estate and appurtenances. 

The will is here given verbatim : 

WILL OF THEADORAS BROWERS. 
In the name of God Amen. I, the Beverend Theodoras Browers, 
being weak in Body, bnt of sound mind, memory, and understanding, 
and calling to mind the mortality of my Body Do make ordain 4 con- 
stitute this to £e my lest will aod testament, vis., first I recommend my 
soul to God who gave it, my body to the Earth to be Buried in a decent 
Christian manner on the Place I now live on Called " Sportsman Hall," 
aod a small neat stone wall to be Built around my Grave. All my Just 
Debts and funeral Ezpences is next to be Psld. Item, I give and Be- 
queath to my Beloved Sister Gertrudes Browers fifty dollars, all the 



Man j immigrants coming from the East and wish- 
ing to settle in Western Pennsylvania followed the 
above-mentioned route through Huntingdon County 
to Hollidaysburg, hut crossing the main ridge of the 
Allegheny Mountains, settled in the north of it, in the 
vicinity of Bellefonte and Huntingdon ; others found 
homes frrther south in the vicinity of Newry, whilst 
a few settled on the route or near it in 8inking Valley 
and the contiguous region. The Catholics here were 
attended by Rev. F. O'Reilly, who also erected 
churches in Newry, Huntingdon, and BeUerbute. 

The settlement in Unity township increased in the 
number of its inhabitants every year, despite the con- 
tentions caused by some avaricious men on account 
of the two properties. These litigations induced Rev. 
F. Lanigan, a recent arrival in the colony in 1797, 
to lead a body of men of the same mind as he him- 
self to West Alexander, Washington Co., and there 
to establish a branch colony; but finding the land 
unsuitable for agriculture they disposed of it, and 
moved southeast to Waynesburg, Greene Co. In spite 

sJbressid ripeness and Legacies Is to be paid by my] 
alter named oat of the money I have la the Bank of I 
Item, all my Horses, Oews and all other Farming Uasnsttt to be toft en 
the Place I now live on lor the use thereof natUi Christian Aadrmyear 
shell aspire, then to be sold and Ue ssoacy arising tharefiesa tobesav 
propriatedtotbepaysaent<>fasidCBam.aad Wile. And If the atorasaM 
articles should amount to more than wlU pay the eJbreseid same the re- 
malning to be appiyed by my executors to the Payment of the Plana. 
Item, I give and Bequeath all my books Clothing and furultare and an 

•u idneofmyP lest — that shell - t " i 1i Tn IIbjiiiiI f 

to James Pennant In trust and for the use of the Poor In— n Haths 
lick Priest that does or skaU live at the Chapel on Cooaewegge, Item 
I Olve 4 Bequeath oil my Beal Bstoto, via, my Place on which I new 
live Galled Sportsman Ball, and one other Tract of Land on fejelhaane 
Creek Called "0 Nealu Victory" wfth their appurieoaoccs to a Boseaa 
Gatholick Priest that shall succeed me In this said place to be intaUedto 

ut a .- w» . » — J t- iTfr It him ~hn s hall snm si d mi 

to his successor and so in trust for the uses herein mentioned In sac em 
sioa forever. And the said Priest for the time being shall strictly ami 
mlthfully say four Masse s each and every year forever, via, one far dm 
Soul of the Beverend Theodoras Browers on the day of his death In cask 
and every year forever, and three others the following days In cask year 
as aforesaid at the request of the Beverend Theodore Browers, k I 
more It is my Will that the Priest for the time being shall I 
land so left him In trust ss aforesaid to his snnciissof clear of all Inmm 
brance ss aforesaid. And I Do Nominate Constitute 4 appoint rhilaHaa 
Bufiner k Henry Coons Executors to this my last WU1 and tassssaent 

B Mr. Theodore Breuwere M [seal]. 

B. Mr. John Baptist Cause 
Signed Sealed Publlehed Pronounced and Declared by the ami Theo- 
dore Browers to be his lest Will and testament this .twenty fourth da? 
of October In the year of our Lord one thousand cov en hundred ami 
ninety. In presence of us Christian Andris, William MoOee. 

Westmoreland County, a Beit remembered that oa the Sftk day af 
November came Personal ly before me Wm. Maghee D. B. for ssM OOunty 
of Westmoreland, the B. Mr. John Baptist Cause and Christian Audits 
and being solemnly sworn agreeably to Law saith they were present and 
sew the Bevd. Mr. Theodoras Browers, the Testator within named sign 
seal Pronounce k declare the within Instrument of Writing as his Inst 
Will aod testament, that at the time of his so doing ha was of a 
mind memory and understanding to the bast of their Judgments. 1 1 
to the above being personally Preseat. 

Was. Maghee. 

James Hamilton, Esq., Beg. 

The case is at December term, 17*8, Common Pleas, and is raptwnsu 
thus: 

The Lessee of the Executors, Ac, of Theodoras Browers, DecPd, vs. 
Fraociscus Fromm, Tenant. 
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of this separation the Unity township colony still 
remained the largest of all the settlements, and Key. 
' Peter Heilbron havi ng been appointed pastor of Sports- 
man's Hall, in the fall of 1799, had under his charge 
in November of the same year seventy-five commu- 
nicants. 1 

Besides the route mentioned as taken by the first 
settlers of Westmoreland there was another, followed 
by some immigrants leaving Conewago, tending south- 
east to Shade Gap, and turning again into the first 
route near Hollidaysburg, and thence leading to Unity 
township, in Westmoreland, or branching off to Lo- 
retto, in Cambria County, where they knew there were 
Catholic Churches. 

Some immigrants naturally inclined to mountainous 
habitations directed their steps to the eastern Alle- 
gheny rauge. The most of these immigrants came 
from Maryland by way of Bedford, along the eastern 
slope crossed by the first route. Almost all the col- 
onists of Bedford, Harman Bottom, Loretto, and 
vicinity came by that way. Loretto especially at- 
tracted the attention of immigrants on account of her 
renowned and illustrious apostle, Dr. Demetrius Au- 
gustine Gallitzin. 

The fourth route of immigrants into Western Penn- 
sylvania was that offered by the Braddock road. This 
route, crossing the mountains, extended from Cumber- 
land by way of Uniontown and Youghiogheny Biver 
to Pittsburgh. Nearly all the colonists of Armstrong 
and Butler Counties, the largest settlements of West- 
ern Pennsylvania in the beginning of this century, 
came that way. 3 Brownsville, the upper Monongahela 
Valley, and Jacobs Creek were also peopled by the 
same route, but they attained no great importance for 
a considerable time, Pittsburgh itself being for a 
long time very insignificant, and its Catholic popula- 
tion small. The first priest to make his appearance 
in that town was, in all probability, the Rev. Father 
Whalen, who had been sent in 1787 by Bishop Car- 
roll, of Baltimore, to the Catholics in Kentucky. 
The usual road to the West in those early days was 
by flat-boats down the Monongahela to Pittsburgh 
and thence down the Ohio. 

The following fact, however, proves more conclu- 
sively the statistics of the Catholics in Pittsburgh in 
those early days. Bishop Carroll in May, 1792, 
ordered a young Frencl priest, Benedict Joseph 
Flaget, the future Bishop of Bardstown and Louis- 
ville, to take charge of the Catholics in Vincennes 
and its surroundings. Having come to Pittsburgh, 
he was on account of the high waters of the Ohio 
detained there six months, during which time he 
resided with a descendant of the French Huguenots, 
who had married an American Protestant lady, and 
was treated most respectfully by both. He said mass 



i Bev. A. A. Lambing, M History of the Dioceses of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny," p. S6. 
*Ibi<L, pp. 26-27. 
18 



daily in his benefactor's residence, instructed the few 
Catholics of the French tongue, and also the soldiers 
in Fort Pitt, the headquarters of Gen. Wayne. His 
charity in tending to the wants of the sick and* those 
of the troops stricken with the pestilential malady of 
smallpox regardless of creed, and the apostolic zeal 
which he displayed when four deserters had been 
condemned to death, one of whom he converted to the 
Catholic faith, endeared him to the general, as the 
following evidence proves. Among those four deser- 
ters was a French infidel, who refused every religious 
admonition and service. When their last hour ar- 
rived the good priest accompanied his convicts to the 
place of execution. The condition of his unfortu- 
nate countryman so much moved him that he fell into 
a swoon, which induced the general to grant him the 
pardon of the impenitent This noble missionary 
left Pittsburgh in November in a flat-boat for Louis- 
ville. 1 

Rev. F. Peter Heilbron paid occasional visits to 
Pittsburgh's few Catholics. 4 

Rev. Dr. Demetrius Aug. Gallitzin found there in 
1804 only fifteen Catholics. In October, 1808, how- 
ever, we find in Pittsburgh a resident priest, Rev. F. 
X. O'Brian, who laid the foundation of St. Patrick's 
Church, which appears to have been finished before 
the close of 1811. This is evidently concluded from 
the fact that Rt Rev. Bishop Egan, of Philadelphia, 
visited the city in the latter part of the year 1811, 
when it was not entirely finished, for he gave confir- 
mation in a private house. This was the first visit 
of a bishop to Western Pennsylvania. Father F. X. 
O'Brian worked zealously 1 in his mission until 1820, 
when he retired, as it is said, to Maryland Before 
coming to Pittsburgh he resided in Brownsville, and 
was succeeded in Pittsburgh by Rev. Charles B. Mc- 
Guire. 

This reverend gentleman, a native of Ireland, was 
born Dec. 16, 1770, at Dungannon, Tyrone County. 
He was a Franciscan Friar by vow, had studied at St 



> Sketches of the Life of Bight Bev. B. J. Flaget, by Boy. M. J. Spald- 
ing, D.D., p. 31. 

« Fur s number of jeers after the death of Father Bronwers, Oct. 29, 
1790, his flock was without a shepherd. During the troubles attending 
the settlement of the will many families intending to Join the first set- 
tlement about Greensbnrg discouraged at the religions situation there, 
or induced by motives of worldly advantage, scattered themselves in the. 
woods from Conewago along to Oreensburg. Then Bev. Broslus and 
Father Pellenta, from the missions in the Bast, made a few pilgrimages 
to the settlers on the top of the mountains, and as far as to the flunilios 
in Westmoreland. Mr. Fromm had in the mean time intruded on the 
estate left by Father Bronwers, while the Boy. Whalen attended to the 
spiritual necessities of the little flocks here, living during his short pas- 
torate in the greatest destitution and poverty. In 1799 the bishop of 
the church had the remote McOoire settlement on the top of the moun- 
tains, now Loretto, and Sportsman^ Hall, now St. Vincent, provided 
for, the first by the prince-priest, Demetrius Gallitsin, and toe last by 
Mr. Heilbron. At McGulre's the young priest had, indeed, with the 
assistance of his parishioners, built " a little lonely church in days of 
yore," and on the Christmas-eve, when the snow lay waist-deep over all 
the hills, the heir of a noble house as a priest aeng the Gloria in **^)t't 
in ths first mass in the first church of the congregation at Loretto.- 
in detail Life of Bev. Gallitsin, quoted i 
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Isidore's Monastery in Rome, and had after the com- 
pletion of hit studies occupied a professor's chair. 
After his arrival in America in 1812, he resided as 
pastor from 1817 7 20 at Sportman's Hall, and then 
moved to Pittsburgh, where the population was in- 
creasing, and Father Terrence McOirr became pastor 
at Sportsman's Hall. While Father McGuire had 
been charged with pastoral functions in Pittsburgh, 
he laid the foundation of 8t Paul's Church, the 
present cathedral. 

In the rear 1828 or 1829 a colony of Poor Clare 
nuns opened a house of their order in Allegheny. 
With this colony of nuns* came Rot. Vincent Ray- 
macher, OJ3.D., as their chaplain. He was succeeded 
in the mil of 1880 by Rev. A. F. Van de Wejer, of 
the same order, and assisted Father McGuire, who 
was in the course of years also assisted by Rer. An- 
thony Kenny. Father Patrick Raflerty was Father 
McGuire's assistant in 1880, in which year, about 
June 26th, Bishop Kenrick and Bishop Con well 
passed through the town, according to the " United 
States Catholic miscellany." About this time twelve 
hundred and fourteen persons are recorded as baring 
received the sacrament of baptism during the previous 
ten years in that mission ; forty-three converts had 
been received into the Catholic Church in 1828, and 
twenty-seven in the year 1829. Bishop Conwell gave 
confirmation in St. Patrick's on Sunday, June 27, 
1829. Rev. John Grady and Rev. Thomas Gegon 
were also among Father McGuire's assistants. His 
active missionary life consumed his bodily strength, 
and he died in 1888, without having finished his noble 
undertaking. Rev. John O'Reilly having been his 
assistant since 1881, succeeded him as pastor and 
finished the church. 

As in Pittsburgh so in many other towns and set- 
tlements had churches to be built on account of the 
increase of the Catholic population and clergy. This 
increase necessarily demanded suitable government 
with full jurisdiction. The fifth Provincial Council 
of Baltimore, convoked May 14, 1848, therefore recom- 
mended to the Pope a division of the diocese of Phila- 
delphia, which had been suggested to the Pope in Jan- 
uary, 1886, and which now received his approval. 1 
The division was confirmed, and Pittsburgh was chosen 
to be the See of the new diocese, under the title of 
"Western Pennsylvania," having for its eastern 
boundary Bedford County. Rev. Dr. M. O'Connor, 
vicar-general of Pittsburgh and pastor of St. Paul's, 
was appointed first Bishop, and consecrated in Rome 
Aug. 15, 1848. He sailed for America November 
12th, and arrived in Pittsburgh December 3d.* Soon 
after his arrival he, taking a census of his whole dio- 
cese, found fourteen priests, thirty-three churches, and 
a Catholic population of about twenty-five thousand. 



l LItm of the DeewMd American Bishops, toL i. p. 500. 
• Boy. A. A. lambing, « The Catholic Church in the Diocese of Pitts- 
SA|ltfhen7,"pp.57-«0. 



The Catholic increase was proportionate in the 
Northwest The first permanent settlements were 
made in 1795, under the patronage of the " Pennsyl- 
vania Population Company," which was organised in 
March, 1796. The pioneer settlers repaired the old 
military roads cut by the French aloof the shore of 
Lake Erie, and from Erie to Fort Le Bosni; while 
new roads were opened by the agents of the Population 
Company. In 1806 the Erie and Waterford Turnpike 
Company was organized, and four years Inter the 
road leading from Lake Erie to the Allegheny River 
at Waterford, a distance of fifteen miles, was com- 
pleted. These roads connected the lakes on the north 
with the Ohio River at Pittsburgh, and mvorcd im- 
migration in no small degree. After the depa rtur e 
of the French troops from Fort Le Bojuf in 1769, the 
country remained in the exclusive possession of the 
Indians until 1767, when a Moravian missionary, 
Rev. David Zeisberger, from Wyalusing, penetrated 
the dense forests of the Northwest, and preached the 
gospel to the natives. In the following year other 
missionaries from Bethlehem joining Father Zeis- 
berger, formed a settlement on the banks of the Al- 
legheny. But a war breaking out in April, 1770, 
among the Indians so endangered their lives that, 
abandoning their village and huts, they passed down 
the river in boats, and entering Beaver Creek founded 
upon its banks a new settlement, which they called 
Friedenstadt (signifying a town of peace).* 

The Northwest becoming by degrees accessible was 
soon the scene of an almost boundless speculative furor 
on account of its petroleum springs, which, attracting 
also the Catholic population, caused settlements to be 
founded, churches erected, and the number of Cath- 
olics increased, and their clergy to be greatly in- 
creased. The missionary territory having become too 
large, Right Rev. Dr. M. O'Connor handed in a pe- 
tition to Rome for the division of the diocese of 
" Western Pennsylvania," and for the erection of a 
new diocese, having Erie City as its Episcopal 80s. 
The petition was granted in 1868. The counties of 
Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venango, Forest, Clarion, 
Jefferson, Clearfield, Cameron, Elk, McKean, Potter, 
and Warren composed its diocesan district, and Right 
Rev. O'Connor was transferred by his own request to 
that See in the year 1868, but was returned to hie 
former See by Rome, at the request of the clergy of 
the Pittsburgh diocese, in the following year, 1864. 
Rev. J. M. Young, pastor of Lancaster, Ohio, who 
had been appointed for the 8ee of Pittsburgh, became 
his successor in the Erie diocese, and was consecrated 
April 23, 1854. 

Right Rev. J. M. Toung was a native of Shapleigh, 
Me., born Oct. 29, 1808, of old New England stock. 
He became a convert to the Catholic religion while 
pursuing the avocation of a printer. His zeal, sin- 
cere piety, and consistency as a Catholic when em- 

• Sjpher's School Htatory of PennqrlTMiia, pp. 228 to $54. 
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ployed in the Catholic Telegraph office in Cincinnati 
induced Bishop J. B. Purcell to exhort him to study 
for the church, and upon the completion of his studies 
to confer upon him holy orders. He worked zealously 
for many years in and about Lancaster, Ohio, until 
he was called to the See of Erie, where he died sud- 
denly, Sept 28, 1866, in his episcopal residence. 1 

He was succeeded by Rt Rev. Tobias Mullen, for- 
merly vicar-general of the diocese of Pittsburgh, 
who was consecrated Aug. 2, 1868. The Erie diocese 
counts at present 84 parishes, 11 chapels, and 81 sta- 
tions where mass is occasionally said. The total 
amount of the Catholic population numbers 45,000.* 

Having viewed the rapid progress of Catholicity in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, we return to that part of 
Western Pennsylvania constituting the diocese of 
Pittsburgh. The progress of Catholicity here is even 
greater. That the Rt. Rev. M. O'Connor was ever 
active in the administration of his diocese is attested 
by his many labors, and his indomitable will and lofty 
spirit are particularly evinced by that superb structure 
known as St Paul's Cathedral in Pittsburgh, whose 
grandeur shall mirror to the future the nobility of the 
man. Cares and anxieties having brought on a soften- 
ing of the brain, Pope Pius IX. was induced to ac- 
cept his resignation in May, 1860. After his recovery 
he entered the Society of Jesus, and died Oct. 18, 
1872, at Woodstock, Md., a model of humility and 
piety. He was born Sept. 27, 1810, near the city of 
Cork, Ireland. His classical education he received 
at Queenstown, and his sacred studies he completed 
at the Propaganda in Rome, where he was appointed 
after his ordination to the priesthood, June 1, 1883, 
Professor of Sacred Scriptures and Vice-Rector of the 
Irish College. Having spent some years in Ireland, 
he came to America in 1889 to assist Bishop Eenrick, 
of Philadelphia, in educating young men for the holy 
ministry at St Charles Borromeo College, of which he 
was president until he was appointed vicar-general, 
and soon after Bishop, of Western Pennsylvania. 
He was succeeded by Rt Rev. Michael Domenec, 
D.D., a native of Spain, and of the Lazarist Order, 
who was consecrated Dec. 9, 1860. Known for his 
energy, zeal, charity, and politeness, he was esteemed 
by all. Finding the yoke of the diocese of Pittsburgh 
too heavy, he requested the Holy See to divide the di- 
ocese and create the new See of Allegheny, comprising 
that part of Allegheny County north of the Allegheny 
River, together with the counties of Butler, Armstrong, 
Indiana, Westmoreland, Cambria, Blair, Huntingdon, 
and Bedford. This request was granted, and the new 
diocese confirmed Jan. 11, 1876. He was appointed 
by Pope Pius IX. first Bishop of that See, whilst 
Rt Rev. J. Tuigg, D.D., for many years a zealous 
missionary in Altoona, succeeded him to the See of 
Pittsburgh, comprising that part of Allegheny County 



* New History of the Catholic Church, etc., by John Gilmary Shea. 
» Sadlier's Directory, 1882. 



north of the Ohio and south of the Ohio and Alle- 
gheny Rivers, together with Lawrence, Beaver, Wash- 
ington, Greene, Fayette, and Somerset Counties. Rt. 
Rev. J. Tuigg was consecrated March 19, 1876. A 
lawsuit between the two dioceses on account of the 
financial administration of Rt Rev. Bishop M. Dom- 
enec broke the latter's heart He died at Tarragona, 
Spain, Jan. 5, 1878. 

That Rt. Rev. Monseigneur was born of wealthy 
parents in the city of Ruez, near Tarragona, in the 
northeast of Spain, in 1816. He received his classical 
education at Madrid, and at a college in the southern 
part of France, whither he retired on account of the 
Carlist war. His sacred studies he pursued partly in 
Paris, where he formed the acquaintance of the 
Lazarists, whom he afterwards joined, and partly at 
Barrens Seminary, Missouri. He came to America 
Oct. 15, 1837, with Rev. J. Timon, Visitor-General of 
the Congregation, and arrived at Barrens, in Missouri, 
Feb. 10, 1888. Here he finished his studies, and was 
raised to the dignity of the priesthood June 29, 1889. 
Two years later he was sent to Cape Girardeau, where 
he built a college in 1842. Having returned to the 
seminary at Barrens, and having been employed in 
missionary life till 1845, he was with some other 
Lazarists sent to take charge of the diocesan semi- 
nary of Philadelphia. After this he became an active 
missionary in Nicetown and Germantown, in which 
latter place he erected a handsome church, when he 
was called to the See of Pittsburgh, where he worked 
zealously for eighteen years. The unfortunate law- 
suit, which ended in his. favor at Rome in January, 
1882, under the plea of his Vicar-General, .Father J. 
Hickey, perfected the reunion of the Allegheny and 
Pittsburgh dioceses, which took place Aug. 8, 1877. 
The two now form a Catholic population of 125,000, 
130 churches, and 44 chapels. Pittsburgh alone, with 
22 churches, has a Catholic population of 49,015. 

Westmoreland County, the seat of Catholicity in 
former times, has now become almost the least The 
parishes, with the number of Catholics in it, are the 
following: Chestnut Ridge, 65; Florence, 60; Greens- 
burg, 350 ; Irwintown, 950 ; Latrobe, 700 ; Ligonier, 15 ; 
New Deny, 350 ; Penn Station, 150; Sutei^s Station, 
412; and Sportsman's Hall, now St Vincent, 750. 

St. Vincent, the parent of all the churches in West- 
moreland County, Suter's Station alone excepted, is, 
compared with many others, in the minority as to 
numbers, but in regard to predominant prerogatives 
superior to all, as the meaning of its very name ("one 
being victorious") sufficiently indicates. It adopted 
that name from the Patron Saint of the church, which 
Rev. A. Stillinger, from the beginning of November, 
1829, the successor to Rev. F. McGirr, erected. Its 
dimensions were 87 by 51 J, and though begun in 
1833, was not completed until July 19, 1835, on which 
day it was blessed by Rt. Rev. BiBhop Kenrick. Old 
age prevented the zealous Father Stillinger from per- 
forming his pastoral functions in so extensive a dis- 
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trict, and he was therefore transferred at hie own re- 
quest to Blairsville by Rt. Rev. M. O'Connor, BUhop 
of Pittsburgh, in 1845. Hit successor at 8t Vincent 
was Rev. F. Gallagher, who transferred the parish in 
the fall of 1846 to Rer. D. Boniface Wimmer, OJS.B., 
now mitred Abbot and President of the Americo-Casi- 
nensian Benedictine Congregation. This Rt. Rer. and 
Most Illustrious Prelate made 8t Vincent the field of 
his energetic labors, the success of which the follow- 
ing pages will show. 

The Benedictine Order was founded by 8t Benedict, 
of Nursia, an Italian, who was born in the year 480. 
To this order, as is well known to the students of his- 
tory, the Christianixation and consequently the civili- 
zation of the largest part of Europe, and especially of 
England, is due. This met of itself is sufficient to 
give us an idea of the debt of gratitude which the 
world owes to the Benedictine Order. But for it the 
treasures of science and literature of classic Greece 
and Latium were lost to us, and it is not easy to see 
how even the Bible itself could well hare been pre- 
served had not the monks of 8t Benedict taken care 
to multiply it by manuscripts. Facts as these. must 
necessarily correct many mistaken views about monk- 
ish ignorance and superstition. Many of the flourish- ' 
ing towns and cities of Europe have grown simply from 
the foundation of a Benedictine monastery, around 
which people would settle and form a civic commu- 
nity. The spread of Benedictine monasticiam thus 
became a most vital element, as said} in civilising the 
nations of Europe. We may add that these monas- 
teries, in times of darkne, superinduced by the flood 
of heathen nations pouring into Europe from Asia 
during centuries, were the rally ing-points of Chris- 
tiinity, the bulwarks of civilization, the refuge of 
piety and learning. But especially is' it worthy of 
remark that the influence of Benedictine monasticism 
was the most potent factor in bringing about a 
gradual release of the populace from the bonds of 
slavery. 

BT. REV. ABBOT BONIFACE WIMMEB, O.8.B. 
n. Tinomrr'R inn awd ooixegl 

This Rt Rev. Prelate was born Jan. 14, 1809, in 
Thai massing, a town near Ratisbon, in Bavaria, and 
received in baptism the name of Sebastian, being the 
Benjamin of a large family by two different mothers. 
Displaying bright talents in early boyhood his parents 
sent him to a high school in Ratisbon to receive a clas- 
sical education. After having finished his course of 
eight academical years with great success, he went to 
the university in Munich in the fall of 1827 to study 
jurisprudence. During his philosophical course, how- 
ever, he changed his mind, and at the close of the 
year abandoned the law for theology, and was raised 
to the priesthood on the 1st of August, 1831. 

Having been employed for a year after his ordina- 
tion at Altoetting, in the diocese of Passau, perform- 
ing pastoral duties, he entered the Benedictine mon- 



astery " Mettea," in Bavaria, and there received the 
habit of the order and the name, in religion, of Boni- 
face. Four young priests followed his example, 
among whom were Gregory de Schorr, the lately 
deceased Archbishop of Munich, and Rupert Leiss, 
Abbot of Scheyern, in Bavaria, who has also passed 
away. After having taken his religious vows, Dec. 
29, 1988, he was appointed assistant priest in a town 
called Edenstetten, near the Abbey Mettea, till Octo- 
ber, 188ft. From October, 1885, till June, 1888, he 
was employed as professor of 8t Stephen's Gymna- 
sium, in Augsburg, when one of the Benedictine 
fathers of the Abbey Metten dying suddenly, and as 
their number was still small, he was recalled from the 
Gymnasium in Augsburg and once more instated the 
assistant in the town of Edenstetten. But his stay 
was briet He was next appointed pastor of Ste- 
phansposching, in Bavaria, where he remained two 
years. 8cheyern was reopened about this time, and 
he was sent there as procurator, and in September, 
1840, was promoted to a professorship in the Louis 
Gymnasium, Munich, to which the aristocratic in- 
stitute of Mr. Holland waa attached. To this was 
added the office of prefect of discipline, and in the 
absence of the rector he became his representative. 

The number of inhabitants of North America, 
amounting at that time to about 20,000,000 in the dif- 
ferent States, was continually increasing. The German 
immigrants clamored loudly for Catholic priests, and 
churches were not to be found sometimes at a less 
distance than thirty or forty miles. 

In order to cover the want of the forsaken Catho- 
lics, Rev. D. Boniface Wimmer resolved to establish 
a Benedictine Abbey in America for educating young 
men for the priesthood. In general his plan, was not 
well received in Germany, but there were not wanting 
stanch and influential friends to encourage him in 
this noble enterprise, and to tender him material aid. 
The first in rank who gave his approval to this plan 
was King Louis I., of Bavaria, next t^e Papal Nuncio 
Moricbini, Bishop Count de Beisach, and the illus- 
trious mystic theologian Joseph Goerres. The "Louis 
Mission Union," organised for the propagation of 
faith, also promised its assistance upon the realisation 
of the project The matter long mooted in private 
circles finally reached the press, whereupon four stu- 
dents of theology and fifteen young men of different 
professions offered themselves as wUling associates with 
the reverend gentleman in his noble undertaking. 

King Louis I. did not deem such self-sacrificing 
men unworthy of his royal favors. Example, when 
set by royalty, is quickly followed, and this waa no 
exception ; so the Rev. D. Boniface Wimmer was soon 
furnished with all the necessaries, and left Munich 
for America on July 25, 1846, after having assisted at 
the holy sacrifice of mass, offered up for their success 
by Bishop Count de Reisach. From Rotterdam they 
embarked on the steamer " Iowa." and landed in New 
York Sept. 16, 1846. 
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A few days were contained in rest and visits to 
friends before proceeding farther, daring which time 
they met Rev. Henry Lemke, then pastor of Carroll- 
town, Cambria jCo., Pa., who, having heard from 
Germany of the intention of Bev. D. Boniface Wim- 
mer and his associates, had come to New York to 
extend them welcome. In the coarse of a brief con- 
versation this reverend gentleman offered the colony 
his property in Carrolltown for a moderate compen- 
sation, and persuaded them to his settlement Bat 
before entering into a bargain Bot. D. Bonimce 
Wimmer consulted Bishop O'Connor, of Pittsburgh, 
and upon his advice he took charge of 8t Vincent* 
forty miles east of the city. His first visit thither 
disclosed the above-mentioned church, built of brick, 
a pastor's residence of the same material, a little 
school-house, and a frail log barn. On Oct 18, 1846, 
he and his companions took possession of the place. 
The foundation of the future monastery was laid Oct 
'24th of the same year by the conferring of the re- 
ligious habit on his subjects. Nineteen were to be 
invested, and there were only six habits. The diffi- 
culty, however, was overcome by the first invested 
returning to the sacristy and transferring their habits 
to the next in rank. The same poverty was witnessed 
at table, some having to wait for the dishes until 
their companions had taken their repast Unshaken 
courage and fervent zeal for the good cause, however, 
an im at ing all elevated them above the circumstances, 
and none was found to regret the step he had taken. 
Their first care was to sow some wheat in the hur- 
riedly cultivated soil for the next year's consumption.. 
In this kind of manual labor the Bev. D. Bonimce 
Wimmer set a most heroic example ; he felled many 
a proud tree, and shrank not from any hardship. 
Thus his stern steadfastness contributed not a little 
to animate and encourage the sinking spirits of some 
when in the next summer all means were exhausted 
and scarcely a spark of hope remained. But when in 
the direst extremity a letter came from Munich to 
St Vincent, in the beginning of August, 1847, an- 
nouncing the arrival of Bev. Dr. Peter Lecfiner, OiLB^ 
from Scheyern, with a purse of five thousand gul- 
den, a donation from the "Louis Mission Union," 
with the further promise of a yearly contribution of 
two thousand gulden in case of success, fear and 
anxiety gave place to joy and gladness when the 
reverend gentleman and twenty aspirants to the 
Benedictine Order arrived on 17th of August at St 
Vincent 

The brothers, young and old alike, of that infant 
monastic body now set to work with redoubled energy, 
despite of their half-starved condition, and an un- 
shaken trust in the providence of God was ever after 
their guide and stay. 

Their immediate, wants being now supplied, the 
Bev. Superior's attention was next directed to other 
difficulties almost as trying to his heart. One of 
these was the lack of priests. He himself was obliged 



to administer to the wants of Catholics in Greensburg, 
Saltsburg, and Indiana, Pa., but the labor was too 
great, the time allotted too short, and the neglect 
of his monastic family on their account for too 
serious to be long endured. He therefore raised to 
the priesthood on the 18th of March, 1847, Martin 
Geyerstanger, who took the name of Charles in re- 
ligion, and who had finished his ecclesiastical i 
in Germany. This was the first ordination of a ] 
dictine in America. Bev. Dr. Peter Lechner and the 
young priest were now his colaborers. The latter 
having passed away April 22, 1881, a short sketch of 
his life will, we hope, not be taken amiss. 

Bev. F. Charles Martin G eyerst a nger, born Nov. 
20, 1820, at 8alzburg, Austria, was of medium height 
and broad-shouldered, with a choleric, sanguine tem- 
perament In his active sacerdotal career his ser- 
vices were truly heroic His childlike simplicity, 
meekness, and affability won many friends, and acti- 
ons as he was, all looked upon him as an angel of 
peace. Uniform in bearing towards all, even to the 
unjust, selfish, and proud, he p o s se s sed a keen sense of 
humor and an eccentricity that brought on incon- 
veniences which greater prudence might have avoided. 
A good theologian and an excellent historian, he was 
without an equal in sacred liturgy. 

The arrival of Bev. Dr. Peter Lechner with the 
twenty aspirants to the Benedictine Order, although 
encouraging, incommoded in no slight degree the 
young monastic family, the buildings being too amall- 
for such a number. The Bev. D. Superior therefore 
commenced the erection of a new one, one hundred 
by forty feet The foundation was laid on the 28th 
of September, 1848. But as the winter had set in 
early and was unusually severe, the new edifice, 
barely under way, was provided with a temporary 
roof, which was so defective that some were com- 
pelled, while taking their scanty meals, to p r otec t 
themselves with the umbrella against rain and snow. 
They often awoke in the morning covered with snow 
or drenched with rain. These trials, however, for 
from discouraging, served but to strengthen their 
resolution, and their self-sacrificing Bev. D. Superior 
as ever animated their zeal in the noble enterprise by 
his glorious example. Hope at length began to dawn, 
and its resplendent rays, penetrating the mists of a 
cloudy horizon, became more substantial when the 
Bt Bev. Bishop O'Connor, of Pittsburgh, offered to 
the Bev. D. Superior the administration of Carroll- 
town, in Cambria County, which was gladly a cc epted, 
and the purchase of the property of Bev. H. I .cm re 
was soon consummated. In the same year, 1848, the 
foundation of the present Priory, of which Bev. Dr. 
Peter Lechner and P. Charles Geyerstanger took 
charge, together with the neighboring missions, was 
laid. 

Being now the only priest at home, and the adjacent 
Catholic settlements again falling 'under his charge, 
the Bev. D. Boniface dimmer had those ecclesiastical 
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students, who had io the mean time finished their 
studies under hit direction, and who, having made 
their religions tows on April 15, 1949, raised to the 
priesthood, which was done on the 20th of the same 
month. They were, however, unequal to the demand, 
in consequence of which the Rev. D. Superior wrote 
to the Abbey of Hetten, in Bavaria, for assistance, 
but obtained only one priest. Seeing then the ne- 
cessity of a seminary on a larger scale for the educa- 
tion of young men aspiring to the priesthood, he, on 
the arrival of several German students far advanced 
in their studies, was the sooner enabled to obtain his 
object. Good prospects lei him to found, in the fol- 
lowing year (1850), the Priory in 8C Mary's, Elk 
Oo^Pa. 

The news of this zealous and indefatigable laborer 
in the Lord's vineyard had in the mean while reached 
Borne, and Pope Pius IX. raised the young Benedic- 
tine colony to the rank of a monastery. This flatter- 
ing recognition aroused the seal of the Rev. D. Su- 
perior still more, and the demand for priests being 
now supplier, hie jjaternal heart found another chan- 
nel in which to direct his energies, namely, to supply 
the lack of competent Catholic teachers in the differ- 
ent parishes, who would instill into the tender hearto 
of the young good and sound moral principles. With 
this view he wrote to the venerable Mother Superior 
of the Benedictine nous in Dryopolis (Eichstaett), 
Bavaria, but only three sisters responded, arriving in 
St. Mary's, Elk Oo*, Pa., July 22, 1851 They opened 
an academy in the same year, and taught the paro- 
chial school, and having in the course of time re- 
ceived many novices, now count five hundred mem- 
bers in fifteen convents and thirteen mission-houses 
located in eleven different States. 1 

Prosperity now flourishing throughout the missions, 
the Rev. D. Boniface Wimmer undertook a journey 
to Rome in 1864, partly to return his humble thanks 
to the Sovereign Pontiff for the favors bestowed upon 
the young colony, and partly to explain matters more 
folly, in order, if possible, to have the new monastery 
raised to the dignity of an Abbey, and his journey 
was not made in vain. His Holiness received him 
kindly and cheerfully granted his request; and with- 
out any voucher, previous election, or petition from 
his subjects conferred on him the dignity of abbot 
for three years, a favor in such cases seldom granted. 
The Pope, moreover, allowed him to propagate, with 
the consent of the respective Bishops, the Benedictine 
Order in any diocese of the Union. 

Thus favored and empowered he returned to 
America, and received from his subjects and friends 
a cordial reception. Such an opportunity for the 
propagation of his order in other dioceses was soon 
acted upon on the reception of a kiod invitation 



from the Right Rev. Dr. J. Cretin, Bishop of St. 
Paul, Minn. On the strength of this invitation he 
founded a Priory in Steams Oounty the i 
1806, and named it St Louis, in token of | 
towards his royal benefactor, Louis L, King of 
Bavaria. Thai Priory has since through the favor of 
the Sovereign Pontiff been raised to the dignity of an 
Abbey, July 17, 1866, with the Rev. D. Rupert Seidcn- 
bush, at that time Prior in St. Vincent's Abbey, as its 
first Abbot, and since June 80, 1675, Bishop of Halm 
L P. L, and Vicar-Apostolic of Northern Minnesota. 
He was succeeded by Rev. D. Alexius Edelbrock, 
president of 8c John's College, which was attached 
to the Abbey. 

When the generous King Louis L of Bavaria had 
been informed by Rt. Rer. D. Boniface Wimmer that 
this Abbey was named after his Majesty, he wrote, 
having been his regular correspondent, as several let- 
ters which are p r eser ve d in the archives of St Vin- 
cent show, the following letter, which we shall sub- 
scribe in full : 

1 aJaUj tfc— k J— . IkMVvdlktv 





» In tba jaar 1853 th« LagMataraof the State incorporated th« araks 
at St. Vlooaat under tba title "Tba Baa+dictine Society of Weetnore- 
Uod Ooaaty." 



Under such good auspices and wishes the Rt. Rev. 
Prelate steered forward on the ocean of life with ex- 
pendedseib for other conquests. Another Priory was 
erected in Atchison, KasL, under the directorship of 
Rev. Augustine Wirth, in the same year, 1866; and 
in time raised to the same dignity. Unforeseen djnV 
culUes, however, somewhat retarded his plana. The 
Rev. D. Augustine Wirth resigned his onice, and was 
succeeded by Rev. D. Louis Fink, who was shortly 
alter promoted to the Episcopal See of Leavenworth, 
Kan. His successor was Rev. D. Giles Christoph, 
who was in turn succeeded three years later by Rev. 
D. Oswald Moosmiller, under whose directorship the 
Priory prospered until March 28, 1876, when the Rev. 
Dr. Innocent Wolf, then Prior at St Vincent, was 
elected its first Abbot, September 29th, and consecrated 
October 20th of the same year. 

After having accomplished so much, Iter. Boniface 
Wimmer next turned his attention to the South, and 
in the years 1876 and 1877 he purchased and estab- 
lished colonies in the States of Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Georgia, and later, in the year 1881, at 
Wetaug, Pulaski, in Southern Illinois, twenty miles 
north of Cairo. In Georgia he erected on Skidaway 
Island, near Savannah, an agricultural school for col- 
ored boys under tbe directorship of the able Rev. D. 
Oswald Moosmiller, who has since Irailt in Savannah 
for the negroes the Sacred Heart Church, with a Cath- 
olic school in the basement frequented by sixty col- 
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ored children. As their number is daily increasing, 
he is contemplating the erection of a larger building 
exclusively for school purposes. 

Bat die path of, .the kind Abbot Boniface Wimmer 
was not always strewed with roses. Thorns and thistles 
often sprouted up to wound his tender heart and dis- 
turb the tranquillity of his mind. His term of office, 
prolonged by Borne, having in the mean time expired, 
and being accused in Borne, on account of a certain 
individual of his flock, by name Paul Keck, a religious 
fraud, of favoring and promoting Spiritualism, he was 
compelled to take a second journey to Borne in 1865 
to free himself of the charge. Having proved to the 
satisfaction of all the falsity of the accusation, he estab- 
lished in the Eternal City the College of St Elisabeth, 
to afford the most talented of his young ecclesiastical 
students an opportunity for acquiring greater perfec- 
tion in the sciences, and for attaining honorable aca- 
demic degrees. About this time, in accordance with 
a previous election by his subjects, he was confirmed 
in Borne, July 27, 1866, Abbot of St. Vincent and 
Praeses of the Benedictines under his charge, forming 
the Americo-Casinensian Congregation, for life. On 
his arrival home he received an invitation to the second 
Plenary Council in Baltimore, which was to begin on 
the first 8unday in October, 1866; but as the Vatican 
Council in Borne was announced soon after, he, as 
Praeses, having an assess ment-right and suffrage-vote, 
was invited to attend, and accordingly set out for Borne 
a third time, arriving there Oct 20, 1869. But as the 
council could not be continued on account of the war 
between Germany and France, and as the political at- 
mosphere ofBome itself was rather gloomy, he dissolved 
his College of 8t Elizabeth, sending two young priests 
to the University of Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, to finish 
their course, and returned with the three others, who 
had received the diplomas of Doctors, to St Vincent 
Previous toils and the effects of old age now began to 
tell upon his constitution, though he wss stall unceas- 
ingly active in the interests of his order, of his Mon- 
asteries and Abbeys, and for the welfare of the Cath- 
olic Church in America. To him is due the first im- 
pulse of the now past-celebration of the fourteenth 
centenary of the Benedictine Order. The principal 
celebration of the feas t g iving epoch in the history of 
the Benedictines was announced to take place on 
Pentecost, in 1880, at Monte Casino, in Italy, the 
shrine of St Benedict, the founder of the Benedictine 
Order. On that occasion the Bt Bev. Prelate went 
to Borne for the fourth time, and reopened the Col- 
lege of St Elisabeth in the Eternal City. Shortly 
after his return to St Vincent, he sent to Borne, on 
8ept 80, 1880, four young men, two priests and two 
clerics, who were joined by two more in the mil of 
1881, and placed them all under the directorship of 
Bev. D. Adalbert Mueller, Phil., Dr. L., who was pro- 
vided with an introductory letter to His Eminence 
Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda. His 
Eminence replied in the following terms: 




taa weU-meritod preiM, tor I tfctak ISM yw ten aaaa a rmrj aaaa 
woik S>r tfc* Chare* te lamtna tyaaaaiaa; tar ywr aMato a aaaa* 
wkarwthajrata taiMai to attala a ai wto r a arta stt aa 1a taafc mnti 
•taafea. BJgatljaaS ■arttociaaaly joa actoi. fcr ftaai aata ata atawa 
aararAportoUc tiadltioo* of ta« Chare*, aa* at Baa» it taa aaaa af 
Catbolidty aaa taa 8— af taa Wnawa FaatiS; aoctora of 1 
aoto ftaai «r«y a aat tor af taa gloaa avka it tkalr aaaa*. I i 
ttMcafbta,yoawai raaa ricaar ftatt, aaa, H aaaSala, taat ■ 




ptay to Oai that aa auqr awaarra jmm laaa> 
"Boara, at taa Faae*ftA*aA, Jaa.2, ISSL. 



vaea Wrnn, AhbaVOJLBL, 



Having viewed the venerable prelate's tireless life 
in many States and dimes, let us now turn our atten- 
tion to the home of his labors, St. Vincent. If the 
progress of the order was rapid and material abroad, 
it was no less so at home. Hie old frame barn has 
been replaced by a new one built of brick, two hun- 
dred and twenty-two by sixty-seven feet, and the ar- 
rangement of this huge structure, under the immedi- 
ate supervision of Ven. Brother Andrew Binder, k 
complete in every detail. The brewery and a flour- 
mill, with three stones, are well known. The old 
parochial residence, forty by forty feet, has given 
place to an Abbey of four hundred by two hundred 
and ten feet, which, though not in the latest or best 
style, is withal commodious and well adapted to its 
purpose. The Seminary, small and deficient in many 
respects when founded in 1848, was advancing slowly 
but surely under Bev. D. Alphonse Heimler, until it 
attained perfection under the directorship of the Bev. 
Dr. Hilary Pfraengle, which the qualifications of the 
board of professors and great crowd of students, to 
the number of three hundred and fifty, yearly testify. 

On the 24th of August, 1855, Pope Pius EL, 
by Apostolic Brief; erected the religious community 
at 8t. Vincent into an Abbey, the effect of which 
action was to give to the community a wcU-defmed 
statu* in the ecclesiastical organisation of the Catho- 
lic religion, and to raise its Superior to the dignity of 
a Prelate, which is a dignity somewhat akin to that of 
a Bishop. By an act of the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania of April 28, 1870, the institution was incorpor- 
ated with the power of conferring academical degrees. 
The course of studies is the theological, classical, and 
commercial. The college pos sesse s a large library of 
sixteen thousand volumes, a chemical and philo- 
sophical cabinet, a herbarium of fourteen thousand 
species, a collection of shells, fossils, and a coin col- 
lection of five thousand rare specimens. 

Art, too, has found a fostering influence in the 
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young Abbey, and hat been cultivated by prominent 
professors, as tbe many paintings in the art gallery 
and at tbe different Priories attest A photographic 
atelier is numbered among the latest additions to St , 
Vincent. Art-joinery there in tbe different styles of ! 
altars, by Ven. Brother Cosmas Wolf, has attained a j 
high state of perfection, aa those in 8t Vincent, in 
the convent of the Franciscan Sisters in Covington, ! 
Ky., and in St. Francis* Cb arch in Cincinnati, and in : 
many other cities and towns plainly certify. 

The musical acquirements of many of the profes- | 
sors are known far and wide, and some have even re- j 
ceived the flattering appellation of virtuosos. 

Ranking next to art and science, and closely con- ' 
nected with the latter, is the printing department 
This was from its very beginning the favorite idea of 
the Venerable Prelate, though not realized till the 
year 1865, when a printing-machine was procured, 
which has ever since been of the greatest service. 
For some yean back it has kept three type-setters 
continually busy, and is presided over by the Very 
Reverend D. Sebastian Arnold. With this is con- 
nected a book-binding establishment, in which two 
men are constantly engaged. 

Tradesmen of all kinds are found among tbe Bene- 
dictines. The tailoring department is run by four 
very diligent men, under the direction of a worthy 
Brother. In the shoe-shop three brothers ply the awl 
and last from morn till night, and are sometimes, as 
is often the case with the tailors, unable to satisfy the 
demands of the inmates of the Abbey and College. A 
harness-maker is kept busy doing justice to himself 
and trade. Carpenters and masons, black-, tin-, and 
locksmiths always have their hands full of work. 
Bakery and butchery are carried on by tbe Abbey's 
own inmates, and cannot be less active, considering 
the great number of students, its own members, and 
the never-diminishing number of wayfarers. 

All these achievements owe their origin to the Ven- 
erable Prelate, and their culmination and mystical 
sanctification to the open and disinterested religious 
tendency which he has sown in the hearts of bis sub- 
jects from the day he invested the first nineteen in tbe 
habit of the order. This tendency, or, more strictly, j 
spirit, based upon tbe evangelical counsels, is identi- I 
cal with that of their founder, the great 8t Bene- I 
diet In virtue of these counsels tbe Venerable Pre- ' 
late, Boniface Wimmer, is by ecclesiastical authority [ 
the spiritual father and physician, the teacher and ' 
high priest of his flock with plenary jurisdiction, j 
This be kindly exercises over those subjects under \ 
his immediate care, resident in thirteen States of the i 
Union, numbering 106 priests, 1 deacon, 35 clerics | 
in minor orders, 11 novices, 116 lay-brothers, and 85 I 
scholastics, together with 8 Priories, 17 parishes, and j 
14 missions. Adding to these the Abbey of St i 
Louis (having lately changed its name to St. John | 
B.), in Minnesota, St. Benedict, in Atchison, Kan., 
and St Malachy, in Iowa, with their Priories and ! 



parishes, whose founder and Praeaes ia the Venerable 
Prelate, we have his whole work spread orer sixteen 
States, counting 3 abbeys, 1 independent Priory, 11 
depending Priories, 46 parishes, and 4S missions, all 
of which contain 151 active priests, 60 clerics, 19 
novices, 177 lay-brothers, and 150 scholastics. The 
number of tbe parishioners under the care of the Ben- 
edictines in the United States is about 42,000. Their 
colleges, in which are taught the different arts and 
sciences, are 6, and the number of pupila frequenting 
them every year average 500. , The number of priests 
having completed their studies at St Vincent alone, 
comprising regulars and seculars, is about 400. The 
catalogues of tbe different years contain many names 
of students who are now prominent lawyers and phy- 
sicians, esteemed clerks and respectable citiaena. 
They all proudly acknowledge St Vincent aa their 
"alma mater," and profoundly reverence, duly re- 
spect, and sincerely love her founder and their bene- 
factor, the Rt Rev. and Most Illustrious Prelate, 
Lord Boniface Wimmer, OB.BS 

st. xathii ooMTmrr Ajrn sduvabt. 

The Convent and Young Ladies' Academy of St 
Francis Xavier, being the religious house and semi- 
nary of the Sisters of Mercy, is situate about three 
miles from Latrobe, in Unity township, Beatty being 
its post-office and railroad station, and 8t Vincent 
its telegraph-office. 

The Order of Mercy waa founded by Catherine Me- 
Auley, in the city of Dublin, Ireland, in the year 1881. 
This generous and philanthropic lady waa endowed 
by nature with qualities of rare value of both mind 
and heart, which fitted her for the important mission 
she waa called upon to fill. As soon aa ahe came into 
tbe possession of her ample fortune ahe hastened to 
relieve the suffering and di str es s of her own neighbor- 
hood. A few years' experience showed her how much 
she might be able to do in preserving the innoeenty 
reclaiming the erring, and instructing the ignorant 
by assembling around her a few pious and educated 
ladies who could aid ber in the good work, her own 
means being sufficient for the building of a school, 
an orphan asylum, and a home for destitute servant- 
girls when out of situations. These buildings were 
erected in Baggot Street, Dublin. Soon Miss Me- 
Auley was joined by several young ladies, who were 
attracted by the good works they saw carried on in 
their midst These pious ladies now began to viatt 
the sick in their houses as well as in the hospitals. 
The Archbishop of Dublin being greatly pleased with 
the good accomplished by tbe little congregation, and 
wishing to make it permanent, advised Miss McAuley 
and two of her companions to retire to a convent and 
make a novitiate, after which they made the three 
vows of poverty, charity, and obedience, assumed a 



i We ere ander obligates for coaitaatat aad ftuws to Bi 
Paulino*, OAR, uid Bev. rather Aa*. Schaelear.OJLB^ of fe Threat, 
for arach aaastaaee herds. 
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religious dress, and returned to their duties in Bag- 
got Street Miss McAuley, now Sister Mary Cath- 
erine, drew up rales and constitutions for their gov- 
ernment, which 'were confirmed by the Holy See in 
July, 1841. This last act placed the Order of Mercy 
among the religious orders of the Catholic Church. 
In a few years so rapid was the spread of the order 
that it had houses in almost every part of the world. 

In June, 1841, Rev. M. O'Connor, D.D., was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Paul's Church, on Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh. He labored zealously for two years in 
his new mission, when he obtained permission to visit 
Rome, where he hoped to enter the Society of Jesus, 
and thus realize the desire of his earlier years. In 
this he was disappointed, as Pennsylvania had in the 
mean time been divided into two dioceses, and Pitts- 
burgh named as the new See, for which Dr. O'Connor 
was appointed first Bishop. Disappointed in his hopes, 
and grieved at his elevation, he humbly submitted to 
the appointment of the Holy See, and was consecrated 
Bishop on the 15th of August, 1843. The new diocese 
was well known to its Bishop ; he had seen during his 
pastorate at St. Paul's the great need of instruction 
and education for the growing population ; therefore 
he resolved to bring with him on his return a founda- 
tion of a religious order devoted to the training of 
youth. For this purpose he visited Ireland, and see- 
ing the new Order of Mercy suited to the wants of 
his people, he obtained a foundation of seven Sisters. 
These generous ladies bade farewell 'to the land of 
their birth, and immediately set sail for the New 
World, encouraged by the hope of leading to God or 
aiding in their journey heavenward the children of 
the far West. On the morning of December the 
21st, 1843, the sun arose for the first time on the Sis- 
ters of Mercy in Pittsburgh. They received a cordial 
•welcome from the leading members of St. Paul's con- 
gregation, and a suitable house was arranged for their 
temporary use. In the course of a few months the 
daughters of some of the first families in the twin 
cities became acquainted with the Sisters, and, being 
pleased with their mode of life, sought permission to 
join them in their good works. The first candidate 
that entered the Order of Mercy in the United States 
was Miss Eliza J. Tiernan, of Allegheny City. This 
young lady brought to the little community rare vir- 
tue, bright accomplishments, and a liberal fortune, 
all of which were most acceptable, and enabled the 
Sisters to extend their usefulness. Several other 
young ladies following the example of Miss Tiernan, 
a school was opened on Penn Street, and later on 
the Sisters rented the then well-known "Concert 
Hall," which they fitted up for an hospital. The 
next year tjiey took charge of an orphan asylum. 

Although all these benevolent works had been un- 
dertaken within the short space of eighteen months, 
yet there were some Sisters waiting an opportunity to 
establish another school. In the spring of 1845, Hen ry 
Kuhn, an old gentleman from the central part of West- 



moreland County, Pa., called on the Sisters and offered 
them a farm on very liberal terms for the purpose of 
establishing an academy for young ladies. Encour- 
aged and directed by the bishop, their true friend, 
the Sisters accepted the conditions, as the academy 
would supply a want which was much felt in Western 
Pennsylvania. The farm lay forty miles east of Pitts- 
burgh, on the line of the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
turnpike, a favorable circumstance before the con- 
struction of railroads. A more beautiful location 
could not be desired, as the surface was unbroken, 
and sloping gradually towards the morning sun. 
There were, however, no buildings on the farm, so 
the pastor of St. Vincent's Church, which was about 
a mile distant, generously offered his residence for the 
temporary accommodation of the Sisters and their 
first pupils, whilst he located himself in the sacristy 
of the church. Thus was formed the nucleus of the 
academy since known as St.' Xavier*s. The first pu- 
pils were Misses N. Shoemaker, of Ebensburg; S. 
Myers, A. and A. McCaffrey, of Pittsburgh ; A. and 
P. Ihmsen, M. and E. Mulvaney, of Birmingham. 

The infant academy began to attract attention, and 
several new pupils applied for admission, which made 
it necessary to procure more ample accommodations. 
In the autumn of 1845 preparations were commenced 
for building on the farm. As their means were limited 
the Sisters could not attempt to build on a grand scale. 
They therefore contracted for a plain three-story 
building, which in after-years would stand as the right 
wing of a more imposing edifice. The site of the 
new building was most favorably chosen, as it com- 
manded an extensive view of the Chestnut Ridge, 
with its irregular outlines, causing an enchanting va- 
riety of light and shade to cling around its forest-clad 
summit, with the fertile valley of the Loyalhanna as 
a foreground. 

All things being prepared, the building was com- 
menced early in 1846, and to the great joy of both 
Sisters and pupils its progress was so rapid that the 
closing year found it near completion. When the 
bright spring days of 1847 brought forth the buds and 
blossoms, the Sisters, took their youthful charge out 
for a ramble in the fields and a visit to the new build- 
ing. What was their delight to find that in a few days 
it would be ready for their accommodation. The 
transfer was now the all-absorbing topic at recreation. 
May the 14th, the anxiously looked for day, dawned 
bright and beautiful, and after an early breakfast the 
work of transportation began. Some of the kind 
neighbors lent their wagons to aid in the moving ; 
towards noon a procession* might have been seen wend- 
ing its way towards the new academy, and before the 
sun went down the Sisters and the pupils were settled 
in their new home, which, in honor of the apostle of 
the Indies, received the name of "St Francis 
Xavier." 

The increased accommodation was appreciated by 
the patrons of the institution, and the opening of the 
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next session found many new pupils added to the 
little bend of the previous jeer. About this time a 
pennanent standing was given to the new institution 
by the incorporation of the Sisters under the title of 
"The" Sisters oT Meroy" by the Legislature of the 
8tate. 

More care had been taken vo procure a good view 
than pleasant recreation-grounds, for the academy 
was located in a field without a tree to shelter it from 
the summer sun, while on the adjoining farm only a 
few rods distant stood a charming grove of original 
forest-trees. This luxury, so near at hand and yet im- 
possible of attainment, caused the young ladies to 
feel their own privation all the more keenly. Shade- 
trees had, it is true, been planted, but what were these 
diminutive saplings compared with the lordly oaks 
and giant maples of the grove, many of which had 
seen two hundred summers, and no doubt had formed 
a shelter for the red man ages before ? This trial was 
• not of long duration ; the farm with the tempting 
grove was offered for sale in the year 1852, and 
although the funds of the corporation at the time 
were inadequate to the undertaking, yet as the advan- 
tage was so important and the time of payment ex- 
tended, the farm was purchased. 8oon the boundary 
fence was removed, and the grove with all its attrac- 
tions added to the recreation-grounds. Where nature 
had been so lavish, it was an easy matter to render 
the surroundings of the academy what they have often 
been termed by visitors, " a little Paradise." 

About this time the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
completed, uniting the eastern with the western part 
of the State, and passing within two miles of St. 
Xavier/s, rendering it easy of access from the princi- 
pal cities of the State. Two or three additions were 
made to the buildings, which were needed for the in- 
creasing number of pupils. In 1861 a chapel was 
contracted for at a cost of about $40,000, the base- 
ment of which was to serve as a hall for the academic 
commencements. Owing to the scarcity of laborers 
during the Rebellion the chapel was not completed 
until 1866. In the mean time a neat two-story 
building, known as the Guest House, was erected, 
about three hundred yards distant from the academy, 
for the accommodation of the pupils' friends when 
visiting them during the year. 

The academy grounds were artistically laid out, and 
many improvements made in the appearance of the 
institution, when, in the space of one short afternoon, 
there was nothing left of the vast pile of buildings, 
including the beautiful chapel, but smouldering ruins. 
At 2 p.m., Feb. 1, 1868, the -terror-stricken cry of fire 
rang through the academy, and large volumes of flame 
were already rolling out from the roof of the middle 
building. • The directress immediately collected the 
pupils and left the building in safety. Every effort 
was made to save a part of the building, but in vain, 
no water but that furnished by ordinary pumps being 
on the premises. The neighbors, on seeing the fire, 



ran to the rescue, and through their kindness a great 
amount of bedding and household furniture was 
saved, as well as sixteen pianos. The young ladies' 
trunks and wardrobes were all preserved through 
the untiring exertions of the 8ister under whose 
charge they had been placed. Nothing was saved 
in the 8isters' part of the house, as every effort was 
directed to the well-being of the pupils and the pres- 
ervation of their effects. The weather being in- 
tensely cold, and the snow unusually deep, the scene 
of desolation was most distressing. Night was com- 
ing on, so nothing remained to be done but to procure 
as many sleds as possible and take the Pittsburgh chil- 
dren to the station to meet the night train. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company kindly gave free trans- 
portation to 8isters and pupils, and placed their 
carriages at the disposal of the frightened wayfarers 
to convey them to the convent in Webster Street, where 
they remained until the following morning. As many 
as the Quest House could accommodate remained 
there and had a miniature academy on a very home- 
like plan. The 8isters saw the labor and gathering 
of years swept away in a few hours, and, what was 
more to be regretted, their insurance was very light, 
only $20,000, while the chapel alone cost $86,000. 

Great sympathy was manifested by all classes for 
the Sisters' loss, and substantial encouragement given 
to rebuild the academy, as liberal donations were 
made to a building fund by the friends of the ill-fated 
institution. The Sisters sold some property, which 
brought a good price, and also made arrangements for 
a loan of money when needed, so that no delay might 
arise in the progress of the building. By the 1st of 
March all things were in readiness for the commence- 
ment of a new building, to take the place of the one 
just swept away. The plans were drawn by J. W. 
Kerr, the architect of Pittsburgh City Hall. The new 
structure wss to be erected on the site of its prede- 
cessor, to oe semi-Gothic and of irregular outline, with 
a front to the east of seventy-four feet by forty feet 
deep. Left wing, running northwest, one hundred and 
seventy feet by forty-four ;^right wing, running south, 
one hundred feet by fifty. The chapel to connect 
with the front building and run parallel with the left 
wing. This portion of the building was to be Gothic, 
seventy-four feet by thirty-four, the foundation to be 
prepared with those of the other building, and the 
edifice erected in the future. The estimate for its 
completion was $20,000, and that of the academy 
$100,000. 

Work commenced early in April, and was vigorously 
carried on during the following summer, when f rom 
sixty to eighty workmen were engaged in its erec- 
tion. September, 1869, saw the new academy ready 
to accommodate the pupils at the usual time for re- 
suming studies. Each part of the institution having 
been arranged to suit its intended purpose, and the 
whole building erected at once* gave it a perfection 
of which the old one could not boast, and added much 
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to the convenience and comfort of the pupils. The 
chapel was erected in 1870, which completed the re- 
placement of the buildings swept away by the fire of 
Feb. 1, 1668. 

The new academy received the same liberal patron- 
age that favored its predecessor. Although the num- 
ber of boarding-schools had been increased in Western 
Pennsylvania, yet the spacious study hall and ample 
class-rooms of the academy are graced by a goodly 
number of the daughters of influential families, not 
only of this State but of various other States. The 
academy continues to impart a solid English educa- 
tion, together with a knowledge of the languages and 
fine arts, and to prepare its pupils to go forth accom- 
plished membera of society. Many of the pupils of 
8t Xavier's may be found in different parts of the 
country filling with credit the various positions which 
only an educated Christian lady can advantageously 
fill. A few return to their alma mater and join 
their teachers in the various works of mercy peculiar 
to their mode of life. Of their efficient services to 
suffering humanity 4he sick and wounded soldiers of 
the civil war have had sufficient proof, as many of 
the Sisters who ministered to their wants in the Stan- 
ton and Douglas Hospitals of Washington and the 
West Penn Hospital of Pittsburgh were graduates of 
St Xavier's. 

The museum of the academy contains a well- 
arranged collection of minerals, embracing different 
ores and rock-forms, some handsome cameos and 
mosaics, a fine selection of quartz crystals, Amazon 
stones, spars, etc., besides fossils of different ages, and 
a valuable set of coins and medallions. For these 
the institution is indebted to its friends. It also 
possesses a fine library, comprising many of the stand- 
ard works of English literature, besides several book- 
cases filled with encyclopaedias, books of reference, 
etc., so placed as to be accessible to the various classes 
at suitable hours. The most of these works have 
been the gifts of the reverend clergy of this and 
other dioceses. 

The course of studies, according to the last prospec- 
tus of the academy, embraces the various branches 
of elementary training, together with those which 
constitute the higher departments of a finished educa- 
tion. Reading, writing, astronomy, algebra, chem- 
istry, history, geology, geometry, belles-lettres, book- 
keeping, practical and rational arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, rhetoric, botany, natural and moral philos- 
ophy, vocal and instrumental music, logic, French, 
German, Italian, Latin, drawing, painting, plain 
sewing, etc. Music, singing, drawing, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Latin, wax-work, and ornamental 
needle-work are, extra branches, and will be taught at 
the option of the parents. Letters written or received 
by the young ladies are examined by the directress 
previous to their delivery. The scholastic year com- 
mences September 1st, and terminates on the 1st of 
July. It is divided into two sessions. If a pupil be 



removed before the close of the session for which she 
has entered full payment will be required for the 
whole, except in case of sickness. 
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In Q i — m bn r g — * Tba Groanilmrf ami Indium Bagtetar"*-- The "Wmt- 
moraland and Indiana Bagtetar**— M Tha Wattmoraland l Up u Nlo an 
and lamer* Chronicle**— "Qreenetmrs Democrat"— M BepnblleM 
and Democrat**—' 1 Westmoreland Democrat**— The M Greenehorf Oa- 
sette**— M Greenebort Ganette and farmer*! and McohanWe Baflfr 
ter— (And again) M The Oreenaborgh Ganette**— "The Weetmorelanc 
Intefllceneer**-» The Sentinel**— The "American Herald**— "Th« 
Trltmne**— M Trftmnc and HeraM**— *The Peaneytraaie Argmf*- 
M Frank Oowaa*i Paper**-" The Democratic Timet**— "The Mammal 
Iaoe**— "The Newt**— M The Grcononarf Prom**— * The Ereatnc 
Prem**-German Newenapen: "The Star of the Woat**->Ine West- 
moreland Haw***— " The IifoeJorFrM Prom otto" The Yallej Dem- 
ocrat"— Monot Pleamnt "Literary Gaaetm"— M Latrobe Inonirer"— 
"Latrobe Advance"— " The Berellto"— The "Irwin Spray"— "The 
Irwin Chronicle"— The Wert Newton « Weekly Qyde"— "The Weet 
Newton Pram**— " The Soottdale Trllmne**-The " Miner*! Baoord 1 **— 
Od<Utiei-OtnerTatk>ae-E*trectc— Lttcretare— Dr. frank Oowan*e 
PaMkattona. 

About the time the old court-house was completed, 
and before the 'town of Greensburg was made a bor- 
ough by incorporation, the printing-press — the light 
and the life of modern civilization — made its appear- 
ance. The occasion was favorable, for up to that time 
the only printing-office in Western Pennsylvania was 
the office of Scull A Hall, the proprietors of the 
Gasctte, at Pittsburgh. John $cull and Joseph Hall 
established the Pittsburgh Gatette and issued their 
first number on the 26th of July, 1786. At their 
office all the printing which was done in the West 
was executed. The writs used in court, the sum- 
mons and executions used by the justices, sale bills 
were printed at their office until one was established 
at Greensburg. 

The Farmer's Register was the first venture in news- 
paper literature west of the mountains after the estab- 
lishment of the Pittsburgh Gasctte. The first number 
made its appearance about the beginning of the year 
1798, and it was published and edited by John M. 
Snowden. A man by the name of McCorkle was said 
to have had some connection with the paper, and to 
have been associated with Snowden, but most prob- 
ably he was the printer only, and had nothing to do 
with the paper either as proprietor or manager. Mr. 
Snowden was a native of Philadelphia, and his ven- 
ture here was not unprofitable. He disposed of the 
paper to William 8. Graham about 1808. He re- 
mained in the county till some time after that, and 
was elected to serve several offices of trust. He re- 
moved hence to Pittsburgh, where in 1812 he suc- 
ceeded J. C. Gilleland in the management of the 
Sunday Mercury, the ancestor, as one might say, of 
the Pittsburgh Post He was a professional printer. 
He was uncle of John M. Laird, Esq., the Nestor of 
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the Westmoreland press of oar day, and under him 
Mr. Laird served hie apprenticeship in the printing 
business. 

The paper continued to be called the Farmer's 
Register till 1808, when the name was changed to The 
Oreensburg and. Indiana Register, and again later to 
The Westmoreland and Indiana Register. The occa- 
sion of this was the increasing circulation of the paper 
in Indiana County, and the fact that it was the 
medium for the public advertisements of that county. 
As the headings were of movable types, and as these 
types were sometimes used in job-work, the arbitrary 
title of the paper was not infrequently so of necessity, 
which occasion was usually explained by an apology. 
In the issue of July the 9th, 1812, it was explained 
thati from having been disappointed in receiving the 
proper kind of type, they had to change the name to 
Greensburg instead of Westmoreland. For extra 
jobs they had to use the head-line of the paper. 

The mechanical part of the paper was good ; the 
type was large and distinct, and the earlier volumes 
had the old-fashioned //. The paper material was 
heavy and durable, and the few old copies extant, 
notwithstanding the sear and yellow withered leaves 
of age turning, as they are, into irrecoverable dust, 
are well preserved. In 1811 the paper was printed on 
paper manufactured at the paper-mill of Markle & 
Doum, on the Sewickley, twelve miles west of Greens- 
burg, which had then but recently been built 

The paper in size was nine and one-half inches by 
thirteen inches. There were four pages of four 
columns each in clear type and closely set. The price 
of subscription was two dollars and a quarter per 
year. The news was mostly made up of foreign intelli- 
gence, or of reports of Congress, and of new treaties 
with the Indians. Each number contained about five 
columns of advertisements, and, on an average, one 
column of short extracts from exchanges. Under 
the head of news were given Jefferson's addresses, 
report of the trial of Aaron Burr for treason, sickness of 
Bernadotte, and a new battle gained by Bonaparte. 
There were no professional cards among the adver- 
tisements, but there was a standing notice that rags 
would be taken at the highest market price in pay- 
ment for the subscription to the paper. What might 
be called editorials were scarce. The political and 
social course of the paper was shaped by articles in 
the form of correspondence, so that an editor might 
make an attack on a political opponent or cry down 
an evil under some nam de plume. But besides these 
collections there were papers and contributions on 
political subjects of from five to seven columns. 
Findley wrote incessantly for the paper from the time 
of its establishment, and it was suspected that he 
helped to carry it on, not only with his influence but 
with his money. The paper politically was Jefier- 
sonian-Bepublican, and the articles which Findley 
furnished for electioneering purposes were in vindi- 
cation of his political career. These were sometimes 



addressed to his constituents, explanatory of his 
oourse in Congress in reference to the embargo and 
on the prospect of war with Great Britain. William 
8. Graham, purchasing the establishment from Snow- 
den in the beginning of 1808, continued its publica- 
tion after changing its name to the We s tmor e land and 
Indiana Register. Graham was something of an en- 
terprising man, and besides publishing from time to 
time cheap works, as " The Constitution of the United 
States" and " Watts' Hymns" in sheep, he kept a 
collection of books, pamphlets, and stationery on 
sale. Here could be purchased "Valentine and 
Orson," and " The Englishman's Right, or a Dia- 
logue between a Barrister-at-Law and a Juryman." l 
But the young student who wanted "Robertson's 
History," and the young miss who wanted the poems 
of Ossian, had to send with Randall McLaughlin or 
some of the store-keepers when they went East. 

From 1812 a change may be noticed in the style of 
the paper. Interspersed with editorial notes of from 
twelve to twenty lines are seen an account of the red- 
haired fat boy, of the hog that told fortunes and cast 
accounts, the latest antidote for the bite of a mad dog, 
and a description of the execution of eight negroes at 
one time somewhere in the South. About this time 
appeared the first advertisements of patent medicines : 
The Elixir of Perpetual Adolescence, and Doctor 
Blank's Anti-Bilious Compound. Invalids were cured 
by the big words. By such slow degrees have we ar- 
rived at our present civilisation. 

The style of such articles as were original was usually 
more dignified and conventional than one would look 
for in a newspaper now. But there are many defects in 
them compared with our papers, and more than one 
hiatus. We look in vain for mention of matters of in- 
terest to us ; such, for instance, as a biographical notice 
on the death of Truby or Hanna, a description of the 
early town, who were building the latest houses, and 
when the old court-house was completed ; such notices, 
in short, as make the very being of a country paper. 
The expenditures of the county were, it is true, pub- 
lished in the current numbers, whence we get the in- 
formation that the expenses for the year 1808 were 
$7165.12, and that John B. Alexander received one 
hundred dollars for his year's salary as clerk to the 
commissioners. 

As there were no regular mails for many years after 
the paper began to be published, and then at first only 
along the old State road and turnpike, the subscrib- 
ers had to make such arrangements as they could 
agree upon to have their papers forwarded to them. 
The bundle for a community was usually left at 
some store, where the subscribers called for them. 
In 1812, on the establishment of a poet-route from 
Bedford to Greensburg, it was stated that the subscrib- 
ers on that route could now be served by mail. 
The Westmoreland and Indiana Register continued 

i This valuable and instructive little work may be found at an appen- 
dix to Binu's * Justice.*' 
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to be published by Graham till his death in 1815, when 
it was carried on by his widow, Mrs. James Graham, 1 
with the assistance of Mr. Peterson and Mr. Under- 
wood respectively as foremen, till September, 1818, 
when it was transferred to other owners and the name 
changed. The identity of the Register ended at that 
time, but as it was the paper upon which the subse- 
quent series of Democratic papers was founded, its 
existence was perpetuated in them. 

The Register did not purport to be a political paper, 
although it is apparent now that its leaning was in 
one direction. In 1811 the first political paper os- 
tensibly such was established by the Federalists, and 
called the Greensburg Gazette. In 1818 the Demo- 
crats resolved on having a paper for party purposes, 
and some of the leaders forming a company, with 
Frederick A. Wise as manager, purchased the Regis- 
ter, which, in a new dress, made its appearance in the 
first week of April, 1819, as The Westmoreland Repub- 
lican and Farmer's Chronicle. 

Frederick A. Wise bad been born and brought up 
in Greensburg, but at that time was working in Bal- 
timore at the printing trade, which he had learned. 
He took charge of the paper with the understand- 
ing that he was to be the sole manager, and also 
the owner and manager, on the repayment of the 
purchase money to the joint-stock company which 
had bought the Register. Of the paper Mr. Wise 
continued editor till 1830, when it was sold to Jo- 
seph Russell, Esq. In 1841, Mr. Russell took in 
partnership David K. Marchand, Esq., a practical 
printer ; in April, 1844, Mr. Marchand became sole 
editor and proprietor, and continued as such until 
July, 1856, when he sold an interest to Andrew Gra- 
ham, a farmer of Ligonier Valley, and something of 
a local politician and office-holder. In 1861, Mr. Gra- 
ham became sole editor and proprietor. Mr. Graham 
continued in the management only till Jan. 1, 1862, 
when James F. Campbell & Co. succeeded Mr. Gra- 
ham as proprietors of the Republican. Under this 
management it remained but a short time. In Jan- 
uary, 1863, James F. Campbell retiring, it became the 
property of William A. Stokes, Esq., a prominent 
member of the bar, and an officer for a time in the 
regular army, but whose tastes followed the profes- 
sion of the pen rather than that of the sword. Mr. 
Stokes had contributed very extensively to the paper 
previously to the time when it passed to Campbell & 
Co., and had been responsibly connected with it dur- 
ing the time it was carried on under that manage- 
ment, he being the "company." He then published 
the Republican until August, 1864, when he sold it to 
Mr. W. W. Keenan, then proprietor of the Greensburg 
Democrat, who combined the two establishments into 
one. 

As the Republican exists in the Westmoreland Demo- 
crat of to-day, we shall here give the history of the 

1 Ma Graham wm filter of the late Dr. John lforrieoo, of Greensburg. 



Democrat prior to the consolidation of those two 
papers, and then from that time the history of that 
one which was formed out of both. 
The first number of 

TUB GREENSBURG DEMOCRAT 
made its appearance November the 18th, 1853.' E. J. 
Keenan and John Klingensmith, Jr., were editors and 
proprietors. The paper had been established to rep- 
resent and give expression to that wing of the Democ- 
racy which advocated the renomination of William 
Bigler to the governorship, and which indorsed his 
administration. This was the second time in the 
political history of the county that a newspaper had 
in heated occasions been established as a party organ. 
As the other two papers which were devoted to the 
cause of that party— the Argus and the Republican— 
were at that time opposed to the re-election of Mr. 
Bigler and were committed to his defeat, and as the 
paper was established with the object stated, its ad- 
vent was* heralded with many marks of displeasure 
by the press whose policy it opposed, by great grati- 
fication by its friends in the faction whose interests it 
represented, and by the approbation and encourage- 
ment of the opposition, whose best policy was to give 
it notoriety. Besides this the gentlemen at the head 
and back of the paper were well known throughout 
the county, and had become personally identified with 
the Democratic party in all local issues and interests. 
The salutatory was novel in its way. Under the 
caption "Liberty of the Press" the editors in this 
leader struck out in an entirely new vein. The writer 
after proclaiming their devotion to the principles of 
the Democratic party, declared that their, course 
should be independent of all cliques and factions. 
The editorial and business management of the paper 
was conducted by E. J. Keenan, Esq. The paper from 
the first evidenced labor and talent. 

Mr. Klingensmith died in 1854, and the paper then 
passed into the hands, as it had really till that time 
been under the control, of Mr. Keenan. By him it 
was published and edited till the commencement of 
1867, when William W. Keenan, Esq., brother of E. J. 
Keenan, became the local editor and manager. In 
1857 the style of the management was E. J. Keenan 
& Bro. In June, 1858, it was purchased by James 
Keenan & Co., James Keenan then being the osten- 
sible head of the paper, and his brother representing 
the company. James Keenan, Esq., was at that time 
United States consul at the port of Hong Kong 
China ; and the paper, so far as its practical manage-' 
ment was concerned, was still conducted by his brothers 
here, and was the same as it had been before that. 
James Keenan died in 1862 ; his brother, E. J. Kee- 
nan, had entered into the active service of the United 



* In the prospectus for this paper it wee originally called the 1 
land Democrat, but on account of the mailer fire and neater appearance 
of the words, and to give more room for the vignette, it was changed to 
the Greauburg Democrat 
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States in the army; and William W. Keenan hecame 
entire and aole manager and editor of the paper. 

Probably no local paper in this section of the State 
rose with the same rapidity or attracted so much at- 
tention, both from friends and from opponents, as did 
the Democrat under the practical management of E. J. 
Keenan. It had many characteristics which are inci- 
dent to a successful newspaper. It was sealous in its 
friendship and bitter in its enmity. The editor was 
assailed in every place of attack by his political oppo- 
nents, — in the courts, in the press, even in the church. 
But opposition is one of the very essentials of a suc- 
cessful party newspaper. . The reputation of a politi- 
cal organ is established, and the paper is fixed on a 
permanent basis only when it is denounced by the 
opposition and attacked from all sides. 

Some of the articles which appeared in the Demo- 
crat at that time have in the virulence of their attack 
perhaps been never paralleled in the history of our 
•provincial press. The article denouncing William A. 
Cook for his alleged renegading from the Democratic 
to the opposition ^arty (at that time the Know-Noth- 
ing organization), and for his acceptance of the candi- 
dacy of an office on the ticket, was one of the most 
caustic and bitter personal and political attacks prob- 
ably ever printed on the page of any newspaper in the 
whole State. It, however, resulted in a libel suit, 
which of course gave the more prominence to the 
paper. The editor was mulcted in six and a fourth 
cents damages and the costs of the suit 

But the most unique issue was that of July 18, 
1859. The second page of this number was almost 
entirely filled with wood-cuts and double-leaded 
matter, resembling very much the " broadsides" of an 
earlier day. This matter was arranged in the ordi- 
nary columns, and was headed "Cameron A Co.'s 
Combined Circus, Menagerie, and Diorama." It was 
a political utterance, and in it all the prominent poli- 
ticians of the party in opposition, either national, 
State, or county, were caricatured, travestied, or bur- 
lesqued. It was a highly sensational article, but there 
were many who questioned the opportuneness of the 
brochure, and it is more than probable that the editor, 
both in person and in estate, suffered from the bitter- 
ness engendered by this effusion, and which ceased 
not to be effectively felt until long after. 

Edward J. Keenan had barely reached his majority 
when he assumed the entire control of the Democrat 
He had a peculiarity of expression on paper, so that 
his articles were, to one conversant with his style, 
readily distinguishable. He used good English, went 
right to the point, and although he sometimes pro- 
fessed the pathetic, yet a vein of humor is readily 
discerned running through all his productions. He 
was a master of the art of ridicule. In his manner 
he was companionable, and spared no effort to be 
agreeable. He therefore had many friends. He was 
open-hearted, forgiving, and generous beyond all 
belief, pitied all phases of suffering and misery, and 



no one ever appealed to him for charity in vain. 
Within certain limits it may be truly said that he fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, and ministered tc 
those who were sick and in prison. Physically he was 
weakly, and he bore in his body the seeds of d isea se. 
After his return from the army he devoted himself to 
the practice of the law. For a short period it is true 
he gave some of his attention to a new paper called 
the Democratic Ttaws, but this attention waa only su- 
pervisory. Under an accumulation of diseases he 
died, Friday, June 1, 1877. 1 

It was announced in the Dem oc rat of July the 12th, 
1862, that the interest of James Keenan in the estab- 
lishment had been purchased by Alexander Allkon, 
a practical printer, who had been connected with the 
office, and that the publication of the Democrat 
would thenceforward be conducted under the style of 
William W. Keenan 6 Alexander Allison. It was 
also announced that the editorial department would 
remain as before. 8o that the publishers or editors 
of. the paper were of those who had been connected 
in one capacity or another with it from shortly after 
its establishment Alexander Allison retired March 
6, 1868, having disposed of his interest to William W. 
Keenan. 

THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRAT. 

In August, 1864, W. W. Keenan, the proprietor 
of the Democrat, purchased the JUpubUean from W. 
H. Stokes, and the two papers were consolidated 
under 'the name of the JUpubUean and Democrat, in 
which £. J. Keenan became again interested. The 
first number of this consolidation was issued on the 
81st of August in that year. The paper continued 
under the proprietorship of the Messrs. Keenan and 
under the management of W. W. Keenan, with a 

i Idward J. Kmud died Friday Jan* 1, 1877. 

When about sixteen yean of age he accompanied hfc brother, Thomas 
J. Keenan, thou European law agent, on a trip to Borope, and spent 
mom right month* In the British Isles. Of his experience and observa- 
tions there ho tarnished some Tory Interesting sketches. At about elgh- 
toon ho ettabliahed the fl o wer et Ho eerved a term at register and re- 
corder, having previously oondooted the aSnlr* of the ontoe aa deputy 
under his brother, Gen. James Keenan. In the dvllwej he eerved as first 
lieutenant of Infantry, In the Eleventh Pennsylvania Boservo Toteran 
Corps, from which he was transferred to the Signal Corps, and advanced 
to higher position Decease of his superior ability. Daring hfe esrrloss in 
that department he made some suggestions of important improvements 
which were afterwords adopted. After the war ho rssomsd the practice 
of the law in Greensborg, and had a large business. He stood among the 
foremost in his profession, and was remarkable for his acumen, culture, 
and humor. He also engaged In oil operations in the oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania, and amassed considerable wealth. But his generous nature 
and careless forethought involved him in, so that when the panio came, 
his relentless creditor! having no mercy, he was compelled to eacriflos 
his real estate to their mercy. On several ocoasions before hie death he 
acted as chairman of the Democratic Oounty Committee, and mr a time 
was editor of the Timet. When Hon. William Wallace was chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee, he, with the advice and consent of 
the committee, made Mr. Keenan deputy chairman^for the western 
portion of the State, embracing some twenty or more counties, and 
gave to him complete control of the campaign therein. Some of his 
fiercest political contests were with the Hon. John Covode, and while 
politically at dagger's points, they were, it seems, personal friends. He 
wm married to a daughter of Hon. Joseph H. Kohns, and at his death 
left a widow and three children. 
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short exception, when he associated with himself 
James H. Clarke, who had been the local editor of 
the Republican in 1863. Near the close of 1871, Kline 
& Co. purchased the Republican and Democrat, and 
assumed the proprietorship and editorial control of 
the same on the first day of January, 1872. The firm 
consisted of Dr. W. J. K. Kline and 8. A. Kline, Esq., 
who at once enlarged the paper from a twenty-eight 
to a thirty-two-cojumn sheet, and issued the first num- 
ber on the tenth day of January in a new dress. 8. 
A. Kline disposed of his interest to A. B. Kline, who 
succeeded him on the 1st of October, 1873, when the 
style of the firm was changed to Kline & Bro., who 
are still at this time the editors and proprietors of 
the establishment. On the 1st of January, 1876, they 
dropped the word "Republican" as a part of the 
name, and adopted the title Westmoreland Democrat, 
which is identical with one of the original names 
when the word Republican was synonymous with 
•Democrat. 

Under its present management it has kept pace in 
general and local news with the improvements in 
journalism, enlarged its circulation, and has taken a 
leading part in the political controversies of the day, 
with such a distinctive apprehension of the varied 
issues that it has preserved and increased the respect 
and good will of the Democracy of the county, as well 
as that of many who are not in sympathy with its 
political creed. 

In Collins & McLeester's Proof-Sheet for 1873, a 
publication for practical printers, in an account of the 
various newspapers of the State, Qreensburg was re- 
marked for the journalistic distinction of having odd 
or contradictory titles for at least three of its then ex- 
isting newspapers, as witness the Tribune and Herald, 
the Republican and Democrat, and Frank Cowan's 

Paper. 

THE GRBBNSBURG GAZETTE. 

The Tribune and Herald of to-day traces the history 
of its press to the Gazette. The Qreensburg Gazette, 
which was established by David McLean as the organ 
of the Federal party, was the first political paper in 
the county ostensibly and professionally so. It began 
its existence in 1811. Mr. McLean was succeeded by 
Frederick J. Cope, Esq., in 1822. 

The first number of the Gazette edited by Mr. Cope 
was dated Friday, October the 11th, 1822. In closing 
his editorial duties with that number of the paper, 
Mr. McLean stated that "notwithstanding he had 
commenced business under very unfavorable circum- 
stances, the generosity of his friends had given him 
all the prosperity he could wish.' 1 He had then made 
arrangements to continue in business at Pittsburgh, 
and had already moved his family there. 

The Gazette of the early day was a four-column 
sheet, and as such continued till 1823. April 25th of 
that year (at No. 29, Vol. L, New Series, and Vol. XII., 
Whole Number 612, regularly) another column was 
added to the page, making it a five-column paper. 



The advertising matter was slowly but certainly in- 
creasing in extent and in proportion to the contents of 
the paper. In size the page, as it was set up in type, 
was eighteen by eleven and a half inches, with a very 
small margin, not half an inch, around. 

The contents and make-up of the Gazette differed 
not much {mutatis mutandis) from the Register, or 
from other papers of the day. In the Gazette some 
story partaking largely of the romantic style of liter- 
ature then in vogue, under such a heading as " The 
Pirate's Treasure," " The Count's Secret," "The Mys- 
tery of Norwood Castle," was usually printed on the 
last page to the exclusion of other matter. Under 
the heading "Domestick" was given the local and 
provincial news. 

The politics of the paper was, as we said, opposite 
to that of the Republican. The Gazette first advocated 
the election of Jackson to the Presidency. But it 
must be also remembered that Jackson for a long 
time was claimed by the Federalists. When Jackson 
was taken up and supported by the Democratic-Re- 
publicans it then opposed him. 

After the fashion and the usage of the newspaper 
and other publishing concerns — a fashion traceable 
to England — the country editors sold books and sta- 
tionery of ordinary kind at their establishments, and 
even printed books and pamphlets, and carried on the 
bookbinding business in connection therewith. At 
the office of the. country paper, indeed, was the only 
place to get the current literature of the day. Among 
the publications which the Gazette in 1824 proposed 
to put in press was " Divine Breathings ; or, • Piouf 
Soul Thirsting after Christ, in one hundred Pathetic) 
Meditations, Ac., to contain 128 pages of 16's. Price, 
37} cents, full bound and gilded." 

On February the 1st, 1828, the Gazette establish- 
ment passed out of the hands of Mr. Cope 1 , into those 
of John Black & Son (Mr. Morrow not being known 
to the public as connected with the paper), with the 

* Frederick J. Oopa, who ii still living, wy born in Qreensburg, Oct 
14, 1801, Mid is. the oldest person living here born in this piece. He wee 
the son of William end Elizabeth (Bohrer) Cope, who came from Hegers- 
town, Md. Hie grandfather wee Celeb Cope, who early settled in 
Western Maryland, and his great-grandfather was Oliver Oope, who 
came over with William Penn in 1681, In which year he erected in 
Chester Oonnty his log house, still standing in 1883. The subject of 
this sketch wse born in a house that stood where Baughman's Block 
now is on Main Street He learned the printer's trade with David Mo- 
Lean, then proprietor of the Gr&muburg QazttU. The latter went to 
Pittsburgh and purchased the Pittitmrgh Gazette (now Commercial QonttU) 
of John Scull, its founder. Mr. Cope then purchased the Gr em u bm rg 
GaaetU, Aug. 23, 1822, and published it until Sept 29, 1826. It wee a 
small sheet (demi-paper) of four pages, each of four columns. He en- 
larged it one column before he sold it to Paul Morrow, then cashier of 
the bank here. His paper was distributed by the mails and often by 
carriers. The cost of the raw paper was then much higher than now, 
and in those times the printers employed were such ss could be picked 
up, and oftentimes of but little experience. He traded his printing, 
office to Paul Morrow for the farm he has since owned, which wse 
patented and owned by John Brownlee before the burning of Hannae- 
town in 1782. Mr. Oope is one of the oldest printers in the State, but 
has not worked at the trade for fifty-six years. For the last quarter of 
a century he has contributed largely to the agricultural and educational 
press, and the articles thus contributed have given him great celebrity. 
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number which commenced the second half of the 
seventeenth volume. The junior member of this firm 
was then engaged in learning the printing business 
in the office, and the management of the office was 
left to him. The latter end of the name of the paper 
was dropped, and it was called again merely The 
Oreensburg Qasette. 

In 1829, there being then no longer any use for the 
Federal party, it lost its identity in the anti-Masonic 
which sprang up like a mushroom. The Gaeette then 
became anti-Masonic. 

Mr. Black, Sr., conducted the editorial management, 
and directed the course of Jhe Oaeette in politics until 
1882, when he retiring on account of ill health the 
editorial management was transferred to his son, 
William K Black. The name of the paper was then 
changed to The Westmoreland Intelligencer. After the 
death of Mr. Black, Jr., the control of the paper 
passed into the hands of Beece C. Fleeson, subse- 
quently and for many years one of the proprietors of 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch. 1 From Fleeson it passed to 
John Ramsey, upon whose death in 1889 the paper 
was purchased by John Armstrong. Esq.. the father 
ofjohn Armstrong Eaq^ of th « w ^tinft™ 1ft "^*^i 
and o f C oL James Armstrong both present citizens 
o{ (ireensburg. For more than ten years Mr. Arm- 
strong, with the more active and personal superin- 
tendence of his son, a practical printer, edited and 
controlled the paper. 

i The HtdHgmev wu yet owned by the widow of William 7. Black, 
but under the management of Mr. Fleeeon. It pro f — ed to be M Demo- 
cratic anti-Maeoaie," and in 1834-86 aupported, or rather adYoeated, 
William H. Harrifon for President, and Francii Granger for Yioe-PreH- 
dent. It wm printed eTory Friday on Market Street The InUIUg mo m - 
wat in else larger then the Oaaafte, and the typea were bigger. 

From the Oeeetta, Friday, April S3, 1SS4 : 

44 The Qaishb Orrto* and Book-Btjidibt have been remoTed to the 
home lately occupied by Mr. Gallagher ai a hatter 1 * •hop, between Mr. 
Brown 1 ! and Mr. Mowry'e etoree, and oopoalte the Poat-Offloe, where eub- 
aorlbere and otbere are reapeotfnlly requested to call.*' 

From the Geeette, Jnly 16, 1824 : 

"PRINTING. 

The Xnirom 

Hiring Procured From 

N«W TOBJt AlTD PmLAMLPHIA, 

An addition to hia former aaaortment, 
A Variety of Elegant 

PLUM AKV 

Oivamhitid 

TYPES, 

He ie enabled to execute 

Hand-Bills, 

Pam PHLxra, Cabdb, Blamu, etc., 

1% a mperior ttgU at a taort notiee. 

M Book-Binding ia neatly and ezpeditiooaly executed at the Bindery 
attached to the Printing-Office. 
"Old Booki will be anUtantlally rebound at moderate charge*. 

•< j&- a number of Books, long since bound, remain on hand. The 
Ownere are requested to call for them, or they will be sold to pay for the 
binding." 



THB 8BNTINML. 

It is here necessary to make a digression from the 
regular line of succession and take up one of the col- 
lateral branches, so to speak. 

In 1840 a new political paper was started in Greene- 
burg called The Sentinel John F. Beaver, Esq., a 
lawyer in practice, was at the head and back of this 
concern, while Jonathan Bow, a practical printer, a 
man of ability, and a native of Indiana County, was 
the editor and manager. It was partly a matter of 
private enterprise, and partly a political speculation. 
It was not till the campaign of that year that all the 
discordant elements in opposition to what was called 
the Democratic-Bepnblican party effectually coalesced 
and united. Hence* there was a struggle for all in 
opposition to become " organs." In either aspect the 
Sentinel was not a success, and after a short but rig- 
orous existence the concern was purchased by Mr. 
Armstrong, the proprietor of the Westmoreland In- 
telligencer, and being merged into that paper lost all 
identity. 

In November, 1850 . M& Annsfrong sold the Intel- 
ligencer to D. W. Sbryock, Esq^whohad been brought 
up to the printing business. 

When the next phase of opposition in politics took 
shape, and one of the parties was known as the Dem- 
ocratic, the other as the Enow-Nothing or True 
American party, the name of the Intelligencer was 
changed to the American Herald. After the dissolu- 
tion of the Know-Nothing organization the name of 
the paper was changed to The Oreeneburg Herald, and 
thenceforth became the organ of the Republican 
party. As such it continued for some years. Its 
editor and proprietor, Mr. Shryock, in the ascendency 
of his party was remembered by the administration 
in power. He was appointed revenue collector for 
the Twenty-first District at a time when the office was 
very profitable. 

THB TRIBUNE. 

The political course of the Herald had, however, 
in time raised opposition within the party in the 
county on local questions. The leader in this oppo- 
sition was James R. McAfee, Esq., at the present time 
deputy secretary of the Commonwealth. Mr. McAfee 
was a lawyer at the bar, was a well-known Republican 
politician, had been superintendent of the common 
schools, and a member of the Assembly. In 1870 
he established The Tribune in opposition to the 
Herald, and as the organ and the political exponent 
of the party in the county. The first number made 
its appearance on the 23d of July of that year. 

These two papers were published in opposition to 
each other for about eighteen months. The prosperity 
of the Herald was visibly affected by The Tribune, 
and the editor, in all probability wearied with the 
cares and activity of a lengthy and laborious profes- 
sional service, sold his establishment to Messrs. At- 
kinson and Weddell. These gentlemen were the law 
partners of Mr. McAfee, and in reality they repre- 
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sented that gentleman as well as themselves. A 
month after the sale and purchase, or in February, 
1872, the two papers were consolidated, and* under 
the style of t)»e 

TRIBUNE AND HERALD 
were published by McAfee, Atkinson, & Weddell. 
Upon the retiring of Mr. Weddell, the paper, then 
the undisputed organ of the Republican party in 
Westmoreland, was, and has been till this time, con- 
ducted by Messrs. McAfee & Atkinson. 

Mr. Shryock, the gentleman who established the 
business prosperity of the Herald, was, as we said, a 
professional printer, a native of Greensburg, and re- 
sided in the town continuously until he accepted the 
position of cashier of the National Bank at Mount 
Pleasant, Pa., when he moved to the business-place 
of the bank. There he resided until the beginning 
of the current year (1881), when, upon the establish- 
ing of the Merchants' and Farmers' National Bank 
of Greensburg, Pa., he was elected cashier of that 
bank, which position he at present occupies. 

All the papers represented in the Tribune and Herald 
were founded and have been in opposition to the 
Democratic party. They have been successively 
Federal, anti-Masonic, Whig, Know-Nothing, Amer- 
ican, and Republican. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ARGUS. 

The Pennsylvania Argus, although in a certain aspect 
more modern than the other papers just mentioned 
(which are in a certain sense the representatives of 
the first two newspapers of Westmoreland), yet in 
another aspect it is the oldest paper in the county. 
It still retains the name it was first called, and it has 
now been edited and managed by the*ame proprietor 
(with the co-operation latterly of his sons) from a 
period dating farther back than the actual existence 
of any other of the papers named. 

The Pennsylvania Argus was established in 1831 by 
Jacob S. Steck and George Rippy. It was Demo- 
cratic in politics, and represented as the disaffected of 
their day " the outs." These had thought that the 
Westmoreland Republican exhibited a disposition to 
domineer over the opinions, and to monopolize the 
patronage of the Democratic party, and thus the 
establishment of the Argus was regarded as a neces- 
sity. 

The Democratic party at that conjuncture was di- 
vided on the question of State politics. George Wolf, 
Democrat, had been elected Governor in 1829 by a 
very large majority over Joseph Ritner, the Whig and 
anti-Masonic candidate. In 1832, on an increased 
vote, the same candidates running, Wolf was elected 
it is true, but by a very small majority. The friends 
of Wolf determined to prove that he was still popular 
as ever, and that he could be, as Simon Snyder had 
been, elected a third time. But the friends of other 
candidates protesting they were afraid to take so many 
chances against Wolf as the nominee of their party, 
19 



and being in reality opposed to his candidacy, when 
the nominating convention was held the friends of 
one of them, Henry A. Muhlenberg, appeared in such 
numbers and took such a determined stand that a 
bitter quarrel ensued, the Democracy divided, and 
both Muhlenberg and Wolf were nominated, one by 
each wing of the party. The Whigs and anti-Masons 
again nominated Joseph Ritner, whom Wolf had 
twice defeated. The divided Democracy carried on 
the campaign as if there were no other candidates to 
elect or defeat but those of the two factions. They 
denounced the candidates of the opposing faction 
without stint or mercy, and the opposition they waged 
against Ritner was mild compared with the opposition 
they waged against each other. The result was as 
expected. Ritner was elected, not by a majority but 
by a plurality vote. One of the most memorable in- 
cidents of Ritner*8 administration was the Buckshot 
war. 

In this division of the Democratic party in 1835 
the Argus became the friend, advocate, and supporter 
of Henry A. Muhlenberg. For this reason, long after 
that campaign, and when its asperities were somewhat 
forgotten, the Argus was considered by a majority of 
the party in the county rather heterodox. 

After the death of Mr. Rippy, the Argus was con- 
tinued by Mr. Steck. The establishment becoming 
involved in pecuniary matters owing to a want of ac- 
tive support, it was sold at sheriff's sale about 1889, 
and J. M. Burrell, Esq., afterwards president judge 
of this district, became the purchaser. 

About the middle of the year 1841 the Argus came 
into the hands of Messrs. Joseph Cort and James 
Johnston as editors and proprietors, and -Samuel S. 
Torney as printer and publisher. With the number 
for May 26, 1843, Mr. Johnston retired from the edi- 
torial management of the Argus, and the editorial du- 
ties thenceforth devolved on Mr. Cort until July, 1844. 
Mr. Cort then sold his interest to Messrs. 8. S. Torney 
(or Turney) and William H. Hacke. The former of 
these gentlemen was lately the postmaster at Greens- 
burg, and the latter is foreman of the Tribune and 
Herald office. The paper was carried on by these 
gentlemen as editors and proprietors. 

The old files of the Argus previously to and up to 
this time evidence that the paper was heartily com- 
mitted to the cause of the Democratic party. 8ome 
of the political articles of the paper which came 
from the pen of Mr. Burrell while he was in control 
were widely circulated, and were met in reply by 
Horace Greeley in the Log Gafrin, one of his first news- 
paper ventures in New York. Under the control of 
Messrs. Cort and Johnston the Argus strenuously ad- 
vocated the nomination to the Presidency of Col. 
Richard M. Johnston, — he of Kentucky who had killed 
Tecumseh. The selections for the paper were made 
with taste and singular discretion, and were not re- 
stricted to matter of an exclusive partisan character, 
for the oration of Daniel Webster at the unveiling of 
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the Banker Hill monument, and the remarks of Mr. 
Clay at the close of his career in the Senate, were 
given a place as conspicuous as was any other subject 
matter of general information or instruction. 

In 1849, John M. Laird, Esq., purchased the Argus, 
and since that time it has been under his manage- 
ment 

Regarding the ancestry or descent, etc., prior to his 
parentage of the venerable John Moore Laird, of 
Oreensburg, the oldest printer, publisher, and editor 
(in consecutive years in the craft), reference may be 
had to the biographical sketch elsewhere in this work 
of his brother, the Hon* Harrison Perry Laird. 1 

John M. Laird found in his father a private tutor 
of rare qualifications, and under him and in the com- 
mon schools when open he passed the early years of 
his youth, acquiring a knowledge of geometry and 
surveying, etc., and finally spent some time in a classi- 
cal school at Pittsburgh, and iu his seventeenth year 
was taken into the printing-office of his uncle by 
marriage, John M. Snowden, of that place, and who 
established the first paper in Westmoreland County, 
the Register, toward the close of the last century. 
There he learned the printer's trade, and after journey- 
working a while was called to Somerset, Perry Co., 
Ohio, where he conducted a newspaper for three years. 
He then removed to Steuben vi lie, Jefferson Co., Ohio, 
and became part owner of a paper which he soon 
bought out, and conducted it alone till his own sick- 
ness under fever and ague and the death of his wife 
induced him to return to Pennsylvania in 1881. 
While at Steubenville, Edwin M. Stanton, a " bright, 
active boy, a profitable adjunct of the office," and 
who became the most famous of War Ministers as 
secretary under Lincoln' and Johnson, entered Mr. 
Laird's office and learned the printer's trade. Mr. 
Laird preserves memories of Edwin, which ought to 
be put in permanent form. Soon after returning to 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Laird took part in the re-establish- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Argus, with which he has 
since continued, and of which he has long been the 
sole owner ; a paper from the beginning Democratic 
in politics, ever maintaining loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion, so markedly, indeed, in the times of the late 
war as to provoke the bitter anathemas of its foes, 
who in their hot zeal at times threatened to demolish 



i John M. Laird to the lattar's oldest brother. Their father and mother, 
Bar. Francis Laird, D.D., and Mary Moore, were married Id April, 1800, 
and became the parents of eight children, who were born in the order 
of their namee following: John Moore Laird (editor of the Pmmqflwmia 
Argut, and connected with that paper for fifty-one yean), born Sept. 8, 
1802 ; William, born in December, 1803, died in the fall of 1881 from an 
injury receired from a vicious horse; Jane, born in 1800, and who in- 
termarried with Zachariah Gammell Stewart M.D., and died in 1879; 
BUxa Moore, born 1807, became the wife or James R. Johnson, both dying 
some years ago, leering two sons, both of whom hare since died ; Francis, 
born 1809, and now residing at Saltsburg, Indiana County; Harrison 
Perry Laird, born 1811, a leading lawyer of the Greenaburg bar, and 
present State senator; Robert, born 1813, died in Tenneesee in 1846; 
Mary Moore, born in 1816, intermarried with the Rer. Thomas 8. 
Leasson, of Brookrille, Jefferson Co., Pa. 



the office in which it was published and kill the editor 
himself. But while papers or presses less pronounced 
in their devotion to the Constitution were supp re ssed, 
Mr. Laird's paper remained active, fulminating when 
and what it would ; and here the chronicler discovers 
an instance of that peculiar concatenation of things 
which are not always visible to first sight The 
printer's apprentice at 8teubeuville was then but the 
" makings of the man/' who in the times of which 
we were just speaking wielded the military forces of 
the land, and stretched out the arms of the govern- 
ment's protection over whom he would, and he had 
not forgotten his dear old printer-master, the man 
who did much to encourage Edwin into a practical 
career in his young days, and who was his and his 
father's warm friend. 

A peculiar characteristic of Mr. Laird's business 
sense of propriety, his love of independence in politi- 
cal action, as well as moral discrimination between 
his duties to creditors and the public, demands notice 
here, and is evinced in the fact that whenever, espec- 
ially in early days, he needed to borrow money to carry 
on his paper, he always sought persons of the oppos- 
ing political party as leaders, in order that he might 
the better preserve the independence of the leaders 
of the party which he favored, and which might come 
to think, if its members supplied the " munitions" of 
his arsenal, that it owned its ordnance, his press, and 
so had a right to dictate the character of his paper. 

For forty years of his life Mr. Laird held the office 
of justice of the peace, and in the exercise of his 
magisterial functions was noted for his good offices 
towards the peaceful adjustment of the contentions 
which he was called upon to consider. Hehas also 
held the offices of coroner and of register and recorder. 

Jan. 12, 1830, Mr. Laird married Ellen Marton, of 
Cadiz, Ohio, who died Aug. 19, 1881, leaving a 
daughter, Ellen M. Laird, still living, and the wife 
of G. W. Hanney, of Franklin township, Westmore- 
land Co. 

Sept. 8, 1885, he married Rebecca Moore. She died 
July 5, 1874, leaving three sons and one daughter. 
His son William died Nov. 29, 1876, aged thirty-one 
years. His surviving sons, James Moore Laird and 
Francis Van Buren Laird, have the chief manage- 
ment of the Argus newspaper and job-office, the politi- 
cal character of the Argus being under the exclusive 
control of the proprietor. 

FRANK COWAN'S PAPER. 

This journal was founded by Dr. Frank Cowan, who 
issued his first number May 22, 1872, in folio form, 
size of sheet being twenty-eight by forty-two inches. 

It was devoted to the material interests of South- 
western Pennsylvania,— coal, coke, iron, oil, railroads, 
manufactories, etc. 

With the completion of the first year of the paper's 
existence the form was changed from a four-page to 
an eight-page paper, the size of sheet remaining the 
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same, tfn October, 1873, daring the Westmoreland 
County Fair, Frank Cowan's Daily was published for 
four days in connection with the weekly. The daily 
was the same size as the weekly, and netted the pub- 
lisher, in. the briefrperiod of its being, four hundred 
dollars. 

In the spring of 1874 the publication of the paper 
was transferred to Pittsburgh, the printing-office re- 
maining in Greensburg. ' At the same time an agency 
was opened in London, England, at the office of The 
Monetary and Mining Gazette. The scope of the 
paper was further increased by the publication by the 
editor and proprietor of a Christmas story called 
" Zomara, a Romance of Spain," and a " Map of 
Southwestern Pennsylvania," size twenty-eight by 
thirty-three inches, printed in three colors, illustrating 
the coal, iron, coke, railroads, rivers, and towns of an 
arc about one hundred and twenty miles in diameter, 
with Greensburg in the centre. 

. In the spring of 1875 the form of the paper was 
changed from an eight- to a sixteen-page, the size of 
sheet remaining the same, and in August of the same 
year its publication was concluded on account of the 
broken health of Mr. Cowan. 

The paper was a marvel for the time for neatness of 
appearance, typographical distinction, and fine selec- 
tions. Much more original matter appeared in its 
columns than was customary to be seen in county 
papers, and the selections were all made with great 
care, judgment and labor. Even the advertisements 
gave evidence of scrutiny and a regard for harmony. 

The first number opened with an original article, 
contributed by the Hon. Edgar Cowan, on " Woman : 
her rights, her wrongs, and her remedies." It was a 
learned and an exhaustive exposition of the legal 
status of married women under the laws, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as a treatise on the social and domestic 
relations of women in general in the economy of the 
day. 

In size Frank Cowan's Paper was as large as any of 
the other papers of Greensburg. There was no end 
to the devices and the ingenuity of the editor. The 
second form of this paper, which was an eight-page, 
was so arranged that each of the sides of the press- 
work showed for an outside page and opened on edi- 
torial matter. 

The title- head of his daily was noted for its singu- 
larity, being an enlarged fac-simile of his own hand- 
writing, having the appearance " as if it had been 
put on with a split brush and tar." 

The motto of his paper was "To come home to 
men's business and bosoms," a quotation from Bacon. 

In the fall of 1875 the printing-office was sold by 
M[r. Cowan to a company styled " The Democratic 
Times Company," composed of Edward J. Keenan, 
Frank Vogel, William P. Fisher, and Ulam Rohrer, 
for three thousand dollars, who began the publication 
in the office of the Paper of The Democratic Times. 
This paper was continued for a little more than a 



year, when, the company failing to make their second 
and third payments, the office passed back into the 
hands of Mr. Cowan, and the Times was discontinued. 

In the winter of 1878, the Argus office being de- 
stroyed by fire, the Argus was printed for several 
weeks in the office of the Paper, with the material of 
the same. 

In the summer of 1878, Dr. Cowan opened a job- 
office and published a duodecimo volume of four 
hundred and twenty-four pages entitled " Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania in Song and Story." 

In September, 1878, Mr. Cowan sold the office to 
Messrs. John T. Fulton, John Rugh, George W. Rum- 
baugh, William Armbrust, and F. L. Armbrust for 
two thousand dollars, who soon after established The 
National Issue as the organ of the Greenback party, 
under the management of F. L. Armbrust, Esq. 

Under that arrangement Mr. Armbrust continued 
the publication of The National Issue under its various 
sizes until July 1, 1880, when C. A. Light, Esq., and 
Mr. L. F. Armbrust published it during the Presi- 
dential campaign. On the 17th of November it was 
sold to a co-operative company, and the Rev. Uriel 
Graves was appointed editor, and C. A. Light, Esq., 
local editor. By these gentlemen the Issue was con- 
ducted until April 1, 1881. It then fell into the hands 
of John T. Fulton and Rev. Graves, who continued 
the same employes, and who commenced the publica- 
tion of The Daily Evening News in connection with 
The Weekly National Issue. The News was an inde- 
pendent paper, while the National Issue was the organ 
of the Greenback party. The Issue was an eight-page 
paper, and the News a four-page five-column paper. 

In May, 1881, the owners of the National Issue sold 
it with all rights and privileges and a subscription- 
list of about eight hundred to Messrs. J. H. Ryck- 
man and J. B. Laux, who at once changed its name 
and political character. It is now known as The 
Greensburg Press, a weekly Republican paper, and 
The Evening Press, a daily independent journal. The 
first number of The Evening Press was issued May 18th, 
and the first number of the weekly June 6, 1881. 

Under the able editorship of James B. Laux, Esq., 
the Press soon became known as a brilliant exponent 
of Republican doctrines as well as a journal of a high 
standard of excellence in its literary and scientific 
departments. It took high rank a,t once, and has grown 
in favor and influence ever since. 

The partnership existing between the publishers, 
covering a period of a little more than three months, 
was ended September 1st, when Hilary J. Brunot, 
Esq., purchased the interest of Mr. Ryckman. 

Since that time he has become sole owner, and 
under the management of Mr. Laux, as editor and 
manager, the circulation of the paper has wonderfully 
increased. 

The Evening Press he has also made a success, de- 
monstrating to those who prophesied its failure that 
his faith was well founded. It is • the only daily pub- 
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lished in the county, mod the only one published in 
the congressional district composed of Greene, Fay- 
ette, and Westmoreland Counties. 

On Sunday, July 8, 1881, the day following the 
tragic shooting of President Garfield, a Sunday edi- 
tion was issued, the first Sunday paper ever issued in 
Westmoreland County. By this enterprise the people 
of surrounding towns received full particulars of that 
sad event without being compelled to wait .for the 
Monday papers. The papers sold readily at twenty- 
five cents apiece in some places, in one instance a 
dollar being offered for a copy. 

Both the daily and weekly have had surprising suc- 
cess, enjoying the confidence of a large and influential 
class of citisens by reason of their judicious treatment 
of public questions. 

Mr. Laux is a staunch disciple of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, believing with his whole soul in the principle 
of nationality as opposed to State sovereignty. The 
motto he has given the Prtm shows the tenor of 
his political belief, "The Nation 1 : first, foremost, and 
always." 

The following extract from his "greeting" in the 
first number of the Prt$$ will show more strongly his 
political ideas: 

" It will do its utmost to develop the growth of a 
strong feeling for nationality among the people, be- 
lieving it to be the only true way of finally uniting 
all sections of the country as one people. It will ad- 
vocate uniform laws for the whole nation, making 
crime as disreputable and punishable in one State as 
it is in another. It will advocate a code of laws 
whereby the ends of justice cannot be evaded or de- 
layed by the technicalities of different State laws." 

GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 

At one time there were two newspapers published 
in the German language in Greensburg. One was 
published by Frederick A. Cope, along about 1828, 
in connection with the Gazette. This was subse- 
quently published by John Armbrust. It was called 
in German The Star of the West. It was subsequently 
removed to Adamsburg, whereat its publication was 
continued for some time. The other one was pub- 
lished by Jacob S. Steck, in connection with the 
Argus, but it existed but for a short time, and during 
that time its circulation was limited. 

In 1862 a paper called the Westmoreland News was 
started in Greensburg by John B. Crooks. In politics 
it was Republican, and although it was edited with 
considerable ability, was handsomely printed, and 
bore a neat typographical appearance, yet the next 
year, 1868, its publication was discontinued for want 
of support The subscription-list was sold to the 
Herald, and the materials to James F. Campbell, who 
removed them to Johnstown, and with them there 
established the Johnstown Democrat. 

So much of the papers of the county town, and 
now let us go into the " provinces." 



TH1 LIGONIIR PRBB PRU8, 
edited and published by Mr. 8. A. Armour, was estab- 
lished about the 1st of June, 1845, at Ligonier. It 
was neutral in politics, and "devoted to literature, 
morality, agriculture, news, finances, miscellany," and 
several other things. The Prtm, however, had not 
been long diffusing light and knowledge until it began 
to show a preference for the Democratic party. In 
the beginning of the year 1864 it openly forsook its 
so-called independent course, and henceforward sailed 
under Democratic colors. The editor in announcing 
to the public the future course of the paper on politi- 
cal subjects says that the increased number of his 
subscribers and their political preferences had mostly 
urged him to this course. But he gave additional 
reasons why he should make his paper a party paper. 
It then supported William Bigler for the governorship. 
This was the beginning of the ninth year of the /Vest. 
With the number for the 10th of January, 1864, the 
Free Press on that day took the name of The Valley 
Democrat, and was issued every two weeks. 

The paper varied in size, capability, and evidences 
of judicious supervision with the varying career and 
fanciful tastes of its eccentric editor. Complete files 
of the paper must be rare. We do not know if any 
exists. At one time the project promised much, but 
time at last told upon it ; and owing to the irregularity 
of its appearance, and the lack of sufficient support 
at the hands of a generation whose attention was 
diverted by. the deceitfalness of riches and the cares 
of the world, the Valley Democrat for along time lan- 
guished, and languishing did die. Mr. Armour was 
compelled more than once, that the paper of his 
choice — the child of his invention—should live, to 
walk to Pittsburgh and carry his paper on his bacjt to 
Ligonier. He was a great walker, and could walk 
with ease the distance, which was fifty miles, in one 
day, and return the next 

Of those numbers of the Press and Valley Democrat 
which we have seen, the first number of the Democrat 
will serve as a sample of the rest This is Vol. IX., 
No. 1, dated Ligonier, Penna., Tuesday, Jan. 10, 
1854, S. A. Armour, editor and proprietor. Terms, 
one dollar per year. The paper has six columns to a 
page, and each page is about eighteen by fourteen 
inches. The matter throughout is widely spaced, but 
the letter-press is legible and the paper not bad. The 
caption of the first column is " Fearful End of a Bum 
Drinker." The next column has at its head the wood- 
cut of a sailing steamship, as formerly the other papers 
had one of a newsboy riding at a gallop, and under- 
neath the ship, in heavy broad letters, " Highly Im- 
portant from Russia & Turkey/' which two nations 
were at that time at war. In this column the glad 
oews was brought to the housed-up inhabitants of the 
Chestnut Ridge and Laurel Hill that " an insurrec- 
tion had broken out in Nickchivan; that Prince Wo- 
ronzoff, the Russian commander, had been surrounded 
at Tiflis; that Schanyl, the Circassian leader, and 
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Selim Pasha were gradually approaching each other ; 
and that Admiral Machinoff had (literally) 'got the 
bulge* on Vice- Admiral Osman Bey." A great deal 
of such stuff was, scattered throughout the whole 
paper. Probably one-third was taken up with adver- 
tisements ; of local items there were few, of editorial 
comments scarcely any. Under the column for 
" Poetry" was that fine ballad, so illustrative of the 
Western border annals, called " The Arkansas Gen- 
tleman Close to the Choctaw Line/' which filled a 
column and a quarter; while in another number ap- 
peared that other equally fine and pathetic ballad of 
"Joe Bowers." 

From these selections you may get an appropriate 
idea of the facetiousness and of the humorous charac- 
teristics of the editor. But the papers were no doubt 
at one time treasured among the penates of many a 
household. For if the paper had, as all such papers 
have, an interest, this interest was for the locality in 
which it circulated. Although its local news was 
meagre, it was always of a " startling" character, and 
worthy to be remembered. It contained the records 
of the births and deaths as they occurred in the Valley, 
touching observations on deceased friends, and much 
other local information, which if collected and ar- 
ranged might at this day be of a very satisfactory 
kind. The most valuable of the contributions to Mr. 
Armour's publications which we can recall are some 
relating to the early times about Fort Ligonier, and 
personal recollections and narrations of some of the old 
inhabitants bearing upon the Indian wars, which in 
early times reached the Valley. So too might items 
relative to the industrial and productive interests be 
gathered which might possibly be useful. In a num- 
ber printed during the winter of 1854 it is said that 
the furnaces of the Valley were doing an " immense 
business that season." 

MOUNT PLEASANT PAPERS. 
There has always been an interest manifested in 
Mount Pleasant in newspaper literature. Some of 
the ventures, it is true, have not been successful. In 
the early part of 1843, Norval Wilson Truxal was 
editor and proprietor of the Literary Qamtte. He had 
been a former publisher of the Freeport Columbian. 
In April, 1843, The Democratic Courier began its ex- 
istence, with Mr. Truxal as editor, and D. H. H. 
Wakefield as assistant editor. The paper advocated 
Democratic principles, and had for its motto, " Meas- 
ures, not men" Mr. Truxal got knocked off his feet 
somehow, but afterwards got up again, and in 1846- 
47 established The Ranchero, at Third and Market 
Streets, Pittsburgh; but the Courier had ceased to 
gladden the hearts of its former patrons. 1 

LATROBE PAPERS. 
The Latrobe Inquirer, W. R. Boyers and J. G. W. 
Yeater publishers, was first issued in March, 1861. 

> Seo hirtury of Mount Pleasant borough in thia work. 



It was a six-column, four-page paper, and contained 
considerable local news. It was a bad time, however, 
to start a newspaper,— just at the beginning of the 
war. It did not long continue in existence. 

The Latrobe Advance was established by 0. B. Fink 
and F. A. Benford, and its first issue appeared Aug. 
6, 1873. Mr. Benford retired from the copartnership 
September 30th same year, since when Mr. Fink has 
continued the publication alone. The Advance is in- 
dependent in all things and neutral in nothing. It is 
devoted largely to the interests of Latrobe and vi- 
cinity, and to general and local news. It is an eight- 
column sheet, makes a neat appearance, and is ably 
edited. 

The Reveille is the name of a paper established 
Feb. 1, 1882, by C. T. Athearn. It is published semi- 
monthly, and is a four-page sheet of three columns 
each. It is largely devoted to the interests of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and is fast winning its 
way into popular favor. 

IRWIN PAPERS. 

The Irwin Spray was the first journal ever started 
in Irwin, and was founded by B. M. Mc Williams, who 
issued its first number Aug. 20, 1875. It was a four- 
page sheet of twenty-four columns, devoted to the 
interests of the borough. Its office was on Third, 
south of Main Street. Its publication was continued 
nearly three weeks, when the office was burned, and 
the paper was never revived. It was a neat paper in 
typographical appearance and well edited. It was 
published every Friday, and had attained a respect- 
able circulation and patronage. 

The Irwin Chronicle is the second newspaper ever 
established in the town, and was founded by W. H. 
Johnston, who issued its first number April ; 15, 1881. 
Its motto is, " A chiePs amang ye takin' notes, an' 
faith he'll prent it." It is a four-page sheet of twenty- 
four columns, and is independent in sentiment and 
tone. It is largely devoted to local news, and espec- 
ially to home interests. It is well edited, and re- 
ceives a large advertising patronage from the business 
men of the {>lace. It is printed every Saturday at 
one dollar per year. Mr. Johnston is sole editor, pub- 
lisher, and proprietor. 

WEST NEWTON PAPERS. 

The first newspaper published in West Newton 
Town was The Weekly Cycle, established by O. H. Har- 
rison, who issued its first number June 20, 1855. Its 
publication was continued about a year. It was a 
four-page sheet of twenty-eight columns, and was de- 
voted to agriculture, home interests, news of the day, 
and general miscellany, and was independent, but not 
neutral. It was published every Thursday morning, 
and had its printing-office on Main Street, opposite 
A. Lowry's hotel. Its terms were $1.50 per annum 
in advance, or $2 at the end of the year. It had a fair 
share of home advertising, with considerable from He 
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Pittsburgh merchants, still its support was not ade- 
quate to the outlay of its publisher, who discontinued 
it. 

The West Newton. Press was established Nov. 28, 
1878, by E. 0. Hough and W. L. Rankin. At the 
end of three months Mr. Hough bought out his part- 
ner, and from that time to the present has been its 
sole proprietor, publisher, and editor. At first it was 
ten by fourteen inches in size, but six months after its 
establishment Mr. Hough enlarged it to its present 
dimensions, twenty-six by forty. It is a four-page 
sheet of thirty-two columns. Its motto is, "The 
.Press, the people's paper, independent in all things, 
neutral in nothing." It is published every Thurs- 
day morning at its well-equipped office on First 
Street, near the railroad station. It is an ably-edited 
journal, and especially devoted to home and local 
news and interests. It has a large circulation, and 
its columns are well patronized by the best business 
advertisers of the town and valley. Mr. Hough, its 
editor, was born and raised here, and is largely iden- 
tified with the best interests of the community, to the 
mora], social, intellectual, and business tone of which 
his journal has greatly contributed. 

8C0TTDALE PAPERS. 

The Scottdale Tribune is a neat four-page paper of 
twenty-four columns, established Dec. 22, 1880, by its 
present editors and publishers, I. M. Newcomer & Co. 
It is published every Thursday, is devoted to local 
news and interests of the town, and .has a circulation 
of some eight hundred. It is an independent sheet, 
and is edited with ability. 

The Miner's Record is a twenty-four-column news- 
paper, published on Wednesdays, with A. O. Wel- 
shan and J. B. Byrne as editors. It is a consolida- 
tion of the Brownsville Labor Advocate and the 
Miner's Semi- Weekly Record. Its office is in Campbell 
Block. It is the official organ of the miners and 
coke-drawers of the " Connellsville coke region," 
and is published exclusively in their interests. It 
was established June 1, 1881, as a one-page sheet of 
eight columns, has been five times enlarged, and is 
now on the point of still greater enlargement. It has 
twelve hundred subscribers, and is devoted to the in- 
terests of the " Knights of Labor." One of its editors, 
J. B. Byrne, is secretary for this region, under D. B. 
Jones, head secretary, of Pittsburgh. 

ODDITIES. 
In the number of the Gazette for March 25, 1825, 
there was a wood-cut representing a locomotive and 
three truck : cars laden with coal. There is a lengthy 
article taken from the Baltimore American, which 
filled three' columns of the papers, which was a de- 
scription of the new motive-power, then but recently 
utilized in this method in England. But, oh! such a 
locomotive, and such cars ! Above the wood-cut was 
the following: "A Section of a Rail Road, with a 



view of a Looomottvs Stxam Ewgiitb, having in 
tow three transportation wagons. Upon the railroad, 
fifty tons may be conveyed by a ten-horse power at 
the rate of 12 or 14 miles per hour." 

The following appeared in the editorial column, 
referring to the subject : 

" We have prepared and placed on the first page 
of our paper an engraving representing a loco-motive 
steam engine, having in tow three transportation 
wagons, accompanied by an explanation from another 
paper. We are indebted to the United Statu GaseUe 
for a copy of the plate. It would be impossible, 
we think, considering the kind of country through 
which our road passes, to bring the steam wagon 
into successful operation between the east and west 
It requires too many stationary engines to propel 
the wagons over our numerous hills. It would be 
necessary to have half a doxen in sight of this town, 
for we are situated on a hill, and surrounded by 
them on all sides/' 

In the latter part of 1861 and 1862 the county 
papers generally issued a half-sheet They were led 
to this from the scarcity of printers and of printing 
paper of the proper size. For the time it was also 
noticeable that the advertising patronage fell off. In 
instances where these half-sheets were issued the type 
was generally reduced in site, so that very nearly as 
much news was furnished then as before. Then it 
became common for the paper to be issued in half- 
sheets and sent twice a week. The demand for news 
was at the highest possible point and as the county 
newspapers then printed letters from the volunteers in 
camp, and were particular in. giving the casualties of 
the Westmoreland soldiers, all the papers, when the 
flurry of the first excitement was over, saw 'them- 
selves with larger lists of paying subscribers, and a 
growing trade in advertising which far exceeded 
anything in the past experience of newspaper men 
here. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Near every change in the management of these 
papers was, in regard to the mechanical or composi- 
tion part, to the advantage of the public. The papers 
grew in size as they grew older. With such editors 
as Wise and Cope, Burrell and Fleeson, Stokes and. 
Armstrong, men of known ability and ardent poli- 
ticians, and with such contributors as Judges Coulter 
and Young, Drs. Posthlethwaite and King, Bevs. 
James I. Brown son and J. A. Stillinger, lawyers as 
A. G. March and and A. W. Foster, litterateurs as 
James Johnston and William A. Stokes, the old files 
of these papers cannot but be interesting and instruc- 
tive. As a class, the professional men of the old 
school cultivated the art of expression beyond those 
of a later day. The reason is obvious : their profes : . 
sional duties were not so laborious, there was a 
method of reaching the ears and attracting the notice 
of the people not practiced now, and, lastly, journal- 
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ism has since their day become a profession of itself. 
Within the time we have marked, several noted dis- 
cussions on political, on religious, and on scientific 
subjects were carried on in elegant and forcible lan- 
guage, in which tne knowledge of the moderns was 
embellished and adorned by quotations and illustra- 
tions from the poetry and philosophy of the ancients. 
Besides those articles, which were valuable contribu- 
tions to the current literature, and which, to an ex- 
tent, invited scientific research, the papers of that 
date contained the effusion of those sentimental crea- 
tures, who, "sighing o'er Delphi's long-deserted 
shrine/' prowl and howl around the outskirts of Hel- 
icon and Parnassus. These enriched the lyrical de- 
partment of belles-lettres with acrostics spelt out on 
their fingers, with political songs set to the air of the 
" Oamptown Races," with monodies after the style of 
Macpherson's " Ossian," and with odes on the Huckle- 
berry Hills after the favorite metres in Tom Moore's 
melodies. 

A close reader who compares the original produc- 
tions, particularly the essays on scientific and politi- 
cal subjects, and the finer productions in biography, 
history, and poetry, will conclude that in relative 
merit the common newspapers of to-day will suffer 
by the comparison. The present generation has read 
nothing like the political controversy between Coul- 
ter and Postlethwaite, in which the measures of 
Quincy Adams' administration were discussed ; the sci- 
entific and historical debates between Dr. King and 
Rev. Stillinger ; or the various brochures of Coulter, 
or the poetry of Edward Johnston. 

Some of the poems which appeared in the olden 
papers^ whose authors are unknown, are indeed gems, 
and deserve a better fate than they met. Violets they 
were that wasted their sweetness on the desert air. 
One poem which we recall, but cannot give, in which 
the verses ran as freely as in any of Shelley's, was 
headed, " Lines written on the presentation of Wash- 
ington's sword and Franklin's staff." Another one, 
called " My Father's House," had an ease and grace 
of diction not unworthy of Addison. The following 
little waif appeared in the Pennsylvania Argiu of 
Feb. 26, 1846: 

* For tkt Pmnt flvania Argna. 
"FRIENDSHIP. 

"BT8.B. M. 

M Friendship, thou doit not seek splendor, 

Princely domes allure not thee ; 
Mitred hesds would oft surrender 

Brery gem to purchase thee. 
Kindly thou dost seek the lowly, 

And around the cottage fire. 
Zest all pure and lore all holy 

In each heart thou dost inspire. 
Lest thy presence erer cheer me, 

Eren now I woo thy form, 
Surely thou wilt deign to hear me, 

Surely thou wilt ever charm. 
Insolence mnst how before thee, 

Mighty in thy magic •pell ; 
1 be mine, I now Implore thee, 

Till I bid the world farewell." 



LITERATURE. 

Closely affined to the newspaper history is the liter- 
ature which in a strict sense belongs to the county. 

In 1878 there was published at Greensburg a book 
from the pen of Dr. Frank Cowan, in which an at- 
tempt was made to embody in verse the salient fea- 
tures and prominent characters of the history of 
Southwestern Pennsylvania, in a setting of similes, 
figures, and formulas in keeping with the mountains 
and rivers, the plants and animals, and the climatic 
peculiarities of the country. Its title, " Southwestern 
Pennsylvania in Song and Story, 1 ' inadequately gives 
an idea of its scope. Suffice it here that it involves 
in an ideal form a great part of the history of West- 
moreland County, and as such has entered into the 
general history of the county in a way that, in part 
at least, it must be incorporated in this book, and as 
a whole commended to the reader who has an appre- 
ciation for the poetic and romantic of history. 

The contents of the volume are arranged under six 
heads,—" Prehistoric," " Under the Crown oif France, 
1679-1758," "Under the Crown of Great Britain, 
1758-1776," " Under the Flag of the United States, 
1776-1878," "Miscellaneous," and "Evolution." 

In the first group is found one of the most graphic 
of the narrative ballads of Mr. Cowan's, a philosophic 
poem, entitled "The Last of the Mammoths," in 
which the victory of man over the greatest of his 
four-footed rivals, and of mind over matter, is de- 
picted in a very ingenious and artistic manner. Tim 
scene is laid along the route followed by Gen. Forbes 
and Col. Bouquet from Hannastown westward, and 
the termination of the conflict occurs on the ice at 
the confluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers, where, in 1875, two teeth and several large 
bones of the skeleton of a mammoth were discovered 
by a dredger. In the concluding stanzas the former 
river is made to typify man, and the latter woman, 
and the Ohio (which according to Mr. Cowan signi- 
fies the bloody, or the river of blood) the stream of 
life, while the mammoth is metamorphosed into the 
aggregate of the organic life of the past ages of the 
world, as follows : 

« A Mammoth'* tooth, off the Pittsburgh Point, 

In the eddying, twirling flood, 
Where the two wateri meet and embracing g ree t, 
Ae one in the Birer of Blood— 

" Like Man, the river that roll* from the North, 

From a head with an icy month; 
Like Woman, the flood with the warmth of her blood 
That comet from a heart in the South— 

M Where the two riTera meet, and like man and wife g ree t, 

In the flood from the Bait to the West, 
That flowi on forever to the Gulf of the direr, 
And the Sea of Eternal Beet. 

" While in their bed are laid the dead, 

Of the firrt and of the last, 
Who here swelled the flood of the Hirer of Blood, 
In the Mammoth of the Part!" 

In the second group we have " The Myth of Brad- 
I dock's Gold," a ballad in which a ghastly scene is 
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presented to the imagination, impressing on the reader 
an idea of the retribution for greed and crime with a 
shudder. The foundation for the story is the fact that 
Braddock on the day of his disastrous defeat had 
twenty : five thousand pounds in specie in his military 
chest, and from that day to this nothing authentic 
has come to light with respect to the large sum of 
money, although there is scarcely a mile of Brad- 
dock's road that has not been broken with the mat- 
tock at midnight to discover it. In the ballad, how- 
ever, the possible but most improbable treasure is 
supposed to have been found by two brothers, the 
only survivors of a family, who for three generations 
had been engaged in the impoverishing and debasing 
search. 

The second needs no introduction, being entitled 
" St Clair/' but it is worthy of note that, in admira- 
tion of the character of the brave old soldier, and in 
commemoration of his deeds, Mr. Cowan dedicated 
his book in the following striking summary, " To the 
memory of Arthur St. Clair, by whose life South- 
western Pennsylvania has been associated with Scot- 
land, England, and France, the savages of America, 
the filibusters of Virginia, the formation of local, 
State, and national governments, and the great men 
of America for half a century, and by whose death 
Southwestern Pennsylvania will be associated with 
the ingratitude of republics forever." 

From the fifth group, or "Miscellaneous, 1 ' we select 
the stirring song which has become a part of the 
popular literature of the county, and given a familiar 
epithet to the river far and wide. 

"THB DARK-DIYIL TOUGH. 
M Where the bluff Alltghsniss rise rnggsd and rough, 
And fetttrs snd bsrs for a ooDtlosot Jbrgs, , 
There dashes defiant the dars-dsrll Tough, 

Through rocky rarlne, deep dell, and grim gorge. 
To this rlTer I drink ; for akin to my blood 

la Ita torrent ao bold, and ao buoyant and free ; 
Braying bowlder and crag with impetuous flood, 
As onward resistless it rolls to the sea! 

M And here's to the man with a will like the Tough,— 

A will that would wield as a weapon the world, 
Daring all, and defying eren Death with a scoff, 

When oTer the brink of decision he's hurled I 
'Tis the man that I lore, the bold and the brare, 

OonYerejng his might to the channel of aim ; 
From the mountain of life to the gulf of the grays, 

Boiling on like the Tough to the ocean of Fame ! 

M And here's to the woman aflood with the tide 

That bursts from the mountain-height's fountain of lore, 
On whose billow the barks of futurity glide 

Until anchored in bliss in Eternity's core I 
'Tis the woman I lore; and the free bounding ware 

That breaks in the course of my hot, throbbing blood 
Is the might of the lore in return that she gars,— 

A might that's akin to the Tough's rushing flood !" 

Supplemental to this book, entitled "Southwestern 
Pennsylvania in Song and Story," Mr. Cowan, in 
1881, published another work called " An American 
Story-Book," short stories from studies of life in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania, pathetic, tragic, humor- 



ous, and grotesque. As stated in the preface, how- 
ever, the book was written before the publication of 
the volume of poems. It contains twenty-four stories, 
the scenes of most of which are laid in Westmore- 
land. In " The Old Man of Beulah" the phenomena 
of mid-winter on the summit of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains are personified, ths moaning of the wind becom- 
ing his voice, the drifting snow his long white beard, 
and the shadows of the hemlocks his great gray cloak ; 
the widow of Llewellyn Lloyd standing in the same 
relation to the sights and sounds around her as Peggy 
in the " Tale of Tom the Tinker's Time" to the dis- 
tressing incidents of the Whiskey Insurrection. In 
"The Coal King" the mining of coal on the Monon- 
gahela River is wrought into a romance of the mock- 
eries of life. In "The Railroad" a feud of Ireland 
is laid in the grave of America as the result of the 
battle between the Fardowniana and Oorkonians at 
Hillside during the construction of the road-bed of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. In "The Grist-Mill" 
the old mill at the falls of Jacobs Creek is recon- 
structed and peopled anew with the bashful, burly 
miller, Ebenezer Mix, and the rosy, rollicking, royal 
Widow Garvey, in a most provoking plight to them- 
selves, but quite the reverse to all others. In " The 
Pack-saddle Gap" the profile of the human face that 
appears in the outlines of the rocks on the mountain- 
side is invested with the stern significance of the 
features of Fate cut in the living rock. In "The 
Fiddle-faced Hog" the humors of the early settlers 
are depicted in a facetious trial about a monstrous hog 
before a trio of arbitrators of the most extraordinary 
proportions. In " The White Deer" the effect of su- 
perstition is illustrated in the fate of twin brothers, one 
of whom by chance kills an* albino fawn while hunt- 
ing on the mountain. In "The Steamboat" a pecu- 
liarity of the river service is personified in Capt 
Godfrey Gildenfenny, who gets his just deserts in 
falling into the clutches of a folly-developed and ac- 
complished old maid, Miss Arabella Guilk. In " The 
Devil in a Coal-Bank" a number of curious incidents 
and episodes are dove-tailed into a story, the moral of 
which is that there is a just punishment for every 
crime committed against the laws of man and God. 
In "The Oil Derrick" the ups and downs of the 
operator in oil are described in two laconic worthies 
who are alternately princes and paupers. In "The 
Ridger" the peculiarities of the inhabitants of the 
several ridges of Westmoreland and adjacent counties 
are set forth in a humorous manner in the dialect pe- 
culiar to the region of rocks and rattlesnakes in which 
the people referred to live, and among whom the au- 
thor declares himself to be the chief, by birth and 
habitation at least, in addition to his being their ex- 
pression in the art of the story-teller. In "The Erd- 
8piegel" the story of two lost children on one of the 
ridges of the Lanrel Hill is graphically and very pa- 
thetically told. In "The Towscape" the old super- 
stition of the caul is made the foundation of a curious 
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tale, in which the credulity and timidity of the Ridger 
is made the background to reveal the mysterious ter- 
rors of the life and death of the unknown murderer. 
In " The Log Cabin 1 ' the innocence and purity, the 
health and happiness of the humble cabin on the 
Ridge are put in contrast with the vice and crime, 
disease and death of the gilded saloons of sin in the 
towns and cities. In "Yony Waffle" a humorous 
personification is made of the idea of art evolving 
from accident, our hero becoming in his adventures 
and achievements the embodiment and expression of 
a thousand oddities. In " The Road Wagon" the trials 
of the German immigrants in the olden time are re- 
lated, the sad fate of G retch en and the sympathetic 
Hans being touching in the extreme. In " The Printer 
Tramp" a worthy with whom the author in his ca- 
pacity as an editor doubtless became personally ac- 
quainted is introduced in a dual state to the reader, 
at the same time on earth and in heaven. In " The 
Coke-Oven" the dark side of the negro's character 
in superstition and crime is revealed to the reader in 
a very curious story. In "The Red Squirrels" a 
parable is told in illustration of the effect of greed 
and selfishness when time at last sets all things even. 
In " The Cow Doctor" the relationships between man 
and the ox in Southwestern Pennsylvania are sum- 
marized in a humorous account of the adventures of 
Jackson Rummell. In "The Blaze and the Block" 
a very curious story is told, involving the craft of the 
old-time surveyor in the backwoods and the use made 
of it in a court of justice. In " The Bully Boy with 
the Glass Eye" the mother-in-law of popular face- 
tiousness deservedly comes to a tragical end. In " Old 
Helgimite," one of the most highly wrought and ar- 
tistic of the characteristic creations of our author, 
the writer is revealed in a measure himself in the im- 
aginative and voluble Dr. Ott, who, as he is described 
to be, " if he was exceptional in one thing and extra- 
ordinary in another, it was in his ability to idealize 
luxuriantly and express his thoughts exuberantly," 
while in u The Proof-Reader," the last of the series, 
the shortcomings of him who should be infallible 
in the eyes of an author are recounted in a humor- 
ously malignant manner, the description of the 
" Proof-Reader," " in feature, form, and function," 
being remarkable as a specimen of the grotesque in 
the literature of American humorists. 

Dr. Cowan has published also a collection of ballads, 
poems, and songs pertaining to the " Little World," 
which he has made in a measure his own in literature 
as an appendix to his u Southwestern Pennsylvania in 
Song and Story," entitled "The Battle Ballads and 
Other Poems of Southwestern Pennsylvania." This 
collection includes the curious " Description of Penn- 
sylvania" itt 1692, by Richard Frame, the rare bal- 
lad of Crawford's defeat, several poems on the de- 
feat of 8t. Clair, and poems by David Bruce, H. H. 
Brackenridge, Sally Hastings, Samuel Little, A. F. 
Hill, John Greiner, and William O. Butler. 
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PROVINCIAL COURTS. 

The judicial system of Pennsylvania, to quote the 
language of a forcible and accurate writer, Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, 1 was above the colonial standard, both 
as regards bench and bar. The early Quaker scheme 
of peace-makers to act as arbitrators and present law- 
suits seems to have met with little success, and at the 
time of the Revolution there was an adequate and 
efficient organization for the administration of the 
common law, which prevailed in Pennsylvania as 
elsewhere, except when modified by statutes, imperial 
or provincial. All judges were appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The lowest court was that of the local magis- 
trate or justice of the peace, competent to try cases 
involving less than forty shillings. The next was the 
county court, or Court of Quarter Sessions, composed 
of three justices, who sat by special commission as a 
Court of Common Pleas, while the highest tribunal 
was the Supreme Court, consisting of a chief justice 
and three puisne judges, with general appellate juris- 
diction, and combining the functions of the English 
Courts of Common Pleas, King's Bench, and Ex- 
chequer. They held two terms, and were also em- 
powered to sit as a Court of Oyer and Terminer and 
hold a general jail delivery, a power rarely exercised. 
Causes involving more than fifty pounds could be 
carried up from the Supreme Court to the king in 
council. There was no Court of Chancery. Keith 
had succeeded in establishing one, with himself as 
chancellor, under the charter, but after his rule it was 
suppressed, and such equity jurisdiction as was re- 
quired was exercised by the common law courts. 
There was a register-general of probate and adminis- 
tration at Philadelphia, and recorders of deeds 
appointed at an early period in each county. 1 

The bar in Pennsylvania was exceptionally good, 
and had always received full recognition. Practice 
was simple, and attorneys were admitted by the jus- 

* History of the English Colonies In America, p. 232. 

• There was an old English Court of Vice* Admiralty, from which there 
was an appeal to En glen J, bnt this court wss so unpopular that the 
Judge at one time complained thst he could not perform the duties of his 
office. The judiciary of Delaware wss similar In arrangement, hut 
formed en Independent organisation.— Ibid. • 
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tices after slight examination ; but the law, as a pro- 
fession, had many excellent representatives in the 
colony, and drew to its ranks many men of learning 
and ability. Andrew Hamilton, who defended Zen- 
ger, was the first' American lawyer who gained more 
than a local reputation, whose ability was recognised 
in England, and the only one whose reputation and 
ability in colonial times was so recognised. 

Touching the subject of crimes and offenses in the 
colony in the eighteenth century, Lodge, in the " His- 
tory of the English Colonies in America," writes : 

" At laat the mw theory of criminal legislation vy abandoned In the 
yaar 171S. Work-houeai and JalW ware efftablWhed, tha number of eapt- 
tal oSen eai wat iucreaeed from one to fbortaan; •vary f»l«»uy, except 
larotny, waa mada capital on a aacond ofonoa, and mattete wrm on In 
Pennaylrania In tba ordinary faahton of tha time. At lha tlma of the 
Revolution, while, ea compared with England, tha amount of crime waa 
trifling, It waa, aa com pa red with the other oolonlea, Tory conalde ra h l e, 
and although infrequent, there waa much variety. About the mUdm 
of the century there waa a gn a t deal of hanging lor bouaa-braaking, 
boron eteallng, and connterfeiting. Highway robbery waa not unknown, 
• and Informer* were tarred and feathered In the back countlei by a popu- 
lation loyal to the oauae of untaxed llqnora. . . . The habit of rioting 
apraad to the otbw to- ->i [*.•., from Philadelphia], and the brutal .aee- 
amcre by the SootchlrUh M Paxtoo Boye** of the Indianc at Ooaeetoga 
waa the moat notorious reralt of thto turbulent dmpoajtion. The rioteni 
and the criminate were almoet wholly Irian. Hot one satire- or lug- 
liehman waa found In any ten of the Inmatei of jaila, and tha unfortu- 
nate prominence of Penney lranla In this reepeot waa attributable to the 
character of a large portion of her inualgmnta." 

THE COUNTT JU8TICB8. 

The act under which the judiciary was regulated 
was of old date (May 22, 1722): Under it a Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace and Jail Delivery was 
to be holden in every county of the Province four 
times in a year. The Governor or his lieutenant 
commissioned the justices who held the courts. Any 
three of the justices could hold private or special 
courts, and in or out of session they were empowered 
to take recognizances. The authority of these county 
justices was modeled after the authority of the justices 
of the sessions in England, as the justices of the Su- 
preme Court, under this law, had full authority to 
exercise the judicial powers of the justices of the 
courts at Westminster. 

The jurisdiction of the judges of these county 
courts was extensive. Thus they were empowered to 
lay out cartways to the public roads, to appoint viewers 
of partition fences, to superintend the erection of 
bridges and the laying out of highways. No member 
of a court of justice was allowed to sit while his own 
cauee was on trial. They were empowered to appoint 
persons to receive the claims for the reward offered 
for the killing of such birds and animals as upon 
which a bounty was laid by law. They could also 
grant writs of replevin, could issue writs of attach- 
ment, and award process for taking lands in execution, 
and to recover on mortgage. They had authority to 
recommend for tavern licenses. They had the ac- 
knowledging of deeds, the probating of wills, and 
jurisdiction to recover small debts. In their magis- 
terial capacity they were hedged in by laws protect- 



ing them, as well as the constables, if they exceeded 
their commission. In such cases as' fall within the 
penal code the/ had likewise an extensive judicial 
power. Although they could not take cognisance of 
such offenses as were capital, yet they could sentence 
a felon to imprisonment, to the pillory and stocks, 
and amerce him in correspondingly large pecuniary 
fines and forfeitures. 

Besides the county justices there were other legally 
appointed justices of the peace with powers not so 
extensive. They had, and exercised ordinarily, such 
powers as are exercised by our justices of the peace. 
These were sometimes armed with a special commis- 
sion, cailed a rfsduiM /»tofa<em With all these privi- 
leges, therefore, these justices were an influential class, 
a class, in fact, in many respects apart from the rest. 
We cannot, indeed, appreciate or rightly comprehend 
their position in the social scale by comparing them 
with our present justices of the peace. The standard 
was relatively much higher. From the judicial sys- 
tem of the colonies, they stood for lawyer and for 
judge. The county justice was not only the highest 
judicial officer in the county, and as such sat at the. 
sessions to decide causes, but to him was referred all 
such controversies as arose among his neighbors. 
This in his civil capacity; while in the military ar- 
rangement he was usually an officer. His education, 
such as it was, his tastes, his distinction, and the cus- 
tom of the early colonists all forced him to be a 
military man. The magistrates were looked upon as 
of a^eparate class, although not distinguished from 
the others by landed wealth or by any superiority in 
dress or equipage. They lived among the people and 
as the people. Their houses were ordinarily log 
houses, with perhaps few supplementary articles of 
furniture. But there was among these undoubtedly 
a higher standard of sociability and a finer polish than 
among the common classes ; and this standard is either 
traceable to usage and contact with the society of the 
older settlements of the East, or it was a vestige of 
old-world manners. As a class they were high-toned, 
punctilious in honor, of integrity; and in such a 
sense they held their heads high over those who were 
beneath them. The magistrates of the early colony 
were to the common people what the justices of the 
peace in England were to the common people two 
hundred years ago. 

Those penal laws, of which we first spoke, modeled 
after those of England, were, beyond our imagining, 
severe. The most trifling offense was punished by 
imprisonment under wretched diet and in unhealthful 
pens. Many of the crimes or misdemeanors for which 
a convict would, now be sent to the penitentiary, the 
county jail, or the work-house were then capital. 
Under this head were arson (that is, the burning of 
dwellings or public buildings), robbery, manslaughter 
by stabbing, counterfeiting, witchcraft. Although 
this is a true statement, we perceive, as Judge Wil- 
liam Bradford says, that the severity of our criminal 
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laws is a foreign plant, and not the native growth of 
Pennsylvania. 1 It was endured, but was never a 
favorite. Under them the county justice could, if he 
chose to, punish a person found judicially guilty as 
severely as' our military laws now punish unruly sol- 
diers when in actual service, and in such a manner as 
is now utterly unknown to our civil laws. Such a 
recital may give us an idea of the plenary power 
vested in these magistrates. But although their pro- 
ceedings may, when we read the reports preserved to 
us, excite in us astonishment, yet we may observe 
that they seldom exercised their full authority. We 
may likewise reasonably conclude that they were, as 
compared with the same class vested with the same 
power in other parts of the colonies, humane men. 

Touching the manner of conducting suits at law and 
the results of the system under the county justices, 
we have the observation of a distinguished person, 
and this in a place where one would scarcely go 
to hunt it if he were on that errand. St. Clair, when 
Governor of the Northwestern Territory, made some 
lengthy observations on extending the jurisdiction 
of a single magistrate in the trial of small causes in the 
Legislature of the Territory on the motion of Judge 
Symmes. The Governor was opposed to the motion, 
and probably had his preconceived notions of opposi- 
tion from his notice of the practical workings of the 
county courts under the colonial and ante-revolu- 
tionary period. That he was describing the system 
as he had seen it in vogue at Hannastown there can 
be no reasonable doubt. 9 He says, "A worse mis- 
chief is still behind, — this kind of jurisdiction fosters 
a contentious, revengeful spirit among the people. I 
have seen some of the meetings before magistrates in 
the United States on their law days, as they call them, 
when the business was transacted with little or no 
solemnity, and where a looseness was allowed for 
abuse and recrimination that had a bad effect, not 
only on the manners of the parties litigating, but on 
those of all the auditors, and the very considerable 
numbers attending them, especially on the afternoons 
of Saturdays, the time generally chosen by those who 
had no manner of business, and they seldom failed of 
returning worse citizens, worse neighbors, and worse 
men, and in settling one dispute the seed of a great 
many were sown, besides much extortion is practiced, 
to be convinced of which it is only necessary to look 
into the statute-book of any of the States, where nu- 
merous laws are to be found for preventing and cor- 
recting it." 

In the array of the names of those nominated as 
conservators of the peace we have a list of men who, 
as a general thing, were upright in character, of the 
strictest integrity, fearless in facing danger and op- 
posing tyranny, of simple but dignified manner, of 
good general information, and of special knowledge 



> See Smith* or Bloren*s " Laws." title Criminal Procedure. 
* See St Clair Papers, toI. li. p. 361. 



in the cardinal principles of English liberty. There 
were of course among them some who did not rela- 
tively stand so high as others. These were, however, 
kept in a secondary position, and of them we have no 
knowledge for either good or evil. 

DISTINCTION OP PRESIDENT JUDGE. 
By the records of the Quarter Sessions and Common 
Pleas Courts, from ttfe correspondence in the Colonial 
Records, and from the Minutes of the Council, it 
would appear that it was the custom to distinguish 
one of the justices on the bench as the president 
or presiding justice, and the others as his associates. 
This nominal distinction appears to have misled 
many. The status of the president judge was not 
indeed clearly presented till the lapse of a hundred 
years, and was first discussed wtien Westmoreland 
celebrated her centenary, in 1778. It is thence con- 
cluded that when any particular one it mentioned as 
president judge it was as a matter of mere formality, 
that it was following the organization of the Su- 
preme Court, that the justice who sat thus distin- 
guished had no actual precedence over the others, 
and that the nominal precedence was mostly con- 
ferred upon William Crawford when he was present, 
although in some instances Lochry, Foreman, Gist, 
Hanna, and Moore are named as presiding justices.* 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD, FIRST PRESIDING JUDGE. 
William Crawford appears to have been a man 
who, even in his younger years and at that day, 
stood high among the people of the frontier and with 
those in authority, both in our own Province and in 
Virginia. He was one of the early settlers on the 
old Braddock road, having taken up lands in 1767. 
He chose the spot where Braddock had crossed the 
Yougbiogheny in 1755. The place of his residence 
was called Stewart's Crossing. His house stood nearly 
opposite Conn el Is vi lie. 4 He was identified with the 

* It would appear that the justices elected or selected one of their 
number from time to time to preside. It Is generally conceded that the 
presiding officer did not thus sit by virtue of any legislative provision 
prior to the act of 28th January, 1777. The only instance I have met 
with evidencing by record their official compliance with this act of 1777, 
which enacted that M The President and Council shall appoint one of the 
Justices in each County to preside in the respective courts, and In his 
absence the Justices who shall attend the court shall choose one of them- 
selves President for the time being,* 1 is an order of record st the October 
sessions, 1781, Quarter Sessions docket, to wit: 

44 Bole that no Cause whatever be Removed from this Court Into the 
Supreme Court after this Term until the Bespective writs necessary for 
the Removal thereof be produced at Bar. 
M By the Court, 

" Chablks Forkmam, Prm't EUcL n 

That court, howerer, was held u before Edward Oook, Esquire, and his 
associates, Justices of the same Court,** and It would seem that In the 
absence of any appointment made by the president or Council the 
judges " elected** one of themselves to preside. 

At the January Sessions, 1770, Edward Cook was, for the first time, 
styled " Precedent Judge. . . .** The Court of Quarter Sessions held 8th 
January, 1778, was held " before Edward Cook, Esqr., Precedent, and his 
Associates, justices of the same court.*' 

* This was in Augusta County, Va., as claimed by that Commonwealth ; 
afterwards in the district of West Augusta, and finally in Yohogania 
County nntil 1779, when Virginia relinquished her claim to what Is now 
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foveramcnt of Virginia, both before this time and till 
his death. He waTTecOgirized as the chief county 
justice until the beginning of 1775, when, preferring 
to side with Virginia in the civil troubles, he was dis- 
placed by order off the Governor, which order recog- 
nizes him as the presiding justice. It is therefore 
presumable that the appointment of him at first was 
from the consideration of these nets, for he was only 
about forty-two years old at the time. But it is cer- 
tain that he was a natural -born gentleman of the old 
school, and a patriot without dissimulation. He was 
personally acquainted with Washington, and on inti- 
mate terms with him from long before Washington 
. was a public personage until they were separated by 
death. Washington mentions him in several places 
in his journals and correspondence. He served under 
Braddock with Washington, who procured him an en- 
signcy. He was remarkable for his hospitality, none 
passing his door without a hearty welcome in. He 
was said to be of a singular good nature and great 
humanity, tender-hearted and charitable, was pos- 
sessed of sou ad judgment, and was a brave and tried 
soldier. He was among those inhabitants of Western 
Pennsylvania calling themselves citizens of West Au- 
gusta County, who in 1775 met at Pittsburgh to give 
expression to their views on the troubles then appear- 
ing. Crawford, as a prominent citizen, was placed 
upon the committee to which was intrusted the de- 
fense and protection of the people there. When ac- 
tual hostilities began he raised a regiment of Western 
Virginians and Westmorelanders, and received a col- 
onel's commission in the Continental army. In the 
course of the war, such men as he being more needed 
where better known, he returned to his home. Dur- 
ing the latter end of the Revolution his energies were 
interested in protecting the western border, in devis- 
ing methods for its protection, and in watching against 
the British and Indians in the West. Under his in- 
struction the fort called Crawford's Fort was built on 
the Allegheny, at the mouth of Puckety Creek. So 
high did he stand that in 1782 he was chosen to com- 
mand the expedition against the Indian towns on the 
Sandusky, for after much suffering the inhabitants 
jointly volunteered to carry the war into the hive it- 
self. This expedition, called Crawford's expedition, 
stands out prominently on the page of border history, 
and the success of the Indians, the capture of Craw- 
ford, his terrible death at the stake witnessed by Dr. 
Knight, the fiendish joy of the savages avenging the 
death of their former comrades by the most horrid 
torture ever depicted or related, the cool, calculating, 
unrelenting picture of that man Girty (who escaped 
immortality from being unknown to Dante), these 



Southwestern Petonsylranla. As claimed by Pennsylvania It was, in 
1767, in Cumberland Connty, subsequently in Bedford, afterwnrds in West- 
moreland, and finally in Fayette County, when, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1783, the latter was formed. 

Much information about Crawford will be found in " Crawford's Ex- 
pedition against Sandusky," by Butterfield. 



help to form the last scene in the life of Crawford, 
the first of the colonial judges, above the rest honored 
by his fellow-citizens as the first presiding judge of 
Westmoreland County. 

In regard to the distinction of president judge,— 
" Precedent Judge/' as it was written,— it is to be ob- 
served that at the change of the government into other 
hands at the time of the Revolution a law was enacted 
which regulated anew the judicial system. This law ' 
authorised the president and Council to appoint one of 
the justices in each county to preside in the respective 
courts, in whose absence the justices present could 
choose one of themselves for the time being. But it 
would seem that no appointment was made for West- 
moreland till October, 1785, when, as appears by a 
minute of the Council of that day, John Moore was 
appointed president of the Courts of Common Pleas, 
Quarter Sessions, and Orphans' Court for the county 
of Westmoreland. 1 Moore, at the time he received 
the appointment, was on the bench as one of the jus- 
tices, under a previous commission, embracing Chris- 
topher Truby, John Moore, and William Jack. Moore 
first sat as president judge at Oreensburg. Five years 
later, by the constitution of 1790 as the organic law 
of the State, these president judges were to be profes- 
sional lawyers, or learned in the law. Judge Addi- 
son, who has left a nnmber of reports, frequently re- 
ferred to as good authority, was the first legal-learned 
judge, being the first under the Constitution. He sat 
on the bench of this judicial district from 1791 to 
1808, when he was succeeded by Judge Roberta. 

JUDGE JOHN MOORE. 
John Moore, of Westmoreland County, the son of 
William Moore and Jennett Wilson,- was born in 
Lancaster County, Pa., in 1788. His father died 
when John was a small boy, and his mother, in com- 
pany with her brothers, Charles and John Wilson, 
removed to the district of Westmoreland County as 
early as 1757. At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion John Moore was engaged in cleaning out and 
cultivating a large farm of four hundred acres on 
Crabtree Run, a branch of the Loyalhanna, two miles 
south of New Alexandria. A comfortable stone 
dwelling, still in pretty good condition, marks the 
place of his residence, and indicates a man in advance 
of the rude civilization of that day. He was a mem- 
ber of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and appointed 
by that body on the Committee of Safety. In 1777 
he was appointed a justice of the peace, and subse- 
quently surveyor of the public lands in Westmore- 

i Act 28 January, 17TT 

* George Baird, Esq., was at the time also on the bench tinder a com* 
mis don dated 20th Norember, 1784. Moore's commission is recorded In 
book u A," p. 544, recorder's office. Moore presided the last time at the 
July term, 1791. At the October term, 1791, Alexander Addison opened 
his coiumbsion. He sat as president Judge, with William Todd and Wil- 
liam Jack as second and third judges. While Addison was president 
judge, the courts were sometimes carried on in his absenos by the other 
judges, his associates on the bench. 
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land County. In 1779 he was commissioned one of 
the justices of the several courts of Westmoreland, 
and in 1785 was presiding judge. Under the consti- 
tution of 1790, Judge Moore was retired from the 
bench, being succeeded by the celebrated Judge Ad- 
dison. In 1792 he was chosen to the State Senate 
from the district of Allegheny and Westmoreland. 
He died in 1812, aged seventy-three years, and is 
buried at Congruity Church. Judge Moore married a 
daughter of Isaac Parr, of New Jersey, a woman of 
intelligence, vivacity, and fine personal appearance. 
She survived her husband many years. In personal 
appearance Judge Moore was. a man full six feet in 
height, straight and erect, had large brown eyes, 
brown hair, and nose rather aquiline. He had two 
sons and four daughters. One of his sons was county 
surveyor of Westmoreland, the other, a civil engineer, 
died in Kentucky. His daughters were respectively 
married to MaJ. John Kirkpatrick, a merchant of 
Greensburg ; John M. Snowden, of Allegheny County, 
mayor of Pittsburgh, and associate judge of the 
county ; Rev. Francis Laird, D.D., father of Hon. 
Harrison P. Laird and John M. Laird, Esq., of 
Greensburg; and the fourth, James McJunkin, a 
farmer of Westmoreland County. 1 

INCREASE IN LEGAL BUSINESS. 
But the change in the system of litigation has been 
as marked as any change within the county in the 
hundred years of its existence. Perhaps the differ- 
ence between the early practice and the practice at 
this day is as great— to make use of a strained meta- 
phor — as the difference between the log house of 
Robert Hanna and the court-house at Greensburg. 
It has been observed that in petty States and narrow 
territories fewer laws suffice than in larger and more 
populous districts, because there are fewer objects on 
which the law can operate. It is also noticeable that 
the amount of litigation is increased, not so much by 
the difficulty of deciding questions of law as by de- 
termining matters of fact. These changes have been 
imperceptibly brought about and in a way uncon- 
sciously, as the change from boyhood to manhood is 
unconscious. The amount of legal business of the 
county of Westmoreland as it is now, since almost a 
score of other counties have been taken from its 
original limits, has increased, within the hundred 
years, probably tenfold. The number of cases en- 
tered in the Common Pleas docket in the first three 
years after the organization of the county in 1773 
aggregated 1330. One-half of this number was em- 
braced in the first four terms, and which made up the 
first year's business. It must be remembered that 
there was an accumulation of business awaiting to be 
disposed of. The number of cases on the continuance 
docket in the same court, beginning with February 
term, 1873, and including the first twelve terms, aggre- 

i Ttom fketeh by William H. Kgl«, M.D., in Penn. Hiit. Magasine. 



gate 7861. The average number for each term of the 
first twelve terms, beginning in 1778, is 111. But 
probably the most correct average for possibly the 
first twenty years would be the average per term from 
July term, 1774, to April term, 1776, which was about 
65. The average per term for the first twelve terms 
after 1873— that is to say, from the February term, 
1878, to February term, 1876, inclusive— is 650, while 
the average number per term of the eight terms 
which correspond with the eight just mentioned is 
about 790, or above twelve times as many. . 

DIFFERENCE IN PRACTICE. 

And great as the difference seems merely in the 
number of cases, the difference in the practice is 
equally as great. The forms of the early practice and 
pleadings, as has been observed by Chief Justice 
Agnew, were simple. The body of the civil law was 
not laden with technicalities. Trespass on land or 
cattle, on the person or on the effects of the settler, 
violations of petty contract, contests for land in the 
most common way and in the simplest form were 
usually the subject of forensic dispute, and the actions 
themselves were in trespass, trover, and assumpsit, 
covenant, replevin, and in ejectment Now that the 
land is filled with business of new kinds, new agents 
for its execution, and new forms of contract, new laws 
have been passed and novel forms of procedure intro- 
duced, new wrongs have been occasioned and new reme- 
dies have come with them, so that now we have feigned 
issues, bills of discovery, bills for injunction, writs of 
mandamus and quo warranto, of error coram nobii et 
vobis. We have what you call the corporation lawyer 
the divorce lawyer, the Quarter Sessions lawyer, the 
proctor, the counselor, the solicitor, the master in 
chancery. This is all changed since Michael Huff- 
nagle pleaded at the bar before the Hon. Charles Fore- 
man, " Precedent of our Court # of Common Pleas." 

By the rules regulating the admission of attorneys, 
adopted at the January sessions of 1788, the applicant 
was required, if above twenty-one years of age, to 
have read for three years; was to have been a resi- 
dent of some one of the United States at least one 
year previous, and was to take the oath of allegiance 
imposed by act of Assembly before he could practice* 
By this time the bar of Western Pennsylvania had 
some very good local practitioners, and the requisites 
for admission were somewhat more imperative. Under 
the old colonial arrangement the qualifications neces- 
sary for a practicing attorney at the county courts 
were not extensive, neither was there much responsi- 
bility attached to him in a professional capacity out- 
side the practice in the higher courts. 

As there is no list of the early practitioners at the 
Westmoreland bar extant, we have gathered, together 
all that we could find, some appearing and conduct- 
ing suits the evidence of whose admission is not ac- 
cessible. We have taken the names from the old ap- 
pearance dockets in the ofllce of the prothonotary and 
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out of the minutes of the Quarter Sessions Court. We 
give the dates of admission when so stated, and other- 
wise the terms at which we find their first appearance 
respectively, although these dates do not invariably 
correspond with the dates of admission. Sometimes, 
indeed, attorneys from neighboring counties were ad- 
mitted, on motion, at several successive terms. 

FIRST REGULAR ATTORNEYS. 

The first regular attorney whose admission at this 
bar is noticed is Francis Dade, who was admitted on 
Aug. 3, 1773. In the April term of 1774 we find the 
names of Espy, Irwin (written, properly, Erwin), 
Smiley, Galbraith, and 'Wilson; in October term, 
1774, Megraw, and sometimes St Clair, conducts 
cases. Mr. Wilson makes the motions of record in 
the Quarter Sessions during 1773. At the January 
sessions of 1779, on motion of David Sample, himself 
of course a practitioner, Samuel Erwin was admitted 
to practice*. Sample was State's attorney in 1779. 
Michael Huffnagle was admitted in 1779, on motion 
of David St m pie. The only observation touching 
the professional career of this very prominent citi- 
zen which we have yet come across is contained in a 
letter from St Clair to President Reed, dated March 
26, 1781. On the consideration of the bill to erect 
Washington County, Oen. St Clair recommended 
Huffnagle to the office of prothonotary, as " a young 
gentleman now in the practice of the law in West- 
moreland/' and who, he said, was a man of probity, 
and capable of filling the office with propriety. He 
had served a regular apprenticeship (the old word 
used around the temple) to Mr. Shippen, of Lancaster, 
and had come to St. Clair strongly recommended. 
He had worked in the office with Brison and as pri- 
vate clerk to St. Clair for a number of years, and 
during the time he served him (bo the general con- 
tinues) he gave satisfaction not only to him, but 
very generally to everybody who had business at the 
office. 

In the April sessions of 1780, Robert Galbraith and 
Thomas Smith were admitted. At January term, 
1785, Ross and Young appear ; at April term, Scott ; 
and at October term, Thompson. Ross and Woods 
mostly appear together, they being located at Pitts- 
burgh at that time. Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
afterwards a justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, was admitted at a court held before Edward 
Cook on the second Tuesday of April, 1781, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Smith. On the same day James Berwick 
was also admitted and sworn. In the January ses- 
sions of 1782, James Hamilton was admitted ; in the 
January sessions of 1783, Thomas Duncan and George 
Thompson; in 1784, John Woods. On the second 
Tuesday of April, 1782, on motion of Brackenridge, 
Mr. David Bradford was admitted an attorney at this 
court, he having read under Mr. Chaw, of Maryland. 
This man was afterwards the head and front of the 
Whiskey Insurrection, and died, self-expatriated, a 



wealthy planter on the lower Mississippi, alter having 
made his name both famous and infamous. 1 

These attorneys were among the first, and they prac- 
ticed while yet the courts were held at Hannastown, 
and before the removal of the county-teat, about 1786. 
Of these, Andrew Ross, Magrmw, Galbraith, David 
Sample, James Wilson, and Epsy were lawyers be- 
longing to the Bedford County bar. James Ross and 
Bradford were first of the Washington County bar, 
although Ross afterwards removed to Pittsburgh. 
Brackenridge had located at Pittsburgh in 1781. 

CHAHACTKRI8TIC8 OF THE EARLY PRACTICE. 

There were, therefore, in the early days no regular 
resident lawyers while yet Hannastown was the 
county-seat, and the bar was made up when the 
court came together. The practice which a regular 
professional lawyer might have acquired would not 
have been a profitable one. Hit pay for the most 
part would have been in truck (quid pro quo), such as 
turkey, venison, cordwood, and pelts. The eminent 
jurist, Hugh H. Brackenridge, when a young attorney, 
received for his retainer in defending the Indian 
Mamachtaga, hung at Hannastown for murder, a 
quantity of beaver-skins. From the fact of there 
having been so few resident attorneys at Hannastown 
has, in all probability, arisen the delusion, still cher- 
ished by the oldest settlers, that the " Hannastown 
Age" was the golden age, vainly, vainly hoped for by 
mortals to come again. The lawyers then followed 
in the train of the itinerant justices of the State 
(and afterwards with the president judges of the 
Common Pleas) when they came out on their circuits. 
It is said that when court was opened many of these 
awaited at the steps of the court-house for clients, 
and their appearance was frequently entered on the 
day of the trial. The bench and the bar— judges, 
clerks, and lawyers— traveled together on horseback. 
Some of these early practitioners who thus came out 
at first as the country progressed settled at different 
county-seats in Western Pennsylvania. Westmore- 
land embraced Pittsburgh till 1788, and there were 
resident lawyers there as early as 1781, and in 1786 
there were three, — Brackenridge, Ross, and Woods. 
These had to come to Hannastown and Greensburg 
before Allegheny County was erected, and when that 
event occurred there was already the nucleus of a 
bar gathered around Robert Hanna's house, which 
ever since its organization has held a distinguished 
place among the bars of the Commonwealth. 

The appearance of the court, such as it was, at 
Hannastown, when the justices opened their commis- 

i Bradford wu a Marylander, hiring oome into Washington Oonnty 
while it wai under the Virginia regime, and represented one of its coun- 
ties in the Legislature of that Commonwealth. He was a brother-in-law 
of Judge James Allisou (grandfather of Hon. John Allison, late register 
of United States Treasury), and of Judge Charles' Porter, of Fayette. A 
granddaughter became the wife of Richard Brodhead, United States sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, 1851-67, and a son is said to have married a 
sister of Jefferson Davis.— Fesca i* CmUnary Manorial. 
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sions, was not such, we may imagine, as would con- 
duce to the dignity of county trials. The judges sat 
on common hickory chairs, raised by way of eminence 
on a clapboard bench. As the room was small there 
was no separate place either for the bar or the people, 
but all sat promiscuously together. So, from the 
same inconvenience, they sometimes filled the jail 
building so full with prisoners that they had either 
to let some go without serving an imprisonment, or 
else make them pay up in the pillory or at the post 1 
As all the officers of the court were ordinarily well 
known to most of the citizens j>art of that dignity which 
a separate profession brings was necessarily lest. But, 
on the other hand, when the chief justice came round 
and took his seat in the Criminal Court, his dignified 
demeanor and his scarlet robe commanded a rever- 
ence which was wanting in the county sessions. In 
many instances those rough parties, with bullying 
propensities, resisted the hand of the constables un- 
der the eyes of the county judges. " Give him a fair 
chance and clear him of the law, and he would lick 
any of. them." To such it was necessary, as in the 
instance mentioned by Brackenridge,' to call in the 
posse comitate*, the power of the county, to carry him 
to the nearest stable or pig-pen, so that he was kept 
in custody till the dignity of the law was fully recog- 
nized. 

The principal part of the early law business was of 
a civil nature, or of such ordinary transactions as 
arise between man and man, and which, by far, are 
the most numerous of causes arising among citizens. 
Our ancestors were not, in the sense we form the idea, 
a litigious people. If one had committed an offense 
against the peace he was apprehended on the warrant 
of a justice and taken to the county jail* If he could 
get bail he was, of course, bailed out. When the 
sessions met and he had been convicted of a larceny 
or house-breaking, the punishment was summary. He 
was taken out of the court-house, so called, and 
flogged, or compelled to stand in the pillory. As the 
fines belonged, in part, to the revenue, these pecuniary 
fines laid upon offenders amounted, in the relative 
value of money, to a considerable sum, and they were 
exacted in nearly every instance. But if he had no 
money and no means of getting any, he had to make 
up for his fine by so many stripes, the precise value of 
which severally, without inquiring minutely, we are 
unable to state. As the jail or prison-house was 
often insufficient for all offenders, it became absolutely 
necessary, when it was full, for a general delivery. 
Nor would it have been in Christian keeping to have 
let them loose without some special mark put upon 
them to remind them, and all, of the power of the 
justices and of the inflexibility of justice. It was 
not always that the jail held those that were taken, 



l A common saying, M from post to pillar," is a corruption traceable to 
this original, 
a M Recollections," by H. X. Brackenridge. 



and it was not always that an offender could be taken. 
It was no difficult matter for one of the mountaineers 
to evade, nay, to resist, the officers. In some districts 
process of law could not be served. 

Thus, even after law was established, from the 
necessity of the thing there had arisen a kind of un- 
written law, which obtained with all the force of 
written law, and of which one may find, if he is curi- 
ous to discover, traces at this day. The status of a 
people who commence colonies in a civilized State 
and age is different from the status of those who, by 
slow and almost imperceptible advances, have arisen 
out of original barbarism by their own developments. 
This is logically and elegantly put by Adam Smith 
in his " Wealth of Nations/' and we advert to it here 
as fitting. And, indeed, had there been no law com- 
manding this and forbidding that, yet would these 
very colonists have been guided by certain and in- 
variable customs as easily determinable as any written, 
obligation. Our early court-rolls are not encumbered* 
with long criminal calenders. In proportion to the 
ordinary civil cases, affrays, riots, sureties of the 
peace, assaults and batteries, and such like misde- 
meanors are, in comparison, few. Even in such a 
state we have no evidences of the compounding of 
felonies ; nay, literally there was more " pounding" 
than compounding. 

H. H. BRACKENRIDGE. 

Hugh Henry Brackenridge fills such a large space 
in our history that we shall meet with his name and 
have occasion to make observations upon some of his 
actions in various as well as numerous instance!. 
We shall advert to him in his character of. lawyer 
and individual. 1 

Judge Brackenridge was indeed an extraordinary 
man, and differed much in many things from other 
men. Nature had done everything for him, and yet 
he labored as if she had done nothing. His person, 
voice, and manner would have rendered him a star of 
the first order on the stage. His eye, his glance, the 
— * i 

» Hugh Hbmrt Biackim auras.— Hug h H. Brackenridge wen a native 
of Scotland, born in Oampbelton in 1748. At the age of Ave ha cam* 
with his father to Pennsylvania. He became a tnlor at Prlnoeton, 
having graduated at that college in 1771, and was matter of an academy 
in Maryland when the Revolution broke out He removed to Philadel- 
phia, and having studied divinity became a chaplain in the army. Re- 
linquishing the pulpit for the bar, he edited for a time the ThdUd Aofes 
Magazine. In 1781 he settled at Pittsburgh. In 1786 he was sent Ce the 
Legislature to attain the establishment of the oounty of Allegheny. 
Was made a judge in 1789, when he was appointed to the vacancy caused 
by the election of McKean Governor, and from 1799 until his death was 
judge of the Supreme Court of the State. The part he took in the 
Whiskey Insurrection made him prominent. He vindicated his oouree 
in that affnir in his " History of the Whiskey Insurrection," published 
the year after. Washington, Hamilton, and Mifflin wsll understood his 
position. He published a poem on the " Rising Glory of America,** 1774: 
" Eulogium on ths Brave who fell In the Contest with Great Britain,* 
delivered st Philadelphia, July 4,1779; M Modern Chivalry, or the Ad- 
ventures of Capt. Farrago," 1798, an admirable satire; H Oration,** July 
4, 1793 : u Gazette Publications Collected,** 1808. He died at Carlisle on 
the 25th of June, 1816 (Arc****, Second Series, vol. iv., ef **?.). The 
eulogium may be found in N lies' '< Register.** 
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sound of his voice would sometimes make the blood 
run cold in the veins. His mind was of the highest 
poetic order, but of the most astonishing versatility. 1 
He could at perfect command excite a tragic horror 
or occasion peals of laughter, but he seldom at- 
tempted the pathetic. His imagination ascended the 
highest heaven of invention. When he began to 
speak he frequently labored under great embarrass- 
ment. He has thus been compared to an eagle rising 
from level ground, but as he proceeded he rose by 
degrees, and when he poured himself upon his career 
he seemed to range through heaven, earth, and sea.' 
Some of his flights were as wonderful as those of 
-Bourdaloue or Curran. The fame of his wonderful 
powers is confined to the few who witnessed them, and 
to a feeble tradition. It was his misfortune to display 
his talents on an obscure and circumscribed theatre, 
and on subjects seldom fitted to call them forth. 

But fortunately for us we still have as a blessed 
heritage his contributions to the literature of Western 
Pennsylvania,— contributions of value untold, and 
which are gruwib b more precious day by day. In Ids 
occasional contributions to the periodicals of his day 
we have preserved many facts which are now the cap- 
ital stock of the provincial annalist, while the arti- 
cles which, as a young man, for his amusement he 
submitted for publication are, as it were, brands 
snatched out of the fire. In them are sentences here 
and there which the future historian will seize upon 
as texts and quote as authority. But his " Modern 
Chivalry" is undoubtedly one of the happiest hits 
ever made in that range of American literature. It 
not only exposes with a keen wit the abuses of our 
popular form of government, but it preserves many 
of the customs, provincialisms, and manners of the 
people of that day and generation. The. most prom- 
inent and notorious of the political and religious 
characters of Southwestern Pennsylvania are therein 
caricatured. Thus Find ley, our member of Congress, 
appears as Traddle; James Ross and Woods as Valen- 
tine and Orson ; many of the expressions Capt. Far- 
rago uses are merely the expressions and the opinions 
of Brackenridge himself, and doubtless in almost 
every chief character therein delineated he intended 
to, and actually did, portray or make allusion to some 
prominent actor in the farce of the Whiskey Insur- 
rection, if we only had the clew to find it out. 

As to his style, it is pleasing, and his writings 
abound with apt allusions to the history, poetry, and 
mythology of the ancients. He excelled in repartee, 
and a shadow of regret cannot but pass along when 
we think how many brilliant jests, pathetic appeals, 
and ornate sentences were lost among the brown 
rafters of Robert Hanna's rickety log cabin. 

i The poet Brace, of Washington County, thus describee him: 
" In an aula Digging dwelt a starling 
Wha wee o* ilka bird the darling.'* 
* M Per omnee terrasque, tractumaque marie, ooclumque profuodum.** 



The personal habits and individual characteristics 
of distinguished men are always matters of curiosity 
and interest Some of these characteristics in Brack- 
enridge were marked. He never dined out or invited 
to dinner, and was unwilling to see company until 
after tea. This, therefore, was the time for persona 
to drop in to hear his conversation. In this none ex- 
celled him ; although during the day it was difficult 
to get him to say a word, except on business. It was 
a treat to hear him speak when he chose to unbend. 
He could relate a story where the illusion was so per- 
fect that the hearer would suppose there were half a 
dozen characters on the stage. The famous Jeffrey, 
in one of the numbers of the Edinburgh Review, says 
that Matthews, the English comedian, was inferior 
to him in relating a story ; and of all men competent 
to judge, Jeffrej was perhaps the most competent 1 
He generally walked about as he conversed, and like- 
wise when he was speaking he was constantly moving 
himself. It has been remarked that what he said on 
the bench while seated had nothing of his usual elo- 
quence, and when he was eloquent there, whieh was 
but seldom, he rose upon his feet 

JAMES ROSS. 

We regard ourselves fortunate in having access to 
the personal recollections of a lawyer of Western 
Pennsylvania, one of the principal practitioners at the 
bar at an early day and a judge of no mean reputa- 
tion. Of these recollections and of his observations 
therein we shall, so far as they refer to our subject, 
make full use. 

Judge H. M. Brackenridge, son of H. H. Bracken- 
ridge, or the "old" judge, the lawyer to whom we 
refer, in his " Recollections of the West" says that Mr. 
James Ross was at that time — the beginning -of the 
present century — decidedly at the head of the West- 
ern bar. 4 His reputation was, however, not confined 
to the town of Pittsburgh or State of Pennsylvania. 
He had occupied the point of display on the largest 
theatre America affords, the Senate of the United 
States, and there he had ranked as the equal of Bay- 
ard, Gouverneur Morris, and Giles. He had a large 

» See " Beminiecencee of Thome* Carlyle," by Fronde. 

« Jamb* Bom wee a Penueylvaniaa, born In York County, July 11, 
1762. He wee educated at Pequea, under Be*. Dr. Bobert Smith, and 
taught at Cannonebnrg. He etndied law in Philadelphia, and wee 
admitted to the bar in 1784. He wee a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1790, and an able defender of the Federal Constitution. He 
wee United Stetee aenator from 1784 to 1803, and a nommlmfoner of 
the United StetM to the Western Insurgents. He died at Pittsburgh, 
Nor. 27, 1847. He published "Speech on the Free Navigation of the 
MiMietippi," 1803. 

Thomas 8mith, one of the early practitioners at Hannestown, was a 
native of Scotland. He emigrated to America at an early age ; was a 
lawyer by profession. He wee appointed deputy surveyor Feb. 9, 1769, 
and established himeelf at Bedford. He was prothonotary, clerk of the 
sessions, and recorder of Bedford County, colonel of the militia in the 
Be volution, member of the Convention of 1776, member of the State 
Leglslsture, member of the Old Congress, 1780-82, president Judge of 
the judicial district of Cumberland, Mifflin, Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
Franklin Countiee, 1791-94, judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
1794 to 1809. He died at Bedford June, 1809,— JrdL, K. &, iv. 
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and noble frame, and a head of Homerian cast, indi- | 
eating his capacious mind. His voice was clear and j 
full, while his thoughts and action flowed in a ma- | 
jestic stream. Hi* was remarkable for the clear and j 
perspicuous manner of treating his subject, and he ! 
possessed a perfect command over his hearers by the 
self-possession which he always displayed. Sometimes 
he would thunder, sometimes indulge in a vein of 
pleasantry, but he must be classed among those prod- 
igies of mind who, like Webster and the orators of a 
later day, bent the will of men by appealing to their 
reason, and who instruct wtyere they do not convince 
by the depth of their thought and the extent of their 
knowledge. He never tripped or appeared at a loss 
for an expression. Every sentence might be written 
down as it was spoken, the result probably of careful 
preparation at first, which became a second nature. 

JOHN WOODS. 
The reputation of Mr. Woods as a skillful lawyer 
was also high. His person was fine, and his dress and 
manner bespoke the gentleman, although there was a 
touch of aristocratic pride about him which lessened 
his popularity. His voice was rather shrill and un- 
pleasant, especially when contrasted with his manly 
appearance, but, like John Randolph, his ear-piercing 
voice often gave effect to a powerful invective. Few 
lawyers could manage a case with more skill. He 
was deeply versed in the subtilties of the law of ten- 
ures and ejectment causes. Being possessed of a 
handsome fortune, he rather shunned than courted 
practice, but in a difficult case the suitor thought 
himself fortunate when he could secure his assistance. 

STEEL 8EMPLB. 
But the great favorite of the younger members of 
the bar was Steel Semple, who ought to be considered 
at the head of the corps of regular practitioners. In 
stature he was a giant of " mighty bone/ 1 and pos- 
sessed a mind cast in as mighty a mould. Personally 
he was timid and sluggish. As a speaker his diction 
was elegant, sparkling, and classical. His wit was 
genuine. He was at the same time a prodigy of mem- 
ory, a gift imparted to him in kindness to supply the 
want of industry, although it is not every indolent 
man who is thus favored. Mr. Sample was conversant 
with all the polite and fashionable literature of the 
day, and was more of a modern than his distinguished 
competitors. It is no less strange than true that for 
the few first years of his appearance at the bar his 
success was very doubtful. His awkward manner, his 
hesitation and stammering, his indolent habits occa- 
sioned many to think that he had mistaken his voca- 
tion. Judge Bracken ridge, the elder, was almost the 
only person who saw his future eminence. He was 
unfortunately carried off when he had just risen to 
distinction. He fell a victim to that vice which un- 
happily has too often overtaken the most distinguished 
in every profession. He died when a little turned of 
20 



forty. His fame had not traveled far from the dis- 
play of his powers, which is usually the case in pro- 
fessions which must be seen and felt to be appreciated. 

HENRT BALDWIN AND WILLIAM WILKINS. 

Two younger members of the bar were at that time 
rapidly rising and taking the lead in the practice of 
the court at Allegheny, and each of these had a re- 
spectable clientage in Westmoreland as long as they 
continued to practice here. They were Mr. Henry 
Baldwin and Mr. William Wilkins, the first afterwards 
distinguished as a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the other as a politician, a member 
of Congress, a cabinet officer, and a foreign minister. 
The first appearance of both these gentlemen was at- 
tended with brilliant success, although they were en- 
tirely unlike each other. Mr. Baldwin was a deeply- 
read lawyer and an excellent scholar, but in his 
person and manner remarkably plain and unstudied. 
He was a warm, rapid, and cogent speaker, at the 
same time close, logical, and subtile. He invariably 
exhausted his subject, but studiously avoided all orna- 
ment or unnecessary verbiage. He entered at once 
in media* rc$, and ended without peroration when he 
had nothing more to say. Mr. Wilkins was more than 
genteel in his person ; his features were cast in the 
Roman mould, and his dress always neat and even 
elegant. His manner was excellent, his voice and 
enunciation clear and distinct. He was diffuse in his 
speeches, and wanted method, argument, and depth 
of philosophical acumen; but he knew those whom 
he addressed, as the musician knows the instrument 
he touches. He was, therefore, a successful and a 
justly popular advocate. 

LEGAL ABILITY OF THE EARLY BAR. 

With knowledge of these one should, therefore, 
greatly err if he should measure the standard of pro- 
fessional ability of the lawyers who then traveled on 
the circuit and pleaded in these backwoods and the 
justices of the Supreme Court of that day who came 
out with them to deliver the jails, with the standard 
of professional ability of those attorneys who pleaded 
before the county justices and with the county justices 
themselves. At no time in the history of the Penn- 
sylvania bar has the professional ability of those 
regular lawyers been rated higher than it is now. 
With St. Clair for prothonotary in a court in which 
Brackenridge, Espy, Boss, and Smith pleaded before 
McKean and Yeates there might have been, as there 
were, some lawyers of mediocre talent and attainments, 
but they were not ajl of mediocre talent and attain- 
ments. 

At that day, and much later, the attention of the 
student was chiefly directed to the law of terms and 
the books of reports. The course of study embraced 
the more abstruse branches of the profession, such as ' 
are almost obsolete at the present day, and perhaps 
required a more intense strain upon the reasoning 
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powers. They may be called the arcana of the law, 
far too deep for the reach of common tense, distinc- 
tions so refined and subtile as to require to be seen 
through the microscope of mental vision. 

In the early courts the law was not so much settled 
as made by the most plausible and ingenious reasoner. 
At this day in our practice the pleadings are closer, 
the professional training more technical, and the 
bounds and limits of the law more definite and less 
varying. 

These lawyers whom we have named were regular 
practitioners at the Westmoreland courts and be- 
longed to this bar. Each of them had a clientage 
nere, they appeared regularly at the sittings of the 
court, and they were personally well acquainted with 
many of our people. But something shall now be 
said of those who were citizens of Westmoreland in 
every sense, who were here located and resident, who 
had their offices here, who had come to remain, and 
who were, strictly speaking, the bar of the county. 
And first as to the bench. 

THE BENCH. 

The judges learned in the law who have presided 
over the courts of Westmoreland since the adoption 
of the constitution of 1789-90, with their respective 
terms, have been as follows : Alexander Addison, from 
1790 to 1803; Samuel Roberts, from 1808 to 1805; 
John Young, 1806-86; Thomas White, 1886-47; 
Jeremiah M. Burrell, 1847-48 ; John 0. Knox, 1848- 
60, J. M. Burrell, 1861-55; Joseph Buffington, 1855 
-71 ; James A. Logan, 1871-79 ; and James A. Hunj- 
ter T t he present incumbent 

Of these. Judge Burrell, Judge Logan, and Judge 
Qnjat$r were natives of the county, and were practi- 
tioners at this bar at the time of their elevation to 
the bench. Judge Young was a native of Scotland, 
but located in Westmoreland, and was a practitioner 
here when he was made judge. 

JUDGE ADDISON. 

Alexander Addison was a native of Ireland, born 
1759. He was educated at Edinburgh, and was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Aberlowe, 
Scotland. He emigrated to Pennsylvania, and on 
Dec. 20, 1785, applied to the Presbytery of Redstone 
to be taken under their care. 'The examination did 
not prove altogether satisfactory, but permission was 
granted him to preach in the bounds of the Presby- 
tery, application having been made from the town of 
Washington for the stated labors of Mr. Addison. 
Shortly after he gave up preaching and gave his at- 
tention to the law. He finally settled at Pittsburgh 
as a lawyer. He was president judge of the district 
which included the four western counties engaged in 
the Whiskey Insurrection, and sat on the bench for 
twelve years. He was removed by impeachment, 
through political rancor. He was an accomplished 
scholar and cultivated writer. He published " Obser- 



vations on Gallatin's 8peech," 1798; "Analysis of 
the Report of a Committee of the Virginia Assem- 
bly/' 1800 ; " Pennsylvania Reports," 1800. Dr. Car- 
nahan says of him, " A more intelligent, learned, up- 
right, and fearless judge was not to be found in the 
State." His charge to the grand jury during the in- 
surrection is a noble monument of bis talents and 
worth. He died Nov. M, 1807. 

OLD JUDICIAL FORMS, lie. 

The judges of the Supreme Court and of the Dis- 
trict Court in early times appeared in black gowns 
when they sat in the civil courts, but in scarlet gowns 
when they sat in the criminal court The late Alex- 
ander Johnston, Esq., of Kingston House, used to say 
that when he was sheriff of the county (1808) it waa 
customary, and had been so before his incumbency, 
for the sheriff, at the head of the tipstaves, to go to 
the house at which the judge stopped, or the resi- 
dence where he lived, and on the opening day of the 
term escort him thence to the court-house. The 
sheriff, at the head of the procession, carried a- white 
wand or rod. 

The early judges were close observers of the old 
forms of the English procedure, and especially so in 
the forms of the criminal practice. The jurors were 
not provided with chairs till some time during Judge 
Youug's term, but they were compelled to stand from 
the beginning to the end of a long, tedious trial. The 
only manner in which they could get relief from the 
weariness of a long-continued posture was for them, 
time about, to rest upon the shoulders of each other 
by bearing their weight on thejr hands. 

Under the judicial system of 1790 two associate 
laymen composed a part of the bench. The old asso- 
ciate judges were sometimes men of some ability and 
aptitude in the law, although this character of the 
gentlemen was not the rule but the exception. They 
could and ordinarily did transact the occasional busi- 
ness of the courts in the absence of the president 
judge. Thus at February term, 1841, in the Common 
Pleas minutes for Monday, Feb. 15, 1841, is this 
entry: "The Hon. Thomas White, having just re- 
covered from an attack of smallpox, thought it not 
prudent to attend as president of our court on this 
week, and John Lobingier, Esq., one of his associates, 
being in attendance, and having received the fore- 
going intimation from Judge White by letter, took 
the bench, called the jurors, and adjourned till 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Tuesday morning, 16th, 
Judge Pollock in attendance with Judge Lobingier. 
Grand jurors called, sworn, and charged by Judge 
Pollock, constables 1 returns made, etc., and proceeded 
to business in the Quarter Sessions." 

These associates were sometimes called assistants ; 
for instance, the record in 1793 says, "At a court held 
before Hon. Alexander Addison and his assistants." 

Of Judge Samuel Roberts we know little. Hia 
term was short, and was not marked by any unusual 
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event He first presided at June term, 1803, the term 
beginning on the third Monday, the 20th day of the 
month, and presided for the last time at December 
term, 1805. For those terms, as well likewise at sub- 
sequent terms, jurors were drawn on the panel from 
Armstrong County, and from Indiana County, to sit 
and try causes which were tried here at Greensburg 
from their vicinage. 

JUDGE JOHN YOUNG 

was born in the city of Glasgow, Scotland, on the 
12th of July, 1762. He was a member of an ancient 
Scottish family, distinguished for its wealth, learning, 
and high rank, branches of it having been ennobled 
before the reign of the unhappy Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

Mr. Young's father and grandfather were both sur- 
named John. He had three brothers, named Thomas, 
Douglass, and William, and one sister, named Mary. 
They were all liberally educated. The father of 
Judge Young was a wealthy merchant of Glasgow, 
and lived in a style becoming his station and wealth, 
and gained a reputation for great liberality, and kind- 
ness of heart, which qualities his son inherited in an 
eminent degree. 

Through the generous impulses of a nature ever 
ready to serve his friends and relatives he became 
financially involved. He bailed his brother William 
for a large amount, for which debt his property was 
all sold, and he died in ten days after in consequence 
of the anxiety of mind which that event caused him. 

At the time of his father's death Mr. Young was a 
student at law, and a clerk in the office of Sir Walter 
Scott's father. After he had procured places for his 
younger brothers, he emigrated to this country, and 
arrived in Philadelphia when about seventeen years 
of age, with, it is said, but one English shilling in his 
pocket. Here he attracted the notice and secured the 
favorable attention of Mr. Du ponceau, then a notary 
public and sworn interpreter of foreign languages. 
He entered his office as a stndent-at-law on the 1st of 
January, 1784. On the 28th of January, 1785, Mr. 
Du ponceau certifies that he derived great and valuable 
assistance from Mr. Young in his office, both in re- 
spect to legal matters and the French language. 

Mr. Young afterwards entered the office of Judge 
Wilson, and studied law under him until his admis- 
sion to the bar, Jan. 8, 1786, after which he practiced 
for some time in the Philadelphia and Chester County 
courts previous to his removal to Westmoreland 
County. 

The high character of the Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
settlements in the western part of the State and their 
great prosperity induced Judge Young in 1789 to 
gettle'in Westmoreland County. He opened an office 
in Greensburg, then recently made the county-seat, 
and soon gained a large practice in this and adjoining 
counties by reason of his ability as a lawyer and his 
absolute integrity of character. 



His extensive practice frequently called Mr. Young 
to the cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore. In Phil- 
adelphia his predilections for the teachings of Swe- 
den borg often brought him into association with Mr. 
Francis Bailey and his estimable family. In this 
family he became acquainted with a Miss Maria Bar- 
clay, an orphan girl, to whom he was so drawn by 
the attraction of congenial tastes that he ultimately 
made her his wife. He was past twenty-four and 
she was past twenty-one years of age when they were 
married in Philadelphia by the Rev. Nicholas Col- 
lin, then rector of the Swedish Churches in Pennsyl- 
vania, with whom he had become acquainted in his 
inquiries about Swedenborg, whom Mr. Collin had 
personally known in Sweden. From the certificate of 
Mr. Collin it appears that Mr. Young and Miss Bar- 
clay were "joined in the banns of holy wedlock" 
" on the 12th day of November, in the year of Christ 
1794." With this lady he lived in the strongest bonds 
of mutual attachment for many years, having had by 
her the issue of eight children, — three sons and five 
daughters. After the decease of this lady, beloved 
and respected by all, the judge contracted a second 
marriage with Miss Statira Barclay, a cousin of hia 
former wife, by whom he had two children, — a son 
and a daughter. 

Judge Young in Westmoreland County soon be- 
came known as a man of force and discretion. He 
was chosen in 1791, with Nehemiah Stokely, a sur- 
vivor of the Revolutionary period, as a delegate to the 
first meeting at Pittsburgh called to consider the 
troubles occasioned by the act of Congress of the 3d of 
March, 1791, which imposed a duty upon spirits dis- 
tilled within the United States. The, revolt against 
the "excise act," as it was called, has been known* 
ever since as the " Whiskey Insurrection." 

Judge Young's participation in the negotiations 
between the contesting parties added largely to his 
popularity and materially increased his clientage. 

In the years 1792 and 1793, when the Indians were 
troublesome in the western parts of Pennsylvania, 
Judge Young served two terms of two months each 
in a military capacity. He was in some subordinate 
command, a captaincy it is believed, but not now 
positively known. He had, however, no passion for 
military pursuits, and soon and gladly returned to 
the more congenial walks of civil life in Greensburg* 

Judge Young continued the practice of the law with 
eminent success till the year 1805. In that year a va- 
cancy occurred in the president-judgeship of the Tenth 
Judicial District of Pennsylvania, then composed of 
the counties of Somerset, Cambria, Indiana, Arm- 
strong, and Westmoreland. At that period Thomas 
McKean was Governor of the State. There were many 
applicants for the office, and among them lawyers of 
the first eminence at the Qreensburg bar. Letters 
of solicitation were forwarded by the friends of Mr. 
Young, and it was currently reported that the Gov- 
ernor said he would appoint him, because he knew 
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him to be qualified by hit firmness, integrity, and 
great legal acquirements to preside over that talented 
though turbulent bar, but he did not Uke huftUgum / 

Mr. Young was in, fact appointed president judge 
of said district, his commission bearing date at Lan- 
caster, the 1st of March, 1806, and held that office 
until the latter part of 1887, a period of thirty-one 
years, when, admonished by bodily infirmities, he 
resigned official station, and retired to private life to 
enjoy the repose appropriate to advanced age, and 
sweetened by the retrospections of a long and success- 
ful career of distinguished activity and usefulness. 
. When Mr. Young was appointed judge be was re- 
alizing from his legal engagements and his agencies 
an annual income of about five thousand dollars. 
This income he was reluctant to relinquish, and ac- 
cepted the judgeship only on the earnest solicitations 
of his friends. He was generally employed in all the 
larger cases in the civil courts of this and the adjoin- 
ing counties where titles to land were the subjects 
of legal abjudication. His proficiency in this branch 
of the law and his habits as a lawyer were notably 
displayed in one celebrated case. When the right to 
the land upon which the Roman Catholic Church 
and Monastery near Beatty Station now stands was 
in dispute between the secular and the regular clergy, 
Mr. Young was employed on one side, and H. H. 
Brackenridge, Esq., the lather of Judge H. M. Brack- 
en ridge, of Taren turn, and himself afterwards a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State, was employed on 
the other. Brackenridge had been educated for the 
ministry, and on the trial there was a great display 
of ecclesiastical law and learning. The bulls of Popes 
and the decrees of Councils were read in the orig- 
inal Latin, and explained in this case with ease and 
accuracy, and the exact extent to which canon law 
was acknowledged by the common and statute law. 

Judge Young was at this time considered the best 
special pleader at the Western bar. His anxiety to 
sustain this nice though intricate practice in law 
brought him into collision with some of the members 
of the bar at an early day of his judicial career, 
which was one of the causes of an impeachment that 
was then gotten up against him, but which was not 
sustained by the Legislature. It was an abortive 
attempt to degrade a man whose integrity, benev- 
olence, and general excellence of character wrung 
approving testimony from even his most active polit- 
ical opponents. 

The person who preferred the charges in the articles 
of impeachment, and who was mainly instrumental in 
giving them currency and in preparing the way for 
their introduction, was one of the leading lawyers of 
the Westmorejand bar, Maj. John I}. Alexander. 

Judge Young showed his magnanimity of character 
in his courteous treatment of his accuser in their in- 
tercourse after the failure to impeach. As a judge 
he was noted for the clearness of his charges and in- 
structions. His exposition of the law was so sound 



that in nearly all his cases his decision* were affirmed 
by the Supreme Court 

As a criminal judge, he invariably leaned to the 
aide of mercy, and that the prisoner might have a fair 
and impartial trial he always manifested the utmost 
patience and anxiety to have the very words of the 
witness, which oftentimes produced collisions between 
him and the bar. And in all cases he tempered jus- 
tice with every allowable lenience. He has been 
known to decide causes against persons who after- 
wards treated him with gross disrespect, and yet* 
when his decision had been affirmed in the Supreme 
Court on writ of error, to advance moneys to the very 
individuals who had showered upon him indecent re- 
proaches and abuse to relieve them from the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the decision. He was ever 
the warm friend and devoted advocate of women in 
distress, and especially of widows and orphans. A 
case occurred in Cambria County in the year 1881. A 
man by the name of Fitsgibbons, a Catholic in re- 
ligion, poor, but honest and industrious, had bought 
a piece of land and paid for it. But afterwards it ap- 
peared that a mortgage had been recorded against the 
land, of which he was not aware when he made the 
purchase. On that mortgage the land was advertised 
to be sold. The judge, when going into court one 
day, had his attention arrested by a woman crying, 
with two or three young children about her. He in- 
quired the cause, and learning from her that her hus- 
band's land was to be sold on the mortgage, besides 
making himself acquainted with the facts in other 
quarters, he directed a Mr. McCabe to buy it in his 
own name with money which he advanced to him. 
Her husband, who was then lying at home sick, was 
told to meet him at the next court, at which time he 
gave him a lease at a low rate, and contracted to re- 
convey to him his land for the amount he gave the 
sheriff at the sale, on long payments, without interest, 
although he had been repeatedly offered a considerable 
advance on what he had paid for the land, on account 
of its value being increased by the proximity of the 
State improvements to it 

Judge Young survived his resignation a little over 
three years, dying Oct. 6, 1840. His remains were 
buried in the Greensburg burying-ground, which is 
now called the St Clair Cemetery. Judge Young 
was in many respects a remarkable man, and might 
be called eccentric in some of his habits, an evidence, 
however, of his originality. He was a man of deep 
and varied learning in fields outside of his profession. 
He was master of seven languages, one of which he 
acquired after he was seventy years of age. 

He was well versed in mathematics, moral and polit- 
ical philosophy, and polite literature. He was a bril- 
liant Latin scholar, speaking the language fluently. 
He occasionally visited the Greensburg Academy 
when Thomas Will was the master, and the two 
learned men would frequently converse in the Latin 
tongue. He also spoke French with fluency. When 
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James Johns, who had been educated at St Omen, 
in France, was preceptor in the academy, Judge 
Young frequently visited him, and the two conversed 
with equal jeadiness in French and English. When 
Victor Noel, a Frenchman, was arrested and im- 
prisoned in the Somerset County jail for the murder 
on the Allegheny Mountains of Mr. Pollock of Lig- 
onier Valley, Judge Young presided at the trial, be- 
cause his knowledge of the French language would 
secure the prisoner a fair trial. He explained the in- 
dictment and other forms of the trial to the prisoner 
in French, who had the satisfaction to be sentenced 
to be hanged in the 'polished language of his native 
land. Judge Young was remarkably well informed 
on church history and denominational beliefs, and 
with the best thought in the metaphysical world. 
In addition to his extensive law library, he left a 
large collection of miscellaneous books, magazines, 
and pamphlets, the best kind of evidence of scholarly 
tastes. 

The religious opinions of Judge Young were in 
consonance with the teachings of that wonderful man, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. In common with many who 
have studied the teachings of Swedenborg, he saw in 
him a great teacher. When one reads what Emerson, 
one of the greatest philosophers of this age, has said of 
him, it will not be surprising why Judge Young, with 
his lofty ideal of justice and right living, embraced 
the tenets of the great Swede. Emerson says, " By 
force of intellect and in effect he is the last father in 
the church, and is not likely to have a successor. No 
wonder that his depth of ethical wisdom should give 
him influence as a teacher. To the withered tradi- 
tional church yielding dry catechisms he let in nature 
again, and the worshiper, escaping from the vestry of 
verbs and texts, is surprised to find himself a party to 
the whole of his religion. His religion thinks for 
him and is of universal application. He turns it on 
every side, it fits every part of life, interprets and 
dignifies every circumstance. . . . The moral insight 
of Swedenborg, the correction of popular errors, the 
announcement of ethical laws take him out of com- 
parison with any other modern writer, and entitle 
him to a place vacant for some ages among the law- 
givers of mankind." 

Judge Young, though he became devotedly attached 
to his adopted country, still retained a strong affec- 
tion for the mother-country. The Albion, a handsome 
paper published in New York, was edited by a man 
named John Young, and it was intended to defend 
the interests and express the sentiments of British 
subjects resident in the United States. Its heading 
was adorned with a handsome engraving of the " rose, 
shamrock, and thistle," and its motto was expressed 
in the following Latin words : " Cxlum, non animum, 
mutant, gut trans mare currunf (" They change their 
sky, not their affections, who cross the sea"). Of this 
paper Judge Young was a patron, admirer, and 
reader: 



By the failure of heirs in the direct line to the 
estate of Easter Culmore, in the county of Stirling, 
Scotland, Judge Young became Laird of Forrester, 
being next of kin in collateral degree. He was thus 
an American judge and Scottish laird at the same 
time. 

A romantic interest is attached to the story of this 
inheritance, uniting as it does in the same individual 
the republican simplicity of a new world and the an- 
cestral pride of the old, which compelled him to as- 
sume the name of Forrester in addition to that of 
Young. 

The revenues of this Scotch estate amounted dur- 
ing the first half of the century to about three hun- 
dred pounds sterling, or fifteen hundred dollars yearly. 
When Judge Young emigrated to this country money 
was very scarce and lands very cheap. He made ju- 
dicious investments, accepting land for fees, and in 
the course of a long life acquired a large amount of 
landed property in this country, besides holding stock 
in a number/of corporations. His children were left 
wealthy. 

The residence of Judge Young was on Main Street, 
opposite the present Methodist church building. It 
was a plain, unpretentious structure, weather-boarded 
and painted white. He dispensed a liberal hospitality ; 
as a host was fond of entertaining company, and 
was especially partial to the society of learned men 
and travelers. His character and disposition were of^ 
the most amiable kind. His kindness to the poor and 
destitute was proverbial. During a time of great 
scarcity he. sent a wagon-load of flour to the poor in 
one of the counties in which he presided as judge. 
He never permitted a poor man to leave his house ! 
without giving him something. He silenced all sug- 
gestions that he might possibly be giving to unworthy 
objects by fearing lest some one who was really needy 
might be turned away unaided. In short, so benevo- 
lent and kind-hearted was the judge to all who came 
within his sphere that all who knew him loved him, 
and so marked was he by integrity, truth, and upright- 
ness that all respected him, despite of what many re* * 
garded as the eccentricities of his character and the 
errors of his religion. So, in closing an obituary 
notice of him in a Greensburg newspaper a neighbor 
of his said, "The affluence with which providence 
blessed the labors of Judge Young enabled him to 
gratify those kindly feelings for the wants of others 
which it was well known formed a prominent trait in . 
his character. No one ever went from his door who 
sought charity without having reason to invoke the 
blessings of heaven upon the kindness of his heart. 
No juror ever sat in judgment upon a culprit without, 
being reminded by the judge that it was better to let 
ninety-nine guilty ones go unpunished than that one 
innocent person should suffer. He was as remarkable 
for his politeness and courtesy as he was distinguished 
for the extent <5f his literary acquirements. Profound 
as a jurist, courteous as a citizen, affectionate as a 
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Indiana, Armstrong, and Cambria. His commission 
was dated the 13th of December, 1836. On February 
the 20th, 1837, his commission was read in the Greens- 
burg courts, when he took his seat on the bench here. 
He presided in these courts until the beginning of 
1847, when J. M. Burrell, Esq., was appointed and 
commissioned his successor. Thomas White studied 
law in the office of the celebrated jurisconsult, Wil- 
liam Rawle, in Philadelphia, and in 1821 commenced 
the practice of law at Indiana. He was then aged 
about twenty-one years. He soon obtained a good 
practice. He was also agent of George Clymer, who 
owned a large quantify of lafid in Indiana County, 
and particularly about the town of Indiana. He 
presided over the courts of this judicial district from 
1836 to 1846. Early in the Rebellion he served as 
one of t the commissioners in what was called the 
" Peace Convention," which met at Washington. He 
was of medium height ; in manner polite and affable, 
but dignified. He took a great interest in agricul- 
ture, and was one of the projectors and supporters of 
the Indiana Agricultural Society, one of the most 
successful associations of the kind in the State. He 
died on the 23d of July, 1866, aged sixty-seven. 

JUDGE BURRELL AND JUDGE KNOX. 

On the 27th of February, 1847, Judge White's term 
as judge of the Tenth Judicial District expired, and 
on that day Governor Shunk nominated Jeremiah M. 
Burrell, an attorney of the Greensburg bar, to the Sen- 
ate for the vacancy. The Senate not confirming the 
nomination, the Governor then sent in the names of 
Mr. Gilmore and Mr. McCandles, but the Whig Senate 
refused to confirm any other than Judge White, the 
late incumbent. The Governor, however, would send 
no other names in; went beyond any precedent exist- 
ing in the history of the State growing out of a disa- 
greement of the two co-ordinate powers to fill such a 
vacancy, and early in 1847 commissioned Mr. Burrell. 

The question whether the Governor had power to 
fill the vacancy, and which arose upon the contem- 
plation of the Governor to commission Mr. Burrell, 
was amply discussed. There had been only two legal 
expositions of parallel cases under the Constitution 
of the United States, which in the clause prescribing 
the method of supplying certain vacancies was iden- 
tical with the Constitution of Pennsylvania. These 
expositions and opinions had been given by Mr. Wirt 
and by Mr. Taney, attorneys-general of the United 
States. These legal views were all the legal prece- 
dents, although there had been at least three actual 
precedents set by Presidents identical with this case. 
Upon the opinion based upon the authorities cited, 
the Governor unhesitatingly filled the commission. 

The record of the Common Pleas Court has this 
minute : 

" Monday morning, 24th May, a.d. 1847. Jeremiah 
M. Burrell, Esq., appeared on the bench and presented 
his commission from the Governor of Pennsylvania, 



dated 27th March, 1847, appointing him president 
judge of the Tenth Judicial District of Pennsylvania, 
composed of the counties of Cambria, Indiana, Arm- 
strong, and Westmoreland, which being read, the 
courts were opened at eleven o'clock; Hons. John 
Moorhead and James Bell, associate judges, being 
also on the bench." 

Jeremiah Murry Burrell was born near Murrysville, 
in Westmoreland Qounty. His father was a Dr. Bur- 
rell, a native of Dauphin County, Pa., and his mother 
was a daughter of Gen. Murry, one of the founders 
of Murrysville. He was an only son. His parents 
were wealthy, and he received a liberal education. 
He was prepared for college by a learned Scotchman, 
Thomas Will, at the Greensburg Academy, and fin- 
ished his education at Jefferson College, Cannons- 
burg, Pa. He studied law with the Hon. Richard 
Coulter, afterwards one of the Supreme judges of the 
State, and opened a law-office in Greensburg after his 
admission to the bar on the 14th of July, 1885. 
Some time about 1889 he bought the Pennsylvania 
Argus, and became its editor. He was an active 
politician, and he secured the paper for political pur- 
poses. He made the paper even more Democratic 
than it had been. In the hot political campaign of 
1840 he established his name as a writer of high 
ability, and made a State reputation for the paper. 
Some of his articles on political topics were copied 
in other papers all over the Union. Horace Greeley 
in the Log Cabin, on the side of the opposition, 
took issue with some of the articles, and gave them 
still wider circulation by replying to them in the 
fulminating style whicji later made him one of the 
most celebrated political journalists of the age. Iff 
the campaign of 1844 he was one of the most efficient 
speakers and writers in the State in behalf of Col. 
Polk, his political friends pitting him against such 
men as Thomas Williams, who was afterwards selected 
by Congress to deliver the eulogium upon Abraham 
Lincoln. He was subsequently elected to the State 
Assembly. Here he soon distinguished himself, and 
there was a heated rivalry between him and Thomas 
Burnside, Jr., a son of Judge Burnside of the Supreme 
Court, and a son-in-law of Simon Cameron, then a 
Democrat, for the position of leaderof the Democratic 
party in the House. In this competition Burrell was 
victorious, and it is admitted by both friends and 
political opponents that he was the ablest partisan 
and the most eminent orator in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 

At that time in Pennsylvania the nominations for 
the judiciary were made by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and a vacancy occurring in 
Burrell's district, the Governor sent in his name to the 
Senate for president judge. After. a contest he was, 
as we have before said, rejected in that body through 
political motives and probably through some per- 
sonal dislikes. It was deemed expedient to vacate 
this appointment, which being done, John C. Knox, 
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of Tioga, was appointed, confirmed by the Senate, 
and commissioned in his stead. 

Judge John 0. Knox presided for the first time in 
the Westmoreland courts at May term, 1848. The 
minutes contain the following entry : 

" At 11 o'clock a.m., 22d May, 1848, the Court met 
John C. Knox, of Tioga County, appeared in court, 
and was conducted to the Bench by Judge Burrell, 
when the commission of the said John C. Knox from 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl., ap- 
pointing him President Judge of the Tenth Judicial 
District of Penna., composed of the counties of West- 
moreland, Cambria, Indiana, and Armstrong, dated 
the 11th day of April, 1848, was read." 

When the courts opened Judge Burrell then prac- 
ticed before Judge Knox. 

In 1850 the constitution of the State was amended 
so as to place the election of the judges in the hands 
of the people. Judge Burrell was nominated by his 
party and 4 easily elected. 

Then for November the 17th, 1861, is this minute: 

" Immediately Jter adjournment the Members of 
the Bar met in the Court-House, for the purpose of 
giving J. C. Knox a complimentary dinner. H. D. 
Foster, Esq., was called to the chair, and H. Byers 
Kuhns was appointed secretary. On motion, J. M. 
Burrell, W. A. Stokes, and Alexander McKinney ap- 
pointed a committee to select the place and make all 
necessary arrangements." 

In the year 1851, Judge Knox was elected judge 
for the counties of Venango, Clarion, Jefferson, and 
Forrest 1 In 1858 he was appointed to the Supreme 

i - meoroaT, Mot. 17, 1SS1. 
"TonuHoi.J.aijnx: 

"8m,— The mmntero of the Bar of Weftmoreleod Ooooty, demrone to 
aprwon your retirement from the Beach of tide' Dmtrict their frel- 
Ibbb of wni ■ItanhmBBt far the coarteey which yon here aaiformly 
anowa Omm, their admnratioa of yoar ability, their appredatftoa of yonr 
piufaaauiitl learning,' their eoefldeaoe U yonr integrity, end their Ugh 
ceace of them prirato Tirtnce and legal aocomplicbmento which bare 
; year PrcnUeacy la thai Dfctriot, a delightfal friend, 
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ttwfflbepfoaperoaaeadhappy. 

"To teettfy to thcee faaUaaa, we reapeetfally roqecet yoar oooaptance 
of a Pnbtte Dinner at eoch time as mey aalt yoar eonrenieace. 
* With aiach reaped, yoar Meade, 
"H. D. looter. Jce. a Clarke. John Arwertrong. 
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the manner in which I hare performed the dotiet of my office daring 
the time that I hare p w a f dad In yoar coanty. And I amnre yon, gentta- 



Beneh to the racancy eansed by the death of Penn- 
sylvania's most eminent jurist, Hon. John Bannister 
Gibson. He resigned from this position to become 
attorney-general under Governor Pollock, and in 1861 
he went to Philadelphia to practice law with Derid 
Webster. He soon after became afflicted with soften- 
ing of the brain ; and was sent to the asylum, and 
is now (1882) an insane inmate of the State Insane 
Asylum at Norristown. 

On the morning of Feb. 16, 1852, the new commis- 
sions of J. If. Burrell, president judge, and of James 
Bell and David Cook, a sso ci a t e judges, being read, 
court opened. Judge Burrell acted as judge in this 
district until I860, when he was appointed judge of 
the District Court of the United States for Kansas, 
then one of the Territories. 

Judge Barrell's wife was Hiss Anna Richardson, 
a woman of great beauty in her youth, of liberal ac- 
complishments, and of handsome fortune. He left 
a family of a widow and several children. In re- 
ligion his family were Old-School Presbyterian. He 
was a man of taste* and refinement, and what he did 
he did well. He built a fine house at Greensburg for 
a residence, and its excellent location, tasteful grounds, 
and convenient appurtenances are duly appreciated 
by its present owner and occupant. He had a well- 
selected library, and played with singular, skill upon 
the violin. He had splendid social qualities, but a 
delicate constitution. From the first as a judge lie 
created a favorable impression in every court in 
which he presided, and gave general s atisfacti on. 

Judge Kimmell, of Somerset, and Judge Agnew, 
afterwards Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, presided in 
these courts at sundry times in the adjudication of 
causes in which Judge Burrell was disqualified dur- 
ing his tenure of office. 

JOSEPH BUFTINGTON, 

for many years president judge of the district of which 
Westmoreland County was a part (the " old Tenth 9 '), 
was born in the town of West Chester, Chester Co., 
Pa., on the 27th day of November, 1808, and died at 
Kittanning on the 8d day of February, 1872. Tho 
ancestors of Judge BufBngton were Friends or Qua- 
kers, who left the county of Middlesex, England, and 

aen, that, a» far at the Infeattoa ai ooaocraod, yoa do bm no 
Jnatfce. Aa to note, I aai eonedoaa that yoar partJattt? bob 
•to h m tu w onwrn o nd ctj o ac by bo nuene earnered. 
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pioftmtooal and personal, I bare been treated In the Made* 
I am prond of yoar good opinion, end hope ever to retain lt,aadaHbougfc 
oar ofldal relation ie about to be eerered, my earnest wteh is that the tie 
that eonneete at at men and member* of the aame noble profeauoa may 
nerer be weakened or destroyed. 

M I caaaot forego the pleaanre of meeting yoa at the feetl re board, and 
therefore accept yonr inrltation, and name Friday evening of thai week 
at the moat convenient time. 

"With ccn tt monto of high regard, 

u I remain, gentlemen, traly yonr friend, 

"Jtnai 
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came to the Province of Pennsylvania shortly before 
the proprietary, and settled near Chadd's Ford, in 
Chester County, near the site of the battle of the 
Brandywine, where, his grandfather, Jonathan Buf- 
fington, had a grist-mill during the Revolution. His 
father, Ephraim Buffington, kept a hotel at West 
Chester, at a tavern stand known as "The White 
Hall," a venerable hostelry, and celebrated through 
that region for many years. It was here that the 
subject of this sketch was born and lived until his 
tenth year, when his father, in hopes of bettering his 
fortunes in the West, left West Chester, came over 
the mountains, and settled- at Pine Creek, about five 
miles above Pittsburgh, on the Allegheny River. 
It was during this journey that the travelers passed 
through Green8burg, and it was at the old Rohrer 
House (afterwards the McQuaide House, and for 
many years' his favorite stopping- place), that Judge 
Buffington first saw a soft-coal fire. When about 
eighteen years of. age he entered the Western Uni- 
versity at Pittsburgh, then under the charge of Dr. 
Bruce, at which place he also enjoyed the instructions 
of the venerable Dr. Joseph Stockton. After pur- 
suing a liberal course of studies he went to Butler, 
Pa., and for some time prior to studying law he 
edited a weekly paper, called the Butler JReporiiory, 
and in company with Samuel A. Purviance, after- 
wards a well-known attorney of Allegheny County 
and attorney-general of the Commonwealth, he en- 
gaged in keeping a small grocery -store. Soon after- 
wards he entered as student-at-law the office of Gen. 
William Ayres, at that time one of the most cele- 
brated lawyers in Western Pennsylvania, under 
whose careful training he laid a thorough foundation 
for his chosen life-work. During his student life he 
married Miss Catharine Mechling, a daughter of 
Hon. Jacob Mechling, a prominent politician of that 
region, and for many years a member of the House 
of Representatives and Senate of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Mechling was originally a native of Westmoreland 
County, and was married to Miss Drum, an aunt of 
Hon. Augustus Drum, M.C. from Westmoreland, of 
Gen. Richard Drum, U.S.A., and of Maj. Simon 
Drum, who was killed in the Mexican war. 

In the month of July, 1826, he was admitted to 
practice in Butler County, and in the Supreme Court 
on Sept. 10, 1828. He remained at the Butler bar for 
about a year, but finding at length that the business 
was largely absorbed by the older and more expe- 
rienced practitioners, he determined to seek some new 
field of labor, and finally settled upon Armstrong 
County, to which place he removed and settled at 
Kittanning, where he resided continuously until his 
death. Here his industry, integrity, and close appli- 
cation soon brought him to the front of the bar, and 
although the first years of his professional Uife were 
ones of hardship and narrow means, yet in a few years 
he was in possession of a practice that absorbed all 
his time and afforded a good income. 



From coming to manhood Judge Buffington took 
a strong interest in politics. At the inception of the 
anti-Masonic party in 1881, or thereabouts, he became 
one of its members, and served as one of the delegates 
to the National Convention of that body which met 
at Baltimore in 1882 and nominated William Wirt 
for the Presidency. During those years he was sev- 
eral times nominated for the position of State senator 
or member of the House of Representatives, but with- 
out success, bis party being largely in the minority. 

In 1840 he joined the Whig party, taking an active 
part in the election of Gen. Harrison, and serving as 
one of the Presidential electors on the Whig ticket. 

During the years that intervened from his coming 
to Kittanning until 1848, Judge Buffington was closely 
engaged in the line of his profession. Patient, labo- 
rious, and attentive, full of zeal and energy for his 
clients' causes, he had acquired an extensive practice. 
He was constantly in attendance upon the courts of 
Clarion, Jefferson, Armstrong, and Indiana, and his 
services were often in demand in other counties. He 
was connected in all the important land trials of that 
region, and his knowledge of this intricate branch of 
the law was thorough and exhaustive. Said one of his 
life-long friends, "To speak of Judge Buffington's 
career as a lawyer would be a history of the judicial 
contests in this section of the State for more than a 
quarter of a century. He had a large practice in 
Armstrong, Jefferson, Clarion, and Indiana Coun- 
ties, tfye courts of which counties he regularly at- 
tended. It was my pleasure to be with him, either 
as assisting or opposing counsel, in many of these 
counties. It may not be forgotten that in those early 
times in the judicial history* of middle Western Penn- 
sylvania the bar constituted a kind of peripatetic as- 
sociation, all and each contributing his share to the 
social enjoyments of the occasion, and to the instruc- 
tion of the unlearned in law, of the obligations which 
were imposed upon them. These unions at different 
places created necessarily many happy reminiscences. 
But, like the schoolmaster of the village, ' the very 
spot where once they triumphed is forgot. 1 

" It cannot be forgotten or denied that Judge Buf- 
fington was a conscientious, fair-dealing, and upright 
lawyer. He had imbibed so largely of the privileges 
and excellencies of the profession, knew so much of 
it and the rightful manner of pursuing it, that to him 
chicanery was fraud ; technicality, folly ; and injus- 
tice a crime." 

In the fall of 1843, Judge Buffington was elected a 
member of Congress as the Whig candidate in the dis- 
trict composed of the counties of Armstrong, Butler, 
Clearfield, and Indiana, his competitor being Dr. Lo- 
rain, of Clearfield County. In 1844 he was re-elected, 
his competitor being Mr. McKennan, of Indiana 
County. During his service in the House he acted 
with the Whigs in all important measures, among 
others voting against the admission of Texas on the 
ground of opposition to the extension of slave territory. 
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His fellow-townsman and warm personal friend, 
Hon. W. F. Johnston, hiring been elected Governor, 
he appointed Judge Baffington, in 1849, to the posi- 
tion of president judge of the Eighteenth Judicial 
District, composed of the counties of Clarion, Elk, 
Jefferson, and Venango. This position he held until 
1861, when he was defeated in the judicial election 
bj Hon. John- C.Knox, the district being largely 
Democratic. 

In 1862 he was nominated bj the Whig State Con- 
vention for the judgeship of the Supreme Court In 
the general overthrow of the Whig party that re- 
sulted in the defeat of Gen. Scott for the Presidency 
that year, Judge Buffi ngton was defeated, his com- 
petitor being the late Chief Justice Woodward, of 
Luzerne County. 

The same year he was appointed by President Fill- 
more chief justice of Utah Territory, then just organ- 
ized. He was strongly urged by the President per- 
sonally to accept, as the position was a trying one, 
and the administration wished it to be filled by some 
one in whom it nad confidence. Its great distance 
from civilization and the customs of the country, 
which were so abhorrent to his ideas, led him, how- 
ever, to decline the proffered honor. 

On the resignation of Hon. J. Murry Burrell, 
judge of the Tenth District, he was appointed to that 
position, in the fall of 1856, by Governor Pollock, 
with whom he had been a fellow-member of Con- 
gress, and with his appointment commenced a close 
and intimate acquaintance with Westmoreland County 
and its citizens that lasted until bis death. 

In the fall of 1866 he was elected to fill the position 
to which he had been appointed for a term of ten 
years. In this election he had no contestant, the 
opposition declining to nominate through the advice 
of their then candidate for the Presidency, James 
Buchanan, a special friend of the judge's for many 
years. This position he held until 1866, when he was 
again elected to fill the judgeship for another term of 
ten years. 

This he resigned in 1871, when failing health ad- 
monished him that the judicial labors, already be- 
yond the power of any man, were too great for one 
who had passed the meridian of life and had borne 
the heat and burden of the day, whilst others more 
vigorous had fallen by his side. It was hard, indeed, 
for one whose mind was skilled to greatness and 
trained to labor to listen* to the demands of a feeble 
frame whilst yet that mind was in the vigor and 
strength of maturity. But, sustained by the con- 
sciousness of duty well done, and cheered by the 
united voice from without proclaiming his life's mis- 
sion to the public nobly performed, he left the battle- 
field of life and lived (as was his wont) amid the 
brighter joys of social and domestic love, himself the 
centre around which the affections of a dear home 
clustered. He was again in private life after forty- 
six years' connection with the bench and bar of the 



Commonwealth, to the thoroughness and industry of 
which the State Reports for the forty yean preceding 
bear silent but eloquent witness. 

Surrounded by friends and every comfort of life, 
the following year passed quickly, but, as in the case 
of many an overworked professional man, the final 
summons came without warning. On Saturday, Feb. 
8, 1872, he was in his usual health, and on rising from 
dinner went to an adjoining room, across which he 
commenced walking as was his wont. His wife com- 
ing in five minutes afterwards found him lying on the 
sofa in the sleep that knows no waking. He was 
buried with the services of the Episcopal Church, of 
which he had been an attendant, officer, and liberal 
supporter for many years. Of Judge Buffington as a 
lawyer we have spoken ; as a citizen he was public- 
spirited, and as a neighbor he was kind and sympa- 
thetic; all his intercourse with his fellow-men was 
marked with a courtesy and quiet dignity that im- 
pressed one as being in the presence of one who was 
a gentleman in the true sense of the word. His 
memory is a rich legacy to friends who survive. 

JUDO* JAMB8 A. LOGAN. 

On Monday morning, May 8, 1871, accompanied 
by Judge M. P. McClannahan, one of the associate 
judges, and the only one in the county at that time, 
his colleague, Judge Robert Given, being in Califor- 
nia, Judge Logan took his seat upon the bench, and 
directed the crier to open the courts. He then handed 
his commission from Governor Geary, appointing him 
president judge of the Tenth Judicial District, to the 
prothonotary to be read. The commission empower- 
ing him to hold the said office until the first Monday 
of the next December was then read. 

Judge Logan was a native of Westmoreland County, 
born in the limits of Burrell township. He received 
his education at Elder's Ridge Academy, a prepara- 
tory school in Indiana County, and studied law with 
William A. Stokes, Esq., and with the Hon. H. P. 
Laird, and on motion of W. H. Markle, Esq., was 
admitted to practice on the 16th of May, 1868. After 
his admission to the bar he entered into partnership 
with Mr. Markle, and remained with him until the 
senior member of the firm was appointed collector of 
United States revenue of this congressional district. 
He was shortly after his admission appointed solicitor 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and after the South- 
west Railway was incorporated was selected to man- 
age the legal affairs of that road, of which he was also 
a director. 

He applied himself with diligence to the study of 
the law, and soon evidenced legal talents of more 
than ordinary degree. He acquired a good practice, 
and was prominent as a rising politician in the Re- 
publican party, and was mentioned as a candidate 
for Congress a year or two prior to his appointment 
as judge. 

Judge Logan presiding with satisfaction in each of 
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the three counties of his district under this appoint- 
ment, was nominated by the Republican party as its 
candidate for election, and was easily elected over 
Silas M. Clark, Esq., of Indiana, his competitor in the 
Democratic party, his party having a majority in the 
district. He presided after his election over all the 
courts of the district until Westmoreland was made 
a separate judicial district by the Constitution of 
1874, when he was retained as judge of this county 
alone. Over the courts of this county he presided 
with eminent ability, firmness, and skill until he 
resigned, in 1879, to accept the position of Assistant 
General Solicitor of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a 
position in the legal department of that corporation 
which he was the first to occupy. 

JUDGE JAMBS A. HUNTER. 

The Hon. James A. Hunter, the present incumbent 
of this distinguished office, upon the vacancy occur- 
ring by the resignation of Judge Logan, was com- 
missioned as president judge of the Tenth Judicial 
District by Governor Hoyt, July 12, 1879, his com- 
mission running to the first Monday of January, 
1880. On the 14th of July, 1879, Judge Hunter took 
his oath of office. In the election of the fall of 1879 
to fill this vacancy Judge Hunter was elected by the 
people of Westmoreland their law judge for ten 
years. 1 

JOHN BTEKS ALEXANDER. 

At the beginning of the present century, Westmore- 
land, relatively speaking, was yet in the backwoods. 
At that time there were no turnpikes, not to say 
canals or railroads. Although the people were in- 
dustrious and energetic, yet they were, as is always 
the case in like circumstances, in too many instances 
inclined to be quarrelsome and fond of litigation. 
The class which made up the great majority of the 
early inhabitants were proverbially fonder of the 
sight of a court-house than a church. Its county 
town was, therefore, taking all things together, a good 
location for a young lawyer of able body and practi- 
cal mind — characteristics and acquirements which 
nearly all the eminent lawyers of that day possessed 
in a marked degree. Among these first lawyers was 
John B. Alexander. 

John Byers Alexander was born in Carlisle, Cum- 
berland Co., Pa., and emigrated to Greensburg early 
in the present century. He was admitted to the 
Westmoreland bar on motion of William Wilkins, 
Esq., at the December term of court, 1804. He opened 
his first office here, engaged in the practice of the law, 
and resided here until the war of Eighteen -Twelve 
commenced. Mr. Alexander had been liberally edu- 
cated, having been graduated at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, when that institution had a first-class repu- 
tation. He was a good Latin scholar, readily reading 
and explaining old law writers to the court. In his 

1 8m biographical sketch of Judge Hunter. 



old age he was heard to quote Horace in the original 
in ordinary conversation with gentlemen of culture. 
But Coke says that the law is a jealous mistress, and 
requires an undivided attention. Alexander was of 
the same opinion, and had little regard for any lit- 
erary pursuit outside of his profession. He was no 
politician, and read no newspapers, novels, maga- 
zines, or histories. His -sole literary recreation was 
the reading of Shakspeare. This he knew so well 
that he quoted it regularly in court, and could repeat 
whole scenes without any mistake, and with proper 
manner and pronunciation. And to him, in his 
profession, the great dramatist was undoubtedly of 
great use, and particularly in this, that it supple- 
mented him with a fund of quotations with which in 
addressing juries he could relieve the dryness and 
dullness of professional language. 

His father having a large family to support, he, 
after having received his collegiate education, was 
thrown upon his own resources. He studied much, 
worked hardly and carefully, and as a return rose to 
the front rank at the bar, and gained the best practice 
in the county. 

Only on two occasions did he allow his mind to be 
drawn away or diverted from the practice of his pro- 
fession, in which he was making money and gaining 
reputation. The first of these occasions was the war 
of Eigh teen-Twelve. When that war with Great 
Britain commenced he collected a company of volun- 
teers, and served with credit under Gen. Harrison in 
several engagements with the British and Indians. 
The name of his company was "The Greensburg 
Rifles/' and an account of' its services in that cam- 
paign will be found in the chapter of this book in 
which the subject of that war is treated of. 

After his return he resumed the practice of the law, 
rose to the head of the Greensburg bar, and obtained 
a lucrative practice in this and the adjoining counties. 
But notwithstanding his peaceful profession, Alex- 
ander' still retained a taste for military display. His 
town of Carlisle had been the site of a British bar- 
racks and a military rendezvous, and hence there 
had grown up among the inhabitants an admiration 
of a soldier's character and a fondness for a soldier's 
life. But in the case of Alexander, he was born with 
the instincts of the soldier, and members of his family 
had raised the name to distinction in the military 
annals of the Revolutionary era on the side of the 
colonies. The title for which he felt a fondness and 
expressed a preference was the familiar one of " Major," 
by which he was known all over the State, and which 
he justly and honorably had earned in the field. 

Moved by this military taste, Alexander raised a 
company of artillery for " parade duty,", when 

u No war or battle's sound 

Was heard the world around; 
The Idle spear and shield were high up hung; 

The hooked chariot stood,' 

Unstain'd with human blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the nrmed throng." 
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The company wh the model company of the mili- 
tary division in which the militia of the State wat 
divided, and was truly a fine one in appearance. The 
men were handsomely uniformed, were all over six 
feet in height, and their two handsome brass cannons 
were drawn by large gray horses. The rank and file 
consisted of substantial farmers and stout mechanics 
and laborers. In rich and gaudy uniform, Alexander 
always commanded in person, and he expended a 
large sum of money in equipments, horses, and dona- 
tions, fie, with his company, turned out in honor of 
Lafayette when he passed through the southwestern 
part of our county, and he commanded this company 
in person at the execution of Joseph Evans. 

Alexander not only encouraged the profession of 
arms by his example, but he went so far as to ac- 
knowledge the code of honor in theory and practice. 
He fought a duel with a Mr. Mason, of Uniontown, 
Fayette Go. They exchanged shots, but neither was 
wounded. Both desired a second fire, but the seconds 
refused on the ground that the point of honor for 
which they fuugh* did not require another interchange 
of deadly missives, and neither had the satisfaction 
of putting a bullet-hole into the body of his antago- 
nist. 

This fondness for military parade and display thus 
became rather a weakness with Alexander. As he 
grew older he became vain of military titles and 
reputation, and jras easily cajoled and flattered on 
this point. 

His military reputation, however, rested on a more 
substantial foundation. Of his popularity, based upon 
his military exploits, is related a curious incident 
Some time about 1838, when San ford, who introduced 
upon the stage the " Jim Crow" minstrelsy, intended 
to dance and sing, Alexander was in Pittsburgh, at- 
tending the Supreme Court. He went to the theatre, 
and on his appearance in the boxes it was suggested 
to Sanford to make him a compliment Jim Crow 
improvised the following : 

u 01«G«n'nl Harrison, 

H« wu the trig commander, 
And the next big hero there 
Wai Major Alexander I 
M So wheel about," etc. 

This drew attention to the box of Alexander, and 
was received with uproarious applause. The old Major 
was highly gratified. 

. But on his return from the war he quietly returned 
to his profession, not using his military reputation as 
a stepping-stone to popular favor. His military ser- 
vices were such as to have made him a distinguished 
citizen of the county had they not been very largely 
lost sight of in his more brilliant reputation as an 
eminent lawyer. In this character shall we chiefly 
regard him in this sketch. 

The second and less fortunate occasion which drew 
off his attention from the agreeable toil of the office 
and the bar was his election to the State Assembly. 



Prior to that, and until the advent of Gen. Jackson 
into the political arena, he had taken no part in poli- 
ties. At that time he avowed himself a strong Jack- 
son man. The individuality and the upright and 
simple character of that remarkable leader drew to 
his support many of contrary political opinions and 
preferences. On the first evidences of the popular- 
ity of that military citizen he was claimed by both 
parties which were then in antagonism, and probably 
the Federalists, or Whigs, had more right to class him 
with those in their faith than had the Democrat- 
Republicans. But Alexander, although a Federalist 
of Federalists, was among the first of Jackson's sup- 
porters in Westmoreland, and remained .the friend of 
his administration, without the hope of preferment or 
of party patronage. 

In 1884 one of the representatives of Westmoreland 
in the General Assembly, James Findlay, having been 
appointed Secretary of the Commonwealth by Gover- 
nor Wolf, a vacancy was made in the representation, 
which was filled at a special election by returning 
Maj. Alexander. 

The professions of the law and of arms have from 
times of high antiquity been regarded as inimical 
professions. Inter arma *iktti kgm. But Alexander 
was attached to both of them. It may be said of him 
too, as it was said of another, that law was his busi- 
ness and arms was his recreation, in relative degrees. 
For politics, however, he had no predilection. It is 
seldom that eminent lawyers are successful as politi- 
cians or as legislators, and especially when they enter 
public life advanced in years. The political and leg- 
islative careers of such eminent jurists as William 
L. Meredith and James M. Porter, of Rufiis Choate 
and Horace Binney, were in nowise successful, and 
certainly added nothing to their reputation as law- 
yers. 

Alexander was unanimously elected to fill the va- 
cancy, and thereupon went to Harrisburg. It was 
admitted by all that .his representative career was a 
failure. He was like a fish out of water. He there 
came in contact with men who, although they could 
scarcely have spelled their way through the horn- 
book, could have bought him and sold him in legis- 
lative trickery every hour in the day. For those he 
had the utmost contempt, and he appeared to regard 
the whole legislative body somewhat ss Gulliver 
regarded a similar assemblage in Li Hi put. Before 
the session closed he left them in disgust, mounted 
old " Somerset," and rode home. 

Thenceforth he took no part in politics whatever 
until 1840, when his old commander was nominated 
for the Presidency. During that campaign he con- 
sented to preside at a Harrison meeting at Greens- 
burg. He was then on the verge of eternity, and 
died shortly after, in the same year. 

The position of Mr. Alexander at the Westmore- 
land bar for a period of about twenty years is gener- 
i ally admitted to have been' at its head. There wp~» 
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then at the bar other lawyers who rose to eminence 
after his day, and at his day there were gentlemen 
who were justly regarded as able lawyers, but these 
were mostly younger and less experienced. Rich- 
ard Coulter, a younger man, was his superior in 
eloquence, Alexander Foster in extensive reading 
and discursive knowledge, and several others in gen- 
eral accomplishments, but when he was in the full 
vigor of his intellectual manhood, as a learned lawyer 
he had no superior. But in the end his inclination 
and ability for work decreasing with lost vigor, his 
former position was secured by others. 

Probably the great secret of the success of Alex- 
ander as a lawyer was his sedulous and exclusive de- 
votion to the profession of his choice. More than 
one of the text-writers and expositors of the English 
jurisprudence have, in giving their experience and 
advice, laid stress on the observation that to succeed 
at the law all thought of advancement elsewhere 
must be abandoned. Bacon, who undoubtedly was 
vain of his intellectual powers, admitted the superi- 
ority of Coke, his one-time rival for the enviable dis- 
tinction of being the oracle of that code which, 
taking shape in the Institutes^ soon after came to be 
regarded as a not unworthy rival of the imperial 
jurisprudence, the code of the civil law of the Latin 
civilization; and this superiority which Bacon ad- 
mitted in Coke he attributed not to superior intellect 
or attainments, but to a closer and more exclusive 
study of the groundwork and superstructure of the 
English common and statute law. It is said by 
Chitty, the elder, that the law. as a jealous mistress 
submits to no division of affection. It was a well- 
known apothegm, traceable to the earliest of the law- 
writers of England, and which Blackstone regards 
with the veneration due to a saying so old, and which 
he has made part of the text of the Commentaries, 
that to make a good lawyer, a lawyer sufficient to 
judge the laws, requires the ceaseless lucubrations of 
twenty years ; and all his disciples know that before 
the master entered upon that course of study which 
qualified him to expound the laws of his country, and 
to lay out the plan of a new academical science, he 
bade adieu to polite literature in elegant and expres- 
sive verse, entitled "The Lawyer's Farewell to his 
Muse," and which began " Shakspeare no more." 

In one particular the writer of the Commentaries 
seems in his actual literary experience to have been 
at issue with his own advice, for notwithstanding this 
adieu, and although he did devote himself to the mas- 
tery of the law, yet Blackstone really never did aban- 
don his Shakspeare, but was in his lifetime regarded 
one of the best fthaksperian scholars in England, and 
found time to annotate, correct the text, and offer 
valuable suggestions for an edition of the dramatist's 
works, edited by a friend towards the end of his life. 
But he read Shakspeare as a lawyer would read it. 

This advice Alexander followed in all parts. 
Shakspeare he did not and could not forego, — it was 



his vade-mecum. In Blackstone he saw the perfection 
of human reason, in Shakspeare the perfection of 
human wisdom. From the one he obtained his 
knowledge of law, and from the other his knowledge 
of human nature. In his speeches before the jury he 
constantly drew from the serious portions, the pro- 
verbial expressions, and the didactic moral passages 
of his author; and in his peculiar humor, when away 
from professional restriction, he acted, with appro- 
priate " 'Fore-God-well-said-my-lord-, and-with-a- 
proper-accent-and-manner," the comic scenes. 

The high reputation of Alexander as a lawyer was 
well deserved. His mind was a legal one, clear, logical, 
and practical, and from early life he had been a close 
and severe student. Once, when complimented upon 
his legal knowledge as if coming by nature, he re- 
plied, " I owe my legal knowledge, whatever may be 
its extent, to hard study. I rose and studied when 
others were in their beds." This habit of study 
he retained until old age. It was said that he read 
Blackstone every year, and at all favorable opportu- 
nities refreshed his memory with the other standard 
law authorities. In short, he read nothing but law- 
books and Shakspeare. 

As a sound and well-read lawyer he had, as we said, 
no equal at the Westmoreland bar, and in the special 
branch of the law relating to land title he had no su- 
perior in Western Pennsylvania. IJe was retained as 
counsel in many cases of disputed title in the court of 
last resort in the State, and even in some cases of a 
like character which were adjudicated in the highest 
court of the United States. He was the counsel in 
one particularly heavy land-title case on an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, wherein 
his adversary was the celebrated William Wirt. 
Alexander gained his cause, and the argument dis- 
played such legal acumen that he astonished the 
bench as well si the bar. At its conclusion he was 
complimented by Mr. Wirt and by Daniel Webster, 
who was present, and who expressed in his warm- 
hearted way his approbation of the manner he had 
handled his case, of his exposition of the law, and 
the profundity of his legal reasoning and learning. 
It is said, furthermore, that Alexander recognized 
these marks of approbation by such an expression as 
left a questionable doubt as to his appreciation of 
them ; for, as he was reputed one of the best lawyers, 
so he was reputed one of the best cursors in the State. 

In the intricate and abstruse practice of the land 
law of Pennsylvania Alexander was, without doubt, 
the superior of Wirt. Wirt was a politician, an' 
orator, and a literary man, but to the law alone had 
Alexander devoted an almost entire attention. If 
Wirt were the Bacon, Alexander was the Coke. 

His contemporaries used to relate many instances 
of his success at the bar in the management of his 
cases, and many anecdotes illustrative of his peculiar 
characteristics. Some of these have come down to 
our own times. 
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A young lawyer of Armstrong County ooce •©cured 
the services of Alexander in an important land trial. 
Alexander took the case, made an examination of it, 
and prepared a memorandum and brief. He duly 
attended the Armstrong court when the case was set 
for trial ; but having met an old acquaintance there, 
who, like himself, was of a convivial disposition, the 
Major became so intent in " fighting his battles o'er 
again' 1 that he did not care whether court kept or no. 
The Armstrong lawyer became uneasy, went to Alex- 
ander, whom he found in bed, told him that every- 
thing depended on his assistance, and that his client 
was anxious for the trial to proceed. Thereupon the 
Major asked for his saddle-bags, and opening them 
he took out a bundle of papers. " Take these papers," 
said he, with a hasty imprecation, "go into court, 
and if you cannot win the case upon them you are 
not much, of a lawyer." The young lawyer did so; 
he went into court, and entirely upon the precedent! 
and authorities cited in the papers drawn up by 
Alexander obtained a verdict in favor of his client. 
When the term o* court was over the young attorney 
called upon Alexander, who still remained in his 
room with his old military companion, and asked him 
what was his fee and what the services of both should 
be. " Why, you may charge as little as you please/' 
he replied; "but I'm not going to have all this 
trouble and toil for less than one hundred dollars. 11 

We have been told that the fees of Alexander were 
fair, moderate, and never exorbitant. He was no 
professional shark. Notwithstanding all the great 
land trials in which he was engaged, the largest fee 
he ever secured was one of a thousand dollars. 

He greatly distinguished himself in one of the most 
remarkable cases ever tried in the Westmoreland 
courts. A negro man named Tom Morgan had been 
charged with an attempt to commit a rape upon a 
girl who was weak in intellect if not actually im- 
becile. The outrage excited such indignation in 
Greensburg that a party of stout men armed them- 
selves with cowhides and wattles, dragged the black 
man from his house, and so beat and whipped him 
that nothing saved his life but the sheriff and the 
posse, who took him out of the hands of the mob, 
lodged him in jail, and placed a guard round the jail 
building. Before yet the excitement had subsided 
the negro was indicted in the Oyer and Terminer 
Court Eminent counsel, at private expense, was 
secured to assist the Commonwealth in the prosecu- 
tion. Conway, one of the first lawyers of Cambria 
County, and Coulter, one of the first lawyers of West- 
moreland, both of them eloquent advocates, were 
with the deputy attorney-general. 

When the case came on to be heard the negro was 
brought into court. A more pitiable appeal to a sen- 
sitive mind of our generation could not well be made 
than did this despised, friendless negro. But at that 
day a negro was regarded even in Pennsylvania as 
more a beast than a man. Popular prejudice was 



against him, and this popular prejudice was' insti- 
gated and then influenced by all arts and all argu- 
ments. The character of the prosecutor was lost 
sight of in the wide-spread opinion of the guilt of 
the prisoner. 

Mr. Alexander was designated by the court to take 
the cause of the defense. Among the first questions 
raised was the question of the competency of the 
prosecutor to testify. The question was one of the 
greatest importance in the trial of the cause, as her 
testimony was necessary for a conviction. To gain 
this position and allow the testimony both Conway 
and Coulter spoke, and doing so they addressed much 
of their discourse to the jury and to the audience, 
although towards the judge. They argued the point 
with ability and eloquence. A latitude was given the 
argument unknown in ordinary trials, for it was more 
than an ordinary trial. The court-house was filled 
with people, and the audience was in sympathy with 
the orators. Coulter acquitted himself with more 
than ordinary satisfaction. He displayed the highest 
gifts of the orator. In his peroration he addressed 
himself to the subject of his eloquent labor, and drew 
all eyes and all hearts to the girl as she sat there 
within the bar. She alone was unmoved, and there 
was something in her half-idiotic look which with the 
words and manner of the counsel drew all hearts to 
her in pity, so that the cause of the girl was made the 
cause of the people. The advocate had, from the 
pathetic and tragic rendition of his story, the bench, 
the jury, the audience, many of the bar, and even the 
prisoner in tears, and it was evident that if the point 
had been at the ruling of those who heard him their 
sympathy would have carried all before it. 

Mr. Alexander then rose to take exception at the 
court ruling for the admission of the testimony of the 
prosecutor in the case under reason of the law. He 
said that he had never, as counsel, been spoken to by 
the negro; that he cared nothing for him, whether he 
was white or black ; nor did he wish to extenuate his 
guilt if he were guilty; but that he desired to see the 
law vindicated. He then examined the condition of 
the girl. Where the counsel for the prosecution had 
raised pity he raised doubt; and where the one had 
appealed to sympathy the other appealed to reason. 
Those who listened soon began to perceive from the 
evidences of their own senses that the poor girl was 
but a demented creature, whose ideas of discriminating 
right and wrong were vague, and whose notions of 
female chastity were still vaguer ; and so the accused 
and the accuser stood on the same ground. 

But the counsel for the prisoner did not stop at this. 
He lost sight of his client in the magnitude of the 
cause. He brought to his case his stored-up learning 
of the common law, he recalled old judicial decisions, 
quoted black-letter authority from the law- Latin and 
Norman-French text-books of the Middle Ages, 
marshaled together all the maxims of the common 
law bearing on the capacity and the incapacity of 
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witnesses to testify, drew the legal distinction of 
idiocy, lunacy, and dementia, and brought the court 
from the fountain sources of legal wisdom down 
through a long series of English decisions to a modern 
date, and examining into the law of evidence as it 
was recognized in Pennsylvania, he applied his argu- 
ment to the case in hand ; and in the end ruled the 
court by quoting a recent decision of the president 
judge, where, in a similar case, the testimony of the 
main witness had been rejected. To the astonishment 
of the bystanders, who had expected that the prisoner 
would go to the penitentiary to serve out in solitary 
confinement the rest of his days, Tom Morgan walked 
out of the court-house a free man. 

As most everything connected with the life of such 
a distinguished man has some interest, we shall now 
have something to say on the family relations, the per- 
sonal appearance, and the habits of Maj. Alexander. 

His ancestors were Scotch-Irish, and they had emi- 
grated to this country before the Revolution. His 
father, Peter Alexander, was born in Cumberland 
County, Pa. The family were Whigs and patriots 
during the war of the Revolution. The wife of John 
B. was a Miss Smith, of Cumberland County, a sister 
of the wife of Dr. Poetlethwaite. He had no chil- 
dren. Two of his sisters married in Westmoreland ; 
one was married to Joseph Kuhns, Esq., and the other 
to Eli Coulter, Esq., the father of Gen. Richard 
Coulter and Alexander Coulter, Esq., of Greensburg. 
His wife survived him, and on her death the property 
went to the collateral heirs. Besides two sisters he 
had two brothers, Samuel Alexander, who was a lead- 
ing lawyer of the Carlisle, Cumberland County, bar, 
and Thomas Alexander, who once lived with his 
brother in Greensburg, and who was never married. 

In personal appearance he was a large, fat man. 
His height was about five feet ten inches, and his 
weight about the year 1834 must have been about two 
hundred and forty pounds. Of his personal appear- 
ance there is one thing which has been remarked by 
all those who remember him. He had a most re- 
markable head, and a description of it may not be 
uninteresting to the students of phrenology. It was 
unusually large, but not well rounded. It was elon- 
gated from the occiput to the sinciput, that is to say, 
it was inordinately long from the hind part of the 
skull to the forehead, and in this direction it was dis- 
proportionate to the height. It was large and promi- 
nent in front of the ears, extended far behind them, 
but was not developed in proportion above the ears. 
It seemed — from this description and judging scien- 
tifically—to be deficient in veneration and the moral 
sentiments. 

In the vigor of his life and manhood he had been 
well formed and muscular, but in his old age he had 
become very corpulent. His nose was large and 
straight, and his complexion between fair and florid. 
In his younger years he was undoubtedly a good- 
looking man, but the exposure of an active campaign, 



and careless and un watched habits in eating and 
drinking had in time made his skin and features 
rough. Yet even in his old age when in good humor 
he had a pleasant and genial smile, and when he 
chose his manners were polished and genteel. In 
company with women no man could be more gentle 
and good-humored. His rudeness belonged in great 
part to the times and the society around him. 

Alexander rose the year round at the break of day, 
studied his cases, answered his letters, and did the 
heavy part of his business before breakfast When 
his business did not absorb his attention he read in 
some law-book. After breakfast he visited the offices 
and taverns, and chatted with clients and acquaint-, 
ances. Although he kept a sideboard with liquors for 
callers, he treated at the taverns. He was no churl, 
and was popular with inn-keepers and drinking men. 
Although he has had, among a certain class, a reputa- 
tion for using blackguard expressions, yet he never 
descended to relate obscene stories or retail low gossip. 
In warm weather he slept in the afternoon, and had the 
habit of reading his favorite author in bed at night. 

In business transactions the integrity of Alexander 
was inflexible. He was never known to do a dis- 
honest or dishonorable action. No man could say 
that he ever defrauded him of a dollar. His hand- 
some fortune was all gained by honorable professional 
toil. In his marital relation he was a pattern. No 
lady in the days of chivalry was ever treated with 
more attention and courtesy than Mrs. Alexander. 
His character was really an elevated one, and it was 
only when the " times were out of joint" that he was, 
as he was commonly reported, rude, overbearing, or 
quarrelsome. 

He resided for years in a large brick house on 
Main Street, diagonal to the Methodist Church. 
This house with many alterations is now and has 
long been used for hotel purposes, and during the 
civil war obtained the name of the "Richmond 
House. 11 His law-office was in the same building. 
Some time between 1880 and 1840 he removed to the 
township. Then both his residence and law-office 
were in a house half a mile southwest of the borough. 
Every business day he rode into town on a beautiful 
sorrel horse with a silvery mane and tail, called 
" Somerset." He employed and amused himself in 
agriculture and horticulture, and in the improvement 
of the breed of cattle and. poultry. The culture of 
the fields became with him quite a hobby, and with 
all the modesty of his profession he always main- 
tained that his apples, hogs, turkeys, and chickens 
were the best in Westmoreland. 1 



i ACTION OF THE OOUBT ON THE DEATH OF JOHN B. ALEX- 
ANDER, ESQ. 
Mny term, 1840. 
From the Record /or Saturday morning, Ma§j 23, 1840: 
The court being in session, the Hon. Richard Coulter rote and an- 
nounced to the court the death of John Byers Alexander, Eea^, the 
eldest brother of this bar. 
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ALEXANDER WILLIAM FOSTER. 

Alexander William Foster was the son of Rev. 
William Foster, pastor of Octorara Church, in 8ads- 
bury township, Chester County, Pa., and was born 
October, 1771. He studied law under Edward Bard, 
Esq., in Philadelphia, and became a member of the 
bar in 1798. In 1796 the Foster family removed from 
Chester County to Meadville, in Crawford County. 
In the same year he was employed as agent and law- 
yer by the Holland Land Company. He soon ac- 
quired such a reputation in his profession that his 
practice extended from Pittsburgh to Erie. In 1812 
he was retained to go to .Greensburg to try a cause, 
and he so favorably impressed some litigants with his 
conducting of the case that he was retained by a 
number of suitors. He thereupon, instead of remov- 
ing to Pittsburgh to locate permanently, as he had in- 
tended, settled in Greensburg, where he remained 
and practiced law until 1881, a period of nearly twenty 
years. 

Upon settling l«ere he soon obtained a first-cLiss 
practice, which, after the manner of the time, extended 
to the counties of Indiana and Armstrong. He was 
considered one of the best of his profession in this 
j udicial district, and along with Coulter and Alexander 
formed the trio of leading lawyers at the bar of West- 
moreland. 

A personal friend has thus described some of his 
professional characteristics. Mr. Foster did not pos- 
sess the impassioned and florid eloquence of Richard 
Coulter, or the legjal profundity of John B. Alexander, 
but his professional attainments were said to have 
been more extensive than those of the former, and he 
had a mental acumen and a power of extorting truth 
from witnesses beyond the ability of the latter. But 
if his oratorical powers were not splendid, yet he had 
great copiousness of language, and with a fluency 
without error or hesitation could express his ideas in 
words suitable to the subject. The mult of his ora- 
tory was that it was not concise and chaste, but in- 



i of the bar unsnlnwusly desire the ordinary busi- 

and just tribute of ratpect to the meenory of their dece a s e d brother, 
and have an opportunity of attending his funeral :— Mr. Coulter said it 
f to gfre tssttsnonials at rasped to the memories of die- 
i at the bar by a suspension of the business on ac- 
eount at their decease, and he felt unmingled pleasure in offering to the 
court the full and entire ooncurrenos of all the members of the bar in 
that practice. He said the brethren of the bar all acknowledged their 
indebtedness to Maj. Alexander for the many advantages they individu- 
ally and collectively derived from their Intercourse at the bar with him. 
They recollected his rigorous intellect, which seised with a giant's grip 
» in which he was professionally engaged ; they recollected 
i of pleasant professional intercourss with the deceased, 
and now when he was removed from among them they desire to bear 
to bto memory the token of respect which was accorded by the profes- 
sion to their eminent brethren. He therefore moved the coart to ad- 
journ over thf t day. 

Pm- cwrimm. We have pleasure in announcing to yon our cordial ap- 
proval of the practice suggested, and sincerely Join with the members 
of the bar in their merited tribute to die memory of the deceased. 

The court then adjourned. 



clined to verbosity. If Foster was not profoundly 
learned in the law like Alexander, yet he was a well- 
read lawyer, and could always use, like ready change, 
all his legal information. Although inferior to Alex- 
ander before the court, he was superior before a jury. 
Here on an average he was equal to Coulter. He 
could not so readily move to wrath and tears, but 
could always expose knavery, detect fraud, and try 
to attain the truth in such away as to force attention, 
excite mirth, and move to laughter. He had too 
much of the milk of human kindness in his bosom 
to be bitterly sarcastic, but his speeches were often, 
enlivened with humor and anecdote. 

Mr. Foster was of a kindly, genial disposition, fond 
of company and conversation. His office was said to 
have been the best ever in Oreensbnrg for the study 
of the law. While other lawyers were res er ved, taci- 
turn, and often overbearing and supercilious, Foster 
was affable, courteous, and fond of communicating in- 
formation. He frequently conferred with his students, 
put cases to them, and held in his office a kind of 
moot court It was reported of several of Foster's 
students who rose to distinction in their profession 
that they learned more law orally from him than they 
had ever got by reading his books. Among his stu- 
dents were John Biddell, of Erie, Thomas Btruthars, 
of Warren County, and Calvin Mason, of Fayette 
County, who in 1818 fought a duel with pistols with 
John B. Alexander. He practiced' in Philadelphia, 
and died in that city. John F. Beaver also learned in 
the office of Mr. Foster all that legal chicanery which, 
added to his natural shrewdness, caused him to be 
considered the acutest attorney in the district, and it 
was in his office where Henry D. Foster, his nephew, 
got his law, upon whom the mantle of his uncle de- 
scended. 

Mr. Foster delighted in the subjects of agriculture, 
horticulture, and engineering; wrote many articles 
on the practical applicability of chemistry to farm- 
ing, and delivered many orations at the county fairs, 
then held at Greensburg. 

In 1820 and 1822 be was the Federalist candidate for 
Congress in the district composed of Westmoreland, 
Indiana, Armstrong, and Jefferson Counties. He was 
twice defeated because he was on the unpopular side. 
In 1820, in the strong Democratic county of West- 
moreland, he obtained a small majority. After the 
dissolution of the Federalist party he became an anti- 
Mason, and after the collapse of that party he became 
a Whig. 

In person he was of middle sixe and weight, rather 
inclined to leanness than corpulency. His face was 
good, but it ordinarily wore a mild, amiable, and 
rather melancholy expression. His. temperament was 
nervo-bilious, and his complexion sallow, with a ten- 
dency to pallor. He was greatly addicted to smoking. 
The cigar was his constant companion, and it was 
probably for his own use that he had hot-houses for 
the growth and cultivation of Spanish tobacco. 
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THE HANGING OF EVANS. 

No event in the history of the county was so much 
talked of and so long remembered as the hanging of 
Joseph Evans fox murder in 1830. 

From an old copy of The Republican, dated 23d 
April, 1830, we briefly abstract the statement of the 
condemned man, made six days previous to his exe- 
cution, which took place on Tuesday, 20th April, 
1830, on a hill east of the town, and between the 
Southwest Railway and the Main Street, and was 
witnessed by several thousand people, who had gath- 
ered on the hillsides from far and near to see the law 
commit murder. 

Evans at the time of his execution was scarcely 
twenty-two years of age. He was even then some- 
what wild, having been engaged repeatedly in fights, 
and in tarring and feathering 'and riding on a rail a 
man who had been guilty of beating his wife, clean- 
ing out a house of ill fame, riding on a rail, shaving 
the heads, and tarring and feathering two married 
men there caught, and breaking the jaw of a son of 
one of these men for inquiring into the matter, burn- 
ing down another house of ill fame for two dollars, 
shaving the mane and tail of the horse of a Methodist 
preacher, and " lathering' 1 the preacher so that he was 
laid up for two weeks. He assisted in riding on a 
rail and tarring and feathering a man and a woman 
who were cohabiting together in violation of the com- 
mandments, and in a manner which did violence to 
Evans* moral principles. 

These little extravaganzas gave zest to his life in 
his travels, and finally he landed in Deny township, 
where, one Sunday evening, he got into a dispute 
with Cissler about stealing a pair of shoes, but over a 
pint of apple brandy they became good friends. 

The night before Christmas he amused himself by 
whistling the " Boyne Water," and was rewarded for 
his music by a vigorous attack from three gentlemen 
who did not fancy the tune ; but it seems he was able to 
cope successfully with all three, and from this appears 
to date the real trouble which resulted in his acci- 
dentally taking the life of Cissler, and in consequence 
thereof losing his own. 

On the morning before New Year he and others 
amused and regaled themselves with cards and 
whiskey, and finally a quarrel ensued, whereupon sev- 
eral of the party fell on Evans (who does not seem to 
have been a favorite) to beat him. He seized the fire- 
shovel and swung it back and forth to keep them off, 
when Cissler, who was not in the m&lee, came up to 
stop the fight, and accidentally received a blow on the 
forehead from the shovel, and fell back upon a large 
iron kettle. He breathed only a few times, but never 

spoke. 

Evans made no effort to escape ; but when a large 
crowd had gathered, and attempted to tie him, he 
resisted so violently that they desisted and kept out 
of his reach. He then took the rope and tied his 
!*£*> when the crowd beat and abused him con- 
21 



siderably, upon which be got himself loose, and 
" slashed" around indiscriminately. 

After the inquest he" was taken to Bairdstown, 
before Esquire Scott, and on the 2d of January, 1830, 
was lodged in jail in this place, and on the 18th of 
February, 1830, he was tried and found "guilty of 
murder in the first degree." 

In his comments upon portions of the evidence he 
is very severe, and alleges that it contains not one 
word of truth. 

At the execution he was perfectly calm, and re- 
marked to the sheriff, on surveying the assembled 
multitude, that " there were not so many people pres- 
ent as he had seen at such places." During the whole 
time from the time he left the jail, following the cart 
which contained his coffin, until the drop fell there 
was no sign of weakness or trepidation. Indeed, at 
the last moment he handed to some one on the plat- 
form below a drum, which he had used for a seat while 
the preparations were being perfected to launch him 
into eternity. 

At the scaffold the people, estimated to number 
seven or eight thousand, were addressed by Revs. 
Laird, Hacke, and Steck, and, at request of Evans, 
a hymn was sung. He addressed the crowd, warning 
them against the vices of which he had been guilty, 
asserting the injustice done him by some of the wit- 
nesses, but forgiving all as he hoped for forgiveness. 
He seemed to be entirely resigned to his fate, and 
manifested no desire to live. 

This, with the two executions at Hannastown at a 
very early period, when that place was the county-seat, 
were the only ones that had taken place in this county 
until a generation after ; and now, after fifty years, 
it is the general judgment that the conviction and 
execution of Joseph Evans was more the result of 
clamor and prejudice, with also a considerable amount 
of false swearing, than from any regard for justice. 

James Findlay, Esq.— At the time of the trial of 
Evans the prosecuting attorney was James Findlay. 
The result showed that he only did his duty too well 
for justice and humanity, and it is a matter of regret 
that he could not have been retained for the defense 
of the unfortunate prisoner. 

At that time the bar of Qreensburg possessed high 
character and great ability. It was dignified by the 
profound legal erudition of John B. Alexander, 
resplendent with the florid eloquence of Richard 
Coulter, adorned by the extensive attainments and 
enlivened by the wit and humor of Alexander Foster. 
Other gentlemen of talent contributed to elevate the 
character of the profession by mathematical knowl- 
edge, and rapid and accurate habits of business, so 
that the bar of Westmoreland was second to none 
outside of Philadelphia. 

Prominent among these gentlemen— primus inter 
pares — was James Findlay, Esq. The mention of his 
name in the Evans trial suggested the idea that a 
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brief biographical sketch would be an appropriate 
and respectful contribution to the memory of one so 
worthy that he deserved a monument 

Although James Findlay possessed the undoubted 
ability to make a permanent reputation, yet he was 
so careless of future fame that he did nothing to per- 
petuate his memory with posterity. He " never wrote 
a book, built a house, planted a tree, or begot a child." 
For more than a generation his body has been mould- 
ering in the clay of a cemetery. 

James Findlay, Esq., was born in 1801, on a farm 
that belonged to his father, about three miles from 
Merceraburg, in Franklin County. It was situated 
about one-half mile from the Presbyterian Church of 
West Conococheague, of which Dr. John King was 
pastor, by whom James Findlay was baptized. By 
the way, the reputation of Dr. King has extended far 
beyond the Alleghenies, and his memory is still held 
in respect, by many, to the spiritual wants of whose 
ancestors this gentleman had administered. 

In the fall of 1813, and in the twelfth year of James 
Findlay's agt, hi* lather removed his family to Har- 
risburg, which had become the seat of State govern- 
ment. James Findlay resided at Harrisburg, and was 
a pupil at the best school in town until 1820, when 
he was matriculated at Princeton College, which was 
then regarded as one of the best institutions of learn- 
ing, in the United States, and whereat his brother 
Archibald and other relations had graduated. 

William Findlay had lived in a style of old-fash- 
ioned hospitality at Harrisburg, and in consequence 
of stringency in his pecuniary affairs he could not 
afford to keep James at Princeton until he graduated. 
He was forced to leave his alma mater and return to 
Harrisburg, where he became a student of law in the 
office of Francis R. Shunk, who was married to his 
only sister, who afterwards became so well known as 
the matronly lady that with such ease and dignity 
presided over the hospitality of the executive mansion 
at Harrisburg. 

After his admission to the bar by the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Dauphin County, James Findlay opened 
a law-office at York, in Eastern Pennsylvania. But 
York was an old county, her land titles well settled, 
and the litigation comparatively unimportant. So 
Mr. Findlay removed to Westmoreland County. On 
motion of George Armstrong. Esq.^ was admi tted to 
th e bar ofJ Steflns burg. Aug^ S L^.D. 1 

Treensburg was a good location for Mr. Findlay. 
The legal business was abundant and remunerative. 
Lawyers from Pittsburgh and other counties attended 
the courts of Westmoreland. The natural talents, 
liberal education, and thorough legal training of Mr. 
Findlay would soon have placed him at the head of 
his profession. In politics he had open to him a 
primrose path to honor and emolument. 

Upon his location in Greensburg he received the 
appointment of prosecuting attorney, the duties of 
which he discharged with integrity and ability. Dur- 



ing his term of office there was no composition of 
felony, and no escape of wealthy criminals by flaws 
in indictments. 

The name of Findlay was identified with Democ- 
racy, Gen. Jackson had been elected President of 
the United States, and Wolf Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. And so nation, State, district, and county 
were all in the hands of Mr. Findlay's political 
friends. To the public coffers his name was an 
" open sesame." Had James Findlay been ambitious 
of political distinction he needed but remain in West- 
moreland and adhere to his party, and every round 
of the political ladder was accessible to his footsteps. 
He could early have attained any position ever held 
by his worthy and honored father. 

In 1831, Mr. Findlay was elected to the Legisla- 
ture. He was re-elected in 1882 and 1888. In De- 
cember, 1833, Samuel McLean, who was Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, was elected to the Senate of the 
United States. Such was the reputation of James 
Findlay that Governor Wolf at once tendered him 
the vacant office. He resigned his seat in the Lower 
House, of which he was then Speaker, and accepted 
the office of Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

The old citizens of Westmoreland will remember 
that in the winter of 1834 there was a special election 
for a member of the Lower House to supply the vacancy 
caused by the appointment of Mr. Findlay. It was 
currently reported and believed that Governor Wolf 
had expressed a personal wish that Westmoreland 
would honor herself and the 8tate by sending to the 
Legislature a man qualified in talent and reputation 
to succeed James Findlay. 

" Suppose," said the leading citizens, " that West- 
moreland surprises and pleases the Governor by send- 
ing a better man 7" 

The notion tickled the political gossips, and so, 
amid much firing of cannon, wild roaring of the rab- 
blement, and great guzzling of powerful potations, 
Maj. John B. Alexander was unanimously returned 
to the Legislature. 

Historians inform us Caligula, Emperor of Rome, 
gave* his horse a place in the Senate, and had him 
proclaimed First Consul. As Maj. Alexander held 
the opinion that our legislators belong to the equine 
genus as clearly as donkeys, he astonished the Gov- 
ernor and natives by riding his splendid horse, Som- 
erset, to Harrisburg, and by doing nothing appa- 
rently while there but instructing the animal in the 
mysteries of legislation. It is said that after staying 
a few days in Harrisburg, and looking at and ming- 
ling with the members of the House, he mounted his 
splendid steed and came away, stating in language 
considerably more emphatic than elegant that they 
were a set of ignoramuses, and he would have nothing 
to do with them. 

James Findlay remained at Harrisburg, discharging 
the duties of the office of Secretary of State, until the 
inauguration of Governor Ri£ner. In the early part 
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of 1886 he removed to Pittsburgh and recommenced 
the practice of his profession. In politics there were 
many things unsuited to the mind and manners of 
Mr.. Findlay. „Their intrigues, violence, selfishness, 
and rancor must have often disgusted his candor, dis- 
turbed his equanimity, and shocked his refinement. 
His pecuniary affairs demanded some attention, and 
so instead of returning to Westmoreland he located 
himself in Pittsburgh and devoted himself to the 
duties of his profession. In a short time. he rose to 
prominence, gained the deep respect of his fellow- 
members of the bar and the confidence of clients. 

Francis R. Shunk, a gentleman of an old and re- 
spectable family in Eastern Pennsylvania, had mar- 
ried Miss Findlay, opened a law-office in Harrisburg, 
and filled several public offices. In January, 1889, 
he was appointed Secretary of State to Governor Por- 
ter. He held this office until 1842, when he removed 
to Pittsburgh, and entered into partnership with his 
brother-in-law, James Findlay. The partners ad- 
mirably suited each other. The superb penmanship, 
habits of order and industry, knowledge of forms, 
and strong constitution well fitted Shunk. for the 
manual labor of the profession, while Findlay could 
readily and amply supply the logic, rhetoric, and 
legal erudition necessary for success before court and 
jury. Of the pair it might be safely said, without an 
iota of irony, par nobile fratrum. The firm was on 
the high road to pre-eminent professional success, 
when, unfortunately, James Findlay took sick and 
died in 1848, in the forty-second year of his age, 
about a twelvemonth before Francis R. Shunk was 
elected Governor of Pennsylvania. 

It is somewhat singular that Mr. Findlay never 
married. He was so amiable in disposition, so reg- 
ular in habits and domestic in manners that he was 
well adapted to receive and confer happiness upon a 
proper partner. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Findlay was very 
agreeable. He was rather over than under middle 
height, straight, and well proportioned. His com- 
plexion was fair, his hair light brown, his forehead 
broad and high, and his features very pleasant, be- 
cause constantly expressive of kindness and good 
humor. His mouth was rather too large, but it was 
filled with regular and beautiful teeth as white as 
ivory. He dressed plainly, but with good taste, and, 
as he was very near-sighted, he always wore silver 
spectacles. His manners were courteous, and about 
all that he did there was an air of refinement. In 
this country, where there is no aristocracy, no gentry, 
no arbitrary distinctions, so that a proper classifica- 
tion of society becomes difficult, if not impossible, 
and yet there was about James Findlay that nescio 
quid, that peculiar je ne sais quoi, which makes even 
a total stranger feel that this is a gentleman. 

His morals were as pure as a virgin snow-drift. 
Coarse profanity and witty obscenity were common 
and, with some, commendable in his profession. Al- 



though not disposed to be rigidly righteous, Mr. Find- 
lay held both swearing and blackguarding to be contra 
bono* mores, — against good morals and good manners. 
He was not a member of any church, but his amiable 
disposition and enlightened conscience produced all 
the effects of true and heartfelt religion, namely, de- 
cency, integrity, and charity. "If cleanliness be 
godliness," then Mr. Findlay was a model Christian, 
for he was never guilty of a dirty skin, dirty garment, 
dirty trick, or dirty expression. 

The status of Mr. Findlay in his profession was 
highly respectable for one of his age. His mind was 
logical and discriminating, and his memory so good 
that he retained whatever he read. Wherever he 
practiced, he was employed against the best men of 
his professional cotemporaries. A legal friend, who 
knew him long and intimately, thus speaks of him : 

" I think I may say that no one ever enjoyed in a 
greater degree the respect and affection of his profes- 
sional brethren. This was strikingly manifested at 
the time of his death. The gentlemen of the Pitts- 
burgh bar paid him the unusual, it may be the un- 
precedented, mark of respect of closing their offices 
during his funeral." * 

RICHARD COULTER, JUSTICE 8. C. 
Richard Coulter was born in Allegheny County, 
Pa., in what is now .Versailles township, 1 in March, 
1788. He was early sent to Jefferson College, but he 
did not remain there for graduation. He read law 
with John Lyon, Esq., at Uniontown, Fayette Co., 
and on the 19th of. November, 1810, was admitted to 
practice in the courts of that county. 1 On Feb. 18, 
1811, on motion of John B. Alexander, Esq., he was 
admitted an attorney of the courts of Westmoreland. 
In 1816 and 1817 he was elected to the Assembly 
on the ticket in opposition to the then Republican 

1 William Findlay, the father of James, was an acUra and leading 
politician, whoae services were intimately connected with the history of 
the State of Pennsylvania. In 1790 he wai a member of the Convention 
which framed the constitution of the State and continued to be the 
fundamental law until 1838. In 1807 he waa choeen to be treasurer of 
the 8tate. In 1817 he was elected Governor of Pennsylvania, beating 
Joseph Hiester, the Federalist candidate, by a majority of several thou- 
sands. In 1820 he was again a candidate for Governor against the same 
man, and at this election he was defeated. In 1821, William Findlay 
was elected United States senator, and was a member of that body until 
the end of his senatorial term in 1827. 

The gentleman from whose reminiscences of Findlay we have so 
largely drawn thus wanders into the clouds : 

*• James Buchanan and James Findlay were both of Scotch-Irish de- 
cent, and were born at the same locality of Conococheague, near Mercers- 
burg. Both had been born and bred Presbyterians, and were both bap- 
tised by the same pastor, Dr. John King. They were both Democrats, 
one by conversion and the other by inheritance. They were both liber- 
ally educated, and both lawyers by profession. They were both bach- 
©lore. They were both moral men. They were both gentlemen in dress 
and manners. Had Buchanan died at the age of forty-two, he might have 
been esteemed to be a kind-hearted and generous gentleman, a good 
lawyer and patriotic dtiscn. Had Findlay lived until threescore and 
ten, he might have been President of the United States and been aa 
much denounced as James Buchanan." 

* There is now a coal town located near this spot called CoultersvUle. 

s His examining committee were James Boss, of Pittsburgh; Parker 
Campbell, of Washington ; and Thomas M eason, of Uniontown. 
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party. In 1818 he wm on what was called by the op- 
position the Federal ticket, and was elected to the 
same office, and was the only one elected on that ticket 
So, also, in 1819. In 1820 he was a candidate ou what 
was called the Independent Republican ticket for 
the same office, and was the only one elected on that 
ticket, the Democratic ticket going through for the 
rest. In 1821 he was defeated by ninety-three votes. 
In 1826 he was nominated as an independent candi- 
date for Congress, James Clarke being the regular 
Democratic nominee, and was elected. In 1828 he was 
elected without opposition. He was also elected in 
1880 and 1832, then as the regular Democratic nomi- 
nee, but in 1834 was defeated by Mr. John Klingen- 
smitb. 

In the mean time he had practiced law until Sept 
16, 1846, when he was appointed a justice of the Su- 
preme Court by Governor Shunk, and again, after 
the approval of the Senate, Feb. 17, 1847, from which 
time his commission ran for fifteen years. Under the 
then new constitution, Oct 2, 1861, he was elected 
and commissioneu associate justice for fifteen years, 
he having drawn the long term. He died Tuesday, 
April 20, f852, at Oreensburg, Pa. 

What follows may convey something of an impres- 
sion, although an inadequate one, of the political, 
legal, and literary character, as they are evidenced in 
the public career of this distinguished citizen. 

When, in 1832, Mr. Coulter was sent to Congress, 
he was sent as the leader of the Democratic party in 
the county. He was the best speaker and writer in 
his party here, and he had made such a reputation in 
Congress that the Democrats at home were proud of 
their representative. But most unfortunately Mr. 
Coulter disagreed with his constituents and with the 
Jackson administration on the subject of the United 
States Bank and the custody of the public money. 
As he was a strong advocate of the recharter of a 
national bank, the Democrats of his district refused 
to renominate him, when he offered himself to the 
people as a volunteer candidate. The congressional 
district was then composed of Westmoreland and In- 
diana, and it was thought that he, by his eloquence 
and personal popularity, would overcome the usual 
Democratic majority in Westmoreland. The Demo- 
crats put in nomination against him John Klingen- 
smith, a plain man of German descent, but an active 
and insinuating party man of some influence among 
his own class. He was chosen as the strongest man 
in the county. There was at that time in those dis- 
tricts wherein this German element predominated a 
marked clannish or national feeling. A man of Ger- 
man descent, who spoke the German language, would 
always receive more than his party vote. It was held 
that Klingensmith would receive the votes of all his 
frcundschaft, and of persons who, although not Demo- 
crats, were of Teutonic descent. Indiana was an 
anti-Masonic county. Coulter was a well-known 
Mason, who in the violent disputes with the anti- 



' Masons had been put forward as a champion of the 
" brethren of the mystic tie." To obtain the vote of 
Indiana County he openly renounced Masonry. His 
letter of renunciation will be found in the old files of 

I the Oreensburg papers. The election was hot; his 
political opponents used every argument and every 
incentive to defeat him when it was possible to do so 
by dissension in his own party ; and notwithstanding 
his own high character and the great exertions of his 
friends he was defeated. He was a man of courage 
and of unquestioned talent, but he could not stem the 
strong current of Jackson Democracy. 

After his defeat Mr. Coulter withdrew from politics, 
and gave his whole time and attention to his profes- 
sion. His defeat in all probability was beneficial to 
him in more than one point His engagement in 
active political life had caused him to neglect his 
business pursuits. His habits henceforth became 
more even, and his attention ceasing to be distracted 
by the fascination of political life, he shortly obtained 
one of the most, if not altogether the most, lucrative 
practices at the bar. His defeat helped to make him 
a wealthy man, and in all probability prolonged his 
life. For the habits of a public life, such as it then 
was at the seat of government, were entirely different 
from those which prevailed about a county-seat of 

justice, and necessitated a continuous and tireless 
mental activity, and one scarcely ever in harmony 
with a judicial cast of mind. 

But although he had withdrawn from politics, it 
was generally known that he sympathized with the 
anti-Democratic party, which had then assumed the 
name of Whig. He voted in 1840 for Gen. Harrison, 
and in 1844 he was chosen chairman of the Clay and 
Markle County Committee. In this position he wrote 
and published a handsome, nervous address to the 
voters, which will be found in the files of the Greens- 
burg Intelligencer. To the astonishment of the pub- 
lic, shortly before the election he changed sides and 
openly voted for Shunk and Polk. 

The power of appointment of judges was then 
vested in the Governor. Some time in 1846 a vacancy 
occurred in the Supreme Court. Governor Shunk 
was petitioned to appoint Coulter to the vacancy. 
Among these petitioners the most active were the 
members of the Westmoreland bar without respect of 
party. They had some outside influence and co-oper- 
ation in their efforts. The Rev. James Brownson, the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church to which Coulter 
and his family were attached, was a nephew of Gov- 
ernor Shunk by marriage, his mother being a full 
sister of Mrs. Shunk. As Westmoreland had iven 
the Governor some two thousand majority, he could 
not well refuse the solicitation of the party leaders 
here. Coulter was therefore appointed by Governor 
Shunk associate justice of the Supreme Court in the 
stead of Justice Kennedy, deceased Jan. 8, 1847. 

In 1850 the constitution was amended so as to give 
the election of judges to the people. Among the 
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vacancies to be filled at the election of 1851 was that 
of chief justice and an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court. John Bannister Gibson and James 
Campbell were nominated for these offices by the 
Democrats, and William L. Meredith and Richard 
Coulter by the Whigs. All the Whig candidates- 
Governor and judges— were defeated except Richard 
Coulter, who was elected by a majority of some thou- 
sands over James Campbell. Mr. Campbell was a 
lawyer of Philadelphia, and was subsequently Post- 
master-General under President Pierce. 

The opinions of Judge Coulter while he was on the 
bench by appointment, and his upright conduct, were 
regarded by honest and religious men with so much 
favor that the Whigs tendered him the nomination 
without any intrigue or personal solicitation from his 
friends or himself. 

He early distinguished himself on the bench in an 
elaborate opinion in the case of David Hummell et 
al. versus Dr. Mercer Brown et al. t in which he at 
great length defined and gave judicial status to the 
legislative power of the State in the creation and con- 
trol of corporations, particularly those of an eleemosy- 
nary character. At the time of its rendition, 1847, 
it was regarded by lawyers as one of the ablest arid 
most eloquent opinions ever delivered from the bench 
of the Supreme Court. 

The character of Mr. Coulter as a judge was highly 
respectable. As a lawyer he may not have been equal 
to Gibson, but he was equal to Bell, of Chester, and su- 
perior to Rogers and Burnside. He was incorru ptible, 
and his course was such as to enlarge the confidence 
of appellants. While other judges were more or less 
controlled by the mastery of Gibson, Coulter was 
sternly independent. For example, on the Sunday 
law question he disagreed with all the other judges. 
On this question being brought before them they 
rested the observance of Sunday on the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. Judge Coulter regarded it as a Christian 
Sabbath, and rested its observance on positive com- 
mand from Almighty God. He assumed, in short, 
the higher law position. The arguments and opin- 
ions are found in the reports, and should be read by 
students. 

As a politician, Coulter was charged with incon- 
sistency and whimsical changes of opinion and party. 
But perhaps there were good sense and sound judg- 
ment at the bottom. He had been a Federalist, and 
became a Democrat under the wing of Jackson. The 
Jackson Democrats a long time maintained sound 
Federalist measures, — a protective tariff, a national 
bank, and a general system of internal improvements. 
The highest protective tariff bill that any of the old 
Congresses ever passed was signed by Andrew Jack- 
son in 1&28. But when Jackson adopted the opinions 
of the States' Rights men, and used the veto power to 
derange the financial system of the country, Coulter 
had the courage to resist the administration and 
maintain a consistent position. His conduct in 1844 



appeared very strange, but it was afterwards seen to 
be politic. It was understood by intelligent poli- 
ticians that if Binney and Le Moyne, the anti-slavery 
candidates for President and Governor, remained in 
the field Clay and Markle would be defeated. The 
election was to be decided by combinations and ar- 
rangement. Of this Coulter was fully aware, and no 
doubt knew that in maintaining a consistent position 
he was doing no good to Clay and Markle, and was 
only condemning himself to obscurity and the mo- 
notonous life of a dull country town. His influence 
with the leading Democratic leaders in the county 
was still strong; the past was forgotten, and they 
came to his aid when he called upon them. 

Mr. Coulter was fiercely and coarsely assailed for 
his renunciation of what Voltaire calls the " tom- 
foolery of Freemasonry" when he was a candidate 
for re-election to Congress. But he could not have 
obtained a majority in Indiana County unless he had 
renounced Masonry, and his connection with the 
Masons was broken off for the patriotic purpose, as 
was said, of serving the substantial interests of the 
whole country. It must be remembered that as a 
representative in Congress he occupied a front posi- 
tion. The election in this district was regarded with 
anxiety throughout the State, and his defeat was de- 
plored by the opponents of the administration. A 
leading opposition paper lamented his defeat in the 
following language : " Poor Pennsylvania I she is the 
Bceotia of the Union ! Where else could such a man 
as Richard Coulter have been defeated by such an 
unknown and illiterate person as his antagonist ?" 

Judge Coulter was well read in politics, theology, 
law, and literature. His private library, both law 
and literary, was excellent. The evidences of his 
scholarship will be found in his political controversy 
with Dr. Postlethwaite, his miscellaneous writings, — 
such as " The Burning of Hannastown," " Address" 
to the Whigs in 1844,— and in. his reported opinions 
when on the Supreme Bench. The controversy with 
Dr. Postlethwaite may be found in the old files of the 
county newspapers. While in Congress he made a 
very long speech for the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States, a copy of which in manuscript has 
been retained in his family. 1 His letter of re- 
nunciation of Masonry is beautifully written, and 
worthy of republication by reason of its literary 
merit. His speeches, addresses, and select miscella- 
nies would fill a well-sized volume. His style, easy 
and good, is also flowery, ornate, and oratorical. But 
he was a bachelor and fond of poetry and novels. Of 
all the lawyers at the Greensburg bar he was the 
greatest orator. Traditions of his powers and of his 
wonderful effect over jurors and even large assemblages 
are still preserved, and it is likely that no man of or- 



i We have had access to this, and we regard it a* a patriotic, scholarly, 
and profound argument, and an able presentation of that side of the 
controversy. 
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dinary intellect who heard his celebrated speech on 
the trial of Tom Morgan will ever forget its effect. 

Great at a lawyer as Judge Coulter was, those who 
are well informed as to his talents and parts are of 
opinion he might have been still greater and have 
been able to attain a higher position in his profession 
had he given all his time and abilities to that pro- 
fession. He was the best general scholar of all the 
lawyers at the Oreensburg bar, and a better one than 
any of the judges on the bench of the Supreme 
Court. 

In touching upon the moral character of Judge 
Coulter it may well be said that he had will-power 
sufficient to break away from the customs and habits 
which, although at that time were with professional 
men not bad, yet common, and such as were not re- 
garded without a certain degree of favor. But oppo- 
sitely all his influence was on the side of morality 
and religion. His professional character was stain- 
less. He was upright, truth -telling, and honorable, 
and made money by fair labor in his profession. In 
all the hot political contests he was never charged 
with meanness, chicanery, or the exaction of ex- 
orbitant fees. Although sometimes whimsical and 
charged with ill temper, he was a person of humanity, 
and disposed to protect the weak and friendless. Al- 
together he was an upright, moral man and a patriotic 
citizen. 

John F. Beaver. — The story of the life and pro- 
fessional services of John F. Beaver is so well told 
in the following article, which appeared upon the 
announcement of his death, and which was written 
by an able member of this bar and an intimate friend 
of Mr. Beaver, that we might mar it by adding any- 
thing to it that we have collected from other sources. 

John F. Beaver died at his residence at Newton 
Falls, Ohio, on the 12th of June, 1877. 

Although more than thirty years had gone by since 
Mr. Beaver left here, his name, fame, and person 
were still fresh in the recollection of many of our 
people. In fact, it was not possible for any who 
once knew him ever to forget him, as his genial char- 
acter and exuberant flow of animal spirits rendered 
him conspicuous in every company. 

He was born near Stoystown, in Somerset County, 
his maternal grandfather, Daniel M. Stoy, Esq., 
having given a name to that village as its original 
proprietor. His father, Henry Beaver, removed some 
years after, with his family, to Grapeville, in this 
county, where the subject of this sketch continued to 
live till about 1843 or 1844, when he removed to the 
place where he died. He left a widow and one son 
to enjoy a large estate, the fruit of his industry and 
economy. His physical organization was remarkable, 
and he excelled all his fellows in athletic sports and 
exercises which required strength and precision of 
muscular action. 

In his prime his weight was about two hundred 



and twenty-five pounds, bone and muscle, and old 
men still tell of his wonderful feats of skill and 
strength, which were always accompanied with some 
humorous freak to attract the crowd. For a wager 
he would stipulate to pitch a quoit into the hat of his 
antagonist fourteen times out of fifteen a distance of 
forty yards. Having won at the expense of the hat 
he would console the owner by buying him a new 
one. With the rifle he was unerring, anything bat 
the centre being with him an exceptional accident. 
Hearing, upon one occasion, of a match to shoot for a 
bear in a remote part of the county, he dropped in, and 
was solicited to take a stake to make np the match, 
which be could not decline, for fear of spoiling the 
fun. The first trouble was to fix the distance from 
the mark. This he appeased by proposing that 
each marksman should put down his number of 
yards, then divide the aggregate by the number of 
the stakes. He was the clerk and entered last, pat- 
ting down one yard, wanting, he said, to get as nigh 
as possible to the target. On footing up and dividing 
the result was what he expected and brought about, 
but there was no suspicion. The next difficulty was 
his want of a gun, and his awkwardness was so ap- 
parent that none of the company liked to intrust him 
with one. A boy was, however, discovered on the road 
at some distance with a ponderous, rusty-looking fire- 
lock, which after much haggling he agreed to lend 
for the occasion, provided they would not tell his 
father. The firing then commenced, and when 
Beaver's turn came they kindly volunteered to show 
him how to hold the weapon, how to look through 
the sights, and so on. He was very unsteady, but 
somehow or other the nail was driven and the paper 
fell.. This was rare sport, and the luck of the lawyer 
was marvelous. The second round was followed by 
the same result. Then there was not so much laugh- 
ing, and the suspicion increased when some of the by- 
standers saw a chain hanging out of the boy's pocket. 
He was equally nervous and equally successful on 
the last round, when the boy chained the bear to lead 
him away. He was Beaver's boy, with Beaver's gun 
and chain. 

The finishing stroke was to furnish the whole party 
with a good dinner, and secure them as friends and 
clients ever after. 

At about the age of twenty-one Beaver cut himself 
with an axe, and was confined to his house for some 
weeks. This was intolerable to his active spirit, and 
he must do something, and there was only one thing 
he could think of. He was utterly illiterate, barely 
able to read, but seeing a copy of "Smith's T .<vs," 
which had belonged to his grandfather Stoy when a 
justice of the peace, he determined to attack them, 
dry as they were. This he did with so much zeal and 
vigor that by the time his wound healed he was 
the confidential adviser of all his neighbors in the 
law. He then learned surveying, and after mastering 
that art practically he concluded to study law regu- 
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larly, and for this purpose pat himself under the 
direction of A. W. Foster, Esq., a good tutor and 
eminent lawyer, who thought he saw in this young 
Hercules something better even than muscle, and he 
encouraged him to persevere. 

He read law for five years, boarding all that time 
in Grapeville, four miles from Greensburg, and walk- 
ing in and out every day. He was admitted to the bar 
in February, 1833, and was soon in a large practice. 

He was first an anti-Mason in politics, and after- 
wards a Whig, then one of the original Free-Soil 
party. He ran for Congress in 1840 as a Whig, but 
was defeated by A. Gs Marchand, Esq. The senior 
editor of the Argus, John M. Laird, Esq., was during 
the campaign chairman of the Democratic County 
Convention to prepare resolutions of the sense of that 
body. He and Beaver stopped at the same hotel. 
Laird called his committee and had his resolutions 
already " cut and dry" for the meeting in the afternoon. 
His head was about thirty inches, more or less, and 
Beaver's was of the same size, and when Laird went 
to dinner he mistook his hat, and put his resolutions 
in Beaver's hat Beaver went into court, and among 
other things presented to the court was Laird's reso- 
lutions, denouncing him (Beaver) as a scamp and un- 
worthy of any respectable citizen's support. The 
court (Judge White), as fond of fun as anybody, 
gravely decided that he had no jurisdiction of the 
matter, and the resolutions were returned to Mr. 
Laird and duly passed by the convention. 

Such was the good humor and fun of our old men 
forty years ago. About this time he did a good deal 
of professional business in Allegheny, and in 1842 sold 
his library and office furniture to Edward Cowan, 
Esq., with whom he was a short time in partnership, 
but removed to Ohio in a year or two thereafter. His 
success at the bar and in the Supreme Court was very 
marked, being a great favorite with the judges on ac- 
count of his fair and candid bearing towards them. 

As soon as he was qualified in Ohio he was elected 
to the Senate of that State, and attracted great at- 
tention and consideration by his size, dress, and sin- 
gular ability. The Senate was a tie without him, and 
he was looked for with great anxiety when that body 
met. He arrived just in the nick of time, his wagon 
having broken down on the way ; he had walked 
twelve miles that morning. He was a stranger, 
covered with mud, and as he strode into the cham- 
ber he was greeted with cheers, and his " boots" be- 
came famous in song and story for years after. He 
was leader for some time, but he could not work well 
in the harness of party, and he gave up his chances 
for promotion to enjoy independence of thought and 
action in the practice of his profession, which he 
continued till the last. 

In the mean time he was industriously enlarging 
the boundaries of his knowledge in every direction, 
and continued his efforts through life, until at last he 
had few equals in all the fields of human learning. 



His memory was astonishing, extending to the mi- 
nutest details, even dates and figures in all his busi- 
ness transactions ; and he has been known to repro- 
duce a draught of the courses and distances of a tract of 
land he had surveyed years before by mere force of 
his recollection. 

He was a fearless inquirer and thinker, and, like 
all men of great energy and full of animal spirits, 
he was prone to be a reformer by remodeling the 
world according to modern ideas. Nor did failure 
seem to discourage him, as a new scheme was at 
hand always anjl ready for adoption. 

His manners were easy and entirely unaffected, and 
no amount of provocation could disturb the equanim- 
ity of his temper or give him a second thought He 
treasured no malice, and seemed incapable of hating 
anybody for any length of time. He had no vanity 
or pride, took no thought of himself or his person, and 
if clothes had been indestructible he would have worn 
the same suit forever. Mr. Cowan once having in vari- 
ous ways got his measures, procured for him a new suit 
of fashionable clothes, based upon a pair of polished 
boots, and surmounted by a great white "stove-pipe" 
hat There was some coaxing necessary to get him to 
don the " rig," but once on and in the street the town 
turned out to give him an ovation. He was the hero 
par eminence of the young men. His great physique, 
kind and genial disposition had for them irresistible 
attractions, and they followed him for instruction as 
well as entertainment 

He belonged to a class of men produced in Western 
Pennsylvania, of nearly the same age, and who were 
equal, at least, to any gf a like area in the Union. 
Ogle, Black, and Elder were of Somerset— " frosty 
sons of thunder ;" Black, still wielding his ponderous 
spear, now without a rival ; Ewing, Veech, Patterson, 
and Kaine sustained the old renown of Fayette, while 
Coulter, Thomas Williams, Governor Johnston, and 
Foster gave fame and credit to old Westmoreland* 
Some have disappeared, and the rest are fast disap- 
pearing ; but they are not forgotten, and will not be 
as long as genuine merit has admirers. 

Albert Gallatin Marchand was born Feb. 26, 
1811, and died Feb. 5, 1848, in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age. The disease of which he died made itself 
known but a few months before his death, but it had 
been secretly undermining his constitution for a long 
time prior to that 

At a very early age he went into the prothonotary's 
office as an assistant to his father, Dr. David Mar- 
chand. He even then displayed remarkable business 
talents ; but the urbanity and politeness of his man- 
ner, his obliging and kind and courteous disposition, 
always manifesting itself towards those who were 
brought into business intercourse with him, secured' 
for him the admiration, confidence, and esteem of 
the foremost business men . and litigants of the 
county. 
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He came to the bar in 1883, and when he did to 
he at once succeeded to a much larger practice than 
is usual with beginners in this profession. This con- 
tinued until his death. 

To this profession he devoted very respectable legal 
talents, considerable learning, great zeal, and untiring 
industry. No man's cause was left in his hands 
without receiving the careful lest and most critical 
attention, and when it was necessary to carry it to 
the bar he was assiduous in his preparation, and there 
advocated or defended with manly zeal and vigorous 
eloquence. His intercourse with members of the bar 
was characterized with scrupulous integrity, a high 
sense of honor, and a candid frankness ; and these 
traits were evidenced in his intercourse with his fel- 
low-men generally. He thus attained, for one of his 
age, a very high eminence in those qualities that 
confer dignity and honor on his profession. The 
clients who intrusted business to him had all confi- 
. dence that everything would be done for them. ■ His 
integrity was beyond a question, and his word as good 
as his bond. 

He was early and sincerely attached to his party, 
the Democratic, and his fellow-citizens recognizing 
his worth, early conferred upon him honorable office. 
In 1840, when in his twenty -eighth year, he was elected 
to Congress in the district composed of V efltmore - 
land and Indiana Counties. When he first took his 
seat, during the administration of Harrison, he was 
the youngest member except one. In 1842 he was 
elected for another term. 

He possessed those strong traits of character very 
prominent in his family, a love for home and for the 
domestic circle, and preferred the endearments of wife 
and children and of devoted relations above the loud 
voice of popular applause. 

His loss was deeply felt, for when one so young, so 
talented, so honored, and so beloved, a patriot so ar- 
dent and a friend so true as he was thus so suddenly 
called away from the circle in which be moved, the 
hearts of all were clouded with grief, and with these 
his memory was long sacredly treasured. 

HON. HENRY DONNELL FOSTER. 

But scant justice can be done in the limits of a 
sketch like this to the memory of a man who filled so 
large a place while living in the esteem and affection 
of the community in which his life's work was done, 
one so distinguished as a lawyer, statesman, and jurist. 

Henry Donnell Foster was born in Mercer, Mercer 
Co., Pa., Dec. 19, 1808. He was a descendant of dis- 
tinguished Scottish, English, and Dutch stock. The 
Fosters were noted for their learning and ability gen- 
erations before they came to this country, more than 
a century and a half ago. They were of that God- 
fearing liberty-loving race which fought so long and 
so fearlessly against the religious intolerance which 
devastated Scotland in the bloody years before the 
time of Cromwell. 



They ware among the refugees who fled to the 
North of Ireland for peace and safety, and where they 
soon became a family of note and influence among 
the Scotch-Irish colonists. From this stock came 
Alexander Foster, the ancestor of the subject of this 
sketch, who, with his three young sons, William, 
James, and John, emigrated from Londonderry in the 
year 1725, and settled in Freehold, N. J. 

On the maternal side, Mr. Foster was descended 
from the English Lords Townley, who were promi- 
nent Roman Catholics, and lived in Lancashire, where 
they held large estates. The maternal ancestor of 
the Fosters who first came to this country was Mary 
Townley, the wife of William Lawrence. She was a 
sister of the then Lord Townley, the head of the 
family. Mary became a Protestant, and married Wil- 
liam Lawrence, which so scandalized her Roman 
Catholic brother that he forbade her ever entering his 
house again. She went with her husband and many 
others in that famous emigration to Holland which 
preceded the Puritan emigration to the bleak shores 
of New England. 

After a residence of two years, she and her hus- 
band set sail from the harbor of Delft Haven for 
America, with Plymouth, Mass., as their destination. 
Their reckoning became lost in a severe storm during 
the passage, and they were compelled to land at the 
mouth of the Hudson, among the Dutch settlements. 

Their eldest son, William, married and settled at 
Flushing, Long Island. The daughter married a Van 
Hook, and lived on the Hudson near New York, or 
New Amsterdam, as it was then called. Their son, 
Lawence Van Hook, was a judge of the court in that 
city. His daughter Frances married the Rev. Samuel 
Blair. She was the great-grandmother of Mr. Foster. 

Of the three sons who came to America with their 
father, Alexander Foster, James, when grown, went 
to Washington County, Pa., where he made extensive 
purchases of lands and became a farmer. He was the 
grandfather of the celebrated American musical com- 
poser, Stephen C. Foster, also of William B. Foster, 
Jr., at one time vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and of Morrison Foster, of Alle- 
gheny City. 

John went South and settled in Tennessee, where 
his descendants have been distinguished citizens, emi- 
nent in the councils of their State, and before the civil 
war in those of the nation. 

William, the remaining son, the grandfather of 
Mr. Foster, studied for the ministry and settled in Oc- 
torara township, Chester Co., Pa., where he preached 
the gospel until the time of his death. He was born 
in Little Britain township, Lancaster Co., in 1740. 
He was graduated at the College of New Jersey in 
1764, having for his cotemporaries in that institution 
David Ramsay, the historian, Judge Jacob Rush, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Nathaniel Niles, and Luther Martin. 
He was taken under the care of the Presbytery of New 
Castle as a probationer for the ministry, Oct. 23, 1766, 
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and was licensed to preach by that Presbytery, April 
21, 1767. He accepted a call from the congregations 
of Upper Octorara and Doe Run, and was installed 
Oct 19, 1768, being then aboi\t twenty-eight years of 
age. 

Soon after his licensure he married Hannah, a 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Blair, formerly of Fagg*s 
Manor, and a granddaughter of Lawrence Van Hook, 
Esq., formerly one of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas of New York, who was among the 
first settlers from the United Netherlands. 

In the Revolution Mr. Foster engaged heartily in 
the cause of civil liberty, and encouraged all who 
heard him to do their utmost in defense of their 
rights. In the beginning of 1776 he preached a very 
patriotic and stirring sermon to the young men of his 
congregation and neighborhood upon the subject of 
their, duty' to their country in its then trying situation. 
On one occasion Mr. Foster was called to Lancas- 
ter to preach to troops collected there previous to their 
joining the main army. The discourse was so accept- 
able that it was printed and circulated, and did much 
to arouse the spirit of patriotism among the people. 

Indeed, the Presbyterian clergymen generally were 
stanch Whigs, and contributed greatly to keep alive 
the flame of liberty, which our disasters had fre- 
quently caused to be well-nigh extinguished in the 
long and unequal contest, and but for them it would 
often have been impossible to obtain recruits to keep 
up the forces requisite to oppose a too often victorious 
enemy. Some of them lost their lives, and others 
were driven from their congregations in consequence 
of their zeal in behalf of their country. 

It was a great object with the British officers to 
silence the Presbyterian preachers as far as possible, 
and with this view they frequently dispatched parties 
of light-horse into the country to surprise and take 
prisoners unsuspecting clergymen. 

An expedition of this kind was planned against 
Mr. Foster. He was a special object for British 
malevolence, as he had induced so many young men 
to join Washington's army, which was then lying 
encamped at Valley Forge. Sir William Howe, the 
British commander, threatened to hang him to the 
highest tree in the forest could he but catch him. An 
expedition was actually sent out by Sir William 
Howe for that purpose, who sent a body of cavalry 
to waylay him on his way to the little church in the 
woods, where he was engaged to preach to a small 
party of recruits about to join the army at Valley 
Forge. Mr. Foster was informed of the expedition 
against him before leaving home by a Quaker neigh- 
bor, who, although a friend of the British, was also a 
friend of Mr. Foster, and urged him not to meet his 
engagement; for if he did he would certainly be 
hanged and his property destroyed as had been 
threatened. Mr. Foster, however, insisted on fulfill- 
ing his engagement, and after removing his family to 
a neighboring farmer's house, and his library and 



valuables to another, he started off to meet the 
recruits. 

In the mean time some one had sent word to Gen. 
Washington of his danger, who at once sent a com- 
pany of cavalry to protect him in the little church 
when he was preaching to the recruits. The British 
soldiers, after proceeding about twelve miles on their 
way, were informed by a Tory tavern-keeper that their 
purpose was known, and that a few miles farther on 
parties of militia were stationed to intercept them, 
on hearing which they returned to Wilmington with- 1 
out having accomplished their object 

Mr. Foster died on the 80th of September, 1780, at 
the age of forty years, having been pastor of the Oc- 
torara Church, in connection with Doe Bun, about 
twelve years. He had been preaching, and on his 
walk home was overtaken by a heavy rain* which 
brought on the attack that terminated his life. 

Mr. Foster was evidently a man of very superior 
mind; and was much esteemed and respected by all 
who knew him for his solid sense and unaffected 
piety. 

The congregation procured a tombstone to be placed 
over his remains in the Octorara Churchyard, which 
bears the following inscription, written by the Bev. 
Mr. Carmichael : 

"IDEM LOB ENTOMBED 

WHAT WAS MORTAL OF THE 

REV. MR. WILLIAM FOSTER, 

WHO DBFABKD tH» Lin 

8m. th» SOra, 17S0, 
im rmm 41st t*a* 

of Hli AOB. 
Foster, of mom profound, flowing In etoquenos, 
Of aspect comely, saint without pretenoe, 
Foster, the brave, the wise, the good, thou'st gout 
To reign forever with thy Saviour on hie throne, 
And left thy widowed charge to ait and weep alone. 
If grace and gifts like thine a mortal could reprieve 
From the dark regions of the dreary grave, 
Thy friend, dear shade, would ne'er inscribe thy stone, 
Nor with the church's tears have mixed his own." 

Mr. Foster left eight children, four sons and four 
daughters, the oldest^about thirteen and the youngest 
one year of age. His will, executed the day before 
his death, contained, among others, this provision: 
" My son Samuel to be made a scholar." 

This son became the father of our subject, Henry 
D. Foster. The estate left by Mr. Foster was not 
large in point of value, but Mrs. Foster was a very 
prudent, managing woman, and, under the blessing 
of Providence, was enabled to raise her children 
until they were of an age to take care of themselves. 

Alexander W. Foster, the second son, studied law 
with a Mr. Burd, who had an office corner of Ninth 
and Chestnut Streets, in Philadelphia. After his 
admission to the bar he was for a while in a law part- 
nership with George Clymer. In 1796 he and his 
brother Samuel decided to remove their mother and 
the remainder of the family out to the western part 
of the State, where there was a wider field for their 
talents. They settled in Crawford County, purchas- 
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lug a farm on Conneaut Lake, six miles from Mead- 
ville, for their brothers William and James to cul- 
tivate, where their mother and sisters lived with them. 

In 1802, Alexander W. Foster married Jane T. 
Heron* the young and beautiful daughter of Capt. I. 
G. Heron, a retired officer of the Revolutionary war, 
then living in Franklin, Venango Co. In 1812 he 
moved to Greensburg, Wes morel and Co., and prac- 
ticed his profession there for many years. He with 
his brother, 8amuel B., were among the most eminent 
lawyers of Western Pennsylvania, and were long re- 
cognized as the leaders of the bar. He devoted half 
a century to the labors of his profession, and died in 
Mercer, 1848, at the age of seventy-two years, after a 
short illness, resulting from a sudden cold taken while 
preparing cases to take before the 8upreme Court in 
Pittsburgh. He left a son, Alexander W. Foster, 
Esq., who Joecame a prominent member of the Pitts- 
burgh bar. Of his professional standing we have 
spoken before. 

Samuel Blair Foster, the oldest son of the Rev. 
William Foacer, and the lather of Henry D. Foster, 
studied for the ministry at Princeton College, but 
never preached. He afterwards studied law with his 
brother, Alexander W., and became an eminent lawyer 
in Mercer County. He was one of the most brilliant 
lawyers in the State; his eloquence and ability were 
of a most striking character. He was profoundly 
versed in the law, and his counsel was much sought 
after by those who had intricate law cases. His 
career, although so short, was remarkably brilliant. 
He did at the early age of forty years. 

He married Elizabeth Donnell, a daughter of Judge 
Donnell, of Northumberland County. The Donnells 
were prominent in public affairs in that county. 

He left a son, who was destined to become one of 
greatest lawyers in the nation, and eminent as a 
statesman. Henry D. Foster received his education 
at a college in Meadville. He came to Greensburg 
in 1826, and began the study of law in the office of 
his uncle, Alexander W. Foster. He often spoke 
during his lifetime of the following incident, which 
first determined him to become a lawyer. When 
about ten years of age, while living in Mercer, he 
attended court one day for the purpose of hearing his 
father making a speech in an important case on which 
he was then engaged. His father's brilliant and elo- 
quent address so touched the heart and imagination 
of young Foster that he fully made up his mind on 
leaving the court-house to become a lawyer also, like 
his father, and to emulate him in his fame. 

He completed his law studies under his uncle's 
instructions, and was admitted to practice in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Westmoreland County on 
the 26th of ; August, 1829, when not quite twenty-one 
years of age. His certificate of admission to the bar 
shows that he was examined by John B. Alexander, 
B. B. McCabe, and Joseph H. Kuhns, Esq., and who 
on examination recommended him as qualified for 



His ability as a lawyer was soon recog- 
nised, and he rapidly rose to the highest ranks in his 
profession. He became thoroughly devoted to his 
profession, and the allurements of political Ufa were 
not strong enough to make him neglect his legal 
studies. He was the lawyer and the jurist combined 
in one, the practitioner as well as the expounder of 
the law. Hie mind was an eminently legal one, 
which, combined with an unerring judgment and an 
incisive manner, made him a formidable opponent in 
a lawsuit. He had no liking for criminal eases, but 
when he was engaged in one he invariably took the 
side of the defense. Many incidenui are related of 
his habits as a lawyer, of the remarkable insight he 
had into the character of men, and his ability to 
handle them. His power over a jury was considered 
phenomenal, and very few cared to oppose him before 
a jury. He had an extensive practice and might 
have become wealthy, but was prevented by his ex- 
treme liberality to the needy and to his friends. He 
was generous to a mult. In him the oppressed found 
a defender, the wronged an advocate, the poor a dis- 
penser of alms. 

Judge Gibson, Judge Thompson, and R. D. Foster 
were said to be the three great land-lawyers in Penn- 
sylvania. Judge Gibson has been heard to say that 
he regarded Mr. Foster as the greatest land-lawyer in 
the State. 

No man in the State made a better reputation as a 
statesman than Mr. Foster. He took a commanding 
position from the time he first entered the political 
arena. When yet a young man, as far back as 1828, 
he was noted for his stanch support of the Jackson 
Democracy. He was three limes elected to Congress, 
and twice defeated. He first served in the Congress 
of 1842, again in 1844, and for the last time in 1870. 
He ran for Congress in 1866, but was defeated, and 
again in 1868, when the returns showed a majority in 
his favor, but the seat was contested by Mr. Oovode, 
his opponent, who succeeded in preventing him from 
taking his seat He was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature during the sessions of 1867 and 
1868, and in 1860 was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, his successful competitor being Andrew G. 
Curtin. It was during this campaign that he had 
his controversy with Stephen A. Douglas, who wanted 
Mr. Foster to take sides against Breckenridge, which 
Mr. Foster refused to do. Breckenridge was a cousin 
of Mr. Foster. This met had, however, nothing to do 
with his position in that famous contest. 

Mr. Foster's career in Congress was a notable one. 
It is said that on the occasion of his famous speech 
on the tariff question, in 1846, he was warmly con- 
gratulated by John Quincy Adams, who made the re- 
mark that Foster " was the coming man." In the 
tariff debates of that day he left a record of which 
any Pennsylvanian might be proud. His bold, 
manly, clear, and convincing arguments against Mr. 
Homes, of South Carolina, to repeal the duty on 
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railroad iron is a master-piece in itself, both in point 
of close reasoning and logical adduction, while it 
demonstrated the fact that he was thoroughly im- 
bued with a sense of the great importance of the iron 
industries of the State. The tariff then in force was 
the highly protective tariff of 1842. Bills were intro- 
duced in Congress to repeal or modify it and adopt a 
universal ad valorem principle. 

Mr. Foster was offered a number of times, during 
the period his party was in the majority in this State, 
the nomination for the judgeship of the Supreme 
Bench, which he always refused. His only ambition, 
if, indeed, he had ambition outside the realms of the 
law, was to become a United States senator. He was 
supported for the Senate by that wing of the Democ- 
racy which refused to support John W. Forney for 
that position. This defection in the Democratic 
ranks resulted in the election of Simon Cameron. 
Senator Cameron was always an admirer of Mr. 
Foster, and after his nomination for the governor- 
ship he offered him a present of a thousand dollars 
to help pay his election expenses, remarking, as he 
made the offer, that though opposed to him in poli- 
tics he liked him, and wanted to serve him. Mr. 
Foster, of course, refused to accept the gift. In 
times of great danger to his party he was always se- 
lected as the one of the few men who could secure 
victory to its banners. 

He was a man universally loved and respected; his 
manners were always gentle and attractive, which 
made him hosts of friends wherever he went. He 
was the soul of honor, and his life was without stain 
or reproach. 

In personal appearance he was prepossessing and 
very gentlemanly. He was of meditfm height, very 
erect and active. His countenance was of a benevo- 
lent type, and an affable expression always dwelt 
upon it, and lighted it up with a glow that no vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, no asperity of political contests, no 
malevolence ever changed. His eyes were light blue 
and intellectual in expression, though mild as those 
of a child. His forehead at sixty-five was without a 
wrinkle, — " on his brow shame was ashamed to sit.™ 
The shape of his head indicated a more than ordinary 
capacity of mind. His hair, dark in his younger 
days, turned gray, and then white as he reached old 
age, he wore in a negligent fashion which became 
him well. 

He married Mary Jane Young, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Judge John Young, and by her had five chil- 
dren, all daughters,— Mary DeCharms, married to F. 
Z. Schellenberg, Esq., of Irwin Station; Elizabeth 
Donnell, married to Capt. A. K. Long, U. 8. A. ; Fran- 
cis Forrester, died at the age of seventeen, unmarried ; 
Emily F., married to F. A. Hopper, Esq., of Irwin 
Station ; Hetty Barclay, married to George C. Hewett, 
Esq., of Philadelphia. 

He died Oct. 16, 1880, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. F. A. Happer, at Irwin Station, Westmoreland 



Co., in the seventy-second year of his age. His death, 
by a singular coincidence, occurred exactly eight 
years after the death of his wife. The day of their 
deaths was also the birthday anniversary of their 
daughter, Mrs. F. Z. Schellenberg. 

No man's death for many years in this part of the 
State called forth such unstinted expressions of sor- 
row. He was a man singularly fortunate in the pos- 
session of the esteem and love of the community. 

ARCHIBALD A. STEWART. 

Archibald A. Stewart died suddenly on Sunday, 
July 3, 1882. Mr. Stewart was born in the county 
of Indiana, this State, March 8, 1888, and at the 
time of his demise was in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. He was of Irish ancestry, but of American 
birth. He graduated at Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton County, in 1854, at which time he commenced the 
study of the law under the Hon. Henry D. Foster, 
lately deceased, and was admitted to the Greeneburg 
bar two years thereafter, where he continued the 
practice of his profession until his untimely death. 
In the mean time, however, he had been twice suc- 
cessively elected district attorney of this county, fill- 
ing the position with distinguished ability. 

Mr. Stewart was a noble-hearted man, generous to 
a fault, and many of the poor and needy and distressed 
have cause to fondly remember him for his long-con- 
tinued and disinterested benevolence, for verily he 
was ever the fast friend of the needy and indigent. 
He was a man of superior intellectual attainments, 
well versed in the science and in the practice of the 
law, and at all times and under all circumstances an 
honor to his profession. His personal popularity was 
almost unbounded. He had but few enemies, and 
they were mostly of such a caste that their enmity 
was always preferable to their friendship. The de- 
ceased was an ardent, unswerving, and uncompromis- 
ing Democrat, and had been such from his youth up, 
his unalterable attachment to the Democratic creed 
ever "growing with his growth and strengthening 
with his strength," always battling in the front ranks, 
and disbursing his means liberally for the success of 
the cause he had ever championed. 1 

i The following are the resolutions adopted on the ead occasion by his 
fellow- members of the bar : 

** Rceoumoiva. 

" fiefofoerf, That the Bench and the Bar hare learned with sincere re- 
gret of the unexpected death of A. A. Stewart, Ksquire, in the prime of 
life. In the morning the shadows are long, at noon they are gone; so 
it is with the race of man. In the morning of life he Indulges in a long 
expectation, but these fond hopes often ranlsh like morning shadows 
before the meridian of life Is reached. 

" Rmolvd, That the early death of Mr. Stewart, in the midst of use- 
fulness, will be felt by the Bar, lamented by the community at large, 
and mourned with sincere and profound regret by the masse s who 
crowded the Sessions. Whoerer was obnoxious to the stroke of justice, 
or in danger of the penalties of the law, he was eager, sealous, and 
faithful to d«fend. This eccentricity brought him much labor, often 
ill requited, but many and lasting personal friends. 

" Bseofesd, That Mr. Stewart V kind and beneToUot disposition, his 
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HENRY CLAY MARCHAND. 

Henry Clay March and, one of the most distin- 
guished lawyers that ever belonged to the West- 
moreland bar, was born March 9, 1819, and died 
January 16, 1882, leaving a record of which, for its 
singular integrity of character, purity of purpose, 
and intellectual clearness in the domain of forensic 
disputation, all Westmorelanders may well be proud. 
He studied law in the office of his older brother, Al- 
bert G., and when admitted to the bar, May, 1840, he 
at once became partner with his brother in the same 
office. This partnership continued till the death of 
his brother in 1848. 

This was a new and important era in his life. He 
was the youngest partner of the firm. The prop on 
which he had leaned was suddenly taken away, and 
he was bound to rely on his own resources ; but it 
seems that the mantle of his departed and lamented 
brother fell on him, and he was enabled to carry on 
the work as if by the accumulated wisdom and judg- 
ment of his deceased brother. He continued to do 
the business of the office, which increased from year 
to year, alone until 1864, when John A., son of Hon. 
Albert G. Marchand, deceased, was admitted to prac- 
tice, when a partnership was formed which continued 
uninterrupted till his death. 

Henry C. Marchand practiced law at the Greens- 
burg bar for forty-one years. By his diligence and 
devotion to the duties of his profession he stood for 
many years prior to his death among the foremost at 
this bar. 

He was, without any doubt, one of the most es- 
teemed, trustworthy, honorable, and successful lawyers 
in our county; as a jurist and a counselor he had 
few superiors in the State. He enjoyed the confidence 
of the court, the bar, the community, and the general 
public that knew him in such a measure as few of his 
contemporaries have. 

Whilst he was true to his clients, whose interests 
he carried in his heart as a sacred trust committed to 
him, and to the promotion of whose cause he devoted 
his best abilities, yet he was also loyal to truth and 
justice, and endeavored to advance the rights and 
common interests of humanity. I 

He was always honorable and just towards his col- 
leagues, and did much to ennoble his profession. 
Possessing genius, nobility of character, he added 
dignity to his calling. 

Forgetful of himself, and always anxious to make 
o there happy, he was truly a man of toil. 

Few men have been able to accomplish what he 
has done, because they either shrink from the toil 
which he endured cheerfully, or lack the well-digested 
system by which he worked. He was a pattern to 
men in his own. as well as in other professions. 

manly bearing, and his sympathy for every form of human frailty and 
distress indicated a largent*»s of heart that won for him hosts of friends 
and admirers. His fidelity to all the trusts confided to him, either legal 
or personal, were strictly righteous, fair, open, and houornble." 



He was a man of no outward show, but a man of 
solid worth. He was naturally timid and reserved 
with strangers, modest, and shrank from public notice ; 
but among his friends and in his own family he was 
frank, cordial, full of sympathy, and manifested the 
kindest interest in all. 

As those know best who have seen him oftenest 
and known him longest, a kinder heart never beat, 
and tenderer feelings never pulsated in human breast 
than filled his bosom. This is said not as a matter of 
sentiment, but as a matter of fact, and of honest con- 
viction, based on our personal knowledge of his char- 
acter. His heart could always be touched by an 
appeal on behalf of a worthy cause, and promptly 
responded to every call coming from the poor and 
needy. He did not love in word, but in deed and in 
truth. He never sounded a trumpet before him when 
he did deeds of charity. He did not let his left hand 
know what his right hand did. There are many who 
will miss him, but they will not soon forget the kind- 
ness which they received at his hands, known only to 
themselves and to him who bestowed them. 

Now that he is gone we recall his character and 
his noble life, well rounded. We think of him 
as the esteemed citizen and the true patriot, as the 
learned jurist and eminent counselor, the dutiful son 
and the kind brother, the affectionate husband and 
the faithful friend, the lover of truth and defender of 
every Christian virtue. He was a good man, for 
from his hand flowed deeds of love and acts of kind- 
ness. He was a true man ; no guile was found on his 
lips and no deceit in his heart. He was a just man, 
loved integrity, and sought to promote righteousness. 
He was an honest man, " the noblest work of God," 
devoting his best talents to promote the highest in- 
terests of humanity. He was a magnanimous man; 
he could forgive a foe and forget an injury. He was 
a religious man; he had the profoundest reverence 
for God and sacred things, and had implicit faith in 
the atonement of Christ. 

'* His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed In him that nature might stand up 
And aay to all the world, This wee a man. 
He was a man, take him for all In all ; 
We shall not soon look on his like •fain." 

The memorial passed by the bar which met on the 
occasion of his death, as is their custom on the death 
of one of its members, to express some token of re- 
spect for the deceased, so clearly expresses the salient 
features of his professional characteristics that it 
deserves a place in this inadequate sketch. 

The bar met in pursuance to adjournment on 
Wednesday, Jan. 18, 1882, at one o'clock p.m., in the 
court- room, and at the request of the former chair- 
man, Hon. Judge Hunter, the Hon. Joseph H. Kuhns, 
being the oldest surviving member of the bar, and 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, took the 
chair. The committee on resolutions reported the 
following memorial, to wit: 
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"Th« committee appointed to ezprem the Mntlmeotp of the memoere 
of the bar touching the death of Henry C. Marohand t Seq. t reepeetfally 
report: 

M The bar of Westmoreland County were touched with profound sor- 
row on learning of the death of Henry 0. Marchand, Esq., and ai a 
token of their high regard for him, not only ai ■ member of the bar, bat 
m a citizen, they desire to record here this memento of the impression he 
hat left upon their minds. The marked simplicity of his character, the 
solidity of his judgment, his sincerity, earnestness, and uncomplaining 
toll all indicated a man easy of approach, wise in counsel, faithful and 
sealous in action. He made no claim to mere forensic dlsplsy, and It 
would not be in place to mar his unique character as a practitioner at 
the bar by asserting it here. His chief power lay In a special ability to 
prepare and arrange to the best advantage sll the details useful in a 
legal contention, and to select with skill and sound legal discrimination 
the authorities bearing on the litigated point. In this sphere of profes- 
sional excellence he had, perhaps, no superior at the bar in Westmore- 
land County. As a citisen and member of society, he was punctual and 
faithful in the discharge of the duties of life. He was sincere in his 
friendships, and in his intercourse with the bar and his fellow-citisens 
hs wss courteous, cheerful, and decorous. His loss will be felt by sll 
classes of society, and especially by those with whom he had daily busi- 
ness relations. Hs was the strength and pillar of the family circle In 
which he moved, the sunshine there of warm and loving hearts. 

"In view of this great bereaeement, we extend to his family and 
friends the profound and sincere condolence of the members of the bar.** 

SON. JOSBPH H. KUHNP. 

Bernard Kuhns, of German descent, was one of 
the early settlers in Northampton County. Before 
1780 two of his sons, John and Philip Kuhns, settled 
on a six-hundred-acre tract of land some two miles 
from Greensburg, which their father had years before 
patented. The latter was elected sheriff of the county 
in 1798, and died March 28, 1823, in his sixty-second 
year. His wife was Eliza, the youngest daughter of Dr. 
David Marchand. Their children were Jacob, David, 
Daniel, John, Samuel, Joseph Henry, Beuben, and 
Eliza (married William H. King). They all lived 
in this county except John, who removed to Putnam 
County, Ohio, where he became a judge of the courts. 
Daniel and Joseph Henry Kuhns are the only two now 
living. The latter was born in September, 1800, in a 
log house (now weather-boarded), the property of 
Judge James A. Hunter, and located on West Pitts- 
burgh Street. He first attended school in the old log 
school-house by the spring on the commons (now 
part of St. Clair Cemetery, where the superintendent's 
house is). It was then taught by " Master" Williams. 
He subsequently attended the academy, and then went 
to Washington College, where he graduated in 1820. 
He read law with Maj. John B. Alexander (whose 
sister he afterwards married), and was admitted to the 
bar about 1823. He first practiced, but for a short 
period, with Maj. Alexander, and subsequently by 
himself. He soon acquired a very extensive and lu- 
crative practice both in the Westmoreland and Su- 
preme Courts. He is now the eldest ranking member 
of the bar, but retired some five years ago from the 
practice. In 1850 he was elected by the Whig party 
to Congress from the district then composed of West- 
moreland, Indiana, Somerset, and Fulton Counties. 
He served one term in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, but declined a re-election, preferring to 
resume his profession in which he stood so high. He 



was first married, in 1825, to Margaret Alexander, of 
Carlisle, by whom he had four sons and four daugh- 
ters, of whom one is H. Byers Kuhns, a leading at- 
torney of the bar. After her death, in 1850, he mar- 
ried Harriet, widow of Hon. William Jack, by whom 
he had two sons, — Joseph H., Jr., superintendent of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, and Lewis, a con- 
tractor on the same. When Greensburg was laid out 
his father and uncle, John and Philip Kuhns, bought 
lots in it, then covered with fine oak timber, which 
they cleared off and built upon. 

Mr. Kuhns is one of the oldest citizens of the town, 
and a man whose life has been a useful and success- 
ful one, reflecting honor on his ancestors, who were 
among the earliest pioneers in this region. 

James Cunningham Clabke was born in Laugh- 
linstown, Westmoreland Co., Pa., on Feb. 2, 1828; 
removed with his father's family to Blairsville, Pa., 
in 1831; entered as a pupil in the private classical 
school of Rev. David Kirkpatrick in 1837 ; finished 
his education at Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Pa., 
where he graduated in 1843 ; same year commenced 
reading law with the late Judge Coulter in Greens- 
burg; was admitted to the bar in 1846, and entered 
on the practice of his profession in Westmoreland 
County, where he has since continued to reside. 

He has identified himself with the various public 
improvements of his adopted residence, such as the 
establishment of the St. Clair Cemetery, the erection 
of the gas-works, serving many years in the Board*. 
of Burgesses and in the School Board, in the latter, 
of which he served (with the exception of a single 
year) from 1859 till 1881, at which time he resigned. 
In religion a United ^Presbyterian. In politics a 
Democrat, always taking a deep interest in 'the suc- 
cess of the party to which he was attached. 

In 1874 he was honored by the party with election 
to the State Senate, where he served the sessions of 
1875-76, and was re-elected in the fall of the latter 
year for the term of four years, and served in such 
capacity during the term for which he was elected. 

In 1852 was prominently mentioned as a competent 
and suitable person to fill the vacancy in the Board 
of Canal Commissioners caused by the resignation of 
William Searight. 

John Latta was born in Unity township, West- 
moreland Co., Pa., on March 2, 1836. In early life he 
had the benefit of an English academical education 
at Eldersridge and Sewickley Academies. In 1857 he 
entered the law-office of D. H. Hagen, Esq., at Pitts- 
burgh, pursuing and completing the study of law at 
Yale University, and was admitted to the Westmore- 
land bar in November, 1859. He took an active part 
in the Presidential campaign of 1860, and in every 
political campaign since. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention of 1864 and 1872. 
In the latter convention he voted with the minority 
of the Pennsylvania delegation against the nomina- 
tion of Greeley. 
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In 1862 be was defeated for the Domination of dis- 
trict attorney by the late A. A. Stewart, Esq., but was 
nominated the next year for the State Senate, and was 
elected by the counties of Fayette and Westmoreland. 

In 1371 he was elected to the Legislature, and re- 
elected in 1872. He was defeated for the nomination 
for Congress in the spring of 1874 by the Hon. Jacob 
Turney, but was nominated by the Democratic State 
Convention which met in Pittsburgh later in the sum- 
mer for Lieutenant-Governor, and was elected in the 
fall of same year. He is now engaged in the practice 
of his profession in Greensburg, Pa, He has served 
as a school director for the past fourteen years, and as 
vestryman in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
is a descendant of Scotch-Irish ancestry. 

JBSOP'S FABLE. 

JEsop relates this fable : Once upon a time a man 
and a lion were journeying together, and came at 
length to high words which was the braver and 
stronger of the two. As the dispute waxed wanner 
they happened to pass by on the roadside a statue of 
a man strangling a lion. " See there!" said the. man, 
" what more undeniable proof can you have of our 
superiority than that?" "That," said the lion, "is 
your version of the story ; let us be the sculptors, 
and for one lion under the feet of a man you shall 
have twenty men under the paw of a lion." The 
moral is obvious. And as it has not been our habit 
to pass panegyrics upon the living, we mean by this 
that the bar of Westmoreland to-day stands as high 
'as it has ever done in the annals of the past in this 
Commonwealth, and that the reputation given it by 
those distinguished men who adorned it with their 
legal wisdom and erudition has not suffered diminu- 
tion by our seniors now in practice, and will not be 
abated when the rising juniors shall have taken their 
places. 

ROLL OP ATTORNEYS ADMITTED TO PRACTICE AT 
THE WESTMORELAND BAR. 

This list having been made up from the minutes 
in the Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions Courts, 
although as near perfect as it is possible to be under 
the circumstances, may not in the first portion be 
entire. In some of the minutes no admission is noted 
for the space of several years. The names of some 
prominent attorneys do not appear at all. No other 
list has been ever made that we know of other than 
this. As a rule, the term only at which the attorney 
was admitted is given. Under the head of " remarks" 
is noted whether the admitted attorney was a regular 
student at this court, if he was a practicing attorney 
at some other bar and thus admitted for the occasion, 
or if on being admitted at another bar he came here 
to practice. In the first instance he is marked " reg- 
ular," in the next the county bar at which he appears 
to have been a member is given, or simply the word 
" motion," and in the third instance the word " cer- 



tificate" is used, which also indicates in 
stances that the student, being a graduate of i 
college competent to give a degree which would admit 
him to practice the law, was entitled to admission by 
virtue of such degree. The attorney making the mo- 
tion for admission is also given, unless where the 
record omits the name, when the word " motion" it 



Attorasyc 



Day or 
Term whea 



Mloaeel HaJFaegW. Jm. 8, 1779 
Samoa! Krwln. I M 
Andrew Scott. Oct T- 

H. H. Brackenridge. April T M 1781 
Jum Berwick. «• M 

David Bradford. - 1788 

Thomas Duncaft. Jm. T, 1783 
George Thompson. 
John Wood*. 



John Youag. 
Daniel St. OUlr. 
Derid Beddlck. 
Jacob Magic 
Steel Sample 
Henry Woods. 
Darld 
Hugh 



n^yiM^p,,, Mar. 11.1798 
jOSJporlllTteoit. WSF. II, ■ ' 



Hoary Punrtaaoc 
Arthur St. Clair, Jr. 
Paul Morrow. 
Thomas Colli oc 
Thomas Hsadoc 
Jamas Morrisoa. 
Thomas Creigh. 
Abraham Morrlaoa. 
Samusl Mabon. 
Jac Montgomery. 
John Lyon. 
Thomas Nesbit. 
John Blniiusoc 
William Banucllc 
Parker Campbell. 
Thomas Meason. 
David Uayi. 
John Kennedy. 
0. 8. Sample. 
Samuel Oeemer. 
William Ayrec 
Bobert Callender. 
Robert Allison. 
Balph Martin. 
Samuel Harrison. 
Joseph Park. 
Joseph Weigley. 
Alex. Foster. 
William N. Irwtae. 
Jonath. B. Beddick. 
Othro Srader. 
Henry Haslet. 
Meshack Sexton. 
Henry Baldwin. 
William Ward, Jr. 
J. B. Alexander. 
Samuel Guthrie. 
Samuel Selby. 
James M. Blddle. 
Walter Forward. 
Charles Wilkinc 
8amu«l Mnsssy. 
Johu Reed. 
H.M. Brackenridge. 
James Welle. 
Johu L.Farr. 
Magnus M. Murray. 
Daniel 8tannanL 
James M.Kelly. 
Richard Win. Lain. 
Robert Flndley. 
Neville B. Craig. 
Guy Hicox. 
John H. Chaplain. 
John M. Austin. 
Richard Coulter. 
Jainee Carson. 
Samuel Douglass. 
Johu McDonald. 
Johu DMWSon. 
Jueeph Beckett. 
Samuel Kingston. 
Charts Shaler. 



- 17*4 

M 1789 

M 

July 8, 1790 

Oetl - 

Oct. \ 1791 
June T, 17SS 
DecT, 



Waahiagtoa Oc 



RegaJar. 
Washington Oa. 

AUeghaayOc 



Mar. 8,1794 
Jane 8, - 
Mar. 8,1796 
JuneS, • 

Mar. 8., 179« 
JuneS., " 

« 

DecT., 
June T, 1797 
Sept, - 
Mar. 8, 1798 
June T, " 



Dec. 8., 
Mar. 8, 1799 



Sept 8, 1800 
Mar. 8, 1801 
June T., " 
8ept T., 
DecT, 

M 

June T, 1808 
Mar. T, 1904 



June T, 
SeptT, 

M 

Dec T, 



Dec 



1806 



Mar. T,1808 

M H 

Not. T, M 
May T, 1809 
SeptT, 

M 

Dec T, 
Feb. T;i810 

Aug. T, 



Mar. T.. 1811 
Aug.T, " 
Feb. T,1812 
May T., 
Feb. T,1814 
May T„ 
it i 

Dec. T., 



Waahiagtoa Oc 
Regular. 

laghaty Oa. 



AU< 



Oarttiaatc 



Carttncate. 
Mottoc 



Bratkessrftagc 



Woods. 
Woods, Joaa. 



Young. 
Woods, Joha. 
Young. 



Woods, Joaa. 



Youag. 
Woods. 



Fayette Oc 



Morrow. 
Sample 
MoKeehan. 
Samples. 

Calender. 
Armstrong, Geo. 
Boss, Joha. 
Morrlaoa. 
Yo 



Somerset Oo. 
Motion. 



Allegheny Oo. 



Motion. 
Indiana Co. 

M «4 

Motion. 
Oert. Orawibrd Oo. 
Allegheny Oo. 
Armstrong Oo. 
Allegheuy Oo. 

Motion. 

Motion. 

Allegheny Oo. 

Fayette Oo. 

Motion, 
it 

Allegheny Oo. 



Addison. 
Woods, Jm. 
Toang. 
Armstrong. 

Wilkinc' 
Morrow. 
WaigUy. 

Armstrong, G 
Boss, James. 
Armstrong. 
Forward. 



Wilklns, W. 



Armstrong. 

Ross, Jac 

Weigley. 

Wilkinc 

Weigley. 

Forward. 



Wilklns, 0. 
Wilklns, W. 
Coulter. 

u 

Foster, A. W. 
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Attornvjs. 


Day or 
Term when 
Admitted. 


Bemarka. 


Attorney making 
Motion. 


Attorneys. 


Day or 
Term whan 
Admitted. 


.^ 


Attorneymaking 


John A. T. Kilgore. 


Feb. T„ 1816 


Regular. 


Armstrong, Geo. 


P. 0. Shannon. 


Aug. T, ISifi 


Regular. 


Beport 


John Carpenter. 
Obadiah Jennings. 


41 M 


Motion. 


Reed. 


George W. Bonnln. 


Feb. T,184fl 


Motion. 


Marchand, A. 0. 


£ u *2- u 




Forward. 


J no. Alex. Coulter. 


44 »4 


Regular. 


Banort 


Calvin Maaon. 


Oct. T., M 


Begular. 


Report. 


James C. Clarke. 


44 44 


•44 


Samuel Alexander. 


May T., 1816 


tt 


4» 


8. B. MoOormlck. 


Aug. T n " 


M 


« 


Edward J. Roberto. 


Not. T m - 


Allegheny Co. 


Alexander. 


Wm. A. Campbell. 
Wm. H. MarkuT 


^tt ^ 44 


u 


M 


Jacob M. Wtoe. 


Feb. T., 1817 


Begular/ 


Report. 


44 1847 


M 


M 


8. T. B. Forward. 
H. M. Campbell. 


M M 

May T.,1818 


Allegheny Oo. 
Cumberland Co. 


Armstrong, Geo. 
Alexander. 


Wm. A. Cook. 
L. T. Cmntwell. 


44 44 

Nor. T n - 


M 
Motion. 


Clarke. 


Janice HalL 


M ' H 


Alleghany Oo. 
Fayette Co. 


Forward, W. 


FraneJa Xgan. 


May T.,1848 


Certificate. 


Foster. 


Andrew Stewart. 
Joalah S. Barclay. 
W.H. Brack ©Bridge 


u a 

Aug. T., M 

a m 


Reed. 
Kelly. 

44 


John Campbell. 
John 0. P7 Smith. 
sUchard Coulter, Jr. 


Au#>T n - 

m tt 
Feb. T^1848 


Begular. 

M 


Banort 

M 


Bphralm Carpenter. 
A. Brackenrldge. 


44 M 

44 1819 


Begular. 
Allegheny Co. 


Report 
Foster, A. W. 


H. Byera Kuhna. 
George W. Clark. 


44 * 44 
44 44 


« 
44 


« 
44 


John Bourler. 


M M 




Beed. 


Samuel 8herwell. 


May T n - 


"i 


tt 


John 8. Brady. 


SaptT., •' 


Regular. 


Coulter. 


Jacob Turner. 


M ^ 44 


M 


•» 


John T. Barclay. 


Not. T, m 


Ad. Bedford Co. 


Armstrong, Geo. 


John Penny. 


Not. T., m 


Motion. 


Cowan. 


Thomaa Blair. 


Feb. T.,1820 


Armstrong Oo. 


Alexander. 


8. P. Boas. 


Feb. T^1860 


Begular. 


Beport 


Sylrester Dunham. 


May T., M 


Bearer Oo. 


44 


Coffee. 


May T n " 


Motion. 


BurrelL 


Jaroet McGee. 


44 44 


Virginia. 


Coulter. 


W. J. Sutton. 


Nor. T., - 


44 




Ghaoncey Forward. 
Gasper Hill, Jr. 
H. Herrqn. 
Charlee Ogle. 
Joseph Williams, 
H. N. Welgiey. 
W. W. Fetterman. 


Aug.T, - 


Somerset Co. 


44 


James Trees. 


Aug. T n 1861 


Begular. 


44 


M M 

April T n 1822 


Begular. 


-V- 


H. 8. Mejraw. 
John K. Flaming. 


•i ^ m 
- 1862 


« 


4« 


tt tt 


44 


44 


Thos. G. Taylor. 


44 tt 


M 


44 


t« M 


44 


4« 


J.Freetly. 


44 1868 


Motion. 


Foster. 


M M 

May T., - 


4. 

Allegheny Go. 


44 

Forward. 


Thos. Armstrong. 


M M 
44 44 


Begular. 


Beport 


John BlddelL 


Aug. T„ « 


Regular. 
Indiana Oo. 


Report 


J. M. Underwood. 


May T.,1866 


Motion. 


McKlnney. 


Thomas White. 


Not. T. f " 


Alexander. 


A. A. Stewart 


44 1867 


Begular. 


Drum. 


Thomas B. Peters. 


Feb. T.,1823 


Motion. 


a 


James C. 8nodgrasa. 


M 44 


•44 




A. 8. T. Mountain. 


M 44 


Allegheny Oo. 
Motion. 


Coulter. 


John H. Hoopee. 


Aug.T^ « 


M 


Cook. 


John H. Hopkins. 


May T„ « 


Alexander. 


Thomaa Fanlon. 


- 1868 


Motion. 




Joseph H. Kuhns. 


Aug.T„ - 


Regular. 


Report ' 


Jamea A. Hunter. 


44 4. 


Begular. 
Philadelphia. 
Indiana Oo. 


Armstrong, J V Br. 


Blchard Biddle. 


May T., 1824 


Motion. 


Alexander. 


Judge Kelly. 


Nor. T n « 


Motion. 


James 8. Craft. 


tt m 


44 


Barclay. 


John D.McOlarren. 


44 ^ 44 


M 


James Flndlay. 


Aug. T., " 


M 


Armstrong, Geo. 
Foster, A. W. 


John Latta. 


44 1869 


Petition. 


Stokes. 


William 8nowden. 


Feb. T.,|826 


44 


Logan. 


Feb. T.,1860 


Begular. 
Allegheny Co. 
Begular. 


Foster. 


John Armstrong. 
JoViryrVVBflersb n . 


M tt 

May T., « 


Regular. 
Motion. 


Alexander. 
Barclay. 


John L Case. 
Andrew M. Fulton. 


Nor. T n « 

44 44 


Motion. 
Banort 


Michael Gallagher. 


m n u 


44 


Coulter. 


M. A. Candors. 


M 44 


a 


Hugh Gallagher. 
BichardBerd. 


Aug.T., - 


Regular. 


Report 


W. B. Boyer. 


May T n 1861 




Motion. 


Not. T, m 


Armstrong Oo. 


Motion. 


Jacob Beaumont 


Nor. T., - 


M 


Turney. 


Wm. Postlfthwalte. 


" 1828 


Regular. 


Report 


W. H. Stewart 


Feb. T,186S 


44 


Armetrong. 


John Qlenn. 


Feb. T.,1827 


Motion. 


Alexander. 


W. M. Glren. 


May T n - 


« 


Laird. 


Thorn** Struthers. 


Aug.T., « 


Regular. 
Indiana Go. 


Report 


B. B. Patterson. 


i * - 


Motion. 


Totter. 


B. B. McCabe. 


May T^ - 


White. 


Albert Daun. 


Nor. T n M 


Oeitifloata. 




Daniel C. Morris. 


Not. T., - 


Regular. 


Report 


J. H. Hampton. 


44 n tt 


Motion. 




John H. Wells, 


Feb. T.,1828 


44 


V 


John V. Painter. 


Feb. T,1868 


« 


Armetrong. 


Thomas Williams. 
Alfred Patterson. 


Aug.T., - 
Not. T n " 


Motion. 
Regular. 


Coulter. 
Report 


James A. Logan. 
James A. Blair. 


^ T - : 


Begular. 


Ba^t* 


James Nichols. 


May T, - 


Armstrong Oo. 


Motion. 


J. H. Calhoun. 


Aug.T n - 




Motieo. 


George Shaw. 
Wm. F. Johnston. 


•4 M 


Motion. 


Alexander. 


E. J. Keenan. 


Nor. T, « 


Begular. 


Utta, 


44 1828 


Begular. 


Report 


Michael Sarrer. 


44 44 


** 


Hunter. 


H. D. Foster 


Aug. T„ « 


44 


»« 


B. G. Childe. 


44 44 


Allegheny Co. 


Stewart 


M. D. Magehan. 


May T.,1830 


Motion. 


Flndlay. 


B. H. Lucaa. 


44 44 




Motton. 


Bobert Bnrk. 


Aug. T., " 


44 


44 


W. a Moorland. 


44 44 






Joseph J. Tonng. 
William P. Wells. 


Not. T., m 
44 1831 


Begular. 
Motion. 


Report 
Kuhna. 


T. B. Dulley. 
John A. Marchand. 


May T.,1864 

44 44 


Begular. 


M 

Giren. 


Thomas L. Shields. 


44 1882 


44 


Barclay. 


J. J. Haxlett 


M 44 


M 


Kuhns, Joseph. 


A. G. Marchand. 


Feb. T.,1833 


Regular. 


Report 


J. M. Brown. 


Nor. T., " Ohio. 


Motion. 


John F. Bearer. 


M 44 


*• 


44 


W. G. L. Totten. 


44 Regular. 


Kuht^Joaaph. 


A. W. Foster, Jr. 


Not. T., « 


Motion. 


Kuhna. 


W.M.Moffett 


May T., 1866 




Motion. ^^ 


John H. Deford. 


May T., 1834 


44 


Barclay. 


Hon. W. H. Lowrfe. 


44 44 


Motion. 


Hunter. 


William B. Conway. 


44 1836 


44 


44 


A. Wieduian, 


Aug.T n « 


44 


Foster. 


J. M. Burrell. 


M M 


Regular. 


Report 


Cyrus P. Long. 


tt 44 


m 


Marchand, H. 0. 


Augustus Drum. 
J. Annrtrong^Jr. 


44 1836 
Feb. T.,1840 
May T., " 


44 
44 
44 


u 
u 

44 


Frank Cowan. 
8. P. Fulton. 
Samuel Palmer. 


44 " IRegular. 
Feb. T., 186« Pittsburgh. 

44 ft 44 


Beport 

Kuhns, Joseph, 
H 44 


J. F. Woods. 


M n 44 


41 


44 


H. H. McConulck. 


44 u Motion. 


Haxlett 


Casper Harrold. 


Feb. T.,1842 


Motion. 




Wm. D. Moore 


44 44 


Regular. 


Kuhns, Joseph. 


Bdgar Cowan. 


<i it 


Regular. 


tt 


James B. McAfee. 


Aug.T^ - 


u 


Beport. 

44 


■lame* Armstrong, 

BrprLara^^ 


M M 

May T„ - 


M 


44 


Alex. J. Walker. 
Henry U. Brumer. 


U 44 
44 tt 


tt 
44 


John OreswelL 


tt ^ M 


Motion. 




J. Trminor King. 


44 Pittsburgh. 


Todd. 


0. 8. Byster. 


M M 


44 




George R. Cochran. 


44 44 tt 


Hunter. 


Andrew Boas. 


Not. T., " 


Regular. 


44 


J. B. Sampson. 
John Blair. 


Nor. T., M 1 Motion. 


Foster. 


Daniel Wyandt 


May T.,1843 


Motion. 


Marchand, A. G. 


44 44 tt 


44 


AmosSteck. 


44 44 


Regular. 


Report. 


George £• Wallace. 


Feb. T^ 1867 Philadelphia. 


Huuter. 


Alex. L. Hamilton. 


Aug.T., •• 


Hot Ion. 


Bearer. 


Thomas P. Dick. 


Nor. T., M 'Regular. 


Haxlett 


Alex. H. Miller. 


44 M 


«* 


44 


Wm. M. Blackburn. 


May T,1868 


44 


Armstrong, J^Sr. 


J. Sewell Stewart. 


44 M 


** 


Burrell. 


John Y.Woods. 


4* 44 


44 


Turney. 


John 0. Gilchrist. 


H M 


Regular. 


Report 


8ilas McCormlok. 


44 M 


44 


Marchand, H. C. 


Wilson Riley. 


Not. T., - 


Hot Ion. 


Foster, H. D. 


John ¥ Wentllng. 


44 44 


44 


44 ^ 44 


J. N. Nesbit 


May T.,1844 


«* 


Marchand, A. G. 


George D. Budd. 


44 44 


Philadelphia. 


Hunter. 


Francis Flanagan. 


44 M 


44 


Bearer. 


Dftu'i McLHughlln. 


Nor. T., u 


Cambria Oo. 


Footer. 


Bernard Coonyn. 


44 44 


M 


Cowan. 


John W.Rohrer. 


Feb. T^itee 


Motion. 


Armstrong, J^Sr. 


J. M. Carpenter. 
Bdward Scull- 


M M 
44 4( 


Regular. 

Motion. 


Report 


D. 8. Atkineon. 
T. J. Weddell. 


M 44 


Regular. 


Turney. 
Logan. 


Alex. McKlnny. 


Aug. T. t " 


Regular. 


44 


Darid T. Harrey. 


44 44 


M 


Glren. 


Thos. J. Barclay. 


44 tt 


tt 


tt 


G. D. Albert. 


44 44 


44 


Cowan. 


James Donnelly. 


Not. T., - 


Motion. 




Samuel Singleton. 


May T., M 


Motion. 


Foster. 


John Kerr. 


44 44 


Regular. 


44 


W. D. Todd. 


44 44 


44 


M 


Wm. J. Williams. 


Feb. T.,1846 


•• 


44 


Wm. T. Haines. 


44 1870 


Allegheny Co. 


8tewar 


Then. Donnelly. May T., - 


Hotlon. 


Foster. 


D. F. Tyranny. 


44 " Cambria •* 


Huntai 


John Potter. Aug. T M u 


tt 


44 


G. W. Minor. 


44 M Fayette •» 


Foster. 


Thos. J. Keenan. | 


44 44 


Regular. 


Report 


8ilas A. Kline. 


44 44 


Regular. 


Logan, 
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Attorn*?*. 



Frederick 8. look. 
Junta 8. Jf oorhend. 
Jams* F.Gi Idea. 
W.H.Klinfensmith. 
John V OilL 
Irwin W. Tarr. 
M. H.Todd, j 

Samuel Lyon. 
Jam«a G. Francia. ! 
Welty McCullough. 

Hathaway. I 

D. Porter. ! 

Joseph J. Johnston. 
John H. McCnllogh. 
George Shira*. 
H. W. Walkinehew. 
A. D. McConnelt 
W. H. Young. 
V. K. Williams. 
John M. Peoples. 
Alex. M. Sloan. 
Alex. Eicher. 
J.T.Mnrchand. 
John B. Head. 
Lucien W. Doty. 



Dny or 

Term when 

Admitted. 



May T , 1870 Kegulnr. 

Nor. T., 

Aag.T. 

M 

Feb. T. t 



.1871! 



MnyT, 

•4 

Aug. T., 
Feb. T., 
May T., 
Ft»b. T., 

M 

Mny T„ 

Aug. T., 



1872 Motion. 
•* {Indian* Go. 
M lUfuiax. 

« M 

** I Armstrong Co. 
u I Motion. 

1873 Regular. 

1874 Pittsburgh. 
1877 Motion. 

Begulax. 



1878 

M 

1879 



Attorney Baking 
Motion. 



Atkinson. 
'Stewart 
I Marc hand, H.O. 
Foster. 
W.otling. 
Armstrong. 
Marchand,H 0. 
Moorheed. 
[Fulton. 
'Armstrong. 
Tornsy. 



Not. T., 
May T„ 
Aug.T, " | " 

mm u 

May T., 1881 Report. 



Turner. 

Clarke. 

i Motion. 

Marchaad, H. 0. 

Co wen. 

Laird. 

Report 



Motion. 



Attorneys in active 

J amjmA . 
H. P. Laird* 
John Armstrong. 
Xdgar Cowan. 
W. H. Markle. 
H. B. Kuhns. 
Jacob Tumey. 
John Latta. 
M. A. Ganders. 
W. M. Given. 
J. J. Haslett. 
John A. Marcband. 
Frank Cowan. 
J. R. McAfee. 
John T. Woods. 
John F. Wentiing. 
D. 8. Atkinson. 
Silas McOonnick. 
8ilas A. Kline. 
James 8. Moorhead. 



practice Jan. 1, 1882. Irom the 
judges' list : 
Hmii, President Judgs. 

W. H. Kllsgensmith. 

John D. Gill. 

Welty MeOuUough. 

J. J. Johnston. 

G. D. Albert. 

A. D. MeOonneQ. 

W. H. Young. 

Y. E. Williams. 

John M. Peoples. 

H. Walkinahnw. 

J. W. Taylor. 

A. M. Sloan. 

Alexander Richer. 

John N. Boucher. 

J. R Head. 

J. Thornton Marchnnd. 

Lucien W. Doty. 

P. H. Gaither. 



Hon. John Young, otherwise Hon. John 
Young Forrester. — Elsewhere in this chapter may 
be found an extended biographical sketch of the Hon. 
John Young, in which his birth and early life in 
Scotland and his career in America, especially upon 
the bench, are narrated. His scholarly accomplish- 
ments and other matters of interest concerning him 
are there also dwelt upon. This gentleman became 
the hereditary Laird of Forrester, entitling him to the 
entailed estate of Easter Gulmore, in the county of 
Stirling, Scotland, and, according to laws and customs 
of that land, used thereafter, in his correspondence 
and dealings with, his relatives and citizens of his 
native country, the adnomen "Forrester," as re- 
quired. 

Judge Young was born in the city of Glasgow, 
Scotland, July 12, 1762, and came to America in 1779, 
and on arrival in Philadelphia entered as a student 
the law-office of Mr. Duponceau, and afterwards that 
of Judge Wilson, a man of eminence in his day. 
'Being admitted to practice in that city, Judge Young 



eventually settled as a lawyer in Westmoreland 
County in 1789. In 1794 he married Mist Maria 
Barclay. By her he had eight children : 

First. Hetty Barclay, intermarried with Edward N. 
Clopper, Esq., and who became the mother of six 
children : 1. Mary Young, wife of B. W. Burgees, of 
Washington, D. C; 2. Elisabeth Forrester, married 
to William M. Stewart, Esq., now of Philadelphia; 
8. Edward D. (deceased) ; 4. Margaret Jane ; 6. Col. 
John Young Clopper, now of Colorado; 6. Frank 
Young Clopper, Esq., of Greensburg. 

Second. Frank B. Young, who, after being liberally 
educated in this country, was sent to Scotland to com- 
plete his studies, became a physician and a man of 
much eminence in literature, and was an intimate 
friend of Sir Walter Scott He died in Scotland, un- 
married. 

Third. Ellen M. Young, who married Ephraim 
Douglass, of Uniontown, Fayette Oo. 

Fourth. John Young, who was educated at Annap- 
olis, Md., became a midshipman, and was sent abroad 
to various naval stations. After his father's death, 
he, being the oldest living son, inherited the titles and 
estates of his father in Scotland, and became Laird 
of Forrester. He died in Greensburg in 1846, un- 
married. 

Fifth. Statira Young, who lived and died in Greens- 
burg, unmarried. 

Sixth. Joseph Jameson Young, a lawyer, who set- 
tled in Indiana. After the death of his brother 
John, he went to Scotland and took possession of 
the estate above referred to, returned, and died in 
Indiana. 

Seventh. Elizabeth Forrester, who married James 
F. Woods, Esq., of Greensburg, Pa. 

Eighth. A daughter, died in infancy. 

About 1811 Mrs. Judge Young died, and the judge, 
remaining a widower for a year or so, took to wife 
the cousin of his deceased lady, Miss Statira Barclay, 
by whom he had two children, — Mary Jane, who be- 
came the wife of the late Hon. Henry Donnell Foster, 
at one time the foremost lawyer in the State; and 
Stephen Barclay Young, still living in Deer Creek, 
Allegheny Co. 

Judge Young was appointed president judge of the 
district over which he had judicial charge for thirty- 
one years in 1806, resigned his judgeship in 1837, and 
died Oct. 6, 1840, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. He was a gentleman of remarkable intellectual 
acquirements and moral characteristics. He was well 
versed in many languages, speaking some seven dif- 
ferent tongues readily, one of which he acquired after 
he retired from the bench, he having been a man of 
very studious habits all his life. Of him are existing 
many pleasing legends, going to demonstrate his pos- 
session of the attributes of an unusually lofty and 
tender character. It is authentically stated of him 
that he was one of the most merciful of landlords. 
In seasons of short crops or of distress among his 
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numerous tenantry he was in the habit of tending to 
them, and frequently himself took to them, supplies 
of provisions, which he freely gave them. His benev- 
olences were a part of his current e very-day life, and 
too much could not easily be said in his praise as a 
private citizen. 

JUDGE JEREMIAH MURKY BURR ELL. 

In the preceding part of this chapter devoted to 
" The Bench and the Bar" is told at considerable length 
the story of the life of the late Jeremiah Murry Burrell, 
his career at the bar, as a politician, as an editor, in 
the Legislature, and upon the bench. 8omewhat of 
his characteristics as a private gentleman are there 
also noted. This sketch is therefore brief, and made 
as little repetitious of the biographical notes referred 
to as it could well be, and is designed mainly to sup- 
plement them, especially in its latter paragraphs. 

Jeremiah M. Burrell was born in Murrysville, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa., Sept. 1, 1815. He was the 
son of Dr. Benjamin Burrell, who came from an east- 
ern county and settled in Murrysville in the •practice 
of his profession, an/1 in 1814 married Sarah Murry, 
daughter of Jeremiah Murry, Esq., a merchant and 
large landholder. Jeremiah was the only child of 
this marriage, and after receiving such elementary 
education as the village school afforded, entered a 
classical school taught by a Rev. Mr. Gill about three 
miles from his native village, and in which he studied 
Latin and the mathematics and prepared for enter- 
ing college. After a full course of collegiate training 
at Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Washington Co., 
Pa., he graduated with honor. His father having 
died, and young Burrell having decided to enter into 
the legal profession, his mother removed to Greens- 
burg, where he entered the office of Richard Coulter, 
afterwards a judge of the Supreme Court of the State, 
and after the due course of reading was admitted to 
the bar, and rapidly made progress into a good prac- 
tice, which became a large one. He possessed splen- 
did powers of oratory, which impressed his audiences 
in the very beginning of his career. While studying 
law he had stumped the county as a Democratic poli- 
tician, commanding great admiration, and making 
countless profitable acquaintanceships, which served 
him when he entered upon professional practice. He 
conducted the practice of the law with assiduity, 
faithfulness, and constantly increasing success for some 
years, meanwhile paying attention to politics, and at 
about thirty years of age was elected to the State Leg- 
islature, and continued therein, serving three succes- 
sive terms, the last the sessions of 1847-48. 

In 1847 he was appointed judge of the Tenth Judi- 
cial District of Pennsylvania, and in February, 1852, 
took his seat as judge of the same court under elec- 
tion (as elsewhere stated in detail), and held the post 
till 1855, when he was appointed by President Pierce 
judge of the Territorial District of Kansas. Leaving 
his family in Greensburg, he went to Kansas and en- 
22 



tered upon his professional duties in a time of great 
excitement over the slavery question. Judge Burrell 
entertained what was known as Douglas' " Squatter 
Sovereignty" policy in regard to that Territory, and 
which involved the proposition of the right of citi- 
zens of any 8tate to take with them into the Territo- 
ries south of the Missouri Compromise line, without 
interference or opposition by others, whatever was 
regarded as property in their own State. If this 
policy was a mistaken one, it must be remembered 
that it was entertained by many able statesmen of the 
times, which were those of great political distress in 
the land, when no man was found wise and prophetic 
enough to foresee what one of the several conflicting 
propositions or policies of that day would prove the 
best or most expedient for the country, or be, all things 
considered, actually the most just Judge BurrelTs 
instincts and education inclined him to refined con- 
sideration for the rights of all men, and nothing but 
a supreme reverence for the Constitution of his coun- 
try could have allured him to lose sight for the mo- 
ment of the great question of positive and equal 
justice to and among all races of men. 

Suffering from malarial fever in Kansas, Judge 
Burrell returned to Greensburg in 1856, and after a 
sickness of some months' duration, died at his home, 
surrounded by his family, on the 21st day of October 
of that year. 

He married Miss Ann Elizabeth Richardson, daugh- 
ter of William H. and Henrietta D. Hubley Rich- 
ardson, of Greensburg. Of this union were six chil- 
dren, — Sarah Murry, intermarried with O. J. Greer, 
now residing in Bradford, Pa. ; William Richardson, 
deceased ; Henrietta Hubley, wife of George F. Huff; 
Benjamin, residing in Bradford; Mary Richardson, 
married to J, M. West, Esq., of Bradford, Pa.; and 
Jeremiah Murry, now a banker in Sanborn, Dakota 
Territory. 

Judge James Alexander Hunter, president 
judge of the Tenth Judicial District of Pennsylvania, 
is the son of Scotch-Irish parents, and was born in 
Lancaster County, Pa., April 18, 1885. Judge Hunter 
comes of a long-lived race, some of his ancestors in 
both his paternal and maternal lines having lived to 
be over one hundred years old. His father, James K. 
Hunter, a native of Londonderry, Ireland, died in 
Greensburg in 1879, aged ninety years, and his mother, 
whose maiden name was Eliza Stewart, born in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, is still living at the age of eighty- 
three. His parents were married in Lancaster County 
in 1832, and removed from Eastern Pennsylvania to 
Westmoreland County in 1841. 

Judge Hunter received thorough common-school 
instruction, and by his own personal efforts provided 
himself with the means of obtaining an academic 
education. He taught common and select schools, 
and when he gave up teaching 'held a " professional 
certificate" from the county superintendent. 

He read law with Judge James Todd, of the Greens* 
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burg bar, formerly of Philadelphia, and wbo was 
attorney-general under Governor Bitner, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1858, and opened an ofloefor the 
practice of hie profession in Greensburg. He soon 
alter took into partnership Col. J. W. Greenawalt, who 
was mortally wounded at the battle of the Wilderness 
while in command of the One Hundred and Fifth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers. After the death of 
Col. Greenawalt he entered into partnership with 
Hon. J. B. McAfee, the present Deputy Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, who eventually retired from the 
firm to enter upon the publication of the Greensburg 
.Tribune. Whereafter Judge Hunter formed a co- 
partnership with Jacob Beaumont, Esq., and that 
gentleman dying in 1870, he took into partnership W. 
H. Klingensmith, Esq., who is still in active practice, 
and with biro Judge Hunter continued in partnership 
till he was appointed to fill the vacancy on the bench 
occasioned J>y the resignation of Judge Logan, of the 
Tenth Judicial District, in 1879. 

Judge Hunter was appointed the first register in 
bankruptcy uadt* the United States bankrupt law of 
1867 for the Twenty-first District of Pennsylvania, 
composed of the counties of Westmoreland, Indiana, 
and Fayette. Being elected to the State Legislature 
for the session of 1869, he resigned his office as regis- 
ter, and thereafter declined re-election to the Legis- 
lature on account of his professional practice, which 
he conducted till July, 1879, when he was appointed 
by Governor Hoyt president judge of the district, the 
judicial chair of which he now occupies under popu- 
lar election to the place in the mil of the same year. 
He was the candidate of the Republican party for the 
office he now fills, and was elected by over a thousand 
majority over his opponent, the late Archibald A. 
Stewart, Esq., the Democratic nominee, in a largely 
Democratic district, and was commissioned president 
judge Dec 4, 1879. 

Judge Hunter has never been other than Republican 
in politics, and since he came to the bar has taken an 
active part in all the important campaigns, and being 
a considerate gentleman, has ever borne himself 
fairly, without giving offense to opponents, he holding 
that abuse never gained friends for any cause. The 
sense of justice and fairness exhibited by the citizen, 
lawyer, and politician could not but manifest itself, 
still more distinctly perhaps, in the judge, command- 
ing for Judge Hunter in his present official capacity 
the confidence and esteem of the bar and the public. 

Though not of robust physique, Judge Hunter bears 
certain indices of ability to endure extreme mental 
labor, and safely undergo close application to what- 
ever pursuit he might engage in. At this period of 
his judicial career it might be indelicate to himself, as 
well as of questionable taste as regards the public, to 
indulge here in speculative forecasts of the years that 
still remain of his first term in the judicial office, or 
the years that may be appended to them ; but it is 
always safe to say of a man of Judge Hunter's cast 



of mind and moral nature that he cannot well go back- 
ward in his career; that steady and certain progress 
is the path which his essential character compels him 
to pursue; that not less but even more honors, duly 
won, lie along his course in life. 

Eooak Cow ah, LL.D., ex -United States Senator. 
—Senator Cowan is on the maternal side of Scotch- 
Irish extraction, and was born in 8ewickley township, 
Westmoreland County, Sept 19, 1816. 

The immigrant, Hugh Cowan, came to America at 
an early day and settled in Chester County, Pa., where 
William Cowan, the grandfather of the senator, was 
born on Christmas-day, 1749. He was a man of large 
stature and vigorous intellectual powers, and was a 
captain in the Revolutionary army. In the family 
of his grandfather Senator Cowan passed the early 
years of his childhood. 

Senator Cowan owed nothing to birth or fortune to 
fit him for his career in after-life, but he had an un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge, and from earliest 
infancy read everything that came in his way. Hit 
first book was the Bible, the historical and legendary 
parts of which he has never neglected or forgotten. 
Along with this he had the " Vicar of Wakefield," 
" Robinson Crusoe," " Life of Franklin," " Pilgrim's 
Progress," "Afflicted Man's Companion," "Baxter's 
Call," etc. These were all read over and over again 
till literally worn out He also went a few months 
in the year to the country school, learning a little 
arithmetic, the horison of the schoolmaster at that 
day being bounded by the " rule of three." Grammar 
and geography were unknown. At the age of twelve 
he was able to borrow books in a circle of four or five 
miles, and he exhausted all within this area in * 
short time. " Bollin's Ancient History," with all its 
marvels, is still held by him in reverence for the de- 
lights it afforded him. "Good's Book of Nature" 
was his next flame, and \t heated him to such a de- 
gree that he determined to read medicine. 

"Wistar," "Homer," "Meiggs," "Bicherand," 
" Eberle," "Chapman," and others occupied all his 
spare time as serious studies for some years, but his 
appetite for all general reading— novels, poetry, his- 
tory, etc.— greedily devoured the contents of every- 
thing readable whenever found. 

At the age of sixteen he commenced to keep a 
school in Elizabeth township, Allegheny County, but 
after six months it being irksome he quit it and re- 
turned back to Westmoreland County. For some 
time he was engaged in rough carpenter-work, after 
which he took to the river, building boats and mining- 
coal down the Ohio. About the same time he ran 
a keel-boat from various places along the Youghio- 
gheny River which were accessible down to Pitts- 
burgh, carrying country produce and bringing back 
returns in money or merchandise. Having earned a 
little money in this way he entered the Greensburg 
Academy, and there learned the rddiments of Latin. 
Shortly after this he went back to school-teaching, 
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first in Rostraver township, and then in West New- 
ton. Early in the fall of 1838 he went to Franklin 
College, Ohio, and graduated in the fall of 1889, de- 
livering the.r*valedictory. In 1871 his alma mater 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. In De- 
cember of that year, having concluded to study law, 
he entered himself in the office of Hon. Henry D. 
Foster as a candidate for admission to the bar. The 
law not requiring him to read the first year in the 
office, he spent that year in West Newton and taught 
school most of the time. The year 1840 was cele- 
brated for the political campaign in which William 
Henry Harrison was elected President Mr. Cowan 
conceiving that President Van Buren's administration 
was corrupt, joined the Whigs, and was somewhat 
conspicuous, along with the Hon. Joseph Lawrence, 
of Washington County, Hon. James Veech, of Fayette 
County, and the Hons. Thomas Williams and Moses 
Hampton and Dr. William Elder, of Allegheny 
County, as a speaker in that campaign. The second 
year, 1841, he read closely in the office of Mr. Foster, 
and at February term, 1842, was admitted to the bar. 
He was soon successful, and obtained a full and lucra- 
tive practice, the profits of which in great part he 
expended in books or anything else he wanted with- 
out purchasing real estate or in any way attempting 
to accumulate a fortune. In 1850 he purchased the 
home where he now resides, on West Pittsburgh 
Street, and which he has improved and made com- 
fortable. 

In 1856 he took an active part in the campaign for 
Fremont in preference to Fillmore and Buchanan, 
the former of whom represented Know-Nothingism, 
the latter Indifferentism to the extension of slavery 
into the Territories of the United States. Mr. Cowan, 
on the contrary, was of the opinion that Congress 
was the proper authority to determine the character 
of new States admitted to the Union, as to whether 
they should or not allow African slavery. He dis- 
claimed any interference on the part of the free States 
with slavery as it existed in the slave States, but he 
contended that those States had themselves decided 
that negroes were dangerous property ; that in order 
to protect it the slave must be kept in ignorance, the 
tongues of free men must be tied, and the press muz- 
zled: And when the Northern people took into the 
Territories with themselves only innocent property, 
the South ought to enter on the same footing. 

Fremont was defeated, and the troubles in Kansas 
grew worse and worse, until its situation was little 
better than that of civil war. In 1860 all the ele- 
ments of the opposition in Pennsylvania united to 
form a "People's Party," sending delegates to the 
Chicago, Convention which nominated Mr. Lincoln. 
Mr. Cowan was an elector, and was active in that 
memorable campaign. In January, 1861, he was 
elected to the United States Senate, taking his seat 
on the 4th of March, 1861. Secession was now rife 
in the cotton-growing States, and the situation was 



one of extreme difficulty. The South relied on the 
" Declaration of Independence" to justify their seces- 
sion ; the North, on the other hand, contended that 
the Constitution was paramount, and established a 
" Perpetual Union" of the States, in which the mi- 
nority of the people of any State had an equal right 
to maintain it with the majority, that the latter had 
no more right to secede than the former. Here per- 
haps it is safe to say that upon a fair count of the 
Southern people there was a majority for the Union, 
and upon a poll of the free States a majority would 
have voted against " war" to compel the seceders to 
come back. The minds of men everywhere were 
unsettled, the administration was embarrassed, and 
hesitated as to the proper course to take. 

After five or six weeks of this painful uncertainty 
South Carolina settled it, 12th April, 1861, by an at- 
tack on Fort Sumter, then in the possession of the 
Federals. The North was ablaze in an instant, the 
insulted flag was on every housetop, and war was 
inevitable/ It is curious to look back and observe how 
ignorant even the wisest men were as to the nature 
of the terrible conflict which was to follow. Jefferson 
Davis calculated that thirty thousand men could de- 
fend the Confederacy, and Mr. Seward predicted that 
in ninety days the Rebellion would be suppressed. 
Davis failed with half a million of as brave men a* 
ever lived, and Seward had to wait four years before 
his prophecy could be verified. 

Mr. Cowan, in view of the war, laid down for his 
own guidance at least certain rules, from which he 
never swerved, and which in all his speeches he en- 
deavored to enforce : 

1. The Union having been created by the Constitu- 
tion, to violate it was to justify disunion. The North 
can only justify herself in coercing the South by 
standing strictly on the Constitution. 

2. There are two elements to be concilated, — First, 
the Democratic party in the free States; second, 
the Union men of the border States and the Confed- 
eracy. This can only be done by avoiding all legis- 
lation offensive to them, and all partisan crimination 
of which the secessionists could take advantage. 

8. Congress should confine itself to providing suf- 
ficient revenue and raising armies, ignoring all party 
politics. 

4. The war should be waged according to the rules 
of civilized warfare and the laws of nations, as be- 
came the dignity of the republic. 

5. That the war being made to suppress a rebellion 
and not to make a conquest of the Confederate States, 
as soon as the rebels submitted the States should re- 
sume their functions in the Union according to the 
pledges of Congress on that subject. 

In pursuance of these rules he voted steadily against 
all unconstitutional projects, — "legal tender/ 1 "confis- 
cation," " national banks," "tenure of office," "recon- 
struction " " Freedman's Bureau," " civil rights," etc. 
He also opposed " test oaths," expulsion of senators 
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on party grounds, and the giving negroes the right 
of suffrage, etc 

Mr. Cowan was chairman of the Committee on Pat- 
ents, a member of the Judiciary Committee, and after- 
wards of the Finance Committee. He was the author 
of the three hundred dollar clause in the conscription 
law, and he was mainly instrumental in preventing 
the bridge at Steubenyille from being built with one- 
hundred-feet spans only ten feet above high-water 
mark with a draw. He had it raised to ninety feet, 
with spans three hundred feet. The original bill had 
passed the House, and had been favorably reported 
upon in the Senate before it attracted any attention. 
Had it passed it would have inevitably destroyed the 
lumber and coal trade of Western Pennsylvania on 
the Ohio River. 

Mr. Cowan was an "old-line Whig," and was 
largely instrumental in fusing that element with the 
" American and Republican" elements in Pennsylva- 
nia, on the sole ground of opposition to the intro- 
duction of slavery in the Territories of the United 
States. The canvass in Pennsylvania in 1860 was 
made on that issue, abolition being repudiated. 

When elected to the Senate he was almost entirely 
unknown, except in Southwestern Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing never held any office higher than that of school 
director; but he was known then as a leading lawyer, 
a classical scholar in ancient and modern literature, 
besides being fully abreast in science and philosophy 
with the best thought of the time. As a lawyer, in 
the Senate he took rank with Collamer, Browning, 
the elder Bogart, Reverdy Johnson, and Trumbull. 
Governor Hendricks, of Indiana, of Mr. Cowan says, 
" He was always listened to with interest. He was a 
dashing debater, and came into any controversy when 
it was at the highest, and was able to maintain him- 
self against much odds." 

A very graphic description of Mr. Cowan is given 
by the poet, N. P. Willis, in the Home Journal, as 
followB : 

"The drive to Hall's Hill wu exceedingly beautiful, like an excuraion 
in early October, made mainly interesting to me, however, by the com- 
pany of the eloquent senator who shared our carriage, the finest speci- 
men I have yet teen of brilliancy and learning, sprouting like luxuriant 
tendrils upou the rough type of a Kentucky Anak. Of his powerfully 
proportioned frame end finely-chiseled feature* the Rene tor seemed as nat- 
urally unconscious as of his singular readiness and universal erudition. 
Ha comes from the western part of Pennsylvania, aud has passed his life as 
half-huntsman, half-echoolmaster and lawyer, being a di»tinguished man 
only because other people were not eo, evidently quite unable to help it 
His speech for the flags, very flowing and fine, has been reported st 
length in the papers. 1 It was stirring to watch the faces of the men as 

1 One or two passagee from Senator Cowan's speech at the presentation 
of the flags will show the importance of flag-influence in war: 

M . . . I nm also further Instructed to eay to you that by the terms of 
the law directing the Governor to procure colore for each regiment now 
in the field for the' defense of the Union, it was also provided that when 
the war was over, and you had returned victorious (as it is the earneet 
wish and prayer of all the people of our good old Commonwealth that 
you may), your gallant feaU in arm* will be tnacribed on theee flagt, in order 
that they may be laid away among the archives of the State, there to re- 
main for all coming ages, a fit memorial of your valor. It may be, too, 
that when the republic is again in danger ■, theee etandarde trill be brought out 



The Washington correspondent of the Boston A* 
thus describes Senator Cowan : 

"as Trumbull sad Johnson occupied the leading acsJtfor ia the ex- 
dttag doaato am the a vil Big** Mil, I tad I have left myself too little 
•pace la which to atrt ve to oaarey soeae mlr Idea of Oowaa, of Foaueyl- 
vaam, sscaswriag eoese six feet three laches, possessed ef a votes like the 
of a small oharoh organ, aad a habit of uatag It la two distinct 
S enato r Oowaa Is certainly a moat peculiar aad Impressive 
one great merit, that of —ear spsskiag ualess ho 
has something to eay. Whea ho rises la the central aisle, aad with his 
tall figure dwariag everytblag about him, sends his roiUag votes eailiag 
oa the waves of fetid air that forma the stsjoaahsro af the lH-ventllated 
chamber, ha reminds oaa of the dssa r l nr len Oartyie gives ef Mliahsaa 
la the French Coaveatioa of 17SS. He te to the Ooosoct stl to Bepabtt- 
caas what Job neon Is to the Deseocrats and Trumbull to the sWdknls.tha 
oratorical exponent ef policy. If ha Is lam pfclkeopaJe than Jobsaoo, 
and If he he act as casuistic as Trumbull, he possesses mors of that 
peculiar quality, clear common sense, and a psao t sc sl way of storing It 



A correspondent of the Cincinnati Com mer cial gives 
the following sketch of Senator Cowan, the accuracy 
of which will be appreciated by all acquainted with 
the gentleman. Alluding to the late debate on the 
Post-office Bill, the writer says, — 

" Aad now a gaunt, angular man at the right of Mr. DooUttic token 
the floor. Ton are struck first with his height, sharpness of Tfcmgs, aad 
extraordinary powers of votes. In the management of the latter. It 
■earns as If those guttural team ware lowered to the utmost for the ex- 
press accom m oda t ion of man of lam altitude and smaller grasp ef the 
perceptive faculties. There Is a musical rumble, and a moat pi isalng 
diction, however, about every period, and such an assumption of power 



aad held up befen Ike eyes of your dtfoVea, eo that the glorious locord otn- 
blanoned upon them may incite them to Imitate your exam pie aad emu- 
late your courage In the defense of their country and Its cunstJtutkm. 
. . . What a magical Influence that symbol of our country's national 
honor exerts over us nil I In the month of April Inst the loyal people 
were plowing and eowlag la the fields, hammering la the workshops, 
and trading at the counters and upon the wharves, incredulous of dan- 
ger and careleos of the coming storm. Suddenly the news came, Ilka as 
electric shock, that the rebels round Fort Sumter had f red oa our nag. 
Startled and indignant, as if the shot had boon directed against himself, 
every true man was on bis feet in aa iaetaut, and the banner thus In- 
suited was Immediately co n secra t ed the idol of the people. It was every- 
where, It waved on every house ton, it flattered In every brecae, aad It 
was conclusive proof of disloyalty not to how before it in the day of its 
first humiliation. Tbs great heart of the nation was stirred to it* vary 
depths, and Its beating might be heard la the heavy tramp of thousands 
of armed men hurrying to the Sold of battle to wipe oat the national 
disgrace and vleit dire retribution upon the heads of theee who bad caused 
it. . . . Theee are the flags of that ' destiny.' To your hands I commit 
them. I know that then they will never be dishonored. Ton have both 
of you (Col. Samuel Black and Col. J. W. McLean) long years ago grvwa 
a soldier's sarneet of your fidelity to the fiepubllc You have already 
followed its flag in the conquest of an empire. One of you assisted la 
carrying it In a continued succession of triumphs from the Bio Grande 
to Boena Yieta, through Palo Alto, Beeaca de la Palma, Monterey,— ail 
now names in history, and monuments of a renown la which your share 
was honorable. The other accom ponied it from Vera Orus to Mexico, aad 
saw the glories of Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Molina del Bey, Chapultepee, 
and Tecubaya by the way, till it waved Anally la undisputed mastery 
over the halls of the Montesumas. Never can they be oooflded to mora 
deeenring hands. Taks them, they are still auspicious of victory, and 
the righteous cause which hss hallowed them ever— ths -cause or ran 
people— will hsllow them still, snd assure it The spirits of your fathers, 
mighty dead, will hover over your battle-fields, silent witnesses of your 
heroiem In showing yourselves worthy of such sires. The God of battles, 
too, watches over the brave and true. Hie blessing is upon you, and the 
sheltering wing of hie mercy is about you and us, to save us all by you, 
in this the darkest hour of the nation's peril.** 
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and right, f curiae in every gesture and mejuieriam, that it would oot 
be hard to coo vince tha auditors aboTa tha door that this it tha Hercules 
of aanatorlal dabata. Tat tbara If ona other markad and singular char- 
acteristic of tba speaker that astonishes and overshadows tha whola 
effect. It is tbe abandon of declamation, tba continoal •way of that 
towering balk, ana ahep-haaard sty Is of potting thoaa atantorian troth*, 
which, in connection with tha magnificent roll and volume of voice, 
cannot fail to completely engroai and aurpriaa the hearer. At this time 
he It taking the majority of hit tenatorial coadjntoia to task for a want 
of toleration and alack of ratpact for the opinlont of the minority. 
The t tri c t n r et are pat forth with each a tweep and power of utterance— 
Jnat a thade of ironical pomposity in the tone— that one can hardly look 
upon the tnbjectt of eoch lordly canaare without giving way to a eym- 
pathetic influence to belittle and distract from them too.** 

Hon. George Sanderson, mayor of the city of Lan- 
caster, in his paper, as below quoted from, describes 
the speech made by Mr. Cowan in that city Sept. 20, 
1868, at) the ablest and most telling speech of the 
campaign : 

u The Democratic meeting at the oourt-hooee on Monday waa one of 
the largest attemblaget of the kind ever witneeeed in tblt city. Every 
teat wat Ailed, all ttanding tpaoe waa occupied, and very many were 
forced to leave without being able to get inside tha large conrt-foom. 
It wat not a mere.partitan demonstration. It wat an assemblage of the 
earnest, thinking men of Lancaster, drawn together by patriotic motivet 
and a deelre to hear the great political qnettlontof the day ditcntted by 
a man of the moot marked ability, one who faithfully represented the 
people of Pennsylvania In the highest council of the nation', a man who 
could not be lured into the indorsement of unconstitutional measures 
and pernicious legitlation by any allurements of place, power, or pecu- 
niary profit Hon. Edgar Oowan, the chief orator of the occasion, is 
respected by honest men of all parties, and esteemed as a truthful, high- 
minded gentleman, pott o a ri ng the Judgment to discern what the best 
interests of bit country demand, and the resolnte will to carry out hit 
eonecieatione convictions regardless of consequences to himself. 

M During Mr. Cowan's speech he wat constantly interrupted by spon- 
taneous outbursts of applause, at one point the audience rising en mast* 
to their feet and cheering with full and united voices. We never saw an 
audience listen so attentively. 

" During two hours scarcely a man in the vast throng moved, though 
many of them were uncomfortably crowded and numbers compelled to 



The Greensbnrg Herald of Dec. 6$ 1860, concerning 
Mr. Cowan's expected election, has the following : 

M It Is tad that the * hour bring* the man,' to now we have tbe man 
for the hour. In Edgar Oowan, Esq., of Greensburg, all the requisites 
for tbe position harmoniously combine. Already Is he looked upon by 
thoaa who know him intimately as one, if not the moot prominent 
among the candidate!. This being the met, it is proper that we should 
now, in brief, give the public at large not so well posted some of the 
outlines of Mr. Cowan's fitness. 

" Ha it a native of Westmoreland County, now in his forty-sixth year. 
From infancy almost he was, like many of the great men of our nation, 
thrown upon bis own resources. At the close of hie collegiate course, 
early in 1840, he commeuced the study of law. During that memorable 
Presidential canvass his eloquent and sonorous voice wss often heard in 
bis native county, ably discussing the questions then at Issue before the 
country. He was a decided favorite among those who sang * Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,' and could never avoid being compelled to respond to the 
calls for 'a speech from Westmoreland's young orator,' made by every 
political gathering where it was thought he wss one of the number 
present. His career at the bar has been eminently successful, and we 
think we will not be charged with making any invidious distinctions 
when we say that, for his diligence, promptness, and fidelity to the in- 
terests of bis clients, the power with which he grasps, and the readiness 
and clearness with which he unravels all intricate legal questions, as 
well at nit fairness towards an adversary, he now deservedly ranks 
among those at the head of tbe bar in Western Pennsylvania. Thor- 
oughly booked iu all the popular sciences and several modern languages, 
with great physical and mental self-reliance, he stands forth panoplied 
to advocate and defend the rights of a free people in every phase of life's 
checkered pathway, no matter iu how exalted or responsible a position. 
In short, lit* is s tUf-mad* nuin, who hat hewn his wsy to the position 



ha now occupies, Indebted to nothing bat Mt asm s a atrsn l wsrfp and fas 
Messing of esaltt under timfrm kuHtnttmu of om ootmsry. 

u Politically, Mr. Oowan hat all hit Ufa been an ardent supporter of 
the doctrines enunciated In tha Chicago platform.** 

The Times has the following : 

"SENATOR OOWAN. 

"When Edgar Oowan wat first mentioned in connection with tha 
United States senatorshlp, the questions were almost universally asked, 
* Who It he? What It he? and, Where does he come from V Hit wat 
most assuredly not a State-wide reputation ; he had been no office-seeker, 
end very little of a politician, and outside of hit immediate neighbor- 
hood his name was almost unknown, except, perhaps, to a circle of 
chosen friends or to the leaders of his political party. We were told, 
however, by those whose candidate he was that he was a dote student ; 
a man of extensive and varied learning; an able, shrewd, and faithful 
lawyer; a powerful and skillful debater, who would not fail to make 
hit mark in the Senate ; and, above all, an honest man, who would yield 
neither to the blandishments of powsr nor the lutt of gain, but would 
act on bit own convictiont of right and duty, be the eonsequanctt what 
they may. 8o much we were told : and, beyond this, ws had a right to 
Infer, from the fact that be defeated David Wilmot in tha Republican 
caucus, that bs was conservative in hit views. Indeed, this of Itself wat 
enough to satisfy those who opposed him. David Wilmot, hit radical 
and fanatical competitor, had been laid on the shelf, for ths time being 
at least, snd that was glory enough for one day. 

M Mr. Cowan was sleeted and took hit teat, modestly and unassum- 
ingly, with no flourish of trumpets to herald hit lame. Ha seldom rota 
to speak during bis first session, and hit name was but seldom seen In 
public print, except in the votes he gave, which generally tssmsd to be 
honest and conservative. Tat, though unassuming, his reputation wat 
fast spreading among thoss around him, and at tha second session ha 
was pieced on the Judiciary Committee, the second In Importance of tha 
committees of the 8enate." 

A prominent newspaper of the day has the follow- 
ing notice of Mr. Cowan's position on the Confisca- 
tion Bill : 

44 Hon. Edoae Oowax o* tbk OoMrmoano* Bill.— Senator Cowan 
has received much abuse from the ultra press of the country for his lata 
speech upon tbe Confiscation Bill of Senator Trumbull. Hit speech, 
however, has been Indorsed by the President, hit Cabinet, a Urge 
majority of the leading lawyers and statesmen of Pennsylvania, while 
Senators Col lamer, Feosenden, Doolirtle, Browning, and Clarke have 
expressed upon the floor their hearty concurrence therein. While he 
has the confidence of such men, he can well await the ultimate indorse- 
ment of his.oourse by ths whols reading community, which must cer- 
tainly follow.** 

The Tribune, of New York, has the following from 
a Harrisburg correspondent, dated Dec. 19, 1874 : 

M Upon the subject of United States senator, within the last weak the 
name of Edgar Oowan has been more frequently mentioned than any 
other candidate. As a lawyer and a statesman, Mr. Oowan it the peer of 
any man in the Commonwealth ; and if there be a man in the State to 
whom more than another the Democrats owe a debt of gratitude It It 
Edgar Cowan. Mr. Oowan has given evidence of more ability, mani- 
fested more nobility of nature, and exhibited more nerve and independ- 
ence than any Pennsylvanian that aver filled a seat in the United States 
Senate, and his election to a seat in that honorable body at this time 
would do honor to the Democracy, and be greeted with Joy by a Urge 
majority of the people of the Keystone State.** 

The following is from the gifted pen of Hon. Wil- 
liam A. Stokes, editor of the Greensburg Republican : 

"HON. EDGAR OOWAN. 
44 It is not for us to pronounce the panegyric of a political opponent, 
but It is our duty to do justice to all men, for /nsnes is the supreme and 
all-pervading element of Democracy. Wherefore we have not hesitated, 
in regard to some leading Republicans, to express our approval of such 
portions of their conduct as were entitled to commendation, while, on the 
other hand, we hsve, with equal freedom, condemned error, even in our 
political friends. Devoted during life to the disinterested support of 
Democratic principles, we are, nevertheless, not insensible to the merit, 
of our opponents or the mistakes of our friends. 
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" • For uagkt m Tito that oa the earth < 
Bat to the earth mm special good do 
Nor aught to good bat, strained from 
Bevoltt from tr«o birth, ttambUag 01 

• In thai spirit of Independent Impartiality wo have now both to cen- 
sure and commend tho ooarte, somewhat laco a olo to at, of our oolfbbor 
aad friend, Mr. Cowan. For many years this fwtltOMn wm the tool of 
tho Whig mad Republieaa parties ia WmUid Pennsylvania. Hit Integ- 
rity and Intrepidity gave him not powor, aad o cca oio n e i disagreement 
with bit sssorlstos secondary development of hie original Demo c racy— 

Tod only to increase his Influence and commend blm to tho kindly 



feelings of his opponents. Boctod to the Senate, ho took hit coat the 
tarns day ou which Mr. Lincoln wu inaugurated President. He board 
from his lips, which had Just kissed tho Bible at ho took the coootlto. 
tJonal oath of ottos, that he had no design, desire, or power to Interfere 
with slavery or to invade la any manner the rightt of Statet or people, 
M Nobly, upon many momontona occasions, waa he tneteined by the 
patriotic minority of the Senate,— faithful alone among the faithless, pow- 
eriom in the present, bat to whom toon Justice will be done, and whote 
constant virtue will be embalmed In the homage of tftor-agea In March, 
IMS, oo the question of Indemnifying the President and all other* for 
violation of tho habeas ooryoa , he attacked the malignant majority of tho 
Senate, and pointed to tho tolo path of eafety for the republic with power 
and witdom In the following language : 

' ** ' It teemt to me that if we of tho dominant party were more tolerant 
of tho opposition, and instead of taking paint to Intuit their belle* and 
mis r epres e nt their opt r tons wo should carefully avoid any alluator to 
them whatever, we would toon dltarm that opposition. I hare been 
from tho first of opinion that tho introduction of any measure, no mat- 
ter how important it might appear to be In the eyes of Its friends, calcu- 
lated to provoke tho hostility of tho Democratic party and Incite It to 
opposition was mischievous in the highest degree, and all that we might 
gain by such a measure would be nothing compared with what we should 
lose by arousiag it to resist It Their harmonious co-operation with ut 
in the prosecution of the war is worth more to the country a thousand 
timet over than any measure we could propose, and which would tend 
to alienate them from us. Is there any man living to-day, who loves his 
country better than hit own hobby, who would not be willing and ready 
to give up all the causes of differences with that great party, composing 
one-half of our people, for the sake of insuring Its hearty and cheerful 
co-operation with us in carrylug on the war? Sir, I had rather have the 
moral and material aid of the Democratic party in this war than all the 
legislative projects that could be hatched in the brains of a Congress com- 
posed entirely of reformers. One kindly pulsation of in great henrt and 
one sturdy stroke of its mighty arm would do more to pdt down the Be- 
bellion than all the laws -we could possibly pass. I would cheerfully 
yield all my preconceived notions at any time to secure its aid In this 
extremity, and with Its aid I believe the unity of the republic would 
toon bo r esto r e d and the old flag again afloat everywhere, still more the 
subject of veneration and still more the assurance of safety and protec- 
tion than it ever was. I would respect the traditions of that party, and 
deal tenderly with its likes and dislikes, and surely, under no circum- 
stances, would I offend It when It could be avoided.* 

" * Tho Constitution, then, being the charter by which our government 
It created, It It easy to see that outside of that charter there it not, nor 
can there be, any government; there may be force and despotism, but 
there can be no law nor true government. And the man who for a mo- 
ment thinks the government can be saved by violating the Constitution 
is guilty of either supreme folly or supreme wickedness. He has never 
comprehended the principles of a free government, or his moral nature 
has been so far perverted ss to prevent him from distinguishing between 
such a government and a despotism. Akin to that notion is another, 
that the authority conferred and the mode of action prescribed by the 
Constitution are Inadequate to the defense and protection of the liberties 
of the nation. Now, I venture to assert that nothing could be more un- 
founded than such a supposition. So far from it, I hare no hesitation in 
earing that If, at this time, the nation relied solely upon the omnipotent 
discretion of Its rulers, without a written Constitution at all, that those 
rulers, if they wees wise, would adopt for themselves just such a set of 
rules for their guidance as we now have in the Constitution. It author- 
izes every politic and forbids all impolitic measure!*. It rises like a wall, 
behind which the wise statesman Intrenches himself to resist the mad- 
ness of faction or the bliud folly of the people when, seduced by dema- 
gogues, they des<re tn resort to dnnjreroua though plausible schemes, 
schemes which for long ages have been tried over nnd over again, and 



siwojo wife tto tame dmsaasosjersssilltt tsauaees which are tore to I 
tdvsoatos hi troubled times, whoa wtsdom steads book fearful of r 
ttotllty, aad ocaaty, boataat folly rashes forward to odJar Booaooi Boom 
timet wo art mile* uaoa, aad oor only tnfb tj th t ark Indeed of osjr 

WHhwhattrimbUagisjiiisiiitth4ceiti»ioftaeSsasssmamaavo 
lafltgaaat ooaismaatloa of their co ad opt, this i 



outburst of patriotism, of ir rsswssatbls Integrity, of almighty truth, 
cosateg, too, from tassylveaie, from a ■taojbtiona, owe of the c h i e f se t 
amoag them, but not Mke them, ao pontic pJuadorer, no stave of tho 
Executive, ao deputy of despottssa, ao eaomy of hit follow sJtlantt, ao 
perjured traitor, hut a maa, strong, tetrisss, aad para, ready to r ebu k e 
wrong, aad Impelled by hit very nature to viadtoato right against aU 
assailants, exhibitiag tho nnnstlnail weakaomof turn it fralrte oary hi 
efforts to save those who are predestined to be poUtleeJly deasaed, aad to 
preserve connection with a rotten party foot drifting to Itt l i uuUo a, 
" That, aad many times, oar I 



On ears abused by m le eh ood truths of power 

In words Immortal,— not ouch words at flash 

Prom the fierce dceaegogue't unthinking rage, 

To ssaddon for a moment aad expire, 

Nor such at tho rapt orator imbues 

With warmth of fooits sympathy, aad m ou l ds 

To mirrors radiaat with mlr images, 

To grace the noble forvor of aa hoar, 

Bat words which beer the spirit of groat deeds 

Wlng*d for the future.* 

"The people of Pennsylvania cherish high hopes of tho future of Mr. 
Cowan. Many of them look to him with confidence at the champ i on of 
their rights. For ourselves, moved only by tho desire to do Impartial 
Justice to all man, ws are prepared to condemn or commend aooordiag 
to the course which the senator may hereafter pursue.** 

We quote from the noted English novel, entitled 
" The Dobbt Family in America," written by the cor- 
respondent for the Maxwell Publishing Company of 
London. The book was published in London in 1865, 
and has the following concerning the scholarly senator 
from Pennsylvania: 

"The tall, floe-looking gentleman, with keen gray eyea aad aquiline 
nose, It Bdgar Cowan, of Pennsylvania. A short time ago I heard one 
of hit brother senators soy that he was the most talented maa who over 
cams to Congress from Pennsylvania. Thai It the opinion, too, of one 
opposed to him in politics, and therefore more entitled to credence than 
If It were the vxpreesion of a partisan. Senator Cowan has come up from 
the people. At a very early age he was thrown upon hit own resources, 
and has by bis I ndomitable will and talents mounted to hit p r sss u t posi- 
tion. He Is the fullest man In this chamber. Although hit specialty h 
the law, it would be difficult to name a science that he is not more or law 
acquainted with. Nothing delights him more than to tackle with men 
of science who are able to throw the ball with him, then the riches of 
his well-stored mind are displayed In profusion. Let tho subject be what 
It may, he always touches bottom. Hs has the appearance of aa indo- 
lent man, but Is really an Industrious one. 

M In the casual or running debate that frequently occurs here he does 
not speak with fluency. There It a degree of hesitancy in selecting or 
finding hit words which falls unpleasantly on tbs ear, but at toon as hs 
is fuUy aroused all Impediment Is removed, aad his words roll out la 
well-rounded sentences, the vole full and deep. Some of bit tones are 
disagreeable and harsh, hut his voles has greater volume, whoa ho 
chooses to employ it, than that of any other senator hero. 

M His style In one point, classic Illustrations, Is not unlike that of the 
Boston senator, II r. Sumner, but In other re s pect s It is more vigorous 
and logical than Sumner's. Cowan Is practical and argumentative, a 
wrangler by profession ; Sumner Is Impractical and visionary, a weaver 
of finely-spun notions. Sumner lacks determination ; Cowan It as brave 
as Julius Caesar. The one is rhetorical without being woruy, the other 
is rhetorical and verbose. The style of the Pennsylvania senator is sym- 
metrical, while that of Sumner is inflated and pompous. But they are 
both fond of tradition and classic lore; here they meet on common 
ground. 

" When Cowan gets well iuto his subject his lace becomes pale and hit 
attitude striking, and he is truly eloquent He is t conscientious, high- 
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minded man, who dares to do what is right regardleos of consequences. 
He has never pandered to the views of cliques or factions, but always 
shown himself bold and independent, never flinching, bat slwejs lately 
grappling with the question.** 

The following" Is part of an editorial from the New- 
ark (N. J.) Daily Journal: 

KDGAB OOWAN. 

M In point of intellectual and moral status Idgar Oowan is to-day the 
giant of the United States Senate. Elected as a Republican by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, he has fearicosly, and with a degree of dignity 
seldom equaled and certainly never surpassed by any statesman of the 
land, done what he considered to be right, and that in the face, time and 
again, of partg diction. 

"In this Congress there are few, men, indeed, who can bear more than 
a Lillputian significance when compared with the ripe statesmen of the 
Clay, Webster, and Douglas school; but Senator Oowan is a towering 
and noticeable exception to the rule. An independent and original 
thinker, a profound, logical, sound lawyer, an able and powerful debater, 
he is the marlnd mm of the United States Senate. 

u His views on oil subjects command great respect, and elicit, even 
from the dlsunlonlsts, an attention worthy of their force and power. 
HeisaaertofopfietfluffcaaJomeB-wstfeaM. While watching with argus-eye 
the interests of the sovereign State of Pennsylvania, he never Is unmind- 
ful of the rights of oil we Antes. His earnest appeal Is ever ready to 
redress a wrong, be it against the North or South, the last or West*' 

The following is from a Lancaster paper : 

"Of course we do not class Mr. Oowan with the Radicals. He is in 
every sense of the word a national man, and one of the wisest and ablest 
statesmen of the present day. He was elected as a Republican in the 
winter of 1861, and took bis seat on the 4th of March of that year. Mr. 
Oowan, though recognised as one of the ablest lawyers and best stump- 
speakers of this 8tate, was not known outside of Pennsylvania at the 
time of his election, and even here he was little known as a politician, 
except in his own section of the 8tate. He had never sought office, had 
never occupied any official position, and had never filled the r6U usual 
to seeking itinerant politicians. Those who knew him best knew him 
as a scholar, as a lawyer, as a profound political thinker, as an honest, 
bold, outspoken man ; and they expeoted and predicted that he would 
take high rank, even in so exalted a body as the Senate of the United 
States. 

M Those expectations and predictions have been abundantly fulfilled. 
Mr. Oowan took his seat in the Senate Just at the outbreak of the war, 
at a time when this nation wss entering upon a struggle in which both 
its material strength and the statesmanship of its public men were to be 
subjected to the severest ordeal. The military power of the rebels was 
not the only obstacle to be overcome. As is the case iu all revolutionary 
periods, there wss great danger to be apprehended from the excesses of 
excited feeling. In a crisis such as that through which we have just 
passed that public man is to be esteemed the wisest and most truly pa-' 
trlotic who breasts popular opinion when he finds it taking a wrong 
direction, and employs all the might that is in his whole nature to pro- 
tect the Constitution of his country and to preserve the majesty of its 
laws inviolate. 

" Fully as much ss any man in the Senate of the United States, Mr. 
Oowan has proved himself to be pos s e sse d of this the highest quality of 
a great statesman. He not only showed himself to be perfectly familiar 
with the Constitution of the United 8tates, able to comprehend fully all 
its provisions, snd alive to the necessity of adhering closely to its teach- 
ings, but he exhibited an extended knowledge of other forms of gov- 
ernment, and an intimate acquaintance with their working, both in times 
of peace and in the midst of revolutionary struggles such as that through 
which we were passing. The very first attempt which wss made to 
overstep the limits of the Constitution excited the fears and aroused the 
opposition of Senator Cowan. It mattered not to him that it was a party 
measure. Yielding to no man in devotion to the Union, he knew no 
party when the Constitution of his country was assailed. He always 
believed and, asserted that there was strength enough in this nstlon and 
power enough in the hands of the government to preserve the national 
life and honor without the violation of a single provision of that sacred 
instrument Hence he was st all limes found battling against every 
unconstitutional act, whether attempted under the plea of military necee- 
sity or the strained inference of powers not granted. How he has labored 
in that noble work the whole country is well aware. His clear, logical, 



and eloquent speeches have been read until to-day there is not a village 
or hamlet in all this broad land where Idgar Cowan is not known sad 
honored." 

The following speech delivered as stated in the 
introduction, all of which is taken from the Boston 
Courier of Aug. 2, 1864 • 

u The following is a speech by Hon. K. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, de- 
livered In the 8enate of the United 8tates on the 27th of June, a few 
days before the doss of the late cession of Congress. The 8enate had 
nnder consideration at the time Mr. Trumbull's amendment proposing 
to repeal the Joint resolution of July 17, 1862, which qualifies the Con- 
fiscation Act and limits forfeitures under it to the lifetime of the 
offender : 

u Mr. Cowan eald, ( I think, Mr. President, that our course in regard 
to the Southern people has been of a character entirely the reverse of 
that which would have been successful in suppressing the Rebellion. 
We were filled with incorrect ideas of the work we were engaged in, or 
of the only methods by which we could perform the gigantic task we 
had undertaken. We started out with exaggerated notions of our own 
strength, and we disdained to think that our success depended upon the 
loyal men of the South ; we thought we did not need them, and treated 
them accordingly. Think of such a proposition as that contained in this 
law, that If they do not lay down their arms in sixty days they will be 
punished by loss of their estates I How, pray, are they to lay down their 
arms? Surely we know enough to know that this is mere mockery, and 
that the rebel President might as well expect a soldier in our armies to 
lay down his arms upon a promise of his protection. 

** ' Mr. President, I have sometimes doubted whether we could be seri- 
ous when we expect any good results) to come from such measures as 
this, which not only exposes us to ridicule but does harm to our causa. 
What was wanting in this crisis of our history with now criminal legis- 
lation when the code was complete before ? We had a statute punishing 
treason with death, a Just and proper punishment, one well according 
with the magnitude of the crime ss well ss with the majesty of the law 
which inflicted it For all those who conspired the dismemberment of 
the republic, who used the means and perverted the Stats governments 
to bring it, this is the fitting punishment, because it is the highest, and 
falls upon the guilty alone where it ought I would have bad no addi- 
tional laws; In war they are not needed.' I would have contemplated 
no reforms within the area of the Rebellion; they cannot be made at 
such a time. What we wanted was men and money ; these granted, the 
true function of Congress was over until peace was restored and all par- 
ties again represented. But Above all things, I would not have played 
into the hands of the enemy; I would not nave done that' which the 
rebels most desired to have done, because I have no doubt that this and 
all kindred schemes have been the very ones which they most wanted 
us to. adopt. I do hot know that Jefferson Davis svsr prays; but, if he 
does, 1 have no doubt that he would pray * 

" Mr. Wsde.— « Pray for Just such an advocate l* 

" Mr. Cowan.—' Pray for such a statesman ss the honorebls senator 
from .Ohio, the most effective ally he ever had or could have. 

** ' He would have prayed for measures on our part which were obnox- 
ious to all people of the South, loyal and disloyal, Union and disunion. 
He would have prayed that we should outrags all their common preju- 
dices, and cherished beliefs; that we should do these things by giving 
ourselves over to the guidance of men whom it was part of their religion 
to bate, to hate, personally and by name, with an intensity rarely wit- 
nessed in the world before. He would have prayed .for confiscation 
general and iudlscriminate, threatening ss well the victims of usurpa- 
tion as the usurpers themeelves, as well those ws were bound to rescue 
ss those we were bound to punish. Fervently he would have pray sd for 
our emancipation laws and proclamations ss means to fire the Southern 
heart more potent than all others; they would rally the angry popula- 
tion to his standard of revolt, ss if each had personal quarrel. He would 
then have a united South, while, as the result of the same measures, a 
distracted and divided North. 

"'That is the way I think he would have prayed, and would pray 
now. Is any man so stupid as not to know thst the great desire on the 
pert of every rebel is to embark In revolt with him the whole people of 
the disaffected districts? Is not and has not that been considered enough 
to insure success to him? And where does history show the failure of 
any united people, numbering five or six millions, when they engaged in 
revolution? Nowhere ; there is no such case. 

u ' What did we do to bring this unity about in the South? We forgot 
our first resolve in July, 1861, to restore the Union alone, and ws went 
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further/and gave oat that we would eteo aboUao slavery. Now, that 
wm Juot exactly the point upon which all Southern moo ««• the most 
tender, and at which they win the moot prone to be ilanMd aad offended. 
That wMof aJl thJi^th* one beet calculated to aaahe them of ooe adnd 
ugolott at: there wet no other nse ota j n, todeod, which ooald bare lost 
to the Union enuto no many of thorn. It la not n question Hthor nt to 
whether they wnro rifKt or wrong, tant wm matter for thoit co n oids re 
Hon, not ourt ; for If wn were no detiroat of n anion witb tboni, we 
ought not to have expected .them to give apthelrHMOtcheriehed Inetlta- 
tione In orderto effect It. Unlono ere nude by people teklnf one another 
at they are, nod I think It nee nerer yet occurred to any roan who woe 
anzloai to form a partnership with another that he should Bret attempt 
to force the other either to change hie religion or hie politic* Is not the 
anewer obvious, woald not the other eay to blm, M If yoa do not like 
my prlndplee why do yoa wieb to be partner with me? Hare I not ae 
good a right to aek yoa to change yoare at a condition precedent ? n 

M * 80 It wee with the Southern people ; they were all In mvor of eUrery, 
bat one-half of them were etill foramlon with nets before, becaaee they 
did not believe we were abolltiooistt. The other half were in open re- 
bellion becaaee they did bellere It. Now, can aay one conceive of greater 
folly on oar part than that we eboald deetroy the faith of oar frlendt and 
rerlfy that of oar enemlee? Ooald not anybody hare foretold we wonld 
bare loot one-half by that, and then we woold bare no one left to form 
a Union with? We drore that half orer to the rebels, and thereby In- 
created their ttrength a thousand-fold. 

**' la not an this bittory now? The great met is ttaring oi full In 
the face to-dey, we are contending with a united people detperately In 
earneet to retltt r«. C * moat powerful armlee moat tklllfully led Lsee 
heretofore failed to conquer them, and I think will loll at long at we 
purine thit fatal policy. 

- Now, Mr. President, I appeal to tenatort whether It It not time to 
paaee and Inquire whether that policy which hat certainly united the 
Southern people in their cauee, and which quite at certainly hte dirided 
the Northern people in their rapport of ourt, ought to be abandoned at 
once? Why peniat in it longer? Can we do nothing to retrieve our for- 
tune by retracing our ttept ? Can we not dlride the rebelt and unite the 
loyal men of the loyal Statet by going bock to the tingle idea of war for 
the Union ? or it it now too late? Bare we lott Irrecoverably our hold 
on the affections of our countrymen who were for the Union In 1861, 
•Ten in 1862? It there no way by which we could eatltfy them that we 
yet mean Union, and not conquett and tubjugation ? And what a differ- 
ence in the meaning of thete two phreeee! The flret offer* the hand of 
a brother, the tecond threaten* the yoke of a matter. Or are we obliged 
now to exchange the hopes we had of Southern Union men for that other 
and mleeruble hope In the negro ? Ii he all that it left of loyalty in the 
South, and the only ally we can rely upon to aid nt in restoring the 
Union? Te gods, what hare we come to at last? Either to yl**ld to an 
unholy rebellion, to dismember au empire, or to go into national com- 
panionship with the negro! Is this the alternative to which our mad- 
ness has brought ua ? 

"'Mr. President, these things are enough to drive a sane man mad. 
After all our pretenaion, all onr boasting, how absurd will we appear in 
the eyes of all other nations if we fall in thit struggle ! Especially as 
' almost all the measures about which we hare occupied ourselves for the 
lott three years hare beeu based upon our success already assumed as a 
fixed fact We provided for confiscating the estates of rebels before we 
got po s se s sio n, we emancipated slaves before we got them from their 
matters, and we provided for the disposition of conquests we have not 
made; we have disposed of the skin of the bear, and the bear Itself is 
yet uncaught. All this we have put upon the record ; the statute book 
will bear witness against ns in all coming time, and we cannot escape 
the consequences if we fall. 

u 'Mr. President, onr government was Intended to be one of law, pre- 
eminently of law. There wns to be nothing in the administration of it 
left to the arbitrary will of ho individual or individuals. This wsa its 
merit, or intended so, par excellence. I am for preserving its elm meter 
in that respect strictly. Let no man, from the President down to the 
most petty officer, dare to do anything, whether to friend or enemy, ex- 
cept as warranted by law. Let us make war according to law, and let 
us have peace according to law. If we fight a belligerent enemy, let ns 
do it according to the law of nations. If we punish or restrain a refrac- 
tory citizen, let us do it by the law of the laud, " by due process of law." 
Had we had faith in our Constitution and laws and our people, we had 
not been in our present condition. Had we made war and war alone, 
the loyal people North and South to a man would have been with ua 
The voice of faction, if not entirely hushed, would have been harmless. 
The capital of the demagogue would have been worthless, and the nation 



woald hare boon Icrsstetftls. Had we treated theuetjioattheOtaotltu- 
tioo treats arm, at a portoa, at too th e r moo, had we made no dtettne- 
tton or dlffareaee b et w ee n htm aad other eittoeoa, we had act aroated 
afulntt him that tribal antipathy which will be for store likely to destroy 
him than a fates potteathrany will be likely to elevate etm in the scale 
of being. If ho wot friendly tows the some oat ceoM ham bona made 
of htm toot we hare made; we ooald hare ealteted him In oar armlet 
oow oe we hev*beeeeolMeglUm in oar navy for long years. We ooald 
have received aim at a volunteer, If ha wot aMe-bodted, wtthout looking 
to hit eeatptextoa, aad we could hare drafted him without Inquiring 
lute the retettena which existed between htm and hit master, aay more 
taaa we Inquire Into the relattoat of the white man of twenty yeort of 
age with hie parent or hit guardian. State lews adjusts all those quee- 
tteau, bat to the United States It matte no difference whether be owed 
service te individuate or not; he owed hit trot duty te the republic, at 
military •aretes wot required. All thai was lawful, and no loyal man 
orer did or would bare eomnlalocd of it Madly done la tl 



M *Iharoonljtetaytao(HMluftoo,tir,oaatIlMs^ 
Inttea will not be repealed, aad that thai aad all kladred protocol will 
foil la the future, for the simple roaeoa that they etreagthon the reach) 
by uniting their people with them, aad they weak an the Uatoa cause by 
dividing Ht frtendt aad dtetraotiog them with a nnm mt ar y leewcu. Let 
at ualte upon the single Idea of snppretttng the armed opposi t io n te the 
Lot the eaergiet of the aattoa ha devoted totety te that 
amy yet coma, If toceero it possible.' N 

The following it from the Pittsburgh Leader, inde- 
pendent, but generally favoring the Republican party: 

"THE COMING CONFLICT. 
•Tat Next U. 8. Skmatou. 

44 It is not from among thote who are willing only that a great Com- 
monwealth like ourt should make Its selection for such an honorable 
place, now, in.leed, sadly dishonored by the character, or rather want 
of character, of tome who now reprstent many of the 8tatvt to that body, 
but It should search until It finds, nt fit to be Its representatives, men of 
high and commanding Intellect, of earnestness and force, and of sound 
practical Judgment 

M Of all the men named for thet position there are none the superior 
and but few the equal, in point of ability, of Hon. Idgar Cowan, of West* 
moreland County. 

M Taking bis seat in 18*1 at a senator of the United Btntee, elected by 
what was then known ns the ' People** party,' this gentleman, white 
properly enough upholding in to far at was Just and right the political 
interests of his particular party, did not feel bound to follow it In all Ite 
windings. Regarding the preservation of the Union at one of the first es- 
sentials to the peace and prosperity of the people of both sections, and ut- 
terly opposed to every proposition looking to a dissolution of the Union, 
peaceful or otherwise, Mr. Cowan was ready and en meet at all times in hit 
support of the government in putting down the Rebellion. But believ- 
ing that legal power enough existed, under the Constitution, in the Fed- 
eral government to enable It to maintain itself, be opposed erery Infrac- 
tion of that instrument. The Constitution, be believed, was Intended to 
be maintained inviolate, Just as he believed the Union must be p r es e rved ; 
but he could not see, as did the party in power, the necessity of violating 
the one to preserve the other. A preserved Union with a violated Con- 
stitution would be such an Union as heaven and hell, held together only 
by the power of the strong, the unquestioned master*, the weaker un- 
questioning serfs. The oaths Mr. Cowan had taken to support and main- 
tain the Constitution were not esteemed by blm as Idle pledget, to be taken 
to-day and cast off to-morrow, but obligations binding here and hereafter. 
All this time, and in all the long years that ran through a fierce and 
bloody war, Mr. Cowan looked not behind him, and as bill after bill was 
presented, and law after law was enacted violating the plainest letter and 
the clearest spirit of the Constitution, he vainly implored his Radical col- 
leagues to stay their mad bands In the work of destroying all that was 
good and grand in our government, that they might supply Its place 
with an Union broken and a Constitution destroyed forever. 

u AgHinst the unjust expulsion of Senator Bright, of Indiana; against 
the insane schemes of men erased with the fury of fanaticism, who 
sought by unconstitutional and wicked confiscation laws to impoverish 
the whole South and to make private property lawful prise of war; 
against legal-tender acts, which debased onr currency and made the dol- 
lar of to-day the half-dollar of to-morrow, changing dally and hourly, 
with victory or defeat, the standards and measures of value ; against the 
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national banking laws, which substituted for government greenbacks 
without interest a currency bearing interact against the people •■ a gor- 
ernment and the people at individuals, triplicating gain at the expense 
of many to the enrichment of a few; agalnet the Freedman's Bureau, 
which ooet the people fifty millions of dollars directly and many bun- 
dreds of millions indirectly, with its swarms of carpet-bng Governors and 
marshals end other Federal office-holders; of and against all these oat- 
rages and all others of a kindred scope and design, at all proper times 
and in all proper places. In his place In the Senate and before the peo- 
ple Mr. Oowan most earnestly, even prophetically, protested and spoke, 
but spoke in rain. His prediction* tike* hare become history now, and 
his Bepublioan colleagues of those days can only look back, since the 
whirlwinds of November have scattered the cohorts of Radical Ism like 
chaff, and with anguish recall to mind how they had been warned of 
their certain destruction unless they paused in their wild career. 

44 Is it neoessary to remind our P«ople of this? Need they be told that 
to revenge itself upon him for his manliness in rebuking them for their 
wrongdoing, even the 8enate of the United States, with a petty malig- 
nity never before exhibited towards a senator, refused him a confirmation 
when his name was laid before it by President Johnson as minister to 
Austria? Happily in their madness they stopped not with a refusal to 
confirm him alone, but almost every decent name presented for every 
high office, unless stamped with the seal of Radical subordination, met 
with the same fate, and that which was intended as a sting and a re- 
proach became, among good men, an honor and a boast Shall we not 
now, when in power, repay those who, in the dark hours of our country 
and our party, toiled for it and us when the toilers were not many, who 
through good report and evil report held the even tenor of their way, 
with no thought for the morrow save in so far as the morrow might per. 
chance lift from our heads the load of incompetency and corruption 
which was daily plunging us downward Into the very depths of destruc- 
tion. 

"It has been said, and said truly, that Mr. Oowan is no politician. 
While this may be weakness, or rather a want of strength among 
politicians, it is a point that should most strongly commend him to the 
people. They have wearied of politicians as statesmen. The country 
has been too long in their bands for its good, and it Is time that a little 
wholesome statesmanship should be infused into our system. With the 
machinery of political organisations, and the manner and method of 
organising and controlling political movements, Mr. Cowan is not famil- 
iar, and certainly cannot be called a time-eerver, elee he had not been 
numbered with the Democracy to-day. Had policy controlled him, he 
has shown himself a very inapt student, and has read the bietory of 
parties with but little profit when he learned only to abandon even a 
corrupt but still the strong and powerful organisation in the very full- 
ness of party strength, and cast his fortunes with an organisation then 
few in numbers, without oonsoJidation or leaders, and loaded down with 
impracticablee who never learned while they never forgot anything. 

** What more fitting rebuke to the ineolence of fanaticism than to send 
back to the 8enate one who, like Mr. Oowan, his been the subject of 
their most Intense dislike and most rampant hatred ? And when our rep- 
resentatives meet together to select one to represent our Commonwealth 
In the Senate, it does seem to us that personal preferences should be lost 
sight of, and that freely and with universal accord he should be chosen. 
M Moob more could be written on this subject, but we have said 
enough to indicate our views fully and unreservedly, and we trust that 
our words may bear good fruits.** 

The following is from the National Intelligencer : 

" On the outside of to-day*s papsr will be found a brief but most im- 
portant speech made in the Senate by Mr. Cowan, of Penntiylvania. 
Mr. Oowan Is one of that large class of Bepnbl leans who honestly be- 
lieved that Republicanism meant reform, and that the war waa simply 
for the restoration of the Constitution and the Union. The change which 
has taken place In the course of policy adopted must necessarily separate 
such men from their former political associations, and induce them to 
act with those who still seek the great and honorable objects which the 
administration has abandoned. The National /nfstfyeiteer'i description of 
the speaker will invite attention to what he says : " Entering the Senate 
at the opening of the Thirty-eeveoth Congress he early won for himself 
the admiration -and respect of his associates, without distinction of party, 
by the learning and dignity with which he explained and defended 
his views of public policy, while the Independence and eloquence for 
which he was conspicuous in debate early drew to him the attention of 
all who mark with Interest the progress of our parliamentary die- 



" Mr. Cowan, we need not say, is a distinguished member of the Re- 



publican party, but In his whole career as a legislator he has made it 
apparent that he considers his first and highest allegiance due to the 
country, and therefore never narrows his mind so as to give to the 
former the homage that should be paid only to the latter.** 

*" Wobds ov TauTH and Sobkutim.*— Under this head the National 
JaieJfyeaosr republishes some excellent remarks of Senator Cowan's 
during the late session of Congress, which we in turn republish in our 
columns this morning. The words of the senator are indeed • words of 
truth and soberness;* those of Paul before Agrippa were not more so, 
though doubtless many an abolition Festus will amy with a loud voice 
that the senator is beside himself. But the senator is not mad. What 
he says is surpassingly Just These things are known to every enlight- 
ened patriot; nay. they are known to the President himself, whom we 
fain would hope that the senator almost persuades to be a conservative. 

M * Among all the members of the National Legislature who have been 
called to give counsel for the safety and welfare ot the republic, in this 
day of severe trial,* says the InUtUgonomr In Introducing Senator Cowan's 
remarks, * we know of none who has brought to the discharge of his 
duties a higher intelligence, a clearer sagacity, or a more patriotic fidel- 
ity than the Hon. Edgar Cowan, the learned senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania.* 

" This is deserved praise. If not • horn for the universe,* like Burke, 
the Pennsylvania senator has not, as Goldsmith said much too strongly 
of the glorious orator and philosopher of Beaconsfleld,— 

* narrowed his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.' 

M Meanwhile, we commend the remarks of Senator Oowan to the at- 
tention of our readers. His main views on the fundamental question of 
the hour are thoroughly sound.** 

Id 1842, Senator Cowan married Lucy, daughter of 
Col. James B. Oliver, of West Newton, Westmoreland 
Co. Col. Oliver died in 1873, at the advanced age of 
ninety-three years. 

Sepator and Mrs. Cowan are the parents of three 
children,— Elizabeth, intermarried with J. J. Hazlett, 
Esq., a member of the Westmoreland County bar ; 
Frank Cowan, a member of the same bar, and a 
physician, a gentleman of extensive scientific and 
literary attainments, a world's traveler, who has re- 
cently made the circuit of the globe, after thorough 
visitation of all the most important countries of 
Europe; and James, who resides with his father. 

Hon. Hareison Peeey Laied, of Oreensburg, 
present State senator, representing the Thirty-ninth 
District, is on the remote paternal side of Scotch- 
Irish and English extraction. His great-grandfather, 
John Laird, was the son of a gentleman of County 
Donegal, Ireland, who owned in perpetuity a farm of 
ninety acres, lying within a mile of Raphoe, in that 
county, and which is still held in the Laird name. 
The mother of John Laird was an English lady. 
The last-mentioned gentleman, who married in Ireland 
a lady named Martha Russell, migrated with her to 
America about 1760, and settled in Adams County, 
Pa., in the manor of Mask, on Lower Marsh Creek, 
in the township of Strabane, and there reared a 
family, one of which was William Laird, his youngest 
son, and the grandfather of H. P. Laird, and who in- 
herited his father's farm in Adams County. William 
married a Miss Jane McClue, and became the father 
of several children, the youngest of whom was Fran- 
cis, who was educated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., and thereafter studied for the ministry, and being 
licensed to preach as a Presbyterian minister, re- 
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moved when a young man into Westmoreland County 
about 1797, when he entered upon his clerical career. 
He was subsequently installed over the churches of 
Poke Run, in Westmoreland County, and Plumb 
Creek, in Allegheny County, and continued to preach 
till 1854. He was a man of marked ability, skilled 
in classic lore, and in the mathematics, and although 
a man of no ambition for public distinction or honors, 
he received from Washington College, Pennsylvania, 
the Doctorate of Divinity, its voluntary tribute to his 
learning and ability. He married Mary, the daugh- 
ter of the Hon. John Moore, the first president judge 
of Westmoreland County, 1 who was also a member of 
the first Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, 
held in 1776, and was a State senator shortly subse- 
quent to 1790, representing the district of which West- 
moreland County was a part. 

Rev. and' Mrs. Laird were the parents of several 
children, Harrison P. being their youngest son. He 
received his first discipline in books under a noted 
teacher, Jeremiah O'Donovan, a gentleman who bad 
been educated for the Catholic priesthood, but who 
never took orders. Mr. O'Donovan was a map of 
varied and extended learning, a versatile genius, and 
withal somewhat of a poet, and the author of a his- 
tory of Ireland. Mr. Laird remained under his tute- 
lage for two years, and became deeply attached to his 
teacher, still preserving the fondest remembrances of 
him. His next preceptor was the Rev. David Kirk- 
patrick, D.D., who kept a classical school at Loyal - 
hanna Mills, in Westmoreland County, which Mr. 
Laird attended for two years. He then entered Jeffer- 
son College, Washington County, Pa., from which in- 
stitution he graduated. After graduation from college 
he took charge of Madison Academy, in Clark County, 
Ky., for a year, and leaving it entered as a student 
Transylvania University, Ky., where he took courses 
of lectures for a year, after which he returned to 
Pennsylvania, and took a seat in the law-office of Hon. 
Charles Shaler, of Pittsburgh, and under his direc- 
tion read law for two years, and was admitted to the 
bar of Allegheny County, and immediately after ad- 
mission to practice located in Greensburg, where he 
still follows his profession. 

Shortly after his advent to Greensburg he was 
elected to the State Legislature, in the year 1848, 
and was re-elected in 1849, and again in 1850, — three 
terms in succession. At that period of his legislative 
experience he was a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Bank Committee, and 
drew up the banking law of 1850, some parts of which 
were copied or incorporated in the present National 
Banking Act of the United States. 

In the fall of 1880 he was elected to the State 
Senate from the Thirty-ninth Senatorial District, 
consisting of Westmoreland County, for the term of 
four years. 

1 Tor the distinction of prwtdent Judgw Mo chapter In which the sub- 
ject of the mr\j Judiciary k treated. 



8ince Mr. Laird came to the bar he has devoted 
himself with singular assiduity to his profession and 
to general literature, to which, being unincumbered 
by a family, as he is and ever has been, he has been 
able to give more time than could most other members 
of the bar. Aside from the classical languages usually 
studied in our colleges, Mr. Laird is conversant with 
the French and German languages and with the He- 
brew, and following a proclivity of research into 
ancient tongues has of late taken up the study of 
Syriac 

Hoh. Jacob Turkey, of Qreensburg, is on his pa- 
ternal side of Hollandish stock ; on his maternal, of 
the same and of English extraction. His great-grand- 
father, whose surname was Dorney, since changed to 
Turney, migrated from Holland, and settled in an 
early day in Eastern Pennsylvania, where Daniel Tur- 
ney (or Dorney), the grandfather of the Hon. Jacob, 
was born, and who was one of a large family of chil- 
dren, three or four brothers of which left their home 
in Eastern Pennsylvania at about the same time for 
Western and Southern countries. One of them set- 
tled in Ohio, where his descendants are now numer- 
ous ; another in Tennessee, where he raised a large 
family, one of his descendants being the present 
Chief Justice Turney of that State. Another of the 
brothers went to North Carolina, and permanently 
located there, where the Turney name designated 
quite extensive families. Daniel Turney made his 
way to Westmoreland County, and settled near what 
is now Hannastown, in what was then the capital 
town of an extensive territory which was comprised 
under the name Westmoreland. He was a farmer. 
There were born to him six sons and two daughters, 
and of whom Jacob Turney, Sr., was in number the 
third child, born 1788. In youth he located in 
Greensburg, where he spent the rest of his life. He 
held several public offices, — those of county commis- 
sioner, county treasurer, etc. He was an active poli- 
tician, and contracted a cold (from the effects of which 
he ultimately died, Jan. 4, 1827) on the Allegheny 
Mountains, where he, with others, was storm-stayed 
on his return from a political State Convention at 
Harrisburg to which he was a delegate, in or about 
the year 1820. Jan. 23, 1810, he married Margaret 
Singer, a daughter of Simon Singer and Mary Clouser 
Singer, natives of Carlisle, Pa. Mrs. Singer died in 
Greensburg about 1819. Mrs. Margaret Singer Tur- 
ney was born May 11, 1792, and is still living, in the 
clear possession of unimpaired mental faculties, an 
intelligent, sprightly, and witty lady, a woman of re- 
markable accuracy of memory, which seems to be as 
unclouded now as ever. 

Jacob and Margaret Turney became the parents of 
five sons and two daughters, — Daniel ; Nancy Wil- 
liams, who married Robert Story, of Hempfield, West-, 
moreland Co., and died Feb. 5, 1881, in the sixty- 
seventh year of her age ; Samuel Singer Turney, a 
printer by trade, formerly editor of the Pennsylvania 
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Argu$, and from about 1870 to 1882, postmaster of 
Greensburg; Lucien B. ; Lucinda, intermarried with 
Richard B. Kenley, of Ludwick; Robert Williams, 
now, and for over twenty-five years past, connected 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad ; and Jacob, Jr. 

Jacob Turney was born in Greensburg, Feb. 18, 
1825, and received his literary education in the com- 
mon schools, and in Greensburg Academy, and re- 
verts with special affection to Peter R. Pearsol, a 
famous instructor in the common schools. During 
the years of his minority, Mr. Turney, while attend- 
ing school a portion of the year, devoted other por- 
tions to some business occupation, and among other 
things learned the printer's trade. After learning 
that trade he was appointed and served as deputy 
sheriff, and thereafter attended the academy, leaving 
which be engaged as clerk in the register's and re- 
corder's office of the county, and while so engaged 
commenced reading law under the direction of Hon. 
A. G. Marchand, at that time a man of great emi- 
nence in his profession. Mr. Marchand dying before 
Mr. Turney had completed his studies, he continued 
reading under Henry C. Marchand, and was admitted 
to the bar at May term, 1849, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession, at once securing to himself, 
through a large acquaintanceship made while in the 
recorder's office, and by his personal manners, which 
were popular, and in no measure calculated to antag- 
onize others, a lucrative practice. In 1850 he was 
elected district attorney of Westmoreland County by 
a large majority over his competitor, being the first 
district attorney elected under the then new law. He 
was re-elected in 1853, and served till 1856. During 
his term of office the Pennsylvania Railroad was in 
process of construction, giving rise to an unusual 
amount of criminal business. Trials for murder were 
frequent, and Mr. Turney obtained prominence as a 
practitioner, especially by the long-contested trial of 
George Ward and Malcom Gibson, charged with the 
murder of Luncinda Sechrist, a case enumerated 
among the remarkable criminal trials of the land, 
and which resulted in their conviction of murder in 
the first degree. But on a new trial granted, the pris- 
oners, after a protracted trial, were, to the astonish- 
ment of the community, who generally condemned 
the jury for their verdict, acquitted, when they imme- 
diately left the region. The noted case of Hugh Cor- 
rigan, indicted for the murder of his wife, known as 
" Big Mary," convicted of murder in the first degree, 
and condemned to be hung, but who cheated justice 
by taking a dose of poison a few days before the ap- 
pointed time of execution, will be long remembered 
as one of the remarkable trials conducted by Mr. 
Turney. 

In 1855-56, Mr. Turney, being an earnest Demo- 
crat, took a prominent part against the Enow-Nothing 
or American party, and stumped the county in oppo- 
sition to that organization. In 1856 he was one of 
the Presidential electors who cast the vote of the State 



for James Buchanan for President, and in 1857 was 
nominated, without solicitation on his part, for the 
State Senate, and was elected senator for the district 
composed of Westmoreland and Fayette Counties 
for the term of three years, served during the term, 
and at the close of the session of 1859 was elected 
president of the Senate. 

During the late war Mr. Turney was known as a 
pronounced War-Democrat, and in 1871 he was pre- 
vailed upon to permit the use of his name in the 
hopelessly Republican district of Westmoreland and 
Indiana Counties as a candidate for the State Senate 
in opposition to Gen. Harry White, and was defeated 
by a reduced Republican majority. 

In 1874 he became the Democratic candidate of the 
Twenty-first District, composed of the counties of 
Westmoreland, Fayette, and Greene, for Congress, 
and was elected representative to the Forty-fourth 
Congress, and in 1876 was elected to the Forty-fifth 
Congress. During his congressional career he served 
upon the Committees on Elections and Privileges, 
Mines, Mining, and Territories, and other committees 
with great credit to his constituents. 

Leaving Congress, Mr. Turney returned to the 
practice of his profession, which he is now actively 
and profitably pursuing. Though eminently success- 
ful in his official career and gratified by the confidence 
reposed in him by his constituents, Mr. Turney re- 
gards it as a mistake in a professional man to even 
temporarily abandon his practice for public life. 

Feb. 2, 1854, Mr. Turney married Miss Mary Stew- t 
art Richardson, daughter of William H. and Hen- 
rietta D. Richardson, of Indiana County, by whom 
he has had eight children, seven of whom are living, — 
Barton R., deceased ; Catharine M., married to A. L. 
Kinkead, Esq., of Pittsburgh ; Mary Stewart, William 
R., Thomas C, Elisabeth F., Jacob M., and Hen- 
rietta M. 

James Roes McAfee. — The grandparents of James 
R. McAfee on his paternal side migrated to America 
from the north of Ireland and settled in Franklin 
County, on the Conococheague. They were the par- 
ents of two children, a daughter and a son, May and 
John. May married Thomas McCurdy about 1800, 
and subsequently removed to Indiana County, Pa., 
there raising a family of ten children, only two of 
whom are now living. The son, John, the father of 
J. R. McAfee, removed from Franklin County to 
Westmoreland County about 1801, and in 1806 was 
married to Mary Thompson, a daughter of John 
Thompson, a native of County Derry, Ireland, who 
about 1775 settled on a farm on the Big Sewickley, in 
South Huntington township. 

Mr. John McAfee and his wife immediately after 
marriage settled near Smithton, on the Youghio- 
gheny River, on a farm whereon they resided a few 
years, and thence removed to Indiana township, Alle- 
gheny Co., and there settled on a farm which Mr. 
McAfee bought from the late James Ross, Esq., of 
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Pittsburgh, who was the Federal candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania in 1798, and alter whom the 
•abject of this sketch was named. 

To these parents were born four sons and six daugh- 
ters,^-Joseph, William, John, James Ross, Matilda, 
Catharine Eaton, Margaret, Mary, Nancy, and Jane. 
The last-named daughter died in infancy. The rest 
of the children lived to maturity. 

John McAfee died on the 28th of March, 1884, in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, Mrs. McAfee on the 
24th of March, 1870, in the ninety-first year of her age. 

James Ross McAfee was born in Indiana township, 
Allegheny Co., Pa., March 10, 1822. He was raised 
upon the farm, and received his education in the com- 
mon and select schools and the Greensburg Academy, 
but when eighteen years of age engaged in teaching 
school, and occupied himself more or less with teach- 
ing for a period of ten years. In 1860 he entered 
upon merchandising, and continued at that business 
till 1857, when he was elected superintendent of com- 
mon schools of Westmoreland County (May, 1857), 
and served from tne 1st of June of that year till June 
1, 1860. In 1859, during his term as superintendent, 
he was entered as a law student in the office of Gen. 
Richard Coulter, and read law with him until the lat- 
ter went into the army in the war of the Rebellion, 
when Mr. McAfee entered the office of James A. Hun- 
ter, Esq., now Judge Hunter, and with him completed 
his studies, and was admitted to the bar in 1866. 

From 1862 to 1864, Mr. McAfee served as assistant 
United States assessor for the Twenty- first District 
of Pennsylvania. Id 1864 he resigned the position of 
assistant assessor, and was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Pennsylvania from the Westmoreland 
and Indiana District, and was re-elected in 1865. 
He served as assistant clerk of the State Senate for 
seven years, and one year as assistant clerk of the 
House. In 1879 he was appointed Deputy Secretary 
of the Commonwealth under the administration of 
Governor Hoyt, in which he is now serving. 

In 1868, Mr. McAfee was one of the Republican 
delegates of his district to the Chicago National Con- 
vention which nominated Gen. Grant for President 
and Schuyler Colfax Vice-President. In the same 
year he was one of the two secretaries of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee of Pennsylvania, 
Galusha A. Grow being chairman. Mr. McAfee was 
originally a Whig, and cast his first vote for President 
for Henry Clay in 1844, and has been identified with 
the Republican party from its birth to the present. 

In July, 1870, McAfee established The Greemburg 
Tribune, and in January, 1872, bought out and con- 
solidated with his paper the Greensburg Herald, and 
associated with himself as proprietors and editors D. 
S. Atkinson and T. J. Weddell, Esqs. In 1874, Mr. 
Weddell retired from the paper, selling his interest 
to his co-proprietors, and the business of the establish- 
ment has since been conducted under the firm-name 
of McAfee & Atkinson. 



Jan. », 1844, Mr. McAfee was united in marriage 
to Miss Maria E. Reed, daughter of the Into Joseph 
and 8arah Gilchrist Reed, of New Alexandria, West* 
moreland Co. Mr. and Mrs. Reed subsequently re- 
moved to Ashland, Ohio, in which place both of 
them died. Mrs, McAfee died March 18, 1852. She 
waa the mother of four children, — two sons and two 
daughters. One of the sons died in infancy, the 
other in his twentieth year. The daughters are still 
living. 

Feb. 15, 1858, Mr. McAfee married Miss Louisa A. 
Craig, eldest daughter of the late Samuel and Sally 
A. Hogg Craig, of 8altsburg, Indiana On. 
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The position which the medical profession has 
always occupied in the history of the Province and 
the State ia a matter of just pride to all Pennsyl- 
vanians. In commenting upon this subject in the 
time of the colony, a knowing author has collected 
certain facts which we shall make use of substantially 
as he has. 1 

In the colonies of the South medical men, as a 
class, were in themselves of little merit, and socially 
and politically had no importance, whence in Penn- 
sylvania the case was exactly reversed. Although 
Gabriel Thomas asserts, in mentioning the attractions 
of the colony, that it had neither lawyers nor doctors, 
and was therefore both peaceable and healthy, yet 
there is no doubt that two physicians of good reputa- 
tion came out with Penn, and that from that time on 
the profession was respected, and was always extend- 
ing its influence and its services. The country phy- 
sicians, except in the back districts, where the prac- 
tice was of the rudest sort, were apparently men of 
good repute, eking out a slender professional income 
by farming or shop- keeping, but the most eminent of 
the profession were gathered, of course, in Philadel- 
phia. The best doctors were expected to be apotheca- 
ries as well, and dispense medicines to their patients. 
They almost invariably walked in making their round 
of visits in the towns, snd in the country rode on 
horseback. Midwifery was given up exclusively to 
the women. The profession, as a whole, was of a re- 
markably good quality, and it is said that in all Phil- 
adelphia there were not more than two or three 



» H. C. Lodge, Hist, of the log. Col. in America, chap. xiij. 
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quacks. The services rendered to the progress of 
medical science by the profession in Pennsylvania 
were as great if not greater than in any other colony, 
and were in themselves very considerable. Inocula- 
tion was successfully introduced in 1731, although not 
without the usual hard contest with existing preju- 
dices. Three years later, Dr. Thomas Oadwalader, a 
graduate of the London schools, published an essay 
upon the " Iliac Passion," the first medical essay pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, and one of the earliest which 
appeared in the colonies. About the middle of the 
century he began to lecture upon anatomy, and was 
the pioneer in this branch of medical instruction. 
He was also one of the first physicians appointed to 
the hospital founded in Philadelphia in the year 1750. 
Ten years later, Dr. William Shippen began a' course 
of anatomical lectures in a private house, and by these 
small beginnings he and his friend, Dr. Morgan, suc- 
ceeded in starting the medical college which in the 
year 1765 was ingrafted upon the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Shippen subsequently did much to 
raise the practice of midwifery from the rule of thumb 
methods of the old women, who had a monopoly of 
this department These energetic and able men, 
among whom Dr. Bush, famous also by his contro- 
versy with Cobbett, held a leading place, were fair 
examples of their profession. They were men of 
family, position, and wealth, were educated abroad, 
and were adherents of the English school. They not 
only did much to advance medical science in America, 
but they helped to break the old tradition of barbers 
and apothecaries, which even now weighs upon med- 
icine in England, and to put the profession in its true 
position, and to render it attractive, honorable, and 
desirable to men of all ranks and of the highest at- 
tainments. 

The people of Westmoreland were fortunately fa- 
vored in early having good medical practitioners 
among them, but these were few, and complaint was 
made that even then the status of the profession, 
taken generally, was not high. 

In an article prepared for and published in The 
Oreemburg Gazette in June, 1824, entitled "The Medi- 
cal Character of Westmoreland County," the writer 
took special occasion to refer to the necessity of legisla- 
tive action for the protection of the medical profession, 
and to show at length the evil effects of quackery in the 
profession at that day. It is probable that the article 
might have been instigated by personal motives; but 
even if it was, the character of the contributor, who was 
evidently a practitioner in good standing and a com- 
petent authority, entitles it to our observation. We 
give the latter part of the article entire as a contribu- 
tion to the m,edical literature of the county: 

" But let us," he says, " proceed to the more imme- 
diate object of this communication, viz., a review of 
the medical character of this county, from which it 
will appear whether a few salutary restrictions on 
the practice of physic would not procure more whole- 



some effects than some of the alterations in our tariff 
that have called forth so much eloquence and argu- 
ment from some of the first men of the nation. 

" There are about forty persons in this county who 
follow the practice of medicine for a living. But 
how few of this number are entitled to the honorable 
epithet of physician ? Not more, I will venture to 
say, than one-fourth. There are a few gentlemen of 
that profession who hold a distinguished rank, who 
have been gifted by nature with comprehensive, 
vigorous, and penetrating minds, and who have pre- 
pared themselves for the important duties of their 
station by a regular and systematic education — men 
to whose skill and honesty I would cheerfully in- 
trust myself if in need of their assistance ; but the 
fact is notorious and unanswerable that it is but a 
small minority that merit this character. Much the 
greatest number come under a very different descrip- 
tion, a description easily drawn by reversing that 
which has just been given. 

" Encouraged by the total want of anything in the 
laws of Pennsylvania regulating the practice of 
physic, as is customary in all well-regulated govern- 
ments, and in most of our sister-States, an establish- 
ment was formed in this county many years since by 
a notable junto of quacks. Perhaps their history 
should be more distinctly traced to one individual, 
whose name is familiar to almost every person in the 
county, a man who but a short time previous to his 
settlement here is said to have laid aside the more 
creditable employment of a blacksmith, — a business 
certainly not well calculated to fit him for his new 
profession. With scarely as much knowledge of his 
mother-tongue as would enable him to read a cdmmon 
English author, and not as much as would enable 
him to write legibly, without any knowledge of dis- 
ease or the nature and power of remedies, or of the 
structure of the human system, he began his career, 
depending wholly and solely on his cunning, his 
effrontery, and his ignorance. 

"As there are materials in human nature of every 
grade and description, this man soon found subjects on 
whom to commence his operation. To those who were 
of the most ignorant class, and who are always disposed 
to lend their belief to what is marvelous and incredible, 
he told the most wondrous tales of cures and opera- 
tions that he had performed elsewhere. When ap- 
plied to, even in trifling cases, his first object was to 
put some terrific name upon the disease, and alarm 
the patient as much as possible by pointing out the 
danger of his situation. For instance, a common cold 
would be called ' catarreous fever/ or ' consumption ;' 
a disordered stomach would be called 'scurvey of the 
stomach/ and an innocent wart a ' cancer.' In this way 
not only the patient himself, but whole neighborhoods 
were led to believe that cures which were in fact no 
cures were performed by him, and were to be consid- 
ered as most astonishing evidences of his skill in the 
healing art. 
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" Another method panned by this ' mighty mock de- 
frauder of the tomb' wm to follow business wherever 
he could find it when business did not follow him,— to 
take patronage* as it were, by storm. For instance, 
did he hear of a neighbor being sick, under the sem- 
blance of beneTolence and disinterested love, he would 
take his horse, visit him, and tender his services. If 
he had children to vaccinate, he would expatiate on 
the dangers of smallpox and the efficacy of vaccination, 
and humbly request the privilege of performing the 
service, waiving altogether for that time the idea of 
compensation. This, however, would serve for book 
entry and after-consideration. 

" In short, no species of villany, hypocrisy, or de- 
ception was left unresorted to, and it is truly aston- 
ishing with what success he employed them, for it is 
to be confessed, to the disgrace of the good sense of the 
country, that his business extended far and wide. 

" I have jtoen thus particular in describing the char- 
acter of this individual because, as he was the origin 
of a regular system of quackery in this settlement, he 
has ever stood the envied sample of imitation for that 
batch of young adventurers who have passed under 
his talismanic touch, and issue forth under the im- 
posing name of ' Yankee Doctors.' 

" These creatures he was in the habit of gathering 
up in dozens from the rejected filth of society, drill- 
ing them a few weeks in the art and mystery of 
quackery, and then sending them forth to prey upon 
the vitals of the community. And of this same fra- 
ternity are many professors of the healing art at pres- 
ent in this and the adjoining counties. Their progress 
can be traced in whatever direction they have gone 
by the numerous victims to their rashness, ignorance, 
villany, and seduction. Many a father mourns a 
promising member of his family nipped by their rude 
hands in the blossom of life ; and many an innocent 
but senseless girl points to them as the authors of her 
crime and the murderers of her peace." 

Not many fields more congenial to the quack and 
the empiric could be found than the back country of 
Western Pennsylvania some three generations ago. 
It was not until the warm sun of enlightenment had 
well-nigh reached the noonday height of this cen- 
tury that the phantoms of a traditionary superstition 
one by one fled before his penetrating rays from their 
latest lurking-places in the dusky abodes of credulity 
and ignorance. At this day, it cannot be gainsaid, 
traces of the same credulity still exist, but they now 
exist as the nature of the wolf exists in the habits of 
the house-dog. This credulity is now covert; it was 
then open and palpable. And even in districts not 
accessible to the doctor of the nearest village, or 
among those who were too poor or too mean to ask 
the services 'of a doctor, there was always some one 
in the neighborhood who stood ready to cure and heal 
by virtue of occult mysteries. The flow of blood was 
stopped by reading a passage from the Scripture; 
spells of acute forms were traceable to the manifesta- 



tion of evil spirits ; and even chronic and const! tn- 
tional disease in their wont forms, and for which 
medical therapeutics to this day has failed So pie- 
scribe a cure, were brought within the list of curable 
afflictions which such miserable knaves professed to 
heal 

Empiricism and quackery have existed in the hon- 
orable profession of medicine from time immesnotiaL 
It is the peculiarity of quacks thai they are as oat- 
spoken against regularly educated physicians as they 
are forward in professing their own systems and ob- 
truding their knavery upon a helpless following. So 
it is related of Paracleue, the prince of empirics, that 
he treated his contemporary physicians with the most 
sottish insolence and illiberal vanity, and told them 
that "the very down on his bald pate had more 
knowledge than all their writers, the buckles of his 
shoes more learning than Galen and Avieenna, and 
his beard more experience than all their universities." 
This man flourished in the fifteenth century, near 
Zurich, in Switzerland, 'and under the shadow of a 
famous seat of learning. But he scarcely professed 
to greater and more numerous cures than Dr. Ormsby, 
and had no panacea more efficacious in his dispensary 
than was to be found in the saddle-bags of the ma- 
jority of country doctors two generations ago. Bine- 
mass was to these what the holy ointment of Fierabras 
was to Don Quixote. 

But the land was then cursed not only with quacks 
but also with knaves. Of the presence of these med- 
ical impostors— used for want of a better addition- 
there is abundant evidence. Of one, the most con- 
spicuous of these, we shall have something to say after, 
however, dwelling at some length upon one who has 
been regarded with the greatest veneration in his pro- 
fession, and who was an ornament to it and a blessing 
to his race. 

JAMBS P08TLBTHWAITB. 

James Postlethwaite, the subject of this memoir, 
was the seventh son of Samuel and Matilda Postle- 
thwaite, citizens of Carlisle, Cumberland Go., Pa. 
He was born in that town on the 12th of January, 
1776. His father, Col. Samuel Postlethwaite, was a 
plain, sensible citizen, who was respected for inflex- 
ible integrity, and very much liked on account of his 
mild, friendly, and amiable disposition. He died at 
an advanced age, in his garden, of an attack of 
apoplexy. He was born in this country, but was 
of English descent Goldthwaite, Cowperthwaite, 
Thistlethwaite, and Postlethwaite are all names of 
Teutonic origin, and not uncommon in Yorkshire 
and the north of England. 

* The maiden name of the mother of Dr. Postle- 
thwaite was Matilda Rose. Her father was a lawyer, 
distinguished in his profession for unusual ability. 

Pre-eminent among the early physicians of West- 
moreland was Dr. James Postlethwaite. 

It is a loss to the little world of Western Pennsyl- 
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vania, says his biographer, 1 that Dr. Postlethwaite 
had no fidus Achate* to preserve and transmit his col- 
loquial remarks, for they are certainly more worthy 
of a place in libraries than a large part of the " Con- 
versations" and "Recollections," "Ana," "Table- 
Talk" that have been recorded and preserved for 
future generations. But all this is somewhat digres- 
sive, and so revenon*ano$moutons. 

James Postlethwaite was placed at a very early age 
at a grammar school, which was under the superin- 
tendence of the celebrated Ross, a most accurate and 
learned linguist, whose grammar of the Latin lan- 
guage was so long the one used in American acade- 
mies and colleges, and where the accidence of Latin 
is so simplified and its acquisition so facilitated that 
it has all the information contained in the Scottish 
and English classical grammars, without any of their 
laborious and painful pedantry. With such a pre- 
ceptor, Teucro auspice et Teucro duce, how could Pos- 
tlethwaite fail to attain an extensive and critical 
knowledge of Latinity ? 

Dickinson College, at Carlisle, was then regarded 
as one of the best institutions of learning in the 
United States. It was then under the control of the 
Presbyterian denomination, at that time the most 
wealthy and numerous body of Christians in Penn- 
sylvania. For more than a score of years it has been 
in the hands of the Methodists, and, without meaning 
any disrespect to that religious sect, it may be stated 
that Dickinson has degenerated from its former high 
character. It may be that hitherto Methodism has 
depended too much upon divine assistance, and neg- 
lected the carnal means for the. acquisition of knowl- 
edge. This neglect or contempt of mere human or 
secular knowledge is not sustained by the authority 
or examples of Holy Scripture, for worldly wisdom 
and useful knowledge are subjects of fine and frequent 
praise in the sacred writings. Moses was imbued with 
the profound erudition of the priesthood of Egypt, 
and the Apostle Paul knew so well the histrionic lit- 
erature of Greece that he could embellish his dis- 
courses with extracts from their dramatioe writers as 
readily as an English divine can adorn his sermons 
with quotations from Shakspeare: for example the 
following line from Euripides, which, quoted by the 
apostle, and thus made well known, has passed into a 
proverb in nearly all Christendom, " Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners." 

When Dr. Postlethwaite was a youth a liberal edu- 
cation was then far more limited than it is at present. 
For instance, Dr. Postlethwaite was considered to be 
well educated in his day, and yet, although a first- 
class Latinist, he knew nothing of Greek beyond the 
alphabet For enlarged and liberal education at that 
time the' American people had not the opulence, the 
books, or the speedy and constant communication 



i James Johnston, Iso.., to whom we are much indebted in this sketch, 
and for other personal r emin isc e nces. 



with the old seats of learning in Europe. Often, too, 
the pressing necessities of existence, limited means, 
and large families forced men upon the stage of life 
before they had acquired a complete preparation. 

At an early age James Postlethwaite left college, 
and in June, 1792, commenced the study of medicine 
in the office of Samuel A. McCoskey, a successful and 
popular practitioner in Carlisle. The extent of his 
acquirements at his time of life was a matter of gen- 
eral astonishment. He was indebted for them in part 
to himself, and in part to nature. His ardor in pur- 
suit of knowledge was indefatigable, and the ease 
with which he unfolded the intricacies and evolved 
the complications of any subject, no matter how 
recondite, appeared not like the effect of study, but 
like acts of intuitive apprehension. 

Sir Walter Scott had not yet shown mankind what 
wonders could be worked in the field of romantic 
fiction, and the sun of Lord Byron had not arisen to 
attract and awe the learned world by its lurid splen- 
dors. The genius, learning, and taste of Robertson, 
Hume, Goldsmith, Smollett, Gibbon, and Rollin had 
illuminated and popularized historical researches, and 
this renascency of this kind of learning in the latter 
half of the last century, along with a natural inclina- 
tion of mind on the part of James Postlethwaite, had 
caused the careful perusal of history to be a daily 
duty with him, and by the change itself constituted 
an amusement in the intervals of severe professional 
study that ultimately tended to the invigoration of 
his mental powers, while at the same time it fur- 
nished him with a fund of accurate and extensive 
historical information, Which armed him oop-o-pte in 
religious and political controversy. Of all the muses 
he liked Clio best, the heroic muse of history, and 
his heart kept time to the grand strain wherewith the 
poet salutes her, and which bursts upon the ear like 
a full band of martial music, — 

* Qnem Denm, or Heroa lyra, rel aori 
Tibia tamos oslebrars, Ottof 

In 1796 and 1796, James Postlethwaite went to 
Philadelphia to obtain medical instruction in the 
University, and its rolls bear evidence of his matricu- 
lation. He had the rare felicity of listening to the 
wisdom of those Esculapian sages who first gave the 
medical school' of Philadelphia the high reputation 
it has since enjoyed. These eminent physicians and 
lecturers were Drs. Shippen, Wistar, and Benjamin 
Rush, who were seldom equaled and never surpassed 
by those who succeeded them. 

In 1794 there had been an insurrection in Western 
Pennsylvania to resist the payment of a small tax 
laid upon whiskey by the Federal government. Al- 
though a youth in years, yet a man in knowledge, 
James Postlethwaite had accompanied the military 
expedition west to quell the rebellious rising in the 
capacity of an assistant surgeon. He so well liked 
the country west of the mountains that when he had 
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finished his medical education he resolved to locate 
himself in Westmoreland County. 

In 1797, mounted on horseback, he directed his 
course towards the new home of his destination. He 
did not depart joyously, like a young man full of 
animal spirits and the love of adventure. It was with 
a heavy heart, and eyes moistened with tears that he 
halted on a hill westward of his native place and 
took a long, mournful, lingering look over it and its 
beautiful scenery. Nearly all love their native places, 
but Carlisle had reasons peculiar to herself for the at- 
tachment of her children. Carlisle was the centre of 
an intelligent, handsome, and well-mannered popula-' 
tion, in a rich and highly-cultivated agricultural dis- 
trict It possessed one of the best institutions of 
learning in the United States. It had been a British 
military station before the Revolution ; there were re- 
mains of old-fashioned, old-world manners, and when 
Dr. Postlethwaite migrated there were still reminis- 
cences of ruffle-shirted, silk-stockinged, periwigged, 
red-coated officers, who had jigged and jilted, floun- 
dered, flounced, and fluttered before the deluge of the 
Revolution among the fair dames and damsels of the 
valley of the Cumberland. But though Carlisle be a 
bonny town, Dr. Postlethwaite was forced to leave it, 
and at length found himself located in the quiet and 
sequestered village of Greensburg, in the backwoods 
county of Westmoreland. However, his body only 
was in Greensburg, for his heart was in the environs 
of Carlisle, in the safe custody of Miss Elisabeth, 
daughter of James and Margaret Smith, old and 
highly-respected citizens of Cumberland County, who 
resided near Carlisle. To recover joint possession of 
this important corporeal appurtenance, Dr. Postle- 
thwaite returned to Cumberland, and was,married on 
the 11th of April, 1799, to the aforesaid Miss Smith. 
There are very few couples that ever suited one an- 
other better than his lady and Dr. Postlethwaite, and 
they lived in a state of uninterrupted connubial hap- 
piness until their separation by his death. This mar- 
riage had been one of affection, not of convenience or 
interest. They possessed health, quiet, and compe- 
tence, and were blessed with a family of healthy, 
handsome children. 

When Postlethwaite first established himself as a 
medical practitioner in Greensburg, being a consci- 
entious man, he felt the full responsibility of his 
duties, and so he arduously studied the beat authors of 
the old school of medicine, — Cullen, Sydenham, For- 
dyce, Rush, Darwin, and Abernethy. In addition to 
the mental exertion necessary for this professional 
study, he, in common with other country physicians, 
was forced to undergo an amount of bodily labor equal 
to that of a coach-horse. It will be remembered that 
when Dr. Postlethwaite began to practice medicine in 
Westmoreland, and for a score of years afterwards; 
there were not even turnpike roads. Travel by steam, 
both on water and land/was unknown, and convey- 
ance was slow, laborious, and expensive. Population 



was sparse, the country wild and covered with forest, 
and the roads rough, crooked, hilly, and dangerous. 
The shops of apothecaries and medical prescriptions 
were rare or unknown, and every village physician 
was obliged to carry his drag-shop in his saddle-bags. 
In addition to his ordinary duties, a country physician 
was expected to pull teeth, bleed, extract wild hairs, 
and usher children into this world of woe, or, in other 
words, act as physician, surgeon, optician, dentist, 
nurse, and man-midwife. 

In Scott's story of " The Surgeon's Daughter" there 
is a description of the rough life of a village doctor in 
a rural district of Scotland, which is not altogether 
unsuited for that of a medical practitioner in West- 
moreland in the beginning of the present century. 
The Scottish country doctor, like the ghostly lover in 
Burger's German ballad of Leonore, mounts his horse 
at midnight, and traverses in the darkness paths 
which to those unaccustomed to them seem formid- 
able even in daylight. 

** Lot tht wind bowl thitragh bub and trtt, 
Tblt nigbt ht matt twmy ; 
Tbtttttd It wight, tht tpnr It bright, 
Ht oanmottfaj tttl d*j. 

"And hurry! hnrry ! off bt rldtt 
AttMtMtMtalfbtbt; 
Spvrn'd from tht oo o mr*i thundering bttk 
Tht fltthlnf ptbbltt fltt. M 

For these nocturnal rides through a wild and rough 
country, at the risk of life and limb, the compensation 
was very inadequate to the toil and danger. Besides 
attending to all the cases in his own vicinity, tha 
country physician was at the command of every one 
within a circuit of forty miles. 

The celebrated traveler, Mungo Park, who had ex- 
perienced both courses of life, gave the preference to 
traveling as a discoverer in the deserts of Africa to 
wandering by night and day as a medical practitioner 
in the wilds of a country district in Scotland. 

All this is bad enough, and perhaps the description 
is too highly colored to suit our country ; but still it 
was no amusement for ladies to ride in a dark and 
stormy night, in a matter of life and death, over 
shocking roads, through the long and dark woods of 
Westmoreland. 

Dr. Postlethwaite soon obtained a good practice, 
and throughout his life stood at the head of his pro- 
fession in Westmoreland. But his education, his 
obscure location in a backwoods village, in absence of 
suitable incitements to ambitious exertions, and the 
diversion of his mind to studies outside of his pro- 
fession prevented Dr. Postlethwaite from attaining 
the highest medical position, such a status, for ex- 
ample, as that held by Addison, of Pittsburgh. In 
addition to what knowledge could be gained in this 
country, the eminent physician, Addison, had studied 
surgery in Edinburgh, chemistry in Leyden, and 
walked the hospitals in London. Moreover, in a city 
there are more opportunities 'of information than in 
the country. The rewards and honors of persons 
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eminent in the profession are much greater, and as 
there is more competition the faculties most be con- 
centrated on professional studies, and not applied to 
extraneous subjects, or allowed to stand in a state of 
stagnation. But according to good and sound opinion, 
the professional standing of Dr. Postlethwaite was 
highly respectable. He was well versed in the doc- 
trines of the old and established school of medicine. 
He had clear perceptions of the nature and seat of 
morbid action, and great readiness in the application 
of suitable therapeutical means to relieve pain and 
remove disease. 

In discharging the duties of his profession his de- 
portment was always extremely kind. He appeared 
to feel deep sympathy with suffering humanity, and 
this attracted to him the hearts of his patients. To 
his professional brethren his conduct was always 
urbane, an4 he towered as far above the low back- 
biting and petty jealousies of his profession as the 
summit of a snow-clad mountain above the unwhole- 
some vapors that settle at the foot In dealing with 
patients he presented an example of high-toned 
integrity and charitable feeling now almost unknown 
in the profession. He was not an avaricious man, yet he 
asked a fair compensation for his services, and at one 
time of his life was willing and anxious to accumu- 
late a competence " for the glorious privilege of being 
independent." 

But though willing enough to take the advice of 
honest Iago, and "put money in his purse," he has 
been known to lose a wealthy and liberal patient by 
insisting upon total abstinence from strong drink as a 
necessary condition before he would agree to continue 
his professional attendance, and by endeavoring to 
convince the gentleman that health and the use of 
ardent spirits are incompatible. He was known to 
attend, with all the kindness of a woman, and without 
hope of any pecuniary return, upon an unfortunate 
and wretched man who was raving wit^ delirium 
tremens. 

Having emigrated to this county when land was 
" cheap as dirt/' and having had a good practice for 
thirty years, had Postlethwaite been as avaricious 
as he was talented, or had he flayed patients alive, as 
is now the practice of a portion of the profession, 
instead of a few thousand, he might have died worth 
several hundred thousand dollars. There is much 
standard or conventional joking about the fleecing of 
clients by lawyers ; but the doctors now often improve 
on the practice of the other learned profession, and, 
in addition to the robbing of patients, they act on the 
sentiment of some sanguinary gentlemen of the high- 
way that " dead men teU no tales." 

Dr. Postlethwaite was an honorable, truthful, and 
courageous gentleman, who discharged the duties of 
his profession with care and sincerity, to the best of 
his knowledge and ability ; but yet he never held 
what nature designated as his proper place, the 
highest position in his profession. With the whole 
28 



force of his strong and acute intellect directed upon 
medicine, he ought to have been a doctor whose ipse 
dixit would have passed without contradiction. But 
he had no professional enthusiasm, and, instead of 
medicine, the main inclination of his mind was 
towards politics and religion. 

When Postlethwaite was just emerging from youth 
into manhood two great political parties, known as 
Federalists and Democrats, came into existence. Dr. 
James Postlethwaite, both from education and con- 
viction, became a decided Federalist. He gave his 
first vote to the Federal party, and adhered to it until 
it passed out of existence. After he had married and 
taken a position in society he became a copious and 
careful reader of political books and newspapers, and 
kept full and accurate notes of the results. So con- 
versant was he with American political history that 
he had few equals and no superior in that kind of in- 
formation. He knew well the history and reason of 
every article in the Federal Constitution, and he was 
as well or better acquainted with Hamilton, Adams, 
and other leading Federalist writers than with Wistar, 
Bush, and the eminent expounders of the medical 
profession. His fugitive contributions on political 
subjects would fill a volume, and are worthy of col- 
lection and republication. They were first published 
in the Greensburg anti-Democratic^papers, and in the 
old Pittsburgh Gazette. 

The newspaper contributions by which he acquired 
the greatest local notoriety are to be found in a con- 
troversy which he maintained with the Hon. Richard 
Coulter upon the subject of the administration of 
John Quincy Adams, in connection with the election 
of Jackson to the Presidency. It occurred during 
the Presidency of Adams, and excited so deep and 
general an interest that the newspapers in which the 
dispute was published were in anxious and extensive 
requisition. Judge Coulter's articles were published 
in the Westmoreland Republican and Farmer's Chroni- 
cle, edited by Frederick A. Wise; those of Postle- 
thwaite appeared in the Oreensburg Gazette, then 
under the editorial management of John Black. 

Judge Coulter and Postlethwaite were the two 
ablest men in their professions and the first citizens 
in the social circle in which they lived, and so the 
controversy excited as much interest as an encounter 
between two choice lances, two champion knights, 
in the days of chivalry. As is usual in such cases, 
the respective friends of the two gentlemen claimed 
for either of them the honor of victory, but the com- 
batants themselves were willing to have it considered 
as a drawn battle. Each confessed that he had put 
forth his whole strength, and had found an antagonist 
worthy of his steel. At this distance of time, and 
with the changes produced by it, one would be better 
able to form a just judgment of the merits of the dis- 
tinguished adversaries in the controversy. 

While Dr. Postlethwaite detested Gen. Jackson, he 
I admired Daniel Webster. When a young man, and 
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before he became religious, Dr. Postlethwaite some- I 
times deviated into a common custom of " gentleman 
of the old school" and interpolated a few oaths into i 
his conversation. .His profession of religion and \ 
moral convictions led him to abandon this habit, and ' 
yet an instance is drawn where his irascible tempera* 
ment and his hatred of Gen. Jackson led him to re- | 
lapse into a slight paroxysm of profanity. "About the | 
years 1888 and 1889"— so a gentleman relates from his 
personal remembrance—" I sometimes consulted him 
as a physician. One day in conversation Webster 
became the subject, and the doctor landed him as the 
greatest of living statesmen. I repeated a sarcastic 
remark, attributed to John Randolph, 'Daniel Web- 
ster is highly talented, but utterly corrupt ; like a rot- 
ten mackerel in moonlight, or putrid meat in the dark, 
he shines and stinks, and stinks and shines.' The 
sarcasm excited the indignation of the doctor. He 
pronounced Randolph ' an accursed caitiff, incapable 
of any great and good action.' He defended Web- 
ster from the charge of being corrupt ; and asserted 

that ' Andrew Jackson was the author of that d d 

infamous falsehood.' Jackson feared and hated Web- 
ster, and wished to counteract the influence of his 
talents by falsehoods about his moral character. He 
then denounced Jackson as the worst man of the age, 
— a compound o( cunning and ferocity. ' His flat- 
terers call him " the old Roman,"— the noblest Roman 
of them all.' Of all the Romans, remarked the doc- 
tor, ' he most closely resembles Caius Marios after 
he had imbued his hands in the blood of his fellow- 
citizens and trampled upon the liberties of his coun- 
try.'" 

Of the force and severity of Dr. Postleth wake's 
satirical talents some idea may be conveyed by the 
following piece of information, obtained from a gen- 
tleman of unimpeachable veracity. An attempt was 
made to establish in Washington County, Pa., a news- 
paper with the name of The Democratic Eagle and 
Banner of the Crow. It was intended to promulgate 
and defend the principles of the most interne Democ- 
racy and the most liberal Christianity. Of both these 
Dr. Postlethwaite was the uncompromising enemy, 
and so he assailed the scheme in the Pittsburgh Gazette 
with such sarcasm and humor that at one blow he 
entirely annihilated it. In one of his figures he 
made the eagle go flying away with the cross in his 
beak. 

One day, while discussing politics in a group of 
men, an impudent Democratic lawyer remarked to 
Postlethwaite in a sneering manner, "Obscurity is 
said to be an element in sublimity. Your arguments, 
doctor, should be sublime, for they are above my com- 
prehension." 

" Sir," said Postlethwaite, " I have given you my 
arguments, but I cannot furnish you with intellect 
enough to understand them." 

After the Federal party ceased to exist as a political 
organization, Postlethwaite became an anti-Mason, 



and used his pen against secret societies. The Demo- 
crats had identified their party with Masonry, and so 
anti-Masonry was opposition to Democracy. For a 
time the Masonic brotherhood dwindled into insig- 
nificance, and the anti-Masons abandoned their party 
association. Dr. Postlethwaite became a Whig, and 
as he had given his first, so he gave his last vote 
against the Democratic party. Had the Federals 
continued to exist as a party, he never would have 
voted with any other political organisation. 

Dr. Postlethwaite was never an open and avowed 
skeptic, but, on the other hand, he was not a merely 
traditional Christian. His mind was too inquisitive 
and his disposition too bold to accept religion by pre- 
scription. The full vigor of his remarkable intellect 
was put forth to examine the internal and external 
evidences of Christianity, and the conclusions were 
faith in the Christian system, and reliance upon it tor 
salvation. In the conviction of such a mind virtue 
gained a brilliant advantage, for on the side of reli- 
gion there were henceforth arrayed good character, 
industrious habits, an acute and active intellect, and 
extensive information. 

His parents were Episcopalians, and Postlethwaite 
by education and baptism had been a nominal mem- 
ber of the Church of England, but after his marriage 
and location in Westmoreland County he left the 
Episcopalian denomination and connected himself 
with the Presbyterians. He was admitted to mem- 
bership during the pastorship of the Rev. William 
Speer, who for twenty years had charge of the 
churches of Unity and Greensburg. 

The conversion of Dr. Postlethwaite was produced 
by the study of the Bible, the Westminster Catechism, 
and ecclesiastical history. With minds of the liberal 
kind change in politics and religion is not astonish- 
ing. They are accustomed to reason and open to 
conviction. There is a common habit with the mass 
of the people to denounce those who change their 
opinions under the names of " apostate" and " turn- 
coat." In good truth mankind are indebted for many 
benefits and blessings to turn-coats. But for a change 
of opinion Paul would have died a Pharisee, Martin 
Luther a Roman Catholic, and John Wesley a zeal- 
ous member of the Church of England. But for 
change of opinion Adams and Jefferson, Franklin 
and Washington would have died loyal subjects to 
the king of England. 

Dr. Postlethwaite was so well acquainted with eccle- 
siastical history and polemical literature that there 
were few clergymen equal and none superior to him 
in this kind of information. It appears that from his 
arrival at his majority his mind had been much occu- 
pied with theological metaphysics. Two old letters,* 
written to him by a brother, one in 1818, and the other 
in 1821, in both of which religion is the main subject, 
are still extant The letters give evidence of thought, 
reading, and correct scholarship. It appears that Dr. 
Postlethwaite had a brother Samuel, who had gone to 
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the South and located himself at Natchez, Miss., 
where he was engaged, with other persons, in the 
manufacture of salt and the raising and shipping of 
cotton. He held slaves, and says that he will eni 
deavor to increase his stock. " You seem/ 1 he writes 
to James, " to entertain terrible ideas of our situation 
here. I think that it is the finest country in the world, 
and that tjiere is nothing to apprehend from the kind 
of property we hold. I am endeavoring to increase 
my forcer from eighty to one hundred." 

Samuel was a decided Federalist in politics, and op- 
posed the war of 1812 and the administration of 
Madison. In his letter of 1821 he excuses himself to 
his brother for not openly connecting himself with a 
Christian Church and making a profession of religion. 
In his letter of 1818 he discusses, in answer to James, 
the profound metaphysical doctrine of the mode in 
which God rules the universe. 

Janies Postlethwaite (as appears in a quotation in 
Samuel's letter) maintained the opinion that " nothing 
happens, nationally or individually, without the ex- 
press knowledge, permission, and direction of the Su- 
preme Governor of the universe." 

His brother Samuel, on the contrary, was " inclined 
to believe that the universe is governed by not partial 
and particular but general laws ; that man is endowed 
with reason and free will, and that this belief is per- 
fectly consistent with the dignity and wisdom of an 
omnipotent and omniscient Deity." l 

In this metaphysical dispute, carried on between 
two brothers in 1&1S, flagrante beUo, during the last 
war with England, James Postlethwaite occupied the 
orthodox Christian position, while Samuel leaned 
towards the philosophers. Alas for the vanity of 
this world, its wealth and wisdom, both Postlethwaites, 
like Harry Percy, are long ago food for worms. 

James Postlethwaite was tall in stature, straight, 
and well formed. He was about six feet in height, 
and in his prime of life weighed over two hundred 
pounds. His address was polished and dignified, and 
his countenance was noble and commanding. His 
nose was as Roman as that of Cato, the Censor. His 
eye was hazel in color. It was small, but keen and 
penetrating, and when excited in conversation it 
often kindled until it shot a* fiery radiance. The 
Yankees or New England men compared Wetater 
to a Deity. He was called " the God-like Daniel." 
When he was in England the ladies pronounced him 
to be a "very handsome man." One who saw Dr. 
Postlethwaite and Daniel Webster walking and talk- 
ing together on the Main Street of Greensburg, felt 



i The ideas of Samnel Postlethwaite are beautifully Yenlfled in Pope's 



• Bemember, Man, the anlTersal cause 
Acts hot by partial tat by general laws : 
He mm with equal aye, aa God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems Into rain hurled, 
And now a bubble bursts and now a world." 



confident that Postlethwaite was superior to him in 
all the qualities that constitute manly beauty or per- 
sonal perfection. If a painter had been solicited to 
depict upon canvas a beau ideal of the grave, pious, 
most respectable, and eloquent citizen whom Virgil 
has so beautifully described, he might have painted 
the likeness of James Postlethwaite. 1 

Dr. Postlethwaite had a number of brothers, sev- 
eral of whom emigrated to and lived in the South. 
He had four daughters and three sons. The oldest 
daughter married the distinguished lawyer and poli- 
tician, Charles Ogle, of Somerset. The second, Emily, 
died unmarried. The third, Matilda, married the 
Rev. W. W. Woodend, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Saltsburg, Indiana Co., and the fourth, 
Sydney, married Dr. Alfred T. King, of Greensburg. 
His oldest son, William, settled in Somerset; his 
second, Alexander, went to Natchez, and died there ; 
and Samuel, the youngest, died a bachelor in the 
State of Illinois. The Postlethwaites are all gone 
from Westmoreland. 

James Postlethwaite died in Greensburg, West- 
moreland Co., on the 17th of November, 1842, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. In his last years he re- 
ceived consolation from his religion, for, notwith- 
standing his high-toned temper and pride of charac- 
ter, he became a Christian of the most simple, humble, 
and child-like faith. He always listened to his spir- 
itual instructor with the deepest deference, both from 
the pulpit and his own fireside. He was buried in the 
Presbyterian graveyard, now the St. Clair Cemetery. 
They who know personally or otherwise his quali- 
ties and his virtues may well wonder why there is no 
memorial over the grave of James Postlethwaite. 

John Okmsby, M.D.— As we have just finished a 
sketch of the life of a learned, virtuous, and useful 
physician, an ornament of society, and an honor to 
his profession, it seems in accordance with the laws 
of nature and the rules of custom to give an account 
of a mountebank, who in every quality and attribute 
presented a contrast. Our object is not to make a 
great man appear to be greater by forcing him into 
juxtaposition with an obscure ignoramus, but to show 
how shamefully the people. of Pennsylvania have 
been imposed upon by the pretensions of medical 
charlatans and the impudence of empiricism. 

Some time about 1889 or 1840 there came to Greens- 
burg a man who called himself John Ormsby, and 
who represented himself to be a physician by pro- 
fession. His age was about thirty years. He was of 
medium size. His countenance was not handsome, 
but open and pleasant, and his deportment was grave 



" Ac, Teloti magno In popnlo eespe coorta est, 
Seditlo, Meritqne animls Ignoblle ▼ulgue— 
Jamque faces et saxa Yolant ; .fnror anna ministrat ; 
Tnm, pietate graYem ac mentis si forte rirnm qnem 
Oonspexere, silent, arrectsqne arlbus adstaat, 
Die regit dictis aulmos, et pectore mulcet." 
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and dignified. His head was very large, aod at he 
was inclined to baldness he possessed quite an in- 
tellectual appearance. He always wore clean linen, 
dressed. well in dark-colored clothes, and carried a 
handsome silver-mounted cane. His habits were ap- 
parently good, and he had all the exterior decencies 
of a respectable man. He was a native of the United 
States, but of what part it is not known. He had 
resided for some years in Michigan, bat came to 
Westmoreland directly from Butler County, where he 
had practiced medicine, and wbere he had married. 

Ormsby did not pretend to hare received any regu- 
lar medical education, or to have graduated at any 
regular medical institution. He alleged that he 
studied his profession with a celebrated German doe- 
tor, Dellenbach, who resided in Ohio, and practiced 
entirely on tfie uroscopic system of medicine, wherein 
the symptoms of disease are ascertained by an ex- 
amination of the urine of the patient He exhibited 
a certificate from Dellenbach, stating thai John 
Ormsby had studied medicine under his instruction, 
and that he was iuUy qualified to practice in that 
particular mode of the medical profession. By the 
way, it may be stated for the information of those 
who were not ootemporaneous with Ormsby's epoch 
in Greensburg, that before and after 1940 there lived 
and practiced medicine in Ohio a certain Dr. Dellen- 
bach, who had a great reputation for curing disease, 
and who was considered infallible in diagnosis. Every 
quack has his nostrum, and as Sangrado cured all 
diseases by warm water, so Dellenbach knew all dis- 
eases by the same element in a condition at second- 
hand. Dellenbach had as great a reputation for the 
discovery of disease as Dr. Braddee, of Uniontown, 
had for its cure until he grew tired of the petty larceny 
plunder of patients and entered .upon the wholesale 
robbery of the United States. 

Like all empirics, Ormsby made a great use of ad- 
vertising. His bills, with " UROSOOPIA" at the top 
in flaming letters, were found in nearly all bar-rooms 
and public places. They represented him to be a 
favorite pupil of the great Dellenbach, and stated 
that he had performed a number of wonderful cures, 
which were certified to by reputable people, including 
ladies afflicted with sterility, and clergymen troubled 
with dyspepsia and derangement of the kidneys. 

Ormsby opened an office in Main Street, in the 
centre of the town, for he was resolved not to hide 
his light under a bushel, and, besides, he was troubled 
with none of that mauvaise horde, that unlucky 
modesty or bashfulness which is often a stumbling- 
block in the road <to fame and fortune. He had as 
much "modest assurance" as if he had been born in 
Dublin, lived. in London, and served for seven years 
as a runner for a New York house. 

It is well known that every quack has his nostrum, 
specific, panacea, or peculiar mode of treatment. The 
hobby of Ormsby was the discovery of disease by the 
urine. This has been a diagnostic since the days of 



Hippocrates, and is used by all regular practitioners. 
But while the orthodox doctors use the urine only in 
certain cases, such as liver complaint, Ormsby and his 
school regarded it as the infallible symptom in all 
cases,— in itch, scrofula, sore eyes, corns, and rheu- 
matism, as well as affections of the liver and kidneys. 
The diagnosis of disease by the urine has always been 
favorably regarded by the Germans and persons of 
German descent. Ormsby had located himself where 
there was a large number of substantial citiaens of 
German origin. In addition, it may be said that 
when people are sick their judgment is unsettled ; 
they run for relief to any quarter, and thus become 
the prey of bold charlatans and impudent impostors. 

In despite, therefore, of the denunciations of the 
regular doctors, and the sneers and jeers of wags and 
blackguards, Ormsby gained notoriety, and began to 
get business and make money. 

He had some knowledge of the world, but very 
little book-learning. He could write a legible scrawl, 
and could read and spell about as well as many a 
member of the Legislature. Of the learned lan- 
guages he knew nothing. Of ancient and modern 
history he knew so little that he would have been 
puxtled to determine whether Alexander the Great 
was the ruler of Macedon or Muscovy. All thai he 
knew of American history and politics was through 
the newspapers, and of these he knew just enough to 
have made a Fourth of July oration that would have 
passed current at a country eross-roads. 

Yet still to sustain his professional dignity he pre- 
tended to all kinds of knowledge. A singular celes- 
tial body made its appearance, and invited the curi- 
osity of the gaaing multitude. The learned world 
unmuasled its wisdom, and tried to explain the nature 
o the appearance in the heavens. Some said that it 
was a comet, others pronounced it to be a comated 
meteor, while a few of the philosophers held it to be 
nothing but an "irradiated nimbus." Ormsby was 
resolved not to be outdone in this display of learning, 
and so he wrote a learned article for the newspapers, 
in which he described the heavenly apparition and 
said that it was well known to the scientific world by 
the designation of "The Gray Mare's Tail." The 
learned laughed, but Ormsby was undaunted, and 
persisted so strongly in his asservations that many 
believed that in this case the gray mare was the 
better horse, and that Ormsby had the right end of 
the tale. 

A physician of this county, as eminent for his 
ability as well known for his eccentricity and un- 
timely death, went to Philadelphia, and brought back 
with him a beautiful wooden instrument, named a 
stethoscope, used for the purpose of testing diseased 
lungs. Ormsby saw it and conceived a queer notion 
in his noddle. He went to a tinsmith and got a horn 
made about as long as that to be sounded by Gabriel. 
He rode into the country nearly every day with this 
engine strapped to the can tie of his saddle. On being 
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asked the use, he replied that it was intended to test 
diseased lungs, that it was called a stethoscope, and 
was usually made of wood ; but Dr. Dellenbach held 
the opinion that tin was the better material, because 
metal conveys sound more strongly and clearly. He 
said that he had it made about four times the usual 
length, because the longer an instrument the greater 
is its potency, as may be understood by the working 
of the lever ! 

One may well ask, Would one so ignorant of the 
profession pretend to administer medicine, and how 
did he manage without danger to life? The follow- 
ing was his mode of procedure. He had procured 
several blank-books, and in them he, or others for 
him, had written down the general symptoms of, and 
remedies for, nearly all ordinary diseases. Many of 
the recipes he had obtained from the books of other 
empirics, others by inquiries from nurses and old wo- 
men, and some by the examination of some old dis- 
pensatories. It is certain that he had never read a 
medical book. In fact, he did not know even the 
names of the best medical authors. 

Of anatomy he knew nothing. He had never dis- 
sected a corpse nor seen one dissected. If asked upon 
which side the heart is situated, it is probable that 
he would have replied, with " The Mock Doctor" of 
Moliere, " On the right side, of course." If the ques- 
tioner had doubted this assertion, and urged that the 
left side was the proper location of the heart, Ormsby 
had enough of readiness and impudence to have re- 
plied, "Ah I that was the location of the heart at 
one time, but it is now transferred to the right side. 
Nature must keep pace with the progress of medical 
science I" 

The physicians of Westmoreland fdrmed an asso- 
ciation for the advancement of medical science. 
From the association were excluded all who did not 
practice on the old regular system, or who could not 
show a diploma from a medical college. As Ormsby 
was excluded from the association he assailed it with 
great vigor. He tried to make the public believe that 
the association was formed to injure his reputation 
and destroy his practice. He was the Napoleon of 
medicine, against whom the Legitimists had formed 
a combination. One of the regular doctors replied 
to him in several sarcastic articles in the newspapers, 
but that did Ormsby some benefit, for it gave him no- 
toriety, and that was what he most eagerly desired. 
Some members of the medical association ascertained 
by inquiry in Ohio that Ormsby never had been a 
student of Dr. Dellenbach. Dellenbach gave them a 
letter to that effect, in which he stated that if Ormsby 
pretended to hold a certificate from him it must be a 
forgery. Jt was thought that this would silence and 
annihilate him, but instead of that it did him no 
harm. If Ormsby was nothing but a vile impostor 
and ignorant quack, why did these learned doctors 
take so much trouble to expose him ? If he cured his 
patients under a forged certificate, it was better than 



to kill them .with a regular diploma. And so aided 
by the notoriety this affair gave him, and sheltered be- 
hind an Ajax-8hield of sevenfold impudence, Ormsby 
pushed on to fame and fortune. 

He actually got a respectable practice, and made 
some money. He bought property, and built himself 
a 8wiss cottage upon Bunker Hill. Had he lived 
and practiced for ten years more in Westmoreland he 
might have retired upon a competence, and deserved 
his good luck about as well as other medical impos- 
tors, such as the Browns, Hooflands, Wolfes, and 
Hoofnaugles. 

He was industrious, and rather economical. Having 
been very poor, he had learned to appreciate money, 
and was anxious to get rich. When the news of the 
discovery of gold in California arrived in the old 
States, the desire of wealth led Ormsby to rush to 
the El Dorado. While eagerly searching for the 
precious metal a bank of earth fell upon him, and 
Ormsby descended to Hades. 

" Extremes meet," and there is only " one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous." Led by the associa- 
tion of ideas, and under shelter of these well-known 
sayings, we have passed per $a!tum from Dr. Postle- 
thwaite to Dr. Ormsby. 

DR. ALFRED T. KINO. 

Dr. Alfred Thomas King, born Oct 22, 1818, 
in the town of Galway, Saratoga Co., N. Y., and 
died Saturday, Jan. 2, 1858. His people were Cov- 
enanters of a poor but respectable class. He got 
a substantial common schooling, and was put by his 
father with a doctor of the place as a boy of all-work. 
He attended about the office, keeping it in shape, and 
the doctor being the physician for some public works 
in the city, the boy was regularly employed in carry- 
ing out the medicine as mixed to the patients at the 
works. His attention was thus drawn to medicine. 
He got all the information he could from observation 
and close attention about the office. He remained in 
the employ of this doctor until he had a quarrel with 
the doctor's wife, the mistress of the house. She, in 
addition to the work imposed on him as office-boy, 
wanted him to act as scullion about the house and 
kitchen, which he indignantly refused. This led to 
acrimonious language, in consequence of which he 
either left or was discharged. 

From the office he went back to his father. At 
that time a Rev. Andrew Wiley, D.D., an Irish Cov- 
enanter, taught a school and had a congregation in 
Philadelphia. King's father got the boy placed as a 
boarder and scholar in Andrew Wiley's school. All 
the acquirements he had in the higher branches of a 
liberal education he received here. Dr. Wiley was a 
good scholar, but eccentric in his habits. • He some- 
times got so overcome with liquor that he could not 
sit at table. Still he was a good scholar and preacher. 

After receiving what education he did at Dr. 
Wiley's, he attended the medical lectures at that city 
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and walked the hospitals. He supported himself, and 
made some money afterwards by himself lecturing on 
medicine, and by doing duty in the Philadelphia hos- 
pitals. He then commenced practice as a physician, 
and opened an office in that city. He got but little 
business, and haying got In arrears with his rent, he 
was ejected for the non-payment of the same by the 
woman who owned the building. Much dejected in 
spirit, as he afterwards related, he then endeavored to 
secure a position as assistant surgeon on board of a 
ship, and while engaged in the negotiation for this 
position he happened to meet at the house of Mr. 
Wiley, with whom he still stayed, a Westmoreland 
man, a citizen of Greensburg, of the name of Wil- 
liam Brown. Mr. Brown was a shop-keeper of the 
town, and when he went to Philadelphia to buy goods, 
himself being a Covenanter, was visiting Dr. Wiley, 
with whom he was on familiar terms. Brown showed 
the doctor a Westmoreland paper which contained 
the notice that a good physician was badly wanted at 
Pleasant Unity, in that county. He told him the 
location was a good one, and that if he would go there 
he would in a short time get into business. This Was 
about 1838. 

Upon this he made arrangements to come out He 
sold what effects he had, and after paying his passage 
had seventy-five cents left. He located in Pleasant 
Unity, and when he first came when he visited a 
patient he either walked or borrowed a horse. As 
horseflesh, however, was then cheap, he soon got one. 
In the course of his practice he was brought into con- 
tact with Dr. Postlethwaite, of Greensburg. He vis- 
ited him, was taken to his home, and introduced into 
his family, which eventually led to the marriage 
between Dr. King and Miss Sidney Postlethwaite, 
daughter of the doctor. Drs. Postlethwaite and King 
shortly after entered into partnership in Greensburg. 

He had now more leisure and opportunity to turn 
his attention to the study of literature and the natural 
sciences, and especially geology. 

In 1840, Dr. King contributed a series of nine arti- 
cles- to the Republican newspaper on the subject 
or geology. These articles, however, were preceded 
by a short one in the form of a communication, and 
which was a serious criticism on an essay from the 
pen of Alexander Campbell, D.D., on the Mosaic 
geology. The appearance of a comet and an unusual 
display of meteors in the heavens in the fall of that 
year gave rise to much scientific discussion in the 
public prints throughout the Union. Dr. King's 
observations on meteorology were not the least inter- 
esting and instructive of these. He also gave his 
views on animal magnetism, and in sundry articles 
advocated the cherished project of a County Medical 
Association. 

Dr. King made a collection of these articles given 
by him to the press, and they make quite a large book. 
To this scrap-album we have had access, and although 
it is quite voluminous, yet it does not contain all the 



contributions which he made, nor all of his public 
addresses or lectures. 1 

In his own hand, under date 1840, is the following 
memorandum, as a kind of preface : 

" These essays were written as much for the amuse- 
ment and improvement of the writer as for the in- 
struction of the readers, but when both can be united 
considerable benefit may result, therefore the object 
must be considered laudable, 

" Being fond of literary pursuits, and residing in a 
town in which there is little appreciation of litera- 
ture, the writer chose this mode of amusing himself 
during the fow leisure moments which he could 
snatch from the performance of the arduous practice 
and study of an onerous profession." 

These articles, on scientific and medical topics, were 
on "Bronchitis," "Scrofula," "Cancer," "A Meteor- 
ological Phenomenon," "Tornadoes," "On the Im- 
portance of a Weil-Directed Education," " History 
and Habits of the Hessian Fly," " Natural Sciences," 
" A Brief Exposition of Mr. Espy's Philosophy of 
Storms," " Asiatic Cholera," being a communication 
on the nature and character of the disease, furnished 
in answer to a special request of many of the first 
citizens of Greensburg, and which ran through a 
series of ten articles printed in the Argu*. There 
are also other miscellaneous articles on various sub- 
jects, of which some were written in an amusing vein, 
but all were directed to worthy and commendable 
objects. 

Of all the literary productions which gave Dr. King 
notoriety, the most notable was an address delivered 
before the Westmoreland County Lyceum on the 
evening of the 24th of March, 1848, on "The Study 
of Natural Science." In this address he made severe 
strictures on the Roman Church for what he called 
its intolerant spirit, manifested against the leaders of 
science in the Middle Ages, and particularly the efforts 
made to have Galileo to recant. In it was also used 
this language: "The baneful consequences of the be- 
lief in supernatural agency in the direction and ac- 
complishment of earthly events have been dissipated 
to the four winds of heaven." This lecture gave occa- 
sion for a lengthy and learned reply by the defenders 
of Mother Church. Immediately following its publi- 
cation came a reply signed " Amicus Veritatb." In 
these articles it was evident he had met a more for- 
midable antagonist. The author was said to be Peter 
C. Shannon, Esq., a well-known attorney, now on a 
Territorial bench. It is true that the articles were 
given to the printer in the handwriting of Mr. Shan- 
non, and it is probable that he furnished some of the 
language and quotations used, which were taken from 
the body of the English poetry ; but the substance of 
the reply, the arguments, the citations from the po- 



i Our thanks are due Dr. William H. King, ton 6f Dr. A. T. King, of 
Weet Fairfield, for the use of the scrap-album of his father nnd for other 
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lemical writers and from the ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar history of the Middle Ages were the work of Rev. 
Stillinger. This reply appeared in the Argus, and it 
was an article o£such force and ability that Dr. King 
replied in the Intelligencer over his own name. A re- 
joinder was made, and this was so forcible and so full 
of statements which appeared to be well authenticated 
in history that, finding that he was contending with a 
theologian on his own ground, a disciple of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, who was well versed in the subtle- 
ties of scholastic disputation, and in the logic of his 
master on a subject that was old and threadbare, Dr. 
King went to Pittsburgh, and consulted with Dr. 
Greene, of the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, and 
there got facts and authorities upon which he based 
a reply, and which were incorporated therein. Since 
that day no similar controversy has been presented to 
the people of this county. Of course nothing was es- 
tablished. The friends of science maintained that 
' the doctor had the advantage ; the friends of religion 
maintained that the priest had the advantage. To a 
large class, who would not seem to be moved by any 
sinister motive in expressing their opinion, it ap- 
peared that Dr. King had the merits of the case, but 
that as a historian and a theologian he was not the 
equal of Dr. Stillinger, and that in the argument and 
in the management of the controversy the latter had 
the advantage. 

The results of this controversy were injurious to the 
moral reputation of Dr. King. Henceforth an illit- 
erate rabble garred at his heels till his death. Brain- 
less men took up the cry, for the want of a better, of 
" quack/ 1 and were patted on the backs by the veriest 
of quacks. Others, who themselves had no more re- 
ligion than a house-dog, openly proclaimed that on a 
strict interpretation of the Scripture* he was an infi- 
del, and that he was a corrupter of youth and a 
teacher of false doctrine. Even jealous members of 
his profession, who were actuated by no honorable 
motives, violently charged him with being the advo- 
cate of mercurial treatment He was attacked for his 
scientific views by the clergymen of almost every de- 
nomination, and by those laymen whose zeal, like 
honest Bardolph's, " burnt in the nose." 

A singular phase to be considered in . this famous 
controversy was this : The Intelligencer, the paper in 
which Dr. King's articles were published, had the 
reputation of being the mouth-piece of that body of 
citizens who profess a stricter morality than their 
neighbors, without regard, of course, to persuasion. 
The Argus was more worldly. Where the first quoted 
Scripture in its editorials, the last quoted Hudibras 
and Don Juan. Hence scoffers said that there was 
much of the motives which actuated the Puritans in 
their endeavors to extirpate the profane amusement 
of bear-baiting evidenced in this, and that the doc- 
tor was countenanced in his heterodox views not be- 
cause he attacked Christianity generally, but because 
he abused the Roman Church particularly. 



Prior to the year 1844 it was the prevailing opinion 
among geologists that in the carboniferous age no 
air-breathing animal could possibly have existed, on 
account of the supposed excess of carbonic acid gas 
in the atmosphere necessary to produce the wondrous 
vegetable growths of the coal strata. Sir Charles 
Lyell, one of the most eminent of geologists, says 
that no vertebrated animals more highly organized 
than fish were known in rocks of higher antiquity 
than the Permian (that is, the period following the 
carboniferous age, and which closes the paleozoic era, 
or the older division of geological time) until the 
year 1844, when a fossil reptile was discovered in the 
coal-measures of Mttnster-Appel, in Rhenish Bavaria. 

In the same year, and before the news of this im- 
portant scientific discovery reached America, Dr. 
King made public a discovery of fossil remains 
which had been unearthed by him several years pre- 
vious. Up until that time he had discovered in sev- 
eral localities fossil footmarks of seven distinct but 
nondescript animals on micaceous sandstone belong- 
ing to the coal-measures. This was the first unequiv- 
ocal indication, at least in America, and among the 
first in the world, of the existence of birds or other 
animals high in the scale of organization lower than 
the new red sandstone, and hence geologists regarded 
the discovery with great interest. 

Before this discovery was made by Dr. King, it was, 
we have said, the unanimous opinion of geologists, 
from the absence of the remains of highly organized 
animals among the coal-rocks, that they did not exist 
at that early epoch. This discovery also conflicted 
with an hypothesis long maintained by distinguished 
geologists, that the atmosphere during the carbon- 
iferous period contained a much larger amount of 
carboniferous acid gas than at present, which by ab- 
sorption caused the rapid growth of tree-ferns, lepido- 
dendrons, and other stupendous coal plants now 
found so abundantly in a fossil state. This discovery 
proved that such could not have been the case, since 
birds and other highly organized lung-breathing ani- 
mals existed at the same period. 

Professor Silliman, in the American Journal of Sci- 
ence for January, 1845, makes the following remarks 
in reference to these footmarks : 

" Dr. King's discovery is of great interest for the 
novel forms which he represents in the drawings ac- 
companying his papers. Only two of them can prob- 
ably be referred to a biped animal. . . . The other 
five figures are referable to quadrupeds, of which 
there are at least four different species, if not genera. 
His figure '6' is distinctly referable to an animal 
having the same inequality of step as the cheirothe- 
rium and other batrachians. The figures 8, 4, 5, and 7 
are probably quadrupeds, but differ entirely from 
anything else of the sort we have seen ; there is a cir- 
cular imprint, surrounded by five toes, in one case 
circular, in another long and ovate, in a third they 
are of an intermediate character." 
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Dr. King framed a new nomenclature, and ar- 
ranged all these tracks under clasaee and orders, 
genera and species, and his paper was published in 
and among the, proceedings of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia for November and De- 
cember, 1844, and in the American Journal of Science 
for January, February, and March, 1845, edited by 
Prof. Si 11 i man, where full descriptions and accurate 
engravings of these remarkable footmarks may be 
seen. 

This discovery, as might be expected, created the 
greatest excitement in the scientific world. Sir Charles 
Lyell, president of the Royal Geological Society of 
London, came to North America in the interests of 
his science, and while here made it a special object of 
his journey to visit Dr. King, and make a personal 
inspection of the geological formation of this region, 
and especially to examine the strata of the coal-meas- 
ures in which had been fonnd these fossil remains. 
The public expression of Mr. Lyell was looked for 
with great expectation, and many quidnunc* predicted 
that he, upon a personal examination Of the remains, 
would come to an unfavorable conclusion. Upon his 
return he wrote the following letter for publication : ! 
"To the Editor* or tub Puhstlvamia Aeots. 

** QmnTLiMM,— As many persons havs inquired at Greensburg since 
my return from a visit to the quarries in Unity township what opinion 
I hare come to respecting the curious markings dlsoovsrsd In 1S44 by 
Dr. King, I shall be ohligsdto you If you will stats In your Journal that 
I entirely agree in the views which he has expressed respecting these 
fossil footmarks. They are observed to stand ont in relief from the lower 
surface of a slab of sandstons s whlch lay sous feet below the soil. They 
closely rese m ble the tracks of an animal to which, from ths hand-like 
form of the foot, the name of Gheirotberium has been given in Europe, 
where they occur both in Germany and in England. It ie now unirer- 
sally admitted that such tracks most have been mnde by a large reptilian 
quadruped. 

'* Their position in the middle of the carboniferous formation has been 
correctly pointed out by Dr. King, for this layer of sandstone In West* 
moreland County ie decidedly lower than the main or Pittsburgh seam of 
coal, but there are other smaller seams of ooel which occur si ill lower 
In the series. Theee are the first and as yet the only Indications which 
have been brought to light in any part of the world of the existence of 
reptiles In rocks of such high antiquity. We cannot, therefore, estimate 
too highly the scientific Interest and Importance of this discovery. 
u I am gentlemen, 

M Your obedient servant, 
"Greensburg, 18th April, 1846. u Charles Ltei.u" 

The importance of this discovery, and the recog- 
nized place of Dr. King as a geologist, has long been 
settled ; and in the far advanced degree of that science 
to-day he is regarded as one of those who helped to 
lead the way to the mountain-tops, whence his fol- 
lowers may get a glimpse of the promised land. 

Reference to this discovery in the standard works 
on geology, is thus made : 

"Chxirotherian Footprints im Coal-Mkaotrxs, United States.— 
In 1844, the very year when the Apateon or Salamander of the coal was 
first met with in the country between the Moselle and the Rhine, Dr. 
King published an account of the footprints of a large reptile discovered 
by him in North America These occur In the coal strata of Greensburg, 
In Westmoreland County, Pa., and I had an opportunity of examining 
them in 1846. I was at once convinced of their genuineness, and declared 



1 The original letter Is in possession of the editor. 



say convictions oa that point, oa was* sVmbsi had has* < 
both In Europe aad the Uattsd States. Ths footmarks were tret et> 
ssrved standing out in relief from the lower surface of slabs of sansV 
etoue, resting on this layers of fine uuetaoas olay. I brought away oae 
of these masses, which Is repre se nted In ths sceompanying drawing 
(rig.SS6). It displays, together with tostarinss, ths easts of cracks of 
Tartotts atsss. Ths origin of each Bre aks la day, aad easts of the sums, 
has before been explained, aad referred to the dryiag aad shrinking of 
mad, and ths eubeequsat poariag of saad Into opaa crevices. It will be 
easa that some of the Bre aks trereres the foatprlam, aad produce dieter- 
tloa la them, as might hare baaa expected, for the mad mast hare baaa 
soft when the animal walked over It aad left the impressions, whereas 
whan It afterwards dried up aad shraak It would be too hard to reoatre 
such Inden t a t ions. 

- Mo lam then twenty-three footsteps wore obse rve d by Dr. Klag la 
ths earns quarry before It was abandoned, the greater part of them as 
arranged (ess rig. 397) oa the surfoce of one stratum as to Imply that 
they wore mads sasosaslvoly by ths same animal. Everywhere there 
was a double row of tracks, and la sack row they oeeur la pairs, each 
pair consisting of a bled- aad forefoot, aad each being at aeariy equal 
distances from ths next pair. In each parallel row ths toes turn, the 
one eet to the right, the other to ths left la the European O nlrsfts 
Ham, before meatkmod (p. tSO), both the hind- aad fore-feet hare each 
five toes, and ths stas of ths hiad-foot Is about Ire times as large as the 
fore-foot. la the American fomll ths posterior footprint ie not even 
twice as large as the anterior, and the number of toss Is unequal, being 
lire in the hinder aad four In ths aatsrlor foot In this, as In the Eu- 
ropean die i ft ■ ism, oae too stands out like a thumb, aad theee tbumk- 
like toes turn, ths one est to ths right, aad the other to ths left The 
American Ck tkolkwrkmm was evidently a broader animal, and belonged 
to a distinct genus from that of the triasak ago la Europe. 

"We may sesame that the reptile which left these prints on the 
ancient sands of the coal-measures ems an e a r sreat as r, eeeouet We wesaht 
ewald not sore seen eajleteai aader emtsr to Jesse *«adc aa p re mf ene to deep 
and di*i*ct. The asms eonclusJoo Is also borne out by ths casts of the 
cracks above described, for they show that the day had boon exposed to 
ths sir and sun, so as to have dried and shrunk. 

"The geological position of the sandstone of Greensburg Is perfectly 
clear, being situated In the midst of ths Appalachian coal-field, having 
the main bed of coal, called the Pittsburgh ssam, three yards thick, one 
hundred feet shore It, and worked In the neighborhood, with asesral 
other eeame of coal at lower levels. The Impressions of Lcpidodomdrom, 
BtgUlftria, Stifnaria, and other characteristic carboniferous plants are 
found both abovs and below the level of ths reptilian footatens. 

" Analogous footprints of a largo reptile of still older data bsve etnos 
been found (1849), by Mr. Isaac Las, In the lowest beds of the coal forma- 
tion at Pottsville, near Philadelphia, eo that we may now be said to 
bars the footmarks of two reptilians of the coal period, and the skeletons 
of four.*'* 

u Amphibian footprints bare been observed In the ooal-measures both 
of Pennsylvania and Nova Scotia. Near Greensburg, Pa., in a laysr sit- 
uated about one hundred feet below the horison of the Pittsburgh coal, 
Dr. A. T. King counted twenty-three consecutive steps of one individual. 
Those of the hind-feet are five-toed, and of the fore-feat four-toed,— the 
former five and a half Inches long, and ths latter fbnr and a half inches. 
The distance between the successive tracks Is six to eight inches, and 
between the two lines about the same, which shows that the animal was 
large, about as long as broad, and probably a batraebtan of the Laby- 
rinthodont tribe. The species is called Thonaropm ssferoo Wyms. '* 

His address, delivered Nov. 22, 1842, before the 
Westmoreland County Medical Association, on the 
rise and modern history of medicine, is without doubt 
one of his most interesting productions. . 

In regard to his style of expression, he had the rare, 
happy faculty of conveying information on scientific 
subjects in popular language. He was a proiessional 
who was not content with the restricted dictum of 
the materia medica, but to express his acquirements 
and his thought laid contribution to the polite liter- 

3 Sir Charles Lyell: Manual of Geology, New York, Hsrper's, 1871, 
p. 407. 
* James D. Dana : Manual of Geology, Philadelphia, 1883, p. 361. 
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atnre of ancient and modern times. In his inquiries 
and researches he penetrated into the very depths of 
the natural sciences, identified the medicinal proper- 
ties of plants with the plants themselves, and was not 
satisfied with any of the phenomena of nature with- 
out comprehending the whole of the scientific bear- 
ing and all the reasons connected with them. He 
took pains to show, and did show in popular language 
embodying learned research, that the knowledge of 
organic chemistry was essential in the acquirements 
of a thorough and scientific physician. The ostenta- 
tious and obtrusive* ignorance in the profession at 
his day in these sciences was doubtless the cause of 
the supreme contempt in which he held the average 
backwoods or country physician. 

Dr. King had also turned his attention largely to 
the existing flora and fauna of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and with them he was probably more intimate 
than any man of his day. He dissected all the ani- 
mals, had a collection of almost all the birds, and his 
herbariums furnished specimens of all the plants of 
the region between the crest of the Alleghenies and 
the Western boundaries of the State. His experi- 
ments as a chemist and his collections as a mineral- 
ogist attest his zeal and industry in these depart- 
ments of human knowledge. He was also a thorough 
microscopist, and his testimony in several great crim- 
inal trials upon the blood -corpuscles found on the 
clothing of the prisoners aided largely in administer- 
ing the laws correctly in such cases. 

In the death of Dr. King — and now we use the 
words of one of his warm friends — not only his friends 
but his profession and the community in which he 
lived sustained a heavy loss, because, although not 
appreciated perhaps by all classes, there was, never- 
theless, a large number of families who looked to 
him in the distress and alarm consequent upon disease 
in their midst with unbounded confidence, and they, 
no doubt, sincerely lamented the dispensation which 
deprived them of his professional aid. Certainly 
one of the most skillful among his brethren, he had 
besides such rare faculties for the diagnosis of dis- 
ease that some of them almost believed him inher- 
ently and especially gifted in that behalf, rather than 
that his abilities had been acquired by close observa- 
tion in a large practice. Cool and careful at the 
bedside, collecting all the evidence, investigating all 
the symptoms, he came to no conclusion until the 
whole was taken into the account, and then he was 
rarely ever mistaken. In his mode of treatment too 
he was equally judicious, and if his remedies some- 
times failed in their operation they never proved in- 
jurious, or left the patient worse than before. To 
him the" vis medicatrix naturae" was all in all, and 
the office of the pill and plaster was but to clear the 
way for its full and free operation. Hence his won- 
derful success in many of the most dangerous cases 
to -which he was called. 
Although not celebrated as a surgeon, yet he per- 



formed all needful operations with a correct eye and 
steady hand, except those, perhaps, which require 
the very highest professional skill, and the largest 
amount of practice; and these his modest sense of 
responsibility prevented him from undertaking rashly 
merely for the sake of hclat. 

His reputation was such that some two years before 
his death he was appointed Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in the Medical College of Phil- 
adelphia, and filled it for one or two sessions with 
profit to his class and marked distinction for himself; 
but his ill health at length compelled him to abandon 
his vocation as a teacher in his profession. 

Dr. King in personal appearance was rather tall 
and well formed, yet he was by no means of a robust 
constitution, and his sedentary habits as a hard stu- 
dent were not calculated to improve it, so that he 
suffered more or less at all times from disordered 
digestive functions, and he who could remedy all the 
ills of others was unable to relieve his own. His dis- 
ease was inflammation of the stomach and intestines, 
which had committed such ravages upon his naturally 
feeble frame that before his professional brethren 
were aware of his danger or could come to his aid it 
was impossible to save him. Drs. Brown (Sr. and 
Jr.), Jackson, and Reiter watched him with intense 
anxiety, using all the means of modern science, but 
in vain. On the 2d of January, 1852, death removed 
him of all care and suffering, as gently as a mother 
puts her child to sleep.' 

His body lies somewhere in the St. Clair Cemetery, 
but the stranger would not be able to identify the 
grave. A plain tombstone which had been erected 
over them has been misplaced and broken. In his 
life and death he is an example of a character unap- 
preciated at home but honored abroad, — " a prophet 
not without honor save in his own country ." The 
words which Milton wrote to Cromwell were applica- 
ble to him, — "He who conquers another's liberty in 
the very act loses his own." 

He who has made the name of Westmoreland to be 
connected with his own and embalmed them both in 
the libraries of the leading philosophical societies and 
universities of the civilized world from London to 
Tokio — words familiar to paleontologists everywhere 
— lies in a nameless grave within twoscore steps of 
him whose name has been conferred on their burying- 
ground, whose life and services, too, brought untold 
distinction and honor to the county, and whose dust 
is covered by the humble monument erected by the 
hand of charity. 

Dr. David Alter. — Among those members of the 
medical profession of Westmoreland County who 
have earned high reputation in the walks of science, 
Dr. David Alter, who died in September, 1881, de- 
serves to be mentioned. In our mention of him we 
avail ourselve of the graphic and affectionate memoir 
from the pen of Dr. Frank Cowan, a gentleman who 
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in the field of literature has done for his profession 
what Dr. Alter did in the field of practical science. 

"In the year 1878/' says Dr. Cowan, "I called 
upon him at his residence in Free port, Armstrong 
Co., "Pa., and found him, in appearance, an old man, 
with a calm and kindly countenance, in stature above 
the ordinary, albeit stooped and shrunken with age, 
still pursuing his profession, that of a physician, for 
a livelihood, while in effect he was the puzzle or 
sphinx that every philosopher must be to those 
around him who cannot appreciate the work of his 
hands in an objective form in the open day, much 
less encompass, in the .depth, the distance, and the 
darkness of his window leas mind, the complexity of 
cerebration and entanglement of thought from which 
his work has been evolved. 

"Dr. Alter was born on the 3d of December, in the 
year 1807, in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
in what ia } now Allegheny township, and within a few 
miles of the town of Freeport, in which he lived a 
great part of his life, and died, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber last, in h:s st in ty -fourth year. 

" Dr. Alter was a boy of only eight or nine when 
his mind was directed to the study of electricity. 
This was the result of reading the life of Benjamin 
Franklin. At ten, an uncle, a student of medicine, 
brought home from Washington a Leyden jar and 
other apparatus, and the boy became acquainted with 
frictional electricity and the accumulation of the 
mysterious mode of force in the jar. And before the 
lad attained the age of fifteen he had set up in his 
father's orchard a pole surmounted by a wire, in order 
that he might charge his Leyden jars with electricity 
from the clouds, the subtile force with which he already 
had begun to make experiments. 

" About this time, suffering from an affection of the 
eyes, he went to an Irish doctor in Freeport, who, 
after prescribing for him and learning the curious 
bent of his mind, lent him a book on electricity. 
This the young student read and re-read with such 
avidity that it almost cost him his eyes. 

"Soon after, from another physician, he procured a 
work on chemistry, and devoted himself assiduously 
to make himself master of its contents. And thus he 
went on, borrowing books and accumulating knowl- 
edge slowly and laboriously, until, at the age of 
twenty-four, in the year 1831, he was graduated as a 
physician at the Reformed Medical College of the 
United States, New York, belonging to the botanic or 
eclectic school of to-day. 

" After this short account of his boyhood and edu- 
cation in his specialties, Dr. Alter proceeded to give 
me an account of his labors and achievements. 

" In 1836, while living at Elderton, Armstrong Co., 
he invented and perfected an electric telegraph, which 
consisted of seven wires, the electricity deflecting a 
needle on a disk at the extremity of each wire. Each 
needle being deflected to the right or left, the seven 
gave in all fourteen movements or characters, which 



in turn by combination gave a g r ea te r number than 
was absolutely necessary to transmit messages resolved 
into letters and figures. Each wire had a separate 
helix. And so perfected wae the system that the doc- 
tor had it in operation between his house and his 
workshop in the barn, himself and members of his 
family transmitting messages to and fro. 

" I related to Dr. Alter what I had heard of his 
connection with the invention of the electric tele- 
graph, which was in brief that he was the first to 
accomplish the results comprehended in the term an 
electric telegraph, and that Professor Morse had stolen 
the idea that has made him immortal from him, Dr. 
Alter. To this he replied that, as far as he knew, he 
was the first to perfect and put into use an electric tele- 
graph, and that he did it apart from and independent 
of everybody. 'But,' he continued,- 'others about 
the same time attained the same results. In 1887, in 
England, Professor Wheatstone invented a telegraph 
on a similar plan to mine, using one wire, a single 
disk, and a deflecting needle; and with respect to 
Professor Morse and the electric telegraph now in 
general use, I have seen in the newspapers time and 
again the statement which yon make, and am free to 
say that it is without the slightest foundation ; indeed, 
I may say that there is no connection at all between 
the telegraph of Morse and others and that of myself, 
and that my system would be inadequate to do the 
work that is done to-day by the Morse; oh, no, nol 
Professor Morse most probably never heard of me or 
my Elderton telegraph.' 

" I was surprised at hearing this refutation of what 
I had heard asseverated so often ; but at the same time 
I was pleased, for the doctor exhibited more anxiety to 
disabuse my mind of an erroneous impression of an- 
other than to create a favorable impression for himself. 
Indeed, with respect to his own electric telegraph, he 
spoke of it as if it had been a toy of his youth, or an 
ingenious plaything for the amusement of himself and 
family, rather than as the forerunner of the marvelous 
machine that is now in use in every civilized country 
of the globe. And although, as he himself states, his 
invention was not in the line of the ancestry of the 
great telegraph, yet it is worthy of honorable mention 
among men for all time as an original and prior 
achievement of a less. 

"And here, in parenthesis, in justice further to 
Professor Morse, I may say that a claim for priority 
is made even for his invention, substantially and es- 
sentially as it now exists, over the crude and cum- 
bersome inventions of Dr. Alter and Professor Wheat- 
stone. In 'Appleton's Encyclopedia' it is stated 
authoritatively that Morse completed and ^ at into 
successful operation his telegraph in 1835, or two years 
before the date generally assigned, and one year be- 
fore Dr. Alter, while Dr. C. T. Jackson, Morse's most 
formidable rival, declares that his telegraph was an 
accomplished fact in a perfect instrument in opera* 
tion in 1834, or one year before Morse. 
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" Now to pass to another invention, which, in other 
forms, in time may rival the telegraph and electric 
motor. 

" In 1887, Dr. j^lter invented a little machine which 
was run by electricity, and on the 29th of June, 1837, 
he published in the Kittanning Gazette an elaborate 
article on the use of electricity as a motive-power, 
under the heading of 'Facts Relating to Electro- 
Magnetism.' This paper attracted attention among 
scientists and inventors, and was commented on gen- 
erally. See 8illiman's ' Principles of Physics,' page 
616. 

" In 1845, Dr. Alter, in association with Dr. Ed- 
ward Gillespie and James Gillespie, went into the 
manufacture of bromine from the bittern, or mother- 
liquor of the salt-works, by a process which he and 
his partners had invented and elaborated to such an 
extent that they secured two patents for it. A large 
jar of the precious substance was exhibited at the 
"World's Fair in New York in 1858, and attracted 
great attention, the wonder being that the rare form 
of matter could be produced in such quantites. 

" I beg leave here to correct another error that pre- 
vails with respect to the achievements of Dr. Alter, 
namely, that he was the discoverer of the elementary 
substance bromine. He was not, and never pretended 
to be. Bromine was discovered by a chemist named 
Balard in 1826, and Dr. Alter, in his modest way, 
only assisted others in inventing and patenting two 
processes for its manufacture, in which he engaged in 
business with his associates. 

" I now come to the ultimatum attained by Dr. 
Alter in science and invention, namely, the discovery 
and application of the principles of the prism in that 
marvelous mode of investigation universally known 
to-day as spectrum analysis. And here, in setting 
forth his claim to this achievement, which in effect 
has added almost a new sense to mankind, beyond 
the statement which the doctor made to me that he 
made his discovery in 1853, 1 desire to give in evi- 
dence only that which is unimpeachable and indis- 
putable, namely, the documents setting forth the dis- 
covery in detail, which were published in a leading 
scientific journal and spread before the eyes of inves- 
tigators and inventors throughout the world. And in 
doing so I doubt not that I shall do all that my la- 
mented friend, were he here, would ask or allow to 
preserve his name among his fellow-men, without con- 
demning either the encyclopedists for ignoring him, 
or the distinguished scientist who, perhaps uncon- 
scious of the prior claim of another, wears the crown 
of glory to which he, Dr. Alter, is entitled. 

"The first paper of Dr. Alter appeared in Novem- 
ber in the year 1854, or no less than five years before 
the announcement of the discovery of spectrum 
analysis as his own achievement by Gustav Robert 
Kirchoff, of Konigsberg, Germany, for a sketch of 
whose life and works the reader is referred to the 
leading encyclopedias of the day. 



" It appears in Silliman's American Journal of Sci- 
ence and Art, 2d Series, vol. xviii., for November, 
1854, pp. 55-57, under the following head : ' Article 
VI.— On certain Physical Properties of Light, pro- 
duced by the Combustion of different Metals in the 
Electric Spark refracted by a Prism. By David Alter, 
M.D., Freeport, Pa.' 

" A second article appeared in the same scientific 
journal for May, 1855, vol. xix., pp. 213-14, under the 
caption, 'Article XXL— On certain Physical Pro- 
perties of the Light of the Electric Spark within 
certain Gases, as seen through a Prism. By Dr. Alter, 
M.D., Freeport, Pa.' In this explicit article a para- 
graph is found indicating the application of his dis- 
covery to the detection of the elements in combustion 
in shooting stars or luminous meteors, in other 
words, to the application of spectrum analysis to the 
study of celestial phenomena ad infinitum, 

" While, in curious confirmation of the discoverer's 
comprehension of the scope of spectrum analysis 
still in his hands, Dr. Alter already had daguerreo- 
typed the dark lines of the solar spectrums, two of 
which he sent along with his communication to Pro- 
fessor Silliman. 

" It remains now but to show that the substance of 
these articles of Dr. Alter was reproduced in Europe, 
and came within the ken of Professor Kirchhoff, pos- 
sibly beneath his very eyes, to make out a presump- 
tive case that, in addition to the indisputable prior 
discovery of spectrum analysis by Dr. Alter, his was 
the source, afar in the backwoods of Western Penn- 
sylvania, from which has flowed the stream of science 
on the surface of which the gilded galley of Kirch- 
hoff has floated in glittering splendor around the 
world. A half-page abstract of Dr. Alter's first paper 
appeared in the Chemico-Jahrsberichte of Liebig and 
Kopp for 1854, while the second paper of Dr. Alter 
was reproduced in its entirety in the Parisian journal 
L'lnstitut for the year 1856, page 156, and in the 
journal of Geneva, Archives of the Physical and Natu- 
ral Sciences, vol. xxix. page 151. In addition to this a 
full-page extract from the second paper was published 
in Kopp and Will's (formerly Liebig and Kopp's) 
'Annual Report of Chemistry,' 1859, page 107, and 
in the extract the statement of Dr. Alter appears 
that gases would be characterized just as distinctly 
by the light of the ordinary electric spark as medals 
by the galvanic light, also that all the elements could 
be distinguished in this way by means of the fusion. 
In connection with which it is to be noted that in 
this year the announcement of the discovery of Kirch- 
hoff was made, namely, the cause of Fraunhofer's 
lines in the solar spectrum. See ' Reports of the 
Academy of Berlin' for 1859, page 652 ; ' Poggen- 
dorfs Annals' ; ' Dingler's Polytechnic Journal' ; 
and Kopp and Will's ' Annual Report of Chemistry,' 
1859, page 646. 

"And here I cannot refrain from expressing my 
surprise at the omission of the name of Dr. Alter by 
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Professor Kirchhoff in his nummary of the progressive 
steps of spectrum analysis to the ultimate attained 
at the time of his writing, seeing that the ' Annual 
Report of Chemistry/ which contained the procla- 
mation of his discovery on page 643, contained on 
page 107 an extract exhibiting the results of Dr. 
Alter's investigations four and five years before, re- 
sults, too, which clearly comprehended his own, and 
I can account for it only on the ground of dishonesty 
and the basest of all incentives to action or inaction, 
ingratitude, exhibited in kicking the ladder after the 
house-top is gained. But Kirchhoff, in the interest of 
self-glorification, happily is not the only recorder of 
the achievements of science and the history of man- 
kind, and I doubt not that the time will soon come 
when the name of David Alter will be pronounced 
with the same breath of praise and pride that keeps 
alive and revered the names of Franklin and Morse. 

" It is a little matter in comparison with the above, 
but it is curious, and perhaps not without its use, to 
know that the prism with which Dr. Alter made his 
remarkable experiments, was made by him from a 
fragment of a great mass of very brilliant glass found 
in the pot of a glass-house which had been destroyed 
in the great fire of Pittsburgh on the 10th of April, 
1845. Thus remotely was the burning of Pittsburgh 
the solution of the combustion of the sun of the solar 
system, and of the otherwise incomprehensible con- 
flagrations of more distant furnace spheres in illimit- 
able space. 

" Besides the achievements of Dr. Alter referred to 
above, he accomplished much more that is deserving 
of note. Of other inventions, I may mention here a 
rotating retort for the extraction of coal oil from can- 
nel coal and the oleiferous shales. With this appa- 
ratus in operation by a company with ample capital, 
the philosopher was on the high road to making a 
fortune, when, presto ! E. L. Drake, at the depth of 
only seventy feet, in Venango County, struck oil or 
petroleum, and the days of coal oil and Dr. Alter's 
affluence were at an end. 

"Indeed, from his birth to his death, the life of 
Dr. Alter was a struggle with poverty ; but in the 
greater mankind in which he was merged and with 
which he is now immortal, he is rich in the reward 
which his race inherits." 

THE WESTMORELAND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

At the solicitation of Dr. A. T. King, a number of 
the medical profession met at Greensburg in the sum- 
mer of 1842 to hold a conference on the subject of 
organizing a County Medical Society. In the county 
papers for the month of August appeared the follow- 
ing announcement: 

"To toe Medical Peofkssion. 
" Whereas, having deeply lamented the desolate and disconnected state 
in which the medical profession of Western Pennsylvania exists, alike 
disreputable to .ourselves and the profession in other parts of the United 
States, where friendship, and science, and literature are cultivated by 
its members; and whereas, being fully convinced that the multitudinous 



evils, not expodlsat to meatioa la this place, retaltlag frota tam dawoa- 
aected state saay be easily remedied aad the cause readily reai oved; 
therefore a meeting of the members of the prua talon la Weatss or olo a d 
aad the adjetalug eooattas It reepectfelly aud earnestly tolteiled oa 
Taeoaay of the era— d week of the tsar* ,1a Ornaaturg, for tat purpose 
of taking lato no as sderttioa the praotftaabiUty of orgaaislag ourselves 
Into a society." 

The meeting held in pursuance of this conference 
and announcement was attended by some of the fore- 
most physicians of the county. Of its proceedings 
we have nothing except what we have gathered from 
the fragmentary notices in the county papers. Of 
this meeting, however, Dr. Hasson, 1 of West Newton, 
was elected president ; a committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution, and a subsequent meeting was 
fixed for Tuesday, the 18th of October, 1842. This 
meeting was reported as follows : 

M WatTMOatLAJTD Mbmcal AaaooiATMW. 

"Ag r eeably to edjouromtut, a large number of phy sica l a s of tat 
oooaty convened at the ooart boats da Taeaday, tao Itta lactam 

** Dr. Hasson, precedent of the previoas meetiag, being absent. Dr. 
Porter was called to the chair, Dr. Brown, secretary, 

** Wheo, on motion. It was BeeoJeed, That the secretary form a list of 
the members present, now aad at the former meeting, aad that they bo 
considered tao society. 

M The committee to draft a constitution sabmltted one, which, after 
Interchange of sentiments, was, with Its preamble, adopted with amend- 
ments, after which the following osteon wart elected: Dr. D. Porter, 
president; Dr. J. Postleth waits, v k s president; Dr. A. T. Xing, record- 
ing secretary ; Dr. J. Hassoo, corresponding secretary ; Dr. 8. P. Brown, 
treasurer ; Dr. F. Vogely, librarian. 

M On amotion, Aesoteerf, That a committee of three be appointed to draft 
bylaws and report at naxt matting. Dra. Bicaardtoo, B. B. Marohand, 
aad William Spoor were appointed. 

M On motion, Jtatoirei, That a committee on a minimum fee-bill be 
appointed, and that they report at next mooting. Dra. King, Oammine, 
and Brown were appointed. 

M On motion, Dra. Porter aad King wart appointed to deliver add r essee 
at the next meeting. 

u 0n motion, fietoited, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed 
by the officers and published In the Rtpubttetm and rWeitifeaoer. 

M Aesoiverf, That the society now adjourn to meet la this place oa 
Tuesday, 22d of November next, at one o'clock tm. 

" David Poirxa, JV es i a W . 

•' 8. P. Bbowh, Ssereforp. 

M Pebahblx to lk$ QmmUmiton of uc Wutmortimi Jfeafeai AModmUon 
a$ adopted cm tiu npoH of At OtmmUtt: 

"The objects contemplated by tut Westmoreland Medical AssodsttoH 
are, first, The cultivation of friendship aad good feeling amoog Its mens- 
bers. Second, The collection, diffusion, interchange, pr s tarvation, aad 
gtneral advancement of knowledge pertaining to medicine and surgery, 
together with the various branches of physical edeooe which art sub- 
servient to them. Thirdly, Tat promotion of tat empire of general 



» Dr. John Hasson died at bis residtuot in Went Newton, Pa-, May 10, 
1872, aged sixty-six years. Dr. Hasson was born In Cecil County, Md^ 
received hit academic education at Wett Nottingham Academy, In bit 
native county, pursued his medical studios in the oflloe of Dr. Joseph 
Pancoast, of Philadelphia, and after having attended two summer 
courses in the Philadelphia 8chool of Medicine and three full winter 
courses of medical lectures in the University of Philadelphia, received 
from that institution the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the spring of 
1835. After a practice of throe yean in the State of Maryland, ht tat- 
tled In West Newton, Ps», March, 1848, having letters from several 
eminent physicians of Eastern Pennsylvania, among which wert tes- 
timonials of ability and Integrity from Dra. Paacoatf, Randolph, aad 
William Bush, of Philadelphia. These testimonials foreshadowed the 
confidence Dr. Hat*on afterwards enjoyed throughout a career of thirty- 
four years of active professional life. During thle long period he served 
a numerous community of patrons, and was always prompt in the dis- 
charge of professional duty and faithful In his atteutioas to tht tick. 
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knowledge, by which we mean to Include all the branches of the exact 
sciences and general literature. Fourthly, The diffusion of professional 
knowledge as far as practicable among the community." 

On the occasion of the meeting of the society in 
November, Dr. King delivered his address, one of the 
most beautiful and entertaining of all his produc- 
tions. The subject was " A brief historical abstract 
of the origin, progress, and present condition of 
medical science." 

At a meeting of the association in February, 1848, 
Dr. Porter, the president, delivered an eulogy on Dr. 
Postlethwaithe, who had died Nov. 17, 1842. Dr. 
Hasson delivered a lecture upon anatomy. 

At a meeting in May, Dr. Cummins was the presi- 
dent pro tern., and Dr. King recording secretary. 

This association in time passed out of existence, 
and the next effort to form an organization was in 
1852. ' 

The following is from the Argus ot March 19, 1852 : 

"MEETING or THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

" Agreeably to a notice circulated among them, a number of the mem- 
ben of the medical profession of Westmoreland County met at the office 
of Dr. A. T. King, in Oreeneburg, on Tueeday, the 9th infL, for the 
purpoee of forming a County Medical Society. 

M The meeting wae organised by calling Dr. A. T. King to the chair, 
and the appointment of Wm. C. Lane at secretary. 

M After the or gan isation the following resolutions were offered by Dr. 
Belter, of Mount Pleasant, and unanimously adopted : 

M 1st. Bmoived, That our object in forming a County Medical Society is 
to co-operate with the onward movement now making in the United 
States, as well as in the world at large, for the adYancement of medical 
science. 

M 2d. fl w otoed, That Drs. King and Lane be appointed a committee, 
whose duty shall be to prepare a constitution and by-laws for the govern- 
ment of this society, and that they present the same at the next meet- 
ing of the society, so that the members may hare an opportunity of ap- 
proring them and attaching their names to them. 

u On motion of the chairman, it was resolved that each member who 
may attend the next meeting of this society be requested to bring with 
him a written statement of the nature and predominant characteristics 
of the Tarious diseases which hare preTsiled in his respectiTe locality 
during the past year. 

" It was furthermore unanimously agreed that Dr. Wm. C. Belter be 
requested to deliver an address before the members of this society at its 
next meeting. 

"On motion of Dr. 0. J. Bobison, the society adjourned to reassemble 
at the office of Dr. King, In Qreensburg, on Monday, the 12th day of 
April, at 2 o'clock p m. 

" It was also 

14 R—olwed, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
sereral newspapers of Oreensburg. 

a A. T. Kiwo, JVet'L 
" Wm. 0. LANs, cWy." 

The Westmoreland County Medical Society was 
organized at Oreensburg, Nov. 15, 1859. The first 
minutes of the society are as follows : 

" Mooxh cad's Exohakox, Griswsburo, Etc. 

44 Pursuant to an advertisement a large number of the physicians of the 
county met for the purpose of organising a County Medical Society. Dr. S. 
P. Brown was elected president; Dr. Nelson, rice-president ; and Dr. Ana- 
wait, secretary. After some consideration of the object and advantages 
of a County Medical 8octety, on motion, Drs. Kemble, Richardson, Bugh, 
Blackburn, and McCoiioughy were appointed a committee to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws for the government of the society. 

" The committee on constitution and by-laws reported a draft, which, 
after some modification, was adopted. 

M A committee was appointed to make nominations to fill the Tarious 
offices, The following were reported and elected, vis, : S. P. Brown, 



president; B. Nelson and J. MoOonoughy, vice-presidents; J. W. Ana- 
wait, recording secretary; T. Richardson, corresponding secretary; 
James Taylor, treasurer ; George 8. Kemble, J. L. Cook, and J. W. 
Blackburn, censors. 

"On motion, the treasurer was Instructed to provide the books neces- 
sary for recording the minutes, etc. 

** On motion, Dr. Kemble was appointed to deliver a public lecture on 
the evening of the next quarterly meeting. 

M On motion, the secretary was Instructed to prepare a resolution ex- 
pressive of the sense of the society concerning the early death of J. S. 
King. 

"On motion, It was resolved that the minutes of this meeting be pub- 
lished In the county papers. On motion, the secretary was Instructed to 
advertise each regular meeting three weeks In advance. On motion, the 
society adjourned to meet at 1 o'clock r Jt. of Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1S60. 

"J. W. A* A WALT, B. 8." 

The next meeting of the society was held at the 
court-house, Feb. 14, 1860. At this meeting the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

M .Rssofoed, That all members of the profession of the county present 
to-day whose qualifications entitle them to membership In this society, 
and those whose names were appended to the advertisement for a meet- 
ing of the members of the profession to organise this society, shall be 
regarded as members from the beginning after they shall have signed 
the constitution and paid the Initiation fee." 

At the night session of this meeting Dr. George S. 
Kemble delivered an interesting and appropriate lec- 
ture to a public audience on " The Medical Profession 
and the Public, their Mutual Relations and Respon- 
sibilities. 11 

Thus did the Society begin its, existence, which has 
continued uninterruptedly from that time to this. It 
has held since that time eighty-two meetings, the 
minutes of which have been kept in due and proper 
order. The proceedings therein are full of interest to 
the profession, and that it has been greatly advantaged 
by the interchange of ideas passed at these periodical 
assemblings there can be no manner of doubt. A 
very large proportion of the members of the profession 
in the county belong to it, and have uniformly given 
it their active support. 

At the meeting of Nov. 15, 1881, the following offi- 
cers were elected : President, Dr. F. L. Marsh ; Vice- 
Presidents, Drs. Strickler and Van Kirk ; Secretary, 
Dr. D. E. Welsh ; Treasurer, Dr. D. W. McConoughy ; 
Censor, Dr. C. D. B. Eisaman ; Examining Board, 
Drs. Anawalt, Cowan, and Cook. 

The Westmoreland Medical Society has ever ad- 
vocated legislative action in the behalf of the profes- 
sion and for the protection of the regular school. 
There are many evidences of this, but we shall only 
advert to its action in one instance. 

In the session of the Assembly for 1854-55 a bill was 
reported providing for the establishment of a Board of 
Medical Censors, to consist of three regular physi- 
cians to be appointed by the Governor, before whom 
all practitioners of medicine, irrespective of age or 
standing in the profession, should be annually sum- 
moned, in order to undergo an examination, not only 
as to their qualifications, but as to the progress they had 
made in the developments and improvements in the 
science of medicine, subjecting them, upon the first 
examination, to a tax of twenty-five dollars, and five 
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dollars for every subsequent yearly examination. In 
the event of non-compliance with this act the penalty 
was to be " no recourse in law for the collection of 
their bills for medical services." Two of the censors 
were to constitute* a quorum, to whose decision in all 
cases the third should submit. 

The committee which had been appointed by the 
Westmoreland County Medical Society on the quali- 
fications of physicians and surgeons made their re- 
port in the form of two resolutions (1866). The first 
resolution was to the effect that the 8tate should be 
divided into Eastern and Western Districts ; that the 
Governor should appoint five competent medical men 
in each district to examine persons who should de- 
sire to practice medicine, surgery, or obstetrics in the 
several counties therein, and who had not graduated 
in lawfully-chartered medical institutions, and to grant 
certificates to those found competent, for which the 
person examined should pay fifty dollars, the standard 
of qualifications not to be lower than that required by 
medical colleges in this State. 

" Further, that it shall be unlawful for any person 
to practice medicine, surgery, or obstetrics in any part 
of the State who is not a graduate of medicine, or 
who does not hold such certificate ; and it shall be 
unlawful for any such person to collect any bills, or 
receive any compensation, directly or indirectly, for 
such service." 

The committee was then instructed to prepare a 
bill in accordance with the above resolution, and lay 
the same before the Legislature for adoption. 

The following list of regular practitioners in the 
county is made up from the docket in the prothono- 
tary's office, in which are recorded the names of all 
who are entitled to practice under the terms of the 
act of Assembly contemplating it : 

Logan M. Klfer, Irwin Station ; Jefferson Medical College, March 6, 
1878. 

James L. Crawford, Greensburg; Jefferson Medical College, March 7, 
1868; Bellevoe Hospital Medical College of New York City. March 1, 
1876. 

John 8. Crawford, Greensburg ; Hahnemann Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, March 10, 1876. 

I. Putnam Klingsnamith, Deny 8tation ; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 11, 1876. 

Darid Glldner, Bolivar borough. I, Darid Glldner, hare been en- 
gaged In the practice of medicine, surgery, and obstetrics elnoe the year 
1871 in the following places, to wit: Philadelphia, one year; Somerset 
County, one year; Cambria County, one year; Washington County, six 
yean ; and in Weetmoreland County, one year. 

Wilson J. Bugh, Franklin township; Columbus Medical College, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1877. 

Alexander Hunter Peebles, Touogttown ; Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17, 1876. 

Bobert Robinson Bowman, Youngs town ; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 12, 1878. 

James C. Clin©, Deny Station ; Jefferson Medical College, March 13, 
1880. 

James Henderson Lafferty, New Florence borough ; College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md., March 1, 1881. 

Frederick Henry Pat ton, West Newton borough ; Jefferson Medical 
College, March 10, 1866. 

Bennet Hutchinson Van Kirk, West Newton borough ; Jefferson Med- 
ical College, March 12, 1869. 

Joseph Henderson Richie, West Newton borough ; Western Reserre 
Medical College of Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1867. 
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Jacob Swaa Taylor, West Fairfield ; Beetrte Medical Institute of OU- 
oinaati, Ohio, Jane 7, lttl. 

John Davidson Milllgaa, Madisoa borough ; BoUerue Hospital Med*, 
eel College of Mew York City, March I, 187s. 

Jesses Ayres Fuboa, Detssoat I, Jasses A. FuMou, have baas en- 
gaged la Uie pretties of m odi d a s, enrgacy, saw obs t e trics since the year 
1864 continuously In the borough of New Seises. 

Heary George Loesieoo, Oreeaabarg ; Jeflsrooa MedSoel OoOege, March 
8,1862. 

William Daaa MeGowea, Ligoaler borough: UaJeetmtty of Peaaayi- 
vanla, Phlladelphm, April 6, 1161. 

Georgs Waahlagtoa Kern, West Newton borough ; Hahaesaaon Med*- 
oal College, PhUedeiphm, March 11, lt7t. 

Matthew Watson Millar, Ligoaler; Oleotuaati OoUege of Medksae 
and Surgery, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 16, 1871. 

Marstun Monroe MeOolly, Ugoaler ; J oners un Medleal College, March 
It, 1870. 

Aleisadsr Johneioa Rogers, Soottdale. I, A. J. Bogota, hues been 
eagaged In the n r eotioo of medidoe, surgery, and obststrios la the State 
of Pennsyltaaia far more than twenty years, and I have been la ooa- 
Unuous practice sinos the year 1871 la the ooueties of Fayette sad 
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John Q. Robinson, West Newton borough ; University of the CUy of 
New York, upon pridU Id. Mart, 1648. 

Albert Wnilam Strieklar, Soottdale borough; Jei 
lege, March t, 1871. 

Darid William MoCoaaaghy, Latrobe borough ; Jei 
lege, March 3, 1868. 

George Boobright Anderson, Latrobe borough ; Jei 
lege, March 10, 1877. 

Denial Abraham Arter, Greensburg. I, Daniel A. Arter, have been 
engaged In the practice of medicine, surgery, and o b s tetri cs tor mora 
than thirty years, aad I hare been In continuous praatJoe la the borough 
of Greenaburg elnoe the year 1871. 

Bernard Cole Lesion, Bolivar borough ; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 12, 1878, 

Darid William Miller, Ademeburg ; Western Reserve Medical College 
of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, upon the dfo ansa 4 
Has, 1881. 

Ralph Brskln Fulton, Mount Pleasant borough; Jei 
College, March 12, I860. 

William John K. Kline, Greensburg. Doctor of Medicine co nf erred 
by Long Island College Hospital, New York, July 2, 1888. 

William Jackson Clarke, New Florence; Jeflsrooa Medkal College, 
March 28, 1849. 

Robert McConanghy, Mount Pleasant borough ; Jeflereon Medical Col- 
lege, March 11, 1876. 

Benjamin Bupple Mitchell, Soottdale ; Jeflereon Madloal College, March 
10, 1877. 

James Henderson McLaughlin, New Salem borough ; Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Medldne and Surgery, Feb. 17, 1878. 

George Singer Foster, Greensburg; HomoeopatbJo Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, March 8, 1869. 

James Sullivan Miller, Derry Station; Jefferson Madloal Collage, 
March 10, 1866. 

James Logan Brown, Pleasant Unity; filed written statement. 

James Boss Swing, Oakland X Roads ; Cincinnati Collage of Medicine 
and Surgery, July 30, 1870. 

George Berkley Porch, New Florence; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 13, 1871. 

John Rowland Moore, Borrell: Jefferson Medical College, March 11, 
1864. 

Amos Ogden Taylor, New Salem ; Eclectic Medical College of Penn- 
sylTanla, Dec. 29, 1879. 

Jacob T. Ambrose, Ligonier borough ; Long Island College Hospital* 
June 29, 1870. 

William Mc Williams, kerwin ; filed written statement. 

Alpheus Arlington Bush, Merwtn; Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
March 1, 1876. 

Hamilton Keelsy Beatty, Parnassus; Jefferson Medical College, March 
13,1871. 

James Irwin Marchand, Irwin ; Jefferson Medical College, March 8, 
1862. 

James Mortimer Bennett, Donegal township ; filed written statement, 
found elsewhere In these columns. 
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D»Tid Emmett Welsh, Letrobe: Jefferson Modkel Collet, March IS, 
1878. 

Alexander Bennett Mitchell, Harrison City ; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 4, 1872. 

Hugh Wallace LeVe, Harrison City ; Eclectic Medical Collefe of Penn- 
■ylrania, March 26, 1880. 

George Parka, MarryeriUe ; College of PhyslcJsne and 8nrgeona. •Bal- 
timore, March 4, 1879. 
Millard Sowaah, Irwin; Jefferson Medics! College, March 11, 1874. 
Joseph 8tnrgeon Long, OircleTllle; Western Beserre College of Ohio, 
March 4, 1868. 

James Patterson Orr, West Bethany; Unreersllj? of Michigan, March 
26, 1870. 

Florence L. Marsh. Mount Pleasant ; Jefferson Medical College, March 
7,1868. 

Joseph L. Cook, New Alexandria ; Jefferson Medical College, March 0, 
1868. 

Bobert Brown Hammer, Greensburg; Untreralty of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, March 16, 1881. 

John Edwin BJgg,8tonerYtlle; College of PhyskUne and Surgeons, 
Baltimore, M<L, March 4, 1870, 

OUtct Wyooff Howell, Mount Pleasant township; Western Beserre 
College of Hudson, Ohio, March 6, 1880. 

Bruce L. Calhoun, Parnassus; Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery, June 10, 1876. 

Lewie Trauger Smith, Pleasant Unity; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 4, 1876. 

George Louis Humphreys, Irwin ; Jefferson Medfcal College, March 
11, 1874. 
Joseph Hlester Clark, Mount Pleasant ; filed written statement. 
Winfleld Scott Madden, Latrobe ; Jefferson Medical College, March 16, 
1876. 

Bnoch Wright Townssnd, Greensburg; Homoeopathic Medical College 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1868. 

Jacob Welty Bugfa, New Alexandria; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 8, 1861. 

John Duncan Brans, Latrobe ; Eclectic Medkal College of Cincinnati, 
Feb, 7, 1871. 

John Nelson McCune, Sutsrrflle; Western Beserre College, Hudson, 
Ohio, upon the di§ pridU Nomu JTartfae, 1878. 

Bobert Francis Gent, Mount Pleasant township; Detroit Medkal Col- 
lege, Feb. 20, 1876. 
Darwin Dariue Taylor, Irwin ; filed written statement 
John Charles Taylor, Irwin; filed written statement. 
James McConaoghy^ Mount Pleasant; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 20, 1846. 

Lewis Shupe Goodman, Mount Pleasant, Eclectic Medical Institute, 
Cincinnati, May 7, 1878. 

Henry Leander Donnelly, Latrobe ; Jefferson Medical College, March 
0,1868. 

Frank Johnston Wethlngton, Idvermore; Long Island College Hos- 
pital, New York, Jnne 6, 1876. 

Norman G. Berkey, Uempflcld township; Jefferson Medical Collage, 
March 12, 1878. ■ 

Morgan Bhees Banks, Ltvermore; filed written statement. 
Martin Dallas Heath, Mount Pleasant; Pulte College of Cincinnati, 
March 4, 188a 

Tf- * Newklrk Leyda, Manor Station ; Doctor of Medicine conferred 
by University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa^ March 12, 1876. 

Samuel Cummins Campbell, 8tahlstown; Eclectic Medical Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 6, 1870. 

James Taylor Kreppe, Webster; Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, March 11, 1876. 

William Armstrong Jamison, Cowansburg ; Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, March 12, 1870. 

Lemuel Offntt,Penn 8tation; University of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md„ Feb. 20, 1876. 

Charles David Fortney, Soottdale. Have been engaged in the practice 
of medicine, surgery, and obstetrics for twenty-seven years, and In con- 
tinuous practice In Wertmoreland County since the year 1871. Written 
statement filed. 

David Alters, Parnassus; Jefferson Medical College, March 0, 1861. 
Lewis 8utton, Mendon ; Jefferson Medical College, March 20, 1848. 
Uriah M. Snyder, New Salem (Delmont P. 0) ; Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, New York City, March 1, 1872. 

Alvin St. Clair Daggette,Shaner station (Yonghiogheny P. 0.) ; Cleve- 
land Medical College, Ohio, March 2, 1881. 



James White Anawalt, Greensburg ; Jefferson Medical College, March 
10, 1866. 

Francis MeOenncll McOonaughy.Ligonier; Jefferson Medkal College, 
March 24, 1846. 

James H. Kelly, Pleasant Unity. Has been engaged In the practice of 
medicine for twenty-three years in the counties of Indiana and West- 
moreland, and in continuous practice in Westmoreland County since 
1871. Written statement filed. 

James Buchanan Wakefield, Mount Pleasant Has been engaged in 
the practjoe of medicine, etc., for eleven years, and in continuous prac- 
tice In Westmoreland County since 1871. Statement filed. 

Joseph Robertson, Bostraver township; Columbus Medical College, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 3, 1881. 

Joseph William B. Kamerer, Greensburg; Jefferson Medkal College, 
March 13, 1871. 

Samuel Edgar Burohfleld, Latrobe ; University of Michigan Hosao> 
pathio Medical College, June 80, 1881 

James Prine Frye, Webster; College di Physicians and Surgeons, 
Baltimore, March 4, 1880. 

William Brown Oosgrove, New Deny; College of Physicians and 
8urgeons of Baltimore, March 8, 1880. 

Samuel H. Decker, New Derry ; Medium's Medkal Association, Michi- 
gan, Aug. 10th, 1880. 

Joseph Spratt Dodd, Panaceas ; Jefferson Medkal College, March 11, 
1876. 

Samuel Shaw Stewart, Stewart's Statkn; Jefferson Medical College, 
March 0, 1861. 

Daniel Elwood Belts, Ligonkr ; University of Medtotne and Surgery, 
Pennsylvania, May 10, 1866. 

John Weeley Morrison, Dougal borough ; written statement 

Perry Green Anderson, Soottdale; Physio-Medical College of Ohio- 
Fob. 4, 1860. 

Db. Hbnby Q. Lomison, who enjoys the popular dis- 
tinction of being one of the leading physicians of West- 
moreland County, is of English stock oh his paternal 
aide, and of Dutch lineage on the maternal side. His 
immigrant ancestor, Lawrence Lomison, was a native 
of Bristol, England, from which place he took ship in 
1682, and landed in Chester, then called Upland, Pa., 
December 11th of that year. Some time after his arri- 
val he married an immigrant lady, a native of Holland, 
by the name of Von Kindel, and with her settled on 
lands near Germantown, Pa., where they became the 
parents of a large family, some of whom removed to 
Northampton County, Pa., others settling near Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Belvidere, in that State. 

Dr. Lomison is descended from the Belvidere 
branch, and is the son of William Lomison, who was 
born near Belvidere in 1788, and died in 1862, at the 
age of seventy-five years. Dr. Lomison's mother, 
whose maiden name was Anna Falkerson, was the 
daughter of Col. John Fulkerson, of Northumber- 
land County, Pa., a native of Holland, and was born 
in 1787. She intermarried with William Lomison in 
1811, and died Dec. 11, 1856. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Lomison were the parents of 
eight children, of whom Dr. H. G. Lomison was the 
youngest. He was born July 17, 1831, near Dan- 
ville, Columbia (now Montour) Co., Pa., was reared 
upon the homestead farm, receiving a common-school 
education and instruction in Danville Academy, and 
at the age of nineteen, after having for a year or two 
taught school, entered upon the study of medicine 
under the direction of Dr. James M. Stewart, of In- 
diana County, Pa., to which county the family of Dr. 
Lomison had removed a little before that time, and 
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eventually matriculating at Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, graduated from that institution in 
March, 1852. He at once entered upon the practice 
of hi* profession at Saltsburg, Indiana Co., his capi- 
tal stock at that time consisting of his general educa- 
tion, professional acquirements and books, a robust 
and powerful constitution, determination to excel, tire- 
less energy, and " a horse, saddle, and bridle.'! Thus 
equipped he soon made his way into a good and, not 
long after, a large and lucrative practice, which he pur- 
sued, with Saltsburg as his centre of operations, unin- 
terruptedly till the winter of 1858-59, which he spent 
in New York in attendance upon the course of lec- 
tures at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. In 
the winter of 1859-60 he attended a course of medi- 
cal lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, and in 
the spring of 1860 took up his residence in Greens- 
burg, and followed his profession until 1869, in which 
year he took a tour of eight months in Europe, with 
the principal object of acquainting himself with the 
practice of medicine as administered in the chief hos- 
pitals of En&lanu, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Italy, which he visited. Returning he 
resumed practice, which he still follows with the old 
love for his profession, his popularity as a physician 
constantly increasing. 

Dr. Lomison is a gentleman of business abilities 
and spirit, and of public enterprise, and has made 
valuable improvements in real estate in the county 
and at the county-seat by the erection of edifices of 
various kinds. Among those at Greensburg should 
be mentioned tbe Dixon House, on Depot Street, and 
on West Otterman Street, a structure heretofore 
greatly needed in the borough, the Lomison Opera- 
House, with conveniences for over a thousand sitters, 
and supplied with full sets of scenery, together with 
unusually commodious dressing-rooms. In addition 
to sedulous attention to his large professional busi- 
ness, Dr. Lomison has found time to engage exten- 
sively in matters of real estate, with results which 
popular opinion declares extremely profitable. He 
is the possessor of over a thousand acres of land in 
Westmoreland County, all underlaid with the cele- 
brated Connellsville coking-coal. 

In politics Dr. Lomison is a Democrat, and was in 
1878 a candidate for Domination to Congress from the 
Twenty-first District of Pennsylvania, composed of 
the counties of Westmoreland, Fayette, and Greene, 
and received the unanimous vote of his party in West- 
moreland County. He has 'since been urged by the 
party to go again before the people, but while appre- 
ciating the confidence reposed in him by his multi- 
tudinous friends, declined on account of professional 
and other engagements. 

Obviodsly possessed of that good sense of " the 
fitness of things" which some other able physicians 
have manifested in the doctrine, vitally illustrated, 
that no man who loves his profession and is truly 
married to it has need of or right to any (other) wife, 



Dr. Lomison remains a bachelor ; at any rate, what- 
ever may be his doctrine concerning the matter in 
question, his practice leaves him single. The priest 
and the doctor, both " father-confessors," and bound 
by the sanctities of their professions to guard well, in 
utter silence, the countless delicate secrets necessarily 
confided to them, should not be subjected to the temp- 
tation of a special, inquisitive family " bosom," into 
which to be beguiled to pour the privacies of their 
subjects and patrons. A " doctor's wife" is often the 
most "knowing," treacherous, and scandalous nui- 
sance in a community. 

Dr. David Alter.— The Alter family of Pennsyl- 
vania was of Swiss extraction, and first settled in 
Cumberland County, where David Alter was born in 
1776. He married Elisabeth Mall, of German origin, 
and removed with his wife and two children, in 1808, 
to Puckety Creek, where he had purchased the old 
Miller tract He erected the noted " Alter** Mills," 
famous in early times as the resort for the milling of 
a large scope of country. He was a captain in the 
war of 1812, and his sister married Governor Ritner. 
He and his wife were buried in the old Brady grave- 
yard. Their children were Nancy, married to Maj. 
George Dugan ; Joseph,. Jacob, Samuel, John, Henry, 
David, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ellas, Samson, and Elisa- 
beth, the latter dying unmarried and young. The 
first eleven all raised large families. Of these, all are 
living but Joseph, Elisabeth, Henry, and David. 
Jacob celebrated his fifty-eighth wedding anniver- 
sary before the death of his wife. Joseph was born 
in 1800, and, like his father, was a miller and farmer. 
He was a famous athlete \n his younger days, and in 
wrestling was unequaled in this region. He married 
Margaret C. Diqsmore, daughter of Robert and Mar- 
garet (Curry) Dinsmore. They had eleven children, 
three boys and eight girls, of whom the former, 
Dr. David Alter, Robert D. Alter, and Rev. Joseph 
Alter, and one of the latter, Maria M. (married to 
Martin Van Buren, of Ohio), are living. The eldest 
child, Dr. David Alter, was born Dec. 28, 1829. He 
first attended the old subscription schools, then those 
of the new system, adopted in 1884-36, and subse- 
quently the Freeport Academy. He completed his 
education at Madison College, in Guernsey County, 
Ohio. While attending the latter and pursuing his 
medical studies he taught school for some eight years. 
He read medicine with Dr. Thomas Galbraith, of 
Tarentum, and graduated at the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, in 1861. The same year he 
located at Puckety Church to practice his profession. 
In 1862, during the war, he was sent to the Fifth 
New York Regiment (Col. G. K. Warren), then at 
Harrison Landing, as a contract surgeon, and in the 
winter of 1863, after the battle of Fredericksburg, he 
visited and attended the hospitals in and near Wash- 
ington City. In the summer of 1863 he was with the 
Fifty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteer Regiment of 
militia, and went to Gettysburg as a volunteer sur- 
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geon, and in the fall assisted in the capture of Gen. 
John Morgan on the Ohio River. Later in the same 
year he went with Rev. W. F. Kean, and at his re- 
quest, as a delegate of the Christian Commission to 
Southern Tennessee and Northern Alabama. On 
Sept. 10, 1864, he was mustered in as a surgeon of the 
Two Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and was among the first troops that entered Rich- 
mond, Va., on its capture in 1865. After his muster 
out, June 26, 1865, he came to Parnassus, where he 
had located in the fall of 1865. Here he has remained 
to the present time in the successful practice of a pro- 
fession in which he is 'one of the acknowledged lead- 
ing practitioners of the county. He has been for 
years the surgeon of the Allegheny Valley Railroad, 
and was once president of the Allegheny Valley 
Medical Association. Among his medical students 
three have achieved distinction, — Dr. J. L. Crawford, 
of Greensburg (a learned contributor to the medical 
press) ; Dr. John Porter, of McEeesport ; and Dr. 
George C. Parks, of Murrysville. Dr. Alter was the 
first president of the Parnassus Bank, which position 
he held several years, and has served as president of 
the School Board, and under his administration the 
Parnassus schools were put into a high state of effi- 
ciency and attained a first-class rank. He has been 
elected by his townsmen as chief burgess of the 
borough, and was largely instrumental in the organ- 
ization of the literary and philosophical societies of 
the town. He is a member of the United Presby- 
terian Church. In politics he is an unswerving Re- 
publican, and comes of an old stock originally anti- 
slavery in ante bellum days. He was married Dec. 
31, 1863, to Miss Mary, daughter of John H. and 
Jane (Irvine) Anderson, by whom be has three chil- 
dren, — Alonzo Anderson, William Irvine, and Joseph 
Galbraith. Dr. Alter has one of the largest private 
collections in the State of natural history, Indian 
relics, and historical objects old and rare, and his 
studies in these directions have greatly stimulated 
others to investigation and research in the same 
channel. His collections embrace almost every 
variety of animals, fishes, insects, reptiles, coins, and 
of curiosities collected from far and near at great ex- 
pense and with unceasing labor. He has the "rebel 
flag" captured at Richmond, Va., from over the 
Speaker's stand in the House of Representatives of 
the Southern Confederacy, and the " slave-roll" of the 
oldest and largest slave-holding family in the " Old 
Dominion" in 1854. Among his valued heirlooms is 
an old family clock, made in 1775, of brass, beaten 
and worked by hand, which has been kept in the 
Alter family, descending to the oldest male branch of 
each generation. His large collection embraces many 
ancient and historic maps and documents seldom 
found outside of public institutions, all of which 
attest the patient researches of their owner into anti- 
quarian objects and studies. 
Dr. James A. Fulton.— The Fulton family, of 
24 



Scotch-Irish extraction, of which Abraham Fulton 
was the ancestor, resided near Londonderry, Ireland. 
His children were James, Abraham, Robert, Joseph, 
Margaret (married to a Mr. Irvine), and Polly (mar- 
ried to a Mr. Boyd), who all came to America about 
1780, and all settled in Westmoreland County except 
Joseph, who located in Ohio after remaining a few 
years in this State. James, who settled in Derry 
township, married a Miss Laughrey, by which union 
were born the following children : James, Abraham, 
Robert, Cochran, Benjamin, and Sarah (never mar- 
ried). Of these, Benjamin was born in 1791, and 
married in 1834 Jane Ayres, also of Scotch-Irish 
birth. He was a reputable farmer, and died in 1859, 
and his wife in 1872. Their children were Dr. James 
Ayres Fulton ; Nancy E., married to Maj. A. P. Davis, 
of Pittsburgh ; and Violet £., unmarried. 

Dr. James A, Fulton was born in Derry township, 
Jan. 8, 1835. He attended the common schools in 
his neighborhood, and afterwards Allegheny College, 
at Meadville. He then taught school seven years in 
his native township, during which time he read medi- 
cine with Dr. J. W. Blackburn, of Derry. He at- 
tended his first course of lectures at Cleveland (Ohio) 
Medical College, and his second at Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. He then located in New 
Salem, in 1858, in the practice of his profession, in 
which he has been eminently successful, securing the 
confidence of the people and the respect of the medi- 
cal profession. On July 30, 1861, he was mustered 
into the United States service as first lieutenant of 
Company H, Fortieth Regiment (Eleventh Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve Volunteer Corps), and was discharged 
Oct. 3, 1863, on account of severe wounds received 
July 2, 1863, at the battle of Gettysburg. He was 
wounded by a Minie-ball, which went into and 
through his right leg and lodged in the left, where it 
was cut out the February following by Dr. Pancoast, 
of Philadelphia. When wounded the doctor was 
commanding his company at Round Top. Pre- 
vious to this, in 1862, during the McClellan campaign 
and "Seven Days' fighting 11 before Richmond, he, 
with all his regiment save Company B, was captured 
at Gaines 1 Mill and taken prisoner to Libby Prison, 
where at the expiration of forty days they were re- 
leased on parole. After returning from the army he 
again resumed bis practice, now one of the largest in 
the county, and in which as a successful practitioner 
he hardly has a superior in Westmoreland. He was 
married by Rev. James C. Carson, Dec. 26, 1865, to 
Nancy Sterritt, daughter of Robert and Mary (Bor- 
land) Shields, by which union were born the follow- 
ing children : Robert Henry, Wilbur Wilson, Mary 
Elizabeth, Anna Louise, Jane Helen, and James Guth- 
rie. Together with his wife, he is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which for many years 
he has been a leading trustee, and is assistant super- 
intendent of the Union Sunday-school. The doctor 
has ever been greatly interested in all moral and 
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educational measures for the adTancement of society, 
and which find in him a zealous supporter. In poli- 
tics he is a stanch Republican, devoted to the prin- 
ciples of his party, but is not a politician in a partisan 
or machine sense. As a souvenir of his services to 
his country when imperiled by a rebellion, he keeps 
and cherishes the rebel Minie-ball extracted from his 
person and received at the great battle that decided 
the destinies of the late civil war. He is a member 
of the County Medical 8ociety, organized in 1869. 
His residence is on Pittsburgh Street, where, sur- 
rounded with a neat home and pleasant family, he 
assiduously devotes his time and well-known ability 
to the practice of his honored profession. 

Dr. J. Q. Robinson was born in Rostraver town- 
ship, Westmoreland Co., Pa., July 22, 1817, the third 
in a family of nine children of Thomas and Achsah 
(Bailey) Robinson. On the father's side the family 
are of Irish descent. 

His grandfather, Alexander Robinson, moved with 
his family from Chestnut Level, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
at the close of the war of the Revolution, and settled 
in Rostraver, on land whica he patented, and a por- 
tion of which is still owned by his descendants. His 
wife was Martha McCormick. Their children were 
Mary, Nancy, Elizabeth, John, Alexander, Martha, 
and Thomas. 

Mary was wife of James Cunningham, farmer in 
Rostraver, seven children ; Elizabeth, wife of William 
Bingham, farmer in Rostraver, eight children ; Nancy, 
wife of Thomas Patterson, farmer in Fayette County ; 

Martha, wife of Patterson; John, married 

Hannah, daughter of Rev. James Finley, ten chil- 
dren ; Alexander studied medicine, and died soon 
after entering upon the practice of his- profession. 

Thomas Robinson, his father, was born in Lancaster 
County, July 22, 1777, was about three years of age 
when the family moved to Rostraver, and spent the rest 
of his life on the homestead place, a portion of which 
came into his possession by purchase from other heirs. 
He added other lands, and at the time of his death 
was the owner of upwards of four hundred acres. He 
built the brick residence now owned by Jesse Fries, 
a son-in-law. He .married Achsah L., daughter of 
Daniel and Lucinda (Perry) Bailey. On her father's 
side she was the lineal descendant in the sixth gen- 
eration from Thomas Bailey, who emigrated from Eng- 
land, and was known to be a resident of Boston, Mass., 
in 1648, and with his wife, Ruth, in Weymouth in 
1661. The line is as follows : 1st, Thomas ; 2d, John, 
of Scituate; 3d, Joseph; 4th, Adams; 5th, Daniel; 
6th, Achsah. John Bailey moved from Weymouth 
to Scituate, and was " among the list of allowed and 
approved inhabitants in Scituate to whom portions of 
the common lands were assigned by the joint com- 
mittee of the court and town in 1673." Married Sarah 
White, Jan. 25, 1672 ; children by this union : John, 
b. Nov. 5, 1763, d. 1752; Sarah, b. October, 1675, 
died young; Mary, b. December, 1677; Joseph, b. 



1679 ; Benjamin, b. 1682 ; William, b. 1686 ; Hannah, 
b. 1687 ; and Samuel, b. 1690. No record of his first 
wife's death. He married Dec 9, 1699, Ruth Clothier. 
No children by this union. He died in 1718. Joseph, 
fourth child above, married Miss Adams ; children : 
Joseph, b. 1704; Martha, b. 1707; Rath, b. 1709; 
Benjamin, b. 1712; Ebeneaer, b. 1714; 8eth,b. 1717; 
Caleb, b. 1720; and Adams, b. 1722. The latter, 
Adams Bailey, married in 1746, Sarah, fourth child 
of Jonathan and 8arah (Fields) Howard, of Bridge- 
water, who was born in 1726. Their children were 
Seth, b. 1747; Adams, b. 1749; Joseph, b. 1750; 
Charlotte and Sarah, twins, b. 1762; Charity and 
Jonathan, twins, b. 1766; Caleb, b. 1769; Ebenexer, 
b. 1760 ; Daniel, b. 1765 ; Caleb, b. 1768 ; and Paul, b. 
1770. The three first born in Scituate, all the rest in 
Bridgewater. Daniel Bailey, tenth child above, mar- 
ried Lucinda Perry, daughter of Capt James Perry, 
of Easton, Bristol Co., Mass., who raised a company 
of soldiers as early as 1776, was elected their captain, 
and departed for the seat of war. He served under 
Washington three years, and was engaged in the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton. His father before 
him had been a captain in the colonial service, " a 
stalwart man of commanding presence." Mrs. Bailey 
was born in 1774. The children of Daniel and Lu- 
cinda Bailey were Achsah L., b. Nov. 10, 1789 ; Har- 
riet, b. 1791 ; Alfreda H., b. 1793 ; George B., b. 
1796; Leonard P., b. 1798; Lucinda P., b. 1800; 
Charlotte Adams, b. 1802; and James P., 1808. 

After marriage and birth of three children, the 
family moved from Bridgewater and settled in the 
township of Rostraver, at Budd's Ferry, on the Toug- 
hiogheny. Daniel Bailey died in 1849. His wife 
July 15, 1811., 

The children of Thomas and Achsah L. Robinson 
were Alexander, Lucinda, John Q., Thomas P., Mar- 
tha, Oliver H-, Mary, James P., and Harriet Lu- 
cinda is widow of Andrew Jackson Null, living in 
East Huntingdon township, four children ; Thomas 
P., a widower, two children ; Martha, wife of H. L. 
Baer, of Scottdale, no children ; Oliver H., a farmer 
living in Rostraver. Thomas Robinson died Oct. 8, 
1860, at the homestead in Rostraver. His wife died 
March 24, 1864. Both are buried at Rehoboth Church. 

Dr. John Q. Robinson spent his boyhood and to near 
his majority at home on the farm. He was educated 
at the common school, Qreensburg Academy, and at 
Washington College, studied Latin under ex-United 
States Senator Edgar Cowan, then a teacher at West 
Newton. In the spring of 1840 taught the district 
school at Pleasant Hill, Elizabeth township, and con- 
tinued teaching off and on for about four years. Dur- 
ing this period, however, he continued his studies 
with special reference to his chosen profession. Sept. 
4, 1844, he commenced the study of medicine with 
Dr. Biddle at Monongahela City, and remained with 
him about one year. He then entered the office of Dr. 
Hasson, at West Newton, and studied with him until 
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the spring of 1848. He then went to Philadelphia, 
where he took a spring course, of lectures, and con- 
tinued a course of reading and clinical instruction 
at th,e Pennsylvania Hospital, remaining altogether 
eight months. His second course of lectures was 
taken at the University of New York, from which 
institution he received his medical diploma in 1849. 
The same year he commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession at West Newton, the first two years occupying 
an office with his old preceptor, Dr. John Hasson, 
and sharing his large and widely extended practice. 
Since 1851 he has not been associated with any other 
physician. He has been in the continuous practice 
of his profession at West Newton for over thirty-three 



committee in the construction of their fine edifice for 
worship. He married, Nov. 12, 1850, Catharine, 
daughter of Hon. Jacob F. and Eliza Ereps. Mrs. 
Robinson was born Oct. 28, 1831, in Greensburg, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. Their children are Ada V., 
Georgianna (deceased), Achsah, Eliza, Martha L., 
Clara B., and John Q., Jr. Herewith will be found 
representations of the coat-armor of the Bailey and 
Perry families. 

William J. K. Kline, M.D.— The father of Dr. 
Kline's great-grandfather was Peter Kline, who lived 
in Lancaster County, Pa., in that part subsequently 
organized as Lebanon County, but whether there na- 
tive born or an immigrant from Germany is not 









years, only one year less than Dr. Hasson's term of 
practice in the same place. He is a member of the 
Westmoreland County Medical Society. Though the 
doctor has been almost exclusively devoted to his pro- 
fession, he has always taken interest in the local af- 
fairs of the borough. He has been a member of the 
School Board of West Newton for eighteen years, was 
on its building committee in the erection of its fine 
school building, and its secretary for a number of 
years. He was president of the Farmers' Bank of 
West Newton from its organization to the winding 
up of its business. He has been a member of the 
Town Council three years and also its secretary. He 
has been a member of the Presbyterian Church at 
West Newton since 1872, and was on the building 



known. He was the father of three sons, the eldest 
of whom was named John. The other two died 
young, and their names were forgotten. John grew to 
manhood, and took part in the Revolutionary war, 
immediately under the command of Washington, at 
Valley Forge, and after a season of service in active 
duty was taken seriously ill, and upon recovery was 
transferred to the commissary department, and placed 
in charge of foraging parties, or troops the duty of 
which was to collect supplies for the army. In the 
pursuance of this duty Kline and his men scoured 
the country seeking provisions, for which they prof- 
fered to pay, and which the rebels or patriots willingly 
sold or gave to the army. But there were numerous 
Tories in those days in the district of Kline's opera- 
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tions, who believed that the war would terminate un- 
favorably to the rebel cause, and would not sell their 
goods or willingly contribute their quotas under levies 
made, saying to* Kline, "Take: the king will repay 
us !" and he therefore did take. But the war termi- 
nating unfavorably to the patriotic Tories, they had no 
king to appeal to for reimbursement, and after the 
war they became the bitter foes of Kline and his 
comrades, and poured out their vengeance upon them 
by deeds of darkness, burning their houses and crops 
in the night season, etc. Kline, soon after the war, 
married a Miss Mace, and settled upon a farm near 
Millersburg, Lebanon Co., which farm he inherited 
from his father. There he remained for some time, 
becoming the father of several children, the oldest of 
whom was called John. The Tories nursing revenge 
bided their time, but finally visited upon him persecu- 
tions in the shape of the malicious destruction of bis 
crops, the burning of his outbuildings, etc., and made 
life there so uncomfortable that his wife became ter- 
rorized and entreated him to migrate westward and 
leave the farm in the possession of a tenant. He 
resolved to go to Kentucky, and started thitherward 
on horseback, carrying his boy John before him, his 
wife and family also riding horseback, and thus they 
traversed the Allegheny Mountains. Reaching a 
point four miles west of Greensburg, near what is 
now called Grapeville, on their way to Fort Pitt, 
they found the road there forked, and pursued the 
branch which seemed the more travel- worn, but 
which, however, led not to Fort Pitt, but to the 
Manor settlement, as they found on inquiring of " a 
woman and another person," as the chronicler states, 
who were making hay in a meadow. One of them 
asked, " What course, my friends?" Kline informed 
her that he wished to go to Fort Pitt en route to 
Kentucky. She replied, " Why, my dear friends, 
have you not heard of the recent murders committed 
on the frontiers?" an Indian outbreak having then 
recently taken place. Kline said " No," and listened 
to the quick story of the slaughter of men, women, 
and children, and Mrs. Kline exclaimed, " If that's 
the case I shall go no farther !" The next thing was 
what to do, and Kline learned that he could live on 
" the Painter improvement," and settle there in his 
trade as a weaver for the time being, and concluded 
to do so. He sold his horses for want of feed, but 
not without regret interposed by " little John," who 
" owned" one of the animals, a beautiful mare. 

At that time Mr. Kline held a draft on a Mr. Boggs 
for £75, which was, however, lost by the failure of 
Boggs, a fact which, however, did not leave him en- 
tirely penniless. He loaned money to one John Mc- 
Kee, a frequent guest of his on his way to and from 
Philadelphia; and McKee becoming much in debt, 
conveyed to Kline in part payment seventy -five acres 
of land in the centre of what is now McKeesport. 
But McKee getting on his feet again, desired to pur- 
chase back the land, and Kline agreeing, McKee soon 



laid out the tract into dwelling-house lota, of which 
he profitably disposed, founding the city now bearing 
hit name. 

In addition to little John, whom we have noticed, 
the family of the elder John consisted of William, 
George, 8amuel, Polly, and Catharine. William set- 
tled and raised a family in Adamsburg, where he 
died, George died single, and 8amuel went to the 
8outhwest, and was never heard from by his Pennsyl- 
vania friends. The daughters married,— one Peter 
Kemerer, the other Daniel Kemerer,— one of whom 
eventually settled in Illinois, and the other in Iowa. 
Mr. Kline was a conveyancer as well as farmer, etc., 
and made frequent journeys to Philadelphia to ex- 
amine titles. At last he made a trip to this city, as 
is supposed, and never returned, and was never after- 
wards heard of by his family. His absence left his 
family embarrassed, and they finally lost the farm he 
had acquired in Manor District, and were thrown 
upon their own resources. 

Little John, now well grown, provided for the 
family as well as he could, and they moved to and 
settled in the vicinity of Adamsburg, Westmoreland 
Co., where John cleared away the forest He eventu- 
ally married Miss Nancy Buchman, a native of Ha- 
geretown, Md., by whom he had a large family, one 
of whom, John by name, was the father of Dr. Kline. 
He enjoyed the customary opportunities for education 
in those times, and grew up a farmer, subsequently 
settling in Manor District, Penn township. He was 
a man of great energy and industry, and was noted 
for his unswerving honesty in all the business affairs 
of life. In addition to his farm he became the owner 
of a mill property at Bouquet, and conducted the busi- 
ness of the mill for a time. He died when forty-six 
years of age, leaving a wife, whose maiden name was 
Elizabeth Knappenberger, a daughter of John Knap- 
penberger, a descendant of one of the earliest settlers 
of the Manor District. The death of her husband 
devolved upon Mrs. Kline the care of the family. 
She was at that time a woman of great energy, as 
well as mental strength, and now, when almost an 
octogenarian, her mind is not only unimpaired but 
bright as in youth. With rare tact, good judgment, 
and the exercise of the Christian virtues, she reared 
her family well, always commanding their love. 

The family comprised ten children. The first was 
Hezekiah Joseph, who married, settled in Illinois, 
and died, leaving one son, now a resident of California, 
he completing the Western journey of the Klines, 
which was arrested in the person of his great-grand- 
father, compelled to settle in Westmoreland County, 
as related above. The second child was Hannah, 
deceased ; the third, William J. K. ; the next, Nicho- 
las, a surgeon dentist by profession, now residing in 
Scottdale; the next, Mary Ann, married to David 
Snyder, and residing on the old homestead ; the next, 
Henry, who entered the army during the Rebellion, 
and while faithfully serving his country died at New- 
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bern, N. C, in 1864, at about twenty-one yean of 
age. Being drafted for the war, and some of his friends 
volunteering to take his place, he said, "No; 1 recog- 
nise this as » proper call of my country, and 1 will 
let no other perform the duty which belongs to me to 
fulfill." The next in order of the family is Lydia, 
wife of Cyrus J. Snyder, residing In Penn township, 
on her grandfather Koappenberger's old farm; the 
next, Amos, who after a thorough education in the 
select schools and academy in Westmoreland County 
took a course in and graduated from the Eastman 
Business College, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and is now 
associate editor of the' Westmoreland Democrat. The 
next is Alpheus, who graduated from Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., studied divinity in 
the theological seminary of that place, and is now 
a minister of the Reformed Church. Jacob, the last, 
died in infancy. 

Dr. William J. K. Kline was brought up on the 
homestead farm, attended the common and select 
schools, Glade Run Academy, and subsequently 
graduated from Jefferson College, at Cannonsburg, 
in the class of 1860. During his senior years in col- 
lege Dr. Kline pursued the elective study of law. 
His health being at that time quite broken, he spent 
some time in the oil regions, at the outbreak of the 
oil excitement, hoping thus to recover his health, 
but without much avail. Leaving the oil regions he 
entered the office of Dr. H. G. Lomison, of Greens- 
burg, and with him read medicine, matriculated at 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, took a course 
of lectures, and then entered Turner Lane Military 
Hospital, in that city, as a cadet, and subsequently 
completed his medical course at Long Island College 
Hospital, and graduated therefrom 'in 1864. The 
battle of Gettysburg being then in progress he pro- 
ceeded to Harrisburg with the intention of entering 
a surgical corps, passed examination by the State 
Medical Board, and was assigned to duty, and a large 
number of the wounded having been shipped to Har- 
risburg, he and Dr. J. S. King organized in that city 
the Walnut Street Hospital, of which they continued 
in joint charge for the period of nine months, at the 
end of which the emergency under which the hospital 
was organized was over. Near the close of his en- 
gagement there Dr. Kline contracted typhoid fever, 
which unfitted him for military duty, and on recovery 
went into private practice at Irwin Station, West- 
moreland Co., where he followed his profession for 
some years, being a portion of the time assistant 
surgeon, and during the absence of Dr. Lomison, the 
surgeon, in Europe, the acting surgeon for the West- 
moreland Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. In 1868 Dr. Kline married Miss Emma 
Tinstman, daughter of the late John Tinstman, of 
Fayette County, Pa. In 1868-69 he took an extra 
course of medical lectures at the Bel lev ue Hospital 
Medical College, New York. In 1871 he removed to 
Greensburg, where he practiced his profession. He 



is one of the proprietors of the Westmoreland Demo- 
crat, and for the first few years of his residence in 
Greensburg shared with his copartners the editorship 
of that paper, in addition to his professional practice. 

In 1876, Dr. Kline was elected a member of the 
State Legislature, and served in the sessions of 1877 
-78. 

James Taylor Krepps, M.D., was born in Upper 
Middleton, Fayette Co., Pa., Aug. 4, 1847, the third 
in a family of seven children of Lewis and Sarah 
Ann (Lewis) Krepps. Jacob Krepps, his grandfather, 
emigrated with two brothers from Germany, and set- 
tled in Westmoreland County, Pa., and all who spell 
the name with a double " p" in this country are the 
descendants of these brothers. 

His grandfather Krepps raised a family of seven 
boys and three girls, eight of whom are living. All 
were married and settled in Western Pennsylvania. 
Lewis Krepps, his father, learned and followed the 
trade of a machinist, is retired from active business, 
a resident of Belle Vernon, Fayette Co., Pa. 

His mother was a native of the same county, and is 
still living. Their children were Hannah Elizabeth, 
Jacob William, James Taylor, Mary Allene, Ann 
Louisa, Eliza Jane, and Lewis Wilson, all married 
except Mary Allene and Lewis Wilson. When the 
doctor was a child his father moved from Upper Mid- 
dleton and settled in Fayette City, Fayette Co. Here 
the doctor lived until he was eleven years of age. 
He then left home, and hired out at three dollars per 
month to Joseph Krepps, at Allenport, Washington 
Co., Pa., where he remained five years, attending 
school during the winter seasons. At the age of six- 
teen he went for four seasons as cook on the steamer 
" Gen. George Washington/' plying between Belle 
Vernon and Pittsburgh, continuing his attention at 
school winters. When twenty years of age he went 
to work in the ship-yard (Speer's) at Belle Vernon, 
where he remained two years. He thou bought a 
livery stable in Belle Vernon, and ran it five years. 
During this period he commenced the study of med- 
icine with Dr. S. A. Conklin, then of Belle Vernon, 
now of Canton, Ohio. In the fall of 1872 he attended 
his first course of medical lectures at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and his second course in 
the session of 1874-75 at the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, receiving his medical diploma 
from that institution in the spring of the latter year. 
On April 6, 1875, he located at Webster, and has 
practiced his profession at that place ever since. He 
carries on a drug-store in connection with his practice. 
In politics he is identified with the Democratic party. 
He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Webster, also a member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. 

He married March 14, 1871, Laura J., daughter of 
Thomas H. and Elma E. (Eberhart) Niccolls. Mrs. 
Krepps was born Oct. 26, 1848. Her grandfather 
Eberhart was among the first to manufacture glass in 
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Western Pennsylvania, and at one time was a large 
property -owner in Westmoreland County. He died 
in Redstone township, Fayette Co., March 2, 1882. 
Her uncle, Dr. Robert Niccolls, was surgeon-general 
in the army, now a retired physician, living in Bloom- 
ington, 111. Her grandfather, John Niccolls, was at 
one time sheriff of Westmoreland County. Dr. and 
Mrs. Krepps have children as follows : Allen Lewis, 
Laura May, Sarah Elma (deceased), and James 
Taylor, Jr. The doctor has been emphatically the 
"architect of his own fortune/ 1 has "made his own 
living" since he was eleven years of age, and by his 
own unaided efforts acquired his literary and medical 
education. Though among the younger members of 
the profession, he has attained a standing as a suc- 
cessful practitioner among the foremost in the county. 

Dr. John Davidson Millioan. — The great- 
grandfather of Dr. Milligan, John Milligan, emi- 
grated from the Highlands of Scotland to America in 
the early part of the last century, and settled in 
Chester County, Pa. He here married a Miss Mary 
Adams, a lady oi the New England Adams family. 
He was a miller by occupation, and owned a mill and 
carried on his business at his place of location in the 
early part of the Revolutionary war. Being in sym- 
pathy with the cause of the colonies, he secretly and 
in a clandestine manner from time to time arranged 
that the Continental army should get rations of his 
flour. Being suspected in this he was in danger from 
the British at the time they occupied Philadelphia 
and the southeastern portion of the State. A de- 
tachment of the army sent for that purpose finally 
did destroy his mill, when he joined the army under 
Washington, and remained there till the close of the 
war. After the war he came to Westmoreland County, 
and took up the farm afterwards owned and occupied 
by Col. Israel Painter, known as " the Willow Tree 
Farm." He afterwards removed to and occupied the 
farm still in the possession of some of his descendants, 
situated west of Bell's Mills, Sewickley township, 
Westmoreland Co. On this farm he died. Before 
his death he held for a number of years the com- 
mission of justice of the peace. 

He left issue, — John, Alexander, and James C, of 
whom the latter was the grandfather of Dr. Milligan, 
and who was born in 1790. He married Deborah 
Eckels, a native of the county, of Scotch extraction. 
He was a farmer and carpenter, and occupied a por- 
tion of the Bell's Mills tract, upon which he still, 
with his wife, resides in vigorous old age. His family 
are David, Mary, James M., Margaret, George, and 
Ellen. James M., the father of Dr. Milligan, was 
born on the 1st of January, 1819, and was married to 
Elizabeth Davidson, daughter of Samuel Davidson, 
in the fall o'f 1849. The issue of this marriage were 
John Davidson, Rosetta, Sarah, and Harry. 

John Davidson Milligan was born July 31, 1851, 
within a short distance of where he is at present 
located as a physician. He spent his boyhood on the 



farm of hit father until he was seventeen. Daring 
this time he enjoyed no farther benefits of schooling 
than were common to the boys of hit locality at that 
time. But having advanced as far in hit education 
as the facilities of the common schools allowed, he 
prosecuted his higher studies, including the classics, 
under competent private tutors. In his eighteenth 
year he creditably sustained an examination by the 
county superintendent, and received a certificate to 
teach. He taught two terms in succession, and still 
pursuing his studies became a student and graduate, 
July 17, 1872, of Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Afterwards he again taught school in the same build- 
ing in which he had first gone to school. About this 
time he took up the study of medicine under the 
direction of Dr. Lewis Sutton, a practicing physician 
at Mendon, this county, and in 1874 attended a course 
of medical lectures at the Western Reserve Medical 
College, Cleveland, Ohio. From this institution he 
went to New York City, where he remained until he 
completed his course, and where, on March 1, 1876, 
he graduated from Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
Returning home, he remained with his preceptor 
during the summer of 1876, and in October of that 
year again went East. On this trip, October 2d, he 
was married to Mrs. Martha J. Pinkerton, daughter 
of the late Col. Joseph Guffey, of Sewickley town- 
ship, Westmoreland. The marriage ceremony was 
performed in the Pennsylvania Room at Mount Ver- 
non, amid a throng of travelers, by the Rev. Mr. In- 
gersoll, of Washington City. 

Returning to New York, Mr. Milligan remained 
there during the closing session of that academic year, 
occupying his time in the study of clinical medicine 
and surgery in special, together with all available 
subjects incidental to the curriculum of the profes- 
sion. After properly qualifying he returned to Mad- 
ison, this county, in March, 1877, where he located to 
pursue the practice of the profession of his choice. 
Here his attention to business, clear conception, and 
honesty of purpose soon opened out to him a field of 
practice second to none in this county. Soon after 
locating at Madison he became a member of the 
Westmoreland County Medical Society, and in 1878 
was delegated to Pittsburgh to the meeting of the 
State Medical Society, of which he became a perma- 
nent member. 

It might be expected that it would be said that Dr. 
Milligan is still a devoted student, and so he is. He 
has devoted much time and study to the treatment of 
infantile and puerperal convulsions, and is at present 
preparing a work on that subject, together with clin- 
ical reports on all kinds of eclampsy. 

The Centennial year was one long to be remem 
bered by Dr. Milligan, for in that year he graduated 
from college, and in that same year was he married. 
The marriage ceremony was performed under pecu- 
liarly patriotic circumstances. On the 2d of October, 
1876, he was united in the bonds of wedlock to Mrs. 
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Martha J. Pinkerton, daughter of the late Col. Joseph 
GufTey, of Sewickley township, this county, at Mount 
Vernon, in the Pennsylvania room, in the midst of a 
throng of travellers, by the Rev. Mr. Ingersoll, of 
Washington City. This wedding ceremony was an 
impromptu one, and was hastened on under circum- 
stances which, the doctor says, were patriotic as well 
as romantic. 

Dr. Milligan is regarded as one of the foremost 
citizens of his community. He has. filled all the 
offices of the borough corporation, and been selected 
school director; offices it is true of no distinction to 
a man, but capable of being made of some distinction 
by a man. 

The Milligan family has always been consistent 
Whig or Republican ; and in politico-clerical fields 
it has had one exponent well known in Western 
Pennsylvania. Rev. Dr. McLeod Milligan, pastor of 
the First Covenanter Congregation of Pittsburgh, is 
one of this family, and his eloquence and uncommon 
zeal are well known to Westmorelanders. Dr. Milli- 
gan has some reputation as a politician, having taken 
an active part in politics, and helping much to con- 
trol his party in local measures in this county. 

The biographical sketch of Dr. Lewis Sutton, whose 
portrait accompanies this chapter, appears in the bio- 
graphical department of South Huntingdon town- 
ship. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Condition of Early Instruction in the Early Province and State— Mr. 
8omervllle's School at Greensburg— Country Schools — First Insti- 
tutes —The Superintendence and the Opinion of the last Genera- 
tion touching it— First Country Schools in the North of the County- 
List of County Superintendents : J. S. Waltbour, H. M. Jones, J. Sil- 
liman, J. B. Spiegel— Present Status of tb« Common Schools— The 
County Institute of 1881. 

It is not possible for us to trace up a satisfactory 
history of the school system in this portion of the State 
from its settlement, as we have no data to work from. 
This want will doubtless be supplied by the publica- 
tion of the " History of the Common School System 
of Pennsylvania," now in preparation by Mr. Wicker- 
sham, late Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Some interesting observations on the early school 
system of the State may, however, be obtained in 
Lodge's " History of the English Colonies in Amer- 
ica," chap. xiii. We make room for a passage : 

**The Germans, as a rule, were far behind the English in point of In- 
formation, although they produced some distinguished men, like Bitten- 
house and Muhlenberg ; and the same held true of the Swedes and 
Dutch, and in a less degree of the Irish. The German and Swedish 
pastors mads great efforts to remedy this state of affairs by establishing 
schools to connection with the churches, but they met with little suc- 
cess. The Scotch and Irish Presbyterian clergy, more actlTs and more 
■ salons , fared better, and did good work with their country schools, 
known at this time as 'log colleges.' But the general condition of 



education in the rural districts was wretched in the extreme, 
houses were tew and small, and rudely built of logs, and eren these did 
not begin to appear much before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The barest rudiments only were taught, and those badly and for small 
fees. There was little learning, loose order, and much whipping every- 
where. There was no public system of schools, and education was almost 
wholly in the hands of itinerant masters, who were frequently conTlcts 
and foreigners ; and eren they generally abandoned a profession where 
the fee of a scholar was only fire shillings a quarter. The case was a 
little bettor in the towns, such as Wilmington ; but the educational 
efforts of the English, who were the governing race, seem, except in the 
case of private schools kspt by individual clergyman, to have been con- 
fined to the capital" 

We do not propose to give a biographical sketch of 
the life and public services of the race of defunct 
pedagogues in treating of this subject, any more than 
do we propose to make of the civil history of our 
county a gazetteer or directory. But the reader will 
readily perceive that we can illustrate any given sub- 
ject to better advantage by treating in detail a par- 
ticular branch or component part of it, and on this 
topic we recall a description of the " opening exer- 
cises" of the public school in Greensburg when Mr. 
Somerville was schoolmaster there, about 1830. 

When the school opened Mr. Somerville passed 
around among the scholars taking down their names 
and ages, and examining the books which they had 
brought with them in which to pursue their studies. 
And here it may be premised that a series of very 
good readers had been compiled for the use of schools 
by the grammarian, Lindley Murray. They were 
named " The Introduction," " English Reader," and 
" Sequel." These readers were in common use, but 
after reading through them once or twice, boys were 
then allowed to read histories or the Holy Scriptures. 
On making inquiry about the books, one boy had 
brought Goldsmith's " History of Borne." Somer- 
ville said, " Let me hear you read." The boy read a 
few sentences, when the schoolmaster said, " Stop ! 
take that home and bring an 'English Reader. 1 " 
The boy replied, " Why, sir, I have read the ' Eng- 
lish Reader* and ' Sequel.' " Somerville sternly ex- 
claimed, " Do as I bid you ! Take that book home 
and bring the ' English Reader.' " Another boy had 
brought Grimshaw's " History of the United States." 
He was ordered to take it home and bring an " Eng- 
lish Reader." A third boy had brought the Bible. 
"Read a few verses," said the schoolmaster. The 
pupil read them. " Take that book home," cried the 
stern pedagogue, " and bring an ' Introduction.' " In 
short, he packed off Goldsmith, Grimshaw, Tytler, 
Plutarch, and the lives of Francis Marion and George 
Washington, and did not in his indignation spare 
even " King James' Translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures." After repeated trials in reading he arranged 
all his scholars into three reading classes, known by 
the books they used, " Introduction," " English 
Reader," and "Sequel." 

Somerville being an Englishman, and probably an 
usher in England, had gotten his ideas of order and 
system at home, and these he brought with him. He 
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wm generally regarded m ahead of hit time, bat this 
opinion we are bound to aay was formed and promul- 
gated after he had left In his teaching he appears 
to have laid much stress on reading, and evidently 
made an effort to teach the rudimentary branches 
«M)il rather than hurry his pupils forward. In teach- 
ing reading he made his pupils read oftentimes the 
same sentence, that it might in the end be read cor- 
rectly in emphasis, articulation, and intonation. He 
would read aloud himself to teach them properly, and 
thus call their attention to their own defects. 

To the shame of ridicule, he added the dread of 
chastisement The public schools then, and long 
after, closed on Saturday at twelve o'clock. Every 
Saturday afternoon Mr. Somerville strolled into the 
woods, and returned with a number of long, two- 
handed rods, which he wore out on the backs of the 
pupils during the following week. The parents had 
too much good sense to object, and indeed those 
mostly who wished their children to succeed at 
school imagined they made more rapid progress. 
With Solomon tney were orthodox, and held that 
" to spare the rod was to spoil the child." 

All the boys who were advanced beyond a spelling- 
book used the dictionary of John Walker, which they 
were required or expected to study every day. Be- 
sides the ordinary method of teaching arithmetic, Mr. 
Somerville Wss among the first to arrange his pupils 
in classes and give instruction in mental and oral 
calculation. For a small compensation he, as all 
worthy teachers of his day, performed a great amount 
of labor. Blank paper and goose-quills were used in 
learning to write, and the schoolmaster had to set all 
the copies and make and mend all the pens. Thirty 
or forty copy-books had to be written in every day, 
and thirty or forty pens put in order. The school- 
master had often to remain after hours or go before 
school-time in order to get through with his irksome 
daily labor. 

And such, we take it, does not inaptly answer for a 
description of the manner in which the schools of the 
towns were in those days conducted. In the country 
schools, where the people were poorer, the roads bad, 
and the settlements scattered, the facilities for com- 
mon schools were greatly inferior to those we have in- 
dicated. To the public spirit and the influence of good 
citizens and men in nearly every locality the common 
people of the remote districts were indebted for all 
the advantages they possessed, such as they were. 

The qualifications of the "masters" who taught 
these schools were not high. Besides teaching spell- 
ing, reading, the Ten Commandments, and ciphering 
as far as the double rule of three, they were to show the 
youngsters how to sharpen quill-pens, and be able to 
cudgel the biggest and worst boy in the district. A 
successful pedagogue for a term. of years might hope 
to be made a justice of the peace after many years' 
service. If he could survey or clerk between times 
he could make a living. 



The following personal reminiscence of Col. John 
Bonnett, who lived between Laurel ?i He and Mount 
Pleasant preserves some information which we cannot 
afford to lose. Col. Bonnett was of French descent 
of Huguenot extraction, and his only daughter was 
the wife of Dr. David Marchand, father of the Greens- 
burg family of Marchands. He was a man of ster- 
ling integrity, noble and generous-hearted, esteemed 
and respected by all who knew him, plain and unosten- 
tatious in his manners, but when roused had all the 
fire and flash of a Frenchman. His wife was a strong- 
minded woman of rare good common sense. They 
were known and generally called by the kindly name 
of " Uncle and Aunt Bonnett" One of his kind and 
generous acts probably eighty years ago or more 
(1800), was to set apart a plot of ground on one 
corner of his large plantation on which to erect a 
school-house, which was built by the neighbors 
throwing together, contributing largely towards it 
himself. This school-house, which was built about a 
mile east of Mount Pleasant, along the turnpike, 
served the community for many long years within a 
radius of five or six miles, and from a recollection 
extending over fifty years, was the only institution of 
learning there known. Quite a number from Mount 
Pleasant attended school there, of whom but few are 
now living. So celebrated was that old log school- 
house for the schools held in it, church and other 
meetings, that the late Daniel Shupe had it pho- 
tographed by A. N. Stauffer, of Mount Pleasant, be- 
fore it was torn down, and had a walking-cane made 
from one of the timbers. In those days the schools 
were supported by subscription, — no pay schools at 
that time, — and it was common to have a winter school 
for the larger ones, and* a summer school for the 
smaller pupils. For the benefit of the smaller pupils, 
Col. Bonnett planted along the road opposite the 
school -house two rows of cherry-trees of different 
varieties, two or three of which are yet standhig as 
monuments of his noble generosity. He lived to see 
them grow up and bear abundance of fruit to gladden 
the hearts of many a child. He seemed to live to 
impart good to others. The Bonnett farm is now 
known as* the William Barnhart, Sr., farm. 

In the Gazette for March 25, 1825, is the following 
communication, which is of interest, as it reflects the 
public sentiment at that time on the matter of popular 
education. 

A correspondent writes us, so the editor says, 
from Rostraver township, in this county, as follows : 

" Ma. Editob,— It is requested that you would publish in your papei 
that the cittsens of RostraTer township at their township •lection-ground 
agreed unanimously, by a publics- rote, not to elect schoolmen for said 
township." 

The editorial comments upon this bit of informa- 
tion were in the following order : 

44 At an election in this borough fifteen roles were gireo for school- 
men. No previous notice, agreeably to the school law, was given by the 
inhabitants. We know of no law or act of any legislative body so un- 
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popular m this law hat proven to be In this ooantj. At the election in 
Hempfield township a scene of confusion and tnmnlt ocon r rod which Is 
i c pi oas nl o d at having bean frightful. A peraon who witnessed pmrt of it 
states that if any advocate of the school law had openly avowed hUnaelf 
at mch he would hare been liteimlly torn to pieces. Expressions to thle 
effect were uttered by several persons. 

M Disorder on oooeeione of this kind !• generally confined to a few In- 
dividuals who drink too freely, bnt in thic inetance It to not a little sur- 
prising to find a great majority or the people present openly oppoeed to 
the adoption of any meneare having the leaet relation to the law In 
question. A greater naniber of persons were present than ever oongre- 
gatod at the nunc place before. 

"In Unity township, and, Indeed, In every other townahlp from which 
we hare heard, a very decided disapprobation of the provisions of thto 
law wee manifested by the people. What could have produced sneh an 
unanimity of opinion npon the subject it to difficult for us to oonjeo- 
tnre." 

FIRST INSTITUTES. 
At the June meeting, 1868, of the Westmoreland 
County Teachers' Association, John H. Hoopes, S. 
P. Shryock, and 8. W. Greer were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare an address to the teachers and 
parents of the county on behalf of the association. 
The committee thereupon prepared and published in 
the county papers in July, 1858, the address, the 
opening portion of which is here given : 



M During the session of the •Oonemaugh Teachers* Institute* at 
Bkrirsville, Indiana Co., last October, a number of teachers from thto 
oounty believing it high time to form a County Teachers' Association, 
held a m e eti ng preliminary to such an organisation. A oommf ttee was 
appointed to draft a constitution, and another to publish a 'call' for a 
m eeting at Hew Alexandria on the 21st of NoTcmber. Unfortunately 
this committee called the meeting for the 84th of December, and when 
the time (as fixed upon by the preliminary meeting) arriTed only 
about twenty-fire teachers were In attendance. These believing it proper 
to proceed to ousiness, organised by adopting a constitution and electing 
, styling their organisation as the * Westmoreland Oounty Teach- 
on.' After a spirited meeting of two days the association 
f to meet at Madison on the 24th of June following. Those 
preeentjbetteved that the most serious obstacles In the way of forming 
a union had now been rumored, and that the meeting in June would be 
a joyous gathering of all the teachers in the oounty. 

" The 24th of June came; timely notice in the public papers had been 
given of the meeting to be held on that day, and en/y tight feoeatr* were 
in attendance. We oonfess it to with regret we publish this fact, bat It 
Is even so, that of more than two hundred prof—big teachers In this 
oounty only ctoal were Interested enough to meet and consult together 
concerning the Interests of their profession and for the welfare of those 
under their care. We are aware that the (mm was not the most favor- 
able, being just at the commencement of hanrest; but, making all due 
allowances, we think at least one hundred teachers might hare been In 
attendance. Iron that number would hare been a poor representation 
of the county, but would have added permanency to the association.*' 

This statement of facts gave opportunity and occa- 
sion for the committee to describe at length the pecu- 
liar relations existing between the teacher and the 
people, and to deprecate the apathy of the profes- 
sional instructors and their lack of enterprise and 
jg jsjrt s s ion. A very eloquent and hearty appeal was 
made to the regular teachers to induce them to organ- 
ise, first in township associations, and again more 
especially in a county association, and it was asserted, 
with great truth, that whenever they should do so the 
body of the people, and especially the friends of pop- 
ular education, would come out and boldly and not 
timidly co-operate with them and assist them in their 
labors and in their efforts to elevate the standard of 
their honorable profession. 



The parents were specially requested to urge upon 
the teachers to effect local organizations, and to visit 
the schools. " There is/ 1 said the address, " too little 
visiting on the part of the parents ; it is a duty you 
owe your children and their teachers; every good 
teacher will always welcome the parents of his 
pupils." 

The announcement was then made that a special 
meeting of the County Association would be held at 
Adamsburg on the first Friday of September, and a 
stated meeting at New Salem on the last Friday of 
November, and that the " Conemaugh Teachers' In- 
stitute' 1 for the instruction of teachers would meet at 
New Alexandria on the 24th of October, and con- 
tinue in session one week. 

The common-school system, so far as regards its 
status in Westmoreland County, had in John H. 
Hoopes one of its most outspoken, ardent, zealous, 
and able friends and propagandists. Every move- 
ment in the interest of popular education was ably 
and warmly espoused and advocated by him, and he 
had a very happy faculty of presenting all the argu- 
ments in a practical as well as in an interesting 
manner. 

We think we do a favor to those who take an in- 
terest in this subject in recalling now some of his 
public expressions on the subject, which to the read- 
ers of that day were new. 

The following is taken from one of his contribu- 
tions to the Oreensburg Democrat, in the issue of 
Sept. 6, 1855. As it is a teacher's opinion and a 
teacher's reflex of public opinion, and so ably delin- 
eates the situation of his profession at that day, we 
cannot think that our time and space are lost in 
giving it : 

"TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 

" At last we are to hare a Teachers* Institute In Westmoreland, even 
In the town of Greeneburg, and we do bope that our teachers— a ma- 
jority of whom, for the first time, will have an opportunity of partici- 
pating in an institution established for their own benefit, and located 
in a central part of the county easy of access— will oome up, enroll 
themselves as members, and take an active part In the proceedings. 

•• Teachers' Institutes in Pennsylvania are of recent origin, but were 
established as long since as 1840 in New England and Ohio. The object 
is to afford teachers an opportunity of assembling together and receiving 
instruction in the branches of education tanght in public schools, and 
also in the theory and practice of teaching, the latter being an essential 
qualification to success, and one in which too many are eadly deficient 

u Another advantage is also derived from these meetings : teachers are 
thus afforded an opportunity of meeting together and exchanging views 
on a subject which should interest them more than any other. This 
slone is well worth the cost, and is of Incalculable value. The teacher 
who has never yet met In a«ocletion with his fellow-laborers and con- 
versed on the duties of his profession has but little idea of the informa- 
tion derived from soon Intercourse. 

" During the summer of 1863, Messrs. J. M . McElroy and J. M. Bar- 
nett, assistant principals of Elder's Ridge Academy, and a few other 
enterprising teachers made arrangements for holding an Institute at 
Blairsville, at which place in October of that year a large number of the 
teachers of Westmoreland and Indiana Counties met and organised the 
4 Conemaugh Teachers' Institute.' Several distinguished educationalists 
from abroad were present as instructors, and after a spirited session of 
one week the Institute adjourned to meet at New Alexandria In October 
of the next year. 

" We regard that meeting as the gnat mooter of the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania ; laere a spirit was aroused which will never rest until the 
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oaaraeter of our pabtte teheele it elev at e d to the btghett that em bo 
attained. The Horn. Theatt ■ H> Burrowca, the untiring friend of oauaa» 
tftoe, and wbo hat done nor* than any other au la the State for public 
tahoolt, wee p c i e eu t and took aa active part In the meetleg. After all 
retarnhoaM he pubttched ia the A i n iaj l i i t ftaael Jeara al a ghwrlaf 
account of what had been done, watch ao uroaoad the teacher* of eeveral 
eouatict to a tenet of duty that before the aew year wat aehered la a 
r of Iaatltatei had been held la verlout eeetionaof the Stale, and 
ade fcr their oontlnnaaot la future. Slaot that time 
aoexly every oounty bee held oee or e»oreIaettrotee. The * O a nt aaangh 
IaatitwW convened at Mew Alexandria In October, lean, and coatlaoed 
In eamton one week, and again at SaHabarg In October, ISM, for one 
weak. At thla laat meotlag the connection between the tear heft of la- 
dlana and Wattatoreland, eo fax at related to the *0»neaeaagh,* waa dftt- 
oolred by mntaal eonaant, It bainf thought that the tlatt had arrived for 
et tt b h th l ng two atparate Iaetttutat, one In each county, end that It wat 
the daty of eownty anperlnteadenft to ettabHah echooh) for the tnetrao- 
tton of teaoaere. In aeoordanot with thla view, onr aBperlntaadeat, Mr. 
MoCorarfck, fa now auking anangeatanta for balding ao Inatituta at 
Qreenabnrg, to commence on the tth of October aext, and coat looe oae 
weak. He hat atonred the eervtcea of FrufeatorJ. H. Stoddard, a trot 
Mend of educetton, and profeator In the Mormal School at Laaceeter. 
Mr. J. P. Wleknrebem, taperl atondent of Lanoattor County, hat prouv 
toed to be pr tta nt , if poanUe. Mr. Barrowet and other dmtiagulehed 
gantlaaMn are aJoo expected to be with aa. 

•Very many of the taaehera of tblt coanty hare been engaged la 
teaching for eeveral yeara, rtaatJalng toolated beinge, never meeting 
with their fe'lou labo. $, never exchanging vftowo with other teao.ert 
on the dntiet of their profeariou. Tblt la all wrong. No teacher It ao 
well qualified that he cannot Improve, and he who doalrea to teach In- 
telligently and tneoted in the eobool-room matt attnrlatt frequently 
with hit brother teacbera. Ideea will be advanced, modte of teaching 
pnraned by othera will be aaggeated, and, anlcea he be reeolotely de- 
termined to learn nothing more, he will return to hit tchoot-room with 
a lighter heart, a better knowledge of hie dntiet, and with a renewed 
etc! fur hla profc on too . Thai fa an age of improvement; there It a onl- 
Taraal demand for reform,— In religion, in poUttoe, In education, in every- 
thing pertaining to onr moral and eodal oonditloa. The truly good 
teacher ie beginning to be appreciated, and teaching la being elevated 
to Itt proper place. A majority of thoot who taught, or, rather, en* 
eahool, any fifteen yeara ago, are no longer accounted worthy to oo- 
cupy the petition of teacher; feey remained laolated, were well enough 
qualified to teach tchool, and ao they awoke one morning and found 
tfaematlvet •behind the ego.* And the *eYoaot,* the muMm-md, who 
are now ia treated with forming the oharacter of the riclng generation, 
unlam they be up and doing, will toon meet the fate of their predeoet- 
eore. We do not healtete to eay that the teacher wbo ia unwilling to 
oome out and meet hit brother teachert face to face, who never ex panda 
a part of hla aalary in qualifying hlmeelf for hit office, it unwortby the 
name of t m tt er, and had we the power to do eo, we would strike the 
name of every tuoh perton from the roll. Much better wonld it be for 
the young mlnde of the prettnt day If all inch teachert, if they mutt 
be recipients of public funde, were paid to keep oaf of tohool-houeee, at 
in that oaae our children, if not edooated, wonld not be woree than ua- 
educated. But we believe that a majority of the teacbera of thla county 
art interacted in thla matter, and really do with to etc our echoolt ob- 
tain a more elevated character, and although they have stood aloof from 
the good work which baa been going on, we cannot believe they have 
done eo from choloe, but rather have been actuated by feeltnga of modmty 
and a dfelike.of beoomlng known. Throw theae feelinga aetde, and let 
ua meet together to talk over our triala and difflcnltlea, and have the 
dark placet made bright Let ua meet and do each other good.** 

THB SUPERINTENDENCE 
The act establishing the coanty superintendency 
was passed in 1854, and has consequently been in 
operation, at this writing, twenty-eight years. The 
office was at first very unpopular, but its usefulness is 
now universally acknowledged, except where men fill 
it who are incompetent for the place. 1 Those ac- 
quainted with the history of the common schools in 
Pennsylvania for the last quarter of a century must 

1 Report of luperintendent of public Instruction for 1878. 



accord to it the high honor of being the principal 
agency in the movement that has revolutionized our 
system of public instruction, making it one of the 
moat efficient in the Union. 

The Legislature' of 1866 greatly strengthened the 
office by passing a law requiring all superintendents 
to be practical teachers, and to possess certain pre- 
scribed literary and professional qualifications. 

The school bill of 1854, in which was established 
the office of county superintendent, was received with 
marked feelings of disapprobation in some parts of 
the county. Like all advancements in any depart- 
ment of thought or action, it was opposed by that 
large portion of people who are constitutionally op- 
posed to innovation. 

But among the supporters of that bill was Mr. 
Hoopes, the ardent supporter of every movement and 
every law contemplated or passed in the interest of 
the common-school system. He published a lengthy 
article on "The Office of County Superintendent" in 
the current issues of the Greensburg papers, in which 
he answers the objections advanced by those opposed 
to the office. In this article he evinced a thorough 
knowledge, not only of the State legislation on the 
subject, but of the whole history of the school move- 
ment in the State in every phase and in every sec- 
tion. 

Touching upon that function of the county super- 
intendent, to pass upon the qualifications of teachers 
in both theory and practice, he uses the following 
language : 

M We hare about two hundred and fifty aohoole; and of the fete hart 
employed In theae, I would like to know how many can puMfaejr give 
their modal oparoadf of teaching? How many hare any method ef aflf 
How many are mere inac efact , eeaoo h a n a f t n who teach altogether 
from the book, and do not know anything oaf of tome particular text* 
bookt they hart oommltted to memory? How many teachert hare we 
wbo hare ever thought for one moment that tomethlng more than a 
mere knowledge of tome eehool reader, arithmetic, or grammar le ac- 
tually necamary In order to eontdtnte a teacher capable of unfolding 
the Infant mind and conducting It ttep by ttep up the rugged 'hill of 
eclence* ? Theae are grave and Important qoeetlone, questions to which 
gloomy antwert can only be returned, quettlont that deetrve to be 
pondered eerlouely before we eaeert that our teacbera and our school* 
are fn need of no further improvement. 

** Oan the tnperintendent in any way Improve the oondltkm of our 
ochoole? Moat aeturedly ht can; and the more certainly to eradicate 
the great and prevailing evil the Ltm itedf point* out hla flrat duty, 
the examination of teacbera.** 

During 1858 and 1859 the great question which still 
agitated the peace of mind of the respectably inclined 
portion of country gentlemen, particularly those of 
that large class who are always looking about for a. 
subject and an occasion which offers them a chance 
to be heard, was the question of the county superin- 
tend ency, whether the office should be retained or 
vacated, whether it was of advantage or of disadvan- 
tage, whether, in choice terms, it was a good invest- 
ment or an unprofitable investment. Meetings were 
held in nearly every school district in the county. 
The foremost gentlemen in every community at- 
tended. Their names appear in the reports of these 
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meetings as they were published in the county papers 
of the time. The great majority of these meetings 
indorsed resolutions which substantially pronounced 
the office of county superintendent a miserable fail- 
ure, inadequate to meet the ends sought, expensive 
and burdensome. The Legislature was requested to 
repeal the law and vacate the office. The men whos* 
names figured most conspicuously would now be 
ashamed if they were made public. And well might 
they be, for they belong to that category which have 
from time immemorial been conspicuous for their 
opposition to innovations and to all advancement in 
the arts which have benefited the human race. They 
belong to that class which opposed the introduction 
of the press, of toll-paying turnpikes, of prepaid 
postage, of locomotives, of telegraphy, of the aboli- 
tion of the insolvent laws, and of vaccination. As a 
general remark, they were of narrow minds and of 
still narrower experience, selfish, ignorant, self- 
righteous, and covetous. And we know not of any 
who opposed the common-school system more de- 
serving reprehension or more the objects of well- 
merited contempt than those who tried to crush out 
the system in the infancy of its existence. 

That there were some plausible reasons upon which 
to found an expression of opinion in opposition to 
the office of county superintendent, and which at that 
time were apparent, will not be denied. The super- 
visory duties of that officer were not then thoroughly 
understood even by that officer himself. To have a 
public officer perform the functions of his office 
more things are necessary than the mere creation of 
the office and the induction of the officer. All jar- 
ring in the working part of the machinery must be 
stopped ; there must be an harmonious movement of 
all its parts. Such a condition of affairs did not then 
exist, nor was it possible for it to exist. But how few 
even at that day, friends of education and of the 
common-school system, as they called themselves, 
who, viewing the whole field carefully and critically, 
made up their minds unbiased by prejudice or un- 
controlled by ignorance. 

The report of Superintendent McAfee for the year 
previous contained the following : 

" I visited two hundred and two schools during the 
year, and although I had confidently expected to be 
able to visit all in the county during the winter, I 
was compelled, in consequence of the shortness of 
the school term, to leave over sixty unvisited. I 
made every effort to redeem my promise to the teach- 
ere at the public examinations to visit all, but I soon 
found that no person can visit so many schools in so 
short a time." 

For the latter part of the school year of 1859 (Feb- 
ruary), Mr. McAfee availed himself of the privilege 
allowed him by the law, and appointed Mr. R. 8: 
Dinsmore, of Burrell township, and Mr. Austin Tay- 
lor, of East Huntingdon township, his assistants, to 
visit schools in the respective districts assigned them. 



Among the " Proceedings 1 ' of the citizens of Deny 
township, who met at School-House No. 8 on the 
evening of 10th February, 1859, is the following : 

** JteeJeed, That we consider our schools la a retrograde, in place of a 
profroerire, condition. . . . We riew the present law arbitrary, the power 
being all placed in the hands of school board and superintendent, the 
tax-payers baring nothing to say. 

"That we Tiew with indignation that feature or the law which em- 
powers the teachers and directors, absolutely comblned/lo force on any 
locality a series of books which they do not prefer, and to debar a series 
of books which it is the desire of the people to nee. 

M That we will rapport no man for the offlce of school director that will 
not pledge himself, if called upon, to cnt down the salary of the county 
superintendent, and use all honorable means to abolish the offlce.* 1 

Previous to that meeting a similar meeting had 
been held at Hickory Spring School-House, Unity 
township, at which the following resolution, which 
had been made public, copied and indorsed by many 
other meetings in the neighborhood, was passed : 

"That we Tiew with indignation and abhorrence that feature of the 
law which empowers the superintendent and directors, oombtned, to 
arbitrarily force on any locality a series of books when that locality is 
already supplied with a series they prefer. We bellere that by an easy 
transition of neb laws in their hands many would strike a death-blow 
at the rights of conscience and triumph in our prostrate liberties " 

But this resolution was seriously condemned by 
other meetings in Unity township, particularly at a 
meeting held at No. 5 (Boyd's) about the same .time 
of the meeting in Derry, above referred to. 

Petitions were in circulation in various portions of 
the county praying the Legislature to repeal that part 
of the school law of 1854 which relates to the county 
8U peri n tendency. 

But the system survived all this, and we have only 
to suggest a few observations before we note more 
minutely the progress and come to consider the 
present status of the system. There should not be 
any invidious distinctions drawn between the system 
of education common in the early period and that 
which was common in a later period, or which now 
prevails, to an utter contempt for the former .system, 
as is sometimes done. In some respects our schools 
of to-day, in the subject matter taught and in the 
method of teaching, are not much, if at all, in advance 
of the schools of the generation preceding ours. For 
example, the discipline which is necessary for a mas- 
tery of the mathematics, of which elementary arith- 
metic is a branch, is said to be now wanting. So, too, 
has it been averred that object teaching does not in 
its method lay the solid foundation which the old 
system did. But leaving these things to right them- 
selves, it is apparent that the common-school system 
in its present degree of perfection is not the work of 
a day. The labor of those hands who worked in the 
cause of popular and free schooling may be seen in 
the superstructure of the system itself. The present 
system of common-school education could only have 
been produced by a people who were trained up in it, 
and who towards a common end actively co-operated 
together. Such a system could not have been built 
up by any man or by any one set of men out of the 
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incongruous elements at hand. A county institute of 
1881, with its trained instructors in all the practical 
and experimental sciences, in practice of teaching 
and in belles-lettres, in elocution and in vocal music, 
would have been in its ends and objects utterly in- 
comprehensible to our people of 1884. 

But there is one difference in the method of instruc- 
tion which will universally be admitted an improve- 
ment. This is in the manner of correcting the pupil 
by means of corporeal punishment The rattan, the 
ferules, the long hickory switches, the dunce-caps, 
the high stools, the retaining the bad scholars in after 
school hours, these things have now about all passed 
out There is consequently no further use for the 
charm that lies in the eyelash curled up in the 
youngster's hands, which was to shatter the accursed 
wood of the ferule the instant it came in contact, 
nor can the wicked truant show that 8partan firm- 
ness his prototype was wont to show when he took a 
whipping in his shirt-sleeves, and to the infinite grati- 
fication of the other wicked boys the master could 
not make him cry. 

FIRST COUNTRY SCHOOLS IN THE NORTH. 

For the following personal recollections and obser- 
vations we are indebted to H. M. Jones, Esq., lately 
county superintendent : 

" In regard to the schools of the county, my memory 
only carries me back to 1888. I remember very well, 
however, the appearance of the building and its sur- 
roundings. It was a log building, which stood in the 
woods near to a stream of water. The only windows, 
if such they may be called, were one on each side, 
consisting of a space between two logs with upright 
sticks some eighteen to twenty inches apart, and 
covered with greased paper so that the light might 
more easily penetrate within. The fireplace was of 
huge dimensions, into which logs of a very large size 
were rolled and fired, it being in the end of the build- 
ing. I remember of seeing small paddles on which 
the letters of the alphabet were pasted, and from 
which the little learner was expected to learn his A, B, 
C's. Cobb's Spelling- Book, the Old and the New Tes- 
tament, and the ' Western Calculator' were the books 
used. The master, as he was called, was stern, and 
seemed very much to prefer birch suasion to moral. 
A better class- of buildings took the place of those log 
structures very soon after the adoption of the com- 
mon-school system of Pennsylvania. Just here I 
might say that among those who took an active 
part in favor of the system in this section of the 
county were Eev. Samuel McFarren, Samuel Kelley, 
Thomas W. Mc&onnell, John Jones, William Moore, 
John S. Adair, William Marshall, John S. Sloan, and 
John Shields. I remember very well hearing Derry 
and Salem townships spoken of, when the system was 
in its infancy, as being fully up to the time, both in 
regard to houses and teachers. 

" Institutes.— The first teachers' institute held in 



the county of which I have any knowledge was held 
in the borough of New Alexander in October, 1858. 
It was looked upon with suspicion by many of the 
old fogies of the county. Some thought it a scheme 
of teachers to have their salaries increased. 

11 Others thought new studies were about to be in- 
troduced which would be ruinous to pupils. Phonetic 
spelling was one of the new things discussed at that 
meeting. Township or district institutes were recom- 
mended. I do not remember the exact number of 
teachers in attendance at the meeting, but think it 
did not exceed fifty. The following are the names of 
some of those who were in attendance and took an 
active part, viz.: Samuel Sbryock, D. L. Dickin, 
Lewis Seanor, H. M. Jamison, Joseph Jamison, 
George Kingsley, J. R. Beatty, and H. M. Jones. 
In the fall of 1864, district institutes were organized 
in a few of the townships, and reasonably well attended 
by teachers and a few friends of the cause. The next 
meeting of the teachers of the county convened in 
Latrobe in March, 1858. This meeting was called 
by Hon. J. R. McAfee, then superintendent of schools 
of the county. The number in attendance was not 
large, but the interest manifested was encouraging, 
and I am safe in saying that great good to the cause 
of education resulted from that convention. From 
this time up to the present county institutes have been 
held each year." 

Names of County Superintendents and 
Term op Office.— In 1854, Rev. Matthew McKins- 
try, of West Newton, was elected. He served one 
year and then resigned. James I. McCormick, of 
North Huntingdon township, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy and served two years. In 1857, J. R. Mc- 
Afee, of Latrobe, was elected and served three years. 
S. S. Jack, of Pleasant Unity, was elected in 1860, 
and re-elected in 1863 ; served six years. In 1866, 
Joseph S. Walthour, of Greensburg. was elected and 
served three years. H. M. Jones, of Salem township, 
was elected in 1869, and re-elected in 1872; served ' 
six years. In 1875, James Silliman, of East Hunt- 
ingdon, was elected, and he served three years. J. R. 
Spiegel, of Greensburg, was elected in 1878, and re- 
elected 1881. 

Matthew McKinstry, of West Newton, one year. 

James I. McCormick, North Huntingdon, two years. 

J. R. McAfee, Latrobe, three years. 

8. S. Jack, Pleasant Unity, six years. 

J. S. Walthour, Greensburg, three years. 

H. M. Jones, Salem, six years. 

James Silliman, East Huntingdon, three years. 

J. R. Spiegel, Greensburg, now in office. 

Sketches of the persons, their families, and the pub- 
lic services of these first superintendents will be found 
under appropriate heads in other portions of this book. 
Sketches of the later ones shall here be given as in 
proper place. 

Joseph S. Walthour was born in North Hunt- 
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ingdon township, Westmoreland County, Feb. 5, 1829. 
His grandfather owned the old Walthour Fort, fa- 
mous in the local history of that region. During his 
boyhood he worked on the farm of his father in sum- 
mer, and in winter attended the school known as 
Kunkel's. In the fall of 1846, at the age of seventeen, 
he commenced teaching school at the Barnes school- 
house, in the same township. His salary was eigh- 
teen dollars per month. In the fall of 1847 he came 
to Greensburg, and attended a high school there 
called the Muhlenburg Collegiate Institute, which 
was held in an old frame building, still standing, on 
Bunker Hill. He remained at this school till 1849, 
at which time the school there under that manage- 
ment was abandoned, and removed to Zelienople, 
Butler Co., Pa. In the summer of 1850 he resumed 
the work of teaching, and taught his home school 
until the fall of 1852. 

After a short venture in the mercantile business he 
again began teaching, and taught the Byerly School 
in the winter of 1854, at a salary of twenty-two dol- 
lars per mouth. In the spring of 1855 he was en- 
gaged as teacher in the boys 1 department of the 
Greensburg public schools, in the building still 
standing, and occupied by the sexton of the St. Clair 
Cemetery. From 1856 to 1859 he had charge of the 
New Salem schools. He then conducted various 
schools in different parts of the county, at the special 
solicitation of the citizens, and was one of the four 
teachers who opened the public schools in the present 
school building of Greensburg, and was engaged in 
this school when he was elected superintendent of 
the county in 1866. As superintendent he served 
three years, at a salary of eight hundred dollars per 
year. During the fall and winter of 1869, the year 
in which his term of office expired, he traveled 
throughout the State as an instructor at the various 
county institutes, and was regarded as a successful 
popular instructor. He attended seventeen different 
institutes in different parts. In the fall of 1870 he 
took charge of a graded school at Albion, Erie Co., 
Pa., at a salary of one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars per month. He remained here, however, only 
eight months, on account of ill health and unfavor- 
able climate, and then went to Saegertown, Crawford 
Co., where he acted as principal of a graded school 
for nearly two years. Preferring Westmoreland above 
any other part of the State, he returned hither, and 
taught successively at Latrobe, New Derry, and 
Saltsburg, where he remained three years. He then 
again taught at Greensburg and in Hemp field town- 
ship. In 1880 he visited the schools for County 
Superintendent Spiegel. 

Mr. Walthour began teaching thirty -six years ago, 
and, with the exception of some two years in which 
he was engaged in the mercantile business (counting 
the time of his superintendence), has been engaged 
in teaching continuously. The profession of teach- 
ing was the one of his choice, and he has had a nat- 



ural aptitude for imparting instruction to the youth, 
and his greatest ambition has been to use his influence 
and talents to the elevation of the system of common 
schools. 

The period which Mr. Joseph Walthour presided 
over the county school as their superintendent is one 
perhaps deserving of a more lengthy notice than 
usual, because it began shortly after the close of the 
civil war. We give these details from memoranda 
furnished by Mr. Walthour. 

When Mr. Walthour took charge of the public 
schools in 1866 we had two hundred and eighty-six 
schools in the county. It was his observation that 
the directors and citizens generally appreciated the 
system of education, and an honest and straight- 
forward manner of talk and demonstration in this 
regard were beginning to develop itself. There were 
six graded schools, and these, all but one, were in 
boroughs. Building was much retarded in conse- 
quence of the high price of labor and building ma- 
terial incident to the high rate of taxation existing 
immediately after the close of the war. But with all 
this quite a number of townships and boroughs en- 
gaged in building, and erected buildings which were 
far in advance of the majority of those then in ex- 
istence. In the erection of these houses grounds and 
locations were made a special object. In many other 
of the houses the old furniture was removed and new 
and more improved furniture put in its place, while 
the blackboards were everywhere enlarged. 

From 1867 to 1868 globes were bought out of the 
public money, and better blackboards were put in the 
rooms. This year the superintendent had 27 public 
examinations and 4 private ones. There were 365 
applicants for schools, 210 males and 105 females. 
Of these there were 19 males rejected and 27 females, 
in all 46. There were this year 32 professional cer- 
tificates and 9 permanent. 

Of the visits by the superintendent, there were 302 
schools visited once, 63 twice, 37 thrice, and 17 four 
times, an average of 3 per day, and he traveled 1440 
miles in this duty. 

The county institute met Oct. 1, 1867, and was in 
session five days. The greater part of the exercises 
was carried on and work done by our own teachers, 
with the assistance of Prof. R. Kidd, of Kentucky, 
Prof. Cooper, of Edenboro', Pa., and Gen. Frazer, of 
Bellefonte, Pa. There were 245 teachers present, out 
of 302 in the county. District institutes were held 
in each township once every two weeks, according to 
law. The text-books were confined to township uni- 
formity. Public sentiment was decidedly pronounced 
in favor of the common schools. The wages were : for 
males, from $28 to $55 per month, and for females, 
from $27 to $45. 

From June, 1868. to June, 1869, there were 16 new 
school-houses built, at an aggregate cost of $40,000. 
Graded schools were beginning to be formed all over 
the county. The comfort of the scholars was attended 
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to in a more marked degree, and neatness was taken 
account of as well at durability. Modern desks and 
•eats generally took the place of the old style of side- 
desks and benches. The walls were uniformly deco- 
rated with outline maps and charts, and a globe was 
put in each school-house built There was an in- 
crease of 18 new schools, making in all 812 schools 
this year. More advanced pupils were in attendance, 
and the average attendance was 85 per cent. 

The public examinations were held in the districts. 
At most of these the attendance was large, and a gen- 
eral interest was manifested in the teachers' welfare. 

This school year the superintendent visited 815 
schools once, 87 twice, 28 thrice, and rode 2121 miles. 
In these visits, at nearly every school-house, he was 
favored with the company of one or two of the direc- 
tors. The district institutes were held very generally 
and with tolerable success, but it was noticed that 
they were becoming unpopular among citizens and 
directors, on account, as was alleged, of the teachers 
neglecting their other duties and losing sight of the 
object they were instituted for. A hindrance was 
noticed and complaint made on account of the dis- 
tance many teachers had to travel to reach the place 
of meetings. This year 45 teachers held professional 
and 12 permanent certificates, the rest held provis- 
ional ones. On account of the low wages quite a 
number of the older teachers left their profession. 
Some dissatisfaction was caused by the employment 
of female teachers, so that in some districts they were 
entirely excluded from teaching winter terms. The 
average salaries were only thirty-five dollars per 
month. There were this year, for summer session, 
six normal training-schools, which continued in ses- 
sion 12 to 18 weeks. 

The county institute was held at Greensburg, Dec. 
26, 1868. The principal lecturers and instructors 
were Professor Byerly, Rev. A. B. Fields, and Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham. 

While it was noticed and remarked by the super- 
intendent that the press was the best friend of the 
school system and the teachers, the pulpit did but 
little for their encouragement or advancement, and 
showed but little sympathy, and there were few visi- 
tations noted on the part of the clergy. 

Mr. Walthour, in furnishing this desirable informa- 
tion, thus concludes in a candid and earnest manner 
his observations : 

" Whilst we did not make all the improvement and 
advancement that our condition demanded, yet, all 
things considered, we did reasonably well, it having 
been my ambition in assuming the duties of the office 
of county superintendent to see the greatest possible 
improvement in those things pertaining to common- 
school work. But when I consider the enormous bur- 
dens imposed upon us at that time by the war, I can- 
not complain of the directors for not doing more. 
Taking the disadvantages into account, I can say that 
we all did well." 



Henry M. Jones was born in the eastern part of 
8alem township, Oct. 28, 1828. In the mil of 1882 
bis father, Hon. John Jones, afterward an associate 
jndge, bought a farm on Porter Run, in that township, 
and moved upon it April 1, 1888. He lived on this 
farm until May 21, 1872, when he died. In the fall 
of 1888, Mr. H. M. Jones commenced his common- 
school course in a school-house about half a mile 
north of his father's house, and continued going to 
school there during the winter season up to the spring 
of 1847. In the fall of 1847 he commenced teaching 
at the El wood school, in the northern part of Frank- 
lin township. He taught this school two successive 
winter terms of six months each. In the fall of 1849 
he took charge of the Concord school, in Loyalhanna 
township, and taught a term of six months. In 1850 
he taught a five months' term at Harmony Indepen- 
dent school. During this time, in the summer sea- 
sons, Mr. Jones prosecuted his studies in the higher 
branches of the mathematics and in the dead lan- 
guages, under the immediate tutorship of his elder 
brother, Rev. John M. Jones, a theological graduate, 
and at present a pastor of a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in this county. 

In 1851 and 1852, Mr. Jones taught the Concord 
school again, and in 1853 a term of six months at 
Union Independent school. In 1854 he took charge of 
the Porter Run school, where he had received his pri* 
mary education, and this school he taught eleven terms, 
nine of which were public and two select. During 
the time he had charge of the Porter Run school, in 
Salem township, he also taught four summer terms at 
Concord, and from the fall of 1863 till the spring of 
1869 he had charge of this school. In 1869 he was 
elected superintendent of the common schools of the 
county for three years, at a salary of $800 per annum. 
In 1872 he was re-elected without opposition, an$ his 
salary increased to $1500. 

His term of office as superintendent was eminently 
satisfactory. He worked with untiring zeal towards 
the development of the system which he had so much 
at heart, and during his terms the system advanced 
far in perfection. From time to time in his annual 
report he made suggestions which evince his practi- 
cal knowledge and his foresight. Some of the defects 
which he pointed out have been corrected, others in 
time will be. One of these defects which was patent 
he seasonably corrected. He insisted with the teach- 
ers that English grammar should take up some of the 
exclusive attention then given to mental arithmetic, 
and within a few years he was gratified to see the 
fruits of his zealous efforts all over the county. He 
also early advocated a uniformity in text-books 
throughout the county, the want of which is to this 
day regarded by educators as a defect. 

At the close of his official term, in 1875, he turned 
over the books and papers of his office to his succes- 
sor. He then retired from active school work for one 
year, which he spent in the mountains of Colorado. 
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In the fall of 1876 he again engaged in his favorite | 
vocation at what he calls "our home school" (No. ' 
1, Salem township), which he has taught every year 
to the present time. He has thus been engaged in 
public instruction since 1847, with the exception of 
the one year spent in travel and recreation. 

H. M. Jones entered upon the duties of the office 
of superintendent of schools of the county June, 1869. 
There were then 812 schools in the county. During 
the first year the number increased to 816 ; 200 male 
teachers were employed, and 115 females. The sala- 
ries of male teachers averaged $44,12, that of females 
$84.47; average cost of instruction per month, 92 
cents per scholar ; 882 applicants were examined, 28 
of whom were rejected. 

During his second year (ending June, 1871) 16 new 
houses were erected ; number of schools increased to 
821 ; 218 male and 108 female teachers were employed ; 
average salaries of male teachers, $48.85; that of 
females, $84.84 ; average cost of instruction, 92 cents 
per month; 422 applicants were examined, 80. of 
whom failed to come, up to the grade. 

Third year (ending June, 1872) : six new houses 
built ; schools, 822 ; males employed, 218 ; females, 104 ; 
average salaries of males, $44.08 ; average salaries of 
females, $85.61 ; average cost of tuition per month, 
90 cents ; 450 applicants were examined, 99 of whom 
were rejected. 

Fourth year (ending June, 1878) : 12 new houses 
built; schools, 829; male teachers employed, 197; 
females employed, 182; average salaries of males, 
$44.88 ; females, $84.60 ; cost of tuition per month, 81 
cents ; 481 applicants examined, 90 of whom were re- 
jected. 

Fifth year (ending June, 1874) : new houses built, 
12; schools, 885; male teachers employed, 205; 
females, 188; average salaries of males, $45.55; 
females, $87.88 ; cost of tuition, 88 cents per month ; 
400 applicants examined, of whom 92 failed. 

Sixth year (ending June, 1875): 15 new houses 
built ; schools in the county, '842; male teachers em- 
ployed, 212; females, 188; average salaries males, 
48.50; females, $88.95; cost of tuition per month, 88 
cents ; applicants examined, 476, of whom 102 were 
rejected. 

Jambs Silldcav was bom in Lancaster County, 
Pa., Jan. 24* 1827. His father came from Ireland 
when a young man. His mother was of Quaker de- 
scent, born in America. He moved with his parents 
from Lancaster to East Huntingdon township, West- 
moreland County, in 1888, and he has since been a 
resident of that township. His mother having died 
when he was about severi years of age, he commenced 
work among strangers when he was about ten. His 
schooling until he was about nineteen was received 
at the common schools, he working nights and morn- 
ings in the winter for his lodging. From common 
schools he went several terms to high or graded 
schools, and subsequently to Mount Pleasant College. 



He commenced teaching when he was twenty-one, 
and continued in this profession until 1875, when he 
was elected county superintendent to succeed H. M. 
Jones, Esq. Mr. Sill i man, while being a professional 
teacher, is also a practical surveyor, and he has con- 
tinued to teach and survey since the expiration of his 
official term. 

J. Rau Spiegel, the present superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Westmoreland County, was reared in 
East Huntingdon township, but born near Stuttgart, 
Aug. 27, 1847. His parents emigrated to this country 
in June, 1852, and settled in East Huntingdon town- 
ship, in which township they have been living ever 
since. 

William Spiegel, the father, is a descendant of 
Frederick Spiegel, German orientalist and professor 
of oriental languages for many years at Erlagen ; 
he served six years in the German army, and he has a 
brother who is holding at the present time a high 
position under the German government. 

Christina Ban, the mother, is a descendant of Earl 
Heinrich Rau, German political economist and pro- 
fessor of political economy and financial science for 
almost forty years at Heidelberg College. Mrs. Spie- 
gel is from one of the best German families. 

Superintendent Spiegel's parents were very poor 
when they came to this country ; the father kept a 
family of five persons on forty cents per day. This f 
their children are not ashamed to acknowledge. When ' 
seven years of age he first attended the public schools* 
known as the Mennonite School, now Stonerville, 
ex-County Superintendent Silliman being his first 
teacher. In 1856 his parents moved to Bethany, into . 
what is known as Pool's School District; in this dis- 
trict he received his common-school education. Among 
his teachers are J. D. Cope, J. A. Stevenson, M. O. 
Lane, Rev. Peter Loucks. At the age of thirteen he 
was elected assistant teacher in Pool's 8chooI, James 
Silliman, principal. At fourteen taught one term 
as assistant in the same school, J. D. Cope, principal. 
Taught the first public term at the age of fifteen, in 
South Huntingdon township, Gaut's School. Taught 
next in New Stanton ; then at Hillside, Mount Pleas- 
ant township, three years in succession; then at 
Louck's, now Scottdale. The following prominent 
•positions he has filled as teacher : Principal of Mount 
Pleasant Public Schools, principal teacher Titusville 
Soldiers' Orphans', principal of Wilcox Public Schools, 
Elk County ; principal of Wiconisco Public Schools, 
near Harrisburg; principal of Greensburg Public 
Schools. He received calls from the Boards of Direc- 
tors and Trustees of Willi amsport High School and of 
several of our Normal Schools. He was married to 
Miss E. Jennie Thomas, Dec. 19, 1876. Mrs. Spiegel 
is a native of Wilkesbarre, Luzerne Co., Pa., a teacher 
for several years. 

Mr. Spiegel educated himself entirely; teaching in 
the winter, and attending school in the spring and 
summer. He almost completed a course at West- 
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moreland College, now Mount Pleasant Institute, and 
finished his course at Mount Union College, Ohio, at 
which college he graduated in 1871. 

PRB8BHT STATUS 07 THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

At the present time, 1882, there are 898 common* 
schools in the county and 862 houses, of which two- 
thirds are seated with what is known as the " im- 
proTed furniture," and one-half Are supplied with the 
ordinary school appliances. There are 54 school dis- 
tricts and 824 school directors. The aTerage length 
of the school term is fire and three-quarters months. 
The aTerage salary is 184 per month. The aTerage 
number of annual examinations, based on the current 
term of the present superintendent, is 22. The super- 
intendent announces these examinations by publica- 
tion in the newspapers about three weeks before tijey 
are held. The examinations are conducted in both 
the written and oral method. To these examinations 
there come annually about 800 applicants. In 1881 
the superintendent granted only 882 provisional cer- 
tificates, beiig a**/Ut 16 fewer than there were schools 
in the county. This most certainly is an excellent 
indication of the high standard of qualification es- 
tablished by the superintendent 

The educational progress of Westmoreland County 
within the last three yean is largely due to the an- 
nual county institute and joint teachers' educational 
meetings hold throughout the county. Superintend- 
ent Spiegel, in four yean of his official life just 
passed, has expended almost 98600 towards the pro- 
motion of the teachers' work in baring the leading 
lecturers and instructors of the land at the annual 
institute. The teachers and the large number of citi- 
sens who hare attended hare had the pleasure of 
hearing such lecturers as Rct. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Bar. T. DeWitt Talmage, Hon. Edgar Cowan, Theo- 
dore Tilton, Robert Burdette, and many other lec- 
turers and instructors of national reputation. The 
proceedings of the institute for 1881, which we give 
at l en gth, will gi?e an idea of the manner in which 
these haTe been conducted. 

During the four yean of Mr. Spiegel's superin tend- 
ency he has made 1628 visits to schools, averaging 
one hour and a quarter in each school ; traveled on 
an average twelve miles per day, which in these 
four years, including the annual examination tour, 
amounts to 7600 miles. 

The teachers evidently manifest a profound interest 
in educational meetings. During the sessions of the 
county institute in 1881 there were in attendance 
886 teachers out of 898. The citizens also manifested 
what might aptly be called an absorbing interest in 
these meetings. In many of the townships the direc - 
ton allowed their teachers the time while attending 
the county meetings,— this before the late act of As- 
sembly allowing them the time so spent as part of 
their term. 

As an example of the hearty manner in which Mr. 



Spiegel conducts his work, and as a thing to be re- 
membered hereafter, fhe following " Remarks," as 
part of the programme of the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the institute, are retained : 

• I MtS «y Mthlw «» *•*•» * •■* pnfMUM; It to tfc* Sm«fll 
to tfc* State. DUwtan, ftnm, aad «MfaNa% j— uw owStatty terttai 
toAttM*. Tmbkn+ym mm p»KfocU»wk; WttU U prmit; 11 
wry UmdUr DmI tb*t It to hit or fctr imtj to participate la U» «ur- 
otaft. Haw mmmj of oar toaokon oaa aaakaa tfc* oaorgj that vffl 
oriaf oat daowo of tfca nifciol nam to tfca iaotHata, aaS tfca too ■■ wo of 
tfco i m jibStioI— w»hWttfc*fr — tfcodof i aot racttoa aaS fragw 
la a btaaofc or b ra oofc n pro at oato d by tfca papQiT Spiiianniof papflr* 
otattoa, m* i l ia na tary pn^oodoa dmwiac oto- 
doMga of prliry oafcunto, aad opootoaoaa of j 

Piiaoi wlU bo ovaraod tar tfca abovo work, pojoai 
by tfco ooanaltto*. OoouaBttokotaiatoaii>nowo:Orokootra ( aiJO; 
Gbalo, SUES; OaJlory, fLOO. Sl»gt« ■taafcaioa tiekota: Orohrot 
oaata; Dm 0tab,M «■*(■; OaUory, Sft oaata; oxoopt Ifcaniay 
la*,' wfcoa tfcay win soil: Orokootia, If oaata; Drooi Obefe, SO ooata; 
OaJlory, M oaata. Dao aottao of tfco aUo of tiekota will bo giroa. 
Sooaro yoar ttokota aad baarSlog tatty. 

"J. E. Sraett* Coaaaj SjpaViiloilatf." 

The day sessions of the institute were held in the 
court-house ; evening lectures in the Opera-House. 

COUNTY TBAOHERB' INSTITUTE 
iVoessoVsj oi qf T\ tm tf -jyth Annual Astts*. 

Institute convened in Qreensburg, December 26th, 
at two o'clock p.m., and was called to order by Su- 
perintendent J. R. Spiegel. Devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. W. W. Moorhead. The 
proceedings were interspersed at proper intervals 
with music and prayer. Professor George H. Hugus, 
of Latrobe, was chosen secretary, and £. B. Sweeney, 
of Irrin, assistant secretary. O. O. Griffith, of Li- 
gonier, £. B. McOormick, of Inrin, and J. P. Algire, 
of Greensburg, were chosen as reporters for the sev- 
eral papers of the town. Institute then fixed the 
time of holding sessions. Morning session, 9 am. 
to 12 M. ; afternoon session, 1.80 p.m. to 4.80 pjc. ; 
evening session (lectures), 7.80 p.m. 

Professor John J. Ladd, of Waynesboro', Vs., was 
then introduced, who addressed the teachers with 
some very interesting remarks on schools and insti- 
tute work, founded on an experience of thirty-eight 
years. Secretary Hugus then proceeded to the call- 
ing of the roll. A number was given to each teacher, 
to which they were afterwards to respond. The music 
of the institute was conducted by Professor John R. 
Francis, of Greensburg. 

Evening Session.— Superintendent Spiegel intro- 
duced to a very large and appreciative audience the 
Hon. John Latta, of Greensburg, who greeted the 
teachers in a lengthy address, referring in feeling 
terms to the importance of the teachers' work and 
the accountability of the teacher. Terse responses 
were then made by Messrs. Sharp, Deemer, Chamber- 
lain, Jones, and Silliman. 

The lecturer of the evening, Professor J. J. Ladd, 
was then introduced, and held the audience almost 
an hour on the subject of" parent, teacher, and pupil," 
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in which he illustrated his firm belief in the opinion 
that men are barn for their callings, not made. 

Tuesday Moaning Session.— Institute convened 
at 9 A.M., Superintendent Spiegel in the chair, who 
appointed committees on journals of education, draw- 
ing, and spelling. 

Discussion— Is it good for a school to be frequently 
visited bj strangers? Participated in bj Professors 
Henry Hohenchell, Stevenson, Chamberlain, Dewalt, 
Bryan, Jones, and others. 

Professor J. J. Ladd then instructed the institute 
on communication in school, cause and prevention. 
Remarks by superintendent. Discussion — Does arith- 
metic consume more than its proper time in school- 
room work? Opened by Professor James Silliman, 
followed by Monroe, Hohenchell, and Graham. 

Afternoon Session. — Boll called and minutes 
read. 

Question— What are the duties of the directors of 
the common schools? Discussed by J. G. Scorer. 
Methods of teaching primary reading were then il- 
lustrated by Mrs. Highberger, the Misses Hill, Law- 
son, and Reed, also by Messrs. Gardiner and McDon- 
nell. 

Professor J. H. Byckman addressed the institute 
on the subject of literature. Instruction by Professor 
J. J. Ladd. Discussion. Question — What relation 
has the teacher to the pupils out of the school? Re- 
marks by the Messrs. Chamberlain, Morrow, and 
Sharp. 

Evening Session.- Institute convened in Opera- 
House, and at eight o'clock Eli Perkins was introduced, 
who lectured on "The Philosophy of Fun. 11 

Wednesday Morning Session, December 28. — 
Boll called, minutes read, music, etc., Devotional 
exercises by J. Chamberlain. Remarks by Superin- 
tendent Spiegel The following-named teachers were 
previously appointed as committee on resolutions: 
The Misses Hill and Naly, Messrs. Sharp, Bingham, 
and Davidson. 

Discussion — Topic No. 2 was called for: Ir there 
Boom for the Elements of the Natural Science in the 
Common School Curriculum? Remarks on topic 
by Miss Elma Buff, Messrs. Bryan, Cope, Hutchinson, 
Chamberlain, Sharp, Vandyke, Sweeney, King, and 
Jones. 

How to teach local geography was then illustrated 
by J. L. Davidson and - — Biggie, Miss Brown, and 
Miss Bell Martin. 

Professor Ladd gave a talk on tardiness in school, 
cause and prevention. Secretary reports three 
hundred and seventy-two teachers present. 

Afternoon Session.— Boll called, minutes read, 
etc Committee on spelling, Miss Lide Churn*, 
Professors Mull and Graham. Said committee pro- 
nounced one hundred words. Superintendent Spiegel 
then appointed a committee to collect and examine 
manuscripts. 

Professor J. J. Ladd instructed institute. 
26 



Discussion — Is the Study of Grammar, as Taught 
in our Schools, a Proper Study? Discussed by Pro- 
fessor Wakefield. Recitation— The Schoolmaster's 
Guests, by Professor King. 

Professor J. H. Byckman addr e s se d institute on 
English LiteraJnrerandTiowit may be taught in our 
common schools to make it a pleasing and profitable 
study. Bev. E. D. Holts was called, and addressed 
the very large audience then assembled. 

How to teach primary reading was discussed by 
Miss Elma Buff, J. H. Byckman, J. J. Ladd, J. D. 
Cope, and J. Silliman. 

Wednesday Evening Session.- Theodore Tilton 
was introduced to a very large audience assembled in 
the Opera-House, where he lectured on " The Problem 
of Life." 

Thursday Morning Session.— Institute con- 
vened in court-house at 9 a.m. ; three hundred and 
ninety teachers reported present. Primary reading 
illustrated by Miss Thomas, of Greensburg public 
schools, with class. 

Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent, was in- 
troduced, and addressed the institute in referenoe to 
good school directors, and the care which the teacher 
should exercise over the pupils' physical and intel- 
lectual powers. 

Instruction by Professor Young, of Indiana, Pa., 
on pronunciation of words. Drill on gymnastics, by 
Miss Sadie Morrow, of Manor. Address by Professor 
L. H. Darling, of Indiana, Pa. Greetings received 
from the Somerset County Teachers' Institute, three 
hundred and seven teachers present. Greetings re- 
turned by Westmoreland County Teachers' Institute, 
three hundred and ninety present. Beport of com- 
mittee on spelling : James B. Wallace, of Painter- 
ville, missed sixteen words, first prise ; E. G. Hays, 
of Ligonier, missed twenty-one words, second prise. 

Afternoon Session.- Boll-call, etc Becitation 
by Professor King. Reports made by committees on 
penmanship and drawing. W. P. Dewalt, followed 
by others, discussed the question, When shall perma- 
nent certificates be annulled ? 

Election of committee on permanent certificates. 
Professor S. K. Henrie presented his class in English 
Grammar before the institute. The exercise was 
highly interesting. Professor J. H. Young gave in- 
struction on the subject of marking progress in school, 
and derivation of words. 

Instruction by Professor Ladd. 

Superintendent Spiegel then with regret read a tel- 
egram which announced that John B. Gough would 
not be present. 

Evening Session. — Institute met in Opera-House 
at 7.80 p.m. Professor King recited " Over the HHls 
to the Poor-House." 

Address by Professor Young. 

Professor King recited " Winter Winds" and " lit- 
tle Lover." 

Address by Professor J. J. Ladd. 
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Friday Momvnro Saanov.— Institute convened 
in court-house at 9 a.m. Roll-celL Superintendent 
Spiegel read an article on school discipline, after which 
remarks were made on the care and general appearance 
of school property. Recitation by Professor Shields. 
Professor Yonng gave a talk on school organisation. 
Professor J. H. Ryckman gare a talk on English 
Literature. Instruction by Professor Ladd. Com- 
mittee elected on permanent certificates : J. Chamber- 
lain, H. M. Jones, W. H. Morrow (Manor, Pa.), J. J. 
Sharp, O. H. Hugos. 

Aftebjtoow Skbsiov.— Roll-call, etc Professor 
Yonng gave instruction dn deriTation of words. In- 
struction by Professor Ladd. Professor Yonng recited 
"Schneider's Jug." 

Professor James Silliman was then called to the 
chair, when the committee on resolutions made its re- 
port. The report was received and the committee 
discharged; Resolutions were adopted. A vote of 
thanks was tendered to Professors Ladd, Yonng, 
Ryckman, King, and Francis for their valuable in- 
structions, Ada*«jsses were made by Revs. Stevenson, 
Sheerer, Smith, Jones, Moorhead, and Honts, and by 
Professors Young, Hugos, Ryckman, King, Henry, 
and Ladd. Superintendent J. R. Spiegel then ad- 
dressed the institute with brief remarks, in which he 
thanked his secretaries, the citizens of the town, and 
all who assisted in the management of institute af- 
fairs. A vote of thanks was tendered to Superinten- 
dent Spiegel for his untiring seal in the interests of 
our common schools. Music*, "Sweet By and By." 
Benediction by Rev. Stevenson. 

Fbidat Eynmro Ssasto v.— Dr. Willits, of Phila- 
delphia, held a very large and appreciative audience 
in the Opera-House for one hour and forty-one min- 
utes while he delivered his celebrated lecture, " Sun- 
shine, or the Secrets of a Happy Life." 




CHAPTER XLVL 
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Whsv war was declared with Mexico, the genera- 
tion of that day knew of war only from the fame of 
it The glories of the battles that were fought by the 
Texan* for their liberation from Mexico were carried 
on the winds all over the republic, like as the fame 
of the Trojans had reached Carthage. Many years of 
peace had laid over the land, and of the terrors and 



anguish of war the yonng of that day knew nothing. 
Besides this there was something attractive in the 
thought and the expectation of waging a war in a 
foreign country, with a people who were not of the 
same blood, nor bound to us by any ties of affinity. 
Nay, the first popular knowledge of them was born in 
enmity. The highly-colored episodes of border his- 
tory, the romantic although inhuman destruction of 
those Americana who fought to the death at Goliad 
and the Alamo, the glories of San Jacinto, all con- 
spired to make popular the talk of war with Mexico. 
Besides that it was a country which lay remote, a 
journey of many days, either over broad uninhabited 
plains or across the waters of the Gulf, It was an em- 
pire in history, and its capital and larger cities were 
said to contain great stores and accumulations of 
costly materials, There still existed the marble baths, 
the lofty porticos, and the well-preserved palaces of 
the ancient Monteanmas ,* there were the remains of 
the temple dedicated to the sun, whom the old Tel- 
tecs worshiped, still magnificent in its decaying splen- 
dor, the stone basin used to catch the blood of the 
human sacrifices, the grand cathedrals of the modern 
Spaniards. This was the land which produced the 
luscious fruits of the tropics, where the clime was 
genial, and the fields were always ripening under the 
bright rays of an unchanging summer sun. 

The military spirit at that time was in the ascend- 
ant There were militia companies, under the mili- 
tary-volunteer system of the State then in existence, 
in nearly every village, and almost everyplace of im- 
portance had two and three companies. There were 
two or three companies at* that time in Gieensburg. 
In these the best class of the community paraded 
regularly without distinction of social standing. At- 
torneys, clergymen, doctors, merchants, clerks, me- 
chanics, apprentices, and laborers were members of 
these companies. 

Westmoreland was prompt in responding to the 
call of the country, and sent more than one hundred 
of her young men to the battle-fields of Mexico. They 
were not of the class that generally compose the Tank 
and file of an army, but were her choicest spirits, her 
favorite sons, the flower of the county* 'Hardship 
and toil and death terribly thinned their ranks, for 
nearly one-third of their number who followed the 
flag of their country to the war did not return to 
their friends. Some struggled home, it is true, but 
to die; some expired by the way ; the bodies of some 
were flung to the sharks of the Gulf; the bodies of 
others were buried in the sands of Vera Gnu, at Ja- 
laps, Perote, Puebla, in the Valley of Mexico. It was 
the fortune of a few, and comparatively but a few, to 
foil on the field of battle ; the greater number sunk 
under the fatal diseases of a hostile country. The 
names of the dead, who had, in the words of a gallant 
comrade, the "privilege of dying in the fight," have 
thus attained the celebrity and insured the remem- 
brance which no public memorial can aid. 
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The roll of the company recruited at Greensburg 
Hows : 



follows 



BOLL OT THE WESTMORELAND GUARDS. 



ooMMnnoifBD omoua. 

Captain, John W. Johnston ; first lieutenant, Jmmi Armstrong; Moood 
lieutenant, Washington Marry; second Junior lieutenant, Janes 
Coulter. 

voM-ooMMnnoirxB omoui. 

First sergeant, Henry a Marehand ; second sergeant, Thomee J. Barclay; 
third sergeant, H. Brers Knhne; fourth sergeant, Janes M. Mo- 
Laughlln; flrit corporal, James M. Carpenter; eeoond oorporal, 
Andrew Roei; third corporal, William Bigelow; fourth corporal, 
Daniel 0. Byerly. 



Drummer, Andrew J. Forney ;.nfer, Michael J. Kettering. 



John Alkens. 
Andrew Bates. 
Hugh T. Brady. 
George W. Bonnin. 
William A. Campbell. 
Humphrey Carson. 
Richard Coulter. 
Archibald Dougherty. 
Henry Flshel. 
Samuel Gorges. 
John B. Grow. 
Frederick Halnee. 
James M. Hartford. 
James Hays. 
Andrew B. Huston. 
James Johnston, 
Jacob Kagariae. 
John Kerr. 
Jacob Kuhn. 
Philip Kubns. 
Jacob Linsebigler. 

Macready. 

George (Buck) May. 
William H. Melrllle. 
Samuel Milner. 
Samuel C. Morehead. 
Peter MeCat*. 
Samuel MoOlanen. 
James H. McDermott 
Robert C. McGinley. 
AmonMcLane. 
William McWOliams. 
Frederick Rexwood. 
Joseph Shaw. 
Thomas Spears. 
Henry Sdekle. 
Nathaniel Thomas. 
James Underwood. 
William B. Vance. 



Lebbeus Allshouee. 
McClore Bills. 
Samuel Byerly. 
Henry Bloom. 
Hagen Carney. 
Milton Cloud. 
George Decker. 
James L. Elliott 
Henry Gecsyn. 
Andrew D. Gordon. 
George Haggerty. 
Edward Hansberry. 
George W. Hartman. 
Michael Heassly. 
Jacob Holler. 
Richard H. L. Johnston. 
William Kelly. 
Henry Keelar. 
Daniel 8. Kubns. 
Edmund B. Landon. 
Benjamin Marls. 
Jacob Marehand. 
David Mechllng. 
Jacob P. Miller. 
Samuel H. Montgomery. 
Lewie Myers. 
Richard McClelland. 
John McCollam. 
Charles McGarrey. 
William Mclntlre. 
Jsmes McWilliams. 
Darid B. M'Cutcheon 
James Bager. 
Chauncey F. Sergeant. 
William B. Shield*. 
Frederick D. Stock. 
John Taylor. 
Israel Uncapher. 
Samuel Waters. 



At a public meeting held at Greensburg on the 23d 
of December, 1846, a committee was appointed to 
solicit subscriptions for the purpose of procuring con- 
veyances to carry the -volunteers from the county to 
the rendezvous at Pittsburgh. 

They passed the holidays of 1846 at Greensburg. 
They were most hospitably and generously enter- 
tained by. the citizens of the place. On Monday 
evening, Dec. 28, 1846, they were entertained by the 
ladies of the town, at which entertainment a superb 
supper was given them. On Tuesday afternoon the 
Rev. Mr. Brownson presented each member of the 
company with a handsome copy of the Bible, which 



were received by Andrew Boss, Esq., on behalf of his 
j comrades. On Wednesday morning, at an early hour, 
the company started for Pittsburgh in carriages and 
coaches, expecting and intending to reach the city 
the same day. 

Liberal contributions were made by the citizens of 
Greensburg and of various places, and that nothing 
should be wanting for the comfort and welfare of the 
men, the county commissioners, at the request of va- 
rious citizens of the county, gave an additional dona- 
tion. At Pittsburgh, on the steps of the St. Charles 
Hotel, Capt Johnston was presented with a beautiful 
sword. Mr. McCandlass made the presentation in a 
neat and patriotic speech, to which Capt. Johnston 
feelingly replied. 

The Westmoreland Guards were designated as Com- 
pany £, Second Regiment of Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and were attached to Gen. Pillow's brigade, 
Gen. Patterson's division, in Gen. Scott's army. 
When they were mustered in they numbered ninety- 
four men all told. Mustered into service Jan. 1, 
1847, left Pittsburgh Jan. 8, 1847, landed at Vera 
Cruz March 9th, were engaged in all the principal 
battles from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, and 
were mustered out, forty-four men all told, July 14, 
1848. 

William B. Roberts was colonel of the Second Penn- 
sylvania when the regiment took the field, but Col. 
John W. Gear y subsequently succeeded to the com- 
mand on the sickness and disability of Col. Roberts. 

In this war our armies operated upon three lines, 
and were known as " the Army of the West," com- 
manded by Stephen W. Kearney ; " the Army of Oc- 
cupation," under the command of Gen. Zachary Tay- 
lor; and " the Army," commanded by Gen. Winfield 
Scott. 

It is not of our province to relate the history of 
this war, nor to give in detail the campaigns of the 
several armies. But as any succinct history of this 
war is not to our knowledge within the reach of the 
ordinary reader, we shall give a short relation of the 
campaign of Gen. Scott's army, the one in which were 
the Pennsy Iranians. 

VERA CRUZ. 

The forced designated to operate on the line from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico had their rendezvous 
at the Island of Lobos, and proceeded thence to the 
shore west of the Island of Sacrificios. Early in 
March, the weather being propitious and the arrange- 
ments of the naval squadrons being perfect, the troops 
debarked on the Mexican shore in fine order. On the 
22d of March, the surrender of the city of Vera Cruz 
having first been demanded, the batteries opened fire. 
The fleet assisted. The fortress of 8an Juan, the 
gateway to the city and the West, held out; but on 
the morning of the 26th, when arrangements had 
been made to carry the works by assault, the Mexi- 
can commander made overtures of surrender. On 
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the 29th the troope took poeteaeion of the city and 
castle. 

-CBRRO GORDO. 

On the 14th of April our army was in pretence of 
the Mexican army, and for the purpose of a flank 
march and to close their line of retreat, Scott ordered 
a road to be cat to the right of the American army, 
bat to the left of Cerro Gordo, which wound round 
the base of the mountain in rear of the Mexican forts, 
then rejoining the Jalapa road behind their entire 
position. It took three days to do the work, bat on 
the 17th, while approaching the Mexican lines, our 
working party was discoTered and fired upon. A part 
of one of the divisions of our army, under Harney, 
advanced up the hill and charged the enemy with such 
impetuosity that they drove them down the steep and 
up and over the neighboring heights. While our bat- 
teries from the heights which they now occupied in 
front of Cerro Gordo, and while Harney with his 
command rushed on to storm its heights, Shields 
pressed forward iu the direction of the enemy's left 
to seize the Jalapa road and prevent the escape of the 
fugitives. The heights were captured, and the enemy, 
attacked by Shields, were completely routed. They 
here lost twelve hundred in killed and wounded, and 
three thousand as prisoners. 

Jalapa was taken on the 19th, Perote on the 22d, 
and Puebla on the 5th of May. These all lay in the 
line of march. But of the fourteen thousand who 
assembled at Lobos, now on the 16th of May not 
more than five thousand effectives were on hand to 
march to the city of Mexico. Hence the delay in 
the forward movement until August. , Successive 
reinforcements under Cadwalader, Pillow, and Pierce 
increased the army at Puebla to eleven thousand. 

On the 7th of August, 1847, Gen. Scott marched 
from Puebla with this force, divided into a cavalry 
brigade and four divisions. After a few days' march 
the army passed over the crest of the mountains, and 
when the weary soldiers were almost worn out a 
sudden turn in the road brought them in view of the 
splendid panorama of the rich Valley of Mexico. 
Far off they beheld the lofty steeples, the checkered 
domes, the silver lakes of the historic city, and behind 
it the volcanoes which threw up fire over the broad 
belt of snow that covers them even in summer. 

But the road thither was fortified at every height, 
at every bridge, and in every ravine. The attempt to 
advance by the National road was abandoned, and a 
passage that existed around the south end of Lake 
Chalo was sought to be made practicable for the 
army. This was successfully done. The divisions of 
the army lay 1 within supporting distance of each other. 
This route was thought by the Mexicans to be im- 
practicable. On the 18th all the army was in posi- 
tion near San Augustine, on the farther side, and on 
the Acapulco road, nine miles from the capital. In 
their way, however, lay the pass of San Antonia. It 



being strong, and on a narrow causeway, the plan of 
attack was to tarn 8an Antonio by taking 

00NTBBRAB. 
On the 19th a portion of the army (four brigades), 
advanced and fought vigorously with the enemy until 
night The superiority of the enemy's numbers and 
the nature of the ground enabled them to hold our 
army in cheek and prevent oar advance upon their 
front On the slope west of the village was the im- 
mense reserve of 8anta Anna, about 10,000 men. 
But when the final arrangements were made, and 
when a route had been found for the innntry to gain 
the rear of the enemy's position, the combat began. 
At 8 o'clock in the morning the march began by 
the forces detailed to gain the rear ; at the same 
time the positions were taken by the rest of the di- 
visions in the flanks and in front About sunrise the 
assault was made on the Mexicans 1 rear and both 
flanks. The whole army as here bestowed was com- 
manded by Gen. Smith, who had arranged the plan, 
although he was not the senior officer. The intrench- 
ments were stormed and the works carried. All this 
in seventeen minutes. In the whole war no more 
brilliant or decisive victory is recorded. It was here 
that the Fourth Artillery recaptured, with great joy 
and exaltation, two of its guns which had been lost 
at Buena Vista. 

0HBRUBU800 
lies about four miles east of Contreras, but is six miles 
distant by the road. Contreras being won, Gen. 
Worth's division was ordered to attack San Antonio, 
to open a shorter and better road to the capital for 
our siege and other trains, and, after carrying that, to 
move on and join the other divisions in attacking 
Cherubusco. The garrison of 8an Antonio retreated. 
The Mexican army under Santa Anna were concen- 
trated in and around Cherubusco. In the attack two 
battles raged at two different points of attack. The 
parapets were from all directions, ditches were crossed^ 
all fortified places were captured one after another, 
and at length the citadel itself, which crowned the 
heights, was entered sword in hand. Victory fol- 
lowed victory, and at length the American dragoons 
on the rear of the Mexicans, with the sword at their 
loins, drOve the fugitive enemy to the very gates of 
the city of Mexico. In these engagements 9000 Amer- 
icans were engaged, whose loss was 1000 in killed and 
wounded, while the loss of the Mexicans, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, exceeded 7000 out of 82,000. 
The five battles fought on this 20th of August were 
Contreras, San Antonio, the UU du pont, the Convent 
of Cherubusco, and the action with the right wing of 
Santa Anna's army. 

But the city was not yet to fall. An armistice was 
signed, negotiations for peace were begun, and our 
army was halted two miles and a half from the city to 
await the result. On the 6th of September these ne- 
gotiations ended fruitlessly. 
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MOLINO DEL RET. 

A stone building of thick and high walls, with 
towers at the end, was at the foot of the hill slope, to 
the west of TacuJbaya, where Scott had established 
his headquarters. This itself was nearly a mile south 
of the hill of Chapultepec. West of Molino del Rey 
lies the Casa de Mata, another thick and massive 
building. Between these points were Santa Anna's 
forces, 14,000, in line of battle. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 3154 made the attack in three columns. The 
centre was pierced, then the small attacking force 
was driven back, but, supported, again rushed for- 
ward, penetrated through the lines of the enemy and 
isolated the two wings. Here on the left, at Molino del 
Bey, Drum's Battery did such excellent service, and 
here fell the gallant Dick Johnston. While this attack 
was being made here, a heavy column of Mexican 
cavalry and infantry defiled around Casa Mata upon 
our extreme left. These were met and routed. Casa 
Mata was abandoned. The field was ours, but the 
battle was the bloodiest battle of the whole war. 
Our loss was 787 killed and wounded, of whom 58 
were officers. That of the enemy, killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, was 3000. 

On the morning of the 12th of September our bat- 
teries opened fire upon 

CHAPULTEPEC, 
and continued it until night. The hill of Chapulte- 
pec is a steep, bluff, rocky height, rising one hundred 
and fifty feet above the surrounding grounds, and 
defended by a strong castle of thick stone walls. The 
fortress is about nine hundred feet long. The base 
of the hill was defended by a thick and high stone 
wall, and inside of it lay a considerable body of 
troops. The lower slope of the hill was mined. Be- 
yond the mines and about midway of the ascent was 
a strong redoubt clasping the entire front. This was 
also filled with troops. Above this redoubt was an 
inner wall, inclosing the crest of the hill with a wide 
and deep ditch. Inside of this wall was the main 
fortress or citadel, filled with troops under Gen. 
Bravo, and defended by eleven pieces of artillery. 
At 8 a.m. on the 13th the signal was given for assault 
on the cessation of fire of the heavy batteries. It 
was stormed on all sides, under a terrible shower of 
balls. They reach the ditch, bridge it with fascines ; 
the scaling-ladder* are placed against the massive 
walls; they mount and rush into the citadel. The 
South Carolina and New York Volunteers and the 
Second Pennsylvania, in which are the Westmore- 
landers, all on the left of Quitman's line, together 
with portions of the storming parties, crossed the 
meadows in front under a heavy fire, and entered the 
outer inclosure of Chapultepec just in time to join in 
the final assault from the west. A brief but fierce 
struggle occurred, the fortress was carried, its artil- 
lery was captured, and a large number of prisoners 
were taken. 



THE CITY OF MEXICO 
at length lay open to attack. The army attacked in 
two columns under Worth and Quitman. The enemy 
fought in the suburbs, and gallantly defended their 
gates, but when the morning of the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1847, dawned both columns marched into the 
city without resistance, and this wondrous battle- 
march from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico was 
history. 

The following sketch, being the epitome of an ex- 
tended diary kept by one of the members of the com- 
pany, Mr. Thomas J. Barclay, now deceased, gives in 
detail the part taken by the " Guards" in the cam- 
paign from their landing at Vera Cruz : 

" From that time things proceeded rapidly. Vera Crui wae invested; 
in three days after the trehchee were opened the city surrendered, bar- 
ing only sustained a bombardment of twenty-four noun. The army at 
once proceeds to Cerro Gordo. On the 18th of April, 1847, they make 
the attack. The position Is taken by storm. Santa Anna sustains a 
crushing defeat Three thousand prisoners, four thousand muskets, 
many battle-flags, abandoned artillery, and what remained of the Mexi- 
can army in flight, these are the trophies of this almost unparalleled 
act of skill and heroism. On the 21st of April, 1847, three days after 
the battle of Cerro Gordo, Mr. Barclay was appointed first sergeant of 
Company E, commanded by Capt. John W. Johnston. Gen. Scott, 
towards the close of April, sent back four thousand of his men whose 
term of enlistment bad expired. The remaining troops advance, and on 
the 8th of July, 1847, the large city of Puebla surrenders without a bat- 
tle. The army of inrasion now numbers only four thousand fire hun- 
dred. In four short months the army had lost five thousand fire hun- 
dred men by casualties gut of a total of fourteen thousand, and four 
thousand by reason of expiration of term of enlistment had returned 
home. Company E, which left Pittsburgh with an aggregation of 
ninety-four men, now only numbers seventy. More than one-fourth of 
the entire number are gone. They will suffer other losses before the 
capital of Mexico Is taken. The gorernment of the United 8tates for- 
warded other troops to make up for the losses, and the army Is again 
raised to fourteen thousand Are hundred. Six hundred able-bodied 
men and six hundred convalescents are placed in the garrison at Puebla 
to guard that point and to take care of the twenty-fire hundred sick 
confided to their care, and among the list of the sick Is the captain of 
Company B. Gen. Scott leaving Puebla advanced with the balance of 
the army, numbering ten thousand seven hundred and thirty-eight men. 
He has now reached a point of great danger ; nearly a month of march- 
ing must ©lapse before the small invading army can reach the capital. 
A biasing sun in a tropical climate Is pouring down his hottest rays. 
The army is cut off from its base, and Is surrounded on all sides by hos- 
tile populations. Hungry and desperate guerrillas hang on the flanks 
of the army, as It advances. Santa Anna is organising another army to 
make a last and desperate defense before the capital of the nation. It 
may be twenty or one hundred and fifty thousand men. He has had 
over four months to accomplish this. The little army is advancing into 
the Jaws of certain death, or to a victory that will cover them with im- 
perishable glory. The national honor is in the keeping of that little 
band of brave men. Westmoreland County had a deep stake in that 
apparently forlorn march. Company E was mainly constituted of the 
£HU of the county. Having crossed the table-lands and mountains 
which separated Puebla from the capital, the army approached the capi- 
tal. From the 18th to 20th August the battles of Contreras, San An- 
tonio, and Cherubusco were fought. The Second Begiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers came up on the 12th September, and formed part of the guard 
of Batteries Nos. 1 snd 2. On the 13th September the rock of Chapul- 
tepec, crowned with strong Spanish fortifications of the seventeenth 
century, which commanded all its approaches, was stormed and taken 
after a bloody resistance. The Second Pennsylvania Begiment Volun- 
teers, including Company B, formed part of the storming party, and on 
the same day this company assisted in the attack which carried the 
Mexican Batteries Nos. 1 and 2 on the causeway leading from the castle. 
The city fell into the hands of the invading army, and on the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1847, Company E formed part of the garrison of the city. Santa 
Anna retreated with the remnant of bis army, soon after to mil upon 
the garrison at Puebla, where the sick snd wounded bad been left In 
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the battle* fMiffbt around the capital the Invading enaj took thirty- 
wtm huadrod prieoaera, thirteen of whooi were geaerela aad three «• 
PreaSdeate, aad aeventy-flTa oaanoa wd any eattU-anae, aad the la- 
▼adtag army after tearing Puable teat la the ooailct twaaty-earee baa- 
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The honors which Westmoreland paid to her chil- 
dren when they retained were heartfelt and substan- 
tial. They were feted and feasted wherever they went 
A meeting had been held at Greensburg, which was 
attended by delegates from all sections of the county, 
at which arrangements were made to welcome home 
the returning members of the Guards. Accordingly, 
when Capt Johnston's company arrived at the wharf 
at Pittsburgh, on the morning of the 11th of July, 
1848, they were there met when they put their feet 
on shore by the chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements and cordially welcomed back. " A host 
of warm hearts from old Westmoreland," so says a 
Pittsburgh paper of the time, "were soon on the 
steamer; fathers and sons, wives and sweethearts 
were found in happy communion." And again : 
" They were <jsoo**ed to their quarters by a number 
of our citizens and some friends from Westmoreland. 
We got a fair look at them as they passed our office. 
We think them the best-looking fellows that have yet 
returned ; this is the opinion of all. Capt Johnston, 
as well as his men, deserve great credit for the really 
good appearance they made." 

They were escorted from Pittsburgh by the com- 
mittee and citizens, and their entire progress was one 
constant ovation. The volunteers turned out, ad- 
dresses were made, dinners given, toasts drank, ball- 
rooms festooned, fiddlers pensioned, and the fair were 
ready, everywhere ready, to honor the returning 
brave. 

Nor did these demonstrations cease at the county 
town. Wherever a squad of these veterans came they 
met the same hearty welcome. A large meeting was 
held at Youngs town, near to which was the home of 
Capt Johnston and of many who had accompanied 
him to the war. Arrangements had been made, a 
procession was formed with a chief marshal and as- 
sistant marshals, the military were in line, and the 
citizens in carriages. They were met a mile out of 
the town. As they approached they were honored 
with a national salute from the brass field-pieces. 
The town was hung with garlands, flags, streamers, 
and arches of evergreens. They were welcomed home 
in a neat speech, and conducted to a tavern at which 
had been provided abundance of refreshments. When 
the cloth was removed a meeting was organized : toasts 
were read in which the valor and bravery of the 
Guards were the principal theme. At night " bright 
eyes looked love to eyes again, and all went merry as 
a marriage-bell." 

Early in 1848 it was proposed to raise a plain but 
durable monument inscribed with the names of all 
the Westmorelanders that served in the war. For a 
time it looked probable that the project would be 



accomplished. But altar the first expressions of re- 
gard the matter ceased to be agitated, and the fortu- 
nate moment passing, the memorial was abandoned 
by that generation and left to another. 

Simon H. Dram, who fell gloriously before the 
gates of the city of Mexico, Sept 18, 1847, was a na- 
tive of Greensburg, son of Simon Drum, Esq., and a 
brother of Richard C. Drum, the present adjutant- 
general of the army. He was a captain in the Fourth 
United States Artillery in Mexico. By a desperate 
charge at Contreras he recovered the cannon taken 
from his own regiment at Buena Vista. When he 
got a glimpse of the guns, he turned to his men and 
said, " See those guns, men : they belong to the Fourth 
Artillery, and we must take them." 

A prominent historian of the war thus mentions 
his services at Chapultepec : " Captain Dram's battery 
kept up a constant and destructive fire the whole day 
at Chapultepec Quitman's division, consisting of 
the Second Pennsylvania and Sooth Carolina and 
New York Volunteers, a battalion of United States 
marines, occupied a position in supporting distance 
of the battery." In every account of this battle the 
services and the gallant conduct of this artillery are 
highly and commendably spoken of. 

Amid the tempest of fire that preceded his death, 
being unable to move his guns on account of the loss 
of his men, he turned to the Westmoreland Guards, 
who lay in the arches of the aqueduct beside him. 
Many of them had been his schoolmates; and these 
were those who would carry back to Westmoreland 
the story of the glorious bravery of one of her sons. 
He turned to them and said, '.' Will not some of my 
Westmoreland friends lend a hand?" The response, 
so another one said who was not a Westmorelander, 
" did honor to old Westmoreland." His last words 
to his comrades were, " Forward the battery 1" 

Some of his comrades or friends composed a beau- 
tiful poem upon the subject of his death, which was 
published in the Pittsburgh Morning Fort late in 1847, 
and in it appeared these lines : 

M And Waatmoreland, whoa* faerie** eona 

Saw thee in death expire, 
Thou, aad her brare, heroic oaea, 
Whoee fall ahe mourn*, to her bequeath 
Olory*i unfading laurel wreath,— 

And sacred patriot fire, — 
Which ahe will chertah while remaina 
' Each green hill of their natfre home, 
While Hying rental* crown* the plain*, 
By honor hallow'd, where their namea 

Hare mouldered in the tomb.** 

He was born June 8, 1807 ; entered the Military 
Academy at West Point, and graduated with distin- 
guished honor, July, 1829. He was on active duty in 
the Black Hawk war, and served for three years in 
the Florida war as an officer of artillery. In 1846 
he joined Gen. Wool in his long and arduous march 
through Mexico to Saltillo, performing duty as assist- 
ant-! nspector-general. From there- he marched, in 
command of his company, with Worth's division to 
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join Gen. Scott in the attack upon Vera Cruz. In the 
whole campaign he conducted himself with that cool 
and accomplished bravery for which he was so re- 
markably distinguished, and at Cerro Gordo and Con- 
treras his gallantry displayed itself in a conspicuous 
manner. 

The following observations were made upon the 
news of the death of Capt. Drum and Richard H. J. 
Johnston at Molino del Bey, and they show what a 
deep feeling of sorrow pervaded the community upon 
the occasion : 

" Bat what ■hall we §ay of the gallant bat unfortunate Dick Johnston T 
He volunteered, as all know, as the private aoldier of hie country lest 
than a year ago; wai shortly afterwards appointed a lieutenant by the 
President, distinguished himself for his daring and courage, and fell, 
lighting gallantly, in view of the city of Mexico. How much he is re- 
gretted by all who knew him here is more than we can express. Under 
a rough and blunt exterior be had a heart as kind and as fearless as 
ever beat in human breast. He was the youngest brother of three wbo 
went to Mexico together. One was stricken down by the disease of the 
climate and was barely able to reach home, where, thank Providence I 
his health has been restored. The other, Capt. Johnston, is still in Mex- 
ico, suffering much from impaired health. And the gallant Richard, 
who followed the steps of his elder brothers to battle, escaped almost en- 
tirely the sickness of the climate to fall in the sanguinary conflict of 
King's Mill, like a true soldier, * with his back to the field and his feet 
to the foe.' 

** Gapt Drum and Lieut. Johnston were both natives of this county, 
and the sons of two of our oldest and most respectable families. Their 
friends hare the deep sympathy of the entire community in their .be- 
reavement. They bare, besides, the consolation of knowing that these 
gallant men feU nobly in discharge of their duty ; that they fell where 
the brave and chivalrous soldier wishes to fall, if fall he must, in the 
thickest of the fight, and that their memories will be respected wher- 
ever patriotism is honored and the true soldier of his country has a 
friend." 

Andrew Boss died on board the steamer " New Or- 
leans/ 7 April the 30th. He was born in Allegheny 
township, graduated at Union College, New York, 
studied law at Greensburg, and had been admitted 
but a short time when the war broke out. He was 
among the first to volunteer. He died on shipboard 
from exposure and sickness contracted in the open 
campaign field. His body was thrown into the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

James Kerr, a native of Sewickley township, had 
just been prepared to enter upon his professional 
career, that of the law, when he enlisted into the 
Guards. His disease developed itself at New Orleans, 
yet he pressed forward to Lobos, and thence to Anton 
Lizardo, near Vera Crux. Here he was unable to go 
on store, but died on shipboard on the 11th of March. 

At a meeting of the bar, held at the sheriff's office 
on the 5th of June, 1847, suitable and appropriate 
resolutions of respect and condolence were passed in 
memory of these young men who died in Mexico. 

George May, of Youngstown, James M. Hartford, of 
Stewartsville, and Lewis Myers, of Carlisle, died at 
Vera Cruz before the march began. 

Lieut* Washington Murry died on the 16th of June 
(1847), on his homeward passage, between Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh. He took part in the capture of Vera 
Cruz and the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, and in the 
battle of Cerro Gordo. He left Jalapa on the 28th of 



May, on a furlough to recruit his health in the United 
States. His remains were interred in the graveyard 
of the Long Run Church, near Stewartsville. 

Andrew Jackson Forney, drummer to the " Guards," 
died in the Marine Hospital at Louisville on the 
18th of June. He had been discharged at Vera Cruz 
some time before, and was on his way home, when he 
became so ill he had to stop'over at Louisville, where 
he died. 

Andrew R. Huston died in the hospital at Vera 
Cruz, of yellow fever, on the 18th of June. When 
the army moved forward from Jalapa he was left in 
charge of the sick, and thus himself fell a victim to 
disease. 

William A. Campbell, on account of ill health, re- 
ceived a certificate of discharge at Jalapa on the 8th 
of June. He arrived with much difficulty at his 
father's house near Blairsville, where he died on the 
12th of July. 

Henry C. Marchand was honorably discharged on 
account of ill health. Arriving home in May, 1847, 
he was compelled for a long time to keep his room 
and bed. 

James Johnston, assistant quartermaster's sergeant, 
and Corporal James M. Carpenter were honorably 
discharged on account of sickness, and they both ar- 
rived home towards the middle of June. 

William Wentz took sick beyond the city of Jalapa* 
while the company were encamped there, and died in 
the garrison. 

Robert McGinley, from Salem township, died in 
the city of Mexico. 

Sergt. James M. McLaughlin, of Greensburg, son of 
Randall McLaughlin, died at home on the 80th of 
March, 1848, in the twenty-second year of his age. 
He took part in all the battles in which the " Guards" 
were engaged, from Vera Cruz to Mexico. After the 
battles of the city of Mexico he was disabled for duty 
by sickness, was discharged, and arrived home De- 
cember the 25th, 1847, and was compelled to keep 
his room almost constantly till the day of his death. 

Jacob Miller, a private, who was wounded in the leg 
at Cerro Gordo, left Jalapa on the 8th of June (1847) 
for home, where he arrived about the middle of July. 

George Decker, a private, was wounded at Chapul- 
tepec, 13th September, 1847, returned home, near 
Salem, and died 19th August, 1871, in Penn town- 
ship. 

The following list includes the volunteers who went 
from Westmoreland County with the Duquesne Grays, 
First Pennsylvania Regiment, as also a frill list of the 
Westmoreland Guards, arranged under appropriate 
heads : 

DUQUK8NE GBAT8 (TIB8T BSG1MXNT). 

John 0. Gilchrist, Esq., killed in battle, 12th October, 1847. 
James Keenan, Jr., promoted second lieutenant, 11th Infantry. 
Richard 0. Drum, promoted second lieutenant, 11th Infantry. 
Joseph Spencer, died at Perote, Mexico. 
Henry Bates, died at Perote, Mexico. 
William Burns, no return. 
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westmobslaitd ouabm (seoohd wmmmxt), 

XtHsdmB— li at MoUno del Bey.-B. H. L. JobnotoJ 
SrstUeatenent, 11th Inmatry. 

DM m JaVmes.-Samuel Gorges, George Hagerty. Jim* M. Hsrttwn, 
Andrew B. Huston, John Kerr, Daniel 8. Kuans (in ooom^mmi of a 
wound), Jeoob Llnseabtgeur, John MoOollam, Bobert a MoGiniey, Ed- 
ward McCredia, George May, Willi*. H. Melville, Lewis Mym, Jossn* 
Shaw, Thomas Spears, Nathaniel TboBM, William B. Weuta. 

Dttekargtd ana* DiM oowwf Asme.— Lieut. Wsablugton Marry, Lieut. 
Andrew Bom (11th Inmntry, promoted), Drummer A. Jecanou Foreey. 

ZKeafteroW and DM ai Horn*.— Willi** A. Campbell, Esq., Sergt Jun* 
M. MoLenghlln, Michael Hessly. 

DfartorfwL— H. 0. Merchend, Esq., J. M. Carpenter, John B. Grow, 
Edward Bnneberry, James Johnson, William Kelly, Edmund B. Leu- 
don, PhlUp Enhns, William Melntire, Jeoob P. Miller (wmmM), Jona- 
than Pease, Frederick Banned, John Taylor, Henry flahel, Jeoob T. 
Wife, Archibald Dougherty. 

Promoted.— 8 H. Montgomery, ssaismat qttertermester. 

P romtto i and Stttgmtd—H. Byers Enhne, Thomas J. Beretey, esooed 
lieutenants, 11th Infantry. 

lb Bthmn.—Cmpt. J. W. Johneton, Tjfs* Jy^ |"TI*r"i Lieut. 
Jemea Obalter, David MeohUng, Corp. William Blgelow, Flmr M. J. Ket- 
tering, John Alpena, Lebbius AJIshouos, Andrew Betes, Hngh J. Brady, 
MoOlure Bills, Bamnel A. Byerly, Oeorga W. Bonnln, Hagaa Carney, 
Humphrey Canon, Milton Clood, B. Coulter, Jr., Oeorga Decker, 8amael 
Elliot, James Underwood, Henry Geesyn, Andrew D. Gordon, Frederick 
Haines, George W. Hartmea, James Hays, Jeoob Hotter, J. Kagartoe, 
Henry Kealar, J -»b " ho, Benjamin Marts, Peter MeOaba, Bamnel 
MoOlaran, Amon MeLaln, Biehard Modelland, D. B. McCatehen, 
Charles McGervey, James McWlUiams, William MeWlltfams, Jacob 
Marehand, Bamnel Mllner, Bamnel C. Moorhead, James Bager, 0. For- 
ward Sargent, William B. Shields, Frederick D. Stack, Henry Stickle, 
Joseph Smith, Israel Uncapher, Bamnel Walters. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

WE8TM0R BLAND IN THE CIVIL WAR. 

The Gall to Arms— The Besponss from Westmoreland—The Seventh 
Begtment Pennsylvania Volunteers— History of Its Colon— Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Capt. B. H. Gay— The Fourteenth Begtment— The 
Twenty-eighth Begtment— The Fortieth Begtment ( H Eleventh Re- 
serve")— Forty-first Beglment ("Twelfth Reserve")— The Fifty-third 
Regiment— Sixty-fourth Regiment (Fourth Cavalry)— 8eventy-fbnrth 
Regiment— Eighty -fourth Regiment— One Hundredth Regiment 
f The Bound-Head Begtment'*)— The One Hundred and Fifth Regi- 
ment— One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Beglment (Nine Months* Ser- 
vice)— One Hundred and Sixty-eighth Begtment (Drafted Militia)— 
Two Hundred and Sixth Begtment (One Year** Service) — Two Hun- 
dred and Eleventh Regiment (One Year's 8ervlce) — Two Hundred and 
Twelfth (8ixtb Artillery) Beglment— The Militia of 1862— Militia of 
1863— Colored Troops, etc. 

The roar of Sumter's guns as it rolled northward 
along the Atlantic coast, and westward across the 
prairies, awakened the nation from its peaceful dream 
of half a century to the startling reality of armed 
rebellion and civil war. Following close upon the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter came the call from Washing- 
ton, not less startling than the report of the first 
cannon-shot, for volunteers to defend the rightful 
authority of the government. Every Northern State 
sent back the same enthusiastic response. Party lines 
were obliterated and political differences forgotten in 
the common danger. Cities, towns, and villages 
rivaled each other in their patriotic offers of men and 
means. Such an uprising had perhaps never before 
been witnessed. The State capital became the mili- 
tary rendezvous of Pennsylvania, and to Harrisburg 



bar sons flocked from their shop* and farms, frost 
their stores, offices, and counting-rooms. Rapidly as 
the troops arrived they were organised into regiments 
and sent to the front, each regiment distinguished by 
the number that marked the order of its organization* 

THE ELEVENTH REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA VOL- 
UNTEERS. 

One week later than President Lincoln's call for 
troops, ten companies, representing six different' 
counties and containing in all a thousand men, were 
united and formed into the Eleventh Regiment Com- 
panies A, D, and Q represented Lycoming County; 
B and C, Clinton County; E, Laserne County; F, 
Northumberland County; H, Montour County; and 
I, Capt Richard Coulter, and K, Capt W. B. Coulter, 
Westmoreland County. The election for field-officers 
that followed this union of companies resulted in the 
choice of Capt Phaen Jarrett for colonel; Capt 
Richard Coulter, lieutenant-colonel; and William D. 
Earnest, major. To complete the regimental organi- 
sation, Lieut A. F. Aul was appointed adjutant; W. 
H. Hay, quartermaster; Dr. W. F. Babb, surgeon; 
and Dr. H. B. Buehler, assistant surgeon. It was 
mustered into the United States service April 96, 
1861, and mustered out August 1st, having been re- 
cruited for three months' service. During this time 
it was actively engaged along the front lines on the 
Upper Potomac, repelling the advance of the then 
audacious enemy, and, in connection with the First 
Wisconsin Regiment, finally met and defeated them 
in their first fair, open field fight, at the battle of 
Falling Waters, where the afterwards famous name of 
"Stonewall" Jackson was firsf heard. While stationed 
at Martinsburg the conduct of the regiment so won 
the esteem of the citizens that the ladies of that place 
presented it a neat, substantial flag. Before the close 
of the " three months 1 service,' 9 on the application of 
a number of the officers, and through the personal 
solicitation and exertions of Col. Coulter, the Secre- 
tary of War continued the organization of the regi 
ment, and permitted it to return to Harrisburg to 
recruit for the three years' service. It was finally 
recruited and mustered into service for three years* 
chiefly through the personal influence of Col. Richard 
Coulter. There was some dispute among the State 
officials as to the number to be given the regiment, 
most of them desiring to designate it the Fifty-first, 
which the officers refused to accept The dispute was 
finally settled by an order from Governor Curtin, 
dated Harrisburg, Oct 26, 1861 : 

" The regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers commanded by Got Coul- 
ter will oonUnne to be known as the Eleventh Beglment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, It is Just to the officers and men that the regiment should 
have future opportunities of displaying the oourage and gallantry of 
Tailing Waters, which is now a part of the military history of the State, 
under their original designation." 

On November 20th, Governor Curtin presented to 
the regiment its stand of colors provided by the State, 
and side by side with the flag presented by the Mar- 
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tinsburg ladies it was carried until after the close of 
the war. On November 27th it left for Baltimore, 
and reported to (Jen. John A. Dix. 

The regimental roster of field- and staff-officers was 
as follows: 

Colonel, Richard Coulter, rank from Jnly 19, 1881; appointed breret 
brtg.-gec Aug. 1,1864; wounded at Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, and 
Spottaylranla ; mutt out with regt July 1, 1866. 

Lieutenant-colonel, Thomas 8. Martin, rank from 8ept SI, 1861 ; killed 
at Bull Run, Va*, Aug. 30, 1868. 

Uenteuant-oolonel, Henry A. Frlnk, rank from Aug. 30,1862; ap- 
pointed to col. 186th Poona. Vole, March 21, 1864 ; wounded at Second 
Bull Bun. 

lieutenant-colonel, Benjamin T. Haines, rank from Dec 13, 1864 ; ap- 
pointed breret cot March 18, 1865 ; mutt, out July 1, 1865 ; wounded at 
Second Bull Bun, Gettyeburg, and Hatcher*! Run. 

Major, Hoary A, Frink, rank from Aug. 1, 1861 ; pro. to lieut-col. 

Major, John B. Keenaa, rank from Aug. 30, 1862 ; wounded at Thor- 
oughfare Gap; killed at Spottsylranla, May 8, 1864. 

Major, Benj. F. Haines, rank from 8ept. 5, 1864; pro. to lieut-col. 

Major, John B. Orermyer, rank from Dec. 13, 1864; appointed breret 
liout-ool. March 13, 1866, and breret ooL April 1, 1866; wounded April 
1, 1866 ; muet. out Jnly 1, 1866. 

Adjutant, Israel Uncopher, rank from Jan. 17, 1862 ; resigned Nor. 28, 
1862. 

Adjutant! Arthur F. Small, rank from January, 1803 ; ditch. Sept. 27, 
1863. 

Adjutant, John A. 8tereneon, rank from Sept. 28, 1864; wounded 
April 1, 1866; mutt out July 1, 1866. 

Quartermaster, George W. Thorn, rank from Sept. 30, 1861 ; hon. ditch. 
May 30, 1868. 

Quartermaster, Allen 8. Jacobs, rank from June 3, 1863 ; died Oct. 18, 
1863. 

Quartermaster, Samuel P. Lightcap, rank from June 30, 1866; not 



Quartermaster, Robert Anderson, rank from Nor. 22, 1864; pro. to 
captOo.G. 

Surgeon, R. 8. M. Jackson, rank from Sept 8, 1881 ; resigned April 7, 
1868; pro. to turg.U. 8. A. ;died in service at Chattanooga, Jan. 18,1865. 
Surgeon, James W. Anawalt, rank from May 26, 1863; must out July 
1,1866. 

Assistant surgeon, James W. Anawalt, rank from Oct. 16, 1861 ; pro. to 
surg. 132d Begt Sept 15, 1862. 

Assistant surgeon, Thomas G. Morris, rank from Sept 17, 1862; re- 
signed Nor. 26, 1862. 

Assistant surgeon, W. G. Phelps, rank from Aug. 4, 1862 ; pro. to surg. 
22d Car. April 4, 1864. 

Assistant surgeon, W. F. Osborn, rank from Nor. 24, 1863 ; pro. to surg. 
117th Volt, Jan. 21, 1866. 

Assistant surgeon, John M. Bankln, rank from Jan. 24, 1865 ; must 
out July 1,1866. 

Assistant surgeon, Charles D. Fortney, rank from Feb. 26, 1865 ; must 
out July 1, 1866. 

Chaplain, William H. Locke, rank from Nor. 5,1861 ; resigned Dec 19, 
1863. 

Sergeant-major, Edward H. Gay, must In Nor. 27, 1861 ; pro. from prl- 
rate Co. K to sergt-maj. Jan. 15, 1862 ; to 2d lieut Co. F, March 10, 1862. 
Sergeant-major, John Ingram, must in July 3, 1862; disch. March 30, 
1866. 

Sergeant-major, William J. WiUyard, must in Oct 1, 1861 ; pro. from 
eorgt Co. K May 30, 1866; must out with regt; reteran. 

Quartermaster-sergeant William B. Huber, must in Oct 4, 1861 ; pro. 
from 1st sergt Co. B Oct 18, 1861 ; disch. on surgeon's certificate March 
15, 1868. 

Quaitermeater-ttrgeant, Samuel W. Phelps, must In Nor. 27, 1861; 
pro. from prirate Co. D to oom.-eergt March 1, 1863 ; to qjn.-eergt April 
1, 1863 ; to 2d lieut April, 1864; reteran. 

Quartennsateiveargeant, Samuel P. Lightcap, must, in Nor. 8, 1861 ; 
pre from prirate Co. H Oct 1, 1864 ; com. regt q.m. June 30, 1866 ; not 
muttered; must out with regt July 1, 1866; reteran. 

Commissary-sergeant, Charles H. Clifford; must in Oct 4, 1861 ; pro. 
from prirate Co. B Dec 1, 1863; disch. Oct 3, 1864. 

Commissary sergeant, N. B. Dllhorn, must In Nor. 26, 1861 ; pro. from 
sergt Co. A to oom.-eergt Dec 24, 1864, to 2d lieut Co. H May 20, 1865 ; 
reteran. 



Commissary-sergeant. Lewis P. Hays, must In Oct 1, 1861 ; pro. from 
corp. Co. K May 30, 1865; must out July 1, 1865; reteran. 

Hospital steward, P. F. Hyatt, must in Nor. 27, 1861; pro. to heap, 
steward UAA. Jan. 23, 1863. 

Hospital steward, J. J. Briggs, must In Oct. 4, 1861; pro. to hosp. 
steward March 1, 1863; to 2d lieut Co. B March 28, 1864; reteran. 

Hospital steward. B. 8. 8tephenson, must, in March 1, 1866; must out 
with regt. July 1, 1865. 

The regiment was engaged in provost guard duty, 
guarding railroads, etc., at Annapolis, Md., until 
April 18, 1862, when it was sent to the front, and sta- 
tioned for some time along the Manassas Gap Rail- 
road. During the summer of 1862 it was actively 
engaged in the campaign under Gen. Pope, and was 
in the battles at Cedar Mountain, Rappahannock 
Station, where it bore the brunt of the battle, Thor- 
oughfare Gap, where, supported by part of Gen. Rick- 
ette' division, it held the Gap against HilFs whole 
corps, and prevented the annihilation of Pope's army, 
Second Bull Run and Chantilly, after which it took 
part in the battles at South Mountain and Antietam. 
To write the history of the regiment from this time 
on would be to write a history of the Army of the 
Potomac, as it continued actively engaged in that 
army until it was finally dissolved, and space will 
only permit a brief mention of the principal engage- 
ments and actions it participated in, which are as fol- 
lows: Fredericksburg, Chancellorsviile, Gettysburg, 
Mine Run, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, 
Tolopotomy, Cold Harbor, Bethesda Church, Norfolk- 
Railroad, Petersburg, Weldon Railroad, raid to Hick- 
ford, Dabney 's Mills, Hatcher's Run, Boydtown Plank- 
Road, Gravelly Run, Five Forks, and finally at Ap- 
pomattox, where Gen. Lee's army surrendered. On 
Jan. 1, 1864, it re-enlisted as a veteran regiment for 
three years more, and came home in February, 1864, 
on furlough to recruit. Its thinned ranks were ra- 
pidly filled, and it again returned to the front. It 
left Harrisburg in November, 1861, with nine com- 
panies, numbering in the aggregate about seven hun- 
dred men. The tenth company joined it Aug. 27, 
1862. The whole number belonging to the regiment 
and taken upon its rolls was nineteen hundred and 
eighty, showing that about eleven hundred and fifty 
joined as recruits or were transferred to its ranks after 
its organization. When it was finally discharged, 
July 6, 1865, it only numbered three hundred and 
thirty-two, showing that about sixteen hundred and 
fifty were lost by deaths, losses in battles, discharges, 
etc. This was the oldest regiment in the service from 
Pennsylvania, being the only one whose old organi- 
zation and number was continued, and there being 
the Eleventh Reserves and Eleventh Cavalry in the 
field from this State, this regiment was generally 
known and distinguished from the others as the " Old 
Eleventh." Of the gallantry, and general good sol- 
dierly conduct of the officers and men of this veteran 
regiment, the long list of battles and the great num- 
ber killed and wounded therein speak more forcibly 
than language. Of Col. Coulter we shall not speak in 
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too high terms of praise ; bat his reputation is safe 
with the men he commanded, and they and the offi- 
cers under whom he served will always commend him 
for his personal disregard of danger, his kindness of 
heart, and his excellent management of the regiment 
under all the toying circumstances to which it was 
exposed. His vigorous constitution was seriously 
shattered by three severe wounds, received respec- 
tively at Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and Spottsylva- 
nia, and for his gallant course in action he received 
the sobriquet of " Fighting Dick Coulter/' by which 
he was almost universally known both in the Con- 
federate and Union armies. 

For the rosters of the Westmoreland companies of 
this regiment, see Appendix " R." 

The Regimental Colors.— The State flag was 
presented to the regiment by Governor Curtin, Nov. 
20, 1861, and placed in the hands of Sergt. Charles 
H. Foulke, of Company: A, who carried it until 
Aug. 11, 1862, at Cedar Mountain, where he was acci- 
dentally wounded in the foot, when it was placed in 
the hands oi Ser b «. Robert H. Knox, of Company C, 
who carried it August 21st to 24th, at Rappahannock 
Station, August 28th, at Thoroughfare Chip, and Au- 
gust 80th, at Second Bull Run, where he was severely 
wounded, losing his right leg, the flag passing on the 
field into the hands of 1st Sergt Samuel S. Bierer, 
of Company C, who was immediately wounded. 
It was then taken by 2d Lieut. Absalom Schall, of 
Company C, who was severely wounded, when it was 
again taken by Sergt Samuel S. Bierer, of Company 
C, who carried it to Centreville. Daniel Matthews 
carried it September 1st, at Chantflly, September 14th, 
at South Mountain, September 16th and 17th, at An- 
tietam, where he was severely wounded, and it was 
taken by Private William Welty, of Company C, who 
was almost immediately killed. It was then delivered 
to Corp. Frederick Welty, of Company C, who was 
soon severely wounded and obliged to leave it on the 
field, where it remained some time, all of the men 
near it having been killed or wounded. It was next 
carried by 2d Lieut. Edward H. Gay, of Company F, 1 

1 Gam. Idwaid H. Oat, born In Donegal township, Westmoreland 
0o. f Pa^ Stth October, 1842, was the son of John and Elisabeth Gey. In 
the year 1858 he entered the Bspublica* printing-office at Qreensburg, 
and on the next day after his apprenticeship had expired enlisted for 
the three months* service in Gapt. Richard Coulter's company. At the 
end of this service he re-enlisted at Youngs town on the 27th November, 
1M1, nnder Gapt John B. Keenan, and was mustered into the United 
States service at Harrlsbnrg. In January was appointed sergeant- 
major, in March he received the appointment of second lieutenant in 
Company F, and on the lftth of October (1861) he was commissioned as 
captain, ail within eleven months, and when he was not twenty years of 
age; During the last three years in which he wss in the service he was 
In thirteen engagements and was wounded three times. The engage- 
ments and dates are as follows : Gedar Mountain, Aug. 9, 1862 ; Rappa- 
hannock Station, Aug. 21, 1862; Thoroughfare Gap, August 28; Bull 
Ban, August 30; Chantilly, September 1 ; South Mountain Gap, Septem- 
ber 14; Ad tietam, September 17; Frederlcktburg, December IS; with 
Barnside*s advance, Jan. 20, 1863; Rappahannock, April 30 to May 2; 
Chancellorsvllle, May 2-6; Gettysburg, July 1,2; Morton's Ford, Octo- 
ber 10; Mine Run, November 28 to December 1. 

At Antietam he was twice wounded, in the arm and la the side, but 



who received two gunshot-wounds, and most bravely 
passed the flag to Sergt Henry Bitner, of Company 
E, who retained it until the close of the action. 
Dec 12 and 13, 1862, at the battle of Fredericksburg, 
it was carried by Corp. John V. Kuhns, of Com- 
pany C, until he was three limes severely wounded, 
losing his left leg. It wss then borne by Cyrus W. 
Chambers, of Company C, who was killed, when it 
was taken by Corp. John W. Thomas, of Company C, 
who was also severely wounded. It was brought off 
the field by Capt. Benjamin F. Haines, of Company 
B. Corp. John H. McKalip, of Company C, was 
next made color-bearer, who carried it April 30th to 
May 6, 1868, at Chancellorsville, and July 1st at 
Gettysburg, where he was severely wounded in a 
charge upon Iverson's North Carolina brigade, the 
flag falling among some bushes, where it was after- 
wards discovered by Private Michael Kepler, of Com- 
pany D, who carried it during the remainder of the 
engagements, July 1st, 2d, and 3d, and also at Mine 
Run, Dec. 1, 1863. In April, 1864, he being sick and 
absent, it was delivered to Corp. J. J. Lehman, of 
Company D, who carried it May 5th and 6th, in the 
Wilderness, and May 8th at Spottsylvania, where he 
was killed, and the flag was brought off the field by 
2d Lieut. McCuthen, of Company F. The next color- 
bearer, whose name has not been ascertained, was 
severely wounded in the foot May 12th, at Spottsyl- 
vania. Corp. William Matthews, of Company C, car- 
ried it during the remainder of the engagement at 
Spottsylvania, and at North Anna, Cold Harbor, 
Bethesda Church, in front of Petersburg, Weldon 
Railroad, and bore it in the Hick ford raid until 
December, 1864; Feb. 6 and 7, 1865, at Hatcher's 
Run and Dabuey's Mills ; March 28th, Quaker Road ; 
March 30th, White Oak Ridge; April 1st, Five 
Forks ; April 9th, Appomattox Court-House, and until 
May 28, 1865, when he was honorably discharged. 
John C. Scheurman, of Company A, then carried it 
until the regiment was mustered out of service, July 
7, 1865. It was delivered to the State authorities at 
Harrisburg, and July 4, 1866, it was formally returned 
to the Governor at Philadelphia upon the occasion 
of the public return of all the State flags. 

such wss his interest in hti men and In the engagement that his superior 
officer had to order him peremptorily from the field before he would go, 
though bis wounds were severe. At Gettysburg he was badly wounded 
in the hand, aud in the fight his sword was shot from his grasp and his 
hand very much shattered. He was only absent on leave twice, a period 
of ten days each time. 

He had come home on a snort furlough, but detailed on the recruiting 
service, he went at once to work without giving himself the necessary 
amount of rest from his arduous labors. In the midst of his duties he 
was taken sick with smallpox, two weeks before his death. He gradu- 
ally sunk under the disease, and on Saturday, tLe 12th of March, 1864, 
be died at Greensburg, aged twenty-one years, four months, and twelve 
days. His remains, accompanied by relatives, many members of his 
company and other companions in arms, and a vast concourse of citizens, 
were conveyed to the St Clair Cemetery on Sunday afternoon, where, 
with other becoming services, they were interred with the honors of 
war. A fine marble shaft covered with appropriate emblems and in- 
scriptions rises over his remains. 
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FOURTIKNTH REGIMENT ( Tkrm Memth*' Mm). 

This regiment was formed at Camp Cartin, of 
companies raised in various sections of the State. 
The men had been recruited, or rather accepted, for 
the outpouring everywhere was at the flood tide, at 
periods varying from the 15th to the 30th of April. 
John W. Johnston, of Youngstown, former captain 
of Company C, and wjio had been a captain of volun- 
teers in the Mexican war, was colonel. The regiment 
organised at Harrisburg, April 80, 1861, and was mus- 
tered out of service August 7th following. It served 
under Gen. Patterson in the region of Martinsburg, 
Charleston, and Banker Hill, in which region it was 
when news was received of the battle of Bull Run. 
After its term of service, nearly all of its officers and 
men re-entered the service in various Pennsylvania 
organisations. 1 Captain Johnston's company from 
Youngstown, for the most part,' entered the Eleventh 
Regiment upon its organisation, and are identified 
with its history. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT ( 7V#« >Ws» 8ervu»). 
]£arly in June, 1861, Col. John W.Geary (who had 
served in the Mexican war, was a native of this 
county, and afterward Governor of the State) ob- 
tained permission from President Lincoln to raise in 
Pennsylvania a regiment of volunteers to serve three 
years. He accordingly established a camp at Oxford 
Park, in Philadelphia, and on the 28th of that month 
tne Twenty-eighth Regiment, which was uniformed 
and equipped at his own expense, was mustered into 
the service of the United States. It re-enlisted as a 
veteran organisation, and was -mustered out July 18, 
1865, near Alexandria, Va. This regiment partici- 
pated in the battles of Bolivar, Front Royal, Second 
Bull Bun, Cedar Mountain, Antietam, Gettysburg, 
Ghancellorsville, Lookout Mountain, Peach -Tree 
Creek, and in Sherman's march to the sea, and 
achieved a name for its gallantry and services hardly 
surpassed by that of any other organisation in the 
Union army. At Lookout Mountain, Capt. £. R. 
Geary (son of the old. colonel of this regiment), of 
Knapp's Battery, attached to the Twenty-eighth, was 
killed while sighting his gun, pierced by a rifle-ball 
through his forehead. The officers and men from 
this county wjre: 

Colonel, J<*» W. Geary, rank from Jut S8, 1881 ; pro. to arlfwgen., 
U. a V, April So, IStt; wonoded at Bolivar, Oadar Mountain. and 
Ohsaosll tHo; pro. to maj.-«an. Jaa. 12, lfttt. 

Major, Bobwt Warden, mast in Jaoo 29th at capt of Co. B; pro. to 
major April So, IStt; dtod la Winchester, Va, Jane SO, 1862. 

Assistant surgeon, WillUM Logan, with rank from Juno 28, 1881; re- 
signed Bnpt.se, 1882. 

FORTIETH EEOIMKNT— "ELEVENTH RESERVE" — 
( Thr— Yiarf Aerates). 

The companies comprising this regiment were re- 
cruited, A in Cambria, B and £ in Indiana, and D 



i Jbr footer of tan Westmoreland 



in Butler, F in Fayette, G in Armstrong, H and I in 
Westmoreland, and Kin Jefferson County. Most of 
them were raised for the three months' service, but 
failing of acceptance still preserved their organisa- 
tions, and when the Call for the Reserve Corps was 
issued marched to the rendezvous at Camp Wright, 
near Pittsburgh. It was mustered in July 1, 1861, at 
the park, Washington City; where it had arrived June 
26th. It was mustered out June 14, 1864, at Pitts- 
burgh, and its veterans and recruits transferred to the 
One Hundred and Ninetieth Regiment. It bravely 
participated in the following battles : Mechanicsville, 
Gaines' Mill, Charles City Cross-Roads, Malvern Hill, 
Second Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Gettysburg, Williamsport, Bristoe Station, 
Rappahannock Station, New Hope Church, Mine 
Run, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, Beth- 
esda Church, and other smaller engagements. It was 
assigned to the Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. George G. 
Meade, of the Reserve Corps, Maj.-Gen. George A. 
McOall, and was thus associated with the Third, 
Fourth, Seventh, and Thirteenth ("Bucktail") Re- 
serve Regiments, which with it composed this cele- 
brated brigade. The field-officers from Westmoreland 
County were: 1 

Colonel, Thomas F. GnUaghcr, rank from July 2, 1881 ; disch . Doe. 12, 
1882, for wonndo received at Sooth Mountain, Sept 14, 1881 ; pro. hreret 
brig.-geo. Heron 18, 1888. 

Qoartermester, Hugh A. Torrance, rank from Juna 21, 1861; pro. from 
2d Haul Co. 1 to q.m. July 2, 1881; to lat Unut. March 1, 1888; to 
brevet capt. March 18, 1886. 

Chaplain, Adam Torrance, from *«*.8, 1882, to Hot. 10, 1888; re- 



FOBTY-FIRST MGIBflBNT— '^TWELFTH M6BRVE"— 
(Thrf r«ofV Aroiot). 

The companies raised for this regiment, raised 
primarily for the three months 1 service, but not ac- 
cepted, rendezvoused at Camp Curtin. It was organ- 
ized July 25, 1861, mustered into service Aug. 10, 

1861, and mustered out June 11, 1864, and its veterans 
and recruits transferred to the One Hundred and 
Ninetieth Regiment Its fiat colonel was John H. 
Taggart, of Philadelphia, who was succeeded July 8, 

1862, by Martin D. Hardin, of the State of Illinois. 
Its chaplain was Rev. Obadiah H. Miller, of this 
county, appointed June 18, 1862, and who resigned 
Jnne 9, 1868. It was first attached to Col. John S. 
McCalmont's Third Brigade of Oen. McCalFs di- 
vision, in connection with the 'Tenth, Sixth, and 
Ninth Pennsylvania Reserve Regiments. Ite gal- 
lantry was exhibited on many battle-fields, and 
particularly at Drainesville, Mechanicsville, Chicka- 
hominy, Charles City Cross-Roads, South Mountain, 
Antietam, Gettysburg, and in the campaign under 
Gen. Grant at Wilderness, etc., that led to the sur- 
render of Lee and the Confederate forces. For roster 
see Appendix " R." 



soMleri In thlf regiment, see Ap- * Tor list of men from thlf county serving in the Fortieth, see Ap- 
pendix , *R. M 
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FIFTY-THIRD RMIMBHT (Tkrm Y—W 8~mm). 

On Aug. 21, 1861, John R. Brooke, of Montgomery 
County, was commissioned colonel of this regiment 
On NoTember 7th it moved to Washington, and en- 
camped north of the Capitol On the 27th it crossed 
the Potomac, went into camp near Alexandria, and 
wae assigned to a brigade commanded by Gen. Wil- 
liam H. French, in the First Division of Maj.-Gen. 
Israel B. Richardson, 8eoond Corps, Maj.-Gen. £. V. 
Sumner. It remained here during the winter of 
1861-62, and was with the army of the Potomac in 
its advance in March, 1862, arriTing at Msnsssas Junc- 
tion, which had been eradiated by the rebels, the 12th. 
It participated in the battles of Fair Oaks, York- 
town, Gibes' Mill, Savage's Station, White Oak 
Swamp, Malvern Hill, Antietam, Bristoe Station, 
Ohancellorsville, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Mine 
Run, Wilderness, Po River, Spottsylvania, North 
Anna, Tolopotomy, Cold Harbor, Strawberry Plains, 
Beam's Station, .and Deep Bottom. It was organised 
Not. 7, 1861, re-enlisted as a veteran organization, 
and was mustered out June 80, 1866, near Alexandria, 
Va. Lieut-Col. George C. Anderson, promoted from 
second to first lieutenant, Sept. 17, 1862; to major, 
Sept 20, 1864; to lieutenant-colonel, Nov. 10, 1864; 
mustered out with regiment 1 

SIXTY-FOURTH REGIMENT— FOURTH CAVALRY— 
{T\rm Y*ar»' Soviet). 

This regiment was recruited under the direction of 
Dsvid Campbell, of Pittsburgh, in compliance with 
authority granted by Governor Curtin, Sept 4, 1861. 
Company A was recruited in Northampton County ; 
B, £, and G in Allegheny; C and D in Westmore- 
land and Indiana ; H, I, K, and L in Venango ; and 
M in Luzerne. The State colors were presented by 
Governor Curtin, in person, at Camp Campbell, Sept 
20, 1861. It was organised at Harrisbnrg from August 
to October, 1861, re-enlisted as a veteran organiza- 
tion, and was mustered out of service July 1, 1866, 
at Lynchburg, Va. It took part in the Peninsula 
campaign, and participated in the following engage- 
ments: Gaines' Mill, Charles City Cross -Roads, 
Hedgesville, Antietam, Markham Station, Kelly's 
Ford, Middleburg, Gettysburg, Upperville, Shep- 
herdstown, Trevilian Station, Todd's Tavern, 8ulphur 
Springs, Deep Bottom, St Mary's Church, Ream's 
Station, Stony Creek Station, Boydton Roads, Wyatt's 
Farm, and Bellefield. At St Mary's Church, June 
24, 1864, the gallant Col. Covode, while issuing his 
orders and directing the fight, was shot down by a 
party of the enemy, whom, in their partial conceal- 
ment, he had mistaken for his own. He was carried 
from the field, and much against his own will, nearly 
three miles to the rear, but in a desperate final rally 
of the enemy he fell into their hands. His wounds 
were mortal, and he expired on the following day. 

i Snt imtor Id Appendix M E." 



Darkness put an end to the contest, and enabled the 
division to retire in safety. This regiment here lost 
eighty-seven in killed, wounded, and missing. After 
crossing the James River, a scouting party, headed 
by Lieut John C. Paul, penetrated the enemy's lines 
to ascertain the place of burial of the remains of Col. 
Covode. This having been discovered and reported 
to Gen. Gregg, he ordered a party of thirty with am- 
bulances to proceed under cover of darkness and 
bring in his body and any of our wounded who could 
still be found, Capt Frank H. Parke volunteered to 
accompany the party, which successfully accomp- 
lished the object assigned it without molestation. 

Qoloni l , O w m B. Orvodt, pro. font onptoJn of Oontnnnj D to anjnr 
March It, 1S6S; to H— ton tnt onlonn I Dm, 6. 1*63; to cotonn I May 66, 
ISM; Ullnint St. MniytOknreh.Vn^Jnae 94,1664. 

Mnjnr. Jtmm B. TriMtto, rarignni Ann . 6, 166S. 

Mn)f, tawT, r^nln,pfo.ftnnicnntoJnnfCnnqM^Dtonn^ocSnpt. 
6, ISM; to brwt Hnntonnnt-oolonnl March IS, IMS. 

Major, M. J. Horrcli, pro. from captain of Company Jane 6, 1866. 

Adjutant, WUHam B. McBroy, pro. to Mrgcaot-aMJor Jane 14, 1666 ; 



Chaplain, Henry Q. Qmhas, front Mot. ts, IMS, to Sapt tt, 1864. 

SEVENTY-FOURTH REGIMENT (Tkr~ Y-r*> Strcic). 

Early in the summer of 1861, when the government 
was in pressing need of troops, the design wss formed 
of recruiting in Pittsburgh and vicinity a regiment to 
be composed of German citizens. A spirited appeal 
for pecuniary aid to prosecute the enterprise in an edi- 
torial in the Evening Chronicle so aroused the people's 
feelings that in a single day the requisite funds were 
secured, the Economy Society contributing, unasked, 
the sum of five hundred dollars. Having received 
the proper authority from the War Department, the 
committee in charge, headed by 1. 1. Siebuck, Joseph 
Abel, Joseph G. Siebuck, and Charles McKnight, 
citizens of Pittsburgh, commenced recruiting, and in 
three weeks' time had a regiment of nearly the requi- 
site number ready for acceptance by the government. 
A portion of the regiment re-enlisted, seven new com- 
panies were assigned to it in March, 1866, and it was 
mustered out of service Aug. 29, 1865, at Clarksburg, 
West Va, It participated in the battles of Chancel- 
lorsville snd Gettysburg, in the latter of which its 
loss was one hundred and thirty-six. It afterwjunds 
saw service in South Carolina, and was subsequently 
stationed at Forts Ethan Allen andey*rcy, where it 
performed duty as heavy artillery. 

EIGHTY-FOURTH REGIMENT (farce lWt» Srmiet). 

This regiment was organized at Harrisburg from 
Nov. 22, 1861, to Oct 1, 1862. Its re-enlisted men, 
recruits, etc., were transferred to the, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment Jan. 18, 1866, and mustered out of service 
with that organization June 29, 1865, near Washing- 
ton, D. C. It participated in the battles of Win- 
chester, Front Royal, Fort Republic, Second Bull 
Run, Fredericksburg, Chancellors vi He, Kelly's Ford, 
Mine Run, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, 
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Tolopotomy, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, Strawberry 
Plains, Deep Bottom, and Poplar Spring Church. 1 

oompamt a 

The following sketch of Company C of the Eighty- 
fourth Regiment, the only company of Westmoreland 
troops in that command, has been specially prepared 
for this Yolume from materials in possession of some 
of its surviving members : 

When the call came for volunteers and every com- 
munity manifested that restlessness incident to war, 
no place was more moved than the western portion of 
Ligonier Valley, comprising Ligonier, Cook, and 
Donegal townships. J. J. Wirsing and W. Logan 
concluded to raise a company, and rode through the 
country and solicited enlistments. This canvass re- 
sulted in the enlistment of forty men. James J. 
Wirsing was offered the captaincy in consideration of 
services in securing the enrollment, but on account of 
his youth he would not accept, and W. Logan was 
chosen captain, A. Douglass first, and J. J. Wirsing 
second lieutenant Before the company, however, 
had seen active service J. J. Wirsing became its com- 
manding officer. 

The following is a full list of the members of Com- 
pany at its organisation : 

Captain, William Logan, resigned. 
Lieutenant, A. Douglass, resigned. 

Lieutenant, J. J. Wining, promoted to captain, and mattered oat a pris- 
oner of war. 

Si 



WHUam Hsjs, promoted to second nontenant; wounded; discharged. 
Joseph McM— tors, promoted to second lieutenant; wounded; returned 



John Stone, promoted to eeoond sergeant; woonded ; discharged. 

Robert R. Roberta, discharged. 

Charles MoOeere, dieoharged. 

Matthew Campbell, transferred to Inralld Corps; returned, 

Herman Hints, dlsoharged. 

., OoiFOlALt, 

John Felgar, returned. 

Moses Clark, returned. 

Jacob B. Barrone, wounded; diecharged. 

George Hofler, retarned with company. 

Peter J. Ktsler, transferred to Veteran Beseire Corps. 

BU Johnston, returned with company. 

Jeremiah Wirsing, disabled and discharged. 

Joseph 8. Hood, discharged. 

DmtmMzn. 
Austin Biogler, returned with company. 



Michael fry, discharged. 



Waoohbs. 
Pritatks. 



Mormon Anktny, returned with company. 

William Akers, trantferred from Company A ; killed. 

Aaron Brougher, wounded and retarned. 

Jacob Biakey, wounded and discharged. 

Jodah Baldwin, returned. 

Adam Bales, retarned. 

IteJeh Campbell, diecharged. 

John K. Campbell, returned. 

John Cramer, retarned. 

Beed A. Doaglest, returned. 

John Douglass, returned. 

George 8. Freeman, killed at Chancellonville. 

Michael Fry, Jr, diecharged. 

* See roottr in Appendix M B." 



John Geisey, returned. 

Jeme Hofler, traneferred to Veteran Beterre Corps. 

Ill Herman, returned. 

George Hays, killed at ChanoallortTille. 

Clement H. Hays, discharged. 

Jeremiah Hofler, killed at SpottayWanls, 

John Heine, wounded; returned. 

Samuel Hofler, returned. 

John Johtieton, returned. 

Jacob Johnston, killed before Richmond. 

Uriah Johnston, discharged. 

James Kesler, died. 

Samuel Kunkle, returned. 

Daniel Kuhnt, traneferred to Yeteran Beterre Corps. 

Henry Knox, transferred to Yeteran Beterre Corps. 

Jacob M. Knox, dieoharged. 

George Kittell. discharged. 

Daniel Kern, diecharged. 

Isaac A. Moore, returned. 

Bobert McLerain, died. 

George A. Miller, died. 

Bobert C. Moore, diecharged. 

Edward Montecue, returned. 

William Miller, returned. 

Martin Miller, killed at Fredericksburg. 

Josiah Moore, returned. 

Adam Monl, died. . 

Noah Miller, returned. 

Daniel M. Miller, died. 

Jamee Martheny, diecharged. 

Marshall Moody, died. 

John Mickey, died. 

John Matthews, died. 

Henry Medrow, retarned. 

Bdwerd Nichols, died. 

William 0. Payne, returned. 

William Paden, discharged. 

William Queer, wounded and returned. 

Perry H. Boad m an, discharged. 

Thomas Richards, wounded and discharged. 

George D. Beece, died. 

Henry H. 8mith, returned. 

Heury Stone, wounded and died at ChanceUorsrille. 

Paul 8hawley, diecharged. 

Jonathan 8bawley, wounded at Chancellorarille ; returned. 

John Bhults, wounded ; discharged. 

Joseph Showman, discharged. 

Jno. W. White, diecharged. 

William G. Wiatinger, discharged. 

Harrison Wfminger,* returned. 

Bdwerd Walters, retarned. 

The company was ordered to Harrisburg, bat re- 
ported too late to be accepted in the call. Lieut. 
Wirsing called on Hon. H. D. Foster, of Greensburg, 
and secured his aid in getting the company passed 
into service. Mr. Foster telegraphed A, G. Cur- 
tin, then Governor of Pennsylvania, who answered 
that the company could not be received. He then 
sent to the Secretary of State with the same result, 
then telegraphing to the Secretary of War the com- 
pany was accepted and allowed to recruit its number 
to the maximum, eighty men. Mr. Foster, for this 
kind service, not only gratuitously but cordially ren- 
dered, was kindly remembered, for by a unanimous 
vote Company C was named the " Foster Guards." 

Company C then pitched its first tents near the 
grounds of a religious camp-meeting at Stahlstown, 
Westmoreland Co. Here the company received en- 
listsments rapidly, and soon numbered seventy men. 
There it was that the first march was taken, viz., from 
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Stahlstown to Ligonier. After an additional increase 
of twenty men the company was taken to Latrobe in 
wagons furnished by the kind citiiens of Ligonier. 
At Latrobe the company took the cars for Harris- 
burg, the rendesyous of Pennsylvania troops. Here 
the company was drilled and became soldiers of the 
camp. The duties of camp life, the drill, and, most 
of all, a soldier's diet, worked a change ; home-sick- 
ness, after the excitement wore away, made the boys 
long for the front, and it was the universal wish of 
the members of this company to join an old regiment 
which had seen active service, and they concluded to 
join the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
which had fought under Pope and Shields. 

The regiment was originally commanded by Col. 
Marry, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., who was killed st Win- 
chester in an engagement with the rebels under Gen. 
"Stonewall" Jackson. At this time the regiment 
was lying at Arlington Heights, opposite Washing- 
ton City, and at the former home of the illustrious 
rebel chieftain, Gen. Robert E. Lee. The regiment as 
well as the entire army presented a dilapidated ap- 
pearance as it lay scattered over the Heights. It had 
just returned from Pope's retreat from Winchester 
without half of the necessary clothing for comfort, 
and if any one entertained an opinion that a soldier's 
life was a round of pleasure, he modified that opinion 
without notifying his comrades. 

In September, 1862, the regiment marched into 
Washington and took the cars for Point of Rocks, 
where they crossed the Potomac, and marched to 
Fredericksburg, Va. On the 13th day of December 
they crossed the Rappahannock and engaged in the 
battle of Fredericksburg. In this terrific battle quite 
a large number of the men were killed, wounded, and 
missing. The historian has already written the his- 
tory of this terrible engagement, the crossing of the 
army, the encounter, the stealthy retreat. Company 
C, notwithstanding the defeat, entered the dwellings 
vacated by the rebels and played on the pianos, 
cooked their meals on their stoves, and, although, un- 
welcome tenants, made themselves at home. Tfiey 
were among the last to recross the river and go into 
camp, which proved to become their winter-quarters. 
It was from here they could view the sign-boards 
erected and painted with inscriptions to further hu- 
miliate and deject the Union army. The company 
also took part in Burnside's fruitless attempt to march 
a second time. At the battle of Chancellorsville the 
company fought on the enemy's right. The Eleventh 
Corps breaking left Jackson on the rear, changed 
front to rear, Saturday night, May 2, 1863. On Sun- 
day morning New York troops broke, and the Eighty- 
fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, with two other small 
regiments, retook the position and drove the enemy 
back, and for the first time fought from behind 
breastworks. At about noon the enemy moved 
around to the left and surrounded the command 
spoken of on three sides, and firing into the rear 



within fifty yards. Finding it impossible to hold the 
position, in attempting to move the enemy captured 
at least half of the Eighty-fourth, but with the aid of 
some troops the enemy was taken prisoners, and when 
being marched off the, rebels were reinforced, and in 
a hand-to-hand conflict the rebels captured their own 
men which had been captured by the Union troops, 
besides taking many prisoners. This was a disas- 
trous conflict for the Eighty-fourth, going into the 
battle with four hundred men, and coming out with less 
than one hundred and fifty. Company C had several 
killed, two officers and five men wounded, and nine 
taken prisoners. After this battle, which lasted sev- 
eral days, the army found itself on the north side of 
the Rappahannock, and in a short time set out for 
Pennsylvania, marching through Virginia, crossing 
the Potomac River at Edmunds' Ferry, marching at 
night up the tow-path. During all this time it was 
raining incessantly, and when the regiment arrived 
at Men oh easy Creek, at about 2 o'clock p.m., the men 
nearly all had "given out," and only twenty were 
there to stack arms when the regiment stopped. 
After resting at this place for some time, they marched 
with the army through Frederick, Md., and then to 
Taneytown, and at Gettysburg, Pa., the regiment 
was selected to guard the wagon-trains of the great 
army, the regiment being one of the smallest, having 
lost so heavily at Chancellorsville. A month priAr 
to this the commanding officer had ordered the regi- 
ment to guard the train, and this was almost disastrous 
to the men. A spy came into the camp near Man- 
chester, Md., and, after surveying the ground, was 
just in the act of leaving to bring the rebel cavalry, 
who were posted at South Mountain, to destroy the 
train, when he was discovered, and on being arrested 
passes from General Lee were found under a secret 
bottom of his tin cup. A court-martial was hastily 
convened, he was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death. He was hung on an apple-tree west of 
Frederick City, where he was still hanging when the 
army marched back into Virginia. He confessed his 
guilt, and said that all the time he wanted was five 
hours, and he would have had the entire train of the 
Army of the Potomac destroyed. 

The army was now on the march back after Lee, 
and brought up at United States Fording on the Rap- 
pahannock River. Here the company lay in camp 
until October, 1863, when the army fell back towards 
Washington ; the enemy followed and destroying the 
railroad again fell back. The Union army rebuilt 
the road up to Culpeper, and the Eighty- fourth 
Regiment went into camp near Brandy Station, and 
after building winter-quarters in the month of No- 
vember, they broke camp and marched across the Rap- 
pahannock and had a skirmish with the enemy. The 
regiment moved to left, and the division and two 
divisions of Warren's corps were selected to charge 
the enemy's works under the command of Warren. 
This was what was called Mine Run battle. The 
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enemy had built fortifications and felled trees in front, 
forming an abatis. This was to be made at daybreak, 
bnt fortunately it was postponed. All day long 
the boys would go out in front of the line and look 
at the enemy's works, which were not far distant, and 
speculate on the hazard of the undertaking. The 
command was agreeably surprised to be ordered 
back, when they recrossed the river and marched back 
to camp, and remained during the winter of 1868 
and 1864. It was in this camp the brigade's field and 
line officers built a large hall and had several balls ; 
the wives and sisters of the members of the command 
participated. After this the hall was turned over to 
the boys, who converted it into a theatre, and the 
minstrel troupes were largely attended. The army 
again broke camp May 1, 1864, burnt the hall that 
had seen so many pleasant eventB, laid aside festivity, 
and prepared for the march and battle. At this time 
Gen. Grant had taken charge of the army. The 
march was over the Rappahannock, and was soon 
again at Germania Fording and the old battle-ground 
of Fredericksburg. The company then examined the 
field to see traces of the former conflict, but found 
few places they could recognize. After resting for the 
night the command was again in motion, with loaded 
knapsacks, sixty rounds of cartridges, and five days' 
cations. This amount of rations was by no means a 
load ; it consisted of a few crackers, a little coffee, 
and piece of salt pork. They were not long in find- 
ing the enemy. The advance engaged them about 
noon, and the company came on them in the field 
or rather wood. This was the beginning of the 
Battle of the Wilderness. This battle-field was a 
hedge of small trees and underbrush. The boys 
threw up a breastwork of logs, stumps, and anything 
that would stop a bullet ; the sound of musketry was 
heard, but the line of battle was not visible. On the 
5th of May the company went into the fight about 
Hour o'clock p.m. ; had several men killed and wounded. 
On the morning of the 6th the battle opened furiously, 
and the Eighty-fourth Regiment advanced at daybreak, 
drove the enemy back, and held the position until 
about noon. During this fight the lines were formed so 
near the enemy that a member of Company C, George 
Hoffer, captured a rebel flag. The regiment was 
flanked about noon, and this caused the whole line 
to fall back pell-mell until it reached the log breast- 
works that they left in the morning. After reaching 
the works the boys collected together and had a lunch. 
A few shots from a thicket sent back the pickets with 
the cry that the enemy was advancing with their line 
of battle. The enemy had advanced so close on the 
Union pickets that the latter had scarcely crossed the 
works until the main line opened fire. Little artil- 
lery could be used owing to the trees, and the battle 
was waged by the use of small-arms. 

On the afternoon the regiment lost its commander, 
Col. Milton Upp, a grand soldier and a good officer, 
who was shot down while driving the enemy back. 



This fight lasted to nightfall, and the enemy fell back ; 
the boys engaged in burying their dead. They then 
threw up works near the plank-road and lay behind 
them all night. On the 9th moved to Todd's Tavern, 
and fought but little until May 12th. A detail of 
about one hundred men from different regiments was 
sent out to skirmish. They came up with the enemy's 
line and were shelled all afternoon. Next morning, 
May 12th, the Second Corps, commanded by the gal- 
lant Hancock, with the Sixth Corps, charged the ene- 
my's works at daybreak. The morning was wet, and 
a heavy fog rising ; the pickets were driven in with 
but few shots and raised the yell. The company 
charged on with the command until they reached the 
enemy's works. The enemy, taken by surprise, were 
routed and lost seven thousand prisoners and eigh- 
teen pieces of artillery. Among the prisoners was 
Gen: Johnston. 

Fighting continued all day long with a loss to the 
Eighty-fourth of fourteen killed and twenty-four 
wounded. Company C had two killed and several 
wounded. Marching an4 fighting then became the 
order or events of the day. This continued until the 
army arrived at Cold Harbor, Capt. J. J. Wirsing 
with a detail from a half-dozen regiments, nearly all 
strangers, was sent to establish a line, there being a 
break between our infantry and cavalry. Scarcely 
had the line been formed, prior to advancing, wherf 
the enemy sent their shells and opened battle, but the 
Union army crossed the James on transports and 
marched in front of Petersburg. 

Here it would be too tedious to recite the conflicts. 
One continuous conflict tells the history of the army 
before Petersburg. On the 15th of August, when the 
Eighty-fourth was crossing, the troops marched to the 
north side of the James, to what was known as " Deep 
Bottom," and engaged the enemy and suffered severely 
in killed and wounded. This movement was made 
to lead the enemy to move his force from* in front of 
Petersburg and leave Burnside to blow up the famous 
mines, which proved a failure. The regiment at the 
time the mine was sprung was in the front line, on 
the right of which the troops were slaughtered. Com- 
pany C did a great deal of hard marching during 
this time. Their right was with the Second Corps 
(Hancock's) in the Weldon Railroad battle. They 
were nearly surrounded by the rebels ; and on October 
the 2d, when within fifty yards of the works, Capt. 
Wirsing was severely wounded and left the field and 
taken prisoner, having been shot through the shoulder 
and thigh, and his comrades left him for dead. The 
regiment was repulsed. Col. Zinn was wounded with 
several of the command. 

Capt. Wirsing was taken to Richmond as a pris- 
oner, and never got back to his company. Company 
C, with its regiment, the same fall went on the 
" Apple Jack" raid, when they tore up miles of the 
Weldon Railroad. The regiment was afterwards 
consolidated with the Eifty -seventh Pennsylvania 
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Volunteers. Both regiments were nearly annihi- 
lated. They took an active part in the battle and 
marches that resulted in the surrender of Gen. Lee. 
In the spring of 1866 they were marched to Wash- 
ington, when transportation was furnished them to 
Harrisburg, and at that place were mustered out of 
service. Those who were left returned to their West- 
moreland homes, and were again honored citizens of 
our staid old county. 

ONB HUNDREDTH REGIMENT (Three Yeare* Service). 
The One Hundredth, or, as it was more commonly 
known, the " Round-Head Regiment," was recruited 
in the northwestern counties of the State, originally 
settled by the Round-Heads of the English Revolu- 
tion, and by Scotch-Irish covenanters. Daniel Less- 
ore, of New Castle, who had since 1882 been con- 
nected with the militia as a private or an officer r had 
served as captain aud adjutant of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment, received authority from the Secretary of War 
Aug. 6, 1861, to recruit a regiment of infantry from 
among the descendants of the Covenanters and of the 
men who had followed Cromwell, whose leading 
characteristics had been a devotion to the principles 
of liberty of person and conscience. It was organ- 
ised at Pittsburgh, Aug. 81, 1861, for three years, re- 
enlisted as a veteran organization, and was mustered 
out of service July 24, 1865, at Harrisburg. It 
nobly ngjuntaiiwd the reputation of its time-honored 
name 1$ gallant fighting at James Island, Second 
Bull Run, Chantilly, South Mountain, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, siege of Vicksburg, Jackson, Blue 
Springs, Campbell Station, siege of Knoxville, Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, 
Weldon Railroad, Poplar Spring Church, and 
Hatcher's Run. Lieut.-Col. David A. Leckey, pro- 
moted from captain Company M to major, Oct. 9, 
1861 ; to lieutenant-colonel, July 12, 1862 ; resigned 
Dec. 30, 1862. 

ONB HUNDRED AND FIFTH REGIMENT (Three Yeare' 
Service). 

Early in August, 1861, Amor A. McKnight, of 
Brookville, who had for some time previous com- 
manded a militia company, and who during the 
three months' service had led a company in the 
Eighth Regiment, received the requisite authority 
to raise a regiment for three years. Recruiting was 
immediately commenced, many re-enlisting from the 
returning regiments, and by the close of the month 
its ranks were full. It served three years, re-enlisted 
as a veteran organization, and was mustered out July 
11, 1865, at Washington, D. C. Its men were prin- 
cipally from the Congressional district then popularly 
known as the "Wild-Cat District," embracing the 
counties of Jefferson, which was most largely repre- 
sented, Clarion, and Clearfield, with one company from 
Westmoreland, were well formed and stalwart, and in- 
ured to hardships and privations in their struggles to 



subdue the forests. It was at once assigned to Jami- 
son's brigade of Heintselman's division (afterwards 
Kearney's). In March following it marched with the 
Army of the Potomac, under McClellan, and crossed 
the Chickahominy, where, on May 81st, it took part 
in the battle of Fair Oaks. Headley, in his War His- 
tory, says, " Napoleon's veterans never stood firmer 
under a devastating fire" than the officers and men of 
this regiment in this action. It lost forty* one killed, 
one hundred and fifty wounded, and seventeen miss- 
ing. It went into the battle of Gettysburg reduced 
in numbers to two hundred and forty-seven, out of 
whom one officer and fourteen men were killed, 
thirteen officers and one hundred and eleven, men 
wounded, and nine missing,— a loss of more than half 
its entire strength. It participated in the following 
other battles: Yorktown, Williamsburg, Glendale, 
Malvern Hill, Bristow Station, Second Bull Run, 
Chantilly, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Kelly's 
Ford, Mine Run, Po River, Spottsylvania, North 
Anna, Tolopotomy, Cold Harbor, Strawberry Plains, 
Deep Bottom, Poplar Spring Church, and Boydton 
Road. 

L4«at*nant-co)on*l, J. W. GtMMwalt, pro. from eapt of Oo. I to mqj.. 
Nor. », IMS, to 11*01.-001., Maj 4, IMS; *•* lUjlT.of w«w*iiw»lT»d 
at WlktonMM, May 6, ISM. 

Major, Mango M. Dick, pro. from oapt of Go. I, Sopi. SO, 1MI ; rta. 
Aog. 9, IMS. 

Aaatrtaot aorgooo, Gaorga W. Swing, rank from Aog. 4, IMS ; pro. to 
•org., 11Mb Bagt, April 7, 1MB. 

ONB HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH REGIMENT 

(Nine Month*' Sereiee). 

Its regimental organization was effected Aug. 19, 
1862, at Camp Curtin, and on the same evening went 
to Washington, and reported to Gen. Wadsworth. 
He assigned it to provost-guard duty by detachments 
in that city and Georgetown, where it remained until 
Feb. 16, 1863. It was then assigned to the First 
Brigade, Third Division, First Corps, and until the 
opening of the Chancel lors ville campaign was en- 
gaged in guard and picket duty. At the battle of 
Chancellorsville, although not actively engaged, it 
performed valuable services. It was mustered out 
May 24, 1863. The only field-officer from this county 
was Lieut.-Col. David L. McCulloch, promoted from 
captain Company F, Aug. 19, 1862. (See Appendix 
"R" for roster.) 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND REGIMENT 
( Three Yeare* Service). 

This regiment was organized at Harrisburg in Au- 
gust and September, 1862, for three years, and mus- 
tered out May 29, 1865, near Washington, D. C. It 
participated in the battles of Gettysburg, Fredericks- 
burg, Spottsylvania, North Anna, Wilderness, Peters- 
burg, and several other engagements. 

Chaplain William D. Moore, from Oct. 1, 1862, to 
Jan. 25, 1863. (See Appendix " R" for rosters.) 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-BIGHTH REGIMENT 
(Drafted Militia, Nine Month? Service). 

Thit regiment was raised in the counties of West- 
moreland, Fayette, Greene, Bearer, Allegheny, and 
Erie. The men rendezvoused at Camp Howe, near 
Pittsburgh, during the latter part of October, 1862, 
where the companies were organised. On December 
2d it left for Fortress Monroe, from whenoe it was or- 
dered to Newport News, where it remained two weeks, 
with the command of Gen. Corcoran. 

It was then ordered to Suffolk, Va., and was there 
assigned to Spinola's brigade, subsequently known as 
the "Keystone Brigade." From there the brigade 
went to Newberne, N. C. It was out upon several ex- 
peditions against the enemy, but did not come to 
battle. It afterwards relieved the garrison of Little 
Washington, where it remained until June 28th, when 
it was sent to Fortress Monroe, and thence to White 
House, to co-operate with forces under Gen. Dix in a 
demonstration towards Richmond. For nearly a week 
the troops were out upon this duty, and here the in- 
telligence was first received of the invasion of Penn- 
sylvania. It was then turned homeward towards the 
State, and occupied Maryland Heights, at Harper's 
Ferry, and joined Meade's army at Boonsboro' after 
the battle of Gettysburg. It was mustered out July 
2ft, 1868. 1 

OoIomI, Jdwph JMk, rmnk fttw Nor. St, 188*. 
Adjntnnt, Xmm ft, BwmU, rank from Nor. 23, 18*2. 

TWO HTODRBD AND SIXTH REGIMENT 
(One Year'e Service). 

This regiment was organised at Pittsburgh, Sept. 8, 
1864. Most all the field and line officers had seen 
service in other regiments, and the greater part of the 
men who served in the One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Regiment, nine months' service of 1862-68, now re- 
turned to service again in this regiment. Proceeding 
to the front, it was attached to the Eighteenth Corps, 
near Bermuda Hundred, but soon after moved to the 
north side of James River, and was assigned to duty 
with the Engineer Corps, and built Fort Brady, north 
of Dutch Gap. In the latter part of October it was 
assigned to the Third Brigade, First Division, Tenth 
Corps, and went into winter-quarters. Upon the re- 
organisation of the army corps it was attached to the 
Twenty-fourth Corps, and continued on duty with the 
Army of the James under Gen. Orth. Upon the 
evacuation of Richmond it was the first regiment to 
enter, the. city, and for a time did provost-guard duty 
there, and afterwards «t Lynchburg. 

Llenteoant-Colone), John T. Fulton, pro. from captain of Go. I, Sept. 9, 

ISM; nut ont June 26, 1S66. 
Aattatant surgeon, DeTid Alter, must, out June 28, 1886. 
Chaplain, John 0. High, mutt, out June 28, 1886. 

TWO HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH REGIMENT 
( One Tear'e Service). 

This regiment was organized at Camp Reynolds, 
in September, 1864, and soon after its organization 



1 8ee rofter in Appendix M B." 



moved to the front, and on the 20th was placed in the 
intrenchments at Bermuda Hundred, where it was 
incorporated with a provisional brigade in the Army 
of the James. On November 27th it joined the 
Army of the Potomac, on the south side of the Appo- 
mattox, and was assigned to the Second Brigade (Col. 
Matthews'), the Third Division (Gen. Hartranft's), 
Ninth Corps. It gallantly participated in the fight- 
ing around Petersburg, where, April 2, 1865, it lost 
four officers and seventeen men killed, four officers 
and eighty-nine men wounded, and twenty-one miss- 
ing, an aggregate loss of one hundred and thirty-five. 
It was mustered out June 2, 1865, at Alexandria, Va. 

Colonel, Junee H. Trimble, hon. diifa'd March 18, 1886. 

Mnjor, Angnttua A. Mechling, oom. Sd Uent March 19, 1886 ; not nraa- 
tared ; dleoh. May 8, 1866. 

Chaplain, John W. Plannett, rank from Oct. 6, 1884; rnnat. ont with 
raftt 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWELFTH REGIMENT— « SIXTH 
ARTILLERY"— {One Tear 1 a Service). 

This regiment was organized at Camp Reynolds, 
near Pittsburgh, Sept. 15, 1864, and two days later 
moved to Washington, where it was assigned to the 
Second Brigade of De Russy's division, which was 
garrisoning the defenses of the capital. On the 29th 
it was detached from the division and ordered to duty 
in guarding the portion of the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad lying between Alexandria and Man- 
assas, the several companies being stationed at inter- 
vals along the line, with headquarters at Fairfax 
Court-House. About the middle of November, Sheri- 
dan having cleared the Shenandoah Valley of the 
foes, this line was abandoned, and the regiment was 
ordered back to the defenses of Washington, being 
posted at Forte Marcy, Ward, Craig, Reno, Albany, 
Lyons, and others. It was mustered out June 18, 
1865. 

Chaplain, WilHnm D. Moore, from Sept 17, 1884, to Juno 18, 1886. 

MILITIA OF 1862. 
The militia organizations of the county in 1861 
were but few, but, such as they were, they formed the 
basis of organization of some of the companies of 
men recruited that year for the national service. 
The rebel army had no sooner achieved its triumph 
in the second battle of Bull Run than it hastened 
forward to the north and commenced crossing the 
Potomac. The southern border of Pennsylvania lay 
in close proximity, all unprotected, and by its rich 
harvests invited invasion. The Reserve Corps, which 
was originally organized for the State defense, had 
been called away to the succor of the hard-pressed 
army of McClellan upon the Peninsula, and was 
now upon the weary march, with ranks sadly thinned 
in the hard-fought battles of Mechanics ville, Gaines' 
Mill, Charles City Cross-Roads, and the second Bull 
Run, to again meet the foe, but powerless to avert 
the threatened danger. The result of the struggle on 

> See also roster in Appendix u B." 
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the plaint of Mtaim wis do sooner known than 
the helpless condition of the Bute, which had been 
apparent from the first, became a subject of alarm. 
September 4th, Governor Curtin issued a proclama- 
tion calling on the people to arm and prepare for de- 
fense. He recommended the immediate formation of 
companies throughout the State, and, for the purpose 
of drill and instruction, that after three p.m. of each 
daj all business houses should be closed. On the 
10th, the danger having become imminent, the enemy 
being already in Maryland, he issued a general order, 
calling on all able-bodied men to enroll immediately 
for the defense of the State, and to hold themselves in 
readiness to march at an hour's notice, to select offi- 
cers, to provide themselves with such arms as could 
be obtained, with sixty rounds of ammunition to the 
man, tendering arms to such as had none, and prom- 
ising that they should be held for service for such 
time only as the pressing exigency for State defense 
should continue. 

On the following day, acting under the authority 
of the President of the United States, the Governor 
called for fifty thousand men, directing them to 
report by telegraph for orders to move, and adding 
that further calls would be made as the exigencies 
jhould require. The people everywhere flew to arms, 
tod moved promptly to the State capital. On the 
14th the head of the Army of the Potomac met the 
enemy at South Mountain, and hurled him back 
through its passes, and on the evening of the 16th 
and day of the 17th a fierce battle was fought at An- 
tietam. In the mean time the militia had rapidly 
concentrated at Hagerstown and Ohambersburg, and 
Gen. John F. Reynolds, who was at the time com- 
manding a corps in the Army of the Potomac, had 
assumed command. Fifteen thousand men were 
pushed forward to Hagerstown and Boonsboro', and 
a portion of them stood in line of battle in close 
proximity to the field, in readiness to advance, while 
the fierce fighting was in progress. Ten thousand 
more posted in the vicinity of Greencastle and Oham- 
bersburg, and "about twenty-five thousand," says 
Governor Curtin, in his annual message, " were at 
Harrisburg, on their way to Harrisburg, or in readi- 
ness and waiting for transportation to proceed 
thither. 11 The Twenty-fifth Regiment, under com- 
mand of Col, Dechert, at the request of Gen. Hal- 
leck, was sent to the State of Delaware to guard the 
Dupont powder-mills, whence the national armies 
were principally supplied. But the enemy was de- 
feated at Antietam, and retreated in confusion across 
the Potomac. The emergency having passed, the 
militia regiments were ordered to return to Harris- 
burg, and, in accordance with the conditions on 
which they had been called into service, they were 
on the 24th mustered out and disbanded. Gen. Mc- 
Clellan, in a letter to Governor Curtin, thanking him 
for his energetic action in calling out the militia, 
said, — 



M FbrtuMtel jr, dmiHiinii rendered It Impossible for 
est foot upon the soil of Penasjlvnaln, bnt the Moral so] 
to »j amy by year aotfoa wat aoaa the less arffftrty 
wklea the people of Pvaa^ylvaafta res p ond! * * to yoar 
to the difcim of their frontier ao doabt eserdssd a 




Four companies of militia were raised in West- 
moreland, gathered together between September 4th 
and 12th, eight days. There were. men in some if 
not all of them who had already seen service in the 
early campaigns of the war, and while they were not 
called upon to contend with the foe in deadly strife, 
the uprising of an army in the space of a week in the 
State of Pennsylvania had an equally encouraging 
effect upon the weary troops of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and an equally disheartening effect upon the 
rank and file of the Confederate forces, beaten and 
driven back from the bloody field of Antietam. 1 

MILITIA OP 1803. 

In the spring of 1868, Gen. Lee, after repulsing the 
Federal attacks upon his stronghold at Fredericks- 
burg, planned a second invasion of Maryland and 
Pennsylania, the blow being mostly struck at the 
latter. Lee was several days in advance of the Union 
army, finding no considerable force in his way, cap- 
turing a portion of Gen. Milroy's force at Winchester, 
and compelling the balance to seek safety in the 
works on Maryland Heights, opposite Harper's Fertfy, 
he triumphantly marched into Pennsylvania. The 
small force in the way at all was that under Gen. 
Couch, with headquarters at Harrisburg, and Gen. 
Brooks' small force on the border of Western Penn- 
sylvania and extending to the Ohio. The general 
government seeing the danger called for troops from 
the nearest States, asking of Pennsylvania 50,000 
men. The people having become disheartened by 
rebel successes South responded slowly, no consider- 
able force of militia being organized until Lee's army 
was on Pennsylvania soil, levying contributions of 
money and material upon its defenseless towns, asking 
the town of York alone for $100,000 cash, of which 
it actually paid $28,000, besides food and clothing 
furnished. Very few regiments were raised until the 
decisive battle of Gettysburg was fought, from July 
1st to 3d. There was some dissatisfaction on the part 
of some of the troops on account of being mustered 
into United States service, and Governor Curtin, be- 
ing called upon, assured the troops that they would 
be discharged as soon as the danger to the State was 
averted, and, more than this, gave them the choice to 
elect to serve six months or during the emergency. 
There was not much demurring among the Westmore- 
land County men, whose companies, among the very 
first raised in the State, were sworn into the United 
States service on the plighted faith of the Governor 
that they would not be detained beyond the exigency 
calling them to arms. It furnished two cavalry and 

i See roster of Twenty-second Regiment in Appendix " R." 
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wren infantry companies, the latter being in the 
Fifty-fourth, Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth Regi- 
ments* The Fifty-fourth and Fifty-seventh were both 
assigned to the command of Gen. T. H. Brooks, and 
rendezvoused near Pittsburgh. The rebel cavalry 
leader, Gen. John H. Morgan, then on a raid through 
Indiana and Ohio, had by this time gone so far north 
as to make his escape somewhat doubtful, and the 
more so after Lee had been driven back defeated into 
Virginia. The Fifty-fourth and Fifty-seventh were 
both moved down the Ohio and posted at fords of the 
Ohio River, by some of which Morgan had hoped to 
make good his escape, the gunboats having effectually 
stopped him from crossing the river lower down, and 
he was also closely pursued by a land force under 
Gens. Shackleford and Hobson. Attempts to cross 
were made at several points, and some five hundred 
of his men had effected a crossing at different points 
on the river. These, with the loss of six hundred 
men as prisoners in the engagement at the ford above 
Pomeroy, had reduced his force very much, and made 
his chances of escape still less, and with the loss in 
prisoners at Belleville left him with scarcely a thou- 
sand men. In the race for life his scouts were con- 
stantly trying the passes to the fords if possible to 
find a way of escape, but found the militia regiment* 
so posted at each as to make it very hazardous to 
attempt even crossing. 

These regiments were rapidly moved from one ford 
to another by railroads, making quicker time than 
the rebels on horses, aud consequently were well 
posted at each ford in good time. At one point the 
Fifty-seventh Regiment captured the scouts sent to 
examine the fords. At Warren ton it was feared Mor- 
gan would cross, but the Fifty-seventh Regiment by 
a quick movement of some three miles reached the 
place, and being the first on the ground, Col. Porter 
so disposed his men that any force attempting a pass- 
age of the river must have done so under a concen- 
trated fire of the regiment in a space where not over 
six abreast could have formed to charge the obstructed 
path. Morgan then tried the position of the Fifty- 
fourth Regiment, but found it impracticable. The 
Ohio militia in the mean time were pressing the rebel 
chieftain closely, as also Gens. Shackleford and Hob- 
son in his rear. Being thus closely pursued and en- 
vironed, he surrendered to Gen. Shackleford, and the 
work and duties of the Pennsylvania regiments over, 
they were soon disbanded, save Col. Lininger's inde- 
pendent battalion, which was retained in service seven 
months, doing duty on railroad guard and at cross- 
ings on the Upper Potomac River, with headquarters 
at Green Spring Run, W. Va. It is to the credit 
of these hastily-summoned troops for State defense 
that there was a willingness to move out of the State 
when necessary for the welfare of the country, and 
there is no doubt but the militia force mustered at 
this time had a wholesome effect upon the general 
result, and had it been in the field promptly at the 



call of the President, might have added very materi- 
ally to the amount of material captured from Lee on 
his retreat, for there was but a small force in the Army 
of the Potomac in fit condition to follow and harass 
Gen. Lee in his retreat .Couch's militia, as well as 
Brooks', may have been laughed at as worthless, but 
we must not forget "what Washington, Gates, and 
Jackson severally did with militia; but though they 
had only been held in reserve or set to guarding 
trains, their presence would have had a wholesome 
moral effect/' and we do know they did good service 
in the campaign, those in the West rendering effectual 
help in the capture of Morgan and his troopers, and 
those in the East disputing every foot of advance of 
Lee's detached forces there, and we believe they would 
have prevented the crossing of the Susquehanna, even 
if Lee had not ordered his detached force under Gen. 
Early to return to the main body for the struggle with 
the Army of the Potomac at Gettysburg. Many of 
the men in these Westmoreland County companies of 
1863 had seen service before, having been discharged 
from regiments in the Army of the Potomac for 
wounds received in action, and had now so far recov- 
ered as to be able for duty on a short term ; others, to 
whom this service was the beginning, enlisted in regi- 
ments chat went to the front,* and proved by their 
future service that they had soldierly qualifications. 

FIFTY-FOURTH REGIMENT STATE MILITIA. 
This regiment was organized at Pittsburgh, July 4, 
and mustered out Aug. 17, 1863. 1 Colonel, Thomas 
F. Gallagher; Major, John McClintock. 

COLORED TROOPS. 
No colored companies were recruited in Westmore- 
land County, but a large number of its colored resi- 
dents enlisted in the United States service and served 
in the war. They went into several different organi- 
zations, but the largest part were assigned to the One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh United States Colored 
Regiment. It was formed from men enlisted and 
drafted in the State of Pennsylvania to serve one, 
two, and three years. It was organized at Camp Wil- 
liam Penn during the period extending from Aug. 
28 to Sept. 10, 1864. On arriving at the front it was 
incorporated with the Army of the James. It par- 
ticipated in the battle at Deep Bottom, and after the 
war was sent with other troops to Texas and posted 
on the Mexican frontier. On Sept 11, 1865, it was 
consolidated into a battalion of three companies, 
which was mustered out October 20th following. 

For rosters of troops of the regiments mentioned 
in this chapter, and dthers from Westmoreland 
County, see Appendix "R.* 

» See roster of this regiment In Appendix "R." 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

CANALS AND RAILROADS. 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Under the head of modern improvement* we shall 
in this chapter dwell at length upon those interests 
which have contributed to the prosperity of oar peo- 
ple, and have been so instrumental in the develop- 
ment of oar county. Of each of these interests we 
shall speak in detail. 

The problem of transportation and traffic has 
always exercised the inventive talent of men, and 
called into requisition the treasures and the labor of 
nations. At this day it is one of the greatest of the 
divisions of civil occupations. The number of men 
who are in the employ of the railways of the world, 
from the office of president to the occupation of road 
laborer, added to those who are in the employments 
of navigation, and of the many expediencies in the 
great cities devised for the moving of men and goods, 
the number of these exceeds the number of men who 
are enlisted in all the. armies of the world, while the 
talent, tho skill, the capital, and the resources which 
are within the reach and under the control of this 
great estate are far in excess of those of any other. 

Immediately after the close of the Revolutionary 
war the people very generally turned their attention 
to the subject of internal improvements, and chiefly 
to the matter of facilitating internal transportation. 
The steady tide of emigration from the seaboard to 
the Ohio Valley gave promise of an immense popu- 
lation in those regions. The channel of the Missis- 
sippi was then closed to Americans, because it was in 
the hands of a foreign nation, and this nation was one 
not on friendly terms with Americans. It was there- 
fore a subject which interested not only individuals 
and localities alone, but our State and the Union of 
States as well. 

As early as 1791 a " Society for Promoting the Im- 
provement of Roads and Inland Navigation" was in 
existence in Pennsylvania, and it «de voted much at- 
tention to the exploration of the various routes con- 
sidered most feasible for connecting the Delaware 
with the waters of the Ohio and the lakes. 

The discovery of new worlds, and the impetus 
given to the commerce of the ocean, stimulated the 
inventive faculties of modern Europe to introduce 
internal canals, after the manner of the Egyptians 
and Chinese, in whose countries this kind of high- 
way had been in successful use from the remotest 
times. Many of the plans which in the last century 



were introduced into Western Europe, although in- 
genious in their conception, were not practicable or 
successful. Of all these none were so valuable as 
those of our own Robert Fulton, whose name is in- 
separably connected with the introduction of steam 
navigation. 

Towards the latter part of the last century, in our 
own State, from time to time examinations were made 
of the courses of the principal rivers under the au- 
thority of the Assembly, and reports made thereon 
and submitted. Similar reports were made by neigh- 
boring States. All these investigations had in view 
the construction of a continuous work from one end 
of the State to the other by slack- water and canal, 
the waters of the East and West to be connected by 
means of roads over the Alleghenies. These roads 
were to be common turnpikes, and much ingenuity 
was exhausted to select the shortest route for a 
portage. 

The Union Canal, connecting the Schuylkill with 
the Susquehanna, was incorporated in 1791 and com- 
pleted in 1827. It was intended as part of a system 
to run to the lakes, but the design was never carried 
out. 

In 1824 the Assembly authorized the appointment 
of three commissioners to explore a route from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh for a canal. On the 11th of 
April following a board of canal commissioners wasj 
established. In 1826 the Legislature provided for the 
construction of the " Pennsylvania Canal" at the ex- 
pense of the State. It was to be commenced at the 
river Swatara, near Middletown, where the Union 
Canal ended, and built to the mouth of the Juniata, 
and from Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Kiskimin- 
etas. The design appears to have been to make both 
the Kiskiminetas and the Juniata navigable by slack- 
water. Three hundred thousand dollars was appro- 
priated in order to allow the canal commissioners to 
commence work. 

The committee which had been appointed by the 
Governor in pursuance of this act of Assembly to 
explore a route for a canal from Harrisburg to Pitts- 
burgh had reported the Juniata and the Conemaugh 
to be the most practicable route. The report was 
adopted and the work let. In the fall of 1827 water 
was let into the levels at Leechburg from the Seven- 
Mile or Leechburg Dam. But on account of in- 
numerable difficulties, arising from the incomplete- 
ness of the work, it took the balance of the fall and 
winter to remedy the defects. 

In 1825 the Schuylkill Navigation Canal, which had 
been projected about thirty years previous, but not 
commenced till 1815, was completed. 

The main line of the public works from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh was completed in 1831. It was 
composed of one hundred and twenty-six miles of 
railroad and two hundred and ninety-two miles of 
canal. The entire expenditure for the improvements 
authorized amounted to over thirty-five millions of 
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dollars. These internal improvements were managed 
entirely by the board of canal commissioners, three 
. in number. 

' The first canal-boat ever built or run west of the 
mountains was the " General Abner Lacock." She 
was built at Apollo, Armstrong Co., by Philip Dally, 
under the auspices of Patrick Leonard. She was in- 
tended as a freight and passenger packet, but had 
, berths and curtains, after the style of the steamboats 
of those days. 

In the fall of 1884 the Philadelphia and Columbia 
and the Allegheny Portage Railroad was completed, 
and the same month an emigrant's boat from the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna, with the family 
in it, passed over the inclined planes and trucks, 
landed at Johnstown, reached Pittsburgh, was run 
into the Ohio, and was finally towed up the Missis- 
sippi to St. Louis. 

At the time this event was much talked of, and it 
is, indeed, even in this day of wonders, a matter for 
notice. From the time Noah's ark rested on Ararat, 
probably no other boat of the same tonnage had 
ever reached such an altitude. 

The opening of this through route tended largely 
to open up the mineral resources of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and of course was the natural cause which 
brought into existence a number of the villages along 
its banks, and which increased the population and 
enhanced the value of the real estate of the section 
threugh which it passed. The salt of the Kiskimin- 
etas became marketable and merchantable in the East, 
and the manufacturing of it gave employment to a 
large number of hands. Blast-furnaces, bloomeries, 
and ore-pits sprang into existence along its line in the 
regions next the mountains, where iron ore is known 
to exist Capital became more plentiful, and all busi- 
ness was stimulated. The business man of the day 
who had not stock in some of the lines of canals, 
steamboats, or stages was not regarded as wealthy or 
enterprising. 

The canal running with and crossing the Cone- 
maugh and the Kiskiminetas, followed the northern 
boundary of the county from the village of Cone- 
maugh Furnace Station, at the western base of Laurel 
Hill, and passing through and near to Nineveh, Flor- 
ence, Lockport, Bolivar, Blairsville, Bairdstown, Liv- 
ermore, Saltsburg, Leechburg, touched the north- 
western limits of the county at Freeport. Some of 
these places, it is true, owe their present existence to 
the Pennsylvania or the West Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, but most of them owed their existence to the 
Pennsylvania Canal. On our side of this line its di- 
rect benefits were extended in a perceptible manner 
to the whole of the lower part of Ligonier Valley, 
and as far south as New Deny, New Alexandria, and 
New Salem. 

Some of the structures erected by the Board of Pub- 
lic Works for the use of the canal are still in existence, 
although they now subserve a different purpose. The 



Pennsylvania Railroad came into the possession and 
the enjoyment of most of them. But the bed of the 
old canal itself is to-day as dry and barren as the turn- 
pike, and it contains for navigation puposes not so 
much water in its stagnant pools as would be suf- 
cient to drown a litter of blind puppies. 

CHARLES DICKENS' EXPERIENCE IN CANAL-BOATS. 
The most interesting reminiscence connected with 
the old canal travel in Western Pennsylvania is that 
which remains of record in " American Notes for 
General Circulation/' by Charles Dickens, made dur- 
ing his first visit to America in 1842. Speaking for 
himself, in the tenth chapter thereof, he says, — 

u The canal extends to the foot of the mountain, and there of oonree 
it stops, the fMSsengers being conveyed across It by land-carriage, and 
taken on afterwards by another canal-boat, the counterpart of the first, 
which awaits them on the other side. There are two canal lines of 
passage-boats; one is called the Express, and one (a cheaper one) the 
Pioneer. The Pioneer gets first to the mountain, and waits for the 
Express people to come up, both sets of passengers being conveyed 
across it at the same time. We were the Express company, bnt when 
we had crossed the mountain and bad oome to the second boat, the pro- 
prietors took it into their head* to draft all the Pioneer's into it like- 
wise, so that we were five and forty at least, and the ac c ees to n of passen- 
gers was not at all of that kind which improved the prospect of sleeping 
at night. . . . One of two remarkable circumstances is indisputably a 
fact with reference to that class of society who travel in these bouts, 
—either they carry their restlessness to sacb a pitch that they never sleep 
at all, or they expectorate in dreams, which would be a remarkable ming- 
ling of the real and the ideaL All night long and every night on this canal 
there was a perfect storm and tempest of spirting. . . . Between five* 
and six o'clock in the morning we got up, and some of us went on deck 
to give them an opportunity of taking the shelves down, while other*, 
the morning being very oold, crowded round the rusty stove, cherishing 
the newly-kindled fire, and filling the grate with those volunteer contri- 
butions of which they had been so liberal at night. The washing ac- 
commodations were primitive. There was a tin ladle chained to the 
deck, with which every gentleman who thought it necessa r y to cleanse 
htmself (many were superior to this weakness) fished the dirty water 
out of the canal, and poured it Into a ttn basin secured in like manner. 
There was also a Jack-towel. Hanging op before a little looking-glass 
in the bar, in the immediate vicinity of the bread and cheese and bis- 
cuits, were a public cueab and a hair-brush. . . . And yet, despite these 
oddities,— and even they had, for me at least, a humor of their own,— there 
was much In this mode of traveling which I heartily enjoyed at the 
time and look back upon with great pleasure. Even the running up 
hare-necked at five o'clock in the morning from the tainted cabin to the 
dirty deck, scooping up the Icy water, plunging one's head into it and 
drawing It out all fresh and glowing with the oold, was a good thing. 
The fast, brisk walk upon the towing path between that time and break- 
fast, when every vein and artery seemed to tingle with health, the ex- 
quisite beauty of the opening day, when light came gleaming off from 
everything ; the lasy motion of the boat when one lay idly on the deck, 
looking through rather than at the deep blue sky ; the gliding on at 
night so noiselessly, past frowning hills, sullen with dark trees, and 
sometimes angry in one red, burning spot high up where unseen men 
lay crouching round a fire; the shining out of the bright stars, undis- 
turbed by noise of wheels or steam or any other sound than the liquid 
rippling of the water as the boat went on, all these were pure delights " 

RAILROADS. 

At the time when the large appropriations were 
made for the completion of the canals, there was little 
faith put in the practicability of steam railways. The 
faith and hope of those who desired anything better 
than turnpikes was in water communication. 

But while yet canal navigation was in its incipiency 
in the United States the practical application of steam 
had been pronounced favorable, and a successful be- 
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ginning had been made of steam as a motive-power 
on the tramways of the mines of Cornwall. 1 In 1818, 
George Stevenson, the English engineer, began the 
construction of a modern locomotive. The Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad, in operation in 1836 and 
completed in 1839, was the first railroad in the world 
built for the transportation of passengers and for gen- 
eral traffic 

During 1828 several railroads were commenced in 
the United States. The most important of these was 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Satisfied that railroads were a success, but doubting 
the power of private capital to accomplish the result, 
and satisfied of the impracticability of a successful 
water communication over the mountains, the Legis- 
lature, in 1827, authorised the canal commissioners to 
make examinations for such a road through the coun- 
ties of Chester and Lancaster to connect with the 
canal. The following year (1828) they were directed 
to examine a route for a road from Huntingdon to 
Johnstown over the Allegheny Mountains. 

This was the actual commencement of the Colum- 
bia and the Portage Railroads, one of which, the 
Portage, is yet regarded as one of the most successful 
of engineering feats, and one of the greatest marvels 
of practical science in the world. 

The main line of canals from Columbia to Holli- 
daysbnrg, on the eastern side of the mountain, and 
front Pittsburgh to Johnstown, on the western side, 
was rapidly pushed forward to completion. 

In 1884, by the completion of the Columbia Road, 
with a double track, the Portage, with a single track, 
and the main line of the canal, the entire line from 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia was opened to traffic and 
travel. 1 

The line being thus broken, and consequently re- 
quiring the reshipment of freight consigned through, 
it was both difficult and expensive to operate. Like 
nearly all the public works of the State, it never 
proved remunerative to the State. It was, however, 
of great benefit to the country through which it 
passed, and contributed vastly towards the develop- 
ment of the State's resources. 

On March 6, 1888, a general convention assembled 
at Harrisburg to urge the construction of a continu- 
ous railroad from there to Pittsburgh. Delegates 
were present from twenty-nine counties. Memorials 
to the Legislature were drawn, and addresses pre- 
pared. The same year a survey, under authority of 
the State, was made of a route through the counties 
of Franklin, Bedford, Somerset, Westmoreland, and 
Allegheny. The next year, under authority of the 
canal commissioners, a similar survey was made from 

i The "Pennsylvania Railroad," by W. B. Slpes, 1876, p. 2. 

« This road as finished consisted of tfaa Colombia Railroad, 82 miles, 
from Philadelphia to Colombia, on the 8a»qoehanna River ; the Eastern 
Division of the canal, 172 miles in length, from Colombia to Hollidays- 
borg; tho Portage, from Hollidaysborg to Johnstown, 36 miles; the 
Western Division of the canal, from Johnstown to Pittsburgh, 104 miles 
in length. 



Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. In 1840 a report of this 
survey was made. Three routes were projected. The 
"Third" route, bj way of the Juniata and Cone- 
maugh, was prdhounced the most feasible, and in all 
respects the best. 

On the 13th of April, 1846, the act incorporating the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, now one of the most gigantic 
corporations in the world, was passed.* On the 25th 
of February, 1847, the Governor granted it a charter. 
On the 22d of July, 1847, fifteen miles east of Pitts- 
burgh was put under contract Work was pushed on 
the Eastern Division, and in August, 1851, twenty-one 
miles of the road west of Johnstown was finished, 
which with the portion built east of Pittsburgh left 
but a gap of twenty-eight miles to complete the line. 
This was closed up during the following year, and on 
the 10th of December, 1852, the cars were run through 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. 4 

When the line of the railroad through the State 
was finished it became the course of the telegraph 
lines. In time the lines which had been put up along 
the turnpikes were abandoned for the railroad routes. 
The telegraph along the Stoyatown and Greensburg 
turnpike was in operation in 1842. 

By act of 16th May, 1857, the main line of the 
public works of the State were directed to be sold. 
They were sold on the 25th of June, and on the fist 
of July the whole line of public works between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh was transferred to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for seven million 
five hundred dollars. 

DISTANCES. 

The following are the distances between stations on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad : 

Three hundred and fifty-three and one-tenth miles 
between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

Two hundred and eighty-four and three-tenths 
miles between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. 

One hundred and sixteen and seven-tenths miles , 
between Pittsburgh and Altoona. I 

Eighty-five and six-tenths miles between Greens- 
burg and Altoona. 

Forty-six and nine-tenths miles between Greens- 
burg and Johnstown. 

Thirty-seven and five-tenths miles between Greens- 
burg and Nineveh. 

Thirty-three and four-tenths miles between Greens- 
burg and New Florence. 

Twenty-two and two-tenths miles between Greens- 
burg and Blairsville Intersection. 

Fourteen and eight-tenths miles between Greens- 
burg and Derry Station. 

Nine and seven-tenths miles between Greensburg 
and Latrobe. 

• On the 6th of July, 1846, as the county papers show, books were 
opened for subscription to the capital stock of the Pennsylvania Bail- 
road Company at " Hugus' Hotel" (late Col. Bohrer's). 
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Seven and three-fourths miles from Greensburg to 
Manor.' 

Nine and five-tenths miles from Greensburg to 
Irwin. 

Fourteen and three-tenths miles from Greensburg 
to Stewart's. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad runs fifty-five and three- 
tenths miles through Westmoreland County, extend- 
ing forty and nine-tenths miles east of Greensburg, 
and fourteen and four-tenths miles west of Greens- 
burg. 

IfORTHWIBTKRN, NOW WB8TBRN PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Northwestern Railroad Company was char- 
tered by act of Assembly approved Feb. 9, 1868. It 
extended from BJairsville, Indiana Co., down the 
valley of the Conemangh and Kiskiminetas Rivers, 
through Indiana and Westmoreland Counties, to Free- 
port, in Armstrong County. At this point it left the 
Allegheny and ascended the Big Buffalo to Rough 
Rnn ; thence up Rough Run to head-waters of Coal 
Run ; thenoe down.. Coal Run, through Butler and 
Lawrence Counties, to New Castle, where it connected 
with the Cleveland and Mahoning Railroad, the in- 
tention being to form a continuous railroad route, 
without break of gauge, to Chicago, 6t Louis, and the 
West At that time there was a break of gauge of one 
and a half inches on all roads in Ohio. 

The Northwestern Railroad Company, after grading 
that part of the road from Blairsville to Allegheny 
Junction and completing the masonry, failed, and was 
sold out at Philadelphia in May, 1859, and purchased 
by a committee of the bondholders. These bondhold- 
ers reorganized as the Western Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, under a charter approved March 22, 1860. 
The work of completing the road was begun in the 
spring of 1868. The track was laid each way from 
Blairsville west, and Allegheny Junction east Passen- 
ger trains were put on in the fall of 1864, and run from 
each end. The high bridge over Wolford's Rnn was 
finished in 1865, and through trains immediately put 
on, running between Blairsville and the Allegheny 
Valley Railroad at the mouth of the Kiskiminetas 
River. The bridge over the Allegheny was completed 
in 1865. In 1866 the road was completed from Free- 
port to Allegheny City. 

PITTSBURGH AND CONNBLLSVILLE RAILROAD. 

About the middle, of June, 1847, subscription books 
were opened in West Newton for the capital stock of 
the " Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad. 1 ' The 
formal opening of the road between West Newton, in 
Westmoreland County, and Layton Station, in Fay- 
ette County, a distance of thirteen miles, was made 
on Thursday, May 7, 1855. This was a big day at 
the latter place, and the residents there most hospit- 
ably entertained their visitors. The road-bed lies 
close to the Youghiogheny River the whole distance, 



but the grades are easy, and the road is smooth and 
well ballasted. Layton is eight miles from Mount 
Pleasant, and twelve miles from Connellsville. 

Other information touching these roads may be 
found in the local departments of this work. 

THB SOUTHWEST PENNSTLVANIA BRANCH 

from Greensburg, the point of intersection with the 
main line, extends to Uniontown, Fayette Co., through 
the very heart of the Connellsville coke region. It 
extends through the county to where it crosses Jacobs 
Creek on the north side of Everson. Books were 
opened out for subscription to the capital stock of the 
company on Tuesday, 11th April, 1871, and kept open 
till the 21st. A. E. Wilson, C. 8. Sherrick, James A. 
Logan, Israel Painter, and Samuel Dil linger were 
named in the act as corporators. The places desig- 
nated to receive subscriptions were Greensburg, 
Bethany, Painter's Mills, Connellsville, Stauffer's, and 
Uniontown, in Fayette County. The road was 
speedily finished, and in 1873 was leased by the 
Pennsylvania Company. 

The stations on the road, with their distances from 
Greensburg, are these : Huff's, three miles ; Foster- 
ville, four miles; Youngwood, six miles; Painters- 
ville, eight miles; Hunker's, nine miles; Bethany, 
twelve miles; Tarr's, thirteen miles; Stonersville, 
fifteen miles; Hawkeye, sixteen miles; Soottdale) 
seventeen miles ; Everson, eighteen miles. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
COKE. 

Features of the Coke Region— Oonnellsrille Coke Begion— Pioneers in 
the Ooke Borin o sa D escription of the Coal Business— The Properties 
of Ooked Goal— Questions of Coet— Other Veins of Goei within the Con- 
neUerllle Begion— Growth of the Coke Industry— Statistics— Mount 
Piesemnt Begion— Moorewood Mines— Ooke Crashing— Standard Mines 
—Other Companies about Mount Pleasant— East Huntingdon Town- 
ship Begion— Soottdale Iron-Works— Soottdale Coke Begion— At 
Stonersville— Latrobe Begion— The Monastery Coke-Works— Latrobe 
Works— Soxmen't Works— Loyathanaa Works— Bldgeriew Works— 
St Clair Works— Millwood Works— Irwin Begion— Westmoreland 
Coal Company— Penn Gas-Coal Company— Sewickley Begion— Ooke- 
▼Hie Begion. 

The geographical features of the " Connellsville 
coke region" afford useful suggestions to the statis- 
tician and economist. Like a mole near the left- 
hand corner of the lower jaw sits the coke-producing 
section on the brunette cheek of Pennsylvania, an 
elliptical mole about forty miles long, measuring 
northeast and southwest. Fairchance Furnace, at the 
southwest end, looks out across Mason and Dixon's 
line over the lumpy expanse of West Virginia, point- 
ing to the portly hills that hold buried under rocks 
and earth from the creating hand, and under the in- 
dolent conservatism of the laziest created people, 
more worth and energy than all the glowing acres to 
the north of it. From Fairchance Furnace F. H. 
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Oliphant, in 1885, took specimens of iron smelted 
from blue lamp ore with the use of coke, and ex- 
hibited them at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
He was not the primitive coke-user in this section, 
that honor belonging traditionally to old Col. Isaac 
Meason, who had a furnace near the Plum Rock Mill, 
in Fayette County; but Mr. Oliphant was among the 
first to hold up to outside capital the prospect of 
profitable investment It was a decade and a half 
later before the influx of money from the East and 
North began to waken the blaze which is now roaring 
in thousands of ovens. The coke-burning section 
proper was towards the northeast, in a broken semi- 
circle of ovens about Latrobe, on the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, about forty miles east of 
Pittsburgh ; southwest of Latrobe the black belt of 
country includes the flourishing towns of Connells- 
ville and Uniontown at the farther end, in Fayette 
County, Mount Pleasant near the centre, and Scott- 
dale not far from it 

CONNELLfiVILLB 00KB REGION. 

In the summer of 1841, Messrs. William Turner, 
8r., P. McCormick, and James Campbell employed 
Mr. John Taylor (father of Mr. Jesse Taylor, a mer- 
chant of Connellsville) to erect two ovens for the 
burning of coke on his farm, lying on the Youghio- 
gheny, a few miles below Connellsville, the lands now 
owned by the Fayette Coke- Works at Sedgwick Sta- 
tion. These ovens were built after the bee-hive pat- 
tern, with a fourteen-inch rise and flat crown, and 
held but sixty-five bushels of raw coal. During the 
summer a number of experiment* were made with 
these ovens, but with unsatisfactory results. Nobody 
in the neighborhood knew anything about the manu- 
facture of coke, or had any but the crudest idea or 
theory about it The construction of the ovens pre- 
sented the most serious difficulties; they had not suf- 
ficient draught, nor held they a sufficient body of coal 
to make good coke. However, after repeated failures 
and reverses, one by one the faults were remedied and 
a tolerably fair quality of coke was produced with a 
show of certainty and regularity. This first good 
coke manufactured of Youghiogheny coal was made 
conjointly by the above-mentioned persons, having 
in their employ to operate the ovens four persons : 
William Kenear, J. R. Smith, George B. Norris, and 
David McFarland. So much for the employers and 
the employed, the time being the early part of the 
winter of 1841-42. 

During the winter of 1841-42 these parties kept up 
the manufacture of coke until the spring of 1842, 
when they .had enough to load a coal-boat ninety feet 
in length. At the first suitable rise in the river this 
boat was run down the Yough, down the Mononga- 
hela, and down the Ohio as far as Cincinnati in search 
of a purchaser for the new applicant for favor as a 
fuel. The search, moreover, seemed likely to be in 
vain, and disappointment and dejection added weight 



to the samples hawked about the foundries of Cin- 
cinnati in coffee-sacks. At length, however, Mr. 
Turner found a purchaser in Mr. Green wood, the 
wealthy foundryman and wine merchant, at six and 
one-fourth cents per 'bushel, half cash and half in old 
mill irons. Such was* the introduction of Connells- 
ville coke into the commerce of the world. 

The success of this first enterprise was a stimulus 
not only to repetition but competition. In the fall 
of 1842, Mr. Mordecai Cochran and his brother's sons 
began the manufacture of coke in the ovens operated 
the winter before by the parties above mentioned. 
They too were successful, not only in the manufacture 
but also in the sale of their ware, and Cochran is one 
of the kings of coke to-day. In the fall of 1842, 
moreover, Mr. Richard Brook ins began mining on the 
western side of the river, opposite the original ovens, 
and built five ovens on the same plan as the original. 
He likewise was successful. Brook ins also manufac- 
tured coke on the ground, but gave up this mode for 
the preferable ovens. 

The next step forward in the coke business was in 
1844. In the summer of this year, Col. A. M. Hill, 
one of the most famous coal operators of the Yough, 
bought the Dickerson farm, and erected thereon seven 
ovens after an improved plan, the diameter enlarged, 
and the crown raised, so that the charge was increased 
to about ninety bushels. Hill's energy and success 
gave great impetus and character to the business, 
which is felt to this day. 

The lay of the country follows the lay of the coal 
basins. An old mining engineer whom we asked to 
define the extent of the coking coal field in this sec- 
tion said, " It's simple enough. Just imagine a fleet 
of canoes strung out ahead and astern along the valley 
west of the Chestnut Ridge and you have it The 
basin is not a basin, it is a succession of canoes laden 
to the gunwales with earth and rocks and a little 
coal." The figure is not inapt. The coal vein which 
is tapped for coking purposes lies from sixty to one 
hundred and fifty feet underground along its longi- 
tudinal axis. As it approaches the Chestnut Ridge 
to the east it bends rapidly and then abruptly toward 
the surface, and crops out along the western slope of 
the ridge. The eastern gunwale of the imaginary 
canoe is in view of the geologist for miles as he stands 
on some peak of the ridge and lets his scientific eye 
ramble along the rocky slope. The other side of the 
canoe turns up against Dry Ridge, to the west. The 
bows of the subterranean craft are separated by the 
valley of the little streams tributary to the Monon- 
gahela and the " Dare- Devil Yough," which cut 
across the sides of the larger val leys. The cargo which 
weighs down this supposititious fleet is valueless of it- 
self, but the vessels themselves are worth more than 
all the gall eon 8 that ever sailed through the Spanish 
Main. The vein which supplies the coke-ovens of 
Fayette, Westmoreland, and Allegheny Counties with 
the soft coal necessary to the manufacture of coke is 
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the same which supplies hard fuel to the stoves and 
ranges and engines of Pittsburgh, although the people 
of this section are backward to believe the geologists' 
assurance of this fact. Knowing that they had a rich 
inheritance in their ten-foot vein of soft coal, they 
were like a family with a rich bachelor uncle, anxious 
that he should remain single. What has caused the 
difference in constitution between the two sections of 
the vein, divided only by a narrow, barren stretch, is 
yet a problem for scientists. 

The coking coal is soft and porous, and yields easily 
to the miner's pick. It is comparatively free from 
sulphur, and can be shoveled into the ovens as it 
comes from the mine, without any preliminary pro- 



Gas-coal is hard and unyielding; little of it is 
made into coke, as it must be crushed and the sul- 
phur washed out of it before roasting. It costs from 
twenty-five to thirty cents a ton to mine coking coal, 
and about three times as much to get out gas-coal. 
Before coking, the coal mined in this section is value- 
less for smelting purposes. Thrown into the furnaces, 
with the enormous weight of ore and limestone upon 
it, it crumbles, and soon becomes a compact mass, 
through which there can be no draught and no distri- 
bution of heat. Besides it contains a percentage of sul- 
phur large enough to lower materially the quality of 
the iron produced. But put into the ovens and roasted, 
the sulphur disappears, and the soft, friable, black 
coal comes out a tough, spongy, gray coke, which 
bears heavy pressure without crumbling, burns with 
a hot fire, and by its open composition furnishes a nat- 
ural draught through it. This coke, manufactured by 
the Bimple roasting for a few hours of soft black coal in 
a bee-hive oven, is without a rival in the furnaces of 
WestenuPennsylvania, and, except the anthracite coal 
in the eastern part of the State, almost without a com- 
petitor on this continent. It heats the iron furnaces of 
the near West, and has regular purchasers among those 
Who smelt gold and silver from the Pacific hrlls. It 
has driven charcoal out of the market as a fuel for the 
manufacture of pig iron, and is every year crowding 
the anthracite into a narrow field of usefulness. It is 
used along with the natural hard coal in the furnaces 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, and with the aid of the 
new crushing-machines to reduce it to a convenient 
size, bids fair, in time, to supplant it for domestic use. 
It is simply a question of cost. 

The known anthracite region is comparatively small. 
The yearly discoveries of prospectors are just begin- 
ning to open the eyes of geologists to the vast extent of 
the bituminous beds. As consumption creates a natural 
corner in the anthracite, prices will go up until the 
manufactured product of the soft-coal fields will go 
to the doors of the anthracite furnace at a price so 
much below the hard coal that no iron-manufacturer 
can use the anthracite and sell his pig at a profit. 
With coke the only fuel for the furnaces of America, 
it is a question of only a few years until, at the rates 



i ovens are multiplying, the coke-producing territory 
now developed is exhausted. It is a prospect which 
the coke operators are loth to took at, and they one 
and all contend that the day is far distant when the 
last oven shall be lighted in the Youghiogheny Val- 
ley ; so distant that no one now living need be fright- 
ened at a spectre which will not materialize until 
their grandsons are grandsires. How nearly their 
comfortable position is justified by the logic of supply 
and consumption, or how much self-interest there is 
in the brave front which they bear, is beyond our 
knowledge. 

Let him who would study the country as it deserves 
climb to the top of Chestnut Bidge and turn back with 
the finger of science the earthen leaves of the book 
which nature has buried at his feet Like the in- 
scription of the tower of Pharos, the maker's name 
stands out in deep engraving when the crust of clay 
is worn off, and the jealous hands of nature herself 
have rubbed off the dirt, and left the specimens of her 
better handiwork visible upon the western slope of the 
ridge, making the highest hill the best point from 
which to see the under side of the valley. According 
to the more or less certain traditions of geology, not 
only the Pittsburgh coal vein, but the upper coal meas- 
ures above it once spread in unbroken sheets from 
Middle Pennsylvania to Middle Ohio and far into 
Virginia. Little patches of these veins, and frag- 
ments of the less destructible rocks which are their 
geological neighbors, are still found scattered through 
all this stretch of country, where now the lower coal 
measures are near the present surface. Whether the 
general height of the continent was at that time so 
much above sea level is questionable. The ocean 
then flowed over the now rich farming counties of 
Bucks, Adams, York, and Lancaster, and the wide- 
mouthed marine monsters of that age grazed over the 
flat acres where the frugal Pennsylvania Dutch now 
pasture their mild-eyed milkers. That section, of the 
State was afterwards lifted up many hundred feet, but 
the lift seems, by the geological structure of the State, 
to have been confined to the southeastern counties. 
Western Pennsylvania may have been higher above 
sea level, but could scarcely have been lower than it 
is now, considering the formations. But considered 
with relation to the surrounding surface, Western 
Pennsylvania must have been several thousand feet 
higher than its present elevation, from which height 
it has been degraded by the ceaseless wearing of its 
countless streams. No reason has been given to doubt, 
according to geologists, that the upper barren meas- 
ures lying high above the upper coal measures and 
the Pittsburgh vein once spread over the top of what 
is now Chestnut Ridge. If so, when that far-back 
convulsion of the growiDg earth heaved up the ridge 
that now borders the eastern side of the Connellsville 
coke region, it lifted not the present puny range of 
hills, less than fifteen hundred feet above the level of 
the river at Connellsville, and only two thousand two 
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hundred feet shore ocean level, but a sharp, ragged 
mountain chain almost five thousand feet above tide 
level. The western side of the ridge most have then 
had a mil of four hundred and twenty feet per .mile, 
and it was down this tremendous slope that the moun- 
tain torrents began to tear away the hillsides and wash 
down the weather-worn d6bris from the summit 

Standing on Elk Rock, a weather-word fragment 
of conglomerate lying on the top of the ridge, about 
three miles from there, 1 the observer is geologically 
between one thousand and two thousand feet be- 
low the valley which stretches away westward from 
the foot-hills. The layers of coal, limestone, sand- 
stone, and shale, in various stages of decomposition, 
which compose the valley at his feet turn up at a 
sharp angle as they approach the ridge, and their 
more or less regular outcrop marks the periods of the 
earth's growth as plainly to his geological eye as a 
genealogical table. The surgery of nature has here 
cut down to the bones of the earth, and standing upon 
the vertebral column of Western Pennsylvania he 
can trace the layers of flesh and veins and skin that, 
although now covering only the valleys, was formerly 
continuous over the spot upon which he is standing. 
His feet are among the early conglomerates that 
form the solid foundation upon which the vegetation- 
bearing superstructure was built About two miles 
below him — beyond the outcrops of the Freeport coal 
veins, the lower coal measures and the lower barren 
measures — he can see, with the aid of a scientific 
imagination and a strong field-glass, the outcrop of 
the rich Pittsburgh vein, the coking coal, a long, 
bleached black line, rising and falling with the undu- 
lations of the strata, but keeping about the same dis- 
tance from the top of the ridge. The smoke from 
hundreds of coke-ovens will mark the outcrop in 
places where the coal is gotten out by drifting. His 
geological memory will carry his eyes back to the 
time, so far back that it seems almost eternity, when 
the trees which have been digested into coal in the 
cannibal stomach of their mother were bred upon 
the earth under the amorous kisses of the sun. He 
can trace with his mind's eye this black vein of con- 
served heat and energy as it dips down as if its back 
were broken under the weight of rock and earth, the 
upper barren measures upon it, and see it showing 
at the surface again along the rolling sides of Dry 
Ridge, towards the Monongahela River. About five 
hundred feet below the Pittsburgh vein, and cropping 
out correspondingly nearer the ridge, lie the Freeport 
veins, upper and lower, which in Tioga County are 
found in the tops of the high hills, and are now being 
drifted and the coal made into coke. The vein im- 
proves as it goes north, and the rocks overlying it are 
much harder than here. Still below the Freeport lies 
the Kittanning coal. Between the upper Freeport tfnd 
the Pittsburgh veins stretch the lower barren meas- 

» Oonnellsrille, 



ures, five hundred and six hundred feet thick, con- 
taining shales, limestone, and sandstone, with a little 
fire-clay and a few thin seams of coal. From fifty to 
seventy feet above the Pittsburgh vein, Prof. J. J. 
8tevenson, of the University of New York, to whom 
we are indebted for much valuable and accurate infor- 
mation, found the Redstone or " Four-Foot vein, 1 ' con- 
taining considerable sulphur. Seventy-five to one 
hundred feet higher, geologically, is the Sewickley 
vein, three feet thick, lying just beneath the lower 
division of the Great Limestone, which is eighty feet 
thick, in layers with clay between. From forty to 
fifty feet above the top of the Great Limestone is the 
Union town coal vein, about three feet thick, never 
being good in quality and thinning out to nothing as 
it goes north. Still above that a hundred feet or 
more lie the Little Waynesburg and the Big Waynes- 
burg veins, mined in Washington and Greene Coun- 
ties. 

The most accurate conception of the wonderful 
growth of the coke industry in Western Pennsylvania 
is to be obtained from a comparison of the number of 
ovens and the production of coke in the past few 
years. A short column of cold figures is more con- 
vincing than a page of general description. In 1870 
one train a day, of the ordinary size of coke trains, 
would have been amply sufficient' to carry the coke 
manufactured in the entire Connellsville region! 
Now there is one works which turns out on an aver- 
age 60 cars daily, and about 1700 private cars owned 
by the operators are employed exclusively in the 
transportation of coke. While the industry increased 
rapidly from 1870 to 1879, its growth in the past three 
years has been almost phenomenal. In 1876 there 
were 8260 ovens in the Connellsville region. On the 
1st of May three years later the number had in- 
creased to 4114, and to-day there are 8091 ovens in 
active operation. The following table gives an accu- 
rate and careful count of the number of ovens at 
each works in the recognized Connellsville region, 
with the names of the operators and the railroads by 
which the products of each are shipped : 

MAIN LINK, BALTIMORE AND OHIO. 



Oreo*. 

— 169 
64 

— 100 

130 

82 

48ft 

MOUNT PLEASANT BBANCH, BALTIMORE AND OHIO. 



J. N. Schoonmaker, Sterling M 

Jackson Mines Co, Jackson...- ....... 

James Cochran, Fayette 

Laughlin k Co., Tyrone 

Sample Cochran, Sons A On, Washington.. 



H. C. Trick Ooke Co., Henry Clay MM M .... MMMM 100 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., Frick 106 

H. C. Frick Ooke Co, Morcan ~~ _....... 164 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., White ....... 148 

H. a Frick Coke Co, Foundry... «..„^. . 74 

H. C. Frick Coke Co, Eagle „ 80 

H. C. Frick Coke Co, Summit _ 142 

H. C. Erick Coke Co., Tip Top«^. M 

H. C. Frick Ooke Co.. Yalley „.^. 152 

Mullen, Htrickler * Co, Mullen. .................... 88 

Boyle A Bafferty, Boyle's 262 

J. M. Cochran's estate, Bnekeye ..~... 116 

J. M. Cochran's estate. Star M „ 20 

Jos. R. Stanffer k Co, Dexter. 40 

J. D. Boyle, Fountain .........— 60 

McClure a Co, Diamond .—. 66 
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Madura A Co^ Painter V 
Charlotte Faraeoe Co... 

W.A.KeUer 

B. F. Keteter * Co, FmakUa, 
A. A. Hutehtneoa A Br©- Stan 
Jaaees Cochran A Go, Omen. 



, 60 
, 860 
. 44 

2430 



OTHBB BALTIMOBI AND OHIO BBANGHBS. 

Ot« 



J. M. Sehoonana tar, Jlmtowa........*, 

Coohran A Keeeter, Sparggon 

JOtta JfOtrayer, Oom.....M...... ........ 

W.J. Bumj * Co, Fort HU1 

Dubtr fiTSMi Co., Hill Jam.. 
A. O. Tlntaaaaa, " ----- 
Paroy Mining ., 
~ron Co.. 



Total orene efalppfng by Baltimore and Ohio.- 
0OUTHWESTBBK BAILBOAD. 



DUUnger, Bnlarty A Co., Baterpriee 

Hnret,8toner A Co, Union...... 

8. W. Coal and Ooke Co...... 

DUUnger, Terr A Ob 

Jeeeph B, Stanffer, Home „....-. ........... 

A. O. Tlnteman A 0©„ Pennerllle*............, 

W. J. BeJnoy * Co.. ZMorado 

ntMbar^ Md OonMltoHlto O. a A 0. Oo.. 

Cembrle Iron Co^ MorreU.. ~ , 

Cambria Iron Oo-Wbeeler. .......... M 

Dunbar Furnaoe Oo- Forgeeon ^.. ......... 

~* -*- * | Ooke Co. {limited), Mahoning.... 



Manoalng Ooke Co, {limited), Mane 
Moigan, Layng A Co- Anchor ........ 

BeedABro., UntondeJe 



100 
42 
88 

80 
127 

80 
180 

"ST 



Otmm. 

.. 60 
.. 70 
.. 188 
.. 66 

.. 20 
-. 70 
.. 825 

- 296 

... 400 
... 100 
... 70 
~ 100 
-. 100 
76 
80 



Cblvia A Oo.. 

Tonngetown Coke Co. '^B^^^J».'^"^y.».»^L 240 

Lamont Furnace Co., Lemont „....-. M 160 

Chicago and OonnellcviUc Ooke Oo 170 

J. W. Moore A Co. 170 

Feifohaaeo Iron Co.. ~......«..~.~..„ ««« 86 

layette Coka eod runuoe Oo .. .. 180 



BRAlfrCHBS FBOM THI 80UTBW1ST. 



2766 



Oram. 
.. 108 



Markle A Co. Baring Sua 

J. W. Orerbolt, Agent, Emma. -.. 

a F. Markle A Bone, Bmmrncr 170 

Morewood Ooka Oo. (United), Morewood 470 

J. M. 8aboonmaker, A Ik* M 200 

A. a OrerhoK A Co., Watt Overton... « ..... IK) 

OoooelbriHe 0ok» and Iron Co., a a A I. Co . ... 200 

Oonnelkrille Gee-Cuel Oo, Trotter's- ~ 200 

1488 

4246 



Otmm chipping by PenneylTaula Bailroad.. 
Total ortna In the region ~ 



In this table is included only the territory which 
the strict constructionists call "the Connellsville 
region." Besides these there are on the outskirts 
of the region, as bounded by the exclusive Connells- 
ville people, the works at Smithton, Scott Haven, 
Shanor, Alpsville, and Saltsburg, aggregating 194 
ovens, and the group of works at the northern end 
of the basin ' towards Latrobe. At the majority of 
these works the coal is crushed and washed, and the 
slack only is coked. Add these 1000 ovens, whose 
coal comes from the. same Connellsville vein, to 
those tabulated above and you have a grand total 
of 10,000 ovens. Each oven will produce eight and 
a half tons of coke per week. Quite a number of 
operators say nine, but this is probably too high. 
The 10,000 ovens, then, now burning in the region 
yield 85,000 tons of coke per week, or 4,420,000 tons* 
a year, of fifty bushels to the ton, making a produc- 
tion for 1832 of 221,000,000 bushels. If this quantity 
of ooke were to be loaded on one train of cars, it 



would require 250,000 cars of the ordinary railway 
size, and make a train' almost two thousand miles 
long, enough to make six trains reaching from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia. . And this upon the present 
basis, allowing nothing fpr the ovens which will be 
built before the first of January next. Contracts are 
now let for over eight hundred ovens to be built be- 
fore the first of June, and it is a safe estimate that 
before the close of the current year there will be ten 
thousand ovens in the Connellsville coke regions 
proper, taking no account of the nine hundred scat- 
tered about the outskirts. The completion of the 
Youngwood Branch of the Southwest Bailroad, which 
is now building, will develop a large part of the coal 
area which is still un worked. 

Coke-making is a young industry, and notably a 
work of young men. Beardless boys have responsi- 
ble positions as book-keepers and managers in the 
company stores, that feed, clothe, and furnish, some 
of them 1000 persons. Young men who, according 
to Holy Writ, should still be tarrying at Jericho, in 
this country superintend the operations of works 
whose employes are numbered by the hundred, and 
whose market includes all the manufacturing belt of 
the United States. The owners of many of these ex- 
tensive coke-yards are still in the early prime of life, 
and have earned fortunes almost before they have won* 
wives. They are approachable people, and have not 
the hard-shell conservatism and secretiveness of older 
men in an industry of older growth. But the infor- 
mation they will furnish will only give him a super- 
ficial acquaintance of the country of to-day. 

MOUNT PLEASANT REGION. 
MOBKWOOD MINIS. 

One can weTl spend a day in a tour of the More- 
wood Coke- Works alone, from the farthest under- 
ground .room, where scores of little lamps twinkling 
on the foreheads of the swarthy miners look 'like an 
undersized torchlight procession that has been buried 
to await the resurrecting trumpet of the next cam- 
paign, from the dark passages where. the smothered 
clink of the picks tells how the little atoms of hu- 
manity are scratching under the skin of the big round 
earth, up the shaft to where the fresh-dug coal is 
dumped into the "larry," the one-hundred-bushel 
car that a little locomotive hauls back and forth along 
the railroad upon the top of the row of ovens, from 
which the coal is dumped directly into the ovens, one 
hundred bushels to each oven, to be raked out silvery 
gray glistening coke twenty-four hours later and 
packed, still steaming, into the cars for shipment. 
Or a part of the time may be employed in a visit to 
the great company's store that supplies food, clothing, 
and furniture for one thousand people, the inhabitants 
of a town that has five hundred full-grown men, of 
whom scarcely half are American citizens, a conden- 
sation of Europe, with a strong extract from Asia and 
a faint flavor of Africa. 
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These works make and ship daily about one thou- 
sand tons of coke, averaging about sixty cars of about 
sixteen and a quarter tons each. Turning over less 
than half a dozen pages of their shipping book shows 
the initials of forty -seven different railroads, giving 
an index to the scope of their trade. The bare state- 
ment that one thousand tons of coke are manufac- 
tured at one place daily gives but an unsatisfactory 
notion of the output, but when that amount of in- 
animate energy is ciphered into human muscle the 
look of it is different and better understood. To make 
one ton of coke requires one and six-tenths tons of 
coal. The one thousand tons manufactured here daily 
mean, therefore, sixteen hundred tons of coal mined 
in the same time. Rogers estimates that one pound 
of coal applied to the production of mechanical power 
through the agency of steam will exert a power equal 
to that obtained from ten hours' continuous labor of 
a strong man on a tread-mill. A later writer, and one 
who has evidently given the subject much thought, 
holds that a ton and a half of coal, used to make 
steam, will produce a power equal to one man's work 
for a whole year. Taking this, the smaller estimate, 
then the sixteen hundred tons of coal dug daily at 
Morewood are equal to a year's labor of almost eleven 
hundred men. 

A thousand strong men dug out of their bed, where 
they went to sleep when the twilight was strangled in 
the swamp vapors of the carboniferous age, and have 
slumbered peacefully ever since with never a snore, 
although the coverlets became dirty and veins of rock 
took the place of layers of cotton in their quilts, to 
stir this idle host into industry with their sharp picks, 
to serve notice on all these idlers that they have had 
their " nooning," and that the nineteenth century is 
an age of labor, not loafing, looks like a pretty good 
day's work for the Morewood miners. The story of 
the dragon's teeth springing up armed men isn't 
worth mentioning in comparison. Eleven hundred 
men working one year will do as much as one man 
laboring eleven hundred years. If Adam had kept 
on spading, allowing no time for strikes, he would 
only have been getting along towards the evening of 
the fourth day's work, measured by the Morewood 
standard, when the dawn of the new dispensation 
broke on his bald head. Methusaleh could not have 
done one such day's work in his long lifetime, even 
if he had been born with a pick in his hauds and 
dropped at the edge of the grave. This awakening 
process is daily going on, and the world moves, be- 
cause modern mechanics are binding the strong 
shoulders of the long-sleeping giants to the yoke. 

On the Hungarian peasant's mental map of Amer- 
ica " Morewood" is doubtless larger than all the 
Southern States together, better known than Penn- 
sylvania. Here the first large colony of them was 
brought a couple of years ago, and hither hundreds 
have drifted since. Many of the early colonists have 
gone back to the old country, following the fashion 



of the Chinese, whose cousins they are. Others have 
floated out upon -the prairies of the West, for they 
have a keen eye to their profit, and if they see a 
chance of making money are quick to go after it. 

Among the miners underground Hungarian men 
are plenty enough. Above surface their wives and 
daughters share their labor with the men. Broad- 
backed and brawny, the women handle the long, 
heavy iron scraper at the hot mouth of the oven, and 
their burly, dumpy figures are seen between the han- 
dles Of the big wheelbarrows as they trot from the 
oven to the car with five or six bushels of coke, 
weighing from two hundred to two hundred and forty 
pounds. Their principal employment, however, is 
forking coke in the cars. They all wear boots ; that 
is, for a few months in the winter. In the summer 
they go barefoot, and even thus early are found the 
strong imprint of plenty of pink toes in the yellow 
mud. Their skirts are scant, and leave room for about 
two feet of sunburn below. A distinctive feature of 
their costume is their head-dress, which usually con- 
sists of a shawl, not wrapped turban fashion, but 
pinned under the chin. Men and women are alike 
short, almost squat in stature, but broad and strongly 
built. The thick-set, grimy coke-drawers do not re- 
mind one forcibly of the famous Magyar cavalrymen, 
but the grandfather of some of these laborers charged 
with Kosciusko at Raclawicek, and heard with* his 
own ears the alleged shriek of Freedom when he fell. 
If he did, however, it is long odds that his grand- 
mother attended to the stabling of his steed. The 
women are accustomed to hard work in their own 
country, and the men seem to be willing to let them 
do it. 

Col. Schoonmaker, the manager at Morewood, does 
all in his power to keep them out of the coke-yard, 
but nothing but a cordon of police could do it. Driven 
out of the yard repeatedly, they return Whenever the 
yard-boss turns his back towards them. 

The company keeps no account with them, and 
their time is computed with that of their husbands, 
fathers, or brothers. Constant labor has developed 
their muscles, and a sculptor might find some of the 
finest model arms among the coke-forkers. 

Among the novel and curious industries developed 
in the coke region is that of" coke crushing," now in its 
infancy, and carried on by a company which has the 
exclusive monopoly. Their crusher is situated about 
a mile from the borough limits of Mount Pleasant. 

OUKI CRUSHING. 

As you approach the crusher you are struck by the 
very odd shape of the building, with its tower one hun- 
dred feet high, and the many extensions and changes 
in the roof. Yet the peculiar structure is necessary for 
the machinery used in crushing the coke. The supply 
of coke is hauled on truck-wagons from the Standard 
Mine Coke- Works, located but a few yards distant. It 
is weighed and run on the cage. Then it is hoisted to 
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the top of the tower, while an empty one is lowered. 
The wagon is dumped by machinery, and the coke 
fall* on metal bare below. All that is already fine 
enongh falls between the bars, while the rest rolls 
over the bare into the first pair of rollers, where it is 
partially crashed, and then another set of bare sep- 
arates the fine coke from the coarse, which passes 
between a second set of rollers. The crushed coke 
enters two large iron revolving screens. There the 
dust and dirt are first taken out, next the nut or 
smaller size of coke, next small stove size, next stove 
size, and lastly all that passes out at the end of the 
screen ia called egg size. Thus four sizes of crushed 
coke are obtained. There are in all three screens, 
two for the crushed coke and one for the coke that is 
fine enough without passing through the crusher, and 
ia separated by the iron bars spoken of before. This 
separation, if the coke already is fine enough, is to 
save waste from the coke being ground more or less 
into dust. 

After the coke passes through these screens it falls 
into huge basins below, from which shutes carry the 
coke into the care ready for shipping. Every part of 
the machinery does its work well. The whole struc- 
ture is on an entirely new plan. This is the only coke- 
crusher of the kind in the world. About fifteen care 
of coke can be crushed daily, the product of about 
a hundred ovens. 

The crusher is owned and controlled by the Penn- 
sylvania Crushed Coke Company. The officers and 
directors are all Pittsburgh men. 

There is quite a demand for crushed coke cleaned 
and divided into sizes as it is made at these works. 
This crushed coke, it is claimed, is as good if not 
better for domestic purposes, and even for manufac- 
turing purposes, than the anthracite coal. 

STANDARD MINIS 

adjoin the borough of Mount Pleasant, and were 
opened in 1879. They are owned by A. A. Hutch- 
inson A Brother, of Pittsburgh. The superintendent 
is Charles Cunningham, who here and at other points 
has been connected with this firm since 1873. This 
company has five hundred and sixty-nine coke-ovens, 
and employs five hundred and fifty men. It carries 
on a large store, of which D. M. Pigman is foreman. 
It owns fifteen, hundred acres of coal lands, of which 
two hundred is surface. It operates fifteen miles of 
railroad under ground and seven outside. Its daily 
production of coke is ten hundred and sixty-five tons, 
or seventy-one care, at fifteen tons per car, and has 
connections with the Baltimore and Ohio and South- 
western Pennsylvania Railroads. The company has 
one hundred and fifty houses for its hands. There 
was erected in 1881, at its works, by the Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Company, a coke-crusher, which is the 
principal one in this region. Its superintendent is J. 
Ci Dysart. It makes five sizes of coke. 
Boyle & Raiferty's coke-ovens are located at Bridge- 



port, and number several hundred, giving employment 
to hundreds of hands. ' 

Mullin A Strickler have extensive coke-ovens and 
mines near the above. 

The Cochran Heirs mines and ovens are situated at 
Bridgeport and near the others before mentioned. 

Raiferty's mines and ovens are at Painter's Station, 
and are very extensively carried on. 

Joseph R. Stauffer's ovens are located near West 
Overton. 

Morewood Mines are owned by Schoonmaker & H. 
Clay Frick, and are very extensive. 

Alice Mines is the property of the Schoonmakers. 

Hecla Coal Company has just been started. 

The United Coal and Coke Company was organized 
in 1882, and is now in operation. 

The Rising Sun and Bessemer Coke-Ovens are 
owned by C. P. Markle & Sons, of West Newton. 
F. M. McClain is superintendent of the Bessemer. 

BAST HUNTINGDON TOWNSHIP REGION. 
Since the building of the Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to Scottdale in 1872, the township of 
East Huntingdon has been revolutionized in its busi- 
ness, and where before were only the peaceful haunts 
of the tillers of the soil have become the marts of 
large manufacturing establishments, with coal-mines 
and coke-ovens scattered all over its limits, giving 
employment to thousands of hands. Where were 
only fields of grain now stand busy factories, and 
where the farmers' herds once grazed in quiet, hun- 
dreds of miners are digging out coal or making coke. 

SOOTTDALB IR0N-W0BK8. 

Everson, Macrum & Co.'s rolling-mill was estab- 
lished in 1872, before the railroad was completed to 
Scottdale. The firm was then Everson, Graff A Co., 
who purchased of William A. Kifer the old " Foun- 
tain Mill" and distillery, on which site they erected 
their new rolling-mill. The firm is now Everson, 
Macrum & Co., composed of W. H. Everson, John 
Q. Everson, David S. Macrum, Christopher L. Graff, 
Walter T. Brown, and Edwin Miles. The first firm 
also bought of Col. Israel Painter a tract of land in 
Fayette County, on the other side of Jacobs Creek, 
the Frick farm below it, and some ten acres of Peter 
S. and Jacob S. Loucks, on this side of the creek. 
On the latter they made an addition to the town and 
erected thirty dwellings for their hands. The mill 
was started in operation May, 1873. It then made 
annually three thousand tons of sheet iron, which it 
now still manufactures, besides eight thousand tons 
of muck-bar. The foundry was added in 1875, and 
makes all kinds of castings for this mill and the one 
in Pittsburgh, the latter established in 1842 by Ever- 
son, Preston & Co. William H. Everson has been 
the general manager since 1873, — the commencement. 
The rolling-mill and foundry employ two hundred 
hands. The company's office stands where W. A. 
Kifer/s residence was. The selection of its site for 
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the rolling-mill made the town of Scottdale : other- 
wise the town would have been at Everson, the 
centre of the coke-oven industries. The rolling-mill 
company started also an extensive store, which with 
the mill made the nucleus around which has arisen 
the flourishing borough. 

Everson, Macrum A Co.'s "Charlotte Furnace" 
was built in 1878, and blown October 14th of that 
year. The Arm of the furnace was then Everson, 
Knap & Co. The first year its product was thirty- 
flve tons daily, but is now between fifty -five and sixty 
tons. It employs seventy-five men. The furnace is 
considered one of the best in the country, and is under 
the efficient superintendency of Edwin Miles. The 
company has the " Greenlick Narrow Gauge Railroad" 
from its mines to the Mount Pleasant Branch of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, from which it gets 
daily sixty tons of ore. In connection with the na- 
tive ores mined on the company's property, ores from 
Lake Superior and Blair County, Pa., are also used. 

Hill Sl Kenney's foundry and machine-shop was 
erected in August, 1880, and has been in operation 
fifteen months. The partners are J. D. Hill and T. 
C. Kenney. The latter is a practical machinist, for- 
merly employed by " Charlotte Furnace Company." 
They employ twenty men, and are doing a business of 
$40,000 per year. The firm purchased the land on 
which to erect their buildings of Everson, Macrum & 
Co., part of the old Loucks place. They are ma- 
chinists and brass and iron founders, and make spec- 
ialties of coke manufacturers' supplies, viz. : larries, 
pit and machine-bolts, coke-barrows, pit-wheels and 
axles, pit-wagons, frogs, turnouts, railroad frogs, etc., 
and keep a full line of brass and iron fittings, brass 
castings, and machinery supplies. Their shop is well 
equipped and with first-class workmen. 

SCOTTDALE COKE REGION. 

The coal-mines of Everson, Macrum & Co. are 
on the opposite side of Jacobs Creek, and com- 
prises one hundred and twelve acres of land. Fifty 
miners are here employed, and fifty thousand tons 
of coal are annually produced for their rolling-mill 
and blast furnace. Several railroad tracks run from 
the mines over the creek to the mill and furnace. 
This firm has coke-ovens, of which fifty were started 
in 1878. They make nearly seven thousand bushels 
per day of coke. 

StaufFer*8 coke-ovens are situated northwest of 
Scottdale, towards Mount Pleasant, and immediately 
opposite are those of Blake & Co. Some four miles 
north of Scottdale are those of C. P. Markle & Sons, 
called the *' Bessemer" and " Rising 8un," of which 
George A. Markle and Mr. McClain are superintend- 
ents. 

The Home coke-ovens are operated by 8tauffer & 
Co. 

-Frick A Co. operate the "Valley Works" and 
" Tip Top Coke-Mines." 



Tarr*s Station. Here are the coke- works of Peter 
Tarr, embracing eighty -one ovens, and the South- 
West Coal and Coke Company of Frick A Co., suc- 
cessors to Stoner, Hitch man A Co. The latter have 
eleven hundred acres of coal lands, and employ two 
hundred men, and have fifty dwellings for their men. 
It has another opening' at Stonersville. Here, too, 
are sixty-four coke-ovens of 8amuel Dillinger & Sons, 
erected in 1879. 

Hawkeye Station. At this point Samuel Dillinger 
& Sons have fifty-one coke-ovens, built in 1871-72. 

West Overton. Just north of this village are the 
one hundred and thirty coke-ovens of A. R. S. Over- 
holt A Co., of wbich sixty-two were started in 1878 
and the others in 1878. 

These give employment to over a hundred men, 
and produce one hundred and eighty tons of coke 
daily. 

AT 8TONEB8VILLS. 

In 1872, Hurst, Stoner & Co. (Braden Hurst, B. B. 
Stoner, Mr. Shaw, and W. B. Neal) established their 
coke-works, and laid out thirty lots on which they 
built dwellings for their men. They now have seventy 
ovens. The firm-name is yet the same, but the part- 
ners are Braden Hurst and Messrs. Rafferty and Mc- 
Clure. In 1878, S. Warden opened their coke- works, 
and erected twenty company dwellings. This com- 
pany (three- fourths of whose stock is owned by the 
Southwest Coal Company) has seventy-two coke- 
ovens in full operation. 

LATROBE REGION. 
The general business outlook in this neat little 
town, located on the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 
forty miles east of Pittsburgh, never was so bright as 
at present All the various industrial establishments 
and coke-works surrounding her are in full blast, with 
cheering prospects. The steadily-increasing demand 
for coke is causing capitalists to secure all the coal ter- 
ritory from which this valuable article can be manu- 
factured. This is not only true of the Connellsville 
region, but for many miles surrounding it. Latrobe 
is coming in for a large share of this rapidly-increasing 
industry. Several large new coke-works and mines 
have been opened up during the year 1881, and are 
now in full blast, adding to their facilities as rapidly 
as circumstances will admit, while all the old works 
have made large additions and improvements. In 
addition to this a new branch has been surveyed and 
will be built from Latrobe, running through a large 
coal-field, striking the Southwestern road some miles 
back. Wealthy companies of business men have se- 
cured this coal, and as soon as the road is built it will 
be lined with coke-works. 

THE MONASTERY OOKE-WORKS. 

A short distance west of town we find the large 
mines and coke-ovens of Carnegie Bros., 1 under the 

1 This oompaajr hat lately been reorganised, bat Carnegie * Bros, ttill 
have a controlling interest 
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general supervision of Mr. Robert Ramsey, formerly 
of Shafton. During the past year this company have 
made many improvements and additions to their 
works, among them the building of one hundred new 
coke-ovens, a new crusher and washer, besides extend- 
ing the capacity of their mines. They have now two 
hundred and forty ovens. The mine is reached by a 
slope three hundred feet in length, in which about 
ninety miners are employed, getting pretty fair work, 
as the ovens will be kept steadily in blast supplying 
coke for the Lucy Furnace and the steel-works. The 
coal averages about six feet. The miners receive 
thirty-five cents per wagon for run of mine. About 
two hundred men are given steady employment in 
the mines and about the coke-ovens and crushers. 

TBI LATBOtt GOAL AND COKE WOWS. 

This is a new work, or rather an old work opened 
previous to the panic, on the opposite side of the rail- 
road from the Monastery Works, now being operated 
by this company . under the general supervision of 
Mr. D. W. Jones. Iney have built new chutes, put 
up new machinery, and built sixteen coke-ovens, in 
which they coke all the slack and ship the coal, aver- 
aging at present about ten cars daily. The under- 
ground workings, in charge of Mr. Alexander Sned- 
don, are reached by a slope one hundred and fifty feet 
in length. The coal runs from seven to eight feet. 
About fifty men are now employed, and more will be 
lidded as the trade increases. The miners receive 
thirty-five cents per wagon for run of mine. 

M. SOXMAN, JB, a CO.* WORKS. 

About half a mile east of the town are located the 
coke-works and mines of this company, under the 
general supervision of Mr. Francis Kiernan. The 
mine at present has a drift entrance, and the coal is 
brought forward and hauled up quite a steep grade 
on to their chutes. The coal will average about seven 
feet The miners receive forty cents per ton for run 
of mine. Last year they built and put in operation 
thirty coke-ovens, to which thirty more new ovens 
have recently been added, having now in blast sixty 
ovens. A large amount of coal is also shipped daily 
from the mine. A shaft is being sunk to the coal 
alongside of the ovens, from which the coal will be 
hoisted in the future. It will be seventy feet to the 
coal. Hoisting machinery, etc., will be erected as 
soon as the shaft is completed. They have a fine 
piece of coal, and will increase their shipping facili- 
ties. They employ at present forty miners, and thirty- 
five day men about the mine and ovens, giving them 
steady work. 

TBI LOTALBANHA COAL AMD COKK-WORKS 

The extensive works of this company are located 
on the opposite side of the road, a short distance east 
of the Soxman works. Mr. Morris Ramsey, formerly ' 
of the Franklin mines, at Houtsdale, has charge of 
the works as general superintendent. They have also 



made many improvements during the year. One hun- 
dred additional ovens have been built, giving them a 
total of two hundred and forty ovens, one hundred 
and forty of which have been in blast. The new 
ovens are now being lit -up. The mine is entered by 
a shaft one hundred and- forty-six feet deep. The 
coal averages seven feet, the miners receiving thirty- 
eight cents per ton for run of mine coal. Besides 
manufacturing coke they have their chutes built for 
coaling engines on the Pennsylvania road, and supply 
considerable coal for that purpose. About ninety 
miners, besides seventy-five other hands, are employed 
by the company. They own quite a number of 
houses, and are now erecting enough to accommodate 
thirty more families. 

UDGKVUW GOAL AND 00KX-W0RK8. 

This company, which is presided over by Mr. James 
P. Scott, son of the late Col. Thomas A. Scott, has 
opened a new works at St Glair Station. Mr. D. 0. 
George, of Latrobe, is the general superintendent. 
They have made a drift opening into a fine piece of 
coal, averaging from six and a half to eight feet in 
thickness. They are shipping and manufacturing 
coke, having now thirty ovens in blast, and are grad- 
ing for a plant of eighty more. They are shipping 
about ten cars of coal daily to Philadelphia for steam 
purposes, and will increase the output as fast as open- 
ings are made. They employ about fifty-five men at 
present. The miners receive thirty-eight cents per 
ton for oven coal and forty cents per ton for shipping 
coal. 

TBI ST. CLAIR GOAL AND OOKX-WOBKS. 

This is also a new opening, recently made by a 
Pittsburgh company, Preston, Davis & Co., with Mr. 
Matthew Preston in charge as superintendent. They 
have fifty coke ovens up, thirty of which are in blast, 
and Mr. J. C. Watt is working on a contract of twenty 
more. Their mine is entered by a slope, t^e coal 
averaging from six and a half to seven and a half feet. 
They will also ship coal. About twenty miners are 
at work, and others will be added as fast as room can 
be made. The coke will be shipped to the different 
works of the company. 

TBI MILLWOOD COAL AMD COKI COMPANY. 

The chutes of this company are at Millwood Sta- 
tion, seven miles east of Latrobe. The mine is located 
back about three miles from the road, and is reached 
by a tram-road over which a small locomotive brings 
the coal. Mr. Albert Ford has charge, and has made 
many improvements during the year, among which 
was a change in the mining cars. Formerly the large 
cars that were run to the chutes were sent down the 
shaft and to the rooms for loading. This he has 
changed by putting in the regular mine-wagon and 
dumping into the other cars at the top, enabling them 
to get the coal forward with more speed. New steel 
rails are also being laid on the tram-road. The un- 
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derground work*, in charge of Mr. John E. Morrison, 
are reached by a shaft two hundred feet deep. They 
have experienced considerable trouble with water and 
fault*, causing heavy expense, but they hare now got 
them in good shape, being dry throughout the workings. 
A large pump is placed near the bottom of the shaft 
which will throw three hundred gallons of water per 
minute. The very best of machinery has been erected, 
and everything is working smoothly. The works are 
kept running steadily the year round, and just at pres- 
ent are well supplied with orders, shipping coal to 
Philadelphia. They also supply the locomotives on 
the Pennsylvania road, which requires a large amount 
of coal day and night A number of comfortable 
houses have been built near the shaft for the accom- 
modation of the employes. Several new blocks were 
built during the summer. About one hundred and 
twenty men are employed in and about the works. 
The miners receive forty cents per ton for run of 
mine, the coal ranging from five to six feet in thick- 
ness. 

IRWIN REGION. 

The appearance of the coke region along the line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad is thus described by a 
stranger: 

" Five miles west of Greensburg are the dominions 
of the Penn Gas-Coal Company, where the railway 
runs alongside another little stream. Here they get 
the gas-coals that are shipped over the mountains to 
supply the Eastern cities. The mining is done by 
shafting on an extensive scale, the coal being raised 
to the surface by steam-power and loaded in cars for 
shipment. Branch lines of railway extend through 
the hills in all directions to the mouths of the shafts, 
and from Penn they will ship a thousand tons a day. 
Thus we run through the gas-coal region, through 
Manor, which is located on one of Penn's original 
manor tracts, past Shafton and Irwin. Here are 
more lands of the Penn Company, and also mines of 
the Shafton and Westmoreland Coal Companies. The 
entire region is full of coal-cars, mines, and shafts, 
while the little streams, in the yellow hue of their 
beds, show the presence of iron springs. Within a 
space of ten miles along this part of the railroad will 
be mined and sent to market probably a million and 
a half tons of gas-coal annually. Irwin is probably 
the chief -village of this great settlement. The sur- 
face land is fertile, but the coal-mines do not permit 
a great amount of cultivation, though some good 
farming is done. As we run swiftly by these great 
coal measures there are also lines of smoking coke- 
ovens, and the railway occasionally darts through a 
short tunnel. There is a big nest of coke-ovens at 
Larimer, a mile beyond Irwin. 

" Running a few miles farther we come to Walls, 
where they make up the accommodation trains, for 
the suburbs of Pittsburgh, fifteen miles from that 
city. As at Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
here runs a great number of local trains for the ac- 



commodation of suburban residents, and the railway 
is dotted at every mile by pretty stations. The coal- 
mines are thick, and at Turtle Creek we enter Alle- 
gheny County, the stream alongside the road zig- 
zagging so that we have to frequently cross it The 
characteristics of Pittsburgh are evident as we ap- 
proach the city through the deep valleys in the even- 
ing, amid the overhanging clouds and smoke." 

WBTMOmELAXD GOAL COM PAH T. 

The first coal mined near Irwin was in 1840, on the 
Steele farm, just north of the present borough, which 
was sold for twenty-five dollars in fee. In 1852, Cole- 
man, Haleson & Co. (William Coleman, Mr. Haleson, 
and Thomas A. Scott) began mining operations, after 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was finished to Pittsburgh. 
In 1866 this firm was succeeded by J. Edgar Thom- 
son and Thomas A. Scott, who, in 1867, sold out to 
the Westmoreland Company then organized. The 
first superintendent was William F. Caruthers up to 
1872, when he was succeeded by the present incum- 
bent, F. C. Shallenbarger. The paymaster from 1872 
to 1877 was William F. Caruthers, then followed by 
the present official, G. R. Scull. The president of the 
company is E. C. Riddle, of Philadelphia, and the 
book-keeper at the Irwin office, W. C. Richey. Its 
mines are: 1, the Foster mine at Penn, a slope not 
now in operation ; 2, Shafton, employing 120 men ; 
8, Shaft No. 1, near Manor, employing 800 men ; 4, 
North Side mine, at Irwin drift, employing 160 men ; 
here a locomotive runs inside of the mine and hauls 
the coal H miles ; 6, South Side mine, at Irwin drift, 
employing 800 men ; 6, Larimer No. 1, not in opera- 
tion ; 7, Larimer No. 2, drift, and runs road to the 
railroad on a plane, employing 86 men ; 8, Larimer 
No. 8, at Stewartsville drift, employing 160 men, not 
now running ; 9, Spring Hill drift, runs coal on plane 
to the railroad, employing 26 men. The company 
has in all about 1200 men in its various works, offices, 
etc. Its annual product of coal is 480,000 tons, mostly 
shipped eastward and for gas purposes. 

PIKN GAS-COAL COMPANY 

was organized as a corporation in 1867, and its first 
mine opened at Penn Station. It was a slope mine, 
but is not now in operation. The company still keeps 
its shops at Penn Station for rebuilding and repairing 
its cars, etc. Its second mine is Coal Run, a drift in 
North Huntingdon township, in full running, with 
260 men. It is located just north of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and is reached by a branch railroad. Its 
third mine is Shafton No. 1, three-eighths of a mile 
east of Irwin,- and employs 260 'men. The fourth 
mine is Shaft No. 2, one mile south of Irwin, on the 
Youghiogheny Railroad, employing 260 men. This 
railroad from Irwin to intersect the Pittsburgh Divis- 
ion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Sewickley 
was built in 1873 by this company, which still owns 
and operates it. The fifth, mine, Shaft No. 3, at Mar- 
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chand's Station, on Yonghiogheny Railroad, It not 
now in operation. 

The sixth mine, Yonghiogheny, No. 4, ia at the 
junction of the Yonghiogheny and Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, ia adrift, and employe 860 men. The 
animal product of thia company ia oyer 500,000 tone 
of coal, chiefly shipped to the Eastern markets, and 
lor g a s c o al purposes exclusively, save what ia need 
by its railroad. Its first superintendent was Emmett 
MeGowan, but its present incumbent, William Wil- 
son, naa been in office since 1862, and has been 
connected with the company since its organisation, 
twenty-fire years ago. Tlie president of the company 
ia P. A. Dingee; Secretary, S. T. Billmyer; and its 
Board of Directors are F. A. Dingee, of Philadelphia; 
Mr. Richer, Trenton, N. J. ; Dr. David Hostetter, of 
Pittsburgh; H. Stiles, and Mr. Hooker. Its chief 
engineer ia John F» Wolf. It pays for mining coal 
seventy cents per ton, save at Baltimore and Ohio 
Junction (Sewickley), where the miners receive three 
and a half cents per bushel. The company has 
erected at its mines substantial buildings and neat 
dwellings for all its employes. It employs between 
twelve and thirteen hundred men in various capaci- 
ties, and with the Westmoreland Company form the 
two largest coal companies (bituminous coal) in the 

State. 

81WIOKLZT REGION. 

Probably one of the richest coal-fields in Pennsyl- 
vania, and conseqo^nUy in the United States, is located 
in 8ewickley and adjoining townships. In Sewickley 
township alone there are eight thousand acres of the 
Youghiogheny or Pittsburgh vein, or the six-foot vein, 
of coal for sale. The Youghiogheny vein of coal un- 
derlies the whole of Sewickley township. Underneath 
this vein lies another vein of varying thickness, from 
ten to thirteen feet* There are from three to four 
thousand acres of the six-foot vein already purchased 
by capitalists. Of the ten-foot vein there ia yet none 
on the market, so that of thia vein there are from 
eleven to twelve thousand acres awaiting the hand of 
capital to turn it into riches greater than the wealth 
ofCroBSUS. Including these two veins this one town- 
ahip contains more than twenty thousand acres, all of 
which can be had for a reasonable price, and some of 
which can be had for a trifle. It ia a noticeable fact, 
and one painfully felt by some of the large companies, 
that every attempt so far to strike the "drawing 
point" or basin of the coal hag been a failure. The 
Penn abaft ia not far from one point of it, and another 
point is on the Yough Itiver, above West Newton. A 
line from one of these points to the other is about on 
the plane of the coal basin. The point where it 
strikes the Little Sewickley Creek, being a little above 
the point where the Mount Pleasant and Pittsburgh 
pike cr osse s it, is the principal point Thia point 
ia likely crossed by another depression of the coal, 
running at right angles to the former. The Yough 
coal is known to be the beat coal of Us kind in the 
17 



market Why companies will mine such coal as is 
mined in some of the northern counties of the State, 
and in some parts of adjoining States, while such vast 
quantities of the best are lying here, doing the country 
no more good than the millions of dollars of gold stored 
away in iron vaults, is not explainable. The first mine 
opened in this township was that owned by the late 
Charles Armstrong about thirty years ago. It was 
opened by the Fulton Brothers, now of Irwin. Then 
William Hays and Thomas Moore each opened works 
on the Yough. Then came the works along the Cen- 
tral Railroad, and on the Pittsburgh and Connellsville 
Railroad. The Hempfield Railroad waa projected 
and partly built in 1858 and 1854. Thia road would 
have tapped the centre of the entire field, running as 
far as Wheeling. That company, however, waa un- 
able to build the road. The Penn Gas-Coal Company 
attempted to gist at the heart of this field by building 
the Youghiogheny Railroad, but only partially suc- 
ceeded. A railroad constructed to the very centre of 
this coal-field would furnish ttye means to almost 
double the coal production, and add immensely to the 
'value of the State. 

OOKEVILLt REGION. 
Concerning the extensive coke- works of the Isabella 
Iron Company at CokeviUe, Westmoreland Ok, the 
following appeared in Stwanf* (Xrmiar of a recent 
date: 

"ThooxtoaalTo eoko-warta bttoagtaf to tilt < 
mr tho «**tojn tararfaaa of tho W« 
WfarilMfl Cbaaly, Jatt aoraai thi 
villa, Iadfaaa Co, at * dfetaaoa of ate* mOm f 
It thai point OTirrizkndn4«eni of coal hsvo bow ] 
» o o aa HwaM i astoat of aariboa praparty. Tho aaartwr of ovoaa at 
prMiatbmiltktwohaDdf^wMflftM^offl^of^ftftfy'boo-MTo'^Tpe, 
aad o aa half toot la aaawtoc, aad awoa toot ftaai haarth to 
•fit of Sr»4niok laid ia loom. Oaohaadtadaadalxlyof ttaia 
la ft ttao atoag tho aldoof aa aadaat baak of tho itor.aad 
ta ftoat bya atoaowan fluaa fbat ttfak, laid ia bmt* 
Mfc opoataaa for tho wortrfaa; Soon, tho aMai of which an pro- 
Vf ln m fnmm. TWapaor iaAoo of tkltwankoo o>Wrol wtOi 
tbatop.ofthaoiaaa. Tbo aldo of tao km, which bat bona oat down 
TortieaHy moaiarto piifMO tao SjaadathM 

aafcSllodi 
iaokatd with aft 





-TboyaidtofWmtoftaoo^roBaiAtwolMtolliwidttofSjfftjaMt. 
Italoworo^totat talaiiil bjoio taiai^wM ntwoaadoo^balflbotthlofc, 
ia ftoat of which, aadolghtlbatbalow ttaapparaaribco, rva'thol 
puajaookotiaofca, two iaava^wllohomfot with tho i 

• Aa taaaMaao •mammt of oxaafattaa aad aaAaakaaaat wi 



to iJu aa ti o u la t ti^<>t»o^>fd>aJthoiooawajtwfl^cohatn«to. It 
waa aadaaaovod, m flu- m oowihlo, aa to hnato tho ttao that tao fbrmor 
it amtartal fee tbo lattar. aad aa iiu aaJMy waa 
— — i | II i i ■■ fhaai an —ij 
Owtaa; to tho tatarwjcttoa of tho aldo hffl by •-- IT linan 

plocodta a BaooathoSjrtbaralda 

tho raviaa apoa trade-work, waa < 

ftomt of tho otoaa, aad to mmm dtotoaeo hoywad ttaaa m a • ora* toaak. 

-Oa a tonaco abooo itoofaaa, at aowrty tho aaaaadt of tho baak, lift 

Mao of twalla wo ifc , botwoa a tto namaUii haatoof which* 
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i Into the Mm, wmleh are prorttei wMi dooro at the aide opaoaUe 
to the eeatre of the oreae, free* waSoh the ml to let late the opeeJae; at 
the top tftl* oreae eedealred try nMenetflroechetee. lathi* way eil 
■iii-t— T hanoliaf of notarial to avoided. TIm aarrov-faaff* rail- 
road to a atodel of neetaeai la oooetrwotton, aad oa In way to tha »leee 
paeoee om a brldfa aad treetle-wor* near! j forty toot froai the groaad. 

• Upon t he top of the Mil, above the oveoe, to a reeervotr boilt of Mate, 
a J ^. t wofcrti a d4MM<»»^aUf^a^p > oM>^Wofl^dlM^t7-*^> 
tlMmaand fallone, whleh to lUad with water Iroet the river by a large 
femora yrap. Oa tha bottom load below theovene a anejber of 
blooka of beaaat and alarfa atota have baaa araetad tor tha aat of the 
■Soon and ooke-bnmere, and alraady anlte a la a aaetabU rllUje to 
aprtaglBf ap In tha vicinity. 

"Tha aoal aaaai now worked to tha Pt tto b er gh or OoanellovHlo, whtoh 
to hata ow aim feet thick, qalta para, and esoeeela«ly toft and bitmap 
nana In Ite nerota, coatalaleg thirty par oant of volatile »atler and 
•tatty par eont of Axed carbon. It to latoraaetad by two dtotfaot planai 
of eleevafe at right angtaa to aaah other, taohaloally tomed tha Una of 
•batto* and tha Una of tha •mca.' Tha baarlag of tha latter to hata 
H.WW,ornaarlyparpandloolarla tha Una of apheaval of tht Alle- 
ghany ehala. It had tha am baarlng at ConnellevlUe, end at Ianto* 
Stetioa, at Om mloeiof tha Poaaajlvaala Gaa-Ooal Ooarpaay , bore V. 

s*>w. 

M laoh oven to obargad with oaa bmidrad and twenty-five bnabak of 
aoal, and ylalda ona haadrad and forty to oaahnndrad and tfty bna h ato 
of ooka, tha operation latttag thirty-ate hoare, ona haadrad oveae, or 
halftJnieBtireonmber.trfafdinobara^eiidreche^ Tha 

ooka produced to very hard^ad compact, and ftoal-gray In color, eoa- 
telntaf from tan to fifteen par oant. of aah, and vary ckaaly faaambttag 
tha OonnaltoaUla ooka, which bat baan proved to ooatala an oaael 
amanatafaah. 

-About fifteen thonaaad baahala of ooka can bo prodncad par day. 
Thtotobroo4bttothcfttn»a<>ainoartofptotoinmandofwood f boldia« 
from dx haadrad to «U hnndrad and tfty boahalc aplaoa. 

"Oartoade of thto ooka bara baan cant to Omaha aad Salt Xake aty 
for oat In amalttar«orka.** 



CHAPTER L. 



CIVIL HI8T0EY, 8TATI8TI08, AND MD30BLLANKOU8. 

Ohangm In tha TarrltortaJ Lfcnttoof Wattmoraland prior to tha araotton 
of Waahlngtoa and layette Oaantlaa-PnrchaM of 17S4, aad ohangat 
In Townataie and Cbnnty Llnaa aabaaqnant tharato-Mlmlmtnawa 
Townoblp-Beotlon Motrin*, 1881— Tablm of Population L tat of 
Jadgaa, Annotate*, Jnatkaa, and Oonnty OAeara-Oaanty Bxpeeeee- 
■g Front of 1868— OantanntoJa of 1878 and 1876— Baaolatlona of 1876. 

Wi thill now touch upon the changes which have 
been made in the civil and political history of our 
coanty since it embraced the whole of Western Penn- 
sylvania claimed by the Penns. 

By the purchase of 1768, as we have seen, the line 
of the Allegheny Mountains, as it now divides Bedford 
from Somerset, Blair from Cambria, and thence runs 
in an irregular line through Centre County, and so on 
to the Susquehanna, was the line which marked the 
eastern side of the purchase. 

From that date, Nov. 5, 1768, those parts of West- 
ern Pennsylvania which acknowledged the authority 
of the Penns was under the civil jurisdiction of Cum- 
berland County, that county being at that time the 
westernmost county of the Province, and on the fron- 
tiers in this direction. 

When the county of Bedford was created by act 
of Assembly, March 9, 1771, for erecting a part of the 
county of Cumberland into a separate county, the 



reason assigned was "the great hardships the inhab- 
itants of the western parts of the county of Cumber- 
land lie under from being so remote from the present 
seat of judicature and the public offices." The boun- 
daries of Bedford embraced in turn the entire south- 
western portion of the Province, from the West Branch 
of the 8usquehanna and the Cove (or Tuscarora Moun- 
tains) westward to the Ohio or Virginia, line. 

When Westmoreland was formed out of Bedford, 
Feb. 26, 1778, it was separated from Bedford by the 
line of the Laurel Hill and Allegheny Mountains. 1 
These were its nominal boundaries, not increased or 
extended until in 1786, when part of the purchase of 
1784 was added to the northern aide, but against that 
time, as we shall see, some alteration had been made 
on its southern and southwestern boundary by the 
erection of new counties. 

After the southern line of Pennsylvania had been 
determined and designated, the Legislature proceeded 
to organise the country thus detached from Virginia, 
into a new county. This county thus taken off West- 
moreland was the county of Washington, and it was 
created by act of March 28, 1781. It was bounded 
by Virginia on the south and west, the Ohio River 
on the north, and the Monongahela River on the 



The severance of Washington County from the 
parent county was no loss. The region of country 
that was embraced within its limits was, as a matter 
of fact, never a part of Westmoreland. The Mason 
and Dixon line was not run farther west than Dun- 
kard Creek till 1787, and this was the trivial and 
flimsy pretext for the lawless community gathered 
there to avoid civil and military obligation, the pay- 
ment of taxes, the support of the Continental govern- 
ment, and the cause of independence, and it gave them 
time and prolonged the opportunity of making and 
hoarding the money they made by selling their whiskey 
and cattle to the half-clad militia under Brodhead, 
to erect school-houses, attend church meetings, and 
murder Indians whom they beguiled into their cabins 
for the scalp bounty. The larger proportion of their 
early men distinguished for worth and humanity were 
of Virginia extraction, and were of a different race 
than the great majority of its inhabitants of that 
period. 

This region west of the Monongahela was for all 
general purposes, as we said, outside of Westmore- 
land. It might be thafca few living near the borders 
of the rivers were amenable to the civil obligations 
resting upon them as citizens of Westmoreland. Some 
of them sat on the grand jury, but the most apparent 
evidence of their being a part and parcel of the politi- 
cal division of which they had legally been made a 
part, which is to be seen among the judicial records 
of the parent county, is in the list of slaves which 

* Tha commiadoners appointed u to ran, mark oat, and designate tha 
boundary lines between the amid coontiet of Bedford and Wertmoreland" 
were Abraham Keble, Tbomai 8mith t and Alexander Modem. 
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iMr slaTe-holding inhabitants were obliged, by act 
of Assembly, to hare filed in the Court of Session!. 
But aa a people or an integral part they were con- 
nected with the early county history of Westmoreland 
little more than the red men beyond the Allegheny. 1 

It mnat not be taken either that Westmoreland had 
an actual or even a territorial jurisdiction over that 
part of Pennsylvania which was beyond the limits 
described in the terms of the purchase of 1768. 

Fayette County, by act of Aanembly of September 
tfaettth, 178*, was erected out of Westmoreland, with 
the Yonghiogheny between as the division line, to 
which that part of the county now northeast of that 
lifer was added by the act of Feb. 17, 1784. 

The jurisdiction of Westmoreland over the southern 
part of Fayette County prior to Ac running of the 
Mason and Dixon line was merely nominal. 

The only territorial alteration made in the matter 
of townships within that pert of Westmoreland which 
was now made Fayette County was in the erection of 
the two townships of Wharton and FrankHn. At 
January sssskma, 1781, the court erected Wharton 
township, and then also in 1788 at the July ismioM. 
In these cases the boundaries are different, and it is 
probable that the first order wasineflcackmsaDddid 
not operate. The date of 1788 k the one Judge 
Veech,* very good authority, gives tor its formation. 
Little mention is made in the court records of the 
townships of Wharton and Franklin further than the 
names given of the constables and overseers of the 
poor. The first notice of officers exercising their 
functions is at July sssskma, 1780, when the constables' 
names are given for the townships before mention is 
made of their existence. Curiously, too, the word 
-FrankHn'' was first written " Frankland,' 
i overlined and corrected. * 



ofWeat 



eftb* whtoh by the art of ha 
i Obaaty wne, arterites •• •» •*lt*oeo f o part of the dattrtot 
la l7» Si»Oey rraataCeo^ wen token fton Wort 
m Mi eonnty town, la 1784 Orange 
I attafrtMi what to sow known 
Whan fat IT* f itda i to h aa* Ai 
naaga, Aagaafc) Oowtyw to 
portloaefYirgintowertof a*e BrenBldge. Then la 1TT4, 

refYlrgtoJe*orawalardaeoaaty at tbrt Flit, which wen data 
Oa Bar. S, H7B, Wert Angneto wen divided lato the tl 
iftnnfllerto ne^Yohogaela, Ohio, aad Mot 
i Oanaty etibrtetd the northern part of the Wi 
i Oaaa^r of 11S1, OMa Caaatj taa 
a part of fayetto. la ms the Unen of thaw 
Ibyaootnejtttoo of which 
•The edteeof thorbT wan held by 





oftbeoberaf of W< 
fa thto, at wrU at to the tort fhal the other eonnty edeecn vara at 
lefannd to the fellewteg 
tgrXaaiataa Doagtawte 
of the 



aaii ft iii iij aaTi 



i Urfi eovnfty baa aat aa eaneer of any Mad 
IbytbnnrterafYotntedbytbe 
i of a naetobor htCeenadl and renreoa 




■Ufa la 



Whcatfield township, erected in the northern part 
of Ligonier Valley, and subsequently stricken off when 
Indiana County was formed, is first named in October 
sessions of 1780.* 



of the proton* year, the y unfortunately eon- 
dad^ta«ttktoiMMin7«ztnd^to«]ltlMotiMr«lMtiT«oaG««ofUi« 
oonnty, and la mi mwii oi of thai btttaf anted far then la oonjnnctlon 

" Union Town, lltb Jul/, 1TM. 

•Bra,— la obod ten oe to the oaai— a4§ofyoar hoaoraMe Board of the 
Mh of Jane tort, 1 toko tale opportunity of iafanataf Council taut thora 
baa yet bam aa ahorhT tor the roaaty of layette toparato from tbatof 
WeetnMwebad, theeherin* of that eonnty oaatfnoing to do the duty of 
that oAce ia this aa before the dtrWon, aod ao bond bat boon taken for 
btoperfaruMUoeof ft to fete eeuaty dUtinet ton the othar. . . .*• 

At the tfaaa of tbo arorttoa of Fayette Cnuuty, Matthew Jack wmt 
aborttT of WoatnorelBnd. Oa tka 28th of October, 17S*, Bobert Orr wen 
apaofatod by the Court dopaty abetiS of Weatonnland, to aeteeebertff 
of Vayotto. He ooottoned to art la that eapadty tffl the appointment 
of l onn Ib a awl at eborhT of Fayette. 

The fallowing fron the Fayette County neortobm 
Iron eeapeeaioa bridge « 

March 12, MOL- The 
ofWi 




April ft, lSOLr-Lattor reeerved front tab ( 

I a neettng of Am two bourne, with OoL Iaanc Mooeon, 
Ic of Jaoaat Creak, oa the next 1 
natoto cintiotl l 




Creak, end it it ogned that Jobs 

of fayetto aad Wertnoretoad 
th Jennet Haley to bafld a 
widifannnteraanrlaiaBWiMaBXorarJanibi Creek, 
far the nmi of tin hendred deOnre, one-half to be paM oat of untrue* 
wy of layette, end One half oat of the toeatnry of 1 
Thebrio>tobo«apatortinnohatonnnBlaB'' M 
farta na a,aad tobe eaanjlet ■ reedy far ant on or befareDealn;i8(^ 
Tbtebrldgeorer Jatabt Creak, on the tnrnpfke rood between ConuoOn- 
Tffle aad Meant Hentnnt, wee the ftret iron ■oepeeeton bridge ereefad 
to the Stotoof F a nany rtaato, The plan on which It wee ballt wan in- 
Tented end pntontod by Judge Jennet Flnley, of Fayette County. An- 
ether brtden of thai ktad wan ballt a faw yean Utar orar Dnabn/a 
Creek at feftdgeport The pton, howerer, prored detortHa and tan 
anted SdUngnnder the weight of a teem 
having been in ana leaa than tea yean. 
ovatotoanaaAietWfanowiaganthortty: * 




the fallowing Ut of hiatory: M la an old hook 
The iavaattoa of i 
t aVe rtght of a apidern web 1 
aeroaOMpathoftlMinTeator.eanerndiaaaMwnlagwalk^ 
tMndwan i nepi i fl wtth the Idea of bridging the Tweed.* The arttSoa 
of the web which natty gnhtod Br Sannel Brown wn the AnMriean 
flnley, of layette Obwnty, Fa. He, la the year Xltft, 
Creak, on the tam- 
Vntontowa to O iaana bai g, hi thia State. He abtotoed the 
tefthe TJnttod Stotoa,aad 
the beea^'Treatone an Bridge Aretntortnro,byThoenat Papa,' anfalafaed 
toBewTerk in the year lSU,epread tta lag i alum inrentton all nrer 

»»ro, 

tried to dbnjaleh flntoyw anwfto by alliHaHai «sto toawntfon to the 





• Attha f naai y aiatl u nB , ITW > «Onaii B iaatoOaantewkereayerert 
that peat efWeafd Oaf eiiaiil aNMa thefaBialagBoe»darleatatoa 

laweb of twton ftaek, fhaaoa an> the aald Creek to the 

efSaw-Mffl Creak, 

thaaaManof 

BtowtothaPtoneofl 
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PUB0HA8B OP 1714. 

In October, 1794, after the close of the Revolution- 
ary war, another great and now a final treaty was 
held between Pennsylvania and the natives. This 
waa the treaty of Fort Stanwix. The commissioners 
at this treaty pnrchaaed the residue of the Indian 
lands within the limits of the State. The chiefr of 
the Six Nations pot their marks to the deed Oct. 88, 
1784; the Wyandots and Delawares confirmed the 
deed early the next year. 

The last accession of territory was called the " New 
Purchase,*' a designation used specifically to distin- 
guish it, although the same designation had very 
generally been applied until this time to the pur* 
chase of 1768. 

Pari of this purchase of 1784 was added to West- 
moreland, for up unto this time the region north and 
west of the Allegheny River, and north of a straight 
line from Kittanning eastward, was never within or 
of Westmoreland. That part lying beyond those 
rivers to the north and west was then known, and 
long after continued to be known, as the "Indian 
Country." The region now known and included in 
the counties of Butler, part of Armstrong, Clarion, 
Jefferson, and half of Clearfield was not open to 
settlers until the date of this treaty, October, 1784. 
Therefore the jurisdiction of Westmoreland over 
those parts is not to be named. 

One incident of this treaty was the settlement 
of the northern part of the boundary line of the 
former treaty of 1768, which had been in doubt and 
mistake. These bounds between Northumberland 
and Westmoreland were ascertained April 8, 1786. 

This new region began to be speedily settled, but 
the settlers were much harassed and lived far away 
from law. 

In 1788, September the 24th, the county of Alle- 
gheny — in the act spelled Allegany — was erected out 
of portions of Westmoreland and Washington. The 
line dividing Allegheny from Westmoreland is this : 
" Beginning at the mouth of Beckefs Mill Run, on 
the Monongahela River, in a straight line to opposite 
the mouth of Sewickley Creek, on the Youghiogheny 
River ; thence from the mouth of Crawford's Run, on 
• 

constable and John MoDormot Mid James HolHdaj, otiimmi of the poor 
lor laid township." 

At this court ni Franklin township (In layette County) also organ- 
ised. The record it mfclwws: "The Court, ooiiridering tho largo extent 
of the Township of Tyrone, do hereby oroct thai part of tho said Town- 
ship lying south of Tohoganla Bivor Into a ssparato Township, horoaftor 
to bo called • Franklin.'** Baaraol Sword was nominated constants, and 
Matthew Wyley and Jamss Patterson, overseen of tho poor. 

July samtons, 1788. 

M Ths Court taking Into consideration tho extent of gpringhiU town- 
ship, and indlng it too largo and Inconvenient, proossdod to dtrldo ths 
ssaas and to lay off a Mow Township, Beginning whsrs Mason * Dixon's 
line intetssott- ths top of ths Laurel Hill, thence along ths summit of 
■aid Hill to Tohoganla Br? or, thsnee along mid Elver to ths Stats Uns, 
thenos along mid line to the pmos of Beginning, and call, and to be 
known by the name of, Wharton Township. 

M Oonstahls of midTwp, Andrew MoOrery. 

M James Dougherty, Moms Hall.** 



said river, to the mouth of Brush Creek, on Turtle 
Creek; thence up Turtle Creek to the main fork 
thereof; thence by a northerly line until it strikes 
Puckety Creek." 

The commissioners 'to run the boundary lines be- 
tween the counties of Washington, Allegheny, and 
Westmoreland were £11 Coulter, Peter Kidd, and 
BenJ. Lodge. The return as above given, signed by 
Eli Coulter and BenJ. Lodge, is of record in the re- 
corder's office of the county. It was certified Dec. 
94, 1788. From Puckety Creek to the Kiskiminetas 
the Allegheny River divides the counties. 

Westmoreland still continued to have territorial 
jurisdiction over the region north of the Kiskimin- 
etas, which is now embraced within the counties of 
Armstrong and Indiana, until those counties were 
erected, Armstrong by act of March IS, 1800, and 
Indiana by act of March 80, 1808. This region was 
largely colonised and populated by emigrants from 
Westmoreland. Colonies went out from here alter 
the date of the New Purchase and settled throughout 
all the northern parts thereof, and particularly along 
the Allegheny River. By this severance the town- 
ships of Armstrong and Wheatfield were totally taken 
from the mother-county. This was not fully con- 
summated till act of 80th of March, 1808, erecting 
Indiana County, when the Kiskiminetas was made 
the dividing line between those oounties to the north 
and west and to the south. 

By this same act Indiana was annexed to West- 
moreland for judicial purposes, and the courts of West- 
moreland were to levy and collect the taxes. By act 
of 10th of April, 1806, it was declared a part of the 
Tenth Judicial District 1 

This was the last inroad made on the territory of 
the original Westmoreland. By the loss of these 
various portions of territory the county lost the whole 
of the townships of Springhill, Manallin, Tyrone, 
Wharton, Franklin (in Fayette), Armstrong, Wheat- 
field, and part of Pitt and Rostraver. 

The township of Wheatfield had been erected early in 
the history of the county. At a court held at Robert 
Banna's on the second Tuesday of April, 1776, it was 
ordered that the line between Fairfield and Donegal 
should be the Laurel Bun, the run next Ligonier, 
this side Robert Laughlin's plantation, and adjoining 
the same. The court also ordered that that part of 
Fairfield township, beginning at Galbraith's Run 
near his house, being the same house that John 
Hinkston formerly occupied, to the west side of 
Squirrel Hill, should be -erected into a township and 
to be called Wheatfield, and the run should be the 
division line between the same township and Fair- 
field. 



* The counties forming ths district wsrs Somerset, Cambria, Indiana, 
Armstrong, and Wsstmoreland. 

Ths boundary Uno bstwesn Westmoreland and Somerset was ssosr- 
talned March », 1798, and that between Westmoreland and layette was 
accurately fixed March 1, 1808. 
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The townships in the county after Fayette wis 
erected, 1784, were Fairfield, Donegal, Huntingdon, 
Mount Pleasant, Hempfleld, Rostraver, Armstrong, 
Derry, Wheatfield. 

In 1801, while yet Westmoreland extended beyond 
the Kiskiminetas, by its jurisdiction over Allegheny 
township, the court erected the township of Cone- 
maugh, as will be seen by the record at June sessions, 
1801, which is as follows : 

" On petition for the division of Allegheny town- 
ship. — On the petition of a number of the inhabitants 
of Allegheny township, in the county of Armstrong, 
within the jurisdiction of Westmoreland, praying for 
a division of said township, as the same in their 
opinions is too extensive for township officers to do 
their duty therein, and suggesting the following 
boundaries for a new township, viz.: Beginning at 
the Allegheny Elver, thence up the Kiskiminetas 
River, being the line of Armstrong County, to the 
corner of said county line, thence along the east line 
of Armstrong County to the old purchase line, thence 
along the old purchase line to the Allegheny River, 
thence down said river to the place of beginning. 
Which said petition being read and continued under 
advisement, September sessions continued, Decem- 
ber sessions. 1801, the court confirms the aforesaid 
division, and direct that part adjoining to the Cone- 
maugh River to be hereafter known by the name of 
Oonemaugh township. 

The present townships in Westmoreland which by 
name were created at the organization of the county 
are Hempfleld, Fairfield, Donegal, Rostraver, Mount 
Pleasant, and that part of Huntingdon which is now 
designated as North Huntingdon. 

The first township erected within the limits of the 
. county as it is now — and henceforth in this chapter in 
speaking of the bounds of the county we have refer- 
ence to its present bounds unless otherwise noted — 
the first township erected was Derry, in April, 1776; 
then follow in order Washington, in July, 1779; 
Franklin and Salem, some time between 1785 and 
1790, the exact date being uncertain ; Unity, in Jan- 
uary, 1789; South Huntingdon, 1790; Allegheny, 
June, 1795; East Huntingdon, 1798; Ligonier, 1822; 
Loyalhanna, 1833; Sewickley, 1835; Burrell, 1852; 
subdivided into Upper Burrell aod Lower Burrell, 
1879; Bell, 1853; Cook, 1855; Penn, 1855; and St. 
Clair, 1856. 

MISSI88INAWA TOWNSHIP. 

There was a township of short existence and of no 
history created by act* of Assembly, which act was 
repealed within three years thereafter. This township 
— Mississinawa — was a separate election district in 
the election of 1847, and polled 175 votes, and by the 
census of 1850 it contained a population of 862. The 
following is its legal existence and boundaries : By ; 
the act of Assembly, 16th of March, 1847, the limits 
contained within the following boundaries were 
erected into a township, to be called MISS ISS INA- 



WA, to wit : Beginning at the mouth of Myers' Run, 
on the Big Sewickley Creek ; thence embracing the 
farms of Adam Vandyke, Henry Don gal, Robert Mc- 
Guffey, John J. Robertson, Adam Pose (formerly J. 
Robertson, Jr.), Robert Boyd, Thomas Hannah, 
Paul Warden, Henry Shupes, Wible farm, George 
Hough's property, Thomas Williams, Thompson lot, 
Charles Hewitt's property, Boy & Wallace's, Mc- 
Key property, Smith's part of the Bennett farm, and 
Samuel Smith's property, on the Youghiogheny 
River; thence down said river to the West Newton 
borough line; thence round said line to the river; 
and thence down said river to the mouth of the Big 
Sewickley Creek; and thence up the same to the 
place of beginning ; and the qualified voters therein 
were thereafter to hold their general and township 
elections at the house of William Miller, in said 
township ; that at the election to be held on the third 
Friday of March, 1847, William Plumer was to act 
as judge, and William Ross and John Frick as in- 
spectors. This act was repealed by act of 25th of 
February, 1850. 

ELECTION PI8TRICT8. 
By act of Assembly of 13th of September, 1785, 
Westmoreland was divided into the following election 
districts, and the places of holding the elections were 
designated : 

M The elections for the county of Westmoreland, which for that par* 
pose is diridsd into fire districts, shall bo holden at flye places, to wit : 

M The freemen of the aatd county who reside on the north aide of the 
Klakinunetas and Oonnemanoh, being the first district, shall hold their 
elections at the dwelling-house of Samuel Dixon. 

" The freemen of the said oounty bounded by the Laurel Hill, Oonne- 
mach, ths Chestnut-ridge, and Fayette County line, being the second 
district, shall hold their elections at the house occupied by William 
Jameson. 

M The freemen of the townships of Huntingdon and Bastrorer, being 
the third district, shall hold their elections at the dwelling-house of 
William Moore, in the townahlp of Bastrover aforesaid. 

44 The freemen of the township of Tort Pitt, being the fourth district, 
shall hold their elections at the dwelling-hones of Devereux Smith, in 
the town of Fort Pitt. 

" And all the freemen residing in the said county who are not in- 
cluded in the aforementioned districts shall hold their elections at 
Henna's Town.* 1 

The act of 19th September, 1786, changed the place 
of holding the elections from Hanna's Town to 
Greensburg by the following enactment 

** Whkbias the commissioners who were appointed to ascertain and 
fix the proper place for holding the courts of Justice, eta, etc., hare fixed 
that the same courts be hereafter holden at Oreensburgh, otherwise 
Newton : B» it mnaeUdy etc. That Greensburg shall hereafter be the 
place of election of the Fifth district of Western Oounty, and that at all 
future elections for the same county the electors residing within the 
same district shall attend aud vote at the court-house in Greensburg 
aforesaid; and that the returns to be made of Inspectors elect be made 
at the said court-house in Greensburg, and not at Hanna's Town." 

By act of 29th September, 1789, all that part of 
Rostraver township which remained within the 
county of Westmoreland was erected into a separate 
election district, known by the name of the Fourth 
District, and it was lawful for the freemen of the said 
district to meet at the house occupied by Samuel 
Wilson to vote. 
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By the same act the part* of Huntingdon and 
Franklin townshipa remaining within the county after 
the division line was run between Allegheny and 
Westmoreland were annexed to the Fifth District, 
and were to vote at Greensburg. 

By act of Assembly of 29th of September, 1779, it 
was said that, " Whereas the inhabitants of Deny 
township are subject to great difficulties in crossing 
waters, and attending the place of their election at 
so great a distance, and have expressed a desire of 
being erected into a separate district, therefore be 
it enacted that the said township of Derry is hereby 
erected into a separate election district, and that it 
shall and may be lawful for the freemen of said town- 
ship to meet at the house now occupied by Moses 
Donald, and there give in their votes at the general 
election." 

In 1828, fifty years after the organization of the 
county, there were but seventeen election districts in 
it, and of these some three had been erected by the 
act of the Legislature preceding, namely, Youngs- 
town, Ligonier, and Salem. The election districts were 
the following : Greensburg, Hempfield, Unity, Mount 
Pleasant, Mount Pleasant District, Salem, Rostraver, 
Washington, South Huntingdon, Fairfield, Ligonier, 
Franklin, North Huntingdon, Donegal, Allegheny, 
Youngstown, and Derry. 

ELECTION DISTRICTS AND PLACES OF VOTING FOR 
THE FALL ELECTION OF 1881. 

For Adamsburg Election District and borough, at 
the public school-house in Adamsburg. 

For Alters District, at the house of the late Jacob 
Alters, in Derry township. 

For Allegheny township, at the house of William 
Vogle, in Shearersburg. 

For Bolivar borough, at the house of D. Coulter, in 
said borough. 

For Burrell township, Lower Burrell District, at 
school-house No. 5. 

For Upper Burrell District, at the house of Jacob 
H. Byerly. 

For Bell township, at the carpenter-shop of Labana 
Carnahan, in the village of Perrysville. 

For Coketon Election District, at Coketon school- 
house, Derry township. 

For Derry Election District, at the house of Fred- 
erick Wineman, in New Derry. 

For Derry Station Election District, at the public 
school -house at Derry Station. 

For Bradenville Election District, at the shoe-shop 
of David Braden, in St. Clair City. 

For Donegal borough and township, at the public 
school -house in said borough. 

For Cook township, at the house of George Camp- 
bell, in said township. 

For Fairfield township, at the house of John Gra- 
ham, in West Fairfield. 

For Franklin township, as follows : 



In District No. 1, or"8ardis District," being all 
that part of Franklin township lying within the fol- 
lowing boundaries, to wit : Commencing at the Alle- 
gheny County line on land of Peter Dice, near the 
tenant-house now occupied by John Beighley, Jr.; 
thence by lands of said Peter Dice, 8amuel Watt, 
Armstrong Wilson, Reuben Walp, William Morgan, 
John Remaley, Jr., and Jacob Dible, southeast course 
to bridge on lands of said Jacob Dible ; thence east 
through lands of William Morgan, Anthony Remaley, 
John W. Elwood, and David Steele to line of Wash- 
ington township, on lands of James C. Christy ; thence 
by line of Washington township to Allegheny County 
line at Hamilton's mill ; thence south by line of Alle- 
gheny County to place of beginning. The place for 
voting will be at Sardis public school-house. 

In District No. 2, or " Murrysville District," being 
that part of Franklin township embraced within the 
following boundaries, to wit: Beginning on the Alle- 
gheny County line on lands of Peter Dice, near the 
tenant-house now occupied by John Beighley, Jr. ; 
thence southeast by lands of said Peter Dice, Samuel 
Watt, Armstrong Wilson, Reuben Walp, William 
Morgan, John Remaley, Jr., and Jacob Dible to 
bridge on Murrysville and Poke Run road; thence 
south through lands of said Jacob Dible, Jacob Hall, 
Anderson's heirs to a post near barn of said Ander- 
son's heirs ; thence southwest through lands of saiA 
Anderson's heirs, Josiah Glunt, George Hobaugh, 
Michael Haymaker, heirs of George Haymaker, Rich- 
ard Coulter, David Keister, and Jackson Keister to 
the line of Franklin and Penn townships ; thence by 
said line and Lyon's Run to the mouth of Lyon's 
Run; thence north by the line of Allegheny and 
Westmoreland Counties to the place of beginning. 
The place for voting will be the Murrysville school- 
house. 

In District No. 3, or Manor Dale District, being 
all of Franklin township not included in the above- 
described districts, the place of voting will be at Re- 
maley's mill. 

For Greensburg borough, at the court-house. 

For Hempfield Election District, at the rourt- house 
in Greensburg. 

For Huntingdon East (which has been divided 
into the east and west election districts by the line of 
the Southwest Pennsylvania Railway), at the public 
school-house (No. 7) at Stonerville. 

For Huntingdon North (First District), at the 
school-house in the village of Jacksonville. 

For the Second District, called the Larimer's Dis- 
trict, at the store-house of J. S. Thompson, at Lari- 
mer's station. 

For the Third District, called Shafton District, at 
the school-house at Shafton Station. 

For Huntingdon South, at school-house No. 10. 

For South Huntingdon township, Wayne District, 
at public school-house No. 2, in said township. 

For Irwin borough, at the public school-house. 
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For Kuhn's Election District, at the house of Ma- 
thias Bridge. 

For Latrobe borough, at the public school-house in 
said borough. 

For Ligonier borough and township, at the public 
school-house in said borough. 

For LiTermore borough, at the public school- 
house. 

For Loyalhanna township, at public school-house 
No. 1 (Carson's). 

For Ludwick borough, at the new public school- 
house now being constructed. 

For Madison borough, at public school-house in 
•aid borough. 

For Mount Pleasant borough, at the Church Street 
public school-house in said borough. 

For Mount Pleasant North Election District, at the 
Bidgeyiew school-house in said district. 

For Mount Pleasant South Election District, at the 
Texas public school-house. 

For New Stanton Election District, at the public 
school-house at New Stanton. 

For New Alexandria borough, At the public school- 
house* 

For New Florence borough, at the public school- 
house in*aid borough. 

For North Bellevernon borough, at the public school- 
house in said borough. 

For Penn borough, at the public school-house. 

Fbr Penn township, at the public school-house in 
Harrison City. 

For Parnassus borough, at the public school-house. 

For BostraTer township, as follows : 

In District No. 1, or " Cross-Roads District," at the 
public school-house at " Cross-Roads." 

In District No. 2, or "Concord District," at the 
" Concord" public school-house. 

In District No. 3, or " Webster District," at the 
4i North Webster" public school-house. 

In District No. 4, or " Lagrange District," at the 
" Lagrange" school-house. 

For Salem Election District, at the house of Robert 
Job, at Harvey's Five Points. 

For Salem borough, district, and balance of town- 
ship, at the building owned by said borough, and known 
as the weiphmaster'B house in said borough. 

For Sewickley township as follows : 

The First District (called Sewickley), at the tenant- 
house belonging to the United Presbyterian Church. 

The Second District (called Youghiogheny), at 
school-house No. 1 in said district. 

The Third District (called Logan), at a tenant-house 
of Samuel Smith, in the occupancy (at present) of N. 
N. Fullerton. 

For St. Clair township, at the house of Widow 
O'Connor, in New Florence. 

For Scottdale borough, at the public school-house. 

For Pleasant Unity Election District, at the public 
school-house in Pleasant Unity. 



For Washington township, at the house of David 
Walters. 

For West Newton borough, at the West Newton 
council-rooms. 

For Young8town Election District and borough, at 
the public school-house* in said borough. 

POPULATION OP WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 
The following table exhibits the total population 
of each township and borough in Westmoreland 
County according to the census of 1810, 1820, 1830, 
1840,1850: 



Towvsnvt aim BomouaM. 



Adamtburg Borough- 
Allegheny.. ~ 

Derry ~«... 

Donegal.-.. — 

Franklin 

Fairfield.. 



tireen*burg Borough «... 

Hempfleld..*. ~~. 

Huntingdon Bart ~ 

Huntingdon North ...... 

Huntingdon South.. -.... 

Ligonier Borough 

Ligonier .............. 

Loyalhanna- » 

Mount Pleasant Borough — 

Mount Pleasant. 

Bostrarer «. 

Belem Borough « — 

Salem ~ 

Sewickley 

Unity — ~.— 

Washington ~ 

West Newton Borough 

Mlssissinawa. ~... 

New Alexandria Borough.. 



1810 1880 1830 1840 1850 



2880 
2147 
IMS 
1973 
686 
8444 
1267 
2846 
1666 



1780 
1786 



2174 
1696 



2301 
2664 
1767 
2686 

no 

8886 

1383 
2217 
2004 



2060 
1679 



1966 



2436 
1478 



2068 

3890 
2052 
2168 
2422 
810 
4566 
1616 
3170 
2294 



1916 



2381 
1721 



2294 



2990 
2163 



2642 
3722 
2261 
2320 
2035 

800 
4772 
1776 
1878 
2793 

294 
2204 
1180 

664 
2123 
1880 

204 
1892 
1573 
3003 
2004 



3329 
5667 
2627 
2660 
3362 
1051 
6986 
1873 
2670 
1470 

878 
2682 
1268 

634 
2676 
2087 

299 
2065 
1689 
4152 
2076 # 

771* 



427 



878 
f 11221 
1 166/ 
f 49691 



TABLE OF POPULATION IN 1860 AND 1870, 

As the enumeration districts were different at these 
censuses this table is given separate from the others : 

I860. 

Allegheny Township « 1888 

Burrel Township « 1T79 

Bell Township 901 

Oook Township,- 1043 

Donegal Township « •• 1 ujgg 

Donegal Borough.. f 

Derry Township. — .~....»~« 1 f^gg 

New Alexandria Borough ~~~ J 

Franklin Township. H60 

Bollrar Borough ....~~. 1 qq\a 

Fairfield Township ««J 

Oreensburg Borough 1388 

Hempfield Township. ****"* 1 6086 

Adamsburg Borough ~ —••»/ 

Huntingdon Bast ™ 1916 

Huntingdon South - % 2264 

Irwta Borough— 

North Huntingdon 

Latrobe Borough ~ 

Ligonier Township 

Ligonier Borough- 

LiTermore Borough 165 

Loyalhanna 967 

Ludwick Borough — 299 



J2798 
'. 758 
}2730 



Mount Pleasant Borough— IttaO 

Mount Pleasant Township J 

Penn Township- 1 2109 

Penn Borough J 

"feostraver ^ 2450 

Salem Borough- 

Salem Township 

St Clair Township 

New Florence Borough.. 

8ewickley 1936 

Unity Township ~ ~. - 1 3760 

Youngstown Borough... j 

Washington- -.... 1389 

West Newton Borough 949 



1870. 

WO 

1819 

810 

878 

fll22 

, 16 ° 
t4969 

1 305 

1797 

2184 
2210 

{&} 

1127 

TO 

211 

814 

533 

f 717) 

l2M9 y 



f: ! 



H20 
2786 

448\ 
2124 

777 

333 
2372 
3624 \ 

301 j 
1416 

819 



178 dec 
40 inc. 
91 inc. 

163 dee. 

112 dec 

561 inc. 

37 inc. 

119 Inc 

252 Inc. 

134 inc 

182 inc 
54 dec 

1528 inc 
369 inc 
21 inc 
46 inc. 
43 dec 
234 inc 

300 inc 

1145 Inc. 

336 inc. 

21 inc. 

154 inc 

436 inc. 

165 inc. 

27 inc. 
42 inc. 



Total- 53^04 58,699 

Increase In 10 years ,.-...... 6,395 
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The total population of the county in 1790 was 
16,018; in 1800, 22,726; in 1810, 26,892; in 1820, 
80,540; in 1880, 88,600; in 1840, 42,699; in I860, 
61,726. 

POPULATION OF WS8TM0RBLAND COUNTY BT THE 

CEN8U8 OF 1880. 

TOWNSHIPS. 

.There are twenty-three townships, with the follow- 
ing population, which includes all the Tillages that are 
located within the boundaries of each, viz. : 

D-TT _ 

North Huntingdon — 

HeapSeM ._... 

Beet Huntlngdoa.....~ 

Moant Pleeaent „ 

Unity ^ 

Sewiekley 



South Huntingdon.. 
P« 



Ligonier.... 
Allegheny.. 



. 6941 

. esse 

.440* 
. 4224 

. 4079 
8468 
. 8231 
, 8006 
2808 
.8646 
. 2060 



Franklin 

Fairfield 

Washington 

Cook...3 ^. 

Donegal 

Lower BurreU.. 

St. Clair 

Upper BurreU.. 
Loral hann*....:, 



1. Qreeneourg.. 

8. Latrobe......... «... 

8. Weet Newton 

4. Irwin 

6. Soottdale. MM . 

6. Mount Plaaaant-.. 

7. Ligonier 

8. Pann. ............ 

8. Lodwick- ^.... 

10. New Florence*..... 



B0B0UGB8. 

, t&oo 

.. 1813 
.. 1475 
. 1444 
.. 1*76 
, 1197 
- 636 
. 604 
. 603 
,. 638 



1831 

1704 

1612 

1604 

.—. 1266 

1242 

1064 

940 

796 

••... 714 



11. Parnaaeoe _. 620 

12. 8.1am 460 

13. Bolivar 376 

14. Haw Alexandria. .. 336 

16. Yoangatown 294 

16. North BaUaramoa... MM «. 206 

17. Adameburg « 199 

16. Madlaon -. 190 

19. Donegal ..... in 

20. Llreraore 164 



From the foregoing it will be seen that Greensburg 
stands at the head of the list of boroughs in regard to 
population, and Latrobe stands second, and that Derry 
township stands at the head of the list of townships, 
North Huntingdon second, and Hempfield third. 



TILLAGES m THE ORDBft OF THBTft POPULATION. 



Darry Station >.. 
Bridgeport........ 



Waatmoraland Olty.. 

8oterrilIe~ 

Booth Slda Tillage... 

Hahntown M 

Texaa 

Wardantown.. 



...... 777 

. 636 

660 

. 627 

493 



Bunker Hill 

Paintartown 

Plaaaant Unity 

Harriaon OUy. — 

St. Clair- 

Gibaonton 



... 432 
... 410 

.... 369 
...843 

.... 327 



... 247 
.... 221 
... 180 
... 172 



Watt Latrobe.... 

airing Uerden„ 
lllwood m 



Clrclerille , 

JackaoniTilla „. 

Orimtown , 

Fairflald « 

Naw Stanton „ 118 

Paradlaa „ no 

Lock port „.. loft 

Kelleytown „ „ 90 

Graperille.. M 92 

Hnrrjtrilla.. 81 

Eaat Oraanabnrf. 63 

Stewartevllle. 44 

Bagantown ^.... 33 

Parrjton .. 29 



Thirty-six villages not named,— Stahlstown, Laugh- 
linstown, Mechaoicsburg, Waterford, 8eward or Ve- 
rona, Lucesco, North Washington, McLaughlinsville, 
Markle, Shearer's Cross-Roads, Mendon, Bethany, 
West Overton, Hannastown, Mansville, Botteville, 
Hillside, Cokeville, Congruity, Newlensburg, Char- 
tiers, Smithton, Middletown, Oak Grove, Jones' Mills, 
Laurel ville, Stonerville, Tarr's Station, Bull's Head, 
Painterville, — the populations of which are not sep- 
arately given, which makes sixty-six villages in this 
county. 

In the foregoing table the population of some of the 
townships is made up of villages and of the country, 
In order to show what villages are accounted to make 

1 Incorporated a borough ainoa oanana waa taken. 



up the total, the following table with explanation is 
given: 

Names of villages are indented and placed under 
the township in which they are respectively situated, 
and the population of the township includes in every 
case that of all villages within it The villages 
marked with an asterisk (*) are unincorporated, and 
their population is given only approximately, as their 
limits cannot be sharply defined : 



adameburg borough... «..„..^ 

Allegheny townahip — 

Ball townahip, Including tha following village*.. 



188 
9060 



• Orimtown village.. 
Perrytown village— 

• Saline village 



172 



. 777 

. 160 

221 



Bollrar borough ~. 876 

Cook townahip .. ... 1266 

Deny townahip, including tha allowing vtllagee_~.... 

• Dairy Stailoo village........ _ 

• Millwood village.. ™ _ 

•St Clair City village 

Donagal borough w M ......... __... 188 

Donegal townahip _ _ M 1242 

Eaat Huntingdon townahip, inolnding Tillaga of Beagantown. 4404 

• Beagantown village .»~. ........ S3 

Fairflald townahip, loclndlng tha following villagai 1612 

•Fairflald village _ 118 

• Lock port rillaga „ 106 

Franklin townahip, inolnding rillaga of Morrytville... ._.... 1704 

• Murryartlle rillaga ~ -.. 61 

Greenaborg borough ..-..-.... 2600 

Hanpflald townahip, Inclndlng tha following vlllagee 6286 

• Baat Oraanabnrg rillaga. ..-<..- 63 

• Graparllla rillaga. _ 82 

• Paradleo rillaga 110 

•Stanton rillaga ^. «... 118 

Irwin borough 1444 

Latroba boroogh —....A... 1613 

Llgonlar borough ...-_„ ~.~.~.„~.,~. „.«. 634 

Llgooler townahip _ 2646 

Lirannora borough ......_..... ~, 164 

Lowwr BurreU townahip ~....~~. „ „.. 840 

Loyalhanne townahip.... MMM ...... „.....„__ MM 846 

Lndwick borough .. .. w „. .... 603 

Madlaon borough M ««.....„ .. 180 

Mount Plaaaant borough „^. „ ^.. 1167 

Mount Plaaaant townahip, including tha following rillagai... 4284 

• Bridgaport rillaga _ 636 

• Bunkar Hill rillaga. w _ 327 

• Spring Oardan rillaga M M 168 

• Taxaa rillaga-" - ~ 410 

Naw Alazandrla borongh ^ .«... 336 

Naw Floranca borough ..~„„ M ..... m ...... 632 

North Ballararnon borough ~ - 206 

North Huntingdon townahip, including tha following rfllagaa. 6341 

• drclanila rllla«a «. 148 

• Hahnatown rlllaga...^^ „. 438 

• JackaonriUa rillaga^ 132 

• Kellaytowo rillaga « 88 

• Paintartown rillaga ~ , 288 

• Shafton rillaga „ „ 342 

• Southnlda rillaga ^ „ 484 

• Stawartorlllavfllaga „ M .. 44 

• Wardantown rillaga , „ 368 

• Waatmoraland City rUlaga... MM . ^ 627 

Parnaa«ua boroogh 620 

Pann borough „ 604 

Pann townahip, including rillaga of Harriaon City 2808 

•Harriaon City nllaga ~~ « 247 

Boatrarar townahip, including tha following rillagai 3231 

• Gibaonton rillaga 160 

• Wabatar rillaga. « „ ^. M 660 

Salam boroujrh, or Naw Salem 



Salam townahip f ^ 1831 

Scottdala borongh „ 1278 

South Huntingdon townahip „ 8006 

8t. Clair townahip 786 

Sawickley townahip, Including tha rillaga of 8utarrilla~ 3468 

• Sutarrilla village ^... 403 

Unity townahip. Including the following rillagee 4078 

•Plaaaant Unity village 288 

• Weet Latrobe village „ 168 

Upper Bnrrell townahip - «. 714 

Waehington townahip, Including the rillaga of Paulton.. 1604 

• Paulton rillaga ^. M ..„ 60 

Weat Newton borough 1476 

Toungatown borough 284 

The population of all the counties which were 
formed out of the original Westmoreland in 1790 
was 63,018. These were Allegheny, 10,309 ; Fayette, 
13,325; Washington, 28,866; Westmoreland, 16,018. 
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171*. John Moor* 

1791. Judge Alex. Addison, 



1306, John Toung. 
ltBT. Thomas White, 
1847. Jeremiah M. Borrell. 



PRESIDENT JUDGES. 

1848. John a Knox. 
1881. Jeremiah 0. Borrell. 
1886. Jo— pb Bufflngton. 
1871. Jum A. Logan. 
1878. Jam- A. Hunter. 



ASSOCIATE JUDGES. 



1801. Wffliu Jack. 

John Irwin. 

Jama But. 
1306, WnHem Jack. 

John Irwin, 

Jaoob Palo tor. 
181L John Lobiogier. 

Thomas Pollock. 
1841. Jam- BcU. 

Joha Moorbeed. 



1861. Jama* Ball. 

Darid Cook. 
1868. Samuel L. Carpenter. 

G. B. D. Young 
1881. Bobart Giren. 

John Jones. 
1886, Bobart Girao. 

M. P. MoCUnaban. 
1871. John W.BWdla. 

M. P. McOlanahao. 



JUSTICES. 



The first justices appointed by the proprietary 
(Penn) for the county on its erection in 1773, with 
the advice of its Council (Joseph Turner, William 
Logan, Richard Peters, Lynford Landner, Benjamin 
Chew, James Tilghman, Andrew Allen, Edward 
SbJppen, Jr.), were William Crawford, Arthur St. 
Clair, Thomas Gist, Alexander McKee, Robert 
Hanna, William Wilson, WiUiam Thompson, Eneas 
McKay, Joseph Speer, Alexander McClean, J. 
Bracken, James Pollock, Samuel Sloan, and Michael 
Rugh. 

PROTH0N0TARIE8. 



1778. Gaa. Arthur St Olair. 

1778, Michael Hulbagle. 

1779. Archibald Loohry. 
1788. Thorn— Hamilton. 
1809. John Morrison. 
W& Jam- Reed. 

John H. Wise. 

BU Coulter. 
1881. Darid Marohand. 
1880. Baadall McLaughlin. 

1888. Jam- B. Oliver. 

1889. John (Hark. 
184JL Darid Fullwood. 
1848. Ja: 



1849. Samuel B. Bammy. 

Andrew Graham, 8r. 
1862. Joseph Gross 
1866. William McCall. 
1868. Wm. J. Wllliama (4 months). 

Bal- MoOolly. 
1881. George Bannatt 
1884. John Zimmerman. 
1887. Lewis A. Johnaton. 
1870. John Zimmermen. 

1878. B.W. Singer. 

1876. John H. Highberger. 

1879. H. P. Ha— on. 



SHERIFFS,* 



1778. John Praetor. 
1776. Jam— Oarnajmn. 
1781. Matthew Jack. 
1786. Robert Orr. 

1789. William Perrj. 

1790. Jam- Guthrie. 
1798. John Brandon. 
1796. Jam— Beady. 
1783. John Kuhne. 
1801. John Brandon. 
1804. John Sloan. 

1807. Alexander Johnaton. 
1810. Robert Stewart 
1818. John Fleming. 

1818. Humphrey Fnllerton. 

1819. John Klingensmith. 
1882. John Nlooolls. 

1896. Morrioon Underwood. 
1888. John Klingenemith. 



1881. Samuel L. Carpenter. 
1884. Darid Fullwood. 
1887. William McKlnney. 
184a Jam- Harrey.* 
1843. Miohael L. Hays. 
1846. Darid Kiatler. 
1849. John Hugua, 

1882. John Weleh. 
1863. WlllUm Weleh. 
1866. Valentine Elliott 
1869. William Huston. 
1868. William Bell. 
1866. Robert M. Reed. 
1868. Daniel F. Stock. 
1871. Alexander Killgore. 
1874. John Goffey. 
1877. Jam— Berlin. 
1880. Henry Kethering. 



RECORDERS OF DEEDS AND BEGI8TERS OF WILLS.* 



1790. Jam- Guthrie. 
1809. Robert Dickey. 
1818. Jam— Montgomery. 
1818. Robert Montgomery. 
I860. Alexander Johnetoa. 
1836. Jonathan Row. 
1889. Jacob 8. Stock. 
1848. Archibald B. MoGrew. 

1848. Darid Cook. 

1849. Jam— Ktenan, Jr. 
1868. Baadall McLaughlin. 

CLERKS OF THE ORPHANS' COURT.* 
1836. George T. Romany. | 1870 Joseph Gross. 

1839. William Gorges. 
1866. Jo—ph Groee. 
1868. Robert W. Singer. 
1864. Joseph W. Blair. I 

COMMISSIONERS.* 



1864. Jacob M. Miller. 
1867. Edward J. Keenan. 
1860. William L. Brans. 
1863, William a Guffey. 
1866. Samuel Rock. 
1869. Clark F. Warden. 
1878. John M. Laird. 
1876. William B. Snodgraes. 
1878. Jam— Dennieon. 
1881. William Hugua. 



1873. George W. Frlck. 
1876. Jam— W. Wilson. 
1879. John B. Bell. 



1774. Christopher Trohy. 
1779. Benjamin Lodge. 

Robert Clark. 
1788. Joseph McGarrah. 

Alexander Barr. 

William Jack. 

1786. William Moore. 
Jam— Laweon. 
John N— bit. 

1787. William Moore. 
Jam— Laweon. 
William Jack. 

1788. Jam— Lawson. 
William Jack. 
Eli Coulter. 

1789 William Jack. 

John Giflem. 
- EJU Coulter. 
1790. John Giffem. 

Robert Clark. 

Benjamin Lodge. 
1798. Robert Clark. 

Benjamin Lodge. 

George Smith. 
1798. GeorgaSmith. 

Alexander McDonald. 

Jam— White. 
1794. JohnKirkpatrlok. 

Jam— White. 

George Smith. 
1796. John Kirkpatrfek. 

Jam— White. 

Barton Loffsr* 
1798. Jacob 8mith. 

Robert Dickey. 

Jam— MoGreary. 
1800. Henry Allshoaae. 

Jeremiah Murry. 

Jam— Smith. 
1808. Jam— Parr. 

Johu Bonnet*. 

Jam— 8mlth. 
1808. Jam- Parr. 

John Bonnett. 

Isaac Wager. 
1806. Jamen Parr. 

John Bonnett. 

William Freidt 



1806. Thomas Pollock. 
John Bonnett. 
William Freidt. 

1807. Thorn— Pollock. 
William Paiks. 
Jaoob Tinetman. 

1808. Jam- Kelly. 
William Parka. 
Jaoob Tinstman. 

1809. Jam— Kelly. 
John Sheafter. 
Jacob Tinstman. 

1810. Thorn— Culbertaon. 

1811. Andrew Flndley. 
1814. Jam— Caldwell. 

Robert Williams. 

1816. John Milllgan. 

1817. Jacob Bugb. 
1819. Jam— Clarke. 
1880. Samuel Bushfleld.. 

1822. Darid Byall. 
Neal Boyle. 

1823. Jaoob Turnc/. e 
1849. Jam- Shields. 

LeriKempf. 
John Horrell. 

1860. John W. Marshall. 

(One elected each year for 3 
years.) 

1861. Henry Swartx. 

1862. Simon Deter. 

1863. Jesse Walton. 

1864. Alexander Hanna. 
1866. George Albert 

1866. F. B. McGrew. 

1867. G. W. Boss. 

1868. Samuel MoOlean. 

1869. John Larimer. 

1860. John gerern. 

1861. Jam— Menoher. 

1862. W.J. Reed. 

1863. Abraham Haya. 

1864. Jam- H. Clark. 
1866. M.G. Keener. 
1866. Michael Keffer. 
1887. John H. Hlghberger. 

1868. John M. Bierer. 

1869. George Bridge. 



1 Shertflb were appointed until 1889. 

• Upon the death of Jam— Harrey In 1843, Darid Newingham was 
appointed sheriff until the next election. 



• Before 1790 the prothonotary also filled this office. 

« Up to 1836 the office of clerk of the Orphans' Court and of prothon- 
otary were filled by the same person, u they were later, between 1842 
and 1866. 

» Glren — Jar — their records show. 

• No records accessible In which the succession of the— officers Is kept 
up until 1849. 
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1670. Isaac Irwin. 
1071. Hufh Byaa. 
1871. Wlllta 
1178. Joha Berber*. 
1174. Hear? Keely. 
It76. Joha L. Blerei 
1878. (Bark BatterSeta (Sled sad I 
B. P. Arnold appointed ta his 



1878. J. 0. West. 
M. M. Dick. 

1879 . Hear? Keely. 
Henry Taylor. 
Mia ILTowasead. 

IMS. S. O. BresohatU. 
H. H. Byers. 
Wniteai Taylor. 



COUNTY EXPBN8B8. 



A writer in the Qasette, March 5, 1825, in criticising 
the public expenditure of the county, hat the follow- 
ing : " Economy indeed I Let these disciples of econ- 
omy bring their observances home to themselves. I 
am told they charge for commissioners' and clerks' 
pay, in the lump, 1667, which, allowing to the clerk 
$180, would leave to each commissioner $176 pay for 
sitting one-third of the year. Let them render an 
account of how much each received, as is customary 
in other counties, that the people may see how much 
each apostle of economy has put into his own pocket" 

8TATBMBHT OF BBCHPTB AND EXPENDITURES OF WEST- 
MORELAND COUNTY MOM JAN. 8, lSSl t TO JAN. 2, 1881 

J. J. Wnsrxa, Trtumwm, m Jceomd with WmtmonUnd Cbeany. 

Da. 

To whole smouat of money recurred from all sources-. 8162,76616 



Ca. 



871,766.98 
SS.E16.79 



By aaaoaat paid on county orders. 
By amou nt paid on poor-boa 

Balance la treasury .....".'.7.1 ... M 16,322.48 

Da. 

To balance la treasury at last settlement... 
To amount received from eoUootors for 1661... 

Pursuant to election lava, 1881 M 

To outstaudlnt taxes for years 1876, 76, *79, and •80.. 



To amount pursuant to election lava, 1878 aad *80.... 

To unseated land ssJcs....^....... M 

• •• prior to sale .................. ... 

To docket ooati por John B. Ball, olork of courts....... 

To oflloo root por J. H. MoOuHooah 

A. M. Sloan, from An f . 18, 1881 

To Jury foai por Jas. Wilson, elork of courts ... 

To Jury foe* por John B. Bell, clerk of courts............ 



Tojnryfeei por Hoary Kettering, sheriff.. 

To costs In commonwealth com per Peyton Greenlow_ .... 

To ooets In commonwealth case per Lewis Bom .«. 

To costs la commonwealth case per Peyton Greenlow.. 

To gjss for ass of private individuals _ 

To Llgonler bridge for use of Ligonier borough per N. M. 

Marker _ ..... 

To Nine-Mile Bnn bridge per M. Robot, superricor 

ToBtaofler*s bridge, Fayette Oounty 

BecelTsd of F. a Gey es per statement- - 

To old lumber M m M 

To fines per Henry Kettering 



By amount paid 

Assessors and assistants 

Auditor of 8tate account..... 
Auditors of county account.. 



Cm. 



78,668.22 
46.48 

21,174.62 
282.74 
140.70 
624.67 
278.10 
8866 
16.00 
28.00 
112.00 
124.00 
06.00 
139.00 
13.79 
26.00 
9.00 

60.00 
100.00 
26.60 
.. 1,884.86 
4.00 
800.00 

8162,766.26 



$1,464.60 
47.00 
600.00 



Bridge-building and repairs 26,691.86 

Blank books and stationery .- 719.24 

Court Brsmiii: 

Boarding Jurors... .., - ~. 11.06 

Commonwealth costs... M 2,866.41 

Copying testimony and stenographing 1,148.07 

Constables' quarterly return ~ 676.63 

District attorney's fees 446.00 

Pay of grand and trevers Jurors — 11,666.87 

Jury commissioner, J. Long ~ v - 136.14 

W.Chambers. „ 141.64 

Clerk to Jury eommlsslonsr, W. Keener, 1876 24.00 

Prothonotary'ft fees. *.. .... 9.96 

Clerk of courts , .~ «63.11 

TipstaTos and court>criers » 1,249.60 

Sheriff's fees and boarding prisoners......^. 2,131.16 



Ballot-boses ^ ... 

Fuel aad Ugbt for holding elections......^... 

Pay of election officers. ..._._„. 

Ooaotah l ss attending deettoo.....~ MM .... 

Begietry of Tot»re...„ r .. —..... ...~. 



mm 

21O00 
2^06.76 

417.80 
M76JS 



HearyKeeley 

John H. Towneeud.. 
William Taylor 



766.00 
76O00 



OUrk: 



D. Maskk.. 



V. E. Williams. 

Edgar Cowaa (extra).. 
ATM. Sloan -.. 



W. F. MUler 



238.71 
6O0A 
66.71 



167.00 



CWea 

Commissioners* rxpsneas. .......... 

Compensation of poor-house directors (extra)- 
County Institute ~. .......— M . m . 



Ooarfchouso sod Jail repairs «^.. 

Coke and coal 

Gas for eourt-hoase aad Jail 

Arcblteet for court-house and Jail.. 



81.10 
800.00 
800.00 



1,590.16 

609 M 

99.06 

1,076.00 



Guarding Jail.. 



Medlcel atteadaace 

8haTiag prisoners.... MVMMMM . n ....«..._.....«. 

Ioquost on dead bodies. .........■..■■»...■ ■■■■■■■ ....... ■■■mttitttiti 

Horse and livery hire ~~~.. 

Judgment In Common Pleas, J. J. Wlratng es. Westmore- 
land County 

ckxhin 



ling, bedding, and medicines for pris- 



Bead and bridge views.....*. .... ..... 

Bedemption money and tax refunded... ~.~ 



Rewards.. 



State tax (extra for 1879 and *80) -.. ..... 

Tranaoribiag records (commissioners' offlce)...t..~......~.. 

Transcribing unseated lead records as per act of 1669 (J. 

W. Wilson) «.. 

Transcribing fees on unseated lead sales. 

Tranecribtng fees on widows* appra iae men t docket (J. W. 

Wilson) ^ M ^. ^. « » 

Telegraphing ~ -.....^.. 



86.00 
16J0 
88.18 
36.00 

621.92 

349.79 
21.96 
708 M 
200Ji 
168.60 
10634 
662.67 
417.00 

642J0 
238.87 



Penney lrania Beform School ... 

Western Pennsylranla Hospital.... 
Allegheny County work-house...... 



PrinUmg and AdtrtHmg: 

W waa u i s lim J Democrat «..« _... 

P mnm l imn ia Jrgus. „ M 

TrOmmt mttd Htrald - ..-.. 

J. J. Wirsiug, for advertising lands In which sales were 

revoked M ....~~.......... 

Boad end echool-tax on unseated lends 

Refunding orders - - 

Fox-ecalpt 

Poor-hooee orders out of county fund as per poor-house 

statement 

Treasurer's commission on 876,000 »t 3 per cent 

Treasurer's commission on 866,972.76 at 1^ per cent...... 

Extre oommleslon on poor-bouse orders es treasurer of 

poor fund «.. 

Extra commission on poor-house statement..... M .. M «.. 

Balance In treasury.......... 



16.43 



1,019.00 
433^1 
867 J6 



416 M 

189.10 
390J92 

23.76 
687.71 
967%64 
219.20 

62,216.79 

2,280.00 

884J8 

31L08 

27 J6 

16^22^8 



8162,768.26 
L. P. Hats. 

JOBH B. HOBBAOB. 
J. HlBAM BUfOBB. 

AwHtort. 

BIO FROST OF 1859. 

On the night between the 4th and 6th of June, 
1859, occurred the most memorable unseasonable frost 
in the annals of Western Pennsylvania. All vegeta- 
tion and fruit was almost totally destroyed. The 
region of country over which the frost extended was 
from the Northwestern lakes southeastward through 
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portions of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
into the States of Maryland and Virginia, being 
bounded on the east by the Allegheny Mountains, and 
on the southwest by the Ohio River from Wheeling 
southwestward. 

The wheat, rye, and cornfields were cut down and 
ruined. In a few hours after the sun came out the 
sprouts withered and fell dead. Nor could any- 
thing be expected from the growth of the wheat, as 
the seed was entirely destroyed. In most of the 
county the wheatfields and cornfields were plowed 
up and buckwheat very generally was sowed, but in 
some instances potatoes were planted in their stead. 
Great excitement prevailed throughout the whole 
county, and in the rural districts arrangements were 
made to prepare for a famine. This apprehension and 
fear were increased by senseless men, and sometimes 
by designing men, who had nothing else to talk about 
but war, famine, and the latter end of all things. 
Suddenly the price of all the grains and all vegetables 
went up to an amazing figure. Men in some localities 
who were in well-to-do circumstances invested all 
they had and borrowed more to buy grain in expec- 
tation of more exorbitant prices, and with hopes in 
some instances to make much money. Some of these 
men were broken up by the venture, and they received 
but little condolence from their neighbors, for the 
prices as suddenly fell. The granaries in the West 
were foil ; those who had purchased old flour which 
had got musty in the commission houses at Pittsburgh 
at prices from ten to twenty dollars the barrel, and 
who b&d refused to sell at any price, were now glad 
■to sell at two or three dollars. 

All garden vegetables shared the same fate as the 
grain. Apples, cherries, peaches, grapes, and all 
kinds of wild fruits came to nothing. The year was 
long called the year of the frost, and no doubt would 
have long remained a marking-time in local annals 
had not a more noteworthy epoch occurred the next 
year. 

On the 23d of April of that year snow fell to the 
depth of over fourteen inches on the level by actual 
measurement in this region of country. 

CENTENNIAL OF THE ORGANIZATION OP THE 
COUNTY, 1873. 

On Wednesday night, Feb. 26, 1878, in pursuance 
of a previous announcement, a large number of the 
citizens of the county and of invited guests came to- 
gether in the "Kettering House/ 1 and after a sump- 
tuous banquet in the due form celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the organization of the 
county. The meeting was organized by calling the 
Hon. Edgar Cowan to the chair. Messrs. Daniel 
Welty, John M. Bierer, D. W. Shryock, F. J. Cope, 
Lewis Cline, M. Underwood, 8. Si Turney, Samuel 
Alwine, John W. Turney, H. C. Marchand, Alex- 
ander Kilgore, E. F. Houseman, I. Uncapher, W. H. 
Markle, R. W. Singer, and John L. Bierer were ap- 



pointed vice-presidents, and Messrs. Frank Cowan, 
S. A. Kline, F. V. B. Laird, and D. G. Atkinson, 
secretaries. 

Judge Veech delivered a speech, and after the ora- 
tion the following toasts were responded to by the 
gentlemen named : 

" Old Westmoreland, Mother of Counties, her Off- 
spring/ 1 by Hon. Edgar Cowan. 

" The Courts and Bench of Westmoreland County," 
by Hon. James A. Logan. 

"The Greensburg Bar," by Hon. Jacob Turney. 

a Our Pulpit, Press, and Schools," by Mr. D. 8. 
Atkinson. 

" Westmoreland's Honored Dead," by Hon. James 
A. Hunter. 

"Our Physicians," by Dr. J. W. Anawalt. 

" Westmoreland's Daughters," by Mr. W. K. Kling- 
ensmith. 

"The County Officers," by Mr. C. F.. Warden. 

"Our Mining, Manufacturing, Mechanical, Com- 
mercial, and Agricultural Interests," by Dr. Kline. 

"Our Railroads," by Hon. James C. Clarke. 

"Westmoreland's Battle-Fields," by Dr. Frank 
Cowan. 

" Posterity," by E. J. Keenan, Esq. 

" Our Next Centennial," by Gen. Richard Coulter. 

This meeting gave evidence of the feelings of local 
pride which exists in the present generation, and be- 
gan a series of inquiries into our local history which 
had never been evidenced before that time. Enthu- 
siastic as it was, it was but preparatory to the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the signing of the Han- 
nastown Resolutions, which ushered in the series of 
anniversary meetings commemorative of the Rev- 
olutionary period. 

CENTENNIAL OF THE HANNASTOWN RESOLUTIONS, 
MAT 16, 1876. 

By the successful celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the date of the Hannastown Resolu- 
tions, celebrated on the 15th of May, the 16th falling 
on Sunday, the series of Revolutionary anniversaries 
was inaugurated. We give the preliminary and the 
final incident connected with this joy nil occasion, 
from Frank Cowan 1 $ Paper of May 1, 1875 : 

WESTMORELAND* CENTENNIAL. 

" In view of an appropriate public celebration of 
the centennial of the first declaration of inde- 
pendence of the people of the United States of 
America, namely, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the meeting held on the 16th day of May, 1775, at 
Hannastown, the then capital of Westmoreland 
County, embracing the southwestern part of Penn- 
sylvania, the people of Greensburg assembled in the 
court-house on Wednesday evening last (Feb. 28, 
1875), and effected an organization by calling His Ex- 
cellency Lieutenant-Governor Latta to the chair, and 
electing Dr. Cowan as secretary. The chair in a neat 
speech stated the object of the meeting, the import- 
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ance of the first step taken in the Revolution bj the 
people of old Westmoreland one hundred years ago, 
and the great propriety of perpetuating the glorious 
principles of our ancestors in appropriate observances 
on such an auspicioas day as an hundredth anniver- 
sary of their deliberate declaration in public. He 
was followed by H. C. Marchand, Esq., in response 
to inquiries about the meeting at Hannastown and 
the resolutions adopted, both meeting and resolu- 
tions but recently resurrected from the tomb of for- 
gotten lore. Hon. Edgar Cowan then spoke on the 
prospective celebration, suggesting a commemorative 
medal or other token to be sold, and the proceeds ap- 
plied to the national centennial next year. Col. Ege, 
E. J. Keenan, Esq., and Judge Logan participated 
in the proceedings. On motion, the chair appointed 
the following committee, to which was delegated the 
power of the meeting to increase their number and 
appoint sub-committees as they see fit : H. C. Mar- 
chand, chairman ; Edgar Cowan, Judge Logan, E. J. 
Keenan, D. 8. Atkinson, Col. Ege, Dr. Kline, F. V. 
B. Laird, Frank Cowan, E. F. Houseman, Dr. Piper, 
Gen. Coulter, T. J. Barclay, and F. J. Cope. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

"The committee met immediately afterwards. Dr. 
Cowan was elected secretary. After discussing the 
matter at great length without coming to any definite 
conclusion with respect to a programme for the cele- 
bration, the committee appointed a sub-committee, 
consisting of Gen. Coulter, Judge Logan, Dr. Piper, 
E. F. Houseman, Dr. Kline, Col. Ege, and Frank 
Cowan, to report at an adjourned meeting to be held 
in the grand jury room on the following evening 
(Thursday) at half-past seven. 

" The sub-committee agreed to meet in the grand 
jury room at 11 a.m. on the morrow. 

" The sub-committee met at the time specified, and 
after discussing at length the project of a public cele- 
bration, the preparations for which are limited to 
only sixteen days, made the following suggestions, to 
be reported at the meeting of the committee in the 
evening. 

" That there be a mass convention organized at the 
court-house in Greensburg on Saturday, May 15, 
1875, in commemoration of the meeting held at Han- 
nastown on the 16th day of May, one hundred years 
ago, by the people of Westmoreland County, at which 
meeting certain resolutions were passed (as recorded 
in the American Archives, Fourth Series, vol. i., page 
615) which are in effect a declaration of independ- 
ence and severance by force of arms from the sover- 
eignty of England, and supposed to be the earliest 
authentic declaration of like import on record. 

" That a president be appointed to preside at said 
mass convention, and one vice-president from each of 
the fourteen counties of Southwestern Pennsylvania 



originally comprised within the limits of Westmore- 
land County. 

" That the officials and people of the several coun- 
ties originally comprised within the county of West- 
moreland be invited to be present, also all others in 
the State and country interested in commemorating 
the events of the Revolution. 

" That the military organizations of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania be invited to be present 

41 That the programme of the day be a parade in 
the streets of Greensburg in the forenoon, a national 
salute fired at twelve o'clock meridian, and the or- 
ganisation effected at one o'clock in the afternoon in 
the court-house. 

" That the expenses of the convention be defrayed 
by subscription. 

" The committee on resolutions appointed at the 
meeting last Saturday in Greensburg — consisting of 
H. P. Laird, Judge Sterrett, Judge Junkin, Col. F. 
A. Bohrer, John W. Riddle, H. C. Marchand, Judge 
Trunkey, Hon. John Williamson, R. G. Orr, William 
Jack, Rev. W. T. Cain, David Shaw, D. 8. Atkinson 
— have reported the following as adopted by them : 

** B—W$d, That the resolutions of the dtlsens of Westmoreland 
County unanimously adopted one hnndred yean ago at Hannaatown, 
the then oouoty-eeat of Westmoreland Connty, are equally marked with 
dignity, finances, Intelligence, and wisdom ; and that now, alter the lapse 
of a osntnry , in the light of the great events that have since taken plate, 
we can discern In the language and tone and thought of these moment, 
one n Iterances the band of that overruling Providence who shapes the 
destinies of nations, and who saw and determined the end in the begin- 
ning. Hence, then, 

M Asoieed, That the first duty of this great assemblage, representing 
all the ooonties that originally formed a part of ' Old Westmoreland,* is 
reverently to acknowledge the debt of gratitude we owe, and in deep 
sincerity to invoke the continued protection and guidanoe of the God of 
our lathers, and that He would give us wisdom and virtue to enable us 
to tread in the footsteps of those worthy ancestors, who with such feeble 
means have raised so great an empire, whilst we preserve with difficulty 
an Inheritance so gloriously acquired. 

" Jteoteed, That, in the absence of any historical evidence to the con- 
trary, the resolute, brave, undaunted men who met at Hannastown on 
the 16th of May, 1776, deserve the immortal honor of having first of all 
the American colonists placed upon record and published to the world 
their firm and unchangeable purpose that Britain should cease the 
usurped claim of right to Impose taxation on the colonists without 
their consent or fight Abandoning all temporising measures of non- 
importation, at a single bound they leaped over the abyss that separated 
peace from war, and in the Interest of liberty and rightful independence 
unanimously staked their * lives and their fortunes* on the issue of war, 
to the end that they might maintain their own *just rights and transmit 
them entire to their posterity.' 

" Jfoeofoed, That the resolution of allegiance to the British throne on 
the terms of a Just oloervance of the rights of the colonists was wise and 
statesmanlike and necessary to place in bold relief the true cause that 
was about to plunge the country Into a long and bloody war. It was not 
impatience of government nor a mere desire to be Independent of the 
British throne that urged the colonists into a fierce contest of doubtful 
issue, but to maintain the fundamental principle of Magna Charts. 

" RmoltwL, That the several Courts of Common Pleas of the counties 
that were In 1775 a part of Westmoreland County be respectfully re- 
quested to direct a copy of the Hannastown resolutions, and also a copy 
of these resolution*, together with the names of the officers of the meet- 
ing, to be entered on the records of the courts In perpetuam rel memo- 
rlam.*' 
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CHAPTER LI. 

COUNTY BUILDINGS. 

Acts relating to County Building*— The Old Court-House— Present 
Court-House B horHTs House and County Jail— Poor-House, now 
County Homo— Tables of Expenditures, etc., for Connty Homo— The 
Cattle Show —Wool-Growers' Association — Westmoreland County 
Agricultural Society. 

The act of 18th September, 1785, is as follows : 

* Wvnmas, the teat of Justice tor the oonnty of Weetmoreland hath 
not heretofore been established by law, for want of whleh the inhabtt- 
enta of nld oonnty labor under great inconrcnienoes; for remedy 
whereof 

U B*U macUd thai, cfe. That it ehall and may be lawful for Benjamin 
Deris, Michael Bough, John Shields, John Pomroy, and Hugh Martin, 
of the county of Weetmoreland, or any .three of them, to purcheee and 
take assurance, in the name of the commonwealth, of a pieoe of land, 
in tract for the nee of the inhabitanti of Weetmoreland County. Pro- 
Tided eald pieoe of land be not situate farther east thao the Nine-Mile 
Bun, nor farther west than Brushy Bun, farther north than Loyalhanna, 
nor farther couth than Are miles couth of old Pennsylranla road leading 
to Pittsburgh, on which piece of ground mid commissioners shall erect 
a court-house and prison sufficient to accommodate the public eerrice 
of the said county." 

By an act of the 27th of December, 1786, the pow- 
ers given to the commissioners by the above act, and 
the acts passed on the 26th of February, 1778, and 
the 22d of March, 1784, to purchase land and erect 
thereon a court-house and jail for this county, were 
superseded until the Legislature should further and 
otherwise direct, and the mode of settling their ac- 
counts was prescribed. But this suspending law was 
repealed by act of 14th of February, 1789, which in 
its preamble and enacting clause throws light upon 
the subject of which we are considering. This reads 
as follows : 

44 WbcmaS a law, passed on the 13th day of December, 1786, empow- 
ering oertain trustees, therein named, to purchase a piece of ground 
within certain prescribed limits and bounds, and thereon to erect a 
court-bouse and prison for the use of the county, and in aid thereof the 
commissioners of said county were authorised to lery the sum of one 
thousand pounds, which was accordingly lerled and collected for the 
purposes aforesaid ; 

** Axn wnasas the said trustees found it expedient to proceed im- 
mediately in erecting a small wooden building to accommodate the 
public business of the county, as a temporary convenience until proper 
materials could be procured for a substantial and permanent court-houee 
and prison; 

u Amd wasBBAS by a subsequent law, passed the 27th of December, 
1788, entitled ' An act to suspend the powers of the trustees of West- 
moreland County,* the powers of the said. trustees, and all further pro- 
ceedings by them intended, respecting the substantia) and permanent 
building aforesaid; were suspended until a Legislature should further 
and otherwise direct oonoerning the came ; 

"Awn wasnsAS the shsriff, the justices of the peace, and other officers 
of the county of Westmoreland hare, by their petition, stated the great 
deficiency of the small wooden building, which was only Intended for 
temporary purposes, and the many inconveniences which the officers of 
the court, as well as the prisoners in confinement, are subject to from 
the present uncomfortable state of the small building, and pray that the 
same suspending law may be repealed ; 

"Ann wasiuus it appears Just and reasonable that the said county of 
Westmoreland should be accommodated with decent, sufficient, and 
permanent building*, calculated to answer all the Important purposes 
of a court-house and prison ; and that the money which has been levied- 
and collected for these purposes should be applied agreeably to the in- 
tentions of the law by which it was granted ; therefore 

" Be « enacted, ste., That the mid suspending law, by which the powers 
of the trustees of Weetmoreland County were suspended, is hereby re- 



pealed, made null and void, to all intents and purposes; and that the 
said trustees are hereby authorised and required to proceed in applying 
the remaining part of the money so levied and collected to the express 
purposes for which it was granted.*' 

COURT-HOUSE. 

The court-house usually known as the old court- 
house was a two-story brick building, located on the 
square of the present court-house. It fronted towards 
the east, and its entrance from that side was about 
where the entrance of the present one is. The door 
of this entrance, with another and smaller one which 
opened into the jail -yard, was the only means of in- 
gress and egress. A paved yard extended from the 
street to the house, and the floor of the first story was 
reached by two steps. The whole of this story was 
used for a court-room. A high balustrade extended 
the length of the room north and south, and separated 
it into two parts. In the middle of the balustrade 
was a gate, and on each side of the gate were columns 
of wood which supported the lofty ceiling. On the 
western side of this partition were the judges, lawyers, 
jurymen, and criminals. The judges sat against the 
wall facing the east ; the jury box was on their right. 
The eastern side of the room, or that part outside of 
the balustrade, was reserved for the public. 1 

In the upper story was the grand jury room. This 
room was large, lofty, well aired and well lighted. 
In it, as well as in the ball-room of the Dublin Hotel, 
were held theatrical performances by amateur socier 
ties and by strolling minstrels, " where the king was 
welcome, and the lover did not sigh gratis."* It was 
the fittest room in the town, and commodious enough 
for its auditory. The students of the Greensburg 
Academy in 1812, as before that, were publicly ex- 
amined in Greek and Latin and delivered orations 
and discourses in the grand jury room. This was the 
court-house proper, and it was reserved for the pur- 
poses of the court when in session. None of the 
public offices were in this building. The sheriff's, 
register and recorder's, pruthonotary's, and clerk of 
the courts' offices were kept in a two-story brick build- 
ing which stood north of the court-house, and between 
it and the building still standing, which was best 
known as the Dr. Morrison property. On the south 
of the court-house was a one-story brick building, in 
which was the commissioners' office. This was the 
building in which, tradition reports, were first kept the 
records, and where court was first holden on the re- 
moval of the county-seat from Hannastown. 

Behind the judge's bench in the old court-room 
were placed two rams' heads with ponderous horns 
moulded out of plaster, while lesser ones moulded out 
of clay and colored white were fixed against the col- 
umns which supported the ceiling. A pious and 

1 According to the seal of the bu rges s es and corporation of Greens- 
burg, which was intended to represent the old court-house, it stood with 
the gable front to the street; the door was round arched. It was two 
stories high. 

* Hamlet to the players. 
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iconoclastic generation demolished these memorials 
of an ancient art, and in the new conrt-honse, under 
the inspiration of the modern renaissance, bad painted 
on the walls of the new court-room some horrible 
danbs, which were said to be intended for Maj. Alex- 
ander and Jndge Coulter, for Washington and Jack- 
son, but which bore no more resemblance to their 
prototype than a cow bears to a canal-boat, a hawk 
to a hernshaw. 

The bell which hangs in the belfry of the present 
court-house hung in the old one. It hung there 
until Friday, the 6th of May, 1854, when it was taken 
down in the process of remoTing the public buildings. 
It had been originally cast for a church-bell, as the 
inscription circling its mouth would indicate, " I will 
sound and resound unto Thy people, O Lord, and call 
them to Thy word!" It is one yard in diameter 
across the mouth, and was cast by George Hedderly, 
Philadelphia, in 1818. It has rung out with many 
strains for more than two generations. It was used 
for a long time to call the children to school and the 
people to church. It has been rung for war meetings 
and for peace meetings. It has tolled for sorrow and 
pealed for joy. It was rung on the termination of the 
war of Eighteen-Twelve, the Mexican war, and the 
civil war. Its tones, as all will distinguish, are beau- 
tiful rather than loud, but remarkably sonorous. It 
is said by travelers and connoisseurs to compare, in 
this respect, with the most famous bells of America 
or Europe. 

The old court-house stood until it was demolished 
in 1864. In pursuance of a presentment from the 
grand jury, under the advice of the court, the com- 
missioners of the county prior to that time had taken 
incipient measures for the erection of a new court- 
house and for the demolition of the old. The courts 
from the time the old house was torn down till the 
new one was ready for occupancy were held in the 
Methodist Church. The present one was first occu- 
pied in 1856. 

In 1858 a contract was made between the commis- 
sioners and Bell A Arnold to build a new court-house 
and jail for the sum of thirty-nine thousand six hundred 
and fourteen dollars, according to a plan furnished by 
an architect named J. Edgar. On further consultation 
the plan of Mr. Edgar was rejected, and a plan fur- 
nished by Samuel Sloan, of Philadelphia, was adopted. 
This plan required a greater expenditure of money, 
and so another contract was made in 1854, by which 
terms the county of Westmoreland agreed to pay the 
builders forty-six thousand seven hundred dollars, 
besides additional sums for adventitious work. It 
was, moreover, stipulated that the architect should 
decide whether the compensation for the whole work 
was just and proper according to the estimate of cost 
and labor, and in the manner in which the workman- 
ship of all parts was executed. 

On the 24th day of October, 1854, the corner-stone 
of the new court-house was laid with all due cere- 



mony and formality. Notice of the event was given, 
and a number of the most intelligent and respectable 
citizens of Westmoreland were invited to be present 
Prayers were offered to the throne of grace by the 
Revs. Geisy and Valentine, and addresses were de- 
livered by the Hon. Henry D. Foster and the Hon. 
Edgar Cowan. A copper box, containing copies of 
the census, of all the papers published in the county, 
a description of the burning of Hannastown from the 
pen of Judge Coulter, and a number of other things 
that may be instructive and amusing to remote pos- 
terity, were placed in the corner-stone. The stone 
was then laid on the southeast corner of the diagram, 
in the right position indicated by the great mystery 
of Masonry. 

Disputes arose between the commissioners and the 
contractors about the proper understanding of the 
contract, and the non-fulfillment of some of its 
specifications, and hence, in August, 1855, the con- 
tract with Bell A Arnold was rescinded by the mu- 
tual consent of both the contracting parties. In the 
same month another contract was made with John- 
ston A Mc Far land for the completion of the public 
buildings. By the conditions of this contract they 
stipulated that the court-house should be finished in 
time to hold the session of the court in the next May, 
and that all the public buildings should be completed 
by August, 1856. In return for this work the stipu- 
lated price was twenty -seven thousand six hundred 
and eighty-eight dollars. The contract was executed, 
and in 1856 the law was administered in the new tem- 
ple of Themis. 

It is very difficult to give the exact sum which the 
new public buildings of Westmoreland cost the 
county treasury. There were a number of contracts 
separate and apart from the main one, such as con- 
tracts for shelves, wainscots, railing, and pavements. 
It is, however, estimated that all the expense connected 
with the public buildings from the inception to the 
completion amounted to a sum between ninety and 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The new court-house stands about the middle of 
the town, at the corner of Main and West Pittsburgh 
Streets. It has its facade to the south on Pittsburgh 
Street, and extends northwards in a longitudinal man- 
ner along Main Street, with a space of some twenty 
feet between it and the common pavement. It is one 
hundred and thirty feet in length and sixty-two in 
breadth. . It comprises a deep and extensive basement, 
first and second floors, with halls and apartments, in 
part a third floor, garret, and belfry. Two sides, the 
eastern and southern, are built of stone. The north- 
ern and western sides are built of brick and covered, 
with cement. This is so moulded by the trowel as to 
resemble stone. The walls are very massive, and pre- 
sent an appearance of great durability. The inside 
of the house is plastered, painted, frescoed, and wain- 
scoted. Although in some instances the materials 
were not good, and although there were some defects 
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in the arrangement, the construction appears to have 
been good, and the house united style and durability 
with fine proportions and handsome ornamental 
workmanship. 

The basement of the building is large and deep. In 
a wide passage that runs lengthwise throughout the 
middle of it are placed three large furnaces, by which 
the whole building is warmed through flues and 
gratings in the side walls. For the furnaces coke is 
used, which is burnt and prepared for this purpose by 
the paupers and help at the county home. On each 
aide of the passage where the furnaces are placed 
there is a row of ten heavy stone arches, making in all 
twenty arches. The basement is as cool as a cellar in 
summer, and very warm and comfortable in winter. 

The approach to the main entrance to the court- 
house on the southern side is by a series of a dozen or 
more heavy stone steps, which extend along the whole 
front, and reach from the pavement to a stone plat- 
form* Several more steps lead from the platform to 
three large double doors, which open into a wide 
vestibule. Two massive pillars, more than a yard 
square, support the arched ceiling at the back of 
the vestibule, and offer access by three openings to 
the main passage of the edifice. 

The main passage is cruciform. The stem of the 
cross runs from south to north, and the transept from 
east to west. On passing <the pillars of the vestibule, 
within recesses to the right and left hand are two 
flights of stairs that ascend and wind about the walls 
until they reach the second floor and the lobby before 
the court-room. At an advance of some few feet from 
the bottom of the stairs, and south of the transept, on 
the right hand, are two doors that open into the offices 
of the treasurer and commissioners. North of it, and 
on the other side of the transept, arc two doors that lead 
into the offices of the clerk of the courts and prothono- 
tary. On the left hand side of the stem of the cross, 
and south of the transvere arm, are the two doors of the 
arbitration-room, opposite those of the treasurer's and 
commissioners' offices. North of the transept are two 
doors that open into the offices of the sheriff and 
register. A stairway at the northern end leads to the 
jury-rooms and court-rooms on the second floor. As 
you enter from Main Street into the transept, a door 
on the north side opens into the clerk's office, and one 
on the south side into the commissioners' office. Both 
the stem and the transept have doors at all the ends, Or 
cardinal points of the compass, and both are paved 
with small square and octagonal colored English 
tiles, which are intended to represent counterpanes. 
The arbitration-room is also thus paved. The cruci- 
form passage is ten feet wide and about fifteen feet 
high, and is brilliantly lighted in every part by gas 
through the means of pendants. 

On a level with the second. floor, and above the 
vestibule, is a portico, whose roof is supported by four 
large fluted columns, with ornamented cast-iron capi- 
tals. The portico is about thirty feet in length, 



twelve in width, and twenty in height. The floor is 
flagged, and the roof covered with metallic fire-proof 
sheeting. There is no access into this fine, airy, 
handsome portico except through windows that open 
through the main wall of the building from the lobby 
before the court-room. In summer-time innumerable 
birds, sparrows, martins, and pigeons roost here, and 
even build their procreant cradles under the over- 
hanging eaves of this temple of justice. 

After passing the lobby on the second floor one 
enters the court-room. It is about sixty feet in 
length, forty-five in width, and twenty-four in height. 
The room is not well adapted for a display of ora- 
tory, for which many reasons have been assigned, the 
most probable of which is that it is so high, and 
there are so many angles, caused by the recesses of 
the windows, that the voice is lost or broken, and 
reverberates upon itself. The platform where the 
judge sits is at the north end of the room. At this 
end about one-third of the floor of the room is ele- 
vated above the remainder, so as to form a kind of 
dais or estrade. The dais is surrounded with balus- 
ters, and upon it are chairs for lawyers, clients, and 
jurymen. Outside of the balustrade the rest of the 
room is occupied by nave, aisle, and pews, like those 
in churches, only that the hinder pews are elevated 
about the height of a foot above those in front. On 
entering the room, at the south side a nave of the 
width of five or six feet leads nearly to the bottom of 
the balustrade. Along the walls on the east and 
west sides are aisles, and between the nave and them 
are double rows of pews, making four rows in all. 
Each pew will comfortably contain nine persons. 
There are sixty-four pews, and so seats are provided 
for five hundred and seventy -six persons, exclusive of 
those who can be seated within the balustrade. 

The room is lighted at night with two gas candel- 
abra on the judge's bench, and with three chandeliers. 
There are from six to ten globes on each chandelier. 
By day it receives light from fourteen windows, being 
seven on each side. The windows are fifteen feet in 
height and four in width. 

The original frescoing of this room was very tasty, 
and cost the county four hundred dollars. It was 
done by a foreign artist, Signor Michel. But the 
mortar of the walls being defective it gave way, and 
necessitated a new coating, the frescoing of which 
was executed in an inferior manner. At present the 
ceiling is lined with boards, and it and the walls now 
carry the third coat of colors. 

The belfry is some twenty feet in diameter, and the 
floor and roof are both covered with fire-proof iron 
and tin plates. The view from the belfry is noble 
and beautiful. 

On the eastern and western sides of the court-house 
runs a stone wall surmounted by a handsome iron 
railing. Along Main Street the wall is from three to 
six feet in height, and is twenty feet distant from the 
house. Along the western or alley side the wall rises 
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to fifteen or twenty feet in height, and on both tides 
it is some twenty or thirty feet longer than the court- 
house itself. Between the wall and the coo it- boose 
on both sides terraces have been formed, walks pared 
with stone, and the remaining space has been sown 
with grass and planted with shade-trees. The entire 
railing cost eleven hundred and seventy-nine dollars. 
This is the court-house, a grand and handsome 
and costly building, which is an ornament to the 
town of Greensburg, and a matter of honest pride to 
the public-spirited citizens of Westmoreland. 

SHERIFF'S H0"8E AND JAIL. 

Intimately connected with the court-house are the 
sheriff's bouse and the common jail. Prior to 1854 
the sheriffs rented their own houses, but then, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an act of Assembly, 
a public or official house was erected for the use of 
the sheriff. 

The sheriff's house of Westmoreland stands on 
West Pittsburgh Street, with only an alley interven- 
ing between it and the wall of the court-bouse. It is 
a plain two-story brick building. Behind and con- 
nected with it is the county jail. A large iron grating, 
with a grated door inside, separates the entry of the 
sheriff's house from that of the jail. The jail is small, 
badly lighted, and ill ventilated. There are four dun- 
geon cells in the basement, ten cells on the first floor, 
and ten on the gallery. It is indeed a miserable place, 
and is said to be far inferior to the old jail in all that 
respects security, size, salubrity, ventilation, light, and 
convenience. The whole place is so marked by vile- 
ness and meanness that a Christian man could wish 
his worst enemy no worse quarters. It is, moreover, 
so insecure that it has led to the remark that those 
who had the planning of it must have been thieves 
in their hearts, and intended at some future day to 
escape from it, and thus avoid the consequences of a 
felonious taking of somebody's goods and chattels. 
It has been regularly condemned by every grand-jury 
who have inspected it, and it is an eye-sore and a dis- 
grace to the people of the county. 

POOR-HOUSE. 
"The poor ye have with you always." The old 
system of maintaining the paupers of the county was 
so liable to objections on the ground of inhumanity, 
inconvenience, trouble, and litigation that some citi- 
zens, moved by considerations of charity and public 
spirit, obtained the passage of an act by the Legisla- 
ture to provide for the erection of a house for the ac- 
commodation and employment of the poor, if the 
project was approved by the sense of the people of 
the county, expressed in regular form at the ordinary 
annual election. The act was passed and approved 
on the 6th of April, 1849, by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth. It consists of nineteen sections, and 
its provisions are full, clear, and stringent, embracing 
the purchase of farm, erection of buildings, election 



of directors, appointment of physician, matron, and r 
steward, management and treatment of poor, and 
penalties for neglect of or non-compliance with offi- 
cial duties. 

By the first section Benjamin Byerly, John Kuhns, 
Sr., John Trout, Samuel Hill, Thomas Trees, John C. 
Plumer, Henry McBride, Robert Hitchman, Joseph 
Budd, John McFarland, John Hill, Joseph Cook, 
Joseph Jack, John A. Hays, and Jacob Dible were 
appointed commissioners, and charged with the duty 
of purchasing, on or before the 1st of January, 1850, 
such real estate as they may deem necessary for the 
accommodation of the poor of Westmoreland. 

By the last section it is provided that the vote of 
the people be taken at the election in October, 1849, 
on the subject matter of the act, by tickets labeled 
on the outside " For a Poor-House" and "Against a 
Poor-House," and if, on casting up the ballots by the 
return judges, a majority be found in favor of a poor- 
house the act was to take effect, but if a majority 
was against it the act was to be considered null and 
void. 

As the people, actuated by good sense and benevo- 
lence, decided in favor of the erection of a poor- 
house, the commissioners recited in the act proceeded 
to discharge the duties enjoined upon them. On the 
30th of November, 1849, they entered into and mu- 
tually signed articles of agreement with Willians* 
Snyder, of Heinpfield township, for the purchase of 
a tract of land situate in the same township and con- 
taining one hundred and eighty acres, for the sum of 
six thousand dollars. Snyder agreed to give posses- 
sion on the 1st of April, 1850, and to make the com- 
missioners who acted on behalf of the county a good 
and sufficient deed of warranty. According to the 
provisions of the act of Assembly, three directors 
were elected in the fall of 1860, who, in discharge of 
their official duties, proceeded to procure the erection 
of a building suitable for the reception of the poor of 
the county on the tract of land bought by the com- 
missioners. The whole amount expended in the 
erection of the first poor-house was $9092.24 ; $1875 
were paid to Ramsey for brick, $7850 to Bryan on 
contract, and $367.24 for extra work. 

These buildings were totally destroyed by fire on 
the 20th of August, 1862. The fire originated a little 
before noon from a spark from a chimney, which ig- 
nited the cupola. Notwithstanding all efforts to save 
it the interior part of the building was consumed. The 
contents of the house, however, were saved, excepting 
a cooking-stove, which had fire in it, and two or three 
old bedsteads. 

On the next day a number of the paupers were 
brought to Greensburg, and domiciled in the county 
jail until arrangements had been made for their wel- 
fare elsewhere. 

Immediately after the destruction of the buildings 
a contract was made with Lyon A Bierer for the 
erection of a new, or rather the rebuilding of the 
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former house; for the brick walls had been but 
slightly injured bj the fire. The new house cost in 
all, including both main contract and extra work, 
$5716.50. It thus appears that in the purchase of 
the poor-house farm, the original erection and subse- 
quent rebuilding of the house, more than $20,000 
have been expended. 

That building in its turn was destroyed by fire in 
December, 1878. We shall, however, say something 
of it, as in its day it was regarded as a great institu- 
tion. 

The house extended one hundred feet in length from 
north to south, by fifty feet in breadth from east to 
west It was built of brick, and was three stories in 
height. It was regarded as possessing many advan- 
tages of light and ventilation, which, however, closer 
scrutiny and comparison would not justify us in re- 
peating. In addition to the windows in the gable 
ends, there were three rows of large windows on each 
side of the two main sides. Besides the wide doors 
by which one entered into the halls, there were ten 
windows in the rows of the first, twelve in the second, 
and thirteen in the third stories. In addition to the 
garret and attic, the house contained three principal 
divisions. The entrance to the first or basement part 
was by doors level with the ground at the gable ends, 
or by stairs which descended from the upper portions 
of the house. In this part was a large room, furnished 
with huge chests or bunks for flour and other provisions, 
and kitchen for the family of the steward, a general 
kitchen, washing- and baking-rooms, and an entry 
with five cells on each side, intended for the confine- 
ment of very refractory inmates, or for those insane 
paupers whose conduct made it necessary to keep 
them separate from the other inmates and occa- 
sionally to keep them in close custody. On the west 
side of the hall was a large dining-room, where all 
the paupers, except the sick, could eat at the one 
time. There also were the steward's office, a store- 
room for dry-goods, clothes, groceries, and a room for 
women. On the eastern sides were two rooms for 
the private apartments of the steward, and four rooms, 
with four beds in each, for women. In the third 
part there was a large hall exactly similar to the one 
in the story below it, with five doors on each side 
that opened into the bedrooms of different sizes, in- 
tended for the use of the male paupers. Each room 
had a fireplace, and was supplied with from three 
to half a dozen of beds, with tables and chairs. A 
large room on the northwest corner in this division 
was used as an infirmary. The beds of the sick were 
placed in a row, with chairs between for clothes, and 
small tables at the foot. 

A writer, in an account of the condition of the old 
poor-house, written in 1865, gives the following facts : 

" As there is abundance of both wood and stone-coal 
on the farm, the poor-house is as well warmed in 
winter as it is ventilated in the summer. There are 
large stoves in the infirmary, and in the hall before the 



sleepiug-rooms of the male paupers. There are grates 
and stoves in all the rooms, and immense fires are 
kept up in the general kitchen and washing-room. 
The inmates are furnished with coarse but very com- 
fortable clothes and shoes whenever they need them. 
Their food is better in quality and cookery than that 
of many poor families. They are allowed three full 
meals every day, consisting of bread, flesh, soup, and 
vegetables. At two of the meals they are furnished 
with fresh meat and coffee. One plug of tobacco is 
given every week to those who use the weed, and to 
the working-men more is given, according to their 
labor and apparent wants. In harvest and at thrash- 
ing and other heavy work the more generous stew- 
ards, at their own expense, have been accustomed to 
give whiskey in moderate quantities to those whose 
former habits made them require some stimulation 
under the pressure of labor. 

" At the present time there are," he continues, "some 
one hundred and fifteen men, women, and children 
in the poor-house. This number is from time to time 
increased or diminished by admissions and discharges, 
and in the winter season it usually rises to. one hun- 
dred and fifty or thereabouts. Of the present inmates 
forty-four are women, fifty men, and the remainder 
children. There are ten women with young children. 
The paternity of these is not certainly known, and it 
may be safely presumed that they are all illegitimate. 
There are twelve insane and idiotic women and girls, 
and six insane and idiotic men and boys. Among the 
women are some clean and good-looking girls, whose 
virtue having become too relaxed, and having suffered 
in consequence, they are undergoing a course of 
material and moral astringents." 

By section third of the act of the 5th of April, 
1849, relative to the Westmoreland poor-house, the 
directors elected by the people are constituted a body 
politic, with all the powers incident to an incorporate 
existence. They are empowered annually to appoint 
a treasurer, who shall give bond and security, and to 
employ and remove at pleasure physicians, surgeons, 
stewards, matrons, and all other attendants that may 
be necessary for the health and comfort of the poor. 
They are empowered to bind out as apprentices all 
such poor children as may come under their authority, 
provided that the apprenticeship of the male ceases 
at the age of twenty-one years, and that of the 
females at the age of eighteen years. By section 
tenth provision is made to guard the poor against 
any tyranny, harsh treatment, carelessness, or mis- 
conduct on the part of the officials who have the 
daily superintendence of the paupers. It is as fol- 
lows: 

" A quorum of said directors shall, and they are 
hereby enjoined and required to, meet at the said 
house of employment at least once in every month, 
and visit the apartments, and see that the poor are 
comfortably supported, and hear all complaints and 
redress, or cause to be redressed all grievances that 
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may happen by the neglect or misconduct of any 
person or persons in their employment or other- 
wise." 

The mode of keeping the poor now is a great im- 
proTement on the old plan, under which paupers 
were sold out to the lowest bidders in their respect! to 
townships, and kept on the coarsest and worst food 
in garrets and outhouses. The erection of a house 
for their keeping and employment was a design 
worthy of an elevated benevolence and enlightened 
Christianity. In it they have warm clothing, good 
shelter, abundance of wholesome food, and a phy- 
sician, medicines, and attendance in sickness. To 
these things are added the solace of company and 
the consolations of religion. The poor often are not 
criminal, but simply imprudent and unfortunate. 
There are many worse men and women prosperous in 
the world and respectable in society than any of those 
within the walls of the poor-house, and the gate of 
heaven is not more easily entered by the rich than it 
is by these poor, humble penitents in this monastery 
of St. Lazarus. 

The Westmoreland poor-house is about two miles 
and a half south of the town of Oreensburg, and 
within a hundred yards of the Southwest Railway 
and of the road which leads to Mount Pleasant. 
The present building is built near the site of the 
former one, upon the eastern verge of a level space 
of ground that descends on the east into a vale 
through which runs a brook, and ascends on the west 
into undulating and hilly ground. The house faces 
to the rising sun, and commands a fine and pleasant 
prospect, especially in a southern direction. The 
situation of the house is commendable, not only on 
account of the view, but on account of the ample 
ventilation. It is reached from the platform of the 
railroad by several flights of stairs, which have along 
either side protecting rails. The home is a station 
for all trains of the Southwest Railway, and on its 
schedule is known as " County Home." 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES OF WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
HOME FOB THE TEAB 18S1. 

OredSf of J. J. Wnsaa, Trmamnr of Poor Fund. 



By amount maid asfoUom : 
Apple batter*.-........... 

Attorney's salary 

Beef and beef cattle .... 



Blacksmi thing.. 



Conveyance of paupers... 



Cobbling ~. 

Costs in Quarter Sessions 

** Common Pleas , 

Clothing —..... 

Carpenter- work...—*. 

Coo* 

Carpenter and window-ahada 

Clocks 

Cabbage plants..... 

Drags and medicines 



Dirocton* Salary: 

John Shram 

George Freeman... 
Daniel Monahan.. 



•89.00 

130.00 

1,140.13 

311.34 

71.93 

11.00 

407.43 

462.20 

431.79 

2.87 

16.16 

20.93 

392.03 

7.26 

60.00 

612.70 

21.66 

11.60 

342.18 



376*0 
896.00 
382.60 



MftttOttTm ZTOSMfiag 

John Saram.... 



». 



Digging eoal 

Dry goods..... 

Floor 

Freight. 

Farm Imple m ents.... 

Farmer « 

Furniture 

Feed. 



feare-dfgglag.... 

Hosiery 

Hals and eeps.... 
Home physician. 

Hardware. 

Heroes* 

Insane paupers... 

Iasarasjce 

Jostle* fees 



81*1 
IOOjOS 
1 10JS 



296.47 

•60.16 

13L06 

49.33 

19.10 

230*0 

1,679.76 

160*7 

1,463.77 

23*0 

•36.60 

16*8 

300X10 

840.66 

22*0 

2*63*6 

1,067*0 

209.68 



livery hire... 
Looost posts.. 
Marketing.... 



Matron of Home.. 



202*7 

28.00 

269*0 

824*9 

72*6 
131.00 



Now Omnty Bomo : 

Architects— Dram A Stien 

Steam heattng—W. J. Butler 

Window screens— Marshal A Bro.. 

Building- B. * H. Fnlton 

Grading—James White.. 



•~ -.-.... 300.00 

10,786.10 

— -.. 1,122.15 

.. ... 20*00*0 

r., ...,...., ,..,, 466.66 

Terra Cotta pipe— Lang A McCnllough 131.76 

To sundry persons _.. ............. 8*60.96 

Oil _ 23.01 

Out-door relief. WM . ....... . w ........ w . 6,327.06 

Out-door medical relief. 1,312.07 

Potatoes „„ 12*3 

For Printing: 

Kline * Bro 130.90 

Laird A Sons 113*6 

McAfee A Atkineon '. „ 101.06 

Postage 41*0 

Queensware „.. 107.40 

Salt m H^6 

Stationery ..... 46.23 

8teward of Home ..... .. 600.00 

Steward's expenses „ 27.60 

Surveying ......... ... 23.00 

Seamstress »« ...«.«....... M ....... M .... 71.00 

Engineer „.. ' 187.76 

Tobacco „ 803*0 

Telegraphing 6.78 

Thrashing m 94.74 

Whiskey 60*0 

Wheat 636.92 

By whole amount for 1881 62*46.40 



By orders of 1880.. 



$171*9 



882*16.79 
STEWARDS STATEMENT FOB 1881. 
of F. 0. Gat, Bmportmtmdomt of Obauty Homo, from Jan. 3, 1881, 
to Jan. 8, 1882. 



Pioneers or Fabm. 



Bnshsls of wheat.. 



corn in eai 
potatoes... 

onions 

turnips.... 



beans 

rutabagas.. 



Tons of hay , 

Heads of cabbage 

Barrels of saner kraut... 

M soap 

pickles 

Cans tomatoes.. 



Gallons tomato batter 

Pounds pork 

" beef slaughtered..... 
Number of Inmates , 

•* deaths 

" births 

a indentured 



667 

1*80 

480 

78 

22 

22 

185 

26 

2 

16 

60 

4*00 

116 
1 

70 

6 

6,148 

16*73 

186 

40 

» 

10 
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won horses... 



Head stock hoga.. 



MmfiWmr: 



MaTB0N*8 STATEMEHT. 
of Mas. H. L. Oat, JfoJrea, 



mats.. 

OIWW 



BIOUSC. 



Undershirts.. 



PUtl..., 

Shirts... 
Waists.. 



Ohemlses.. 

DntMi ... 



Apron* 
Hlfht-i 



t-gowne~ 



138 
81 
14 

, 87 
86 
4 
18 



QbVOotMmg: 



Bkirti 

Aprons..... 
Unemlees.. 
Drawer*... 



ffflfH , , , 
Bodtioks.. 



Pillow. 
Pillow- 



91 
84 
88 
11 
. 19 
181 
181 



Pairs of stockings..... 

Pairs of socks 

Odldren's stockings.. 
Tare* of carpet........ 



THE CATTLE SHOW. 

The first effort of the agricultural people of the 
county to effect an organized society resulted in what 
was called " The Cattle Show." 

In the Gazette for October 31, 1828, appears the fol- 
lowing notice of the first meeting of the society: 

"The Society for tho Promotion of Agriculture and Domestic Menu- 
m o t ar es for Westmoreland County bold thoir flnt annual exhibition in 
thit plaot on Wedneeday last. It rained almoot the whole day, and It 
wae extremely nnpleaeant to be ont; notwithstanding, an immense 
number of people were present. Many persons were prevented from 
bringing stock to the exhibition from the unfairness of the weather; 
but we are happy to say that, for the first, it will bear comparison with 
■any others. There were some fine cattle, and some very fine hog*, 
among which we.notioed one of Gen. Markle's, which weighed five hun- 
dred and seventy-four pounds. The specimens of domestic manufactu res 
were exceedingly fine. The gypsy bat manufactured by Mim Weigley 
from she spear-gross was the prettiest thing of the kind imaginable.** 

Of this society A. W. Foster, Esq., was president, 
and John I. Scull, secretary. 

At the second meeting of the society, Oct. 20, 1824, 
Andrew Findley, Jr., got the premium of five dollars 
for the greatest quantity of Indian corn raised on ^ye 
acres, being seventy-four bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. Robert Jamison got two dollars and a half fdr 
the greatest quantity of potatoes raised on half an 
acre, being two hundred and two bushels. 

Accordingly in the county papers for August the 



24th, 1854, advertisements appeared with the follow* 
ing headings in display lines : " Westmoreland County 
Agricultural Society. The first annual fair of the West- 
moreland County Agricultural Society will be held at 
Green8burg on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
11th, 12th, and 13th of October next. Premiums to 
the amount of five hundred dollars and upwards will 
be awarded for the best and second-best stock horses 
and mares ;" and so on for other horses, mares, cattle, 
sheep, swine, and poultry, for other specified products 
of the field, dairy, or shop. It also further set forth 
that besides the above, " the several committees have 
power to award discretionary premiums on ail meri- 
torious articles not enumerated in the premium list/' 
and that " any person, by paying into the treasury of 
the society the sum of fifty cents, may become a mem- 
ber, which gives him and his family (this includes 
only the children in their minority) the privilege of 
admission into the fair-grounds at any time during the 
fair. It also gives him the privilege of entering his 
stock or other articles for exhibition without further 
charge." 

It was further announced that a ladies' riding 
match was to come off on the second day of the fair 
at ten o'clock ; that an address would be delivered on 
the second day at two o'clock p.m. ; that a plowing 
match would come off on the last day of the fair ; and 
that a brass band had been secured for the occasion. 
It was also announced with great gravity that compe- 
tition for premiums was open to all the States. This 
announcement was signed by John Eichar, J. C. 
Rankin, and J. W. Turney, committee of arrange- 
ments. 

Some time later an effort was made to establish a 
local agricultural society at Mount Pleasant 

WOOL-GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

On Feb. 17, 1866, a meeting of some of the princi- 
pal farmers of the southwestern portion of the county 
was held at Mount Pleasant to organize a wool- 
growers' association. At the meeting a constitution 
was adopted and promulgated. The object of the 
association was declared to be to advance the interests 
of wool-growers in the district represented, and to co- 
operate with other similar societies in aid of State 
and national associations. The officers elected for 
the then ensuing year were : President, John D. Mc- 
Caleb; Vice-Presidents, Mount Pleasant township, 
Amos Trout; East Huntingdon township, Tobias F. 
Landis ; South Huntingdon township, O. P. Fulton ; 
Rostraver township, E. F. Houseman; Sewickley 
township, P. S. Pool ; Hempfield township, J. Charles 
McCausland; Unity township, Alexander Culbert- 
son; Donegal township, William Kessler; Salem 
township, James Dickie; Ligonier township, Hugh 
Little; North Huntingdon township, John Blair; 
Bell township, Maj. James Paul ; Derry township, 
Jesse Chambers; Allegheny township, David Carr; 
Corresponding Secretary, Daniel S. Tinstman; Re- 
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cording Secretary, Jacob B. Sharrkk; Treasurer, 
William B. Neel. 

WB3TMOR1LAND AGRICULTURAL 80CIITT. 
The following it the act to incorporate the Weat- 
moreland County Agricultural Society : 

- Socnow 1. Bo It enacted by the Senate aad Heato of feareniatetlret 
of the OoamoaweeJth of FeunoylraatelaOeaeful Attotnbry tnet, aad 
to hereby enacted by the eataert ty of the auto. That Ooorgo Bhey, D. 
W.atojoea^Taatant Doaahoe, Iterld Tlaitnea, George F.HaS; Jim 
a Clarke, WU&eai 8. Jaeteoa, Alexander Kllfore, Israel Pelater, John 
A. Byett, Atsos Trout, WIlHasi Bennett, Thosnes a Pollock, Jobs Herg- 
es*, Joha Agaev, a R PoJater, Joseph Jnok, a 8. Oreraett, Alexander 
Oalberteoa, Jejaot A.Dtak.JoteP.Kllgon, Ooofgo Qeilegher, George 
T. Foal, Jim Wokie, Joha Hague, A. M. Fulton, Joseph Shepler, Bob- 
ertSeeton, Jasnse Orahaaa, Sateaol Warden, Joha Iruia, albeit Barith, 
J, C MoOb— U» d, T T Otonnor, loho L. Bierer, a H-8tark,WUlieai 
DouneOr, Job* L.8nrith, Won. R B aod gia t t, John W. Taraey, Joha a 
Baakla, Daniel Booneer, their mmmoii and tenooletet, be aad tbo ansae 
an hereby Bade aad oonetltn tod * body politic tad oorporete by tha naate 
•ad stela of the Westmoreland County Agrioultarnl Society, aad by the 
taid ansae they aad their ■■liijiiiiii eaell aad may here perpetual eno- 
oeanoa, aad shell bo la law eenabie of teeing aad being sued la all oourte 
end judicatories wheterer, and alao of ooatractiaf and being contracted, 
wtth rolatkm to tao business and objoelt of arid oorporetioe, as bersin- 
altar deelared; taoy amy hare a ooauaoa teal, aad ■ball here power to 
It^andpcrca^^lalwatiaaUor o<aww1^«iKh i^*^at#lp tao 
county of Wostmorolond at amy bo aocoaiary for oarrylof on the boei- 
ness of laid corporettou or eodety ; JVssiied, Tbat taoy aball not at aay 
oao tteo hold snore thee oao haadrod asms of load; Ami pr^idti Jwr- 
Asr, That tao law*, so hold shell bo exempt from ooaaty and all other 



i apoa payment 



» 8m. ft. Tao objoet of mid oodoty to, aad thaU ba exolnslrely, toad- 
Yenoe tho Interests of egrieoltare In arid ooaaty. 

- Sao. 8. That tho onnttel atoek of arid oooloty aaaU ba thirty thou- 
•aad dolmrn, to bo dtetdtd late shares of 8re dollan each, for which oor- 
ttfloatai ahall bo nuued, sealed by tho aoal of arid corporation, and signed 
by oaoh ofloor or officers at may bo darignatod by tha by-lewe, and which 
•hall bo serignebU aador oaoh regulations at tao «reeton nmy esteMlth 
for tho tamo, and oaoh oharoof otock ahall entitle tao bolder thtroof to 
oao rote la all meetings aad electione, aad may ba oatt by dnly constl- 
tatod proxy ; Proeieai, That no poraon ahall at any time hold mora than 
oao haadrod shares In hit own right. 

* Sxc.4. Tho foragolagaaaiodoorpoiatoia, or a majority of thea^ahaU, 
at aoon at thrao thoataad aharat of ateck ara cabiorlbod, glvo at loaat 
two wookt' prorloat aotlco in all tha nowopapon publlabod In arid 
eoonty of tho timo aad placate ba by than appointod^for tha tob. 
■ertban to moot la oidor to organlao arid oooloty, and to choooo by bal. 
lot, by a majority of tho Totot of cabocribora to bo catt at arid •lactloo, 
alna managara,to aarro ontfl thdr tooe<ooon ohall ba dnly alactad, 
which thaU bo annually on tha fiwt Monday of February thereafter, and 
arid maaagora ahaU toloot one of thdr namber pnoident, and ahall ee- 
laot aaaerotary and troamrar to aarre for the aame term; the treaeorer 
ahall be required to giro bond In tnch ram end with such tecurltiei at 
the board of manager* ahall approve ; JVoeidad, That at arid fliat elec- 
tion ao penon who It not, In the opinion of a majority of the arid cor- 
paratoft pmaant, a beae/a* and retponaible tubtcrlber ihall be entitled 
to Tote, and at ell tobaaqoent elecUone only each at may hare paid their 
etock In full, or tuch portion at may hare been called for by the man. 

agora. 

• Sao. 6. That tha board of managen of taid eodety thaU hare power 
to nr fc - by-Uwt for the- regulation and well-being of the eoclety not in- 
ooatlttent with the lawt of the Commonwealth, and shall keep minutes 
of their proceedings, which ahall at ell proper times be open to the in- 
spection of tho stockholders; and at the annual meeting aforesaid they 
shall make a full report of their transections, and the condition of the 
society ; and they shall also hare power to declare dividends of so ranch 
of the net profits of the eodety as shall appear to them adrisable, and 
at tuch timet aad payable when the by-lawt may fix. 

« Sao. o. That erery person who shall hare subscribed and paid the 
sum of ton dollars or upwards to the association known as the Agricul- 
tural Sodety of Westmoreland County shall be entitled to one share of 
the capital stock of this corporation or sodety for each sum of fire dol- 
Urs to paid ; aad erery person who shall ha*e paid the sum of one dollar 



to tho same ahall ba oatltled to oao share of arid i 
to lam society the earn of tear dollars. 

-Sac. T. That tat arid board of amaagort ahall hare power to alter or 
change the location of aay auntie road or highway which may past 
through or orer aay laaAkaeed or purchased by them; JVaeaiai, That 
they seeks and eonetract for the use of the public at good aad oootw^ 
eat a road in erery reayoot at the roads so altered aad chaagod; Jadyro- 
sieW /writer, That ao tuch road ahall be obstructed or Interfered with 
antn the taid road ahall bare beoa ei amiae d by three dltta towetod rlew 
art, to be appointed by the Court of Quarter Sonrioat ofarideounty.who 
shall make report thereof, aad snob report shall be approred by taid 
court, aad the ootte aad expeaees of taid rtew shall be paid by arid oo- 
oloty. 

"Joan Claik, 

*d>oaawo/ltollawaso/Roj Ism's" 

" Wiufin Woaranraron, 
"frsaesro/ifcaftsmts. 
- Approred the tereatecath day of April, Aaao Domini one thousand 
eight haadrod aad otatyaiae. 

M JotnW.OaaaT. N 



CHAPTER LII. 
NOMENCLATURE. 



The subject of the origin and derivation of the 
names common to the nomenclature of our country 
hereabout is not wholly, as we apprehend it, without 
some interest. The names of nearly all our streams, 
mountains, and villages may be traceable to either an 
English or an aboriginal origin. 

The names first given by the British to localities 
and places which were named by them generally 
commemorated that of some prominent military officer 
or some civilian for the time being in favor. Thus 
Bouquet called the stockade fort which he erected at 
the Loyalhanna after Sir John Ligonier, an officer of 
distinction of French extraction, but in the service of 
England) with whom he had served in the Continental 
wars of Europe. This gave name to the village sub- 
sequently built near the old fort, and to the whole 
valley, a region of country which has always been 
regarded as a prominent, and indeed for certain occa- 
sions in early times, as a separate, if not an independ- 
ent, portion of the county, cut off from the rest by 
great natural barriers. 

The names of the original townships are but echoes 
of European names, and they involuntarily recall 
one's attention back to localities of an older date and 
more ancient history. These names, it must be remem- 
bered, were designated for the chief part by the Scotch- 
Irish, who for that matter here had carte blanche. 
This one fact, rightly considered, evidences the domi- 
nation of that race. These names are mostly the rep- 
etition of the names of townships of the Scotch-Irish 
colonies in the eastern part of Pennsylvania and in 
the adjacent parts of Maryland. " Bempfield" was 
the name of a township in Lancaster County, Pa., 
and also the name of a township in Mercer County. 
"Mount Pleasant" is the name of a township in 
Adams (formerly York) County, and of a hundred in 
Cecil County, Md. This name was transferred to 
Washington County, and to other Pennsylvania 
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Scotch-Irish settlements. "Huntingdon," an En- 
glish Oromwellian name, no donbt sacredly treasured 
by the descendants of the defenders of Londonderry 
and Enniskillen as the name of the manor-home of 
the Protector, was given to a township in Adams 
(formerly York) County. "Rostravor," "Rosstra- 
Yor," or " Rostrevor," changed to " Rostraver," was 
a seaport town and watering-place in the County 
Down, Ireland. There is a monument erected there 
to the mempry of Gen. Ross, who was killed at the 
battle of North Point, near Baltimore, September, 
1814. " Menallen" and " Springhill," now two Fay- 
ette County townships, but first known as Westmore- 
land townships, were named, the former after a town- 
ship in Adams (formerly York) County, the latter 
by Col. George Wilson in commemoration of the lo- 
cality in West Augusta County, Va., whither he had 
removed. 1 

With probably the exception of Westmoreland, 
Fayette, and Greene Counties, there are no other 
counties in Western Pennsylvania the names of whose 
townships or boroughs would alone indicate whence 
their first settlers came. 1 

Of the first three townships formed after the orig- 
inal ones that of " Derry" is in its name purely North 
Irish. "Salem" and "Unity" probably took their 
designation from the respective settlements about the 
churches of those names, which were the most prom- 
inent settlements within their limits at the date of 
their formation. Both the latter names are old and 
strictly orthodox. The name of " Donegal," too, was 
a favorite one in Scotch-Irish settlements, and is trace- 
able to Ireland. It was the name of one of the con- 
gregations of the Old Redstone Presbytery, which has 
since been changed to that of Pleasant Grove. So, 
too, have the names of the earlier churches and con- 
gregations sometimes been perpetuated in those of set- 
tlements, of communities, of post-offices, and of vil- 
lages. Hence is there "Congruity," "Chartier," 
" Bethel," " Sardis," and " Mount Pleasant," the last 
as it is applicable to the name of the borough of Mount 
Pleasant. That the old Mount Pleasant Church, a 
most noted landmark, was called after the name of 
the village is an erroneous notion to entertain. The 
truth is that Mount Pleasant congregation was some- 
thing of an old congregation under the pastorate of 
Rev. Mr. Power when there certainly were not more 
than two or three cabins on the whole site of the 
present town. But the opposite to this, without any 
show of authority, has long obtained. 

But the presence of that strange race of red men 
will never be effaced or forgotten among us so long as 
we retain the memorials of our written history or call 
our mountains and streams by the names they gave 
them. 



» See Judge Veech In Centenary Memorial, App. No. 4. 
' A township In layette to called "German** became fettled by the 
Germane. 



• Ye lay they all hare paeeed away. 

That noble race and brare ; 
That their light cahoea her© Tautened 

From off the erected ware ; 
That *mjd the foreste where they roamed 

There rings no hunter*! ahont; 
But their names are.on your waters, 

Te may not wash them out** 

The names of most of our streams in Western Penn- 
sylvania are of Indian origin ; so, too, are the names 
of most of the more prominent mountains of the 
State. It has been remarked from a general observa- 
tion that the most important contribution made by the 
aborigines to our language has been in their bestow- 
ing the names upon natural objects, — upon mountains, 
lakes, and streams. 

Most of these Indian names in the region of West- 
ern Pennsylvania are from the dialect of the Lenni 
Lenapes, or Delawares, whose pronunciation was less 
abrupt, and whose idioms were more sentimental than 
that of their conquerors, the Iroquois, or Mingoes, 
whose ideas and words, on the opposite, partook of a 
warful character. 

The origin of the name of one of our local streams 
has been the subject of much contention. The name 
of the Loyalhanna Creek has been variously accounted 
for, and we are not familiar with any that has been so 
maltreated, one so replete, as a philologist would say, 
with homonyms. 

Some with ignorance and stupidity trace it to an Eng- 
lish original, saying, for example, that it was named 
for Robert Hanna; others erroneously purport that 
the old Indian name signifies "Clear-running water ;" 
"while the legend," in the words of Dr. Frank 
Cowan, "which attributes the name to the faithful 
daughter of the last of the Indians who* resided in 
the gorge, a certain ' Loyal Hanna' (mirabU dietu /), 
who supported her father in the extremity of age 
with her bow and arrow (after he had been abandoned 
by the rest of his tribe), is on a par with the popular 
origin of the word Ligonier, namely, that an early 
hunter, shooting at a deer while the animal was 
scratching its ear with its hind foot, by chance killed 
it, perforating at the same time the Leg an* car." 9 

The name Loyalhanna, from the best authorities, 
which are now recognized as satisfactory, is derived 
from an Indian compound word, " La-el Han-neck," 
which means Middle Creek. The word " Hanneck" is 
evidently the generic name for stream, creek, or river, 
and is to be found in Susquehanna, Meshannon, 
Mahoning, and in other names of streams throughout 
the State. The Loyalhanna appears to have been 
known by that name before the arrival of Bouquet 
there in 1758, as is evidenced in many old records, 
and by the narrative of Capt. James Smith, and the 

» " Poeme, etc" By Frank Cowan. 

The M faithfhl daughter** story appeared on a placard inrlting pleasure- 
eeekere, tn the interest of the Ligonier Valley Railroad, to go to Idle- 
wild. The leg-end-ear account was imparted to me in greet confidence 
as an item of local information not nearly so generally known ae its 
importance Justified. 
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narrative of John McCul lough. With Capt Smith's 
narrative moat readers are familiar; of McCullough's 
not so much is popularly known. 

John McCullough was taken by the Indians in 
July, 1756, near Fort Louden, in York County. At 
that time he was quite young. He says 1 that the 
morning before they came to Fort Duquesne they 
came to Kee-ak-kshee-mannit-toos (Kiskiminetas), 
which signifies Cut Spirit,' an old town at the junction 
of La-el-han-neck, or Middle Creek, and Quin-nim- 
mough-koong, or Can-na-maugh (Conemaugh), or 
Otter Creek.' 

McCullough in his narrative divides the words into 
syllables, and labors to give the pronunciation as like 
as possible to that of the Indian. Thus wigwam he 
writes weik-a-waum, and tomahawk, tim-ma-keek- 
can. 

The name Loyal h anna is variously spelled by dif- 
ferent authors and in old papers, as there was no uni- 
form method of spelling proper names, and in the 
absence of any standard authority the writer made 
an effort to conform to the sound of the word. 

Forbes in his letters and reports writes "Loyalhan- 
non." In Washington's correspondence in Sparks' it 
is written " Loyal Hanna." Smith in the narrative 
has " Loyal Hannah." Smollet in his continuation of 
Home's " History of England" calls it the stream 
" which was called by the aborigines' the " Lyel An- 
ning." Some old warrants and surveys have " Lyel- 
anna" and " Lyel-anning." In Frederick Post's Second 
Journal (1758) it is " Loyal Hanning." In so late a 
publication as the " St. Clair Papers" its ancient name 
is reproduced as " Lyal henning." 

Kiskiminetas, as we now have it, was an old Indian 
name. The stream is called by Conrad Weiser (1748) 
" Kis-ke-min-e-toes." He was good authority, for he 
was Indian interpreter for the colonial government 
" Kickena-pawling Old Town," called by Post (1758) 
" Keck-kek-ne-pol-in," was the site of an Indian set- 
tlement at the junction of Stony Creek with the 
Conemaugh. On this site is now the city of Johns- 
town, Cambria Co., which got its name from Joseph 
Jahns, a hardy German, who settled there near a hun- 
dred years ago, and gave his name to the place, which 
the Welsh changed from Jahnstown to Johnstown. 
K Kis-ke-men-e-co" is also mentioned by Poet (1758), 
as well as by McCullough, as an old Indian town, 
opposite the site of Saltsburg, but then lying waste. 4 
These were Shawanese names and settlements. Among 
its many forms it has assumed these * " Kiskiminites," 
"Kiskimintes," " Kiskiomeanitjr," " Kiskaminetas." 

» 8m narrative Id » Border Life." 

* We eoofeei ignorance of any racb tutelary divinity among the abo- 
rigines, nnleei it wae Indian for M Old Scratch." 

* If there wae anything in the phonetics of a language by which one 
could establish the motive of those people in naming places and objects, 
one might suspect that this region of the Conemaugh and Kiskimine- 
tas indicated M the place of large and small bull-frogs.** 

« Bar. W. W. Woodend, D.D., a local historian and a scholar, in his 
centennial speech, delivered at Saltsburg, Indiana Co., 1876, says, "Even 



Not less various, however, have been the forms in 
which Monongahela fcas appeared. In Washington's 
letter to Governor Hunter, 27th April, 1754, it is 
" Monongialo." In 8carroyady's address to the Pro- 
vincial Council (1765) it is " Minongelo." In Albach's 
"Annals of the West" there are two spellings, — 
" Monongtala" and " Mohongely." It was also some- 
times written " Mongolia," and many of the common 
people of Virginia corrupted it into " Monigehale," 
as they called Conooocheague " Oonnikegig." The 
versatile Brackenridge has furnished the translation of 
several of the Indian names of the Western streams, 
sometimes with accuracy, and sometimes with a 
liberal poetic license. He says that Monongahela 
means fill ling- in banks or mouldering banks. Rather 
different, however, is the interpretation which is 
given by some other writers. 

Writing of the derivation and the signification of 
these river names, Brackenridge says the word "Ohio" 
in some of the Indian languages means bloody, and, 
literally interpreted, the " River of Blood." As well 
established as is the fact that the name which the 
French gave it, " La Belle Riviere," has no affinity 
with the Indian name " Ohio," yet many persist in 
associating the meaning of the one name with the 
other. The Indian word " Ohio," whatever it orig- 
inally may have meant, certainly was not their word 
used for beautiful. 1 The word, in the language ol, 
the Senecas, was " O-hee-yub." 

When McCullough was taken prisoner by the In- 
dians, he narrates that when they came to the Alle- 
gheny River the Indian who claimed and adopted 
him took him by the hand and led him down to wash 
his white blood out in the water of the " Al-lee-ge- 
con-.ning," as he writes it, and which he says signifies 
" the impression made by the foot of a human being ; 
for the reason, said they, that the land is so rich about 
it that a person cannot travel without leaving the 
mark of his feet." • According to Loskiel ( the Alle- 
gheny was called by the Delawares, who inhabited 
the region about it, " Alligewisipo ;" but the Iroquois, 
or Mingoes, regarding it as a continuation of the 
larger stream, called it the Ohio. Most authorities 
trace the name Allegheny to a designation of the 
mountains, previously known to that of the river. 
Some writers and geographers, yet observing a dis- 
tinction without a difference, write the last two syl- 
lables of the word which they use to designate the 
mountains "gha-ny," and the last two when they 



the untutored aborigines of the country were not slow to discover the 
natural beauties and advantages of the place, and planted here amid the 
native forests one of their towns. Like its builders, e\ery vestige of 
this ancient village has disappeared, and even tit v§ry name ha$ been for- 
gottm." 

This is ornate, but not correct. The name of the Snawanese Indian 
town still lives in the name of their river. 

» We are inclined to believe that "Ohio," in some form, is part of 
M Toughiogheny." 

• Qeere. If this was the case, must not the Allegheny Mountains 
have been named after the stream and taken their name from it? 
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designate the river " ghe-ny." The spelling of the 
word yariet now, and some good authorities write 
" Allegany/' some "Allagany," and the same name 
for a county in New York is spelled differently in 
Pennsylvania. In the earlier documents it appears 
in sundry grotesque forms. We recall " Allegaening" 
in the " Message taken down by Edmund Cartlidge 
for Governor Thomas, April, 1780." l 

In some examples these earliest forms of the abo- 
riginal names are probably the most correct, for the 
reason they were written thus with the special pur- 
pose of retaining their Indian designations. Thus 
it is asserted that Eittochtinny, the name of a famous 
landmark, a mountain, in one of the first purchases 
is more correct than Eittatiny, the name by which it 
was known on the deed to the whites; .and that the 
Indians could not recognise it by the name which 
Penn's officers gave it It is likely that " Cat-tan- 
yan," the name of the Indian village on the Alle- 
gheny River, as Smith in the narrative has it, ap- 
proaches the original more nearly than " Eittanning." 

No name, however, appears to have so misled our 
predecessors, and those who had occasion to use the 
wordin writing, as the spelling of the river " Youghio- 
gheny." 

In the diary of a soldier who was in Braddock's 
army in the expedition in 1755, which diary is vol. 
212 of the Sing's Library, London, it is spelled 
"YoxhioGeni." 

On Governor Pownell's map of the British Middle 
Colonies prior to the American Revolution it is 
spelled " Yochio Geni," and it would seem to have 
so designated a tribe of Indians about the lower por- 
tion of the stream, for when the river itself, or the 
creek, as he denominates it, is marked, as it is above 
Confluence or Turkey Foot, it is " Yaw-yaw-ganey," 
an orthography, which savors faintly of a Teutonic 
original 1 On this map Stewart's Crossings is called 
Stewart's Rift 

On a map in Ponchot's " Memoirs of the Late War 
in America," called Carte de$ Frontier** frangoue*, 
etc, it is spelled " Oxiogany." 

In many of the earlier letters to and from the pro- 
vincial authorities, and particularly in George Cro- 
gan's letters to Governor Morris, 1755, it is spelled 
and written " Yohiogain." In Crogan's Journal, 1751, 
it is " Yogh-yo-gaine." 

In a deed between some Indians and others and 
Oapt Henry Monton, H.MJ3. (His Majesty's ser- 
vice), recorded in' Bedford County, 10th September, 
1772, it is spelled " Yaughyagain." 

A letter from Samuel Sackett (settled in Union- 
town, 1781, in 1778 removed to Georges Creek, Fay- 
ette Co., Pa.) published in the Pittsburgh Commercial 
Qatette, Oct 26, 1880, is dated " Shirtee (Chartier) 
Settlement, ' Yougang' County.'! 



i S* W$l* m Htotory of P#mwylT*riU, n 319. 

* Although tfeta wm In Soneiwt County It wh before the BeTolatlon. 



Hildreth, in his " History of the United States," 
spells it " Youghiogeny." 

Among the petitions to the earlier courts are the 
following various renderings : " Youghiagana," " You- 
gagany," " Youghiogeny." In the description of the 
first townships it is " Youghiogena." 

A localism once obtained, which had its origin in 
convenience, if not in necessity. This was the naming 
of streams, which were at certain distances in partic- 
ular directions from prominent points. The streams 
which flowed into the Loyalhanna were designated 
as Two-Mile Bun, Four-Mile Bun, Nine-Mile Bun, 
Twelve-Mile Bun, Fourteen-Mile Bun, and so on, 
because they were nearly those distances respectively 
from Fort Ligonier, and that either at where they 
flowed into the Loyalhanna or where they were crossed 
by the main road. A person who resided near one of 
these streams was then addressed on letter by the 
name of the stream, and he dated his letter under the 
same name. Thus St Clair sometimes writes from 
Loyalhanna, William Proctor and Archibald Lochry 
from the Twelve-Mile Bun. So, too, was this method 
of naming streams followed by the settlers along the 
Monongahela and the Youghiogheny. 

It will probably be admitted without dissension 
that the aboriginal names of these streams, both in 
sound and sense, are superior and preferable to the 
majority of the names of those designated by the 
practical first settlers. Of these we have Brush Creek} 
Bushy Bun, Turtle Creek, Crooked, French, Mill, 
Tub, Pine, Stony, Bedstone, Bedbank, Crab, Goose, 
to which may be added the beautiful and ornate 
names of Whiskey, Tinker, Barren, Bloody, Soaring, 
Possum, Wild-Cat, and Hypocrite Buns. 

The names given to streams and places by the first 
whites who named them were often done for conven- 
iency. Thus names of camping-places and of passes, 
of mountains and springs, had for the most part to be 
coined by the officers and soldiers who came out in 
the first expeditions, and most of those who kept jour- 
nals of their progresses, or diaries, or wrote letters 
while on their march, have, in the absence of certain 
authority, given different and original appellations to 
designate such places. In a journal of a soldier in 
Braddock's army, in the King's Library, before 
quoted, a small stream in their route is called 
"Thickety Bun." Turkey Foot, sometimes called 
Crow Foot, as in Braddock's letter to- Governor Mor- 
ris, July 6, 1755, was an appropriate designation of 
the three streams which form the Youghiogheny, in 
Somerset County, and it was thus long known to the 
first settlers thereabout, and has been fixed in en- 
during annals. It was thus named from a fancied 
resemblance. It is now known as Confluence. Cat- 
fish was the ancient name of Washington Town, and 
was derived from the name of a Delaware chief who 
had his home there. That whole settlement was 
known as the Catfish settlement. The creek which 
flows past the town is called Catfish Creek. 
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Jacobs Creek, in Westmoreland County, is called 
for Gapt. Jacobs, a noted Indian chief, who had his 
lodges and pappooses betimes near it Jacobs Swamp 
was the designation of a large body of land in East 
Huntingdon township, about Ruftdale, and is the 
name by which a portion of the land was patented. 
This stream in Governor Pownell's map of the 
colonies, 1776, is called 8elt-Lick Creek. This 
Gapt Jacobs is the same gentleman whose name was 
such a dreadful one to the frontier settlers after Brad- 
dock 9 s defeat, who headed more than one marauding 
excunioo, and who figured in the capture of Kittan- 
ning by Col. Armstrong in 1756. 1 

The names by which some of the older landmarks 
and settlements were known to the first settlers hare 
been in later times changed and altered. This has 
been done sometimes by corrupting them in an invol- 
untary manner, sometimes by the common consent of 
those of the vicinage, and sometimes by legislative 
enactment. And in some instances it does not appear 
to have been done for the better, neither in the inter- 
est of good taste nor with a spirit of veneration, which, 
if it is apparent in a people at all, is apparent in a 
pride in and an attachment to old names for the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and which must necessarily belong to 
the names of old places. 

In some instances the beautiful and appropriate 
names given by the Indians have been abandoned, 
and in their stead have been substituted the names of 
cities, of mountains, and of divinities of the heathen 
mythology. And these we now use to designate rail- 
road stations, post-offices, ferries, and cross-road vil- 
lages. What shameless taste, partaking of effrontery, 
did it evidence to substitute Logan's Ferry to desig- 
nate the crossing of the Allegheny River for the In- 
dian name Pucketo, and to call a thrifty business 
town, noted chiefly for its trade in lumber, after that 
mountain in Greece sacred to one of the Muses, Par- 
nassus. So, too, we now have Apollo for Johnson's, 
which was itself a bad name for Kiskimineto. Then 
we have Bethany, which was long used for the name 
of a village whose chief claim to notoriety was in the 
whiskey distillery then in operation within its sacred 
precincts, and Lycippus, the name of a celebrated 
sculptor of antiquity, for a post-office on a spur of 
the Chestnut Ridge, a name wholly inappropriate to 
the locality, and which has suffered beyond endurance 
at the hands, or rather .mouths, of an unappreciative 
populace, who by a concatenation between words and 
ideas are forever associating it with a certain scorbutic 
disease, calling it Erysipelas, and, more horrid still, 
Lycippius. Neither is there any congruity in calling 



* This h e r o ic personage might hare been to the Indian! a 
ehlaV bat as a "captain'' ha was ona of Doll Teanbeet*s kind. The 
body of the Indian killed there was identified by a pair of long military 
boots which be had on, and which had belonged to Lieut Alexander. 
He ooeJd not enaape with them on, and wae alaln In trying to get them 
eC At that time he wae not in "good standing.** He wae a small man. 
There was, however, another Gapt. Jacobs, probably his son. 



one suburb of Oreensburg Mudtown, and another 
Paradise ; one suburb .of Mount Pleasant, Texas, and 
another, Bunker Hill. 

It was a custom of the Land Office to designate tracts 
of land io the patents from the 8tate by certain and 
several names. If this subject should be followed up 
it would be a diversion enjoyable. Thus a tract of 
land near the Ridge Church, in Mount Pleasant town- 
ship, upon which Mr. Isaac Smail has been boring for 
oil, is called " Shakespeare." The lands of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St Vincent, wherein are the 
cloisters of the celibates, was patented under the 
name of "Spoilsman's Hall." 

Beaver Run and Beaver Dam, a landmark on Jack's 
Run, were evidently named alter the presence of those 
rodents, which in early times were numerous in all 
our streams. Their "slides" have been seen at 
Beaver Dam by many persons still living. Post, in 
1768, mentions the met that there were numerous 
beaver-dams in this part of the country, and particu- 
larly one of them near their camp, not for from 
Laurel Hill. 

After tjie Revolution the names partook of a dis- 
tinct American characteristic, and then Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Greene, Adams, Jackson, and the rest 
in. 
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HON. JOHN COVODS. 

The Hon. John Covode was one of the most re- 
markable men whom Pennsylvania has ever produced. 
It is not the purpose of this sketch to present a minute 
record of his life, tell " the long story of struggles 
and triumphs" which marked his way from boyhood 
to the grave, and go into the analysis of his character 
by the comparison of it with that of other men of 
force and distinction, or speculate upon the value of 
Mr. Oovode's services to his constituents and the 
country during his con g r e ss i onal career. A plain 
statement of the most prominent facts of his career 
must for the most part suffice the reader of this. 

Mr. Covode, who died Jan. 11, 1870, was born in 
Westmoreland County, March 17, 1808. His father 
was Jacob Covode, a son of Garret Covode, a native 
of Holland, who was, when a child, kidnapped in the 
streets of Amsterdam by a sea-captain, who brought 
him to Philadelphia, and under then existing laws 
sold him into bondage as a " redemptioner," in which 
condition he was held for some years after arriving 
at manhood, and was employed as a domestic servant 
in the household of Gen. Washington. He died in 
1826 at the advanced age of ninety-four years. The 
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> of Garret CoTode does not necessarily represent 
that of the Hollandiah family from which he was 
Dorn y for it was coined or originated by the sea- 
captain who stole him, and by him conferred upon 
the boy. 

The mother of John CoTode, and whose maiden 
name was Updegraff, was a Quaker, and it is among 
the traditions of her family that two of her ancestors, 
together with a person named Wood, prepared and 
published a protest against the decision of William 
Penn recognizing the legality of negro slavery. This 
protest is said to have been the first anti-slavery mani- 
festo published in this country. 

Mr. Oovode received only a limited education in 
the schools. He was brought up on a farm, and after- 
wards learned the trade of woolen manufacturing, 
which business he conducted for forty years, but he 
pursued other avocations at the same time. He was 
a contractor early in life, connected with the public 
works of the State, was one of the first to encourage 
the building of the State canal, and after its comple- 
tion he engaged in the transportation business, and 
commanded the first section boat which went over it 
from Philadelphia to the interior of Ohio. In short, 
his was an active, earnest life of varied labor before 
he became a public man, as well as after he entered 
upon the career of politics which made his fame 
national. 

The first note we have regarding Mr. Covode as a 
candidate for political offioe indicates the date of 1845, 
and states that he was then the Whig candidate for 
the State Senate in a very strong Democratic district, 
and that the second time he was nominated he came 
so near being elected that the Democracy, then in 
power in the State, alarmed at his growing popularity, 
changed his district. He was then taken up by his 
party and was elected to Congress in 1854 from the 
Twentieth District, and was re-elected in 1856, 1858, 
and 1860. In 1866 and in 1868 he was sent to Con- 
gress from the Twenty-first District (under the new 
apportionment). In 1860 he was a prominent candi- 
date for nomination for Governor, and also in 1863. 
In 1860 he was president of the convention that nomi- 
nated Governor Geary. In 1869 he was chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, and held that posi- 
tion when he died. 

Mr. Covode was conspicuous in connection with 
stirring events prior to and throughout the period of 
the Rebellion. As chairman of the Lecompton In- 
vestigating Committee in 1858 he won a national 
reputation, which was made more secure by his ser- 
vices as member of the committee of Congress to in- 
quire into the conduct of the war, and by his con- 
spicuous and valuable services in support of the gov- 
ernment Few men labored as zealously as did he in 
behalf of the government during the trying times of 
the Rebellion, or had better knowledge than had he of 
the interior workings of the immense enginery em- 
ployed by the government to suppress the Rebellion. 



He had the confidence of many of the most import- 
ant actors in that eventful period, and by his great 
ener sT7> quick perception, and knowledge of human 
character was able to render many important services 
to the nation, which were recognized and appreciated 
by those in power. 

Mr. Covode was a man of strong sense, and pos- 
sessed the faculty of combination to an unusual de- 
gree ; that is, he was what is known in the vernacular 
of politicians as a "wire-puller" of extraordinary 
capacity ; could pull more wires, and pull them more 
persistently and cleverly, than most men. He was 
fruitful in resources and untiring in whatever he 
undertook. He was a good neighbor and a fast 
friend. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 

The paternal ancestors of Alexander Johnston, 
Esq., were originally from Annandale, Scotland, where 
they at one time possessed the estates of bracken- 
side; but the head of the house, Alexander John- 
ston, being killed at the battle of Fontenoy, on the 
80th of April, 1745, where he was serving as a captain 
of Welsh Fusiliers in the British service, the estate 
fell into dispute, and finally, through political strife, 
was lost, and the family settled in Ireland.. There 
Alexander Johnston was born on the 10th of July, 
1778, in County Tyrone, Barony of Omagh, and parish 
of Eillskerry, at a place called Scar Brae, which fe 
two miles from Lowtherstown, ^we miles from Ennis- 
killen, and near the border of the County Fermanagh, 
and died at Kingston House, near Youngstown, July 
16, 1872, aged ninety-nine years and six days. He emi- 
grated to America in 1797, just one year before the 
great rebellion of 1798. Departures for America were 
then rare to what they are at present, and so, owing 
to this, to personal friendship and the ties of kindred, 
Mr. Johnston was accompanied on his road for some 
miles by the members of the Masonic brotherhood, to 
which he belonged, and also by a company- of cavalry, 
of which he had been a member. He sailed from 
Londonderry and landed in Philadelphia; from thence 
he went to Carlisle, Pa., where a cousin, Gen. William 
Irvine, lived, who, having commanded at Fort Pitt, 
and knowing Western Pennsylvania, advised him to 
go to that part of the State. In pursuance of his ad- 
vice he crossed the Allegheny Mountains to West- 
moreland, and after a short time went to Butler 
County, where he located himself on a tract of pre- 
emption lands then offered to actual settlers. Be- 
coming dissatisfied he returned to Westmoreland, 
made the acquaintance of William Freame, a Belfast 
Irishman, which led to his marriage with Mr. Freame's 
second daughter, Elizabeth, and located himself in 
Green sburg. 

William Freame had been a private in the British 
army in 1776, and came to America in the army under 
Wolfe. At the peace of 1763 between Great Britain 
and France he accepted, with many of his comrades, 
the proposition of the English government to remain 
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in the colonies. He settled first in Lancaster County, 
where he married Elizabeth Johnston, who had emi- 
grated from Ireland with her father in 1782. This 
branch of the Johnston family settled in Kentucky 
and North Carolina. 

The issue of the marriage of Alexander Johnston 
with Elizabeth Freame was eight sons and two daugh- 
ters. The two eldest sons were educated at West 
Point, and served as commissioned officers in the 
regular army. The youngest, Richard, was a volun- 
teer in the Mexican war. Before its close he was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant in the regular army, and was 
killed at the head of his company, while storming the 
enemy's works at Molino del Rey. Hon. Edward 
Johnston resides in Iowa. The remaining sons living 
are residents of this State and county. The biogra- 
phies of two of them, Hon. William F. Johnston and 
Col. John W. Johnston, will be found elsewhere in 
this work: The physical stature of the sons was re- 
markable, varying in height from six feet to six feet 
six inches, and in weight from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

After residing a number of years in Oreensburg he 
removed to Pittsburgh and engaged in the mercan- 
tile business. In this he was prosperous, but tempted 
by the high price of iron, owing to the prospect of 
war and its actual effects, he bought up a large tract 
of mountainous land in Unity, Derry, and Ligonier 
townships, Westmoreland Co., erected a forge and 
rolling-mill, removed to Kingston, and became an 
ironmaster. His iron-works were called " Kingston, 1 ' 
because the name of the tract of land on which they 
were located had been so designated in the patent. 
The enterprise did not succeed. Kingston iron was 
not estimated at full price in the market. Iron fell 
in price, and Mr. Johnston became not only disheart- 
ened at the result but involved in pecuniary affairs. 
The turnpike road being located alongside of his 
mansion house, he rented his works and converted 
his house into a tavern. 

After some years he returned to Greensburg, and 
acted as justice of the peace until his appointment as 
register and recorder by Governor Wolf. Mr. John- 
ston had, indeed, been quite an active politician. He 
acted with the Federal party till its final dissolution, 
voting for Andrew Gregg, the last Federal candidate 
in Pennsylvania. He became a Jackson man in 1824, 
and acted and voted with the Democrats against the 
anti-Masons and National Republicans. He held 
several offices, — sheriff by election, justice of the peace, 
treasurer, and register and recorder by appointment. 
The dates of his commissions for these respective 
offices are as follows : sheriff, Nov. 4, 1807 ; justice 
of the peace, Oct. 24, 1822 ; treasurer, Dec. 27, 1826- 
27; register, etc., Jan. 21, 1880. In the latter office 
he served for six years, when he returned to his moun- 
tain home, Kingston, a place peculiarly adapted to 
retirement, and where he resided until his death. 

He is said to have been at his death the oldest 



living Mason in the United States. As one of that 
fraternity he was admitted in Ireland ; walked in a 
Masonic procession as early as 1795, on the festival 
of St, John the Baptist He organized, under special 
authority from the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
the lodge at Greensburg,*and also, by deputation, the 
lodge at Somerset. 

Having been honored by his fellow-citizens with 
offices of honor and profit, he never transcended his 
trust or stopped short in his line of duty. Having 
their confidence, he was always* foremost in anything 
projected for their welfare and the advancement of 
common interests. In his business connections he 
was exact to the cent, and of all his many employes 
not one, perhaps, can say but that he got his due. 
His own comfortable fireplace felt better as he knew 
that those connected with him were likewise from 
want Occupying public positions as he did, and 
having many depending upon him as he had through 
such a long life, he exercised great influence, and cer- 
tainly great influence for good. His manners were 
most affable. ' It mattered not whether to rich or poor, 
woman or child, he had to all an agreeable way ; not 
stiff and dignified, but urbane and unassuming. 
Neither did infirmity or any untoward cause make a 
change in his demeanor. His disposition was social, 
and, especially in his latter days, nothing pleased him 
so much as agreeable company. It is natural of old 
age to seek rest, Nestor-like, in the bosom of their 
family, or in communing with people of their own 
years, but he took great pleasure in converse with 
the young, an evidence of the vigor of his mind, and 
always to their advantage, for he had encouragement 
and advice through which one might see high moral 
principle, patriarchal patriotism, and the wise experi- 
ence of three generations of men. Thus, courteous in 
his manners, benevolent in his acts, charitable to the 
poor, Christian in his walk, he wore with venerable 
simplicity the dignity of "spotless gentleman/' — a 
dignity that needs no robe of office to make it honor- 
able. 

His memory was stored with personal anecdotes, 
and replete with historical reminiscences, drawn in 
part from reading, and in part from personal recol- 
lections. He took great pleasure in conversing on 
these subjects, and having been a close observer, his 
mind was a microcosm of the greatest historical 
century in the annals of time. He remembered the 
ringing of the bells and the shouts and the bonfires 
by which the people in Ireland rejoiced when they 
heard the news of the signing of the treaty of peace 
at Versailles and the termination of the Revolution- 
ary war. Speaking to the writer of this notice, he 
said he distinctly recollected hearing the watchmen 
of their native town call out the hour of the night 
and the surrender of Cornwallis to Washington at 
York town, which was joyful news, as many Irishmen 
were on both sides. And this was after the surrender 
of the empire at Sedan. So great was his age that 
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he could have heard the first click of the musket on 
that spring morning at Lexington that startled the 
world, and after deluging it in blood ceased not to rev- 
erberate till the sinister sun went down on that June 
erening on the shattered columns of the Imperial 
Guard at Waterloo, an epoch that will always fill a 
page in the history of the world. When the Corsican 
Napoleon died he was entering vigorous manhood. 

The most casual observer could see as a predomi- 
nant trait in his character a strong love for his 
adopted country and its institutions, and although 
he warmed with native patriotism in recalling the 
dead — Emmett, Grattan, Burke — men cotemporary 
with himself, yet Ireland was not to him as America. 
For the one he grieved ; in the other was his most 
ardent expectation. He was truly American. When 
he set his foot in America he shook off the rust and 
moth of prejudice and felt himself a free man. 

The evening of his life was such as old age might 
ever wish for. He possessed all his faculties unim- 
paired, and physical decline came slowly as he neared 
his rounding century. All his children, and many 
of his grandchildren, stood around his death-bed. 
Death itself stole gradually over his limbs till, on the 
evening of the 16th of July, as the day went out the 
light went out, and with the closing shadows the 
spirit of the patriarch walked into the shades among 
his fathers. 

M Of so dlttamptr, of no Matt bo (Had, 
Bat, ion Uk« oQtaqin fruit that mcllowod long, 
Iron wondorod ot boo&noe bo dropt no ■don«r. 
Ifcto Momod to wind him up for Jbaroooro yo»ra, 
Tot frootaly mo h« twenty winters more, 
Till, like o dock worn oat with eotinf time, 
The wheel* of weexj life at laet stood etUl." 

WILLIAM FREAHB JOHNSTON, 

William Freame Johnston, the third Governor of 
Pennsylvania under the constitution of 1838, from 
July 9, 1848, to Jan. 20, 1853, was born at Greensburg, 
Westmoreland Co., on the 29th of November, 1808. 
He was the son of Alexander Johnston, Esq., of Kings- 
ton House, Unity township, and of his wife, Eliza- 
beth Freame, and an account of his ancestry will be 
round in the sketch of Alexander Johnston, which 
has just been given. The subject of this sketch 
was in early boyhood taught by a kind and good 
mother that the cardinal duties were to obey God's 
commands, to honor parents, and to love native coun- 
try. His common school and academic education was 
limited, but he had from youth an ardent taste for 
reading, and being blessed with vigorous powers of 
mind and body, he was enabled by great diligence to 
acquire a vast fund of information, which served him 
instead of elaborate training. He studied law under 
Maj. John B. Alexander, and was admitted to the bar 
in May, 1829, in his twenty-first year. Shortly after- 
wards he removed to Armstrong County, where he 
engaged in the practice of law, soon rising to a posi- 
tion of commanding influence. He was appointed 



by Attorney-General Samuel Douglass, and subse- 
quently by Attorney-General Lewis, district attorney 
for Armstrong County, which office he held until the 
expiration of Governor Wolf's first term. For several 
years he represented the county in the Lower House 
of the Legislature, and in 1847 was elected a member 
of the Senate from the district composed of the 
counties of Armstrong, Indiana, Cambria, and Clear- 
field. 

As a legislator, Mr. Johnston was bold and original, 
not beholden to precedents, and was an acknowledged 
leader. During the financial crisis which arose dur- 
ing the Presidency of Martin Van Buren many expe- 
dients were adopted and many plans proposed to al- 
leviate the wide-spread effects of that disaster. Then 
Mr. Johnston came forward with a proposition to 
issue relief notes, for the payment or refunding of 
which the State pledged its faith. This he advocated 
with his usual energy and logical acuteness, and 
though a majority of the Legislature was politically 
opposed to him, it was adopted and gave instant re- 
lief. It was designed as a temporary expedient, and 
as such was remarkably successful. As the originator 
of this measure and its special advocate, he acquired 
a reputation for financial skill and ability throughout 
the Commonwealth, its fortunate result serving only 
the more widely to circulate his fame. 

In 1847, Mr. Johnston was elected president of the < 
Senate. By a provision of the constitution, if any 
vacancy occurred by death or otherwise in the office 
of Governor, the Speaker of the Senate should be- 
come the acting executive officer. Governor Shunk, 
in the extremity of an incurable disease, resigned his 
office on the last day possible to allow of a new choice 
at the ensuing fall election, and that day was Sunday. 
From this complication of affairs arose questions of 
great constitutional importance. It appeared to be a 
good opinion that the Speaker of the Senate could 
hold the office of acting Governor until the, election 
of the next year, but not wishing to hold the office 
one moment longer than the popular will seemed to 
dictate, he determined to avoid every occasion of a 
charge of selfishness and ordered the immediate 
election. The election thus ordered resulted in the 
choice of Mr. Johnston for the full term of three 
years. 

He early and persistently, as Governor, took an 
active and very material interest in the development 
of the mining and manufacturing interests of the 
State, and his messages evince the solicitude he had 
for the public prosperity, and are standing memorials 
of his practical business and financial views. In all 
things he was jealous of the honor and renown of the 
Commonwealth, but he was particularly solicitous for 
the safety of the records of the Colonial and State 
government, which until his time existed only in man- 
uscript. In his message of 1851 he recommended that 
those records worth preservation should be arranged, 
edited, and printed at the expense of the State. In 
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compliance with this recommendation, an act was 
passed authorizing the appointment of a suitable 
agent to select and superintend their publication. 
Mr. Samuel Hasmrd, a gentleman of taste and ability 
well suited to the execution of the trust, was dele- 
gated, and under his supervision twenty-eight Tolumes 
of u Colonial Records" and " Pennsylvania ArchiTes," 
containing a Tast amount of original papers of incal- 
culable Talue and interest, were published. 

GoTernor Johnston deserved much credit for the 
successful manner in which he managed the financial 
aflkirs of the State during his administration. Upon 
his accession the debt was over forty millions, having 
been increased eighteen millions during the preceding 
nine years. The interest on this vast sum was regu- 
larly paid. 

His political course during his first term had been 
so satisfactory to the party by whom he was supported 
that he received the nomination for re-election, but 
was defeated by a small majority. Upon retiring 
from office he entered upon an active business life, 
and was engaged at different periods in the manu- 
facture of iron, boring for salt, the production of oil 
from bituminous shales, and latterly in refining petro- 
leum. Under his presidency the Allegheny Valley 
Railroad was constructed from Pittsburgh to the town 
of Eittanning. During the civil war he took an ac- 
tive part in organizing troops, and, as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Public Safety, superintended 
the construction of the defenses at Pittsburgh. In 
connection with Mr. John Harper, he became respon- 
sible for the ammunition which was sent to West Vir- 
ginia at a critical juncture in the fortunes of that 
State, and which materially aided in preserving it 
from being overrun by the Confederates. He was 
appointed by President Andrew Johnson collector of 
the port of Philadelphia, the duties of which office 
he for several months discharged, but through the 
hostility of a majority of the Senate to the President 
he was rejected by that body, though ample testimony 
was given that the office was faithfully and impar- 
tially administered. 

He was married on the 12th of April, 1832, to Miss 
Mary Monteith. The offspring of this marriage were 
five sons and two daughters. 1 

JOHN WHITE GEARY, 
Governor of Pennsylvania from Jan. 15, 1867, to Jan. 
21, 1878, was the youngest of four sons, and was born 
near New Salem,' in Westmoreland, on the 30th of 
December, 1819. The family was originally Scotch- 
Irish, but for several generations his ancestors had 
enjoyed the privileges of American birth. Richard 

1 We hare drawn largely In this sketch from the rery raltiable and 
interesting M Llres of the GoTernors of PennsylTanta," etc., by William 
0. Armor, Philadelphia, 1871. 

1 Mr. Armor, in his M Lives of the Oorernors of Pennsylrania,*' says 
Gen. Geary was horn near Mount Pleasant. On this point there is not 
a unanimity of opinion. 



Geary, his father, a native of Franklin County, had 
received a liberal education, and was a man of re- 
fined tastes, amiable disposition, and superior moral 
excellence. His mother, Margaret White, was born 
in Washington County, Md., and was in all respects 
a worthy companion and helpmeet of her husband. 
His rather had engaged in the manufacturing of iron 
and had failed, when in this trying situation he fell 
back upon the resources of his early education and 
opened a select school in Westmoreland County. The 
remainder of his life was devoted to this profession, 
at all times honorable. 

Being himself pos s essed of liberal culture, it was 
the earnest desire of his father that his sons should 
receive a collegiate education. Prompted by paternal 
love, every sacrifice possible was made to compass 
this end, and alter passing the usual course of pre- 
liminary studies the youngest son was entered a 
student at Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Pa. By 
^he sudden death of his rather his career was thus in- 
terrupted. To suitably provide his mother he left 
college and opened a school on his own account. He 
then subsequently returned to college. 

On leaving college he turned his thoughts on com- 
mercial pursuits, but soon evinced a preference for 
civil engineering. This he intended to adopt as his 
fixed vocation. With this end he went to Kentucky, 
where he was engaged, partly in the employ of thMt 
State and partly in that of the Green River Bail road 
Company, to make a survey of several important lines 
of public works. Returning to. Pennsylvania, he 
soon after became assistant superintendent and en- 
gineer of the Allegheny Mortage Railroad. While 
thus engaged the war with Mexico broke out In a 
short time he raised a company in Cambria County 
called the American Highlanders. At Pittsburgh 
the command was incorporated with the Second Penn- 
sylvania Regiment, commanded by Col. Roberts, of 
which regiment Geary was elected lieutenant-colonel. 
Shortly after the surrender of the capital Col. Roberts 
died, and he was elected to succeed him. The servioes 
of the regiment in Mexico are well known to all. 

On the 22d of January, 1849, being in political 
sympathy with the administration in power, President 
Polk appointed him postmaster of San Francisco and 
mail agent for the Pacific coast, with authority to 
create post-offices, appoint postmasters, establish mail 
routes, and make contracts for carrying the mails 
through California. On the 1st of the next April he 
entered upon the duties incident to his appointment. 
President Polk's successor, President Taylor, ap- 
pointed Jacob B. Moore Geary's successor. But 
eight days after his removal he was elected first 
alcalde, though there were ten different tickets sub- 
mitted to the choice of the electors. Shortly after he 
was appointed by Brig.-Gen. Riley, the military Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, Judge of First Instance. These 
offices were of Mexican origin, and they imposed 
onerous and important duties. The alcalde was 
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sheriff, probate judge, recorder, notary public, and 
coroner. The Court of First Instance exercised both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction throughout the city, 
and, besides this, adjudicated all those cases arising 
under the port regulations which usually fall within 
the cognizance of Courts of Admiralty. 

On May the 1st, I860, in a vote upon the first city 
charter and for its officers, Judge Geary was elected 
the first mayor of San Francisco by a large majority. 
He declined a re-election, but accepted a place on the 
Board of Commissioners, which had been created by 
the Legislature for the management of the public 
debt of the city, and was made its president As 
chairman of the Democratic Territorial Committee, 
he was instrumental in securing the Free State elatue 
in the constitution of the State, and the reference of 
that instrument to the people for their sanction. 

In February, 1862, he returned to Westmoreland, 
where his wife, in failing health then, soon after died. 
He engaged in farming interests here, and specially 
directed his attention to the rearing of stock. In 
1855 President Pierce offered him the Governorship 
of Utah Territory, which he declined. He, however, 
accepted the Governorship of Kansas, and was com- 
missioned in July, 1855. He arrived at Fort Leaven- 
worth September 9th, and his administration extended 
only from that date to March, 1857, at which time the 
Presidency of Buchanan commenced. 

Gen. Geary was in Westmoreland when the civil 
war commenced. Immediately on receipt of the 
attack on Fort Sumter he opened an office for recruits, 
and offered his individual services to the President. 
They were accepted, and he was commissioned a 
colonel, and authorized to raise a regiment. In the 
course of a few weeks he received applications from 
sixty-six companies, soliciting permission to join his 
command. On account of the numerous and urgent 
appeals he was permitted to increase his regiment to 
sixteen companies, with one battery of six guns, 
making the full complement to consist of fifteen 
hundred and fifty-one officers and men. The artillery 
company was that which subsequently became the 
celebrated Knapp's battery. 

The services of Gen. Geary in the civil war on the 
part of the Union army were so varied and so distin- 
guished that they may be relegated by us with pro- 
priety from a provincial history to the history of the 
nation, to which they belong. The general reader 
has at hand so many varied and comprehensive his- 
tories of this struggle that we are sure that whatever 
we might say here would be useless verbiage. 

Gen. Geary, who was a Democrat until the break- 
ing out of the war, at the ending of it became a Re- 
publican, and in 1866 was elected by that party 
Governor. He was inaugurated on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1867. On the expiration of his first term he 
was renominated without much show of opposition 
and re-elected by something of a reduced majority. 
He served out his term and died. 



Governor Geary was married on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, to Margaret Ann, daughter of James B. 
Logan, of Westmoreland County. By this marriage 
he had issue three sons, one of whom died in infancy, 
and another was killed in the battle of Wauhatchie; 
the third is an officer' in the regular army. Mrs. 
Geary died on the 28th of February, 1853, and in 
November, 1858, he was married to Mrs. Mary C. 
Henderson, daughter of Robert R. Church, of Cum- 
berland County, and had issue several children. 

Governor Geary through life was a man of good 
habits and strong physical powers, and greatly owed 
his success to great energy, prudence, and temper- 
ance. He was a Presbyterian in religion, and be- 
longed to a number of secret societies. He was proud 
of his military titles and somewhat fond of show and 
ostentation. 

HON. JAMBS KEENAN 
was born in the ancient village of Youngstown. He 
struggled in early life with many adversities. These, 
however, only served to make bim self-reliant, and to 
bring into greater activity traits of character which 
were in after-life of no inconsiderable importance to 
his success. When war was declared by the United 
States against Mexico he was among the first to offer 
his services, and on 1st of December, 1846, volunteered 
as a private in Capt. Herron's company, the " Dm 
quesne Grays," of Pittsburgh, First Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. In 1847 he returned from Mex- 
ico, laboring under a severe chronic disease which he 
had contracted by exposure on the field. He, how- 
ever, rapidly recovered, and soon after received the 
appointment of a lieutenant in the Eleventh United 
States Army Infantry, and opened a recruiting-office 
in Greensburg. Again, in the spring of 1848, he 
started with his command for Mexico, and remained 
in the service until the close of the war, when 
his commission expired. His gallantry in the ser- 
vice, and his bold and daring adventures at the head 
of his command, brought him prominently into no- 
tice, and after his -return from Mexico he was, in 
the fall of 1849, elected register and recorder for 
Westmoreland County. At the expiration of his 
term he was again re-elected to the same office, in 
1852, for another period of three years. During 
the period that Gen. Eeenan was register and re- 
corder he introduced various improvements in the 
manner of keeping the books and papers of the office, 
which were followed by his successors, and which 
have proved highly beneficial to the public. On the 
2d of February, 1852, while he held the office of regis- 
ter and recorder, he was appointed by Governor Big- 
ler adjutant-general of Pennsylvania. In June of the 
same year President Pierce tendered him the position 
of consul to Hong Kong. This latter appointment 
was held under consideration for some time, which he, 
however, finally concluded to accept, and in the fall 
of 1853 resigned the offices of register and recorder 
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and adjutant-general, and sailed in October, 1858, for 
Hong Kong, China. During the first year of Mr. 
Buchanan's administration. Gen. Keenan paid a visit 
to his friends in this country, and while here was mar- 
ried to Miss Elisabeth Barclay, an estimable lady of 
Greensburg, with whom he immediately left the 
United States for his consulate in Hoog Kong, 
which position he occupied until the 22d of Jan- 
uary, 1862, when he with his family sailed in the 
ship " Surprise" for the United States, and arrived in 
New York on the 16th of the next May, very ill, 
having been confined to his berth in the ship for 
six weeks previous to the end of .the voyage. On 
the day after his arrival he was removed with much 
difficulty to Blanchard's Hotel, on Fourth Avenue, 
where he remained until Thursday evening, the 22d. 
Although he seemed to revive somewhat for the first 
forty-eight hours after landing, yet the best medical 
skill and kindest attention was unavailing against 
the deep-seated disease, which had got such a firm 
hold on him, and he afterwards commenced sinking, 
which continued until it terminated in death. 

His mortal remains, under the care of James C. 
Clarke, his brother-in-law, were brought to Greens- 
burg on the next Saturday, and on Sunday afternoon 
interred in the cemetery at Greensburg in the presence 
of the largest concourse of citizens that perhaps ever 
assembled in this place on such an occasion. 

Gen. Keenan was a young man, but he possessed 
endowments, both mental and physical, which enti- 
tled him to a very high position in the estimation of 
his fellow-citizens. From his first entry into public 
life until his final end, his career had been upward 
and onward, and although he had not reached the 
zenith of life, yet no young man in Western Penn- 
sylvania had a more brilliant career before him. 

A warm personal friend, who published this sketch 
of his life, had this further to say, which is not an 
overdrawn characterization : 

" From a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
deceased of the .most unreserved character, first 
formed in 1846, the writer of this notice can Bay, 
without exaggeration, that Gen. Keenan was pos- 
sessed of many of the noblest qualities that endow 
human nature. He was generous, brave, intrepid, 
and courageous, yet gentle, kind, and humane ; his 
knowledge of human character was very accurate, 
and his confidence was consequently seldom mis- 
placed ; his manners were courteous, easy, and grace- 
ful, not assumed for the occasion, but natural, the 
generous overflowing of a happy disposition and be- 
neficent heart. He was not surprised or disconcerted 
by sudden danger, but only roused to cool and 'in- 
trepid action. He had many of the qualities of a 
great commander, and if events, had drawn him into 
that channel he would doubtless have greatly distin- 
guished himself. 

11 Without the aid of either friends or fortune, ex- 
cept those whom he endeared to him by the excel- 



lence of his own character, he rose rapidly, step by 
step, without a single reverse or defeat, to a position 
of great public importance, and if God had spared 
his life many predicted for him a still more brilliant 
career. The excellence of his person, the counter- 
part of his mortal organization, was in perfect har- 
mony with his mental structure. Nature is seldom 
so lavish of her gifts. An intimate friend may say 
that, within the limits of his knowledge, he never 
used these glorious gifts, ready passports to a confid- 
ing heart, to ensnare innocent and unsuspecting inno- 
cence. Being an elder brother, many of the responsi- 
bilities both of a father and a brother were cast upon 
him in early life. With what unceasing fidelity and 
tenderness he provided for his widowed mother, and 
with what wise counsels he guided the steps of his 
young and inexperienced brothers, their bleeding 
hearts will now recount. May we not trust and hope 
that these noble traits of character, preserved in the 
midst of so many temptations, were evidences that 
the hand of God was upon him, and that the glory 
of His power and the munificence of His grace will 
be magnified throughout all eternity by grateful 
homage of his ransomed spirit, perpetually rendered 
for undeserved mercy. 

He died on Thursday evening, May 22, 1862, aged 
thirty-eight years, eight months, and six days. 

RICHARD COULTER DRUM. 

Richard Coulter Drum was born in Greensburg, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa., in 1825, and from the Greens- 
burg Academy graduated to Jefferson College, where, 
after spending a short time in the acquisition of the 
higher studies, he commenced the study of the law, 
having managed in the interim to pick up the very 
exemplary trade of the printer. From these pursuits 
he was awakened by the sound of the bugle from the 
Bio Grande, where his brother, Capt Simon H. 
Drum, was already serving with the Fourth Regular 
Artillery, and shouldering his musket as a private 
soldier on the 8th of December, 1846, he entered the 
Mexican war as a member of Company K of the 
First Pennsylvania Volunteers. Scarcely two months 
later, on the 18th of February, 1847, he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant of infantry and assigned 
to the Ninth, in which he performed such gallant and 
meritorious services before Chapultepec on the 13th 
of September as to gain him a brevet, an event that 
was saddened by the untimely death of his brother, 
who met his death the same day in the famous assault 
upon the Belen Gate. At the close of the war he 
was transferred to the Fourth Artillery and ordered 
to Florida, his regimental comrades including such 
names as Pemberton, Getty, A. P. Howe, Garesche, 
Garnett, Mansfield, Lovell, Fitz-John Porter, Couch, 
and Gibbon, and where he awaited his promotion, 
which met him at Fort Sumter on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1850. During the next decade his services 
were marked by stirring episodes and flattering marks 
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of approbation. He fought with Harney in the peril- 
ous Sioux expedition, and as aide-de-camp to that 
gallant veteran aided to maintain the peace daring 
the Kansas disturbance of 1856. In November of 
the following year he was appointed an aide to Gen. 
Persifer F. Smith, and acting assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral of the Department of the West, and at his death, 
two years later, he rejoined his battery at Fort Mon- 
roe, where he was made adjutant of the post, and on 
the 16th of March, 1861, was transferred to the ad- 
jutant-general's department with a captaincy by 
brevet. This merited promotion, which sent him 
with Gen. Sumner to the Presidio, was unfortunate in 
the respect that it removed him from the scenes where 
his knowledge of the practical tactics of war would 
have been of the greatest value to the government, 
to an isolated command where the duties and dan- 
gers were great, requiring management of the most 
delicate character. 

The necessity of holding open the overland route 
to travel, of repressing the tendency of the Indian 
tribes to revolt at a time when the resources of the 
government were severely strained in the States, of 
watching the covert hostility of the Mormons, and 
holding the Mexican frontier against incursions from 
the South, where Maximilian and Bazaine had se- 
cured a threatening foothold, were duties that called 
for the most dextrous management and the most 
thorough comprehension of the situation. How well 
he performed these duties, and with what satisfaction 
to the people of the Pacific coast, was shown by the 
met that at the termination of his service, on the 1st 
of October, 1866, a sum of money exceeding $40,000 
was raised at San Francisco and presented him as a 
testimonial of their appreciation. While in Cali- 
fornia he was promoted, on the 3d of August, 1861, 
to the rank of major in the adjutant-general's depart- 
ment, and on the 17th of July, 1862, to lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Returning East, he was made adjutant-general to 
Gen. Meade, whom he accompanied a month later to 
the Third Military District, where he rendered no un- 
important aid in the arduous duties attending the re- 
construction of the States of Georgia and Alabama. 
After turning over these States to the civil authorities 
Gen. Drum attended Gen. Meade to the new Depart- 
ment of the South, where he remained until March 
20, 1869, having been promoted to a colonelcy on the 
22d of February, and later to the Division of the At- 
lantic, with headquarters at Philadelphia. On the 
death of Gen. Meade he continued as adjutant-gen- 
eral to Gen. Hancock, who succeeded him, where he 
remained until the 26th of November, 1873, when he 
was sent to the Division of the Missouri at Chicago, 
where he remained until the 2d of May, 1878. Dur- 
ing the labor riots of the summer of 1877, Gen. Drum 
again found occasion for an exercise of that personal 
judgment and sound discretion which had character- 
ized his administration at San Francisco. The threat- 



ening emergency found both Gens. Sherman and Sheri- 
dan absent on the plains, far beyond the reach of the 
telegraph, a howling mob in the streets of Chicago, 
crazy with the tidings of the success of their fellows 
at Pittsburgh, and a like impending fate hanging over 
the city. Aware of his ability, the War Department 
placed upon Gen. Drum the full power and responsi- 
bility of maintaining the public peace. Without an 
instant's hesitation he collected all the regular and 
militia forces within reach, seized the gas and water- 
works, planted Gatling guns at strategical points, and 
patroled the city with bristling bayonets, and by such 
prompt and vigorous measures checked and dispersed 
the mob without firing a gun, and before it could ef- 
fect the slightest damage to person or property. For 
these services he received the public thanks of the 
people and the highest commendation of the War De- 
partment On the 2d of May, 1878, he was ordered 
to Washington, where he remained until the retire- 
ment of Adjt-Gen. -Townsend on the 15th of June, 
1880, when, without political influence or personal ef- 
fort, he succeeded to the vacancy amid general appro- 
bation of the appointment. 

Gen. Drum signalized his entrance into office as 
adjutant-general of the army by one of the most im- 
portant moves in the history of the War Department. 
Recognizing the importance of the uniformed State 
militia as the nursery which in time of war must be 
called upon to furnish the officers to organize and 
command the volunteer forces, and with a view to as- 
similate the rules and forms governing both the reg- 
ular army and the militia, he addressed a letter to the 
adjutants-general of the States, in which he expressed 
the warmest desire to be of service to the State forces, 
and intimating the propriety of sending them copies 
of all general orders issued from the War Department. 
The responses to this overture of friendship and co- 
operation were most hearty and unanimous. " Jt is 
a happy augury for the future of this country/' re- 
marked Gen. Jones, of North Carolina, " when high 
officials of the government begin to recognize the true 
relations between the regular army and militia or Na- 
tional Guard. It is an indication that the men who 
now shape and control public affairs are returning to 
the wisdom which prevailed with those who laid the 
foundations of this republic, and leads me to believe 
that the militia may yet become what it was originally 
intended to be, a thoroughly organized, disciplined, 
effective force, ' a sure and permanent bulwark of na- 
tional defense.' " " I have to thank you for your ex- 
treme courtesy in this matter," writes Gen. Berry, of 
Massachusetts, " and to express again my pleasure at 
the interest taken by you, an interest which is so much 
needed, and which will tend to raise the standard of 
the organized militia throughout the country." " Your 
arguments and conclusions," said Gen. Backus, of Cal- 
ifornia, " are worthy of the distinguished officer and 
gentleman who now presides over the adjutant-gen- 
eral's department of the United States army, and are 
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•uch as would be expected from a gentleman who, 
while assistant adjutant-general of the Department of 
California, so successfully administered affidrs as to* 
leave pleasant remembrances and a host of friends." 

A year later this initiatory step was followed by 
issuing to the States, upon requisition, the tactical 
works and blank forms and books prescribed for the 
regular army, as still further assimilating the man- 
agement, drill, and internal government of the two 
forces, while regular officers have been detailed to in- 
spect the camp and troops of the militia at their an- 
nual musters. The importance of this step cannot 
be overestimated, and the progress of the National 
Guard towards that discipline and development 
which is imperatively demanded of the great factor 
of success will date from the moment when Gen. 
Drum, as adjutant-general of the army, extended the 
helping hand of the national government. 

In private life Gen. Drum presides at the head of 
one of the most charming households in Washington. 
He married, during his subaltern days in Louisiana, 
the daughter of Gibbs Morgan, of Baton Rouge, a 
notable Southern family, our present minister to 
Mexico being a brother to Mrs. Drum, who is now one 
of the most popular and accomplished ladies in so- 
ciety, and has two daughters, one a widow and the 
other a recent d&butanU. Their home is a large and 
substantial pressed-brick house, situated on K Street, 
between Fifteenth and Sixteenth, in the centre of 
fashionable Washington, and is an attractive example 
of the modern architecture, involving carved brown- 
stone and brick trimmings, stained window-glass, 
with halls and parlors finished in natural wood, and 
the whole furnished with elegance and taste. 

It remains to be added that the general is about 
five feet nine inches in height, with a complexion that 
is florid, and hair and moustache gray and grizzled as 
becomes a soldier, and will weigh not far from one 
hundred and forty. To quote from a recent sketch, 
" he dresses in extreme good taste in civil costume, 
is quick in his movements, writes rapidly, decides 
quickly, knows a soldier when he sees him, works 
hard, is cautious in his manners, has a friendly smile 
and a quick frown, is not particularly religious, is 
given to fishing as a diversion, does not quarrel with 
the good things of this wicked world, and, take him 
all in all, he is a charming gentleman, a good officer, 
a true friend, and an admirable adjutantrgeneral." 1 

JflMiary flfatory of Brig.-Qtn. Richard C. Drvmt, AdpUamt-Omerai of <A« 
VmiUd Statm Am*.— Enrol lad m a private In Company K, First Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, Dec 8, 1846, and was mustered into service Dec. 16, 
1846. Served with his regiment in the war with Mexico (being engaged 
in the siege of Vera Cms) nntll discharged at Vera Cms, Mexico, March 
17, 1847, having been appointed a second lieutenant, United States In- 
tautry, Feb. 18, 1847 ; second lieutenant, Ninth Infantry, April 9, 1847 ; 
transferred to the Fourth Artillery, March 8, 1848; promoted first lieu- 
tenant, Fourth Artillery, Sept 16, 1860; brevet captain and assistant 
adjutant-general, March 16, 1861 ; vacated commissrion of first lieuten- 
ant, Fourth Artillery, May 14, 1861; major and assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral, Aug. 3, 1861; lieutenant-colonel and assistant adjutant-general, 

i u Army and Navy Register;* Feb. 4, 1882. 



July 17, lttt : oolonol aa4 assistant edjataal^eaeral, Feb. 22, 1660 ; and 
brtfadSer-teuernl and adjuuMt-ganeral, June 1ft, I860. 

Breveted first lieutenant Sept IS, 1847, far gallant and meritorious 
eonduot In the battle of Ohapnltauee; colonel, Sent 14, 1864, tor meri- 
torious and faithful service during the war, and brigadier-general, 
March 18, 186ft, fur faithful and meritorious service In the adjutant-feu- 
sraPs department during the war. 

Service: Joined the Ninth Infantry, May 19, 1847, and served there- 
with In the war with Mexico (engaged at the battles of Oontrerus, 
Cuurubuseo, Moliuo del Key, Obanultapec, and Oartta de Belea) to July. 
1848, when he Joined the Fourth Artillery, and served with that regi- 
ment en res* from Mexico to Fort Monroe, Vs., to Aag. 14, 1848; at 
Fc«M4»rce,Ve n to0ot.tl,lse8;F0rtHckeM t FU,,toApril»B,ll4»; 
Baton Rouge, Le-, to June 4,1860; on leave to Oct. 90, 1890; on detached 
service with light battery to March 11, 1851; with regiment at Fort 
Oolumbus, N. T. H, to May 28, 1861 ; on detached service conducting 
recruits to Fort Kearney, Neb n to July 91, 1861 ; with regiment at Fort 
Oolumbus, N. T. H, to Aug. 12, 1861 ; Fort Johnston, V. O, to June 6, 
1862; Fort Brady, Mich, to October, 1868 ; Fort Leavenworth, Kan, to 
May 26, 1866; on detached service as acting commissary of subsistence 
of a battalion of the Sixth Infantry en reust'to Fort Kearney, Neb, to 
July 1, 1866; with regiment In the fidd, Nebraska Territory, on expe- 
dition against hostile Stonx Indians (being engaged at the action of Bine 
Water, Neb, 8epC ft, 1866), to Oct 20, 1866 ; aide-de-camp to Geo. W. 8. 
Harney, commanding the Sioux expedition, to Nov. 10, 1866: aide-de- 
camp to Gen. P. F. Smith, commanding the Department of the West, 
also acting sssssftaat adjutant-geueral at headquarters of thet department 
to May, 1868 ; with regiment at the artillery school, Fort Monroe, Va, 
from Jnne 4, 1868 (also post-adjutant of school from September, 1868, 
to Jan. 9, I860, and ordnance officer to April 91, I860), to April 8, 
1981; awaiting orders and en reuet to California to May 6, 1861; on 
duty as assistant adjutant-general at headquarters Department of the 
Padflc, San Francisco, Oal, to June, 1866; headquarters Department 
of Oalllbrula, to Oct 1, 1966; headquarters Department of the Bast, New 
York aty, from Dec. 27, 1966, to Jan. 6, 1868; beedquartera Third Mili- 
tary District, Atlanta, Ga, to Aug. 1, 1868, and of the Department of the 
South to March 20, 1869 ; at headquarters Military Division of the At? 
lantlc, Philadelphia, Pa, from April 3, 1869, to Dec. 16, 1872, and at New 
York City to Nov. 28, 1878; headquarters Military Division of the Mis- 
souri, at Chicago, 111, from Nov. 28, 1873, to May 2, 1878; on duty in the 
adjutant-general's office, Washington, D. G, to present date, June 16, 
1880. 

COMMODORE JOHN BONNETT MARCHAND 
was born on the 27th day of August, 1808, on the banks 
of the Sewickley, io Hempfield township, Westmore- 
land Co., Pa., on a farm located by his grandfather, 
Dr. David Marchand, in 1770, nine miles from Greens- 
burg. His father, Dr. D. Marchand, was elected pro- 
thonotary of the courts in 1823, and at the age of 
fifteen years young Marchand entered the office as 
clerk. 

In December, 1828, he went to Philadelphia, and 
entered the United States navy. His appointment 
being dated in May previous, was sent to Greene 
County in mistake, thus causing the delay. In 
1887 he was promoted to master, immediately after 
which he was put in charge of the expedition sent to 
survey the Savannah River. On the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1841, he was put in command of the schooner 
" Van Buren," and on the 3d of September sailed from 
Baltimore to operate against the Seminole Indians in 
Florida. In this war he took a conspicuous part, and 
was frequently exposed to great danger in the swamps 
and bayous. On July 8, 1842, the Indian war being 
then over, he sailed from Indian Keys for the North. 
From this date on until 1843 his services were varied, 
the greater portion of the time being spent on board 
ship. On the 4th of May, 1843, he sailed from Hamp- 
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too Roads in the U. 8. 8. " Brandy wine" for a crake 
in the Best Indies, bat before completing this doty he 
reoeiTed orders from the Navy Department to make 
a cruise of the world, and immediately sailed in pur- 
suance thereof in which expedition he visited many 
places of interes t , and professionally examined the 
waters of the European and Asiatic seas. He re- 
turned to the United States Sept. If, 1845, which he 
touched at Norfolk, Va., haying completed the cir- 
cuit of the globe. On the 25th of November, 1846, 
war having been declared against Mexico, he sailed 
in the ship " Ohio" to join the American squadron in 
the Gulf of Mexico. He participated in the celebrated 
action in which the American ships of war bom- 
barded the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, under the 
cover of the fire of which the army of Scott debarked 
at Vera Orua. On the 29th of March, 1847, Vera 
Orut surrendered, and p o s se s s ion was taken of the 
city and fortifications by the Americans. 

From the close of the Mexican war till the begin- 
ning of the civil war, the country being at peace, the 
professional life of Commodore Marchand was not 
varied from ordinary routine duty. He was engaged 
in the interim in visiting foreign courts and perform- 
ing duty abroad. On Dec 15, 1858, he lea New 
York to join the Paraguay expedition in command 
of the "Memphis," returning to the United States 
the following spring. 

At the outbreak of the civil war he was on light- 
house duty in Detroit . During this time an incident 
occurred which illustrates the devotion he had for the 
profession which he had chosen from among all others, 
the navy. While here he was offered the command 
of a Michigan regiment, which he refused to accept, 
though he gratefhlly acknowledged the honor con- 
ferred upon him, but he made application at once to 
the Department for immediate sea duty. He was 
given the "James Adger," and put in command of 
the blockade naval forces at Charleston and George- 
town, S. C. ' On the 16th May, 1862, he was wounded 
off the mouth of the Stone River. On the 24th of 
October following he was ordered to command the 
" Lackawanna," and in February following reported 
for blockade xluty off Mobile. From this time until 
the 5th of August, 1864, the date of the battle of 
Mobile Bay, he was engaged in blockade duty, during 
which time he captured many of the vessels engaged 
in assisting the Confederates, among them being the 
British steamer "Neptune" and the rebel steamer 
"Planter." 

We will now tarn to the battle of Mobile Bay, which 
can best be described in the commodore's own words', 
which I copy from his journal : 

"On the 5th of August, 1864, the vessels took posi- 
tion alongside, and lashed to each other as required. 
The 'Lackawanna,' with the 'Seminole,' was in the 
centre of line of battle. Fort Morgan opened fire 
upon us first* and the rebel boats ' Tennessee,' ' Mor- 
gan,' 'Gaines/ and 'Selma,' inside of the bay, raked 
29 



our vessels with shot and shell. It was a magnificent 
sight, every vessel with ensigns at their mastheads 
and peaks, the shot and shell flying through the air 
with their piping sound, the dense volumes of smoke 
from the guns sometimes hiding the nearest ships, 
then floating away towards the, forts, and the loud 
cheers of all hands. Although shot and shell were 
flying around none struck the ' Lackawanna's' hull, 
doing serious injury, till we were within four or five 
hundred yards of Fort Morgan, when a heavy, elon- 
gated shot from the fort passed through the ship's 
side, killing and wounding sixteen men at the 150- 
pound rifle, when it carried away two stanchions of 
the taffirail, passed through the foremast, and carried 
away the head of the sheet-cable bits, and then pass- 
ing through the other side of the ship fell into the 
water. Blood and mangled human remains for a 
time impeded the working of the 150-pounder. The 
firing of shells from our fleet was so continuous that 
the enemy were driven away from their gens. At 8.80 
o'clock A.M. our fleet had passed beyond the range of the 
guns of Fort Morgan, when the ram ' Tennessee' was 
seen approaching. The admiral made signal to the 
'Monongahela,' as being nearest, to run her down, 
and instantly the same was made to me. The ' Mo- 
nongahela' struck her angularly near the stern and 
glanced away. I was more fortunate, striking her at 
right angles to her keel The concussion was tre- 
mendous, and we rebounded, but soon after drifted 
against her broadside to broadside, head and stern, 
when our marines and some of the crew, with muskets 
and revolvers, opened fire into her ports, preventing 
the reloading of their guns, which had been firedinto 
our bows when almost touching, exploding two shells, 
and sending one solid shot into her berth-deck, kill- 
ing and wounding many of the powder division and 
the already wounded. 

" In ramming the ' Tennessee' we had done her no 
perceptible injury except demoralizing ber.orew, but 
our stern was cut and crushed for back of the plank 
ends. 

" Our guns had been pivoted on the opposite side, 
in anticipation of swinging head and head, so that 
but one ix. gun could be sufficiently depressed to bear 
upon the ' Tennessee,' which was fired nearly into one 
of the ports, causing the port shutter to jam, becom- 
ing useless during the remainder of the engagement. 
We then separated in different directions by her 
going ahead, and we having nothing to hold on by, 
I ordered the helm hard over, to bring the ship 
around to make another attempt at ramming the 
1 Tennessee/ but our great length and the shoal ness 
of the water, which sometimes was uot more than a 
foot under the keel, prevented our turning rapidly, 
and in going around we collided with the flag-ship, 
the 'Hartford,' knocking two of her quarter-deck 
ports into one, although every effort was made on my 
part, by backing the engine, to prevent the occur- 
rence. We sustained no injury by the collision. As 
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soon as we cleared the ' Hartford' I again started to 
run down the ' Tennessee/ hnt before reaching her 
she had hauled down her flag, hoisted a white one, 
and surrendered to the fleet, which had bj that time 
gotten around her." 

Thus closed one of the hardest-fought naval en- 
gagements of which the annals of America contain 
record 

On the 28th of November, 1864, he resigned com- 
mand of the " Lacka wanna," and arrived at Hampton 
Roads Dec. 11, 1864. On July 11, 1865, he was or- 
dered to the Philadelphia Navy- Yard as executive 
officer, and on the 26th of July, 1866, was promoted 
to commodore for meritorious services, and put in 
command of the navy-yard at Philadelphia. 

On the 27th of August, 1870, he was placed on the 
retired list, under the longevity law. The Army and 
Navy Journal, commenting on his retirement, says, 
" The operation of a general law only by a few weeks 
deprived him of the highest rank in his profession." 

He died April 18, 1875, at his residence in Carlisle, 
Pa.', and is buried in Ashland Cemetery. 

In stature he was five feet nine inches in height, 
being stout, but not corpulent, and always wearing a 
clean-shaved lace. When in active service he wore 
his uniform only when absolutely necessary, but after 
he was retired it was never seen. A correspondent 
writes, " It is said of him by those who sailed with 
him that no profane word was ever heard from his 
lips ;" and when on shipboard and without a chap- 
lain he always read the Episcopal service every Sun- 
day to his crew. 

At the age of forty-eight years he married Mar- 
garet Donaldson Thornton, daughter of Paymaster 
Francis A. Thornton, UJ3.K 

J08EPH MEREDITH TONER, M.D. 
Of distinguished men now living and taking an 
active part in the higher affairs of the world, who are 
bound by ties of birth or blood, to the county of which 
we write, must not be forgotten Dr. Joseph M. Toner, 
of Washington City, one of the foremost gentlemen in 
his profession in America. Dr. Toner was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April 80, 1825, and is the elder of two sons, 
the only surviving children of Meredith and Ann 
(Layton) Toner. His brother, Hon. James L. Toner, 
resides in Derry township. Dr. Toner received his 
early education in the common schools of Pittsburgh, 
and of Westmoreland County, whither his parents 
removed while he was yet young, and where other 
relatives of theirs lived. He subsequently attended 
the Western Pennsylvania University for a year, 
and was sent to'Mount St Mary's College, where hs 
continued his studies for two years longer, but left 
without having completed a classical course. He 
began the study of medicine in 1847 with Dr. John 
Lowman, the leading physician of Johnstown, Pa., 
attended Jefferson Medical College in the winter of 
1849-50, and at the close of his term entered Ver- 



mont Medical College, at Woodstock, and received 
the degree of Doctor ef Medicine from that insti- 
tution in June, 1850. In July of that year he began 
practice at Summitsville, in Cambria County. He, 
however, shortly after attended Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege a third term, and received his degree of M.D. 
from that seat of learning in 1858. He was in practice 
in Pittsburgh during the cholera epidemic of 1854. 
After that, passing the summer on the farm with his 
mother, he, in 1855, removed to Harper's Ferry, Va., 
but observing that there was not sufficient room 
for any considerable professional advancement there, 
he in November of the same year took up his present 
residence in Washington. 

We can scarcely do more in this short sketch than 
advert to the fact that Dr. Toner has made for him- 
self in the medical profession of the United States 
and in the domain of natural science a reputation of 
the very highest degree. He has labored for his pro- 
fession with nntiring seal. Of the many instances in 
which his learning and the results of his own labors 
have been freely offered to the public for public good 
we shall instance but one. Prompted by a desire to 
encourage students to aspire to a higher and more 
scientific education in the profession, and being im- 
pressed with the idea that much remained to be ef- 
fected for the encouragement of special and original 
studies, perhaps through other means than those in 
vogue, Dr. Toner founded in 1872 by endowment, in 
the District of Columbia, the " Toner Lectures." " Be- 
lieving," writes the founder, " that the advancement 
of science (that is, a knowledge of the laws of nature 
in any part of her domain), and especially such dis- 
coveries as contribute to the advancement of medi- 
cine, tend to ameliorate the condition, of mankind," 
he therefore set aside a fund, the interest of which 
was mainly to be used in maintaining the "Toner 
Lectures," to be delivered annually in Washington, 
to consist of a series of discoveries, memoirs, or lec- 
tures, which " should contain some new truth or dis- 
covery, based on original investigation," which were, 
if approved, to be published. This fund has been 
placed under the control of five tru st ees. One of his 
biographers says that the doctor has perhaps been 
the most successful biographer, thus for, of the medi- 
cal profession of the United States. " He is an au- 
thority in nearly all matters relating to the history of 
medicine, medical biography, and the local history of 
the District of Columbia." 

Sketches of his life have appeared in Allibone s 
" Dictionary of Authors," Johnson's " New Encyclo- 
pedia," the NorthwcUcrn Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, etc. He is a member of the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia, of the Medical Association 
of the District of Columbia, of the American Medi- 
cal Association (since 1864), of the American Public 
Health Association, of the Philosophical Society of 
Washington, and of the Alumni Association of Jef- 
ferson Medical College, an honorary member of the 
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California State Medical Society, of the New York 
State Medical Society, of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, of the Detroit Academy of Medicine, a cor- 
responding member of the Gynecological Society of 
Boston, of the Virginia Historical Society, of the 
Albany Institute, bf the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Little Bock, a visitor to the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, and patron of the Toner 
Scientific Circle of Georgetown College. 
A list of Dr. Toner's chief publications may be found 



in the " Catalogue of the Surgeon-General's Library." 
They are so numerous as to be of themselves a library. 
He has been working for years on a " Biographical 
Dictionary of Decease^ American Physicians," which 
when finished will be one of the most complete works 
of its kind ever published. The doctor's library is 
the most extensive of any private medical library in 
the United States, with possibly one exception, and 
is, without doubt, the largest of any south of Phila- 
delphia. 
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A LIST OF JTOBO AND MULATTO SLA VIS 
Mf k*n4 St Wmtmonlmmd Oom+ fmnmant to am A* «f Amtmb* of 0» 



•/ JVEexmmmta, tmHOU "An adtfor tk* frmdual <*oUU<m o/ 
eloeerw," jweeei OeleJ day of March, AJ>. 17S0, and to am AH of A- 
*mfy •*****"*% act to r*hm$ o*r*>4* grimmom wUktm fee wmmHn 
of Wot tm oroUm d md WamVmgto m" pmmoi fee 18& mm o/ Afru\ A J). 
1788.1 

Sept 26, 1780. 
JauiOut. Female, 96, Beck. 

Oet.12.17S0. 
Sottas* Cook. Male,4M»ine; female, 36,8ell;ineK 24, r*ry;inAfe, 

22, Joshua; tatU, 17, Esther; female, 16, Nelly; female, 1, Sae. 
Protorsos Morons. MaJe, 28, 8am; female, 22, Let; female, 2, Phlllis. 
Yam Swbarisoev. Male, 2ft, Will; male, 80, Tony; mate, 23, Winn; 
female, 18, Wester or Hester; female, 9, Feby ; male, 4, Harkless ; 
mala, 16, Jack ; mala, 18, Tom ; male, 1, Will, Jr. 
Joseph Jokes. Female, 17, Oloe ; female, 16, Bridget ; male, 1, Dick. 
Dsybreux Smith, Pittsburgh. Female, 43, Sack ; female (mulatto), 7, 
Lucy. 

Oct. 16, 1780. 
Thomas Oalbraith, Fairfield township. Male, 20, Ben ; male, 18, George. 

Oct 18, 1780. 
Joseph Dobsht. Male, 80, Charles; male, 82, Phil; male, 19, Aaroo; 
male, 19, Tom; male, 26, Oaew; female, 28, Jane; male, 12, Pompey ; 
female, 6, Bachel; female, 4,Phillie; male, 2, George; male, 1& 
Frederick ; mala, J^, James ; male, 6 months, Banner. 
Octl8,17*>. 
Josh Hamal. Male, 40, Bigion ; female, 30, Phillis ; female, 8, Armice ; 
female, 6, Dorrah; female, 4, ChleJah ; female, 2, Henna. 
Oct 22, 1780. 
Hevrt Hun, Mooot Pleaeant township. Male, 46, Friday ; male, 46, 
Monday; female, 86, Jane; female, 80, Madam ; female, 11, Sock ; 
female, 14, Bay well; male, 8, George ; male, 6, Bob ; female, 2, Gob ; 
male, 8, Harry ; female, 16 months, Phi 11 le. 
Oct 22, 1780. 
Moses Watsok. Male, 30, Jame. 
Arthur O'Haba. Male, 6, Bob. 

Oct 26, 1780. 
Arthur Fraxer. Female, 23, Jade ; female, 1%, Pat 

Dec. 28, 1780. 
Johh MoKimama. Male, 16, Lidge. 
Zactubuh Comel. Male, 32, Tom ; female, 40, Lace. 



1 The date of entry io first gWeu, then the names of owners in small 
capitals, followed by the sex, age, and name of the slare. 



HmntT Heath. Male, 46, Peroks; female, 40, Jodea; a mulatto, name 

nor set ascertained, 14. 
Amorbw Hrath. Male, 11, Dick. 
William Comwrll. Female, 14, Gin. 
Amdrsw Bobrbtso*. Female, 89, Kliaabeth. 

Oct 28, 1780. 
WALTam Briscoe, Male, 89, Madd ; male, 36, Soger; male, 66, Tom; 

male, 70, Fortymore ; female, 14, Phtllis ; female, 14, Dinah; mala, 

15, Jacob ; female, 39, Heager ; female, 9, Bather. 
Xdmuhd Frermam. Male, 36, George; male, 27, Harry; female, 41, 

Charlotte ; male, 17, Ned. 
George Swam. Male, 17, Pry or; female, 86, Kate ; female, 12, Jean; 

male, 9, Lake; female, 6, Vloletta; Jamais, I, Betty; female, 26, 

Penelope; male, ft, Gerard ; female, 2, Sbia. 
Johm 8wak. Male, 35, Jack ; male, 12, John. 

Datid Duhcan. Male, 18, Peet ; female, 21, So* ; female, 10, Gate; fe- 
male, 11 months, Cook ; male, 2}£ Frank. 
Datid 8amplb, Bao> Male, 14, Tom ; male, 12, Nero ; female, 12, Vine ; 

female, 14, Dinah. 
8osksy WaiOHT. Male, 22, Toby; female, 20, Sine; male, 9 months, 

Caff. 
Benjamin Kirkindall. Male, 28, 8am; male, 13, Ned; female, 9, 

Nance. 
Zedice Whisht. Male, 16, Ben. 

Oct 29, 1780. 
Francis McGinhis. Male, 12, Tom. 

Oct. SO, 1780. 
Mmxau Mack at. Male, 31, Pompey. 

Nathaniel Hubbt. Male, 36, Sam; female, 36, Def; female, 3, Sal; 
female, 1, Henna. 

Not. 10, 1780. 

Charles Campbell. Female, 40 ; male, 16. 

John Mo Dow el. Male, 13, Pompey. 

John Netil. Male, 32, Harry ; male, 80, Jack ; male, 33, Lennon ; male, 
26, Jerry ; male, 24, James ; male, 27, Cato ; male, 19, Jacob; female, 
48, Nan ; female, 35, Esther; female, 24, Pegg; female, 23, Pendey ; 
female, 22, Vilet; female, 23, Doll ; male, 7, Will; female, 6, Sell; 
male, 4, Putnam ; female, 2, Beck ; female, 8, Lis ; male, month 1, 
Jack ; male, months 3, Lemon ; male, days 18, Anthony. 
Not. 10, 1780. 

Johm Deoahp and Nehrhiah Stokrlt. Male, 36, Byres; female, 40. 
Nan ; female, 14, Melsey ; male, 6, Prince ; female, 4, Nance ; female, 
1 and 11 months, Pegg ; female, 10 months, Frank. 

Johh Byan. Male, 18, Frank ; female, 16, Sack. 
Jan. 10, 1781. 

Bobert Bell. Male, 60, Pompey, Sr.; female, 46, Mary; male, 36, 
John; female, 20, Bachel ; female, 21, Dorrety ; male, 19, Pompey, 
Jr.; male, 13, Benjamin; female, 10, Margaret ; female, 8, Jeau; 
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talk, 6, Ade; AmKS, Slnah; female, 9, Lydla; a^ 7,0eto; 

female, 4, Dinah; maH3,Haoe;femele,2,LBcy; BMOa, 4, Semnel ; 

fsmals, 3, Fancy. 
SbmubbBiob. V«KM.Oaj. 
Jambs Blacbbtob. !Ul^M,Bo«rriM;mU«,65,8a«;to«^,l«»BMt; 

male (matatto), 8, Sem. 
KiUiin Yabcb. Female, ST, Priedlla; male, 7, Harry; male, 8, 



Jon Wiim. Female, 23, Sail; female, e; 8^; nMOe,*iem. 
Maboob StB Wiw wi. Male, 45, Snder; female, 18, Imce; female, 4, 

Foil. 
Jambs 8tbpmb»sob. Male, 66, Fortune 

Job* STBPBsaeoM. lU1^2a,HAn7;l«4l»,21,PoU;a*U,ll,J«<fr»y; 
female, 10, Jenny ; female, 5, Betty. 

March 86, 1781. 
bnimrmn. Mala, 18& Prima* 

Oct. 10, 1781. 
Iamvii Etalt. Mala, 80, Mooes. 
Anuw McFablamd. Female, 17, Bett. 

Oct 11, 1781. 
Biomabb Brmni. Mela, 81, Simon; famala, 14, Phfllls; famala, ft. 

Daphncy ; famala, 18, Jin. 

AnuwLTmi. Mala, 86, JapaUr; famala, SO, Doll; famala, 10, Boga; 

mala, 7, Bead; mala, ft, Baabaa; male, 8, Haca; mala, 1, Frank. 

Dm. 10, 1781. 

Yah BwmamoAJi. Mala, 84, Harry; mala, 84, Peter, famala, 18, Tamer; 

female, 8, Bett. 
Bzomabo FnrLBT. Mala, 18, Sampson; famala, 40, Moll; female, 16, 
Laaa; female, 18, Jade ; famala, 8, Sarah; famala, 7, Prim. 
Dm. 14. 1781. 
Jambb Wbttbaobb. Famala, 4ft, KaU; famala, 88, Baa; famala, 17, 
Dinahs female, 1, Cash; mala, 87, Oraaga ; mala, 18, Hampton. 
Dm. 80, 1781. 
William MoGbbw. Mala, 80, Tom; Mala, 17, Isaac. 

Dm. 18,1781. 
Thomas Olbbb. Female, 8, 6 mo., Heater. 
Abb Broses (widow). Famala, 88, aUttj; female, 14, HaUy; mala, 13, 

Harry; mala, 10, Batchalor; famala, 10, Dinah; mam, 10, Ban. 
BuiABara Btmoaas. (Not glTen) 8, Jemima. 

Dm. 19,1781. 
Isaac Fiblbt. Female, 26, Fortnna; mala, 14,OMrfa; male, ft, Ned; 
female, 80, OrlH; famala, 13, Sarah; famala, 18. Lid; famala, 4, Jin; 
famala, 2, Suck. 
Sabah Maytbbso*. Female, 87, Fill ; mala, 16, Tom. 
PaulLabm. Male, 36, Sequire. 
Bamubl Kibxadb. i^inala,86,TanM;famala t 10,8aa;mala,7,Imac; 

mam, ft, Pitt; famala, 10, Grace. 
AabobMoobb. Famala, 18, Prim. 
Mabe Habbbb. Mala, 84, Banban ; female, 40, Elisabeth. 
Job* and Mabtbm Habdbv. Male, 80, Jamm; famala, 1ft, Oatnar; 

female, 18, Jude. 
Job* MoMahab. Male, 32, Ellender; female, 9, Hannah; male, 7, 

George; mule, ft, Benjamia; male, 8, 8ambongh. 
Tbbopbilus Pbilifb. Female, 17, Susannah ; male, 2, Harry. 

Dm. 28, 1781. 
BOBBBT Obb. Mala, 18, Benn ; female, 1ft, Book ; male, 3, Tom. 

Dm. 24, 1781. 
Garbbb Sucraow. Mala, 26, Peter. 
SallbbEtabb. Female, 24, Bachel. 
Iiaao Pbabob. Male, 18, Tock ; female (mulatto), 21, Jnde ; male, 6, 

T e*e* ; female, 1, 3 bum Bhodey. 
Jambs Fiblbt. Female, 7, Sail. 

Pmil» Sbuit. Female, 18, Pett; male, 11 months, George, 
Samuel Stbphbmb. Male (age not gi Ten), Bobert 
Job* Cob. Male, 30, Kealah ; female, 17, Delia ; female, 16, 8aean ; male, 

14, Peter. 
Bbbjamui Stephens. Male, 38, Jem ; male, 30, GMrge ; male, 17, Will ; 

female, 26, Nan ; female, 4, Fanny ; female, 2, Charity. 
Ohables Stbpbebs. Female, 17, Chloe. 

Dm. 20, 1781. 
Doubt PanTBOOtT. Male, 16, Jack ; male, 40, Da*id ; female, 18, Sail ; 
female, 20, Patt; female, 14 monthe, Flora; female, 18 years, Jem ; 
male, 21, Dick ; male, 32, Tom ; male, 14, Will ; female, 12, Hanna ; 



female, 1ft, Linda; male, 25, Sam; male, 80, Joe; male, 19, Harry ; 

male, 13, Gilbert. 
CBaattornsa Hatb. Mala, 28, Peter. 

Dec. 84, 1781. 
Joan Meapsrr. Male, 8ft, Nerrow ; male, ft, Jerry ; female, 8ft, Oaner ; 

female, 17, Oato ; female, 9, Fao ; female, 7, Fanner. 
Dm. 10, 1781. 
Jobatmab Bbbsb. Male, 80, Will. 
ZbbelMoobb. Female, 88, Frank. 
Pnur Pbabcb. Male, 16, Jack. 
Cbablbs Wicblhtb. Female, 60, Frank ; female, 30, Frank or Fnng ; 

female, 17, Amey; female, 7, Hanna; male, 6, George; male, 2, 

Joanna. 
Babab Habbbb. Male, 86, Frank; female, 81, Hanna; female, 48, 

Phllls; female. 6, Miaea; male, ft. Mace; female, 8, Elisabeth ; fe- 

nmle, 8, Carner. 
Mabt Wicblhtb, widow of Bobert Wlcklifle, decea s ed. Female, 4ft, 

Catron; male, 81, Jamea; famala, 19, Bather; female, 17, Sarah; 

famala, 14, Man. 
SambblPaib. Male, 4, Wdne. 
Jamm Wbitb, SprlnghUl. Mala, SO, Abraham ; male, 12, Jonaa ; female 

(mulatto), 10, Blender. 

Dee, 84, 1781. 
OmablbsGais. Mate, 16, DarM. 

Dm. 29, 1781. 
JobbGibmm. Female, 60, Nell. 

Dec 14, 1781. 
Bar. Jambs Fiblbt. Mala, 12, Primus. 
Bar. Jamm Wbmbt. Female, 14, Jean. 
Bar. Samuel Ibwib. Male, 10, Ben ; female, 17, Patty ; female, 22, 

Jack ; female, 23, Will ; female, 18, Poll. 
Gabbibl Oox. Female, 16, Hannah; male, 26, Squash; male, 20, Job ; 

male, 81, Jack; female, 19, Ball. 
Josbpb Bbcbbt. Female, 26, Beck ; male, 18 monthe, Tom; male, 29, 

Harry; female, 22, lether; female, 12, Violet; female, 16, Bett 

male, 38, Moses. 

Jane 4, 1788. 

AueoBTA Moobb. Mala, 11, Abraham. 

William Habbisom. Male, 40, Larrew; female, 17, Sail; female, 16, 
Jacob. 

Tbomas Mooir. Male, 40, Simon ; female, 17, Sail ; male, 16, Jacob. 

Josbph Gbatkll. Male, 21, Dick ; female, 22, Hanna ; female, 2 yeare, 
4 monthe, Melly. 

Bekjamim Datu. Male, 23, Pomp ; female, 26, Hanna ; male, 7, Milton ; 
female, 4, Sue. 

Josbpb Hill. Male, 28, Tom ; female, 22, Florence; female, 8, Susan- 
na ; female, 6, Dinah ; male, 4 yean 8 monthe, GMrge; female, 2 
years 4 months, Lucey. 

July 6, 1782. 

Tbomab McGiHHie. Female, 26; Jane; male, 6, Andrew; male, .4, 
Jack. 

July 11, 1782. 

Dembis Spbibobb. Male, 33 ; Dare ; female (mulatto), 22, Poll ; male, 

6, Frank. 

July 26, 1782. 

Datio Wbitb. Female, 20, Sail. 

Bobbit Yabcb. Male, 4, Tom. 

Aug. 26, 1782. 

Bbv. Jambs Fiblbt. Male, 80, Plato ; female, 80, Bett ; female, 12, Man ; 

male, 10, Toby ; female, 9, Bette; male, 6, Plato ; male, 40, Jemes. 

Sept. 4, 1782. 

Jambb McCullocm. Male, 11, Essex. 

Sept 21, 1782. 

John Taylob, Male, 12, Brier ; female, 4, Bet 

Oct. 8, 1782. 

Joseph Hill. Male, 18, Jack. 

Jacob Machlino. Male, 20, Tom ; female, 9, Bets. 

Johk Mbasom. Female, 30, llilea ; male, 4, Bill. 

Oct 9, 1782. 

Michael Campbell. Male, 10, Bob ; female, 8, Jin ; female 4, Gate. 

Oct. 10, 1782. 

Hesebiah McGbudbb. Male, 34, Bobert ; male, 28, Tobias ; male, 24, 

Brasmns; male, 23, Edward ; male, 23, William ; male, 6, Abraham; 

male, 2 years 6 months, Benjamin ; female, 38, Bachel ; female, 32, 
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k; Anal* 87, Hamuli female, 22, Eleanor; female, 10, 

Temmlnta; female, 9, Alice; female, 9, Charity; female, 2, Cas- 
ea&dra ; female, 2 yean 4 month*, Leah. 

Maboabet Hutton. Male, 87, Jeremiah ; male, 20, Thomas ; male, 16, 
Isaac; male, 14, Philemon ; female, 67, Hannah ; female,.40, Cath- 
arine; female, 19; Susanna; female, 8, Henrietta; female, 6, Ra- 
chel. 

Bichabo Noblb. Male, St, Jothoa i male, 9, John ; male, 4, John : male, 
SI, Ignattna ; female, 29, Luoey; female, 15, Patience; female, 6, 
Maan. 

William Gob. Mala, 27, James: male, 24, Anthony; male, 11, 8oot- 
land ( female, 46, Jane ; female, 80, Ann ; female, 18, Bye ; female, 
14, Daphne? ; female, 8, Priadlla ; female, 6, Hannah ; female, 2& 
Lnoey. 

John Gob. Female, 90, Jane. 

Maboabet Gob. Female, 24, Bachel. 

BdwabdCooe. Male, 12, Ben. 

Leti Stephens. Female, 18, Elisabeth. 

Jambs 8tephbnson. Male, 70, Fortune: female, 12, Bet. 
Oct 11, 1782. 

Sabam Biisut. Man, 22, Jack. 

John Pibecs Detalt. Female, 46, Orian. 
Oct 12, 1782. 

HehbtSpeabs. Malt, 89, Orombo; male, 28, Ohonora; male, 21, Sambo; 
mala, 16, Jamee; male, 7, York; male, 6, William ; male, 6, David ; 
male, 4, Jeremiah ; male, 8, George; male, 2 yean 4 months, An- 
drew ; male, 2 yean 2 months, Daniel ; female, 89, 8ungra; female, 
86, Obina; female, S3, Flora; female, 9, Barbara; female, 8, Jane; 
female, 4, Ann; female, 2 yean 8 months, Pheby; female, 2 yean 2 
months, lienor. 

Pbteb Bsasohbb. Female, 14, Dine. 

Oct 14, 1782. 
John Wabble. Male, 27, Butler; female, 14, Dinah. 
Thomas W a amino. Male, 80, Charles; female, 88, NeU; female, 18, Gin; 
female, 11, Kenbe ; female, 6, Bett 

Oct 16, 1782. 
GaspebGatee. Male, SO, Jim. 

Oct 28, 1782. 
JohmGabb. Male, 28, Bass. 

Hot. 12, 1782. 
JomLurMBT. Male, 28, Job; female, 26, Hannah ; male, 14, 
female, 9, Jndea; female, 8, Abby. 

Nor. 17, 1782. 
CrabusHabba. Female, 22, Bose. 
Michael Shillts. Female, 22, Phillis, 

Not. 26, 1782. 
GHABLBf Fobsmam. Female, 17, Amynta. 
Thomas Gist. Mala, 82, Jesse. 
Bosket Bosh. Male, 22, Gabe ; male, 80, Dubbin. 
Bkhjamih Powebs. Male, 26, Peter. 
Jambs Death, Jb. Male, 18, Tom; female, 16, Polldore; female, 12, 

Flora ; male, 8, Cesar ; female, 7, Sale ; female, 6, Rachel. 
Chbibtxah Bodehsauoh. Male, 19, Frank. 
Samuel Fulton. Male, 16, Hercules; female, 16, Mllley. 
Jambs Lthob. Female, 28, Jude ; female, 6, Dinah ; male, 8, Peter. 
Jambs Gbat. Female (age not given), Neel. 
Gboboe Clabe. Male, 18, Ben ; male, 4, Tom ; female, 16, Suok. 
Gilebbt 8impson. Mala, 66, Orson ; male, 20, Dufley ; male, 18, Simon : 

mala, 19, Daniel; female, 22, Ann; female, 20, Jean; female, 18, 

Lucy; male, 7, Joseph; female, 6, Alle; female, 3, Lydia; male, 8 

Philip; female, 1, Darous. 

Not. 28, 1782. 
William Steel. Male, 18,'Phlll. 

Not. 80, 1782. 
Jambs Oboss. Male (mulatto), 24, James; female, 26, Susanna; male, 22, 
Bill ; female, 80, Lett ; female, 6, Bdy ; female, 6, Lucy ; female, 3, 
MafTy; female, S, Mary. 

Dec 3, 1782. 
Dabtbl Elliot. Female, 12, Hannah. 

Dec. 6, 1782. 
JohmNeal. Male, 12, Prince. 

Dec. 10, 1782. 
Bu Coultee. Female, 19, Lucy ; male, 35, Guilbert. 
James Lacohum. Female, 30, Pegg, 



HucH Lauohun. Female, 25, Moll ; female, 14, Jean ; male, 18, Jacob ; 

female, 5, Kett 
Job* Lauobun. Female, 40,*Margere; female, 16, Dinah. 

Dec. 17, 1782. 
Jambs Stkbbkt. Male, 35, Bob; male, 10, Mosee; female, 32, Sib; fe- 
male, 4, Lydla; male, 8, Dick. 
John Hall. Male, 30, Frank ; female, 25, Flllis; mulatto (age notgiren), 
9, Hick ; male, 7, Wapplug ; female (mulatto), 6, Jude ; male, 8, Sam. 
Jacob Hewit. Male, 30 (age not given) ; female, 20, Esther ; male, 1, Ben. 

Dec. 19, 1782. 
Johh Kxon. Male, 15, Bob. 

Johh Weioht. Male, 22, Jack : male, 14, Abraham ; female, 22, Eaffe ; 
female, 16, Hanna; female, 16, Jean. 
Dec. 20, 1782. 
Jonathan Johnston. Male, 28, Toby ; female, 26, Chloe ; male, 20, La- 
mm ; female, 12, Rachel; female, 3, Patty ; female, 1, Esther. 
William Blaoemobs. Male, 21, Bush; female, 20, Peter. 
William Pbicb. Male, 38, Francis; male, 19, Natt; boy, 7, Dick; boy, 

9, Thorn. 
Isaac Mbason. Female, 30, Yannc ; female, 10, Febe ; female, 4, age not 
given ; male, 22, Jack ; male, 13, Joseph ; male, 9, Ben; male, 20, 
Harry; male. 9, Dick. 
Many Mbason. Male, 80, Solomon. 
Elisabeth. Female, 20, Phllis; male, 3, Peter. 
John and Jambs Psbbt. Female, 27, Belinda ; female, 80, Phillis ; male, 
4, Amos; male, 3, Bill; female, 10, Fortune; female, 6, Bett; female, 
2, Sail; male, 1, Niee; male, 18, Tom; male, 16, Sam; male, 20, 
Jack. 
Edwaed Fbkbman. Male, 28, Jack ; male, 27, Dick ; female, 19. Char- 
lotte; male, 4, Ned. 
Bbubbh Kemp. Female, 40, Flora. 
Jambs Butta. Female, 20, Jenny. 
Benjamin Cob. Male, 16. Titus. 

John McKibbins. Male, 26, Daniel ; male, 12, Darld ; male, 18, Jarret ; 
male, 20, Jack. 

Dec 22, 1782. 
William Pitts. Female, 18, Bachel ; male, 26, Luke ; male, 16, George ; 
male, 8, Saul ; male, 17, James. 

Dec. 43, 1782. 
John Ibwtn. Female, 80, Hager; male {mulatto), 12, Tom ; female, 10, 

Venus. 
William Ibwin. Female (mulatto), 16, Tall. 
John Johnston. Male, 17, Boast; male, 80, Jack. 

Dec. 26, 1782. 
Jambs Smite. Male, 11, Jesse. 

Dec. 27, 1782. 
Thomas Bbown. Female, 29, Susanna ; female, 26, Margaret ; male, 20, 

Abner ; male, 18, Doreby ; female, 6, Phillis ; male, 3, Richard. 
Onto Bbasheabs. Male, 28, Henry ; female, 23, Bebeocah. 
Naot Bbashsabb. Male, 40, Moees ; female, 37, Sarah ; female, 38, Dinah ; 
male, 20, Peter ; female, 21, Cloke ; female, 13, Pegg ; male, 12, Gard- 
ner ; male, 11, Jully ; male, 8, Edeeen ; female, 4, Hanna ; female, 3, 
Dilly ; female, 3, Catharine. 
Leten Wilcox. Female, 30, Chloe; male, 22, Tom ; male, 15, Aaron ; 
female, 7, Susanna; male, 7, Samuel ; female, 6, Jean ; male, 4, Jef- 
fry; female, 3, Ann. 
Jambs Hammono. Male, 17, 8am ; male, 21, Nick; male, 7, Frank ; fe- 
male, 4, Mllley. 
Rbun Yieoin. Male, 16, Will ; male, 7, Tom. 
Jonathan Abholb. Male, 19, Bobb ; female, 3, Bett. 
Male, 7, Wright 
Male, 33, Sam. 

Dec. 28, 1782. 
Male, 17, Agaday ; female, 14, Ere. 
Joseph Beacebn, Jb, Male, 66, London. 
John Wells. Female, 14, Kate; male, 12, Dick ; femtle, 10, Poll. 

Dec 29, 1782. 
Edward Mills. Female, 21, May. 
Petes Lauohun. Male, 25, Sam ; female, 18, Lydia ; female, 10, Fane ; 

male, 2, Mich; male, 2 months, Toby. 
Robert Haeeison. Male, 15, Ned ; female, 9, Bachel ; female, 7, Hager. 
John Haeeison. Female, 45, 8ue. 

Isaac Newman. Male, 27, Richard ; female, 27, Hanna; male, 11, George- 
Thomaj Gobbam. Male, 45, Sam ; male, 30, Jey ; male, 19, Tom ; male, 
8, James; female, 40, Betty; female, 14, Dyner. 



James MoMaohah. 
Aemstbono Pobteb. 
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JoirOhiail Male, t. Tube. 

William Ttub. Male, 11, Bobberd. 

Dabibl >rwim Male, 4, Vatbea. 

Job* McClbllastb. Mela, 16, Bob. 

Jon* Powaa. Male, 7, Qelntee. 

Wuui Gob. Mate, St, Sam. 

Dee, 90,1711. 

William MoOmuoos. Male, O, hMotj female, 80, Chloe; ftmtli, 
11, till; amKlPetor; fomeic, *, Sail. 

Bbbobi Dawbob. tomtit, Si, Doll ; male, 14, Job* ; male, 11, Chris- 
topher; taiK 11, Lucy; female, 9, Prtmillu; stele, 6, Joseph; 
■■!■. ft. flmllh 

Dee. 31, 1761. 

Nicsolas Dawbob. Male, 87, Smb. 

Klbbob Dawbob. Male,S7,ooipto. 

Cbablxs Obotib. Halo, 14, Jock. 

Job* Baow*. Famtlt, 9, Boo. 

Obobm Swab. FMuk, 87, Km*; male, It, Lake; fssnela, 11, Jmm; 
ft mill, 6, Lotto; female, *% Abb. 

Samobl Buexe. female, 11, Book. 

Ireaueat allastoas to these u servanti" art found la letters tddromsd 
to OoL Washington la 1774 aad 1776 by Valsntioe Crawford, who re- 
aldod ob Jaooba Oratk, aad aotad as goaeial agoat la obargo of Wash- 
ington's lands aad affairs of ImptoeomsBt la thlt region. An extract 
from oao of thoat lottora It glYoa bolow, via. : 

"Jacobs Cbbbk, July 87, 1774. 

"Dbab Oolobbl,— On Saaday eveniag or Monday moral og, William 
Orr, obo of tht most orderly men I thoaght I had, raa away, and hat 
takta a horat and othor things. I hare atnt yon aa advertisement of 
htm. I am convinced he will make for some thlp lo Potomac RlTtr. I 
hart atat two man altar him, and furalsbsd thorn with nonet and 
money. I hare alto written to my brother, Richard Stevenson [a half- 
brother of Crawford 1 !], In Berkeley, and Jamet McOormick to etoort the 
men I tent, and to forward thlt letter aad advertleemeot to yon. ... I 
hare told all the men bat two, and I believe I thonld have told them bat 
the man who It ran away had a very tore foot, which wet eat with an axe 
and waa not loaf wall, and John Smith wat not well of the old disorder he 
had when ho left yomr bonat. I told Peter Millar and John Wood to one 
Mr. Edward Cook for £16, the money to be applied to the net of bnlld- 
lag yonr stilt I told Thomaa MePherton and hit wife and Jamet Lowe 
to MaJ. John McCuUooh aad Jones Bnnltfor £66, payable In six months 
from the data of tale. To my brother I told William Lake, Tbomat 
White, and the boy, John Knight He it either to pay yon for them or 
he loam them In cent yon oao p r ose cu te yonr detignt down the river 
[the opening of a plantation on the Virginia tide of the Ohio, between 
Wheeling and the Little Kanawha]. I took John Smith and William 
Orr on the eame termt ; to that, in Juttloe, I am accountable to yon for 
the man If he It never got. I thonld hare told the whole of the servants, 
agreeable to yonr letter, If I oonld hare got oath or good pay, bat the 
confusion of the timet pnt It out of my power. ... I only weat down 
to fort Pitt a day or two, and two of my own terrantt and two militia- 
men ran away. I followed them and caught them all down M Bedford, 
and brought them back. While I wat gone two of yonr men, John 
Wood and Peter Miller, stole a quantity of bacon and bread, and were 
to bare started that Tory night I got home, but a man of mine dieooYered 
their design. I told them Immediately, and would hare told the whole 
If I could, or delivered them to Mr. Simpson, but be would not be con- 
corned with them at any rate." 

The following it a copy of the advertisement referred to : 
"Fits Potnroa Bswabb. 

M Bun away from the subscriber, living on Jacobs Creek, near Stew- 
art's Creating, in Wettm6reland County, Pennsylvania, on Sunday night, 
the 24th instant, a convict servant man named William Orr, the prop- 
erty of Col. George Washington. Hfi It a well-made man, about Are foot 
ten inches high, and about twenty-four yean of age. He wu born lo 
Scotland, and speaks that dialect pretty much. He is of a red com- 
plexion and very full-faced, with short, sandy-colored hair, and very re- 
markable thumb*, they both being orooked. He had on and took with 
him an old felt hat bound with black binding, one white ootton coat and 
Jacket with black horn button*, one old brown Jacket, one pair of enuff- 
colored breeches, one pair of troweert made in tailor's fashion, and they 
are made of sail-dnok, and have not been washed, a pair of red leggtns, 
aad thoet tied with strings, two Otnaberg shlrtt and one Holland shirt 
marked • V. 0,' which be stole, aad a blanket. 

M He stole llkewiee a black hone, about fourteen liandt high, bnnded 



aa the Bear ehoalder and buttock * ft. W n ' and tbod befon. Ha had 
aetther bridle aor saddle that we know et I expect he will make to 
tame im port town, at he hat been much need to the etas. Whoever 
takes ap said terrant aad teenies him, to that he and hone may be had 
again, thall receive the above reward, or three poaadt for the man alone 
and re ato aaUe charges If brought home paid by me. 

M Tal. Cbawtobb, 
M For Col. Oasaas Wasmiboiob. 

"July 16, 1774. 

"H. B.-AH maaters of vessels are forbid taking him out of the osaa- 
try on their peril. 



APPENDIX «B." 

[See Chapter XYIJ. 
THB HAWHA8TOWK MBBTIHO OP 1776. 
The following is transcribed from ths " American Archives," 1 
li. page 616 r 



M Mmmne or rat Imbabrabto or Wasnsoatianp, Pbbbbhtabia. 

" At a general meeting of thatnhabttanttof theOonnty of W e e t eisre 
lend, held M Barnes's Item the 16th of May, 1776, for taking Into con- 
sjderattou the very alarming eltantton af this osantry, ooosasonod by the 
dispute with Ores* mil In, 

" Jbsafesd iisnifsmiisy, That the Parliament of 0ns* Breuea, by sev- 
eral late Acts, have declared the Inhabitants of the M ■miaVBaf to 

be la rebellion, and the Ministry, by endeavoring to enforce thoat Acta, 
have attempted to reduce the said Inhabitants to a more wretched state 
of slavery than ever befon existed in nay state or country. Not content 
with violating their constitutional and chartered privileges, they would 
strip them of the rights of humanity, exposing lives to the wanton and 
nnpualehable sport of licentious soldiery, and depriving them of the 
very means of subsistence. 

M S mo htd iisiiifamiitj, ThM then Is no reason to doubt but the same 
system of tyranny and op p ress i on will (should It meet with su ccess in 
the MossaoJtnssas Bey) be extended to every other part of Awmiem : it it, 
therefore, become the Indispensable duty of every J m s H o sw , of every 
man who has any publlck virtue or love of his Country, or any bowels 
for posterity, by every means which Oea* hot put In his power, to resist 
sad oppose the execution of it; that for us, we will he ready to opnote It 
with our lino aad fortunes. And the better to enable us to sxeomplleh 
It, ws will immedlMely form ourselves Into a military body, to consist of 
Companies to be made up out of the several Townships under the follow- 
ing Association, which Is declared to be the Association of Wtaimorrlamd 
county: 

M Poseessed with the most unshaken loyalty and idelity to Hit Ma- 
jesty King (Teoroe the Third, whom we acknowledge to be our lawful 
and rightful King, and who we wish may long be the beloved Sovereign 
of a free and happy people throughout the whole British Eon pi re; we 
declan to the world, that we do not mean by this Association to deviate 
from that loyalty which we hold it our bounden duty to observe; but, 
snlmsted with the love of liberty, It is no less our duty to maintain aad 
defend our Just rights (which, with sorrow, we have eeen of late wan- 
tonly violated in many Instances by a wicked Ministry and a corrupted 
Parliament) and transmit them entire to our posterity, for which pur- 
pose we do egree and associate together: 

"1st, To arm and form ourselves into a Regiment or Regiments, and 
choose officers to command us in such proportion m shall be thought 
necessary. 

M 2d. Ws will, with alacrity, endeavor to make ourselves masten of 
the manual exercise, and such evolutions m shall be necessary to enable 
us to act in a body with concert; and to that end we will meet M such 
times and places m shall be appointed either for the Companies or the 
Regiment, by the officers commanding each when chosen. 

M 3d. That should our Country be Invaded by a foreign enecay, or 
should Troops be sent from Ores* Britain to enforce the late arbitrary 
Acts of its Parliament, we will cheerfully submit to a military disci- 
pline, and to the utmost of our power rssist and oppose them, or either 
of them, and will coincide with any plan that may be formed for the 
defense of America in general, or IV wnsf f oan fri In particular. 

u 4th. That we do not wish or desire any Innovation, but only that 
things may be restored to, end go on in the same way m befon the era 
of the Stamp Act, when Boston gnw gnat Mid America wu happy. As 
a proof of this disposition, we will 'quietly submit to Hie laws by which 
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I to be governed before that period, and will, in 
xmr several or ■osnristi csmacitlos, be ready whoo called on to assist the 
civil magistrate to omrrylBg tbe same Into execution. 

M 6th. That when the RHm* Parliament shall hare repealed their let* 
obnoxious Statutes, end ehell recede from their claim to tax us, and 
make laws for us in every instance, or when tome general plan of anion 
> hae been formed end aooepted by Ammio*, this, onr 
, eheJl he dissolved; bat tiU then it shall remain in full 
• ; and to the obssrvetlou of it we bind ourselves by everything dear 



famine introdnced by law I 

r, the 24th Instant, the township meet to 



" Ho l los n ss d marder I no 
•*oiefcsa\Thatou 
aeoede to the said Assoclatloa 



THI PITTSBURGH MEETING OF 1775. 
Augusta Oousjtt (Ymoixia) Commcttu. 

M At a masting of the Inhabitants of tbst part of Augusta County that 
lies on the wast side of ths Lenrel Hill, at Pittsbnrgh, the 16th day of 
May, 1775, the following gentlemen were chosen a committee for the 
said district, via,: George Crogban, John Campbell, Edward Ward, 
Thomas Bmallman, John Gannon, John McCullongh, William Gee, 
George Valandlgham, John Gibson, Dorpsy Psnticost, Edward Cook, 
William Crawford, Devereux 8mlth, John Anderson^ David Rodgers, 
Jacob Yaometre, Henry Enoch, James Knots, George Willeon, William 
Vance, David Shepherd, William Elliot, Richmond Willis, Samuel Sam- 
ple, John Ormsby, Richard McMaher, John Neville, and John Swear- 
lagan. 

" The foregoing gentlemen met In committee, and resolved that John 
Campbell, John Ormsby, Edward Ward, Thomas Smallman, Samuel 
Sample, John Anderson, and Devereux Smith, or any fear of them, be a 
Standing Committee, and have full power to meet at each times ss they 
shall judge necessary, ami In case of any emergency, to call the commit- 
tee of this district together, and shall he vested with the same power end 
authority as the other standing committee and committees of corres- 
pondence are In the other coanties within this colony. 

• Jteomnf ■nswanomff, That tbe cordial and most grateful thanks of 
this committee are a tribute dne to John Harvie, Esquire, our worthy 
representative In the late Colonial Convention held at Richmond, for his 
mithful discharge of that Important trust reposed In him ; and to John 
Neville, Esquire, our worthy delegate, whom nothing but sickness pre- 
vented from repre s e nting us In that respectable assembly. 

"Rsselecd eaosrfmevjqr, That this committee have the highest sense of 
the spirited behavior of their brethren in New England, and do most 
cordially approve of their opposing the Invaders of American rights and 
privileges to the utmost extreme, and that each member of this commit- 
tee, respectively, will animate and sneoorage their neighborhood to fol- 
low the brave example. 

M The Imminent danger that threatens America In general, from min- 
isterial and parliamentary denunciations of onr ruin, and is now carry- 
ing Into execution by open acts of unprovoked hostilities In our sister 
colony of Massachusetts, as well ss the danger to be apprehended to this 
colony In particular from a domestic enemy, said to be prompted by the 
wicked minions of power to execute onr ruin, added to the menaces of 
an Indian war, likewise eaid to be In contemplation, thereby think to en- 
gage our attention, and dlvsrt It from that still more Interesting object 
of liberty and freedom, that deeply and with eo much Justice bath called 
forth the attention of all America, for the prevention of all or any of 
those impending evils, it is 

M Jew lees', That the recommendation of the Richmond Convention, of 
tbe 90th of last March, relative to the embodying, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the militia, he Immediately carried Into execution with the greatest 
diligence In this country, by ths officers appointed for that end ; and that 
the recommendation of the eaid Convention to the several committees of 
this colony, to collect from their constituents, In such manner as shall 
he most agreeable to them, so much money as shall be sufficient to pur- 
chase half a pound of gunpowder and ons pound of lead, flints, and 
cartridge paper for every tithable person in their county, be likewlss 
carried into execution. 

• This committee, therefore, out of the deepest sense of the expediency 
of this measure, most earnestly entreat that every member of this com- 
mittee do collect from each tithabls person In their several districts the 
sums of two shillings and six pence, which we deem no more than suffi- 
cient for the above purpose, and givs proper receipts to ell such as pay 
the asms Into their bands, and the sum so collected to be paid into the 
nands of Mr. John Campbell, who is to give proper security to*tbis com- 
mittee or their successors, for ths doe end faithful application of the 



money eo deposited with him for the above purpose, by or with the ad- - 
vice of this committee, or their snecsesors; and this committee, ss your 
representatives^ and who are* most ardently laboring for your preeerva* 
tion, call on yon, our constituents, our friends, brethren, and fellow-suf- 
ferers, in the name of God, of everything you hold eacred or valuable, 
for the saks of your wives, children, and unborn generations, that you 
will, every one of you, in your several stations, to tbe utmost of your 
power, assist in levying such sum, by not only paying yourselves but 
by assisting those who are not in a condition et present to do so. We 
heartily lament tbe case of all such as have not this sum at command In 
this day of necessity; to all such ws recommend to tender security to 
such as Providence has enabled to lend them eo much ; and this commit- 
tee do pledge their faith and fortunes to yon, their constituents, that ws 
shall, without fee or reward, use our best endeavors to procure, with the 
money eo collected, the ammunition our present exigenciee have made 
eo exceedingly necessary. 

M As this committee hss reason to believe there is a quantity of ammu- 
nition destined for this place for the purpose of government, and as this 
country on ths west side of the Laurel Hill, is greatly distressed for want 
of ammunition, and deprived of the means of procuring It, by reason of Its 
situation, as easy as the lower oonntles of this colony, they do earnestly 
request the committees of Frederick, Augusta, and If ampshire, that they 
will not suffer tbe ammunition to nam through their counties for the 
purpose of government, but will secure it for the uee of this destitute 
country, and immediately inform this committee of their having done so. 

** Reeofoed, That this committee do approve of the resolution of the com- 
mittee of tbe other part of ths county, relatlvs to the cultivating a 
friendship with the Indians, and if any person shall be so depraved as to 
take the life of any Indian mat may come to us in a friendly manner, 
we will, as ons man, uee our utmost endeavors to bring such offender to 
condign punishment. 

M Ordorod t That the standing committee be directed to secure such arms 
and ammunition as are not employed In actual service or private prop- 
erty, and that they get the same repaired and deliver them to such cap- 
tains of Independent Companies as may make application for the same, 
and take such captain's receipt for the arms so delivered. 

u Resetted, That the sum of fifteen pounds, current money, be raised 4y 
subscription, and that ths same be transmitted to Robert Carter Nicho- 
las, Esq., for ths use of the deputies sent from this colony to the general 
Congress. Which sum of money was Immediately paid by the commit- 
tee then present"— Christ JEftatory «/ Kta*arya. 



APPENDIX "C." 

[8ee Chapter XVII.] 
We give herewith a list of the names of those taking the foregoing 
oath, and returned by Hugh Martin, Esq. Martin was a substantial 
citizen in his day, was early appointed one of the county justices, and 
was by reappointment a justice of the peace nearly all his life. Among 
the county records his name is met with often. He was' one of the com- 
missioners designated by the Assembly to locate the county-seat, when 
the report ws* made in favor of Greensburg. He resided on the Sewlckley . 
This list was found among others in the departmeat buildings at Harris- 
burs;, when the compilers of the new series of the Pennsylvania Archives 
were ransacking for material, and thus, ss we understand, at ths desire 
of a Westmorelander, at the time there, was Inserted among others of a 
similar kind to be found in the third volume of that series. 

M The Nam* of Tftece that ease tofts* Iks Oath of JYdeUy fie/ore Ms, Ts- 
goihor wUk As rears, Moatfe, ami days of us Monies mWu 2Uun, pr . M^ 
Bugh Marias, As. 

Samnsl Glasgow. 

John Griffin. 

Moses Lotta (Letts). 

8am oel Robinson. 

Alexander MaxwelL 

Samuel Berrele. 

Isaac Miller. 

Jacob McLain. 

Isaac McHendry. 

Joseph Hutchison. 

Clements McGerry. 

Joseph Eager (Elcher). 

William Robinson. 

James McQulston. 

John Rjilgore. 



"September ye 11, 1778. 

23, 

23, 

23, 

23, 

23, 

24, 

26, 

October ye 3, 1777. 

3. 

9, 

9, 

9, 

9, 

9, 



m 
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10. 


George Latimer. 


w. 


loUrtWaMU. 


u. 


John Robinson. 


u. 


James Martin. 


14, 


John Moon, Esq. 


14, 


Alexander You eg. 


14, 


John Brandon. 


14, 


Bobert Robinson. 


14, 


WUlhun Young. 


14, 


Charles Ssskey. 


14. 


Bobert Jamison. 


M, 


Abrahaai Laafara. 


14, 


Derid Perry. 


14. 


John Oortney. 


14, 


James Waddle. 


14, 


Francti McGtaaioc 


14, 


JohaBCnehaL 


NoTemberye 1,1777. 


WUUem Fergueon. 


1. 


James Furgoeoo. 


It 


JohaJaek. 


1, 


John Speelssan. 


!• 


James Clark. 


», 


Qoorga ftulear. 


ft, 


John Jamison. 


», 


David Sheerer. 


«• 


Thomas Patton. 


Dsoamhar ye 27, 1777. 


Nicloss WnJtaal. 


«7, 


John Willy. 


March ye 24, 1778. 


Frederick DambaL 


H 


MathlsnSuockbergur. 


April* ye 28, 1778. 


George Huber. 


«, 


Mleharn MaKondry. 


*» 


John Fiekey. 


*» 


Ohrlatophar Batnar. 


March ye 9,1778. 


Blohard Toaag. 


18, 


John Millar. 


!«, 


John Dark. 


M, 


Jamas Ghar. 


*» 


WUllam Lochary. 


*7, 


Bobart Fleemen. 


*7, 


James Wilson. 


», 


Jamai Stool. 


», 


Samuel Lata. 


June ye 2,1778 


George Byan. 


2. 


John Book. 


1», 


Garet Flakay. 


1», 


George Stockberger. 


1». 


Joaeph Oraford. 


», 


John Perahon. 


». 


Jacob Dydich. 


July ye 8,1778, 


Jamas Parr. 


■7, 


Bobert Marshal. 


7, 


John McHee. 


». 


Arthar Ohorow. 


ao, 


Thomas Winter. 


August 18, 1778, 


William Waddle. 


». 


Peter Gross. 


si. 


Daniel Armal. 


September ye 8,1778. 


Benjamin Eekin. 


11, 


James Cllford. 


«. 


Jacob Powers. 


October 9,1778 


. John Telor. 


18, 


Gasper Weaver. 


18, 


George Findly. 


ao, 


Hendry Balr. 


January ye 1,1779. 


John Beer. 


«, 


John Mclraein. 


4. 


John Neele. 


6, 


George Orr. 


6, 


Bdmond Ooohel. 


6, 


Joseph Hussburne. 


«. 


Samuel Glasgow. 


5. 


James Bgnen. 


6, 


George Swap. 


6, 


Charles Johnston. 


6, 


Nathaniel Miller. 



M I do certify the within aoebaot of 94 persona, baring taken and sub- 
scribed the Oath of Allegiance before Hagh Martin, Is recorded ecoorrf- 
lag to law. 

" Jambs Kmkbad, Bseoraer.** 



APPENDIX "D." 

[gee Chapter XVII.] 

DEPUTIES TO TBI PBOVINCIAL CONTENTION HBLD AT 

PHILADELPHIA, Jaly 18, 1774. 
Bobert Haane. Jamas Oavett. 

OOMMTTTBB OF THE PBOVINCIAL OONFBBBNCB HELD AT 
CARPENTRY'S HALL, PHILADELPHIA, Jane 18, 1775. 
Edward Cook . James Perry. 

COUNCIL OF SAFETY FBOM Oct. 17, 177 7, to D ec 4, 1777. ALSO 
MEMBBB OF THE SUPREME EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 



ASSISTANT FORAGE-MASTER FOB WESTMORELAND, April 5, 
1780. 
Archibald Steele. 

PURCHASER OF FORAGE AND PLACES OF DELIVERY. 
John Allan, Fort Ltgunier and Fort Pitt. 

TO TAKE 8UB8CBIPTI0N8 FOB THE OONTINBNTAL LOAN (Ap- 
pointed by the Assembly, Dec. 18, 1777). 
Charles Foreman. Edward Cook. 

COMMISSIONERS TO SEIZE THE PERSONAL EFFECTS OF 

TRAITORS, 
Col. John Proctor. Thomas Galbralth. 

COUNCILORS. 



Isaac Measoa, Oct. 28, 1783. 
John Beard, Not. 18, 178C. 
William Flndley, Nor. 86, rl 



"Ninety-four In number. 



James Hamilton, Oct 81, 1784. 
Charles Campbell, June 84, 1786. 
Jacob Rriger, March 2, 1787. 
Andrew Graff, March 8, 1787. 
Alexander Mitchell, Sept 11, 1787. 
Matthew Jack, Sept 11, 1787. 
James Flndley (resigned June 14, 

1788). 
John Pomroy, Sept SO, 1788. 
William Lochrey, Dec 9, 1789. 
George Flnley, March 10, 1790. 



John Proctor, March 10, 1777. . 
Thomas Scott, Not. 18, 1777. 
Christopher Hays, Not. 13, 1780. 
Matthew Jack, Dec 84, 1781. 

CENSORS. 
John Smiley, Oct 20, 1783. | William Flndley, Oct. 20, 1783. 

JUDGES OF THE COMMON PLEAS. 
Prothonotary, Jane 11, 1777. 
Michael Hnffnagie, Dec 24, 1781* 
George Wallace, May 26, 1784. * 
Christopher Troeby, Aug. 18, 1784. 
jonlk Moore, Aug. 18, 1784. 
Matthew Jack, Aug. 18, 1784. 
Abraham Hendricks, Aug. 18, 1784. 
Hugh Martin, Not. 13, 1784. 
George Baird, Not. 16, 1784. 
John Moore, Not. 20, 1784. 
John Hughes, Oct 24, 1784. 

OFFICERS OF THE 00UBT OF QUARTER 8ES8I0N9. 
President, John Moore, Oct 24, 1786. 

OFFICERS OF THE ORPHANS' COURT. 
President John Moore, Oct 24, 1786. 

PROTHONOTARIES. 
Michael Hnffnagie (preceded by I Andrew Lochrey, March 21, 1777. 
Mr. Lochrey). I Michael Hnffnagie, Dec 24, 1782. 

REGI8TBB OF WILLS. 
James Hamilton, March 11, 1786. 

RECORDER OF DEEDS. 
James Hamilton, March 11, 1786. 

CLERKS OF COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS. 
Archibald Lochrey, Feb, 27, 1778. | Michael Hnffnagie, Dec 24, 1781. 

CLERK8 OF ORPHANS' COURT. 
Archibald Lochrey, Feb. 27, 1778.' | Michael Hnffnagie, Dec 24, 1781. 
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8HBB1FF8. 
i Perry, Nor. 18,1777. , William Perry, Nor. 18, 1786. 

r Jack, Nor. IS, 1780. Jura Gatrey (Gnthrie), Hot. 

t0rr,0ctS6,17S3. I 1786. 

COBONBBS. 



John Orimn, Jnae 87, 1777. 
WUttem WaddeD, Nor. IS, 1777. 
Michael Bongh (Bifh), Not. 18, 
1780, 



William Waddle Oct 95, 1783. 
John Gibson, Not. 28, 1786. 
Bobert Dickey, Oct 81. 17SS. 



00LLBCT0B8 OF BXCI8B. 



WilHwi Fury, Jhn. 1, 1778. 
Weadel Onrry, Not. 17, 1778. 
Jeem Allen, Nor. 16, 1780. 
DarM BewkJn, Nor. 84, 1781. 

r 18,1788. 



John Stokely, Not. 21. 1783. 
William Graham, April 7, 1783. 
John Grimn, March 8,1787. 
Bobort Hontor, Jr, Sept 16, 1788. 



JTJBTICN8 OF TEN PEACH. 



I Cook, Jvno 11,1777. 
t Jan* 11,1777. 
Inn* 11, 1777. 
Joan Moore, Jim 11, 1777. 
James Marshall, Jnno 11, 1777. 
Chratfopbcr Tmby, Jnly 11, 1777. 
Philip logon, Jnno 11, 1777. 
Joseph Hnetoa, Jnno 11, 1777. 
Bobort Adams, Jvao 11, 1777. 
James Bafr, Jnno 11, 1777. 
Hngh Martin, Jnno 11, 1777. 

i, Jnno 11, 1777. 
111,1777. 
• 11,1777. 
Bobort Bfcmy, Jnno 11, 1777. 
Joan Alien, May IS, 1778. 

r Mitchell, May 1, 178a 
i, Jnno 16, 1780. 
James TiiTone, Jnno 18, 1780. 
Ftorldoaco Monats, Sopi. 16, 1780. 
Nehemmb 8tokley, March 86, 1788. 
Jaara Guthrie, Fob. 17, 1788. 



John MJllor, 8ept 1,1788. 
John Hughes, Sept 17, 1788. 
Mkhaol Heffeegle, Sept SO, 1788. 
Goorgo Wallace, May 18, 1784. 
Ghrmtopher Trnby, Aug. IS, 1784. 
John Moore, Aug. 18, 1784. 
Matfhow Jack, Aug. 18, 1784. 
Goorgo Beird, Oct. 8, 1784. 
Abraham Hendricks, Nat. 18,1784. 
Hngh Martin, Nor. 16, 1784. 
Jaara Hamilton, Oct 84, 1788. 
Chariot Campbell, March 8, 1787. 
Jacob Bngor, March 8, 1787. 
Andrew Graft; March 3, 1787. 
kicbaal Bngh, liopt 7, 1787. 
Alaxandor MitehoU, Sopt 11, 1787. 
Matthew Jack, Sopt 11, 1787. 
James Findloy (rarignod), Jnno 

14,1788. 
John Pomroy, Sopt 80, 1788. 
Wfllmm Lochroy, Doc 8, 1788. 
Goorgo Findloy, March 10, 1780. 



DBDHTOS FOTB8TATBM8. 
Archibald Lochroy, Jnno 11, 1777. I Cbriotophor Hayes, Jaly 84, 1788. 
Bdward Cook, Jnaa 11, 1777. Doresy Pentecost, Jnly 84, 1781. 

John Moora, Jaao 11, 1777. ' Hdward Cook, Jnly 84, 1781. 

DEPUTY 8UBYBT0B. 
Jaara Hamilton, April 18, 1786. 

COUNTY LIEUTENANTS. 
Archibald Lochr*y,M»rch 11,1777. | Charles CampbeU {vice Cook). 
Bdward Cook, Jan. 6, 1781. » 

8UB-LIEUTKNANTB. 

Col. 8amnol Hays, March 18, 1777. 
James Pony, Jnno 1, 1780. 
Bdward Cooke, Jnno 8, 1780. 
Goorgo Beadlog, Jnno 8, 1780. 
Christopher Hayoa, Jnno 1, 1780. 
Alex. McClcan (era Cook*), Jan. 
6,1788. 



111,1777. 
Jaara Pollock, March H, 1777. 
Jamea Parry, March H, 1777. 
Bdward Cook, March 81, 1777. 
Ghrmtopher Haya, March 81, 1777. 
William Cochran, Doc 8, 1777. 
George Bending (siet Pollock, de- 
eHnes oath), Jnne 1,1778. 

C0MMT88I0NHB8 OF PURCHASES. 
Jehu Qourla, May S.OT8. | Joho Perry, Ang. 81, 1780. 

John Allen, April S, 1780. Derld Duncan, March IS, 1781. 

^ Jnne 1,1780. I Michael Bongh, Doc H, 1781. 



PAYMASTER OF MILITIA. 
CoL John Proctor, Sopt IS, 1777. 

WAGON-MASTER. 
Andrew Lynn, Jan. 8, 1778.' 

INSPBCTOB OF FL0UB. 
Hngh Gardner, April IS, 1786. 

AGBNT8 FOB FOBFBITSD BSTATBS. 
Col. John Proctor, May 6, 1778. I Michael Huflnagle, Doe. 17, 1788. 
Thnmnt Gawrajth, May 6, 1778. I Bobert Galbraith, Dec 17, 1783. 



APPENDIX "E." 

[See Chapter XYIH.] 
BOLL OF CAPT. JOHN NELSON'S INDEPENDENT COMPANY OF 
BIFLBMBN. 
A reaolation of Congress, dated Jan. 30, 1776, dirocta that Capt. Nel- 
eon'e company of riflemen, now rousd, conatating of one captain, three 
lieutenants, sour sergeants, ftmr corporals, and MTenty priTates, be en- 
llttod for the •errice In Canada, oa the aame terms aa the other troops 
ordered for that atrricc It was ordered to New York March 13, 1776. 
It was, by Gee Arnold's orders, attached to Col. De Haas , battalion 
in Canada, and after De Haas' battalkm left Tkonderogm, Not. 17, 1776, 
It was attached to the Fourth battalion, CoL Wayne's, and on the 14th 
of March, 1777, was attached to Col. Francis Johnson's Fifth Pennsyl- 



Namee, Tank, etc, from Jan. 80 to Nor. 30, 1776. 



Nelson, John, of Westmoreland County, com. Jan. SO, 1776. 

Jwafj 
Oldham, WnMaas, com. Jan. 30, 1776. 



Ott, 



u Jan. 30, 1776. 

TWrd 



MoCoUom, Bobert, com. Jnn. 30, 1776 ; resigned Jnly 11, 1776. 
Archer, Joseph (or Joshua \ com. Jnly IS, 1776, siss B, MeCullom, I 
signed. 



Price, Bichard, app. Fob. 16, 1776 ; died at Fort George, Oct 30, 1776. 
Hartley, Thomas, app. Feb. 7, 1776. 
Smith, Andrew, app. Feb. 6, 1776. 
MoOow«,a\obert,app,Feb.7,1776. 
Carr, John, app. Oct 30, 1778. 



Preston, Bdward, app. Feb. 16, 1776 ; died Sept SO, 1778. 

Bonner, Joseph, app. Feb. S3, 1778. 

Brown, Jeans, app. Feb. SI, 1776. 

Fugats, John, app. Feb* 18, 1778. 

Carr, John, npp. Sept 11,1776; promoted Oct 81, 1776. 

Nelson, Thomas, 8r, app. Oct 81, 1776. 



Bird, Thomas, enl. Feb. 38, 1776; deserted May 8, 1776. 

Bower, Francis, enL Feb. 18, 1778. 

Brooke, Bobert, enL Feb. 7, 1776; deserted May 8, 1778. 

Bradley, Bdward, enl. March 1, 1776 ; sick la hospital. 

Campbell, Bamett, eel. Feb. 10, 1776; sick ia hoapitnL 

Caldwell, Jamea, enL Feb. 18, 1776. 

Cnnningham, John, Fob. 17, 1776 ; fnriongbed by Gen. Gates, 

Carr, John, enL Feb. 14, 1776; promoted corporal 8ept 11. 

Collins, Joseph, enL Fob. 16, 1776 ; deserted March 16, 1778. 

Coflmnn , Isaac, enl. Feb. 8. 1776 ; deserted April i, 1776. 

Cox, John, enL Feb. SO, 1776. 

Clipper, Yalentine, enL Feb. 81, 1776; deserted May 3, 1778. 

Oorbett John, enl. Feb. 88, 1776; fnriongbed by Gen. Gates. 

Campbell, William, enl. march 6, 1776. 

Carmlcaael, , enl. March 8, 1776. 

Deris, Morgan, enl. Feb. IS, 1776. 
Deal, Jacob, enL Feb. 13, 1776. 
Ditch, Philip, enL March 18, 1776. 
Downey, John, enl. March 14, 1776. 
Downey, Thomas, enl. Feb. 10, 1778. 
Bakle, Henry, enl. Feb. 17, 1776. 
Beater, Nicholas, enl. March 8, 1776 ; deserted March 18. 
Eastley, Charles, enl. Feb. 7, 1776; deserted April 14. 
Bdraineton, Bobert, enL Feb. 18, 1776. 
Bbersole, Christian, enl. Feb. 8, 1776. 
Fmher, Samuel, enL Feb. 10, 1776 ; deserted March 87. 
Fitch, Joseph, enL Feb. 17, 1776. 
Flack, George, enl. Feb 19, 1776. 
Forsyth, Abraham, enl. March 11, 1776. 
Fuller, Christian, enl. Feb. H, 1776. 

Gridley, Jasper M., Feb. 16, 1776; Joined Donnell's artillery company 
Not. 81, 1776. 
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Govs, Jdhn, ml Feb. is, me; Juirtii May s, me. 


Cbrpcrek. 


Gnttiag, Andrew, ml. March 13, 1176, 


MeKee, George. 


Head, William, enl. Feb* S3, me. 


BMaott, Abraham. 


Harrlgea, Mlohcri, ml. F*. 10, me. 


Keleo,Joha. 


Bmtk OMff^ ml r«t. 7, me. 


Webb,Winiam. 


Holland, Henry, Ml. Feb. 11, me. 


PHmmm. 


Holt, William, Ml. March 17, me. 


Branch, Bttjah. 


Boom, Michael, enl. Feb. 6, me. 


Brown, John. 


Jameson, Samnel, enL March 28, 1776, 


Calagaa, James. 


Johnston, Jmn, enl. Feb. 10, me. 


Oenothera, John, mL at Carilele; woaaded la the left hand at Three 


Kelley, James, Ml. Feb. 9, m7. 


BItois; re-ML coder Blebard Batler, end eerred three yean; re- 


Eirkpetrlck, William, eal. Feb. 17, 1776 ; fnriooghed to Maryland. 


dded la Batler Oonnty, Pa., la 1617. 


Lemon, Isaac, eal. Feb. 19, 1776; deeerted May 8, 1776. 


Coll, Charles. 


Lore, William, eol. Feb. S3, 1776; deeerted Merch IS, 1776, 


Coaner, John. 


MeOnUoek, Darid, m1. Feb. 9, m6 ; killed et Fort Ann, May », 1771 


Cowley, William. 


MeGolre, Daniel, enl. Feb. IS, me. 


Craig, James. 


MeGolre, Thomas, m1. Feb. IS, 1776. 


Dark, Amos. 


McMaane, William, Ml. Feb. 19, 1776. 


Deris, Bobert 


Mitchell, John, enL Feb. 14, 1H6; deeerted April 14, 1776. 




Morgan, Bran, enL March 1, 1776. 




Mnllady, Bobert, eol. Feb. 7, 1776 ; deeerted April 8. 




Morphy, Arthar, enl. Feb. 14, 1776. 




Heleon, Andrew, enl. Oct. 86, 1776. 




Heloon, Thomas, Jr, enl. Oct. 25, me. 




Heleon, Thomae, 8r n enl. Feb. 10, 1776; pro. to eorp. Oct. U, 1776. 


Fntbey, Bobert. 


Nixdorff, Samuel, eal. March 7, 1776. 


Gordon, Andrew, In 1380, residing in West Naatmcal township, Chester 


O'Brien, John, eni. Feb. 19, 1776 ; deeerted May 3. 


Ooanty. 


Oneell, Abraham, enl. Feb. 10, me. 




Phyfer, Emanuel, enl. Feb. 16, 1776. 




Pooder, Tobies, eal. Feb. 6, 1776. 




Balaton, James, eal. Feb. 7, 1776. 




Beed, Thomae, «L Feb. SO, 1776. 




Berlok, George, mL Feb. 14, 1H6; deeerted March 14. 




Boaoh, Morris, enl. Feb. IS, me. 




Stnoor, John, enl. March 6, 1776 ; ferkmgbed by Gen. Gales, 




Smith, John, enl. Feb. 10, me ; deserted May 8. 




Smith, William, enl Feb. 84, 1776. 




Stooemyer, John, enL Feb. 8, 1776, 




Stoekey, Michael, enL Feb. 19, 1776 ; deeerted May 2, 1776. 




Tool, William, Ml. Feb. IS. 1776. 


, 


Tingle, George, nL March 9, 1776; deeerted April S3, 1776. 


Martin, William, Jr, m1. at Carlielo; imoL in Third PMnsylTanla. 


Trepner, Oeorga, enl. Feb. SI, 1776. 


Martin, William, Sr. , 


Wallace, James, enl. Feb. 12, 1776; acting aj bntoher at Monnt Inde- 


Matthews, William. 


pendence. 


MoCarrel, Denale. 


Welle, Blebard, mL Fab. 96, 1776. 


MoConnel, Jamee. 


Williams, John, enl. March 14, 1776. 


MoCord, Matthew. 


Wolf; John, enL Feb, IS, 1776. 


McFadden, Thomas. 




McGill, James. 


* 


McKensie, John. 


APPENDIX "F. M 


McMillan. John, enl. at Greenebnrg, March 1, 1776; re-enl. Third Penn- 
•yWania. 


[fee Chapter XV11L] 


Meyer, Dennis. 




KstcI, Edward. 


BOLL OF OAPT. WILLIAM BUTLEB'S COMPANY. 


Pattercon, William. 


JVom San. 6 J» Nam. 86, 1776, — faey stood el Tkomitnga. 


Boberts, Jonathan. 


(Bnlieted In the ricintty of Oreenebnrg, Weetmorelaad Ooanty. Many of 


Boddy, Isaac. 


the company re-enlieted In Third PenneylTania, Gapt Jen. Ohryetle.) 


Bocraft, George. 




StoTcr, John. 


Oanfaau. 


Smith, John. 


Batler, William, own. Jan. 6, 1776 ; pro. major Oct 7, 1776. 


8timble, Ieaac. 


Ohryetle, Jam*, oom. Nor. 11, 1776. 


Sutherland, John. 


Ftrtt Umttmmt. 


Sweeney, James. 




Yerner, Bobert. 


Bntler, Thomae, oom. Jan. 5, 1776. 


Wilson, 8amnel. 


JGfiotinif Ifcslmenf 




Salts, Charles, com. Jan. 6, 1776; dropped Sept. 80, 1776. 


APPENDIX "G." 


Enrtgm. 


[See Chapter XVOT.] 


MoOolly, George, oom. Jan. 6, 1776; pro. Sd lleut Sept. 20, 1776, sfac 


BOLL OF CAPT. STEPHEN BAYABD*8 COMPANY. 


Lieut Chambers, dlecharged. 


(Jan. 6, 1776, to Not. 86, 1776.) 


McMnllan, Nathan, Sept SO, 1776, wiot Parke, dlecharged. 


Oopfatn. 


8crg«mU 


Bayard, Stephen, com. Jan. 6, 1776. 


MoOolly, Bobert 


Flnt Untenant*. 


Jack, Thomas. 


Ohryetle, James, oom. Jan. 6, 1776; afterwards captain Third Pennsyl* 


MoOlanen, Hngb. 


Tenia. 


Carrell, Thomas. 


Craig, John, com. Not. 11, 1776. 
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Din, Imo Budd, eom. Jen. 6, 1776 ; pro. July 4, 1776. 



m. Jan. 8, 177i; pro. July a, 1176. 
MaiebaU, John, pro. Nov. 11, 1776. 
i, James, pro. Nov. 11, 1778. 



^Joha. 
Philips, Barney., 
Ooogrove, Andrew. 

FOUM, JOSSpU. 

Boyd, Thomas. 

m,ro*saL April 8,1777,1b OeptOoren*S 
lory; trans, to artillery artificer, Ospt V. Irish's 
he carved thro* yearn. 



efertil- 
, where 



Maxwell, Jean. 


JVr. 




Dougherty, George. 








Cbraerab. 


Wood, Thomas. 


Barret, Jan 


ict* nvM, nnioK. 


Allen, Patrick. 




Martin, William. 


Baggs, John. 




MoOord, William. 


Black, Benjamin. 




MoOlennon, Bobert. 


Burrls, Jamss. 




MoOonaell, Andrew. 


Oempbell, Alexander. 




McOrMfeen, William. 


Cox, William. 




Melvoy, Daniel. 


Coy le, Bobert. 




Melroy, Id ward. 


Doaohoe, Patrick. 




MeFadden, Connol. 


Dougherty, William. 




MoKlnley.Oharles. 


Dumeld,John. 




Moor, William (died March 18, 


English, Joseph. 




1H6). 


WTOST, GOOrgO. 




Murphy, Thomas. 


Harkine. Thome s. 




Qnlgg, John. 


Hollldey, John. 




Bnttledge, James. 


Hollis, John. 




Thompson, James. 


Johnson, Patrick. 




Weary, John. 


Loach, William. 




Wiley, Bobort 


Leakey, Patrick. 




Work, Aaron. 



APPENDIX "H. n 

[gee Chapter XVIII.] 
BOLL OF OAPT. J06SPH IRWIN'S COMPANY. 
This company wn raised In Westmoreland Oonnty, Jolaod tho regi- 
ment at Marcus Hook,cobseoueot)y included In the Thirteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Boglmsnt, than In tha Second, and Anally discharged at Talloy 
Forge, Jan. 1,1778, by reason of expiration of Una of enlistment. Bn- 
gageBaaabJ wore Long Island, White Plains, Trenton, Prlnoeton, Quib- 
bl otow n , Braadywtne, and Gcrmaatown. 



Brwin, Joseph, Wes tmor eland Oonnty, app. March 9, 1776; 
dated April 6, 1776; pro. eapt. In Ninth Pa. 



Osrnaghan, 
S7,1776; 
1776, and 
Bent, in 



from second Boat.; missing sines the battle, Aug. 
r release he repaired to headquarters in December, 
ed as a Tolontser at Trenton and Prlnoeton; pro. first 
Pa. on Jan. 16, 1777. 



Lindsay, Wttllam. 



Oernaghan, James, app. March 16*1776; pro. first Usui, Oct 14,1776. 
fJoan, David, pro. third lleut, Ang. 8, 1776 ; klUed in battle, Aug. 87, 

1776; left a widow BTary.aad daughter Ann, aged eleven, in 1786 

residing in Westmoreland Oonnty. 



David, app. March 18, 1776; pro. ssooadHeuL, to date 1 
9,1776. 

■ nlii. TiiHia, iiiaeaebnlr dated April 16,1776; pro. 
OstrnVnTT; snmsmg since tho battle, Ang. Y7, 1716. 



Dngan, James. 

Justus, John. 

Drum end Jtys, 

Howard, George. 

Gannon, John. 

Geyer, John, drummer-boy (eleven years of age), son of Peter Geyer, 
below ; wonnded In the heel at Germantown ; disch. Jan. 1, 1778, at 
Yelley Forge; was a at on s m ss oa , residing In Metal township, 
FrankUn Oonnty, In 1821. 



Anderson, Martin. 

Bentley, Jamot. 

Brown, Andrew. 

Brownfield, Daniel, mleting since the battle, Ang. 87, 1776. 

Brownies, John, April 1, 1776; disch. Jan. 1, 1778; resided in Donegal 
township, Washington Oonnty, In 1814. 

Bryson, Andrew, April 1, 1776 ; drafted Into the artillery at Brandywine ; 
disch. Jan. 1. 1778; resided in Bedmlnstor township, Bucks Oonnty, 
in 1816. 

Osraahan, Joseph. 

Dunnoagh, William. 

Doyle, Sylvceter. 

Fitzgerald, Henry. 

Forsyth, James. 

Gannon, Jeremiah, miming slnoo the battle, Ang. 87, 1776. 

Gnthry, John, miming tines the battle, Ang. 27, 1776. 

Gnthry, William, miming ethos the battle, Ang. 27, 1776. 

Geyer, Peter, enl. at Hannastown ; dleoh. at Yalley Forge, Jan. 1, 1778; 
wonnded by a bayonet in the groin, and by a ball in the leg at Ger- 
mantown. His wife, Mary, went with httoompany as washerwoman, 
with her son John, above mentioned, and aooompanled the regiment 
in all Its march ; she was eighty-six years of age in 1821, then re* 
siding In Cumberland Oonnty ; she had three other children, Jacob, 
Mary, and Catharine. 

Henderson, Edward. 

Hennan, David. 

Hennen, John. 

Henry, John, miming slnoe the battle, Aug. 27, 1776. 

Heslet, Robert 

Holiday, William. 

Johnston, Bobert. 

Kelly, Philip. 

Leech, Archibald, disch. Jan. 1, 1778 ; resided in Armstrong Oonnty in 
1811. 

Leech, James. 

Leonard, James, disch. Jan. 1, 1777 ; redded in Warren Oonnty, Ohio, In 
1881, eged dghty-eeven. 

McClelland, David. 

MoCoIUster, James. 

McOord, William. 

McKensle, Andy, M a volunteer," missing since the battle, Aug. 27, 1776, 

Miller, Peter, resided in Bedford Oonnty in 1818. 

Moor, WOlism, aliasing since tho battle, Ang. 27, 1776. 

Moll, William, miming since the battle, Ang. 27, 1776. 

Nafl, James. 

Nelson, James, miming alnoe the battle, Aug. 27, 1776. 

Ncloon, WflUam, " wounded in the left knee ;» resided in Westmoreland 
Oonnty in 1788. 

Orr.DeMd. 

Riddle, Joha. 



since the battle, Aug. 27, 1776. 
the battle, Aug. 27, 1776. 

I since the battle, Ang. 27, 1778. 

» tho battle, Aug. 27, 1776. 
, April, 17T6 ; dleoh, Jan. 1, 1778 ; i 




tho mttm, Ang. 27, 171ft, 
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APPENDIX "I." 




[See Chapter XVIII.] 


BOLL OF OAPT. JAMES OAJUf AHA** COMPACT. 


(Match 1,1777, to May 1,1777. Mae*, at Bed Beak, May 9, 1777.) 




Caaaeai , 




Caraehaa, Jum; Uved la Waaalagtoa County, Pa, fcr May yean 


aft— the war. 








Pwef Limimmt 


BonMf , George. 






BW'HM. 


B$r t »mtt 




ftanjnfakl, Hoary. 


Waddle, WUliam. Jaattoe, John. 




Dnaa—er. 




Ouyh— , John. 


JVw. 




Macklen,John. 


JHaaaia. 




Brownlee, John. 




Kenny, Thome*. 


Bryeon, Andrew. . 




Leech, Archibald. 


Oarnahan, Jo— ph. 




Leech, Jamee. 


flhapma n, George. 




MeTJellaad, David. 


Colter, wnuen. 




MoGaahey, Philip. 


Cooke, John. 




Miller, Peter. 


Deea, Boxe. 




MUla, Andrew. 


Doherty, Andrtw. 




Moore, WUliam. 


Dolea, Gharl— . 




Mulraney, Patrick. 


Gagger, John. 




Murphy, Arthur. 


Gran, Jam—. 




Riddle, John. 


Qunnon, Jeremiah 




Scuee,Joha. 


Guthry, William. 




Bitot, John. 


Gayer, Peter. 




Singlewood, Stephen. 


HartegroTe, Samuel. 


Smith, Thorn—. 


H— let, Andraw. 




Southerland, WUliam. 


H—let, Robert 




Stewart, Jam «a. 


Horneck, Daaial. 




8wertha, Ferdinand. 


Howard, John. 




Tryne, Peter. 


JBuntor, Jam—. 




Weehle, George. 


JohnaoBi'JBoaft. 




Wilkln—n, Angua. 


Xanaan, Roger. 






APPENDIX 


" K." 




[8— -Chapter XVTII.] 


BOLL OF OAPT. MATTHBW SOOTTS COMPANY. 


(March 1, 1777, to May 1, 1777.) 




Cha—to. 




Scott, Matthew, April 18, 1777. 






Pk* Umtfmnmrt. 


Browalee, Jo— ph, ret. June 22, 1777, on aoooant of promotion of Thorn— 


Johoaon. 








Sfwmd Lienleeant. 


MoOraokan, William. 


**». 




Graff, Bohart, Pah. 1777, from — rgeent. 






Bmrgmmh. 




Wallace, Thorn—. 




McKin— y, Andrew. 


Vlney, Fatten. 




Boyl, Daniel. 


Boyd, WUliam. 








Drum and Ftft. 


Howard, George. 


PrivUm. 


Hann, Darid. 


Adama, William. 




Doherty, Bamah— . 


Archer, Zaoh. 




Dowde, Jamea. 


Garen, William. 




Dunfey, Michael, enl. Feb. 28, 


Ooflee, Jam—. 




1777. 


Deanla, Jam—. 
Dixon. Patrick. 




Billot, John. 

Fanrh«r. (IharlM. 



McCrank, Edward. 
McOurdy, Alexander. 
McMalHa,K«l. 
Mitchell, Alexander. 
Mitchell, Joan. 
Moor, Hampton. 
Murdaga, Patrick. 
Htckaleo, Jam—. 
Orpet, Bicaard. 



Gageby, Jamea. 

Galaraita, Jamea. 

Qilnoro, T h o rn — . 

Harper, Samuel. 

Hodge, John. 

Hoof, Jacob. 

Jacob, John. 

Keatoa, John. 

Kelly, Matthew, eal. Feb. kt, 

1777. 
Kennedy, Thnma a, eal. Feb. 

18,1777. 
Kerrigan, John. 
L— n, John. 
Lewie, Darid, enL Feb. 84, 

1777. Weode, Hugh. 

Maflbt, WUliam. Wright, Aaron, euL Feb. 24, 

1777. 
For maater-roll of Capt Matthew Scotfa company of toot in the 
Thirt-ath PenaaylTanla Regiment, In the -Trice of the United Stat-, 
commanded by Od. Walter Stewart, for the month of June, 1778, ate 
voL x., p. 771, Pa. Arch. B. S. 



Quindlln, John. 
Biley, Jam—. 
Salter, John. 
Sharp, Andrew. 



APPENDIX "L." 

[See Chapter XYTTX] 
B06TBB OF FIBLD AND STAFF 0FFIGBB8. 



Mackey, Jbeaa, of W— tmoreland County, July SO, 1778 : died In ear- 

Tioe, Feb. 14, 1777. 
Brodhead, Daniel, from lleut-ool. Fpurth Pa-, March 12, 1777; joined 

April, 1777; trana. to Flrat Pa. Jan. 17, 1781. 

Untenant flrlrnrff . 
Wileon, George, July 20, 1778 ; died In aenrioe at Qulbhletown, February, 

1777. 
Butier, Richard, from maj., March 12, 1777 ; ranklof from Aug. 28, 1778 ; 

trana. to Ueut-ool. of Morgan's rifle command, June 9, 1777 ; pro. to 

col. of Ninth Pa-, ranking from June 7, 1777 ; by an alteration tub- 

aequent to March 12, 1777, Richard Butier wm placed In the Flrat 

Pa. and Jam— Bo— In the Eighth Pa. 
Bom, Jam—, from Ueut-ool. Flrat Pa.; raa. Sept. 22, 1777. 
Bayard, Stephen, from maj., ranking Sept. 23, 1777; trana. to Sixth Pa, 

Jan, 17, 1781. 

Major* 
Batter, Richard, July 20, 1778; pro. to lleut-ooL, March 12, 1777. 
Bayard, Stephen, March 12, 1777, ranking from Oct. 4, 1778; pro. to 

Ueut-coL, to rank from Sept. 23, 1777. 
Yeraoa, Frederick, from cant. Fifth Pa., ranking from June 7, 1777; 
to Fourth Pa, Jan. 17, 1781. 



Dixon, Samuel. 



Fllnn, Patrick. 



KUgore, Darid, died July 11, 1814, aged ttxty-nint yean, four moatha, 
and twelTe days; buried in the Pr— byterlaa graTeyard of Mount 
Pleaaant (Middle Church), Weatmoreland County. 
MUler, Samuel, died In eerviee, Jan. 10, 1778 ; left a widow, Jane Oralek- 

ahanka, who redded In W — tmore laad County In 1784. 
Tan Swearingen, Aug 0, 1778. Yen 8wearingen had been In command 
.of an independent company In the pay of the State from February 
until Aug. 11, 1778, In defon— of the frontier* In Wee tmoreland 
County. 
Plggott, Jam— ; on return June 8, 1777, he la marked aiok in camp. 
Ourry, Wendel. 

Menu, Andraw; on return of June 8, 1777, he la marked tick In quar- 
tan aince May 2. 
Canon, Moan, left the — rrlce April 21, 1777. 
Mien, Eliexer. 

[The fbnzotng captains wen recommended by the oommitte— of 
Weetmonland and Bedford Counties, and directed to he commit! ioned by 
reaolutien of Congre— of Sept. 14, 1778. The nam— of the captain* ap- 
pear on the flrat nturn we can And In the order Indicated (— remarked 
by the oomplleri of the archlv— ), but date of commie* iona cannot be ae- 
certalned. Probably they wen all dated Aug. 9, 1778, — Van Swoarin- 
gen'e.] 
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y, James, died Aug. 26, 1777; his widow, Martha, resided In 
eland County in 1824. 

Huflhagle, Michael, died Dm, 81, 1319, in Allegheny County, aged sixty- 
six. 

Jack, Matthew, from lit limit; became supernumerary Jan. 31,1779; 
resided In Westmoreland County In 1886, aged eighty-two. 

Stokely, Nehemlah, Oct. 16, 1777 ; haoama supernumerary Jan. Sl r 1779 ; 
died In Westmoreland County in 1811. 

Cooke, Thomas, from let Meat; beeame supernumerary Jan. 31, 1779; 
died In Goeroaty County, Ohio, Not. 6, 1881. 

Dawson, Samuel, from Hereuth Pa, July i, 1778; died at Fort Pitt, 
Sept. 6, 1779; barlad In Flrat Preabytarlan oharohyard In Pitta- 



Moore, James Pianola, from Thirteenth Pa* Jnly 1, 1778. 

dark, John, from Thirteenth Pa, Jnly 1, 1778 ; trans, to first Pa, Jnly 

17,1781. 
Oamahan, Jamas, from Thirteenth Pa, Jnly 1, 1778 ; trans, to Fourth 

Pa, Jan. 17,1781. 
Haley, Joseph L, from Thirteenth Pa., Jnly 1, 1778; brigade-major, 

Jnly 80, 1780 ; trans, to Second Pa, Jan. 17, 1781. 
Flnley, John, from 1st Uent, Oot 82, 1777 ; trans, to Fifth Pa, Jan. 17, 

1781. 
Orawmrd, John, from 1st Uent Auf . 10, 1779; trans, to Sixth Pa, Jan. 

17, 1781. 
Brady, Samuel, from oapt-Uent, August, 1779 ; trans, to Third Pa, Jan. 

17, 1781. 



Brady, Samuel, ooamimion dated Jnly 17, 1776; from Sixth Pa.; pro. 
to cap*. Aug. % 1779. 



Moeeley, Robert (written Moody In the return), res. May 16, 1777; re- 
sided in Ohk> Co., Ky.. hi 1820, aged sixty-nine. 

Cooke, Thomas, pro. to oapt. 

Finley, John, pro. to cent. Oct. 28, 1777. 

• Jack, Matthew, lost his left hand by the bursting of his gun at Bound 
Brook, ft, J. ; pro. to oapt April 18, 1777. 

Hickman, ttekiel. 

Oarson, Richard, left the senrlce In 1777. 

MeOeary, William, res. April 17, 1777. 

MeDolo, Joseph, left the serrice in 1777. 

(The foregoing Hist ltentenanti were oommlsstoned under the resolu- 
tion of Congrats of Sept 16, 1776.] 

Blchardson, Richard, retnrned June 9, 1777, as recruiting. 

Prather, Basil, returned Nor. 1, 1777, as on command with Col. Morgan 
from June 9; res. April 1, 1779. 

Hughes, John, Aug. 9, 1776; res. Nov. 23, 1778; res. in Washington 
County In 1813. 

Crawford, John, from second lieutenant, April 18, 1777 ; pro. oapt Aug. 
10, 1779 ; pro. to Second Penna. with rank of captain from April 18, 
1777. 

Hardin, John, July 13, 1777; Nor. 1,1777, returned as on command 
with Col. Morgan i res. in 1779; afterwards Gen. John Hardin, of 
Kentucky; murdered by the Indians near 8andniky, Ohio, In 1791. 
~1PtiH*a9ft'« JTemowe. 

Mickey. Daniel, became supernumerary Jan. 31, 1779. 

Peterson, Gabriel, July 26, 1777; died in Allegheny County, Feb. 12, 
1882. 

Stetesbury, John, from Old llerenth Pa.; oommietion dated April 9, 
1777 ; he ware prisoner in New Tork for some time ; trans, to the 
Second Pa. Jan. 1781. 

Noilly, Benjamin, from ensign, Oct. 4, 1777. 

Flnley, Andrew, on return of Not. 1, 1777, marked tick since Oot 16; 
retired In 1778; resided In Westmoreland County, 1813. 

Amberson, William ; In 1779 Be was deputy muster-general ; resided In 
Mercer County in 1836. 

Bead, Archibald, view Joseph Brownlee, Dec. 13, 1778; died in Alle- 
gheny County in 1838. 

Graham, Alexander, Wet Basil Prather, April 1, 1779. 

Ward, John, April 2, 1779 ; trans, to Second Pa, Jan. 17, 1781. 



Thompson, William, Aug. 9, 1776 ; res. May 17, 1777. 

Standi, Alexander, Aug. 9, 1776; left the army in 1777; resided In 

Jefferson Co, Ohio, in 1834, aged eighty -eight 
Guthrie, James, Aug. 9, 1776. 
Sogers, Philip, Aug. 9,1778. 



Smith, Samuel, Aug. 9, 1776 ; killed at Germantown, Oct 4, 1777. 

Monta, Wiyiam, Aug. 9, 1776; ret. April 17, 1777. 

Beeler, James, Jr, Ang. 9, 1776. 

Crawford, John, Aug. 9, 1776; pro. first lieutenant, April 18, 1777. 

[The foregoing second lieutenants ware commissioned under reeoltt 
tion of Congress Sept 14, 1776, dating as above.] 
Owlne, Barnabas; marked on return 7 of Not. 1, 1777, as command in In- 
fantry. 
Oamahan, John, res. in 1779. 

JBaeione. 
Noilly, Benjamin, pro. to first lieutenant, Oot 4, 1777. 
Kerr, Joseph. 
Simmons, John. 
Wherry, Darid. 

MeekUn, Dewalt, res. April 17, 1777. 
Wearer, Yalentine. 
Beed, John. 
White, Aquile, left the army Feb. 23, 1777 ; resided In Montgomery 

Co, Ky, in 1834. 
. [The foregoing ensigns were commissioned under a resolution of Con- 
gress of Sept 14, 1776.] 
Forahay, Thomas, left the serrloe in 1777. 
McXee. Darid, left the serrice in 1777. 
Peterson, Gabriel ; on a return of June 9,1777, he is marked absent, 

wounded, from April 17, 1777; pro. to first lieutenant July 26, 1777. 
Guthrie, John, epp. Dec 21, 1778. 
Morrison, James, app. Dec. 2V 177a. 
Wyatt, Thomas, app. Dec. 21, 1778; resided at St Louis, Mo, In 1834, 

aged eighty. 
Cooper, William, app. April 19, 1779. 
Daridson, John, app. April 19, 1779; resided In Brown Co, Ohio, In 1833, 

aged eighty-one. 

MoClure, Ber. Darid, app. Sept 12, 1776. 

jltydamtt. 

Huflhagle, Michael, app. Sept 7, 1776. 
Crawford, John, lieut, 1780. 

Boyd, John, July 20, 1776. 

QuartermatUrt, 

Douglass, Ephraim, Sept. 12, 1776 ; taken prisoner while acting as aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Lincoln, March 18, 1777 ; exchanged Nor. 27, 1780; 
prothonotary of Fayette County in 1783 ; died in 1838. 

Noilly, Benjamin, app. in 1778. 



Morgan, Abel, from Old Elerenth ; res. in 1779 ; died in 1785. 
Morton, Hugh, March 7, 1780. 



Ssryeoe'e Mote. 



8aple, John Alexander, 1778. 



Bead, Archibald, 1778. 



Chat*. 



NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICEB8 AND PBIYATEB OF THE 
EIGHTH PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT, CONTINENTAL LINE. 
[Those marked («) are taken from a lsrt in the secretary's office of sol- 
diers whose depreciated pay esc h eated to the State.] 



Allison, John, died In Versailles, Ky, June 16, 1823, aged eerenty-flre. 

Corporal. 
Adams, Robert* 

Atkinson, Joseph. 

Adams, George. 



JV«r. 



AJbrema, Gabriel, Kilgore*S company, 1776-79. 
Aikins, Robert, resided in Bedford County, 1780. 
Alcorn, James, tram, to InralM Corps, July, 17881 
Allen, William, deserted August, 1778. 
Ambereoo, Johnson. 
Amberson, WiWam, resided in Mercer*Ooonty, 1808. 
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Ari«n,<wnmlWtaWi 
ton. 

Aaklne.Jese 



int. 



Baker, MicheH, died ie Greene O^IU,8tpt It, 1HL 
Blake, William. 
ByaKJeeeaB,otPIga^oompaay. 

JVir. 
Bond, John. 



Jobs. 



Beard, Johii,ecoarted August, 1778, 
Ptrtrttt. Bobm I 

■m, died la Crawford Oouaty, June It, lttl, agad nmly- 



Blake, Luke Wmfcm. 
Blake, Nlobohn\eid.Aeguet, 1776. 

Bmkeney, Gabriel, private at Long Utt4 ; Beat, to Flying Oman; cap- 
tured at Fort Washington ; raided io Washington Oouaty, MIT. 



Booth, George. 

Boreard, James, Bilgore'soompnny, 1778-79; died la lttt to J 

fhlo township, Ualoa On. 
Boyer,Oitol, killed in action. 



Bright, John. 



Broadetock, William. 

Brothers, Matthew. 

Brown, John, netted la Armstrong Oouaty, 1886. 

Buibrldge, Thomas, Kllgore*s company; taken December, 1780; in eap- 
tlrity thrso years; r ea loa d la Wsstmo r em ad Oonnty, 1606. 

Burket, Christopher. 

Boras, Peeree, trans, to Invalid Corps, August, 1777. 

Bjar, David, August, 1777-79, Oapt. Plggotfs company ; esrved at Sere- 
toga under Yan Swearlagsn; waat Wart with r e gimen t, 177S; at the 
balldlBg of fart Mcintosh and Fort Laurens; Pennsylvania pen- 
sioner, 1818. 



GsTO! 



Clarke, Ji 
Cooper, William, Kllgore's oompany. 

Crawford, Bobart.Ang.SO, 1776, to Sept. 16, 1779; remdod la Taaaago 
County, 1836. 

JVir. 

Clark, David (e), Oapt. Kflgore's company, April, 1777. 



Gain, John. 



Can, Daniel, resided la Wertmorelaad County, lttl. 

Campbell, George, Monat Pleasant, Westmoreland Oo, 1798. 

Oarr, Daalal. 

Oarragao, Martin. 

Oarswell, Joseph. 

Oarty, Blebard. 

Oascvey, Patrick, deserted August, 1778. 

Castile, SamusL 

OaYeojmgh, John. 

C^SSb, Patrick, enl. at Carlisle, ia Oapt. Huffnagle's company ; he 

*~eered Gen. Llnooln from capture by the Britiah la New Jereey ; aiter- 
warda ezprem-rider for Gen. Greene; died in Washington County, 
April 6, lt23, aged eighty-three. 

Chambers, Andrew. 

Chambers, Moses, from Llgonier; deaerted August, 1778. 

Chriswsll, Joseph. 

Chnrohfleld, John, enl. Jnly , 1776 ; wounded in the leg in the battle of 
Oermantown; resided in Westmoreland Oonnty, 1886, aged eighty- 
six. 

Clark, Benjamin, Kilgore'e company ; wonnded at Bound Brook, 1777 ; 



•lea In mt aa march to fart Malatoak j raaldad la 
Ohio, 1816. 



vUlc, 



Conner, John. 

Conner, Bryan, enl. Jaly 8, 1777. , 

Oouway, Jossub, deserted August, lTTt; died Jem. It, lttt, la 

County, agad sixty-eight. 
Oaapar, Leoeard, from Maryland; deaartad Aagaat, 177t. 
Cooper. William, Aug. 17, 1776, to teptessber, 1779; r aal d ad la T< 

Oouaty, 1610. 
Ooraer, Fella. 
Ooveuey, Felix. 
Grippe, John. 
Crttehtow, James, oat Aagaat, 1776, la Oapt Mooes Oeama*s am 

served In all the Saratoga engagements under Lieut-Col 1 

raaidsd la Butler Oouaty, lttt, agad soroaty-oight. 
Croaley, Timothy. 
Orulksheak, Andrew, Miller's company, Aug* 17. 1776, to 

177t ; resided la Butler Oouaty, 1810, 
Ourtln,Joan. 



DoaaJdsaa, William. 

CuraeraL 

Deris, William, died la Muskingum Oouaty, Ohio, In lttt, agad 



•Jghty- 



Darragh, John. 

Darla, John, died la Holmes Oouaty, Ohio, Juaa 7, 1880, agad atxty-ftmr. 

Dempey, Thomas. 

Dennis, Michael 

Dennis, Thomas, killed la April, 1778. 

Deanlson, Joseph (•), trans, to Seventh BegL 

Desperett, Henry. 

Dfekerson, Benry, enL 1778, In Tan Swaarlagaau oompany, at Saratoga, 

etc; resided in Washington Oouaty la 1813. 
Dickson, William. 
Dolphin, Joseph. 
Dougherty, James, aKat Caat. Fttsaatrlen, asserted August, 1778, and 

executed for robbery. 
Dougherty, Mordeoai, brother of above, deaartad Aagaat, 1778. 
Dowden, John. 
Do Kineon, Joseph, killed in action. 



Brans, Arnold (e). 

Bdwards, John. 

Brana, Anthony, pro. to nib-major, Third Pa. 



Bdwards, Darid («). 
Brerall, Oharies. 



Qusi In si salsr flu j saal 



Cbraerei. 



Font, Matthew. 
Forbes, William. 

FItsgibbons, James. 



Faith, Abraham, Capt Mann*s company, Aug. 16, 1778, to Nov. 19,1779 
resided in Somerset Oonnty in 1826, agad seventy-four. 

Faughey, James, deserted August, 1778. 

Flme, Joeeph, trans, to InraUd Corps. 

FItsgibbons, Darld. 

Fombrooke, or Frostbrook, John, resided in Bath Co, Ky, in 1834, aged 
one hundred and four. 

Fulton, Joseph, July 4, 1776. 

Corporal. 

Gladwin, John. 



Gallagher, Michael, June 7, 1776; deserted before he reached the regi- 
ment. 
Gallahar, John. 
Germain, Henry. 
Gibbons, Darid. 
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GfbSOB, Heory. 

GIB, William, wouiided In the hand at Bound Brook; mlddliMirar 
Ooaaty la 1888, aged eighty-four. 

Om, Hugh, killed In action. 

1, Alexander, deserted August, 1778. 

tWIIImm, Cap*. Kllgore's ooapuy; raffed in Westmoreland 

--"? io ini. 



resided In QratM 



Hamm, Hugh, Haley's company, 1778-79; resided la Westmoreland 
County Ib 1609. 
aeook, Joseph (e), Oapt Mann's company, 1777; resided 1b Wayne 
On* lad*, In 1884, aged serenty-oereo. 



Oetbery, Archibald, killed August, 1771 . 

Owyac, Joseph, June 7, 1778; eerred three 71m; 






Herdesty. ObedJah, nd<Wd la Lawrence 0a, TJL, la 1888, aged ssreaty. 

MB. 



i, Ooarad, died Ib MasUagam O*, Ohio, June 8, 1888, aged ser- 

Hurray, BnmacL 

Heatta, Bcata, 8tokely*e oompa&y; resided la Baltimore la 1818. 
Hayes, Jacob, from Brandywiae, deserted August, 1778. 
Hayes, Joel, from Brendywin#,dccertodAagimt, 1778. 

HlMB, DBTld, dBMTtBd ABfBBt, 1778. 

Hoea^MriUpt resided in Ma«soaOo.,Ind^ 

HbBklBj, BJofaard, Cept Clarke's company; resided la Westmoreland 

County la 1618. 
Hottoe,John, Aug.2,1776, to Soot 17, 1779; resided In Westmoreland 

County la 1818. 
Humber, Nicholas. 
Hunter, Nicholas (e). 
Haatar, Bobert, John Flnleyt company ; wounded at Booad Brook and 

Paoll; resided la Westmoreland County in 1808. 
Hutchinson, John. 



CbrporoU. 



_ John, Oapt Millar*! company; anL in 1776, at Klttanning; 
resided la Butler Ooaaty la 1888, aged eighty.ftror. 



Jennings, Benjamin, Stat. 9, 1776, to Sept 9, 1779, la KilgWs company; 

drafted Into rifle regiment; died la Somen* County in 1807. 
Johnson, Peter (a), raiMad In Harrison Co, Ya, in 1829. 
Jones, Benjamin, resided la Cbampelgne 0a, Ohio, la 1888, aged ssTenty- 

oaa. 
Jordan, John, Westmoreland County. 
Jasttee, Jacob, resided la Bedford County la 1880. 






JVer. 
MeKinney, or Kaaaay, Patar, Cept Clarke's company, 1776-79 ; raaidad 
la Batkr Ooaaty la 1886, aged ssrtaty. 



XalB,JoBB. 

Kairns, Godfrey. 

Keen, Thomas, Aug. 23, 1776, Capt Montgomery's company ; ha was an 

Indented •arrant of William Bankln. 
KaUy, Edward. 
Kelly, Bohert 



Kerr, Denial. 

Kerr, William, Otpt Miller's company, August, 1776, to Sapt 9, 1779 ; 

maided la Weitmoraland County In 1888. 
KOdea, Michael, paid from Jan. 1, 1777, to Aug. 1, 1780. 

i S orsoa al Mo/or.. 

Lea, William, died Ib Columbiana Oo, Ohio, Jan. 6, 1828, aged eighty- 
Ira. 



Lewis, BamueL 
Loom, Henry. 

Private*. 
Lacy, Lawrence. 
Lacoaot, SamaaL 
Landers, DerkL 
Lawless, James. 
Lacron, John. 
Lewie, William, of Brady's company ; redded In Morgan Co* Ohio, la 

1821. 
Lingo, Hoary, resided la Trumbull Oo, Ohio, in 1884, aged esraty-oae. 
Long, Gideon, redded in Fayette County, 1836, aged aarenty-nine. 
Loag, Jeremiah. 
Lackey, Andrew, of Westmoreland County ; Miller's company ; became 

teamster to Eighth Pe, ; .dieoharged at Yalley Forge; resided in 

layette County la 1888, aged sixty-eight. 



MoCleen,- b 

Module, John. 
McGregor, John. 

McAfee, Matthew. 
Mainaan, George. 

Miller, John, killed In action. 



MoAlly, Bdward. 

McAnany, Patrick. 

McCarty, Jeremiah. 

MoOanlley, Bdward. 

MoOhristy, Mkhael, Oapt. Tan 8wearingen*s company, October, 1777. 

Mo01eea,Abtfah. 

MoOomb, Allan, of Menu's company, 1776-79; resided in Indiana County 

in 1810. 
MoOonnell, John, Haffnegie*s company, Aug. 28, 1776, to August, 1779 ; 

died in Westmoreland County, Dec 14, 1884, aged eercnty-elght 
MoFee, Laughlln, killed in action. 
MoGill, James. 
MeGleughlin, Patrick. 

MoGowan, Mark, anL in 1776, in Oapt Yen Sweerugea's oompeay.for 
two yearn; Aog. 9,1776, this oompaay was broken up, and here- 
enL under the same oaptaia In the Eighth Pa, and aerred three 
years ; resided Ib Mercer Co., Ky n iiwlSSO. 
McGnire, Andrew. 
Mclnamay, Patrick. 

MoKee, John, resided In Bath Go, Ky, in 1880. 
McKenney, Peter. 

McKinney, John, Oapt 8. Miller's company ; enL March, 1778.- 
MoKlaack, Isaac. 

MclUssick, James, Miller's company; resided in Maryland in 1828. 
McMullin, Thomas, August, 1776-79; died In Northampton Ooaaty la 

1822. 
Martin, George. 
Maxwell, James, 1776-79, Oapt Montgomery's company; resided la 

Butler County la 1822. 
Mercer, George. 
Merryman, William. 
Millar, Isaac. 
Miller, John. 

Mitchell, James, Mann's company, 1776-79 ; resided in Somerset County 
in 1810. v 

Mooney, Patrick. 
Moore, John. 

Moore, William, Oapt Jack's company, November, 1777. 
Morrison, Edward. 

Morrow, William, transferred to Inralld Corps, August, 1780. 
Mowry, Christian. 
Murphy, Michael. 

Murray, Neal, August, 1776, Miller's company; taken at Bound Brook. 
April 17, 1777 ; released, and rejoined at Germantown, where he was 
again takeu and made his escape. 



Ox, Michael. 



fV«r. 
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Potter, Bobert, resided to Harriett Ooanty, Ohk^ 1884, aged ssrenty-one. 



Puk, Piter, InreHd Omf, Ang. 1, 177f . 
Parker, Charles, 1770-79 ; reamed to Ar m st r o n g Ooanty, 1911. 
Pegg, Benjamin, PlggotTs «»paay, Ang. It, 1770, to September, 1779; 
redded to Miami Ooanty, Ohio, to 1884, aged eighty-two. 



Perry, Bemeel, InYeiid Onfi, September, 1778. 

Pettttt, Matthew, resided to Bath Ooaaty, Ky, 1884, aged asvsaty-eoar. 

Phillips, Lake, Aeg. », 17T«. 

Pumps, Matthew. 



Booke, Timothy. 
Bourk, Patrick. 



William. 
John, 1770 to Sept 90, 1T?»; died to Indian* Ooonty, 181L 



8wm, Timothy, redded, to Trnmbott Ooanty, Ohm, to Mk 



Sham, Michael, redded to Imi Ooanty, B. a, to 1884, aged eighty- 

dx. 
gbedeere, Jacob, F1nley*s company ; killed by the Indians mr Potter's 

Field, Centre Ofc, Jnly 24, 1778; had serred nnder Morgan at 



Bb^riook,Bilward t dl^toBo«Ocraat7 > Obto,r«b.ll f inft l «CMl»txty. 

•In** 
S bflh aa M w r t Pmr ( r od d id to Westmoreland Ooanty to MM. 
Shooter, Martto. 

ftuooi, Henry, Jon* IS, 1770, Hnffhagle's company. 
Smith, Henry, redded to Boah' Ooanty, LH, to 1834, aged dxty-nJ ne. 
Smith, John, St., redded to Frederick Ooonty, Va, to 1884, aged ninety. 
Smith, John, id, redded to Westmoreland Ooonty to 188ft. 
.Smith, John^M, from Mifflin Ooonty; to Onrry*s oompany, Octobar, 

1777; re-eaL fron Third Pennsylrnnm, Oapt Cook's; taken and 

aealpad at Tasoarawaa. 
fltool. Thomaa. 

Stephen, Patrick, Oapt Kilgorc*a company, October, 1777. 
Stewart, Charles. 
Stewart, Frances. 
Stewart, SameeL 



Angaat, 1770; raaVSed In Waahtogton County to 1828. 



Stokaly, 



Stabbs, Bobert 

Button, Derid. 

Swift, John. 

Taggert, William, trana. to Invalid Corps, Jaly, 1780. 

Tea, John. 

Tharp, Parry, redded In Marion County, Ky, in 1884. 

Tnrnar, Wllttam, In Stokely'a company. Sept 17, 1778-79; redded In 

Ocaaellevllle, layette Co, In 1886, aged eighty-one. 
Tweedy, George. 
Tan Boreo, Thomaa, Fln)ey*B company; aenred at Saratoga; killed by 

the Indiana near Potter's Fort, Centre Co., Jaly 24, 1778. 
Tanghn, Joaeph, enl. In Oapt Samnel Moorfaead's company, April 24, 

1778; aenred two yeara and eix month*; then drafted into Oapt 

Miller's, and •erred afx months; redded in Half-Moon township, 

Centre 0*, to 1822, aged sixty-two. 
Tomer, Peter, Invalid Corps, Aug. 2, 1778. 



Woods, John, trana. to Inralld Corpa. 

Wyatt, Thomaa, pro. ensign, Dec 21, 1778; ahoalder-bone broken at 
Brsndywlne. 

OorpormL 
Ward, Matthias. 



Whitman, John. 



Wagoner, Henry, 1778-78; resided la OamberUnd Ooaaty In 1819, 

WeJue, Mlehaei, deaerted Angaat, 1778. 

Waters, Joseph, 1778-79. 

Wataon, John, Jaly 4, 1777. 

Wearer, Adam, 1778-79, Fthmrs* oompaay; resided in W« 

Ooaaty to 1881. 
Wharton, William, resided to Pendleton Ooanty, Ky, to 1884, aged 

dghty-etrea. 
WUkey, Derld, deaerted Angaat, 1778. 
Wilkle, Edward. 
Wilkinson, William. 

Williams, John, Invalid Carps, Ang. t, 1779. 
Willlama, Lewis, redded to Mnaktognm Ooanty, Ohio, to 1884, aged 

ninety-two. 
WUHama,Thossaa,kfned to action. 
Wilson, George, Oapt Heftmgle* company, October, 1777. 
Wneon, William, redded to Trumbull Ooanty, Ohm, to 1890, aged sixty 

dght 
Wlakler, Joaeph. 

Wolf; Philip, reamed In Bedford Ooanty In 1790, 
Wyatt, Thomas, pro. sergeant 
Wyllie,Owen. 
Wynn, Webster. 

BOLL OP OAPT. JOHN jOLABK'S COMPANY. 
« In a detachment from Fauna, line, Oammandad by Stephen Bayard, 
Bag, Lt-Oalo., for the months of Fab, March, A April, 1788." 



Clark, John. 




Peterson, Gebel. 




Crawford, John. 




Bryaon, 8amueL 




Breriy, MichL 




McCllne,John. 


a ** Hl * 


Baker, Mtehi. 




BUke, Will*. 






Mjor. 


Lee,W». 






Cbryorofa. 


Gladwin, John. 




Jonston, Peter, dtoch. March 17, 1788. 


McAfee, Math*. 




Marmon, George. 






Dntmmmt, 


Kidder, Benjamin. 




Bd wards, Johnson. 






tym. 


Bond, John. 




Kenny, Peter. 






rtiwtim. 


Amberson, Johnston. 


Girdler, James. 


Atchineon, Joseph, deserted Sept 7, Harmon, Conrad. 


1788. 


Hohaley, Biahard. 


Biggert, Bobert 


Hntohinson, John. 


Boothe, George. 


Jones, Benjm. 


Cardwell, Joseph, deserted April 1, Kerne, Godfrey. 


1783. 


Kerr, Daniel. 


Garinger, Martin. 


Landers, Darid. 


Oexty, Rich*. 


Lingo, Henry. 


Gssteel, Semi. 


Loess, Henry. 


Chalmers, And*. 


Maxwell, James. 


Clark, James. 


McAnley, Edward. 


Conner, John. 


McCristsll, MichL 


Conway, Felix. 


MoGlll, James. 


Cripps, John. 


McGolre, Andrew. 


Dinnis, MiohaeL 


Mercer, George. 


Dinnison, James. 


Miller, Isaac. 


Dixon, Willm. 


Mooney, Patrick. 


Dorongh, John. 


Morrison, Bdward. 


Foosbrook, John. 


Murphy, MichL 


Glbeon, Henery. 


Ox, MiohaeL 
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Parker, Aeries. 



Shtrk>ch \ EdwoJil, p r ls oaorof war; 

joined Feb. 5, 17W. 
Smith, John. 
Steed, James, deserted fTth Man*, 

1788. 



Stout, Charles. 
Thorpe, Perry. 
Wharton, Wlttm. 
Wlllsoo, WlUm. 
Winkler, Joseph Y. 



APPENDIX "M." 



BXTBACT8 FBOM THE 



xnn.1 

OF TBI BOABD OF WAS. 



J&rdk»,lTn.- Moses Toons wm directed to pay Oapt. Joseph Mit- 
chell £40, for amo*tof Blankets appraised for the on of his company of 
the First Batt*n of Westmoreland Militia ; £26 of wbioh to bo charged 
^Congress. 

Moses Toting wm dlreoted to pay Captain Pomeroy £10 16 a, for 
Blankets appraised for tho not of his oompany, of OoL Lochry'B Weet- 
inoreland Bett'n 4 of wh. to bo charged to Congress for 4 Blkts. lost 
In actual service, the reoneindcr being delivered Into the State store, and 
taken at tho asmralssmsnt 

Moses Toong waa directed to pay tho following Persons of OoL 
Loohry*s Be*X<* Westmoreland Militia, for Blankoti appraised for 
tholr rospoctlvo oompanios, £ of wh. to bo ohargod to Congress for 
Blks. loot In aotnal servioe : 



Oepttn John Shields, 


£0 


7s. 


44. 


Gaps. Alex'r Thompson, 


19 


0*. 


0* 


Caps. John Perry, 


6 


Is. 


Od. 


Ce^ Robert Knox, 


18 


2s. 


64. 


Qtpt. Samuel Shannon, 


m 


Oi. 


84. 



Moom Toong was dlroeted to pay JamoB Moor* £1 for 6 days* servftoe 
In taking no*r of aasoutatsrs la Donegal Township, Westmoreland 
County, to be ohargod to Congress. 

More* FT, 1777, M oon Toong wat dlreoted to pay Oapt. Beard, of 
Westmoreland County, 8 Battalion, £81 8 0, for subsistence of 47 men, 
to be ohargod to Congress. 

OOL BloM Dallam wae wqnss t td to pay Oapt. Joieph Hnostoa * Moot 
Thoa, Mejon, of Weitiaof eland MHHIa, £86 17 8, for their wages as oh* 
oera while on their search from Bono * Back, they having received pay 
aa Prlvatss while at ©amp. 

Mr. Motel Toong waa dlreoted to pay George Hendry £464 6 for 1 
001 of eptrtt per man per day, *» 808 men of Orioiiel Loehry VBattalton 
of Westmoreland MWtk,for 60 daye at 64. per Gill, to be charged to 



Toong wat directed to pay Colonel John 
of an Exprott tent by the Committee of 
to the late Contention, for Armt * Am- 



4pr*7,1777<-Mr. 
Proetor £18 0, for 
the County of 



Map SB, 1777<— An order waa drawn on Mr. HesMtt, In favour of Oapt 
Mlohael Huffnagle, of the Kfchth Penna. Regiment, for 800 Dollars, to 
beobargedtoOoLDenLBroedhted. 

OAPT. MOSES 0AB801T8 RANGING COMPANY, 
/nprofl */ CupA Moses Oweon's O ww p tnf o/ W tttm m t l m i Omntj, to 
ronft on OejVouSJirs, JU* SO, 1776, to An** Ma, m«. 



Carson, M oats. 

Flnley.John. 

■err, Joseph. 

Beetty, Joseph. 
Barry, James. 
Bart, Patrick. 
Byerloy, Frauds. 
CUrk, John. 
Crawford, Bob. 
Cronifeyer, Lawrence. 
Darragh, W". 
Dnworth, John. 
Font, Matthias. 
Hall, James. 
Hutton, John. 
Hughy, Thomas. 
Jolly, Lake. 
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Sonrad, Alexander. 



Jones, Ben. 



Long, Matthew. 
Long, George. 
Madden, James. 
McGen, John. 
MoAflee, Matthew. 
McBrlde, Henry. 
Nailer, John. 
Sampson, Thos. 
SUlt, Peter. 
Sampson, W». 
Sloan, David. 
Toong, W». 



OAPT. TH0MA8 STOKELTO COMPANY. 
Jfojtoi 4e tee Oom& of W7ojono reined. 



Cnptoia, 



Stokely, Thomas, Feb. 10, 1781, 

Oommings, John. 
Hooper, WllUam. 

Albridge, John. 

Beetty, John. 

Borne, John. 

Batter, John. 

Crossly, John. 

French, Arthur. 

Gibson, John. 

Hesmy, David Honey Bee. 



Justice, Peter. 
McDonald, James. 
Mars, WllUam. 
MlUer, MJoheeL 
Murphy, Patrick. 
Patton, Isaac. 
Fhesson, John. 
Trlndle,John. 
Watson, Robert. 



APPENDIX "N." 

[See Chapter XIX.]' 
PABT OF THB TOHOGANIA COUNTY RECORDS. 
(Fnosi Amirnix to Ton SnouLAn Histost, bt Judos Jans YnnoH.) 
The following are the M gentlemen justices" who "swore Into** their 
oommlssiont : Joseph Beelor, Joseph Rocket, John Campbell, John Gan- 
non, Isaac Cox, William Crawford, John Campbell, Zaohariah OonneU, 
John Decamp, Thomas Freeman, Benjamin Frye, John Gibson, William 
Goo, William Harriaon, Benjamin Klrkendall, John McDowell, John 
McDonald, George MoOormlck, Oliver Miller, Samuel Newell, Dorsey 
Pentecost, Matthew Richie, James Rogers, Thomas Smallman, Andrew : f 
Swearengen, John 8tephenson, George Vallandlngham, Edward Ward, 
Joshna Wright, and Richard Teates. And the foUowing did not ** swear . 
in": nomas Brown, James Blackiston, John Oarmlohael, Benjamin 
Harrieon, Jacob Haymaker, Isaac Leet, 8r^ James McLean, Isaac Meeeon, 
John Nerille, Philip Roes, and Joseph Vance. 
Cbr*.— Doreey Pentecost; Deputy, Ralph Bowker. 
Saer^/l— WilUam Harrieon (Ieaac Leet hit deputy), George McOormiok 
(hit deputies, Hugh 8terUng, Joseph Beelor, Benjamin Tan Metre, 
an d John Lemon ), and Matthew* Ritchie (John Sutherland, deputy). 
Oneitv LtontoaanX^Dorsey Penteoost. 
Odk mt* . John Cannon, Itaac Cox, John Stephenson. 
Attorn**.— George Brent, William Harrison, Samuel Irrin, Philip Pen- 



Layisletorar-John Campbell, William Harrison, and Matthew Ritchie. 

ADDITIONAL BXTRACT8 FROM THB RECORDS OF THB TOHO- 
GANIA OOUNTT COURT, HELD UNDER AUTHORITY OF VIR- 
GINIA IN SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Stocks and Wmrrara-Poar. 
1777, June 26th.— Ordered, that the sheriff cause to be erected a pair 
of stocks and a whipping-post in the oourt*bouee yard by next court. 

Ooust Hkld in a Pbitatb RxaxnaKoa. 
1777, August 26th.— Ordered, that for oonrenienoe of sitting and ex- 
pediting business, that the court be adjourned to the house of now occu- 
pied by Andrew Heath. 

Exalt Bum. 
Same day.— Ordered, that the oourt be adjourned until to-morrow 
morning six o'clock. 

A Wooam'b Wasxb ron Ojix Tkak, Ohm Thousand Pounds or Tosaooo. 
1777, Augutt 26th.— Darid McClnre, by hie attorney, complains that 
Sarah Brusling, an Indented serrant, was delirered of a bastard child 
within her said time of terrice, and the said Sarah Bruiting being called 
came Into court and confessed to the charge. It it therefore ordered by 
the court, that the said Sarah Brusling doth serve her said master the 
term of one whole year from the tenth day of October next (being the 
expiration of her terrice by indenture) to reimburse her said master for 
his lorn and trouble for the same, or that she pay her said master the 
snm of one thousand pounds of tobacco in lieu of said service. 
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Piimtni OearniKo in Font Pm. 
» day .—Thai any prisoner or prisoners the sheriff have shall be 
I in tha guard or mm other room la Fort Pitt, wttfc the sjmsAss- 
oeace of Geu. Hand, aatll such time as a propor gaol en be p soilded 
Jbr the county. 

How Watex-Muxs Wm Built. 

1777, September SSd.-Upou tho petitfoa of Adam W lckoeehnm . net- 
ting forth that ha U desirous of bulMlag a water-mill oo Mingo Creek, 
about thruo-quarters of smile from the mouth, und that ha owaa all tha 
lands that will ba sflhcted or overflowed by the building of the eeld mill : 
It to therefore considered by tha ooort that the eeld Adam Wloharaham 
have leave to build and oompto^a mill at tha plaoa aforcceid. 

Sumo day.— Upon tha petition of Adam Truman, netting forth that 
ha is desirous of building a mill at the mooth thereof, and preying an 
order to view and oondamn ona aora of land on tha oppoalta ekle of the 
araak to ssJdFromeo*s land Jbr that purpose. Ordered, that the eheriff 
ha eommandad to anmmon twelve food and lawful freeholder! of the 
vicinage to meat oo the premises aforsssid, and being lot sworn ehall 
dfllfantly view and examine the mid lands which may be effected or 
laid under water by the building eald mill, with the timber and conveu- 
lanees thereof; and that they report the name to nest evert nnder their 
hands and seels, with the trne value of the one aora of land petitioned 
for, and of the damage done to tin* party holding the farm. 



APPENDIX "0." 



[Bee Chapter XXI.] 
Tha following Interesting papers relate to the frontiem of Weatmora- 
kmd daring tha Bnvoletion: 

A. LOCHBT AND JOHN M00B1 TO THOMAS WHABTON, PBESI- 
DINT COUNCIL OP SAFETY, 1776. 

WnsTMoaaueaa Oowtt, 26th Dec, 1776. 

8m,— By the femoral of Col. Maokay from the Kittening, the frou- 
teers of this County is laid open and exposed to the Mercy of a faithless, 
anoertein Savage Enemy, and we are Inform'd by Andrew McFarland, 
Esq., who Uvss at the Kittening, that he le mneh afraid that the Min- 
go* will plunder the Country, and that he will not think himself Safe 
If there is not a Company of Man Stationed there, and If he Bemoves a 
mimhsT mora of the Inhabitants will follow. 

By order of the Connoil of July 16, 1776, Col. Brodhead's regiment 
was lnolnded in those enumerated for the frontier detenee (Archives F. 
S^voLvJLoufi). 

ABOHIBALD LOCHBT TO PBBSIDBNT WHABTON, 1777. 
WnmiOKBLAim, ye 20th May, 1777. 

Hoxoxxo Sin,— On my arrival On the forth of April I found thle 
County In a Confused situation. The Alarm of Simpsons Being Kill'd 
and Moorhens! being Missing, Struck such Terror on the minds of the 
People that tha fruntaars Walre Entirely need Into the Hart of the 
Settlement and a greats Numbers Over the Mountains. In Order to Put 
a stop to tha Peopels Entirely Evacuating the Oonntery I Ventured to 
Basse Sixty Men and Stationed them On the fron tears Between two licks 
ami tha Mouth of BJakameaitus In fore Dtvltions nnder the oommand 
of Vo flunasinSend Two Lleuts, Which covered that frontier eo well that 
fhe People era In general Oon Back to their Plantatione en* foil to their 
Labours. I flatter Myaalf When your Excellency Is BnformM What 
Benneflt them Baingers Ham Been to this Destrest frontier, yon Will 
Nat Heeltate One Moment In Allooing them to Be Paid By the 8tate— 
they are Engaged fbr two Months If not aooner Discharged By Bregedear 
General Hands Order and Promised the same Pay and Bations of Conti- 
nental Troops. Whioh if your Excellency Will Pleeee to, Alow the 
favour W1U Be Eeknowledgsd By the fruntaars In general and In Par- 



By your ExceUeanoys most Obedn't Humble Servt, 
Favour^ By A. Loobkt. 

Cot John Proctor. 
LIEUT. ABOHIBALD LOCHBT TO PRESIDENT WHABTON, 1777. 
Hononxn 8m,— The Distressed situation of our Country is such, that 
we hare no Prospect But Dlsolatloa and Distraction, ths whole oounty 
On the North side of the Bode from the Alegany Mountains to ths 
Bfver is all kept oloee in forte; and can get no subslstanoe from their 
Plantations; they hare made application to us requesting to be pnt 
nnder Pay and BeCelve Bartons, and as we could ass no other way to 
keep the People from flying A Letting the country be eraoquiated we 



were OWWged to adopt them measures ( Bo q no oting your Excellency to 
airs the necessary orders to enable ue to put them In Execution If theee 
very measures Is Net adopted I eer no other Method that can eecure tha 
People from giving up the Country, theee People while they support 
theee fruntear Posts are eattrely eerrlng the PaWJck) A certainly can* 
aot oootinue Long eo to do unless supported by the Publics. 

Lieut Cot Charles Campbell end fore other pereone le meide Prisoners 
on tha waters of Blackleigs creek, fore other men kill'd and scalped 
near the name place, one men killed near Wallacee fort on Ounnossoeh, 
Elsven other Pereone kilPd end scalped at Palsssrs fort, near Logonear 
easongat which is Eaalgn Weeds st the Place where Col. Campble was 
sssid Prisoner, fore reakely Proclamations wees left by the 8avagee 
from the Governor of Detroit Bequeeting all Pereone to come to him, 
or any other of the Garrieoos occupied by His Majesties Troops and they 
should Bsosl ve Pay A Lodgings ss they rank with us, svsry Private Person 
for enoooragessent to have 900 Acres of Land. In short there Is every 
few Days there le not some murder oommitted on eome part of our frun- 
tean (If your Excellency would Pleeee to adopt our measure* and give 
the necessary orders for Putting them Into Execution : I Hoop with 
Divine assistance ws shall be able to Hold the countery till we are en- 
abled by the more Effectual Msashnre that Is carrying an Expedition 
In their country) we have likewise Ventured to erect two Stocked* 
forts at Logenear and Hennahe Town at the Publick expense, with a 
Store Houee In each to eecure Both Publick and Private Property in 
and Be a place of Betreat fur the suffering fruntears In oase of need- 
ceesity which I flatter myeelf will meet with your Excellancys appro- 
bation, and Belgs Leave to subscribe myeelf 
Tour Excellency* 

most obliged most 

Hamble servt, 

A. Locust, leant. 

WaamonxLAKU, ye 4th Movr. 1777. 

COUNCIL OP SAFETY TO DELEGATES IN C0NGBE88. 
In CoonoiL or Satxtt, 

Ls nosey, 14th November, 1777. 

Sin,— This council Is applied to by the people of the oounty of Wsst- 
nwreland, In thle Oomsaonwaalth, with the seost slarmlag oompUinta 
of Indian depcedetioee. The letter, of which the Inclosed is a copy, will 
give you sums idea of their present situation. 

We are further informed by verbal accounts that an extent of sixty 
aslles bee been evacuated to the oevages, full of stock, com, hogs, and 
poultry ; that they have attacked Palmer's fort, shout seven miles distant 
from Fort Ligonler, without su c c ess ; and, from the information of White 
Eyre and other circumstances, it is feared Fort Ligonler bee by this time 
been attacked. There is likewise reeeon^to fear the ravages will extend 
to Bedford and along the frontier. We ehall order out the militia of 
Bedford County, und take each other stops as may be immediately nccce- 
sary for ths relief of those settlements, but ws find they are greatly defi- 
cient In the articles of arms, and especially ammunition and flints. In 
Fort Ligonler, when our informants left it, there was not mors than forty 
pounds of powder and fifteen pounds of lead ; flints are sold at a dollar 
a piece. 

We must beg the assistance of Congress in theee articles. Arms we 
dare hardly aek, but ammunition and flints ws hope may be supplied by 
Congress both to Westmoreland and Bedford ; end we must also entreat 
the atteution of Congress to ths general defense of the frontier. We 
know not the situation of Gen. Hand, his forces, or his views; but ws 
have reserved ths militia of Bedford and Westmoreland for the purpose 
of co-operating with him In thoee parts of ths 8tates and the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Thomas Galbraith will call on you in a few days on his way 
to Ligonler, the supplies should be furnished to him from Carlisle, to be 
carried from thenoe on pack-horses. He will explain more at large their 
situation, and it might not be amiss to communicate to him what may 
be expected from Gen. Hand, as well as what Congress shall direct— 
JrdUeer, F. S., vi. S. 

ABOHIBALD LOCHBT TO PBESIDENT WHABTON, 1777. 
WasTMOnsLAirn, y« 6th Decern., 1777. 
HoHMoaxn Sin,— I wrote to your Excellency by Col 1 . Shields, giving 
a State of the Bavages Committed by the Indians on the Inhabitants of 
this Oounty ; they have still Continued to Destroy and Burn Houses, 
Barns, and Grain, as you will see more Particular in a Patetion from the 
People which he Declared, as you may see His Letter of the 18th Octo- 
ber; if our Measures Had not been adopted, I am very certain there 
would not been Many Persons on the North Side the Create Boade now 
[i.*., he means the Forbeo or Hannastown road], if there Is not Store 
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In Spring Ussy meat aactoabtodly Leave the 
Cunntou ; they Have — Salt to Lay Up Meat, of which there inpnto 
floaty, their Grain ie ell Bant* A De s troy* on the Worth of Cunneseoch ; 
If there le Mo Store of Frovhuoa tor Next nmmr, end the People Hln- 
drod from Oerttag Spring Crone the Ooaatory Ir undoubtedly Broke up. 
The Plea wc Have adopted Hm Bom Pat In Execattoa at the Bxpeoce of 

• fowladtvidaele, which oral Ba Long OoutJaaod without aapportad by 
tha Pabttek. I Bara Seat are Indian laalpa tokea by Ona of oar 

adad by OolL Berr, Ooll. Parry, Coll. ftoaUh, A 
, Botag to the Hooufrorabto Assembly , Praying BeUcff 
(Mysttaattoa Haw Braa OHtkai; Q a a ae r al Haad repaired mora men 
•baa I aaald F a mabi y faraiah from Two BataUooa, which la all I aaa 
P a rt ial to Hara jartaMettaa orar, aa aoat of tha aneotttod Boaadary 
botwceatbtoStato end Virginia.) I oeat Oi» Hendrcd Men for the Ea- 
aafJttaa, aamaaf them Baaabad tha Oeaaeral at fort Pitt, tha Eemeln- 
darwaa Hapt by His Order, at tha earns tlma tha froateareof Oar Ooaaty 
Lay Jbaaaad to tha Marry of tha Savages ; Hot a Man oa Oar froatoars 
to tha Aligoeia Error, Except a tow at tort Henna, oa 
I Pay. IwaaoMMrMbytha Advtoeof tha 

* other PHaotpal Poofto of the Ooaaty, to adapt tha aaaaaaraal 
Ienna Beam to yoar Bnoelleaeyx I Be ej aastod Qcoacral Han<rs ap p rob a 
ttoa oa tha Plan, Yolentoarc in tha Aotton. Tha Aottoa Hapaad Bear. 
Wtttaatag, thay Batoook Six Home tha fences Had Takaa from tha 
entering frunteare, Jbr Enoourgomont to other Partye I Hoop yoar Es> 
otHaacy wfll make a BotaMatton tor there Scalps, And eabaorlbe myeelf, 
efe, Ac Am. LoommT. 

— Jroafoi, F. 8., rt 6S. 
PBBUDBirT WHABTON TO COL. ABOHIBALD LOOHBT. 
I* Cousau, LAJfoaarn, Deoember 26, 1777. 
fta,— Altho' It Ir not anderetood that tha Expeaoe of supplying the 
MOttle with p r or fcj toa a, walla they are eaaaged la the service of tha 
TJatted Steam, to to ftdlaa thli State la parttoalar, Tet Ora aoU deairone 
ef doiaf everything la their power hare aeat yoa, by Ooloael John 
Praetor, tha earn of ire hundred poands, to parahaaa provisions with. 
It la expected that the provisions be purchased on the loweet terms and 
at tret hands. I am, air, yoar Tory humble servant, 

Thomas Wmabtow, Juim, JVajt 
— Jraiton, F. e\» vol vt MS. 

ABOHIBALD LOOHBT TO PBE8IDENT WHABTON. 

WarrHoasLAJin, May 18, 1778. 

Hosmn Srnr- Agreeable to yoar BxoelleneJes jLnetraetlone I do hereby 
read yoa a Jast end True Betura ef the Publick Arme In our ooanty 
whtoh I hare In my oare. 

76 atoad I purehaced myeelf ; 27 Stand I received of tha MUitla that 
went to the Jersey from thai County In the year 1777; 78 Stand I re- 
ceived by Coin John Shields, and Ool. Hayei Informe me of 80 Stand 
balaff oa the Way, net yet oome to Hand, whtoh la in all fM Stand ; but 
whan we Beduoe 18 Stand that we lost by the Bnemy, and 8 Carried 
away by Dese rte rs, there remain 888 stand. There le a Ooneldereble 
anaabar of Old English Masksts, which QenU 8t. Clair formerly had in 
hto oare, belonging to this State, and Dietrlbuted in thie County ; they 
are all Unfit tor eervtoe and hard to be Collected, at the Pereon that 
rinsisMlh them Is ander Obligation by Bond to Beturn them to Oea*l 
Suktor [St Glair?!. The Armeor theaxatof them maybe Repaired fit 
tor Garrisons. My Notice ie ebort, the Anne Private Property I cannot 
assart, tho* they are Exceeding Scarce, Tet, Notwiths t and in g I can Pur- 
ehasa some from the Poor, dl e tr eemd by the Bnemy, but not without each. 

Oa the 88th Aprile the Indiana came into the Settlement at and about 
WaOaee'e tort. Attested SO of our men whtoh was Beconnoitering the 
woods, aad killed 8 of oar Men, and wounded Capt. Hopkins slightly, 
and we loot 9 gune. 

Ia abort, I am eorry to inform you that the Frontiere of thie County 
le more Distressed by Beacon of thie Last 8orlmmage than they ever 
were before, aa by appearance there wee a larger Body of the Enemy 
than erer before appeared at once, and with much more Vigour; the 
Gnat Bead Ir now the frontier, and being dlempolnted In their Expeeta- 
ttone of an Early Campaign Into the Indian Country, I am Sorry to In- 
form yoa that I doubt a General Evacuation of the Poete on the frontiere 
(fort Pitt only Excepted), on the flret or next appearance or Attact or 
each a body of the Enemy. I am alao to Inform you that fines Laid in 
thie County on Delinquent! (tho* etriot meeeuree ere need) I hare on Be- 
eoived £60, and all the Publick money I hare ever Beoeived I haTe paid 
for Quae, SabsUtatee, and other Publick Ueee, as will appear per ace't 
at Settlement, aad In the Interim I beg leave to rubecrlbe myeelf, etc. 

A. Lockbt. 
— Aro»*tos,F.8.,vi.496. 



Gee. Mcintosh, Ja a letter to OoL Loahry,datoa Fort Pitt Jen. 29, 
1779, seye, M I em Jaet informed that Capt Clark, of the Eighth Penn- 
eylTania Regiment, who was aeat to command an escort to Fort Laurens, 
aa he wee returning with a aergaant and fourteen men, three milee thie 
■Ida of that fort, was attacked by 8tmoa Girty and a party of Mingoeo, 
who killed two of our men, woaaded four, aad took one prieoner. I 
em alao informed that a large party o/ the eame people ere set off to 
otrlkc the iahabitante about Ligoaier aad Black Lag [Black Lick] Creek, 
aadaead you thie express to Inform you of it that you may acquaint tha 
neighborhood, and ba upon your guard."— ArcMtm, F. 8., vii. 173. 

Capt Joseph Brwin, In acommuntoattoa to PreaideBt Bead, dated at 
Hannaetown, July 80, 1779, aaya, ** la obedience to the ordere of the 
Council, with infinite peine and dUBculty I hare enlieted forty-five men 
for the eenrtoe of our frontiere, and have them now at the ptoee of their 
deetination and endeavouring to be eerviceable to the dietreeeed inhab- 
itants. 

*Ae an oflloer in the eervtoe of our State, I ehould be guilty of the 
highest neglect werel not to Inform Oooncfl of the hardehlps I have 
enoounterod, and I fear without the aasJatanoo of Council it wfll be no 
hard task to tell what my poor men are to eaflar. 

^Destitute of the reeouroM of the pubhc etoree, I have now theee 
men on your frontiere totally deetltuto of blankets, ehoee, and every 
neoeamry doathing I Gaae we have, but those we have are the refuge 
[re>a*f f] of the military etore at Fort Pitt ; and to eum up the whom, 
we are nearly destitute of every necessary.** 

In a postscript he adde that hie subaltern officers who had been flret 
appointed for that eervtoe bad declined their appointments, and that 
Ool. Lochry, agreeable to former instructions, had nominated John 
Jameson first lieutenant aad Henry Armstrong eecond lieutenant 

Col. Lochry, in a letter to President Bead, dated Hannaetown, July 20, 
1779, aaya, "All the arme we had have been constantly In actual eer- 
vtoe, and by militia deeertere and amlgraate, when we loot a stand of 
arme we loot the man. What few arme we have still left are so out of re- 
pair that they are almost ueelees, and It ie out of my power to get them 
repalsed in thie quarter. 

u The two oompaalee raleed by GenL McIntonVe ordere are nearly com- 
pleated and are now at Kittanning or scouting in that neighbourhood; 
but I am eorry to inform you that times will shortly expire, eo that It 
will be n ece ss ar y for Council to give directions concerning them.** 



COL. JOHN PBOCTOB TO PRESIDENT WHABTON. 

WasmoBKLAvn Couvtt, Aprr. ye SO, 1778. 
HotmonmSia: 

I an in greeit need of a larg eum of Caah. I hops you will oend me 
by the Balrar, Mr. George Hendry, fours thousand Pounds if Posable ; 
he ie a eafe Hand, and what Ever eum you, eend me by him I will be an- 
swerable for. I would a ben Down myself, but thought it unsafe to lave 
Home at this time. 

Sir, I am able to inform you that Capt. Alexander McKee with serin 

other Yilons Is gon to the Indians, and slnoe there le a sergt and twenty 

od men gon from Pittsburgh of the Soldiers. What may be the fate of 

this County God only knowee, but at Prleent it wears a most Dismal 

aspect. I am, sir, etc., 

Jorv Pnooroa. 
—Ankkm, P. 8., vol. vi. 446. 

In an answer to this letter (ibid. 458), May 2, 1778, the Council cent 
£3600, which they hoped was sufficient to pay off the arrearages. 

THOMAS SCOTT TO T. MATLACK, 8ECBETABT TO THE COUN- 
CIL, PHILADELPHIA. 

WrmroBKLAHO, Aug. 1, 1778. 
. . . The Indians have made eeveral breaches on the inhabitants of 
tote in different parts of this country. Capt Miller, of the 8th Penna. 
Begt with a party of nine men, chiefly Continental soldiers, were 
Bringing grain from ths Neighborhood to a Fort called fort Hand, about 
14 miles north of Hennas Town, on the seventh of last month, and on 
thsir return were surprised by a party of Indians, who ley In wait for 
them, and killed the Capt A seven others.— Archive*, F. 8., vi. 673. 

PRESIDENT BEED TO BOARD OF WAB, 1779. 
Inclosed we eend you a copy of a Letter forwarded to us by the Lieu- 
tenant of Westmoreland County, with the information that In Pursuance 
thereof two companies of 60 msn each are nearly complete, A to serve 
for 6 months, with a Bequest that the Appointments of the Officers may 
be oonflrmed A the Men pnt under the asms Footing as other temporary 
Troops are. We have delayed any Answer because we were not ac- 
quainted with Genl. McIntosh*s powers. But as the Frontiere are in a 
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Mt deplorable OsadMoa ft we and H eery dMoalt to glee them ewset- 
i flsnhliini by Militia, wt tar* eoacreded to support 4 Ooulmooi 



m Mdi a BeawlsttloB of tOO wfiMft to 
i the troops on the pripani Bxpodltlon. We And it lmpreetioabee 
to eoarpty with this Diami to any mmm * the Period of S 
being too abort for reel esrrioe hare eaeouraged these temporary 
meate m beiag mare p o tmaaant 4 producing better Troops. W« nad 



I Including the A Companies already ordarad by Congress, there wiU 
he aboat 700 mea lasted on tbU Plaa in Weetmoreland aad Mortham- 
norland, aad probably Badford may follow tha Bxample; If ao tbay wUl 
make up 800 at least.-- ft. J rot osss, Tit 404. 



APPENDIX "P." 

[See Chap. XXIV.] 

(1.) TO ahow tha cetlmatloo la which Brady wm hald by Gee. (thaa 
ookmal) Brodhaad we glee a few extracts from his correspondence, found 
among tha PcanaylTanla Archives : 

COL. D. BBODHBAD TO PBBBIDKNT RBBD, lt»0. 
Oapt Brady with Are bmo aad two Dalawara Indiaat att oat for Ben- 
daaky with a rlew to brlog off a British priaonar or some Indlaa sculps. 
Oaa of hit Indiaat loft him aad ratarnad to thla placa sick or eowardly. 
Ha hat baan oat tan days, aad in ai many mora I aspect him back again, 
if ha it fortunate. I bag leere to racommand Capt Brady to tha notlot 
of tha Hon. Xx. Oonndl at an excellent officer, and I sincerely with ha 
may not leere tha tanrica for want of tha promotion ha hat merited. 

8AMX TO 8AMX. 

Fob* Pitt, Jane 80, 1780. 
Cent-Lieut Brady hatjnat ratarnad from flaadntky. Hatookprtoo- 
nan two yonng tqnawt within a mOa of thair principal Tillage. One of 
tham affactod her atoape after eix dayt march, the other he brought to 
Ooasntky, where he met aerea warriors, who had taken a woman and 
child off Ohartlere Creek. He flr»d at the captain and kiUed him, and 
bat brought In the woman aad the Indian*! scalp, bat the tqnaw made 
her eaaapa at the tame time. When Capt Brady flrad at the Indian he 
had only three mea with him, and bat two ronndt of powder. He wat 
out 82 dayt, 6 of which he wat quite destitute of provleions of any kind, 
bat ha hat brought hit party tafe to hit place. 

THB TBIAL OF GAPT. BBADY. 

(8.) On Monday last, the 80th of thlt month (May., 1788), a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer aad Gaol Delivery, and of Nlai Prlus, for the oounty 
of Alleghany wat held at thlt place (Pittsburgh) by the chief Justice and 
Judge Testes. 

The only criminal buainott that came before the Judget wee the trial 
of Oapt Samuel Brady, who, when the Judget were laat here, had been 
Indicted for murder, In killing certain Indiana, near the mouth of Bearer 
Creak, in the tpring of the year 1701. 

It wat proTad to the satisfaction of the oourt that, notwithstanding 
tha traatlet of Fort Stanwix, Mcintosh, Muskingum, nnd Miami, which 
established peace between the Indians aad the people of the United 
States, and obliged the Indians to surrender ell who should commit any 
murder on our frontiers, certain banditti of them had from time to time 
Infested the western frontier, stolen home, taken boats, end murdered 
our citfaene ; that recently, before the killing of the Indbins, for which 
Brady wat now tried, tSYeral people from Ohio County, particularly 
Boggs, Pan! Biley*S family; and Mrs. Tanbnskirke, had been put to death ; 
that to pursue the Indians who had committed these murders, and to 
recover some property stolen, a party of volunteers from Ohio County, 
of whloh Brady was one, crossed the Ohio, and led by the trail of the 
Indiana towards the place where the killing happened, fired and killed 
those for whose death Brady was tried. It was proved by the oath of 
Keyaahuta, an Indian chief, that the Delawares had long before let go 
the chain, that they, the Shawanese, Ghlppewas, Ottawa*, Wyandot*, 
aad tome renegade Mlngoea, were la the battle against Gen. Harmer, 
1780. It was aleo prored that the attack and firing of Oapt Klrkwood's 
house wat by Delawares, that some of the Instances of m order and 
rapine abort mentioned were by Delaware*, that the persons killed were 
Delawares and had in their pocsamlon some of the property Just before 
taken from Ohio County, manifested an Intention of proceeding to com- 
mit other murders on our citlseno, and when fired on by those who at- 



tacked these, aad whom Obey had Just discovered, were in tha act of 
stoatag their gone; and, moreover, the relation of John HassJkea, a 
tiaa^oothoopc4,aatlttodthoooo^ofthcm 
of those very India**. 

Tha chief Jaetftoe, la a charge dittfagulebed not lam by learning thaa 
hamaaJty, espleiaed the laws of war and the right of patting enemies 
to death, urged the Impropriety of kjlllag those who might with ealety 
be takea prieoaore, aad tha b aso n sas of killing women, lamented that 
any acts of ootrage by oar oitiaeat ahouM oeosaton retaliation on th em 
set ▼«; batetatlag that, la hit apiaton, the Iadlaaa killed ware hostile, 
directed, if the jury ooaoarred la Me opinion, of whloh he had ao doubt, 
they should aaqait tha prieoaer without leering the bar. Tha Jury did 
so, and the court ordered Capt Brady to be dieoaarged on payment of 
fees.— Xetar daJed Pttataraa, S5th May, 1788. 

la remtleu to tha testi mon y of Guyasutha, or Kyaahuto, in thesonse 
the lato Jamas Boss, Be*, who wat Brady * oouneel, toM a ee»raeterletle 
ttory. The teetimoey of that Indian wee so rery strong la mror of the 
deteadaat that even hit oouneel wat abashed. After the trial wae over 
ha spoke to Guyaaatha, and rather expressed hit enrpruw e4 the decided 
tone of has testimony, anon which the chief clapped his hand upon his 
breast and exelelmed, M wles J net tha Aired a/ Braepr It eeceae obvious 
tbatheeatauaared hltmtf as much sound to swear for am friend as ha 
would ha to ight in hit < 



APPENDIX «Q." 

[See Chapter XL.] 

(1.) COPT OF A MU8T1R-BOLL 
o/a Cb emaape/ UmtCdStotm Fosnetscro, Rj/Um 

Capt Mm B.A l m m m i t r , e/ las Paaasyesaaei lias, at fee 
DnHamatmfromiktdmttlmatmmtttrtdtotkeilMo/ 



o/te* 
.1811. 



No. 



Names. 



1 
8 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1ft 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 ' 
31 
32 | 
33 
34 
3ft 
36 
37 

38 l 

39 i 

40 ' 
41 
42 I 
43 
44 



John B.' Alexander. 

Christies Drum... «.. 

Peter Drum.. 

Bichard Hardin 

John Jamison........ 

Peter Fleegar.. 

Henry Hewkins ~ , 

Adam Kitrlng ~ 

Samuel Linger. 

William Richard* 

Edward Shelletls 

Jacob Goesart , 

Henry Barton , 

William Comedy 

John Collins 

Solomon Dehaven... 

Benjamin Jamison , 

Isaac Keck 

William Kerns 

Henry Miller 

Daniel Miller ~ 

Leonard Miller 

George Myers 

Samuel McLain 

John Mitchel 

Jonas Keereamer 

Jacob Pluck 

Jacob Rupert 

John Rice 

Jacob Sickafooe 

George Sickafooe. 

Frederick 8tewart. 

George Sbeffler 

William Singer 

Robert Thomson 

James Thomson 

J amen Taylor 

Adam Williams 

John Wingnrt 

Jacob Wlngart 

Abraham Wearer , 

Peter Walters 

William Vandyke..*. 

John Shlrey * 



Captain. 
Lieutenant 
Insbjn. 
Sergeant. 



Corporal. 



Drummer. 
Prirate. 



Data of Ap- 
pointment 
orBnUtt* 



To what 

TtmeBn- 

gagadorBe> 



8apt.ll,Ull 



1 A waiter employed by Capt Alexander. 
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d) mothmou. 

Qf a Asa* •/ ltaahw»lfimm reawlawe, £4>af Drugomm, under <*# Com* 
•M^e/O^/M^JCerAKeitfM BfMdr«»e/L<f*ii)r«f<N»M Cbsv 
■will if Li-l-CH. Jmmm 7. Beg, m »s ssrsles o/ tte OmMtd SUUm, 

mate Jfestasnta 1% •/ ^acuel» 1*13, wkm MWdM% dfcoAarpei el 
I to fl snsrsl Order o/ 4«f. If, 1818: 



** 


Namus. 


Bank. 


Dates of Ap- 
pointment 
,or Engage- 
ment 


To what 
Time En- 
gaged. 




Joseph Markle. 


Captain. 


July 14, ISIS 








Humphrey Fullenon 


1st Lieut. 


44 M 








Jacob Markle 


SdLieat 


Dee. 18. 1812 
Men. ft), 1813 








WpUHB Tkosausnn. — ~.. 


Coroet. 








John a PhuM.M.., M . M 
Samuel H. Dairy 


Sergeant 


Sept. 12, 1812 


Sept 12, 1813 

44 44 




tamuel Devi*. _.„... 


m 


44 M 


44 


M 




Samael Miller ^ 


« 


*t N 


44 


41 




Boberl SkeUy ,._.. 

Henry ffrtasmsn 


Corporal. 


« m 

44 .4 


M 
44 


44 




Twiei Byan......./...*.'......!! 

Bc*ert*. Griffin.. 


44 

M 


Feb. 10, 1811 
Sept 12,1812 


44 


44 

44 




Jesses Ssnltk.. ...... 


Saddler. 


14 44 


44 


44 




Oeorge Frigs... .. MMM 


Farrier. 


44 44 


44 


44 




James Alexander 


Trumpeter. 
Private. 


M M 


•4 . 


44 




John Becket.™_«....„... 


M 44 


44 


44 




Jehe Bonaott....u„ MM 


M 


M M 


«• 


44 




James Breskenrldge 


M 


Feb.23.U13 


44 


44 




Bobert Cooper........... 


M 


Sept. 12,1812 


44 


44 




Joseph Ohsmbcrs. 


m 


m « 


44 


44 




Jewel Ooaaor. ........ 


44 


M M 


44 


44 




Jobs a Ckmntsr.......^.. 

Bdward Otook™..„ ... 


44 


Men. 29, 1813 
Feb. 10, 1813 


44 


44 




Ttsntal Flensing 


* 


Sept 12. 1818 


44 


** 


KT 


Semacl H*mlrfa>a..~...."!. 


*• 


44 • u 


44 


44 


*1 


Joab TTtamim 


M 


Feb. 10, 1813 


tt 


44 


IS 
IS 


Stephen Lowry ....... ..„«„. 

Wham Lone 

William MeClurg 


M 
M 


Sept 12, 1812 

44 44 


44 
44 


44 


u 


M 


44 M 


44 


tt 


IS 


Jonathan MoChntnck 


M 


«4 44 


44 


44 


IS 


John MoOlein m . M 


44 


44 44 


44 


44 


IT 


Nathan McGrew 


44 


44 44 


44 


44 


IS 


William Miller 


M 


44 44 


44 


44 


IS 


John MoCammoot. 


M 


44 4< 


44 


U 


SO 


Isaac MoCammout~ 


M 


Feb. 10, 1813 


44 


tt 


SI 


Stephen Bowao 


44 


Sept. 12, 1812 


44 


M 


ss 


Jonathan Robeson.. .... 


** 


44 44 


44 


tt 


ss 


John Bedick 


M 


Jen. 12, 1813 


M 


44 


S4 


James Selby „.- 

Samuel Setby ...... ...... 

Samuel Stoflet M . 


H 


Sept 12, 1812 


44 


tt 


SB 
SS 


44 


Moh. 1,1813 
Sept. 12, 1812 
Feb. 10, 1813 


44 
' 44 


M 


ST 


Joeepb Byrely. .......... 


M 


44 


44 


SB 


James MeBrlde .... 


M 


44 44 


44 


U 


SB 


David Hall 


M 


44 44 


44 


44 


SO 


Samuel Bodgor..... 


•4 


Mob. 1, 1813 


44 


M 


SI 


John Gilbert 


44 


Men. 12, 1813 


44 


44 


ss 


William Keweam 


M 


Moh. 17, 1813 


44 


U 


ss 


■ThtTiat Brandt 


M 


Moh. 10, 1813 


44 


44 


84 


WllUaai Mitobell 


M 


May 1,1813 


4« 


U 


SB 


Bobert Thotnpeoo. ... 


M 


Feb. 10, 1813 


44 


44 



(8.) DOCUMENTS BELATINO TO THB WAB OF EIGHTEBN- 
TWELVE. 

HAaunuae, Sept 6, 181*. 
Bsanraasm Dam, Bag., Oootrector, Pittebnrgh : 

Sn*— The Preeldeat of tke United 8tates having required an additional 
detachment of 2000 atea from tke State of Pennsylvania to tkoat al- 
ready o r dere d into service, tke Gorernor hat tamed general orders this 
day la oeempManoe with tke eald requisition. 

Tbe data oka tat will be ooaipoeed of tke mitltto. from tke oonotfee of 
Weehington, Greene, Somereet, Bedford, Westmoreland, Fayette, Alle- 
gheny. Armstrong. Indiana, and Cambria. Ton are requested to make 
arraagements for supplying tke troops with rations on their march from 
the oountiet west of tke Allegheny to the place of rendesvous, which wfll 
Watnttakurgb,oatkeSddayof Ootobernezt You will be informed 
by tke proper officers of tke time end place from whenoe the detachment 
will oommenat their march to .the place of rendesvous. 

Tory Bespeetfully, sir, your obed't eer*t 

N. B. Boxlbav. 
F. S.— The emmes ordered to march in the shore detachment amount 



JAMBS TBIMBLB TO QBQB^l^ABMSTBOWQ . 

H^aaisauBa, Septus, 1812. 
To Oaoaaa AaMsraoao, Baa*, Inspector of the First Brigade, 13th Di- 
aton,Penna. Militia: 

Boy-Tour retura of the 22d lost cams duly to hand, and for the 
entluned I transmit commlmioiis, except for John 



Burn, Ueuteaant of the Third Company of the Sixty-third Beglmant, 
who has been oommlmtoued some.time since for the same office. 

As to Captaia MoCullough's company, I can only say that It never 
was retained into this office. Too wfll therefore sse the propriety of 
transmitting a return of his election to thie department ae early ae pos- 
sible. 

I wrote to you on the 10th of June last relative to a company of rifle- 
men, commanded by John Morrow, attached to the Second BattaUoa of 
the Nineteenth Begiment requesting you to certify that there are thirty 
men in complete uniform In his company, which has not yet been re- 
ceived. 

■ The above Information Is absolutely necessary before commissions can 
be issued for either o( the aforesaid oompsuies. • • • • 

Jauss TaocBLa. 

GENERAL 0BDEB8 (MILITIA). 

HAaaxssuuQ, March 31, 1813. 
The following Instructions are given relative to the detachment of 
Pennsylvania militia to rendesvone at Erie, on Lake Erie, to the adju- 
tant>general, his deputy, and the Brigade Inspectors of the Eleventh, 
Twelfth, and " Thirteenth" divisions of the Pennsylvania militia. The 
detachment shall be organised end officered by the adjutant-genera^ or 
by his deputy, as follows, vis.: One Colonel Oommandant (already ap- 
poiated), the inarching lieutenant-colonel, and marching major of the 
First Brigade of the Thirteenth division. ... etc From the Eleventh 
division are to be drafted 410, from the Twelfth division 100, and from 
the "Thirteenth" division 400 men, including offioers. The Brigade In- 
spectors respectively will order captains designated by law to march, 
each of them with one hundred men, Including offioers, ss aforesaid. 
The marchiDg-llentenant and two supernumerary lieutenants, to serve 
one as second, the other third lieutenant, who are to draw for rank at 
tke place of rendesvons, and the marching ensign. As it Is of the ut- 
most importance that some force be stationed at Erie as early as cir- 
cumstances will permit and at all events on the 20th day of April next, 
tke companies as soon as formed will march, as directed by the Secre- 
tary at War, by the most direct route to Erie, the place of rendes- 
vons. . . . 

JOHN KIBKPATBIGK TO NATHANIEL B. BOILEAU. 

(fle cr e faci of 8Vs Oommoim$aUk.) 
Salbm' Mills, W*STnoaXLAin> Ooustt, Feb. 10, 1810. 

Sin,— I inclose yon sundry election returns which have not been here* 
tofore transmitted: First Capt Abraham May; the first election set 
aside and May elected, which I approve. Second and third, the election 
returns of Capt Samuel MoColoughand Cant William Beynolds; both 
returns are approved by me. Both companies marched on the late call 
of the commander-in-chief. Fourth, Capt Anthony Blackburn. His 
company is said to be full, which I have also spproved. Fifth, an elec- 
tion return for the Congrulty Rifle Oompeny, which I do no* approve 
as yet The circumstances are briefly as follows : Part of this company 
had served a tour of duty at Fort Meigs, and returned, say. twenty. 
The company immediately increased, on Its return, to Its present num- 
ber. As inspector, I applied to them to march under the Governor's 
general order, which they refused, alleging that some of them had 
served ; the others that they could not be called unless they all went,— 
of course, none would go. They are, however, exceedingly anxious to 
be commissioned. I have not under these circumstances, approved their 
return as yet but leave the whole to the discretion of the Governor 
Sixth, Capt Samuel Hunter's election return I do not as yet approve, 
alleging it is not more than half-full. I have forwarded hta return, 
which osn lay over until It is ascertained whether he gets his number 
or not Seventh and Eighth, I also Inclose two returns for troops of 
boms, one for Capt John C. Plnmer, the other Humphrey Fullerton, 
captain. These returns of their election are submitted to the Governor. 
My reason for this is that the Governor seemed to disapprove of cavalry 
In his message to the Legislature at the opening of the present session. 
Of coarse, the whole is submitted to him. Capt William Mccormick's 
return, as captain of the clam militia, was forwarded In my former re- 
turns, but has been overlooked at your office. His commission is not 
come to hand. I hope you will forward it with the others that are yet 
to come. I have received end distributed all the commissions for the 
field and company officers, as far as they have made returns of their 
companies to me, except Capt. William McGormick's alone, not for* 
warded from your office as stated above. 

Accompanying this you will receive a return of all the militia of thi 
brigade. They exceed the former returns, as received from Mr. Ann. 
strong, four hundred and twelve, men. A doubt, however, remains in 
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may Ml km taken pfteee 



I te Boveenber last were Oapm. Wilson, 
hIeOullough, Md Wllttam »4jmUi. 
ra . . . I would bo much gratlacd 
If atam who ami amiun would receive their pay. Many of them were 
pear. They lsid out somnthlag bow than they eon Id tiUyw to equip 
thonmatvos, as parti ag to beoatell wiater, aad leoeive their pay, la order 
to ntoibirga a— » debts. Waaldlt be la tU psarer of tU 0ovcraer to 
pay them enemeathf I think with tuft they woald bo esttsnud. . . . 
I aai panaadal their services would W much cuskr ooeamaaded la future 
if ■■miteing like whet I hsvoiaggipm should tabs plana. 
Ita, sir, with soa tim tats of r es pect aad mti ■■» 

Yew ebcenee* Irnmble servant, Joan KnaPATaiOL. 

F.L— Iefcwferwardaretara tor Capt Bobort Campbell, which I do 
Brtasmrove. J. K. 

fbsTtlabd*8 joubmal 



%alar^ 




'Soptosmbcr 10, lilt, encamped at Grant's HI1L- Sunday, SOth, do- 
I aadar orders to Jola tba Borthwestera nay; marched oao 
r the AJJoghoay Btvofe-alst, Bmrehed to tho Ohio; waited far 
iherked on a beet ; erriredet Beaver the Sttkv-SMh, at 
Stoubsaiflli. Hth, at Wheellag; rosnslnod tlU tba evening of the 
S70*. Oatabai l,orrtvod at Marietta* nth, at OaMpolto; remained tin 
shoth. Sasday, 11th, OaptAlosjmdor'o boat ttruok a nag aad was 
sbssdoasd -Ham, arrived at Idnmetono (MaysviUe).- 1Mb, at algbt 
laadad aboat two mlloa above Oactoaaa— litb, auwohod lato Olnoin- 
aatt, ■awmpil below tba towa, aad remained toll tba tSth; tbaa 
marched ivp mllon to * aUrtohlnssnV'-ttth, searched twelve mOceto 
PrioeV--SOUft, to Lebanon^- Slat, to WeynasvWe«--Bovember 1, to 



*.—**, to TaUow Snrtngs.-Sd, to SprinffnekL—tth, to Mm-kleV- 

Derby.-dth, to FraukUntowu, tba 

lof theHorthwcstera Army, aad remained UU Hovember 

; tlnuday marched two miles an a aaerat expedition.— Stta, search ■< 

i ofar Darby Orest—fTth, marched twenty-one i 

to 

tfflDooembera; tbaa marched lato Dayton, aad nmtinH tffl tba tth ; 
tbaa massed As Miami BNar^-10th,toatabad to Haw Uatagtouw-llth, 
■arabad s s voat oo n miles. Tba object of tba oxpedltfea wat 



y , lata, to Granville aad oromsd the river.— 14th, searched 
i miles lato tba wfldarnenv-loth, twaatj mllss.— 16th, marched 
ail napy aad altar supper coatlaaad tba march till daylight— 17th, 
toamhnl lato tba Indian town on tbo Mhuimlnowe River, flftaaa miles 
above tba Jaaatloa witb tbo Wabaab ; emptarad a few dofrnoslsm la- 
ease*, aad aneaatpad la tba rillege.— ISth, tba battlo of Missmantwa 
vm fought Tba oosapany loot oao BMa, Jobn Fran<jta,km«d;Bliott, 
Baad, lUad, aad Obas waaadad. Total Urn of tbo dataobtoaat, tU: 
a|gbt killad aad from tweatj-Ave to talrty woaadad. Daouapad aad 
rataraad two atflai.— Iftb, ■■rrbod ton jmDm oa oar ratara to tbo o»t- 
tliaiiato. Baaday, SOtb, amrobad twalro milm.- Slat, ftftooa,-41d, 
tktoday mota ralatbroMaoat witb a naall aapply of. prortaloaa.— ffld, 

■ariiViitT-ir'-mi-""-^^ "' ,'fa n~ r -litrnnaiiBt 

wttb An aippUoo.— Utb, to Oroanrfllo^SBtb, ratoalaad tin aooa, aad 
BMrabad ooraa mllaa . g a t b, to Vow Loxtagtaa^-STtb, to Daytoa, and 
laanloifl to January 4, WIS; tblo day BMrabad tea nllat.— 6tb, to 
faitogtold, dtb, to Marklo'B.— Ttb, to Daity^-etb, to VrankHatowa, 
aad raxMlaad till tbo 3d of Fobraary ; tbaa erotood tbo itmJoJMBa- 
baa» aad iobm daantod.-dtb, to WortblagtoBw-«tb ( to Dolawara; V. M. 
Mattbawo joiaod tbo company.— etb, ooraa mko.— flaaday, Tth, to 
golotrtebk-Hoaoo, Btb, to Upper Baadaaty, aad Joined tbo oommaad 
of Ool. Ouapbell.— Otb, alae mllai.— 10tb t marched oa aoaal, bat ware 
detai n ed the greater part of the day by a mloe alarm ; made fear mlleo. 
•*-llth, to tbo Artillery Bbwk-Hoaee.— IStb, to within one mile of HolVo 
road.— Uth t fear mllai, and the road almost ImpamiWe.— gaaday, 141b, 
remaiaed, prepared eleda, care, and procured ferage.— 1Mb, road im- 
proved by ■evere frost, aad reached Block -Hoese Swamp.— 16th, to within 
fear miles of Camp Meigs, and encamped oa the bluff of the Miami 
Bteer^ltth, Into Camp Meigs, hca&raarters sttaated at the Miami 
Baaldav— March 6, marched to Preeuie Isle, eighteen miles, to reinforce 
a detaebmeat sent to barn the M Queen Charlotte,** one of the enemy'* 
Tamils, supposed to be froaen up, apd met the detachment returned, 
having been naaaosamfni ; returned ten miles to Swan Creek.— 6th, 
returned to oamp.—- April S6, siege of Fort Meigs commeaced by the 
y, who were employed in erecting betteriei ttfl the 1st of May, 



waJefa tbey coatlaued tlU the Mb, 
a leJaferasmeat eouetettag of. United States Tolaateero arrlred 
asder the oommaad of Oea. Qreea (T) [Qrem Cley), aad we were orde r ed 
oat to oover their entry lato the garrison, which was effected with 
some lorn to the Keatacky troops.. The seme day the United States 
volunteers aad several other companies of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth BeglBwau made a general sortie under the command of Ool. 
John Miller, which resulted In the capture of aboat forty-two of the 
enemy's regiments [resaawefj, and tba routing of their Indian ollics, 
with a ooooidoroMo loos of American troops in killed and wounded. 
Tba Pittsburgh Blum has two men killed: James Mewmea end Mr. 
ive wounded: Willook, Bom, WlUmam, Dobbins, and 
The ottocfc wee mads on the saamy's battery on the op- 
posite side of the river at the same time by Gen. dsyl Kentucky 
militia, commanded by Capt Dudley, which terminated in a complete 
routing and capturing of that detachment aad death of tba command- 
ing onVer. The enemy was quiet, and on the 10th the siege was de- 
elered to be raftmd.— May 11, MaJ. Ball's squadron moved off, and Gen. 
Harrison left ferthessttlemaat. M 

As aeartoas reealaleeeuoe of thie war we give the postscript toe letter 
written by tboBev. William Swan, then pastor of Long Bon, to Capt 
Markle, Mov. SO, lslx. The letter, together wttb an open advice to the 
members of the oosspaay from Mr.Swaa.whe was personally aoqueinted 
witb ssost of the oompaay, si a vary patriotic and worthy contribution : 

"PA— Capt. Markle will please inform Lieut. Fullerton end the 
other unmarried gentlemen of the troop that the wives of those who 
are married are not atone pleased with and proud of the patriotic con- 
duct of their htuumnda, bat tasa tba youuff ladftss so admire the manly 
fortitude and patriotic spirit wbfob tbey have inenifestsd that some of 
them have expressed a detarsMnattoa to wait for husbands until their 
retain; end that they would choose them for husbands, should tbey re- 
turn with but one eye and arm, la preference to those who, either dbv 
affected towards or unconcerned shout the common eenss, obooss rather 
to abide among the ohoopfoldo and bear the Meetings of the flocks, as 
more safe and agreeable tbaa the sound of trumpets and the clangor of 
anus on the field of Man. W.8." 



APPENDIX "R." 

[See Chapter XLYIL] 
BO0TKB OF COMPANY I, KLEYBNTH PBNlffSTLTAiriA YOLUB- 

TEBB8,-<nret MeunV asreem.) 
Company I wsa foarultod at Oreeoeburg,and mustered la April Si, laal. 
CapC, Biehard Obuher; 1st Meat, WOlmmB. Tarry; Sd Itout, J.W. 
Grasawalt; 1st ssrgt, J. W. Goodlin; Sd ssrgt, W. 3. Jones; Sd 
ssrgt, James McBride; atb ssrgt, B. T. Story; 1st oorp, Benjamin 
Keigblsy;Sdoorp., Bobort Anderson; Sdcorp^ J. N. Thomas; 4th 
oorp^ Bd. H. Gay; mnsioiaBS, Augustus Smith, M. O. Stock. 



John Bennett. 
James Btggert. 
W. H. Bear. 
W. a Bryant 
Henry Bear. 
Amos Barker. 
J. 0. Bovarde. 
William CasterwUler. 
M.H.0sldweU. 
D.&Cook. 
J. T. Cook. 
George R. Orlbbs. 
W. C. Orlbbs. 
L. B. Caushey. 
Isaac Crowell. 
D. B. Crowell. 
Peter Conlen. 
D. H. Etcher. 
A. F. Frable. 
William Felghtoner. 
W. T. Grier. 
William Gent 
K. J. HarrelL 
D. H. Hartman. 
Samuel Hitty. 



C. A.Harwiek. 
Novel Hawk. 
J. H. Holla. 
JohaHosnek. 
John Jackson. 
Daniel KeUering. 
H. Byew Kabns. 
Aaron Loughner. 
JosishLong. 
Michael Low. 
Israel Lenssbigler. 

A. Leopold. 
George Melllnger. 
Biehard McClelland. 
Chariot McClelland. 
William Mechling. 

B. F. Mechling. 
Robert McDonald. 
T. G. Painter. 
Ralph Pratt 
Daniel Bepem. 
Henry Bdnhardt 
Michael Sohaney. 
Henry Slrnoue. 
Philip Screor. 
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H. B. Temple. 
John M. Server. David Wlllyard. 

W. M. Story.* H. If . Wlllams. 

Jdhn Story. F. A. Weaver. 

M. B. Seton. William Woodcock. 

Albert Shipley. Isaac Weif ley. 

ROSTER OF COMPART M, SLBYBNTH PENNSYLVANIA VOL- 
rjETEERfl .- (Tftrse Men*** Servfas.) 
Becru ltod at Qreeoeburg, and muttered In April 24, 1861. 
Capt, William B. Coulter; 1st Ileal* H. L. Donnelly; 2d Ileal, Jacob 
0. Lowry ; let eergt, N. Bridenlhall; 2d sergt, J. D. Wearer; 3d 
sergt., James White; 4th eergt, James McKinney ; let corp n Daniel 
McCarty ; 2d oorp n A, J. Scaall ; 3d Corp.. A. Y. Fulton ; 4th corp., 
G. F. Smith; musicians, Bobert McCarty, P. A. Williams. 



PHeaJef. 



George 0. Andereon. 
Cyrae Brlnker. 
Oliver Beatty. 
E.R.Beebc 
Jeremiah Brlnker. 
Benjamin Brobaker. 
Henry Bltner. 
0. C. Brlnker. 
J. 8. Baker. 
J. J. Barger. 
John A. Baker. 
Enos Baker. 
Joeeph Coulter. 
HI Chambers. 
Noah Campbell. 
Alexender Cannon. 
J. 8. Douglass. 
Peter Everett 
W. 0. Foster. 
J. W. Foster. 
H.W.Fulton. 
J.W.Gebhart. 
P. F. Graham. 
A. H. Hinckley. 
Jacob Hughes. 
Gabriel Hostler. 
George Hoon. 
George K. Johnston. 
Anthony Kelts. 
Alexander Kelts. 
William H. Kuhns. 
John A. Kerr. 



Benjamin Lowry. 
George Landle. 
Charles Lander. 
J. H. Moore. 
J. F. McNutt 
W. B. McChesney. 
Thomas M cGough. 
John A. Mickey. 
James Mitchell. 
J. G. McCurdy. 
J. P. McCurdy. 
S. G. MeWherter. 
Samuel Murdoch. 
J. H. Newcomer. 
Joshua Newcomer. 
Alexander Nicely. 
J. T. Nicewonger. 
John Nicholls. 
John Omsler. 
H. B. Pelper. 
B. B. Roberts. 
Lewis Boss. 
John B. Beed. 
W. C. 8trickler. 
Absalom Schall. 
Philip 8. Skelly. 
Anthony Stump. 
Andrew Steel. 
Joshua Swarts, 
Lahan Smith. 
J. C. Yennata. 



ROSTER OF COMPANY 0, ELEVENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOL- 
UNTEERS.— (Three rears* Service.) 
Recruited at Latrobe. 
Capt Jacob J. Blerer, must in Sept 9, 1M1 ; wounded at Second Bull 

Run ; disch. April 2, 1864. 
Capt Absalom BonaO, must in Sept 9, 1861 ; wounded at Second Bull 

Run; pro. from 2d lieut March 28, 1864; disch. July 6, 1864, for 

wounds received In Wil derne s s. 
Capt William 8. Ellis, must in Dec 20, 1861 ; trans, from Co. K, 90th 

Regt ; disch. Deo. 19, 1864. 
1st Lieut John McOintock, must in Sept 9, 1861 ; wounded and cap- 
tured st Second Bull Run; disch. May 21, 1863, for woonds received. 
1st Lieut W. H. McLaughlin, must, in Sept 9, 1861 ; pro. to eergt April 

1, 1864; to 2d licot Not. 1, 1864; to 1st lieut Dec. 6, 1864; com. 

capt June SO, 1866; not must ; must out with company ; veteran. 
2d Lieut H. D. Waller* must in Sept 9, 1861 ; wounded at Antletam ; 

pro. from private to eergt April 1, 1864; to 1st eergt; to 2d lieut 

Dec 17, 1864 ; res. June 21, 1866 ; veteran. 
1st Sergt Samuel S. Blerer ; wounded at Second Ball Bun and Antletam ; 

disch. Sept 28, 1864. 
1st Sergt David P. Bricker, pro. to 1st sergt ; must out with company ; 

veteran. 
Sergt W. D. Patterson, wounded at Second Bull Bun ; disch. on surgeon *s 

certificate April 17, 1863. 
Sergt R. F. Knox, wounded at Second Bull Run ; disch. on surgeon's 

certificate Aug. 14, 1863. 



Sergt Benjamin Johneon, trans, to Yet. Bee. Corps April 10, 1864. 
Sergt A. A. Brlnker, diech. by general orders June 9, 1866 ; veteran. 
Sergt John Bodder, pro. to sergt ; must out with company; veteran. 
Sergt Daniel Dnnlap, pro. to sergt Jan. 14, 1866 ; must out with com- 
pany; veteran. 

Sergt. Daniel Thomas, pro. to sergt June 14, 1066 ; must out with com- 
pany. 

Sergt James McDowell, wounded at Second Bull Bun ; pro. to sergt 
June 14, 1866 ; veteran. 

Sergt Patrick McKenna, diech. March 26, 1866. 

Sergt Daniel Rodgers, diech. Feb. 7, 1866. 

Corp. George E. Anderson, killed at Ball Run Aug. 30, 1862. 

Corp. John H. Johnson, wounded at Fredericksburg ; disch. on surgeon's 
certificate Feb. 2, 1863. 

Corp. J. M. Thomas, must out ss private ; veteran. 

Corp. George A. Parks, disch. on surgeon's certificate Feb. 7, 1863. 

Corp. J. R. Nichols, Jan. 18, 1863. 

Corp. William Matthews, wounded at Second Bull Run ; died March 4, 
1866, of wounds received at Hatcher's Run ; veteran. 

Corp. F. B. Welby, disch. Nov. 13, 1862, for wounds received at Antletam. 

Corp. J. A. McQuown, disch. by general order Msy 31, 1866. 

Corp. J. P. Noell, prof to corp. June 14, 1866. 

Corp. W. H. Frits, pro. to corp. June 14, 1865. 

Corp. J. M. Mitchell, pro. to corp. June 14, 1866. 

Corp. R. R. Madden, wounded at Fredericksburg ; pro. to corp. June 14, 
1866. 

Corp. G. W. Kelly, pro. to corp. June 14, 1866. 

Corp. John H. McKaUp, wounded at Antietam and Gettysburg; disch. 
Dec. 9,1864. 

Corp. John Car ties, diech. Jan. 31, 1866. 

Corp. Henry Seaton, dlecb. Nov. 2, 1862, for wounds received at An- 
tletam. 

Corp. E. 8. Dennis, disch. Feb. 16, 1866. 

Corp. G. W. Bentley, diech. Feb. 16, 1866. 

Corp. J. W. Wardell, disch. Jsu. 21, 1866. 

Corp. David Galloway , Jan. 18, 1863. 

Musician RobertMcCHrtney, dischTon surgeon's certificate Oct 11, 1862, 

Musician John R. Hull, disch. Sept 10, 1864. 

Privatm. 

W. J. Akens, must, out with company July 1, 1866. 

John Adams. 

William Ankerman, wounded at Second Bull Run; disch. on surgeon's 
certificate March 17, 1863. 

John Ansley, diech. by general order June 14, 1866. 

J. G. Anderson. 

Henry Brlnker, wounded at Fredericksburg ; trans, to Yet Bos. Corps 
Feb. 16, 1864. 

George Bush, drafted. 

Jacob Blackston, diech. on surgeon's certificate Jan. 31, 1863. 

James W. Byers, wounded at Second Bull Run ; disch. oh surgeon's cer- 
tificate Feb. 19, 1863. 

Cyrus Bowman, substitute ; disch. by general order May 31, 1866. 

Simon Brlnker, wounded at Second Bull Bun ; disch. by general order 
June 14, 1866 ; veteran. 

8. H. Byron, disch. Feb. 16, 1866. 

Frank Bair, substitute; diech. by general order June 6, 1866. 

Alexander Bell, disch. April 8, 1862. 

8. A. Brady, disch. Dec. 4, 1862. 

Henry Bollinger, wounded at Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Gettys- 
burg ; disch. June 9, 1866 ; veteran. 

Henry A. Brlnker, died June 6, 1864; buried in National Cemetery at 
Arlington. 

Henry Bodder, trans, to Yet Bos. Corps Nov. 16, 1868, 

David Bailey, died July 6, 1864, of wounds received at Bethesda Church. 

R. J. Barr, died Sept. 3, 1864. 

David Brlnker, died Nov. 16, 1861. 

A. J. Bates, died Oct 17, 1862, of wounds received at Second Bull Run. 

W. H. Bricker, Dec. 20, 1862. 

Bobert Black, died Sept 18. 1864. 

8. H. Byrne, sick at must out 

George Cost must out with company. 

Cyrus Chambers, killed at Fredericksburg Dec. 14, 1862. 

J. B. Chamberlain, drafted. 

G. W. Curry, wounded at Antietam and Gettysburg; died at Cedar 
Mountain Jan. 2, 1864. 

John Conny, drafted. 
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HISTORY OP WB8TMORRLAND COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 



a A. CneapbeU, died et A^HmrOk Oat 26, 1M4 ; veteran, 

Pstcr Ooaacll, oueotftute. 

L. B. Oorrell, ilea*. April 29, IMS. 

Am CaeapbeU, killed at Wilderness May 6, 1M4. 

Joseph Goto, substitute; dtoch. by general order May 81, 1666. 

Tames Oomn, dtoch, by aunwral order Jane 2, 1666. 

Wllttaai Chambers, subetitate; 4**. by general ardor Jane 7, 1666. 

Jiam Goto, dlMlL Dm, 22, 1M4 

A. Cooper, dlsoh, by general order May 81, 1M6. 

John Gain, dlsoh. by general order Jane 14, 1M6. 

Uriah Gannon, dM May 27, 1864, 

Hugh Cannon, killed at Throegbiure Gap Aug. 26, 1668, 

L. Clutter, died at Andoroonville Sept 13, lfti 

Joseph Dona, woandad at Wilderness May 6, 1664, 

Israel Deartagor, drafted; sick at must out 

D. P. Dunkel, woanded at Antletam : trans, to Vat. Bat. Corps Sept. 1, 
IMS. 

WUHem Dulllnger, killed at Wadorncas May 6, UM. 

Andrew Delley. 

Jaiaat M. Farewell, drafted. 

John Fry, wounded at Antletam aod Oettyebarg ; dtoch, Dec. 15, 1864, 

James Green, dlaob. by general order June 28, IMA. 

Edward Grey, snbatltnte ; woanded at Fire Forma April 1, 1666. 

George Groft, drafted. 

W. H. Griffith, dlaob. by general order Jnne 14, 1666. 

Joseph Glbeon, dJach. on tnrg. cert. Jane 12, 1862. 

John Glbeon, trans, to Yet. Bee. Oorpe Jan. 1, 1Mb. 

Thomas E. Glffln, killed at Aotletam Sept. 17, 1862. 

Daniel Hester, dtoch. by general order May 31, IMS. 

Jacob Huffman, wonnded at Fredericksburg; veteran. 

John Henderson, wounded at Fredericksburg and Gettysburg; veteran. 

Warner Hacox, veteran. 

John Harper, reteran. 

Philip Hoffman, sick at muster out 

David Halby, captured at Weldon Ballroad Aug. 19, 1864, 

Michael Huffman, wounded at Gettysburg; reteran. 

Bonbon Hughes, disch. June 12, 1862. 

Henry Hooker, wonnded at Second Bull Bun; dlsoh. April 30, 1M3. 

James Hall, dlsoh. April 14, 1M3. 

Samuel Hope, disch. Oct. IS, 1M1. 

D. E. Huffman, dlsoh. Oct 17, 1862. 

James Herbtson, died et Salisbury Oct. 16, 1M4. 

John 8. Hloe, died Dec a, 1M4. 

James Hutchinson, killed at Antletam Sept 17, 1662. 

Cyrus Hayes, woanded at Antletam. 

David B. Haghcs, prisoner from Aug. 19, 1864, to March 8, 1866 ; disch. 
April 22, IMA. 

James A. Johnston, woanded at Second Bull Bun and Antletam ; disch. 
Fsb.20,186*. 

George W. Johnstone, July It, 1M4 ; reteran. 

Miohael King, aabatltate. 

John Y. Kahns, woanded at Fredericksburg ; dtoch. Jan. 24, IMS. 

Bonbon Kuhne, died Aag. 23, 1M4. 

John Kama, killed at Antletam Sept 17, 1662. 

G. J. Kreegher, Deo. 22, 1663. 

John P. London, drafted. 

William Leslie, disch. Dee. 16, 1M4; reteran. 

James F. Longhery, dtoch. March 26, 1662. 

William Llsdnger, wounded at Gettysburg; disch. Dee. 16, 1663. 

William Locus, killed at Wilderness May 6, 16M. 

A. H. Mowry, died et City Point June 26, 1664. 

J. A. Mooremnd, died at BaUebury Oct 7, 1664. 

William Mitchell, killed at Bull Bun Aug. 80, 1662. 

J. B. McDowell, died Sept 17, 1862, of wounds received at Second Bull 
Bun. 

Jonathan Matthews, died Sept 26, 1862, of wounds received at Thor- 
oughfare Gap. 

8.0. Myers. 

Christian Myers, substitute, wounded at Hatcher* Ban Feb. 7, 1866; 
disch. by general order June 9, 1666. 

Bobert MoBurney, veteran. 

J.W.Martin. 

W. L. Moore, drafted. 

John Martin, drafted. 

M. D. a Marsh. 

Levi McHenry, captured at Weldon Ballroad Aug. 19, 1864. 

J. 0. Merrlman, substitute. 



Wtlttam Matthews, amen. March 17, 1862. 

WDllam Meagre, dtoch. Dee. 22, 18M. 

David Malay, substitute, dlsoh. by general order May 61, 1864, 

O. W. Mattereoa, eabetltate, dtoch. by general order May 81, 1864. 

Alexander Moore, wounded at Thoroughfare Gap Aug. 28, 1862; dlsoh. 

by general order June 9, 1M6; veteran. 
John H. Miller, dJech. March 26, 1883: 
Bobert McDowell, dlcoh. Oct. 26, 1863. 
Joha Marshall, woanded at Antletam; dlsoh. Fab. 17, 1862. 
Jacob Miller, dleeh. Jane 12, IMS. 

day Mlekey, traaa. to Yet Bee. Corps Jan. 10, 1866; veteran. 
Daniel Matthews, wounded at Antletam. 
John A. McCartney, traaa. to Yet Bee. Corps Jan. 24, 1M6. 
Israel Miller, trans, to 2d U. 8. Car. Nov. 20, iagf, 
Osphas McKdvey, woanded at Gettyeburg; trans, to Yet Boa. Corps 

Nov. 16, 1863. 
C. L. McLaughlin, trans, to Yet. Boa. Corps March 16, 1M4. 

B. M. Mickey, died et aty Point Jan. 24, 1M6? 

J. A. McMillan, wonnded at Gettysburg ; died Nov. 10, 1664, 

W. F. Mewherter, killed at Old Church, Vs-, June 1, 1664, 

Jonas Noel, veteran. 

O. Newcomer, killed at Bull Bun Aug. SO, 1862. 

W. H. Nicely, killed et Boll Bun Aug. 80, 1M2. 

George Pilgrim, substitute, dleeh. by general order May 31, 1866. 

Fred PUtt, drafted, dleeh. by general order July 11, 1866. 

*t C. Perrigo, diech. May 81, 1866. 

J. C. Patterson, wounded at Antletam ; dtoch. Feb. 19, 1863. 

Daniel Parks, disch. Jan. 22, 1663. 

C. G. Perkins, disch. June 14, 1666. 
J. C. Parks, died Jan. 4, 1862. 

T. W. Relghard, drafted. 

J. Billing er, wounded at Second Bull Bun ; veteran. 

Jacob Bose, substitute, dtoch. May 31, 1666. 

J. F. Riley, wounded at Antletam ; dleeh. Dec. 6, 1862. 

William Bock, dtoch. Feb. 20, 1663. 

W. H. Bemsey, trans, to Yet Bes. Corps Feb. 16, 1663. 

A. Belter, killed at Wilderness May 6, 1864. 

M. P. Bough, died Oct 9, 1M2, of wounds received at Second Bull Bun. 

A. Bocche, drafted, prieoner from May 6, 1864, to Nov. 27, 1M4; disch. 

Oct 2, 1666. 
G. W. Saxer, prieoner from Aug. 19, 1864, to Sept 24, 1864; dtoch. April 
8,1666. 

B. M. Smith, veteran. 

H. M. Smith, wounded at Antletam : veteran. 

John Levant, dtoch. June 7, 1866. 

A. Sbroup, wounded at Five Points Aprif 2, 1866 ; dlsoh, June 22, 1866. 

L. W. 8hew, prtooner from May 6, 1M4, to Dee. 13, 1864. 

F. P. Sheiry, dtoch. June 14, 1866. 

G. W. 8cott, dtoch. May 31, 1866. 
William Stark, drafted, captured Aug. 19, 1864, i 

dtoch. June 1, 1866. 
A. Snyder, diech. June 6, 1866. 
Ang. Snyder, trans, to 87th Bogjmont Jnne 22, 1866 
Jacob Stresler, died at Salisbury Nov. 27, 1864. 
Alltoon Shields, died at Salisbury Nov. 29, 1864, 
J. A. J. 8cott, killed at Laurel Hill May 10, 1864. 
A. 8. Sbedron, died at Warrenton, Ya, July 30, 1862, 
John Stickle, died at Cation's Station, Ya., Aug. 28, 1862. 
James Sbanefelt, killed at Antletam Sept. 16, 1862. 
John Stebblne, Oct. 29, 1864. 
A. SUckle, Dec. 20, 1662. 
John Silvan, Dec. 1, 1862. 

C. N. 8hephard, wounded at Petersburg; dtoch. May 18, 1866. 
F. M. Smith, died Nov. 29, 1MI. 
C. W. Thomas, wounded at Weldon Bailroad ; veteran. 
Henry Toweon, drafted ; wonnded at Wilderness. 
J. W. Thomas, disch. Sept 9, 1864. 
W. J. Topper, dtoch. Jan. 26, 1864. 
S. B. Tranger, killed st Gettyeburg. 
Thomas Ward, dtoch. Jan, 4, 1666. 
James Williams, drafted. 
Aaron Woods, drafted. 
Emanuel Wear, dleeh. Dec 24, 1864. 
George Walters, dtoch. June 14, 1866. 
J. B. Wlleon, diech. June 7, 1866. 
J. Wadeworth, disch. Sept 11, 1861. 
8. M. Welty, dlsoh. May 30, 1862. 



April li, 1866; 
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Betert White, dtooh. June 14, 1666. 

W. B. Welty, kflled at Anttotom Sept 17, IMS. 

». a Www, Jan. It, 1863. 

BOftTHB OF COMPANY 1, BLBYBNTH PBNN6TLYANIA VOL- 
TJNTBBB8V- (Tares Fears' Sorvfos.) 

Beorultod at Latrobe Md Ugonier. 
Copt J. a MeOurdy, dtooh. on surgeon's certificate April 7, 1868. 
Onpt.H, B. Piper, wounded at Autletam Md Gattyaburg ; pro. from 2d 

to lit Bout. Aug. 80, 1868; to eapt Juno 30, 1868; dtooh. on surgeon's 

oertlntoteNoT.86,1864. 
Copt J. J. Brigs*, pro. from boap. ■toward 11th Baft to M Heut. March 

2^1864; to 1st Uent Oct 80, 1864; to cent Dec 26, 1864; wounded 

at WUdariMai ; Teteran. 
lot Haul O. B. Deibey, kUlad at Second Ball Bun Aaf. 80, 1868. 
1ft Iieot 8. J. Hammill, pro. to lot aargt Oct. 18, 1861 ; to 8d Ueut Aug. 

46, 1888; to lot Ueutjnroh 88, 1884 ; dlach. Sept 7, 1864, tor weunde 

loentred at Wllderooes. 
1ft Iieut Daniel Bonbrlght,inust •* muetoian; pro. to aargt ; to 8d and 

lat Uaat.; Tatoran. 
8d Lieut Jaaob H. Murdoch, wounded and captured Aug. 88, 1888; pro. 

from oorp. to aargt; to 8d Uaat 
lft Sargt W. B. Habar, pro to or.-mr. aargt Oct 18, 1861. 
1ft Sargt J. Akonn, woandad at Gettysburg; pro. to lot aargt; Tatoran. 
lft Sargt D. a Murphy, woandad at Gettysburg ; pro. to oorp. and aargt * f 

dlaan. Jana 8, 1886; Tatoran, 
lft Sargt Jamas Thompson, pro. to aargt and lat aargt; Tatoran. 
Sargt a 6. Walker, klllad at Fradarto k abarg. 

Sargt Hanrj Bitnar, woandad at Fredericksburg} dtooh. April 80,1868. 
Sargt James Clark, trana. to Vet Baa. Oorpa Jan. 86, 1864. 
Sargt W. H. Zlmmarman, pro. from oorp.; woandad at Saoond Ball 
Ban; died Juim 28,1884, of wounds reeerrcdet Wilderness; Tatoran. 
Sargt B. ». Skfke, prisoner at Gettysburg ; diad Aog. 88, 1864, of wounds 

raoatrad at Women Ballroad; Tatoran. 
Sargt J. 8. Liattar, dtooh, Dae 6, 1864. 
a^ rf tW.H.Panl t wonad*lM*jrft,18«4;di»o*Lrrt).n,lW6. 
Sargt J. BHan^ dtooh. June 7, 1866; Teteran. 
Sargt J. W. Mack, pro. from carp.; l«toos^ at Gettysburg; dtooh. June 

6,1866; Tatoran. 
Sargt H. Auetrew, pro. to oorp,; to aargt; woandad Bab. 6, 1866; 



Sargt T. J.ItoTtoon 9 pro.tooorp.; toaargt; Tatoran. 

Sargt S. L. Andaman, pro. to oorp.; to aargt 

Sargt D. Ambroaa, prlaonar at Saoond Ball Bon; woandad at Oettye- 

boff; pro. to oorp. and aargt; Tatoran. 
Sargt B. S. Marina, trana. to Yat Baa. Oorpa April 10, 1864. 
Corp. V. M. flpar, dtod Jan. fT, 1888. 
Corp. J. J. Hangar, woandad Aog. 88, 1866; dtod Dae. IV, 1868, of 

woonda raoatrad at FrederWksburg. 
Corp. Hogk Orr, woandad at Saoond Boll Bon; trana. to Yat Baa. 

• Oorpa. 
Oorp.0. W. Brandt, woandad at Saoond Bon Bon; prisoner at Gottya- 

burg; klllad at Waldon Ballroad Aug. 18, 1864 ; Tatoran. 
Corp. Daniel Igo, dlaon. Jan. 18, 1888, tor woonda raoalTad at Antlatam. 
Oorp. T. P. MeKatTay, woandad at Antlatam ; dlaon. March 87, 1866. 
Oorp.O.W.Beed, dlaon. Juno 84, 1866. 

Oorp. B. A. Shaarar, pro. to oorp. ; woandad May 10, 1864 ; Tatoran, 
Oorp. S. V. Park, pro. to oorp. 
Oorp. J. B. Sw ' aan ay , pro. to oorp. 

Oorp. J. W.Mason, woandad at Gattyaburg; Tatoran; prctooorp. 
Oorp. J. D. Wltharow, woandad at Saoond Bull Bon; Tatoran; pro. to 

oorp* 
Oorp. Mn Bursa, woundad at Saoond Bull Bun ; Tatoran ; pro. to oorp. 
Oorp.*Jaaob Panel, pro. to oorp. 
Oorp. B. J. Bead, pro. to oorp. 
Corp. a H. Welmcr, Teteran. . 
Mofldan Richard MoHanry, dlaob. March 8, 1866. 
i Morris Burke, dtooh, April 8, 1866. 



i Ambroaa, woandad at Saoond Ball Bun; dlaob, Oct 8, 1864. 
W. H. Aanbangh, trana. to Vat Baa. Oorpa Sapt 1, 1868. 
Danlal Aehbeugh, killed at Bull Bon Aug. 80, 1868, 



W. B. Blair, woundad at Fredericksburg ; dlaob. Dae. 18, 1864. 

Jullua Boswell, dlaeh. Deo. 2, 1864. ■ 

J. H. Brlaker, wounded at Fraderiokeburg ; dlach. Feb. 86, 1865. 

John Badgely, dlach. March 4, 1866. 

J. J. Bowser, dlach. June 17, 1866, 

J. A. Bean, trana. to Yet Bes5 Corps April 10, 1864. 

Robert Brady, died Sept 81, 1862. 

8. R. Beam, died Sept 16, 1862, of wounds recelTed at Fredericksburg. 

Frederick Brant, died Feb. 1, 1866. 

Thomas J. Bell, died In Andersonrille Aug. 23, 1864. 

W. W. Bailey, died lu Salisbury Dec 13, 1864, 

Jacob Boyer, wounded at Fredericksburg ; died in Salisbury Jan. 31, 

1866; Tataran. 
Danlal Batchelder. 
J. P. Clark, Teteran. 
J. B. Clark. 

W. A. Cramer, wounded at Fredarlcksburg; Teteran. 
W. A. Campbell, wounded July 1, 1868. 
B. 8. Campbell, Teteran. 
Philip Ooyle, drafted ; wounded at Wilderness. 
William Craig, drafted. 
William Custard. 

J. 8. Crawford, dlach. Not. 88, 1861. 
H. H. Craig, dlach. Jan. 1, 1862. 
B. K. Goran, dlaeh. May 86, 1862. 
Israel Clark, prlaonar ; Tatoran. 
Philip OallaTer, dtoch. June 7, 1866. 
J. Cunningham, dlaeh. Feb. 84, 1866. 
James Clark, disch. Feb. 27, 1866. 

0. H. Clifford, pro. to conunissary-aargaant llth Begt Dec 1, 1863. 
J. M. Campbell, died Not. 86, 1861. 
B. D. Campbell, died at AndereonTtlle Aug. 14, 1864. 
J. M. Campbell, died at Salisbury Not. 6, 1864. 
John W. Campbell. 

Samuel Downey, prisoner at Gettysburg; Teteran. 
Ylctor Dungen, trana. to 80th Begt 
J. C. Douglass, disch. Sept 24, 1864; Teteran. 
T. W. Dariaon, dlaob. March 16, 1864. 
Alfred Dunn, disch. Dec 6, 1864. 
M. 0. Dally, dlaeh. Dec 16, 1864, 
John Dicker, disch. June 18, 1866. 
Junes Downey, died May 16, 1862. 
Jacob Donaho, died March 80, 1866. 
Otoero Bwlng, dlaeh. Oct. 17, 1861. 
Jamas BUtott, dtoch. Dec 2,1864. % 
John L. Fees, wounded Feb. 6, 1866 ; dlaeh. Fab. 27, 1866. 
Philip Freeman, dtoch. Oct 3, 1864. 
John Flanagan, disch. Jan. 6, 1866. 
D. F. Fry, dlaeh. June 13, 1866. 
Darid FraMllne, dtoch. June 13, 1866. 
William Farrow, dtoch. May 80, 1866. 
Samuel Felton, trans, to Yet Baa. Corps March 16, 1864. 
William Fink, woundad Aug. 28, 1888; died Dec 84, 1864. 
A. a Freeman, woundad at Gattyaburg; diad at Wilmington, N. 0. 

March 18, 1866; Tatoran, 
Danlal Felgar, killed at Second Bull Bon Aug. 80, 1862. 
William Fay, dtod Jan. 6, 1863. 
Darid Green. 

J. L. Grore, dtoch. July 17, 1862, on surs^onteerttnoato. 
Andrew Grora, dtoch. Not. 27, 1868, on surgeon's certificate. 
John J. Grore, dtoch. Jnne 14, 1866. 
W. 0. Grore, prtoonar at Gettysburg; dtod July 86, 1884, of woonda re- 

orlTed at Petersburg June 84, 1886. 
Charles Hubar, aobatitute. 
Louis Hltaman, substitute; woandad Fob. 7, 1886. 



J. H. BtoJr, woandad at Saoond BuU Bon ; dtoch. Oct 88, 188ft. 
Franklin Ball, woandad at Frederiokaburg; dtoch. June 8, 1868. 
H, H. BraUer, woandad at Saoond BuU Bon ; amok, Sept 14,1868, 



Antonio Hunt, drafted ; wounded May 6, 1864, 
Wllltom Haalett, dtoch. 'June 14, 1886. 

BesJaBlaHyso«g,wo«ndedatTbxaxmgnmreGap; dtoch. Feb. 11, 1863. 
Joatoh Hanger, wounded at Gettysburg; dtoch. Oct 8, 1864. 
John Hmnter, dtooh. Oct 8, 1884, 

Harknom, dtooh. Feb. 24, 1864 
8,1886. 
June 17, 1886, 
J.N.HeWM0d,e.betit.to;di>cauhl^Il,18«6- 
B. H. Hood,dtod at natfsbury. Dec 17, 1864. 
Jacob Helby.kflftei at 8BnttoytTaafeMaylO,186n. 
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J. H.Harbtoe*Jaa. lft, Iftftft. 
HoahHarmaa, Maroh SI, Iftftft. 
Oberl«Jeaaiea% emailed; 

Anthony Johnotoa, dtooh. Jaao 9, Iftftft. 
Jibmi Jwlm, atoefc. Jom t, Iftftft. 



May ft, IMA, 



Jum King, mac*, oat i 

a H. Keeeedy, dtoeh. Jin ft, Iftftft. 

Porter Kelly, dtooh. Jeoe 9, UM; 1 

, killed at Waldo* BoOiead Amj. 1% IMA, 
■,o^ at AnommaiOtoJato ft, lftftA. 



AT, Iftftft. 



Oorpe. 






J. H. Lore, woandod at Frederiekebarg; traaa. to Tot. Bee. 

QyreeUIlef, died Nor. 8ft, 1M1. ' 

& W. Leanest, dlod Mono 6, lftftA ; Totoraa. 

J. 0. MeOoy. 

JontaaMcOrakoa. 

ftnmael Minor, Jr., drafted; dtoeh. Jaly 8, IMi. 

John K. MoObaeaey, duo*. Maf S, IMft. 

ooorgo m, moorcory. 

Ooorgo H. Marphj, woandod oad prtooaor at Soooa d Ball : 

John M. Maok, wounded at Taoroaghmre Qapi dtooh. Jen 

John D. Maok, dtooh. Fob. 6, IMft. 

WUUaai MoOlelland, dtoob, Oot 8, IMA, 

T. A. MeOalloagh, dioeh. Deo. St, IMA. 

MarHa MoOormtok, dtoeh. Fob. T, IMft. 

Ira F. Murphy, dtooh. Maroh ft, IMft. 

H.& Miller, dtooh. March 30, IMS; Totoraa. 

Jaoob Maok, dtoob, Maiab a, Iftftft. 

JaaiM Mask, dtooh. Oct ft, 1864. 

Ooorgo Man, dtooh. Maf 1ft, Iftftft. 

Mlobaol MoOormtok, dtoeh. Jaao ft, Iftftft. 

William Mortimer, drafted ; dtooh. May 80, Iftftft. 

T. B. MeKelrey, woandod at Anttetem; trane. to Tot Bat 

T.W.MoOreery, killed at soooad Ball Baa Aag. SO, Iftftft. 

F. MoOonnanghey, klllod at Soooad Bail Baa Aag. SO* Ml 

William Mock, dlod of woando reooiTed 

John McDonald, dlod March 16, lftM; rotoraa. 

ftamael MeMaotor, died Sept 1, lftftA, of 

Beilroad. 
J.J. MoOmrea, died Feb. 14, Iftftft. 
W.ATMoOardy, killed la WUdoraom May ft, lftftA. 
John Maok, 8r„ Jan. SO, Iftftft. 
Jaoob Millar, dlod Doc 7, lftftA, 
Alex. Martin, died 8ept lft, Iftftft, of woaado reooiTed at 

Gap. 
T. P. MeKelrey, woaadod at Gettyebarg. 
Mlobaol O'Voll, woaadod. 

O. H. Ogdoa, woaadod at ftooond Ball Baa; dtooh. Oot. St, 
B, M. Phillip!, prtooner Aag. 81, Iftftft ; Totoraa. 
JobaW. Park, dtoob. Jaao ST, Iftftft. 
. O. A. Park, miming April 1, Iftftft. 
Lowio Prloo, dtoob. Doo. lft, lftftA. 
W. H. Pblllipe, dtoob. Doo. 80, lftftA. 
J. HJPark, dtoob. Jaao 16, Iftftft. 
T. B. Peoplee, dtoob. Not. ftft, 1 Ml ; dlod Hot. 80, lftot. 
B, n. Fhlppe, dlod Sept 16, Iftftft, of woando rooolTod at 



Derid Babel, klllod at SpottaylreaJe May 10^ lftftA, 
Alaiandor Babel, klllod Doe. T, lftftA. 
. Morgan Pile, deoertod March fll, Iftftft. 
Jtaiof Jfelgiey, dtoob. May 11, Iftftft. 
Thomas Bbay, Totoraa. 
William Bootor, Totoraa. 
John Bagor. 

B. F. Bloherdeon, woandod Maroh 81, Iftftft. 
Bobort Bammy, dtoeh. May SO, Iftftft. 

B. I* Bobb, woaadod at Froaortokoharg; dlod Marob 11, lftftA. 
J. M. Shirley, Totoraa. 
Jaoob Bible, woandod Feb. ft, Iftftft. 
Joaopb Smith. 

John Bleron, drafted; wonnded at SpottaylTanla. 
F. M. Shaffer, dtoob. April 11, IMS. 
J. H. Seroggo, dtoob. Jan. ft, Iftftft. 
James St Clair, dtoeh. Oot 8, lftftA. 
Bobort Sageroon, dtooh. Oot ft, lftot; woaadod at Frederlokobarg. 



J. 8. Saodfram. dtoob. Deo. ft, lftftA, 

D. W.Sowdero, dtoeh. Jan. 7, Iftftft. 

George Stagieword, dleeh. Feb. ST, Iftftft. 

O. H. Scott, trana. to Tot Bee. Oorpe April 10, lftftA. 

P. 8. Smith, traaa. to Yet Boo. Oorpe Marob SO, Iftftft. 

Ooorgo D. Smith, died Maroh 17, lftftA, of woaado reoaiTod at ftooond 

Boll Roe. 
Hoary Stamp, woaadod at Coder Moaatala ; p r to one r at Gettyebarg 

killed at Spottoylraala. 
Derid Sholdroa, died Dee. lft, 1ML 

a F. Slmpooa, prtooaor from Aag. lft, lftftA, to Maroh 10, Iftftft. 
Alexander Tbatilagor, dtoob. Deo. 14, 1864; Toteran. 
William Teen. 
Mooob Thorn peoe. 

Joha W. Tbompeua, dtoob, Feb, 16, Iftftft. 
Joba Taylor, dtooh. Dee. ftft, Iftftft. 
Hoary Taylor, klllod at Bothooda Oherch Jane 3, lftftA. 
J. B. Whalagor, woaadod May 6, lftftA. 
Bobort Watoh. 

John F. Wakefield, dtoob. May lft, Iftftft. 
0. B. Woodcock, dtooh. Jaao 11, Iftftft. 
B. Wilkin*, dtoob. Dee. 88, Iftftft. 
B. H. Wilt, woaadod Aag. 88, Iftftft ; died Oot 8. Iftftft, of woando ro- 

orlred at Aottotam. 
Beajamln Bealey, dtoeh. May 81, Iftftft. 
William Toaag, dtooh. May SI, Iftftft. 

BO0TBB Of OOMPABT F, BLBYBNTH PBBBBTLYABIA YOL- 

UHTBBB8.— <2Vef Foirt* Sendee.) 

Beernlted at Salem. 

Capt Darld M. Oook, roe. Oot IS, lftftS. 

Oapt Bdward H. Oay, pro. from eergt maj to Sd ltoot.; to capt; 

wounded'at Oettyebarg and Aatletam; died Maroh 18, lftftA. 
Oapt Jamm T. Ohalmnt, pro. from let Uoat; oaptared la WUdoraom 

May 6, lftftA ; dtoeh. May 11, Iftftft. 
UtI4oatIoreolUBenph«,pre.toadjtll» 
let Lieat M.J. Kettorlag, pro. to let eergt; tolatlloat; woandod at 

Soooad BaU Baa ; ditch. Oot 81, lftftS. 
let Heat. Bobort Andereon, woaadod at WUdoraom; pro. from eergt 

Oo.Ktoftdlleat; to letlleat.; to OT.HBr. 11th Bogt.Doe.6, lftftA. 
lot lieat Samuel MeOotohen, pro, to oorp. ; to eergt ; to Sd lieat ; to let 

lieat ; woaadod at Anttotam; veteran. 
Sd lieat William MoOntohon, died Fob. 17, Iftftft. 
Sd Uoat Jamm S. Oook, pro. to eergt ; to let eergt ; to Sd lieat ; woandod 

at Second Ball Baa; Toteran. 
lot Sorgt M. O. Stock, traaa. to Go. K Jane 18, lftftS. 
lot Sorgt B. B. Wtoe, woandod at Oettyebarg; traaa. to Yet Bee. Oorpe. 
lot Sorgt Joha Bobeoa, dtoeh. Maroh 1, Iftftft. 
let Sorgt Jeremiah Tawney, woandod Dee. 18, lftftS; pro. to eergt.; to 

let eergt; Toteran. 
Sorgt 8.0. Thompeon, dtooh. Deo. SO, Iftftft. 
Sorgt ft. ft. WiUlame, dtoob, Feb. ft, Iftftft, tor woando. 
Sorgt 8. M. Hllty, dtooh. Feb. SO, Iftftft, tor woando reooiTed at Freder- 
lokobarg. 
Sorgt J. L. Bath, dtooh. Marob lft, Iftftft, tor woaado reooiTed at Fredor* 

Ickobarg. 
Sorgt T. B. Borger, dtoob. Marob M, Iftftft. 
Sorgt John Shield*, dtoeh. April 16, lftftS. 
Sorgt 0. G. Swoope, pro. to corp. ; to eergt; prtoonor; Toteran. 
Sorgt 8. G. Walthvar, wounded at Second Ball Bon ; Toteran. 
Sorgt G. W. Parker, woandod at Gettyebarg; Toteran. 
8ergt M. L. Cornelian, pro. to eergt Mey 1, lftftS. 
Sorgt W. 8. WUlieme, maet ae mnelelan ; pro. to eergt Jnne 1, Iftftft ; 

Toteran. 
Oorp. Oharlm Harrey, dlech. Not. IS, 186S. 
Corp. Derid Steel, dtooh. Dec. 80,1888. 
Corp. W. 0. Bryant, dtooh. Deo. 30, Iftftft. 

Corp. T. F. Fenlln, prieoner from Ang. 10, lftftA, to Maroh 18, Iftftft. 
Corp. P. K. Fanlk, dlech. Not. A, 1804. 
Corp. Boon Marts, dlech. Jan. 18, lftftS. 
Corp. Gideon Glntor, dtooh. Jen. IS, Iftftft. 
Corp. B. R. Mnlfbrd, dtooh. Jan, SS, lftftS. 
Corp. A. M. Thelm, dtooh. Jan. 27, lftftS. 
Corp. L. P. Baeh, reteran. 

Corp. Philip Snow, woandod Feb. ft, lftftS ; Toteran. 
Corp. W. H. Hotham, wonnded March 31, Iftftft; Totoraa. 
Corp. Jamee Hntehlneon, pro. to oorp. May 1, Iftftft. 
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Ootp. Abrem Hyeong, P*»> to oar*. May 1» 1665. 

Ootp. W. B. MmAt, pi*, to eorp. June 1, 1165. 

Ootp. Jom Taytor, pro. to corn. June 1, 1866. 

Ootp. John Kenedy, pto. to eorp. Jaaa l t 1866. 

Oorp. Jobs Hippard, trana. to Yet Boa. Oorps April 10, 1864. 

M utotoa J. V. Keller, dtooh. Mare* 22, 1866. 



DyM Apt, wounded Sept. IT, 186*. 
J. A. Andersen, wounded May ft, 1864. 

lM.AadeteOIL 

BeatonUaAeVans, drafted; dtooh. July ft, 1865. 

T. a Ashman, dtooh. March 28, 1665. 

Semnel Adama, trene. to Yet. Bes. Corps Dee. 23, 1664. 

William Atohlneou, died of wounds May 26, 1664. 

M.& Aline, died eiSellcbury; retoraa. 

Darid Aeklson, kilUd at Bell Ban Aag. 50, 1661. 

Kirk Brown. 

Daniel Baud, dteeh. Jaaa 5, 1665. 

Gaorga Berber, dtooh. Jaaa 8, 1665. 

Jobs H. Baker, dtooh. Oct. 89, 1668. 

Thomas Bedo, wounded at Antietam; dtooh. Dae 18, 1668. 

P. W. Brosaimoa, woondad at Second Ball Ban and Gettysburg; diad 

May 18, 1664. 
8. P. Bridge, diad Jaaa 80, 1684, of wounds reoerred at Petersburg. 
John 0. Brkkar, died Dae. 10, 1861. 
Henry Brenncsnaa, diad Dae 88, 1681. 
D.M. Bash* kUled at Second Bull Ban. 

Hug* Bleckley, died Deo. 16, 1688, of wonnda received at Saoond BnU Ban. 
John A. Bear, klUad at Antlataai Sept. 17, 1668. . 
John BUls, Dae. 11, 1868. 
Gaorga Boder, Jnna 8, 1688. 
T. Boyer, diad at Atftdereoovffle Oct 88, 1864. 
Hug* Btonkaey, diad March 17, 1864. 
Thomaa Ball, killad at Wilderness, May ft, 1861. 
William Oartarwllar, veteran. 
Hanry Oaldwall. 

DotM Oman, woondad May ft, 1864. 
Prandt Glow, wonndad May ft, 1664. 
James OUne. 

Jaaob Cries, dtooh. Jan. 88, 1665. 
flanvial Grlat, dtoan. Jaaa 6, 1865, Tatoxaa. 
W. H. Ohorpennlng, diad of wonndi Jnaa 8, 1864. 
Bdward Ooolter, diad April 3, 1865, of wonnda reoeived at Gravely Ban. 
WUllaai Orla», died May 18, 1664, of wonnda received at WUdaraass. 
JonnT.Oonltor, May 24, 1864. 
Mlohail Olaary, killad at Ball Ban Aag. 80, 1868. 
J. M. Darby, wonndad at Gettysburg ; votoren. 
Andrew Downy. 
Braaeto Dowariy. 
Thomas Dfllan, drafted. 
Charlai Dailay, dtooh. Jan. 88, 1865. 
AreUbeid Downey, dtooh. Jnna 8,1665; veteran. 
J. A. Dnn^aaH wonndad ai Saoond BnU Ban; dtod March 88, 1668. 
Gaorga Dunbar, datartod April 4, 1865. 



, dlach. Jan. 28, 1865. 
Bobart Brwod, wonndad at Saoond BnU Ban; diad May ft, 1654, of wonnda 



a Bdwerds, diad May 81, 1664, of wound* received In Wilderness. 

Hanry Ptobcr, drafted. 

Theodore Prederioks, dlach. Jan. 11, 1886. 

Gaorga S. PalUbanm, wonndad at Anttotam ; dtod Jaly 8, 186^ of wounds 

■vOTiT^a us wev^e^arg, 
iPertoa,Peb.22,1864. 



Alexander Plex, dlaoh. Jnna 88, 1865. 



David Gray, drafted : wonndad May ft, 1664. 
James Gllton, killad at Gettysburg Jnly 1, 1668. 
W. 8. Graar, dtooh. Peb. 6, 1868. 



W. 8. Harris, dtooh. Jnly 8, 1866. 
James Halfptnny, draltad. 
Daatol Hntoainoon, dtooh. May IS, 1865. 
David Haaalay, dtooh. Dao. 10, 1863. 



HI Hltty, trans, to Vat Bee. Oorpi Jan. 83,1865. 

Jaeob Herrold, Nor. 8, 1881. 

John Haalay, Jnly 85, 1888. 

JohnHobart 

W. Hlckenlooper. 

B. P. Jobe, dlach. May IS, 1864, for wounds received In WUdarnaai. 

Harvey Kannady, diad Oct. 4, 1864. 

John C. Koonts, veteran. 

I. P. Lesser, dlach. March 88, 1866. 

0. Landspargar, dtooh. Pab. 23, 1865. 

D. M. Leufler, prisoner March 81, 1865; Tataran. 

John Leufler, prisoner from Aag. 10, 1864, to March 2, 1865; Tataran. 

James B. Long, wonndad at Saoond Bull Bun ; Dao. 11, 1868. 

John McOebe, wonndad at Gettysburg; veteran. 

Archibald MoOoy, must, out with company. 

M. Morganham, nut ont with oompaoy. 

William Marks, most ont with company. 

Jamas Moss, wonndad at Saoond BnU Bun ; dtooh. Oct 26, 1864. 

Oharlss Merrell. dlsch. June 0, 1865. 

John P. Magna, disch. Jnna 0, 1865. 

Alexander MoGraw, dlach. June 7, 1866. 

John 0. Mohr, diech. Peb. ft, 1863. 

M. P. McOsll, wounded at Second Bull Bun ; dlach. Jan. 17, 1863. 

John 8. Martin, trans, to Yet Bee. Corps Jan. 17, 1865. 

J. J. McCntchen, died Dec. 10, 1861. 

Gaorga Madera, died Jnly 0, 1862. 

Michael MoGleery, killed at Ball Bun Aug. 30, 1862. 

James Mellon, drafted; wounded May 5, 1864. 

Peter Minim, Peb. 28, 1866. 

Thomas Newel. 

William Nichols, wounded at Gettysburg; trans, to Vet Bes. Oorpe. 

Jacob Ne*. 

Henry Ott, diech. March 28, 1866. 

Pred Oroly, dlach. June 12, 1866. 

J. H. Obert, diech. April 15, 1862. 

Scott Oaks, trans, to Yet Bes. Oorps. 

0. H. Hatty, wounded May 11, 1864. 

Thomas Erica, dtocta. Jnne 7, 1866. 

D. B. Powell, diech. Jnne 7, 1866. 

Xden Powell, trans, to Yet Bes. Oorps Jnne 12, 1865 ; reteran. 

Austin Pilea, Dec. 11, 1862. 

John A. Bomey, drafted. 

Thompson Bobtneoa, prieoner at lair Oaks ; dtooh. Jnna 8, 1865. 

P. B. Boaenbergar, diech. Peb. 12, 1863. 

WilUam Bobinson, diad April 1, 1865, of wonnda reoerred at Grarelly 

Bon. 
Joseph Bhodes, died Peb. 8, 1862. 
a M. Bambangh, killad at Bull Bun, Ang. 30, 1868. 
John H. Shlra, dlaoh. Jnne lft, 1865. 
Gottlieb Striker. 

Jonathan Sniyely, wounded Ang. 20, 1864. 
George Sentman, JehiU 8lgaffoos, drafted. 
George W. Souk, dlaoh. Oct 17, 1864. 
John 8toner, dtooh. Jnne 12, 1865. 
Henry Sansbnrn, dtooh. Jnne 18, 1866 ; drafted. 
John Stlfljr, dtooh. Jnne 0, 1866. 
John Story, dtooh. Deo. 10, 1863. 

William Shnlti, wounded at Predericksbnrg; trans, to Yet Bes. Corps. 
John B. Stonffer, wounded at Antletam and Gettysburg; died Jan. 8, 

1866; reteran. 
Peter 8touffer, died Peb. ft, 1866, of wounds reoelTed at Hatcher's Ban. 
Lack T. Steele, died May 10, 1864, of wounds reoerred at Wilderness. 
Henry Stoner, died July 24, 1864, of wounds received at WUderness. 
W. H. Sozman, died April 1, 1866, of wounds reoelTed at Ptve Points. 
Michael Shaney, died April 12, 1864. 
Joseph Smettser, died Jan. 27, 1863. 
Henry Smith, June 21, 1862. 
John 8J1t!s, July 26, 1862. 

J. W. Strieker, died at AndersonrUle, Ang. 27, 1864. 
William Tall, reteran. 
Dennis Thomas, disch. April 13, 1862. 
Darid Thomas, disch. May 6, 1862. 
Michael Tawney, Dec. 31, 1863. 
William Uncapher, died Feb. 12, 1863. 
John Van, Nor. 12, 1863. 

David WUIIard, wounded at Predericksbnrg ; retesan. 
Daniel Waltour. 
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Jobs Wolf. 

jNMtawfttt. 

James Wilson. 

William H.Wbcrtoa. 

Charles H. Wiley, omen. March 4, 1666. 

& H. Welstor, omen. March 26, 1MB. 

Samuel Winierd, dmsh. Dm. 4. ISO. 

IMth WMK 4tod M^r It, 1M4, of woondi r«Miv«d In WOdiTMH. 

George L. Wlgle, July 22, IML 

Francis A. W«m, Dm. SI, ISO. 

Themes Williamson, drafted ; captured at WtUn BaOroad log. IS, 

ISM; dmeh. Nov. 18, ISSS, 
D. D. Tatss, trans, to Co. D, Jan. 1, ISM. 

B06TBB OF COMPANY I, BLBYBNTH PBNMSYLTANIA VOL- 
VWnOMB.-{r%rm Tmnf Ssrefaf.) 



Osj^ George A. (Mbbs, died Sept SO, 1862, of wotradi no*** at Sec- 
ond Bell Bun. 

OnptJsnobN.Thoums;pto.from2dllsut; dmsh. Jam. IT, 1868. 

Onpt Andrew G. Hopper, pro. from 1st llent. Oo. 0: wounded at Wilder- 
ness ; prisoner from May « to Oct 7, 1664 ; brer, major March IS, 
ISIS; amen. Oet SO, 1866. 

1st Lieut. JsmmW.Goodlln, died Doc 14, 1682, of wounds received at 



1st I4cutTobl«a. Motor, wounded at Seeoed Ball Baa andFreder- 

loksburg j pro. from corn, to sargt j to Ul Heat ; dmeh. Jan. 26, 1SS4. 

lit Lieut WflMa - A. "• nm, pro. Iron sargt. Oo. K to Sd Bout, fc 1st 

L; wounded at Tb&opotomy and Norfolk Ballroad; dlssh. for 

• Oot 80,1864. 

lstlieut Joha L.Kyk,i»^ from s«Tt Co. K; veteran. 
2d Lieut Arnold Lobanfh, pro. from 1st ssrgt ; died Sept 28, 1862, of 



2d Iieut Lewis Mechlin*, wouiided at Gc«ysb«ra;; pro. from private to 

ssrgt; to 1st ssrgt; toSdlleut; veteran. 
lot Bargt Hiram A. Delavts, wounded at Saooad Bail Ban. 
Sargt John W. Goodlin, dtoeh. May 22, 1862. 
Sargt W. a Orlbbs, killed at Antletam. 

Sargt Bteherd McClelland, woandad at Anuetam; dlseh. Tab. 7, ISSS. 
Sargt William Frightusr, wonndad at Ball Ban Aug. SO, ISSS; Irene to 

Tat Bee Corps Hot. 2, ISSS. 
Sargt W. B. Gallop, woandad May 10, 1864. 

Sargt John T. Smith, wooadad at Aottetaa; trana, to Tat Bm. Corps. 
Sargt John S-Shlrtly, wounded at Antlatam and Fredericksburg; killsd 

s* Fire Forks April 1,1866. 
Sargt W. W. Walthoar, wounded at Saooad Ball Ban; trans, to Tat 

Bm. Corps. 
Sargt Jamm MoKatrar, dimh. Jana 18, ISSS ; vstsran. 
Sargt John Zlmmannan, wounded at Saeond Boll Bon ; veteran. 
Sargt Hanry Frlghtner, wonndad at Gettysburg; vstsren. 



Corp. B. J. Hanry, killsd at Saooad Boll Ban. 

Corp. John A. Seough, killed at Aatlotam. 

Corp. J. M. Miliar, klllad at Antlatam. 

Oorp.B. F. BoMneon, wounded and prlaonar at Sooond Ball Bon; klllad 



Corp. Jomph Bnughman, captured at Wildernem May 6, 1864. 

Corp. Wimam MeOjaald, kUlad at Spottsylvanla May 8, 1864. 

Corp. B. O. Baamar, died July IS, 1864. 

Corp. A. A. Altaian, prlaonar from Aag. IS, 1864, to March 90, 1866; 



Corp. George W. Bsek, dmsh. Jane 7, 1SS6. 

Corp. A. O. Frame, amen. Jnno 8, 1S66. 

Oorp. John B. Hanry, wonndad at Sooond Boll Ban and Antletam. 

Oorp. William Onnnlngham, alok at moat, oat 

Oorp. D. B. Weutnel, pro. to corporal Jono 14, 1SS6. 

Oorp. John Baaghman, pro. to corporal Jana 14, 1SS5. 

Oorp. H. Sptndlor, pro. to oorporal Jnno 14, ISSS. 

Oorp. DanM Langhary, wonndad at Antlatam; ▼•taran. 

Oorp. John Hannarly, prlaonar from May 30, 1864, to Fob. 27, 1866. 

Mmmaan J. a Smtnar. 

Mammon a W. Barges, dlaeh. Jnno S, 1866. 



D.A. 



wooodod May 8, 1S64; veteran. 
. Ambrose, moot oat with eompaoy Joly 1, 1866. 
Altaian, dlseh. Oet 22, 1862. 



J. S. Armbrast, wooadad at Saooad Ball Baa; dlseh. Jaa. SI, II 
W. H. Altmaa, woandad at Aotfetem; dlaeh. Jan. SO, ISSS. 
Denial Armbrast, dmou. May SO, issi 
John G. Armbrast, disc*. Jane IS, ISSS. 
Hoary B. Armbraat, dlseh. Jaae 8, ISSS. 
Cyras Armbrast, dlaeh. April 6, ISSS. 
Baabea Armbrast, trans, to Tot Bee. Oorpa Jaae 10, ISSS. 
W. B. Armbraat, klllad at Ttowoejghmre Gap April 26, ISSS. 
Jossph AHmaa, killed at Spottsylraala May 10, 1864; retaran. 
" Oaorge W. Baker, mast oat with ooo 
Joseph Book, mast oat with oompan; 
Amos Beard, dteh. Jane 21, 1SS6. 
Baalbrd Beard, dleeh. Jaly 1, 1SS6, with oompany. 
Jacob Bear, woaaded at Antlatam; dlseh. Sapt SS, 1SS4. 
Jesse Black, drafted ; miming at Hatcher's Bon. 
John O. Bear, dlseh. Dec 22, ISSS, 

Joha Bosh, wooadad at Saooad Ball Ban; dmeh. fab. S3, ISSS. 
Soiomoa Beard, woandad at Saooad Ball Baa; dmeh. Oct 8, 1862. 
J. B. Batter, drafted ; amoh. May 31, ISSS. 
Peter Beard, woandad at Gettysburg; trans, to Tat Bos. Corps. 
Dark! Bush, died Nor. 6, 1862, of woaods received at Antfatam. 
A. Batter, died March 6, 1862. 
DarM Beak, died April IS, 1862. 
M.Brabaagh, died Sept 81, 1882. 
WUUam Oaatard, sick at mast oat 
Beajamln 7. Crosan, sabetltate ; dlseh. May 81, ISSS. 
Joseph Cash, dlseh. Feb, 17, 1866. 
W. A. Cramer, trans, to Co. B, 11th Begt ; veteran. 
Wfleoa Oarnes, trans, to Co. B, 11th Begt 
Jacob Crooh, killed at Second BaU Bon. 

George B. Orlbbs, died May 28, 1864, of woands roodred In WIMernem. 
Samasl Caldwell, died March 8, 1866. 
Jamm DUloa, drafted; dlseh. Feb. 1, 1866. 
Jacob S. Brrett 

Henry Brrett, wonndad at Frederlckebarg; dlseh. April 6, 1863. 
J. Bbjsmen, dmeh. Jane 17, 1866; veteran. 
Alexander Bverett, dmeh. Jnno 28, 1882. 
Michael brrett, died April 16, 1882. 
John Bnhart, kUled at Hatcher^ Bon Feb. 7, 1866. 
A. H. Flthlan, woandad. 
Geo. A. Fry, dmeh. Nov. 27, 1881. 
D. B. Fox, dlseh. Aag. 28, 1864, 
J. W. Farlow, killed at Saooad Boll Boa. 
Fred. Gram, veteran. 

Isaac GUmora, snbetltnts ; dmeh. May 31, 1866. 
Geo. Gibson, died Dec 17, 1861. 
John Good, killed at Hatcher's Baa Feb. 7, 1866. 
A. Gotbey, Sept 14, 1861. 
Bobert Graham, not on master-oat rolls. 
Loom Haflman, drafted ; sent to Insane asylam. 
WUUam Hnnman, snbstltnU; sick at master oat. 
Beaben Haines, woandad at Second Ball Baa ; veteran. 
John Hooston, dtoeh. Nov. 4, 1862. 
Joslah Hile, wounded at Antletam; dlseh. Aag. 18, ISSS. 
Hugh Henderson, woanded at Second Bull Bon; dlseh. Jan. 81, 1863. 
Thomas Hays, drafted; dlseh. Jane 2, 1866. 
Peal Henry, trans, to Tot Bee Corps, Jan. 17,1866. 
M. G. Hoops, died Dec. 27, 1861. 
Frederick Henry, died at Salisbury, Sept 18, 1864. 

H. Henry, died May 16, 1864, of woands received at Spottsyl- 



Jacob HerroW, Nov. 8, 1861. 

Jamm Herbieon, not on muster-oat roll. 

8. Horton, died at Andersonvllls, Oct 18, 1884. 

B. Hammond, prisoner from May S to Nov. 30, 1864 ; dlseh. Dec. 6, 1864. 
Jacob Kelly, most out with company. 

Michael Keunedy, drafted. 

Win. Kltner, disch. March 4, 1866. 

8. S. Kepple, wounded at Antletam ; dlseh. Dec 22, 1862. 

Aaron Keppler, dlseh. Dec 10, 1864. 

J. D. Keister, dlseh. May 11, 1866. 

Win. Kay, substitute ; disch. May 31, 1866. 

Albert Kennedy, killed et Antietam Sept. 17, 1862. 

John L. Keister, died May 10, 1864, of woands received In the Wilder* 

ntm. 
Levi Klingensmith, died Aug. 1, 1864. 

C. Klingensmith, not on muster-out roll. 
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Ot lUngi— Itli, not on aaHwoit rail. 

Wm. Lewis, Teteran. 

James a UmgweU, retem*. 

Israel Loejgjhnon, wounded Aug. St end See*. 17, IMS, end 

4,1868. 
M. 0. Uhn, dtoeh. Hot. 4, 1668. 
John linen, dtoeh. May It, 1806. 
Harrtoea Liu, substitute ; dtoeh. May 81, 1865. 
Wm. Lone killed at SpottoylTaaia May 8, 1884. 
8. F. Miller, Teteran. 
F.P.Miller, Teteran. 
F. P. Myer, substitute. 
Ohmrtos Martin, drafted. 
Derld Mllhton, missing in action May 6, 1884, 
Jodah Miller, disoh. March 7, 1868. 
Goo. F. Mi Uor, wounded at Antletam ; dtoeh. Feb. 8, 1888. 
Simon Mllliron, wounded at Antletam ; diaoh. Mot. 80, 1884; 
John MoOaD, diaoh. May 18, 1868. 
Iltobe Maybxwi^ substitute ; dJooh. May 81, 1865. 
James Mann, substitute ; dtoeh. May 81, 1885. 
Henry Millar, drafted ; dtoeh. May 18, 1885. 
P. J. Millar, dted Aug . 1, 1864; Teteran. 
Philip Mechiing, diad Sept 81, 1888, of wounds receired at 



James MeKenna, died Sept 18, 1868, of wonnde reeetred at Seoond Boll 
Ban. 

Joseph Nutting, substitute, diaoh. Inly 14, 1886. 

John Hsorf'iam, substitute. 

Solomon Osterwetos, Teteran. 

Mlehaal Osterwetos, diaoh. Dee. 88, 1884. 

Lewis Osterwetos, wonndad at Fiadoikkeburg; trans, to Tat Bat. Corps. 

F. L. Plnknam, substitute. 

J. P. Phillips, draltad; disoh. Jnna 88, 1885. 

H. Pellssler, wonndad ; Teteran. 

Samuel PainUr.dtoob. May 80, 1888. 

J. &Portmr, killed at Antletem Sept 17, 1862. 

Jeremiah PortaeT, Oct 3, 1888. 

Jacob Bossnsteel, wonndad Aug. 81, 1888, at Bappahannook Station. 

Gorneitas Bos, drallad ; wonndad. 

J. M.Rumbaugh, wonndad at Second Ball Bon; diaoh. Nor. 11, 1868. 

W. J. Bow, dtoeh. Jan. 16, 1868. 

John L. Boose, dtoeh. Oot 4,1864. 

John W. Robinson, wonndad at Seoond BnU Ban ; dtoeh. Fab. 1, 1864. 

Hanty Bsiger, dtoeh. Jnna 7, 1865. 

M.Rumbaogh, diad Sept 81, 1868, of woandn rcoerred at Saoond Ball 

Ban. 
Jacob Row, killed at Wilderness May 6, 1864. 
Adam F. Bandera, J. L. Simpson, Adam Banner, Daniel Bhrader, John 

Stewart, George L. Scanner, William H. Stoufler. 
WUMam Nicety, wonndad at Antletam; Teteran. 
Henry Smith, mnet oot with company. 

Noah Sheffler, prieoner from March 90 to May 6,1865; dtoeh. May 18, 1865. 
J. G. 8toofh, dtoeh. Oet 88, 1868. 

DaTid Smith, wonndad at Seoond BnU Bon ; diaoh. Jnna 1, 1865. 
Henry Strable, wonndad at Antletam ; dtoeh. March 11, 1868. 
Samuel Steward, wonndad at Fredericksburg; diaoh. March 11, 1868. 
Patrick Snlllran, dtoeh. Oct 29, 1868. 
George fiarrer, dtoeh, Jnna 18, 1865. 
J. A. Shook, died Dec. 6, 1661. 
W. Shram, killed In Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 
Jaeeb Sterner; died May 10, 1865. 

8. P. Stelner, died May 6, 1865, of wounds reoelred at Gmrelly Bun. 
D. K. Sheffler, prieoner; died Jone 1, 1864, of wonnde reoeired at Wfl- 

dernem; reteran. 
H. D. Shook, died Not. 16, 1861. 
Jacob Strable, wounded at Antietam ; died Jnly 5, 1868, of wonnde re- 

eeiYed at Gettysburg. 
Alexander 8tory. 
Hiram Smith, July 82, 1862. 

Franklin B. Tnrney, killed at WUdernem May 6, 1864; Teteran. 
J. W. Wenteel, D. K. Wible, J. L. Wearer. 
Jamm Watoter, dtoeh. June 6, 1865. 
William Weaver, dtoeh. April 10, 1865. 
John D. Wearer, wounded at Thoroughfare Gap and Gettysburg; dtoeh. 

Sept 8, 1864. 
William H. Wllliame. 
W.H.WUlard. 



William A. Wood, wounded: dtoeh. Dee. 20, 1864. 

John Wible, dtoeh. Dec. 16. 1864; reteran. 

J. H. Wearer, dtoeh. Dae 18, 1868. 

H. T. Whirlow, dtoeh. June 15, 1865; reteran. 

Xdward Welty, trans, to Y. R. C. Jan. 2, 1865. 

Simon L. Wigle, killed at WUdernem May 6, 1864. 

8. B. Wentael, died June 30, 1862. 

George Webster. 

John F. Wileoo, substitute; prisoner from Feb. 6 to 15, 1865. 

Benben Yerger, wounded at B appah an nock Station, Seoond Bull Bun, 

and Antietam; dtoeh. April 27, 1863. 
John L. Zanders, killed at Bappahannock Station Aug. 21, 1862. 

ROSTER OF COMPANY K, EL1VINTH PENNSYLVANIA VOL- 
UNTEERS.— (Tares rears' Service.) 
Recruited at Youngstown. 

Oapt Johu B. Keenan, wounded at Thoroughfare Gap; captured Aug. 
81, 1862 ; pro. to maj. Sept 1, 1862. 

Oapt John Reed, pro. from 2d lieut Aug. 30, 1862 ; died Oct 2, 1862, of 
wounds recelred at Seoond Bull Run. 

Oapt Josiah B. Leafier, wounded at Fire Forks. 

let Lieut. Walter J. Jones, res. Aug. 8, 1862. 

1st Lieut William A. Kuhns, wounded at Antletam and WUdernem; 
pro. to oorp., 2d lieut, and 1st lieut 

2d Lieut Freeman C. Gay, pro. from oorp. to 2d lieut ; wounded at An- 
tletam and Fredericksburg; oaptured at Gettysburg July 1, 1863; 
dtoeh. by 8. 0. April 28, 1865. 

let Sergt F. R. Oope, wounded June 24, 1864; reteran. 

let Sergt H. B. Temple, wounded at Gettysburg ; pro. from oorp. ; veteran. 

Sergt. John 8. Walker, wounded at Gettysburg ; dtoeh. March 12, 1864. 

Sergt Jamm Mullen, killed at Seoond BnU Run. 

Sergt Robert Anderson, pro. to 2d lieut Co. F, Nor. 1, 1862. 

Sergt T. T. Simpson, reteran. 

Sergt W. A. Shrnm, pro. from oorp. to sergt; to 2d lieut do. I, March 
1,1863. 

Sergt J. C. West, wounded at Fredericksburg; trans, to V. R. C. 

Sergt J. L. Kyle, pro. to 1st lieut Co. I, Nor. 24, 1864 ; reteran. 

Sergt R. W. Penn, wounded at Fire Forks ; died May 25, 1865. 

8erfct W. J. Willyard^ wounded Aug. 28, 1862 ; pro. to eergt-maj. ; reteran. 

Sergt G. F. Ludwiek, wounded Aug. 21 and Sept 17, 1862 ; reteran. 

Sergt William Sterenaon, wounded Aug. 28 and Sept 17, 1862; reteran. 

Sergt. Jeremiah McMunn, wounded ^ug. 28, 1862, and at Gettysburg ; 
reteran. 

Oorp. Darid Robinson, died Not. 18, 1861. 

Oorp. Charles McGonnell, wounded at Fredericksburg; killed at Gettys- 
burg July 3, 1863. 

Oorp. David Siegfried. 

Oorp. L. P. Hays, pro. to com.-eergt ; reteran. 

Corp. George Beck, wounded April 30, 1863; Teteran. 

Oorp. James McWilliams, captured at Weldon Railroad ; reteran. 

Corp. Jacob Jacobs, disch. Feb. 20, 1865. 

Corp. Charles Toon, disch. March 4, 1865. 

Corp. Bernard Leonard, disch. March 12, 1866. 

Corp. Charles Ely, disch. March 12. 1865. 

Corp. Martin Root wounded May 8, 1864 ; trans, to Yet Res. Corps. 

Corp. L. Gettyweller, disch. June 9, 1865 ; reteran. 

Corp. F. Pooler, drafted; captured at Weldon Railroad; diaoh. June 8, 
1865. 

Oorp. Alexander Sady, drafted; captured at Weldon Railroad; dtoeh. 
June 9, 1865. 

Oorp. Henry Kelly, pro. to oorp. May 1, 1865 ; reteran. 

Corp. 8. 0. Lowry, pro. to corp. May 1, 1866. 

Corp. John Keslar, pro. to corp. May 1, 1865. 

Corp. W. F. Hays, pro. to corp. May 1, 1865; reteran. 

Corp. 8. 0. Hollingsworth, pro. to corp. May 1, 1865. 

Corp. J. Boebo rough, pro. to corp. May 1, 1865. 

Corp. J. Barad, died March 2, 1863. 

Musician Cyrus Grow. 

JVfeoiss. 

Theodore Anderson. 

John BItner, must out with company Jnly, 1865. 

Joshua Bailey, sub. 

John Berry, disch. June 8, 1865. 

J. C. Bleackey, wounded at Gettysburg; disch. Sept 8. 1864. 

Joseph Berlin, wounded at Second Bull Run and Fredericksburg ; disch. 
March 11, 1863. 

J. H. Blackburn, wounded at Seoond Bull Run ; Sept 14, 1862. 
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Joseph Blair, April 1ft, 1ML 

L. B. Oex, drafted; wounded May ft, 1884. 

J. F. Oessldy, wounded lUy 10, 18M; 

B, B. Ornthera, drafted; wounded Feb. ft, IMft. 

H. F. Oope, dmob. Feb. Sft, IMS. 

Wmiem Conner, disctuMor.lt, 1881. 

f. J. Ciiw or, dlaob. Jaae 10, IMS. 

Wlltfem Ooeamn, dlsoh. Jaae 18, 1888. 

Franklin Oaae, disch. May tl, ISM ; substitute. 

WBnmm Oaftdwell, drafted ; awn*. May 11, IMS. 

S. 8. Caldwell, dnltod ; dftmh. May SI, IMS. 

Hiram Oerwell, sUhstfteto ; dumb. May It, IMS. 

J. W. Churns, ws un ded at Oite Mountain Aug. 8, IMS; tem to Vet 

BetOorps. 
W. H. OoH, died Ju. 81, ISM. 
William Oolwity, Oct ft, IMS. 
tfeniy Osrueaan. 
Bobert 0. Corey . 

DerM Bin,riMtMi; wounded Fat. ft, ISM. 
J. Dunmire, dmob. Ju. 81, 1864. 
O. M. Sober, tiIiiu. 
Joshua Bekman, dmob. May Sft, IMS. 
Bobert J. Swing, died April 82, ISM. 
George Ftust, dnltod; wounded May ft, 1884. 
Jeremiah Frin. 

Thomas Freebla, diaob. Jaae SO, IMS. 

Jeremiah Fillmore, wounded at Fredericksburg ; dmsb. Oct IS, 1SSL 
Samuel Frito, disc*. Mot. IS, 1M1. 
Patrick FtoaaH, substitute; disch. May 81, ISM. 
H. W. Getty, drafted; wounded May ft, 1884. 
J. H. Gardener, drafted; wounded May 8, 1884, 
Hcnry.Qlhesn. 



Derld Garber, dmob. Dae. 4, ISM. 

J. P. Green, substitute; disch. May 11, IMS. 

Bdward H. flay, pra. to sergt amj. Jaae 6, IMS. 

Patar H. Gay, diad Fab. 1, IMS, of wounds raoalnd at ] 

William Hlakle, draltod; wooadad Aug. IS, 1884, and March 81, ISM. 

M. B. Hoaaar, dmeh. Ju. 8ft, IMS. 

Jobs HtttoblaaoB, May SS, ISM; ratanad Oat. 81,1884. 

David Horaar, urast oat with company. 

Hiram Hoopse, diach. for woaadi Jan. 88, ISM. 

Lawk Bobar, disch. Dec 14, 1M4; Teteran. 

Franca Hloka, dlaob. for woaada Jan. 84, ISM. 

Jama HandHn, aabatltato; dmob. May 81, ISM. 

George M. Hall, dmeh. May 18,188ft. 

J. D. Howell, dlaob. Sept. 88, 18M. 

P. Markelroad, draltod; damn. May 81, IMS. 

J. A. Hatobloaoa, Dao. 10, 1SSL 

M. Hart, died at AadeiaooTflle Hot. 7, ISM. 

James Irwia, dlaob. June 10, IMS. 

William Jones, draltod ; wooadad May ft, ISM. 

Samuel Jaokaway, tick at moatar oat. 

8. Jackson, dlaob. Jaae lft, IMS. 

Henry Kenaedy, eantunsd at Gettysburg July L, ISM. 

H. Bjert Kuhna, dfcfeb. Jaae lft, ISM; Teteran 

Bdward KaUy, ameh. Jaly IS, ISM. 

8. B. Kennedy, dlaob. Jaae S, IMft ; Teteran. 

W. H. Kaalar, dlaob. Jaae 10, 1MB. 

Anthony Klefler, dlaob. Jane 84, IMS. 

Heaaklab B. Kennedy, killed at Wilderness May ft, 1884. 

Joeepb Kelffer, Dec 10, IMS. 

Michael A. King, died at Andersonrille Oat 11, 1M4. 

H. Kregle, died at AndereoaTllle, Aug. 88, 1884. 

William O. Large, woaaded April 80, IMS; dlaob. Dao. IS, 1M4. 

H. Launder*, draltod. 

John Layoock, diach. June, 1M4. 

William a Low, wounded at Antfetem ; diach. June 84, IMS. 

W. A. Lonoke, diach. June 10, IMS. 

Jamea W. Lowry, killed at SpottsylTania May 10, 1864. 

William McLaughlin, drafted; woaaded Marob 81, 1MB. 

John Mills, drafted; wounded May 6, 1804. 

0. J. McLean, wounded at Frederickeburg ; Teteran. 

John B. MoOloakey, Teteran. 

Jean O. Matthews, Teteran. 

WiUiam Miller, dlaob. for wounds Nor. 8ft, IMS. 

John MeAaalty, wounded at Gettysburg; dlaob. Oct. 4, 1M4. 



PblUp MeKeerer, wounded at Second Ball Baa; dmeh. Dae. 81, ISM. 
John D. Miller, diecb. May 8ft, IMft. 
J. ft. Moorebcad, draltod; diecb. May 81, IMft. 
Andrew Millar, drafted; woaaded May ft, 1M4; dlaob. Dee. 17, 1884. 
B. H. Mellon, Irene, to Yet. Bee. Oorpe Feb. 88, ISM. 
John MeAnalty, 8r , died* Oct 88, Iftfti. 
' H. ft. Marshall, died of wounds Jan. lft, ISM. 
Derld Montgomery. 
J. Mieklea, died Sept tft, ISM. 

J. H. Nightingale, draltod; prisoner from Oct. 18, 1888, to Aarfl SS.1M 
B. J. Boel, woaoded at Second Bull Bun ; Teteran. 
8. J. Noel, dlaob. Hot. ST, ISM. 
flamael NeebH, diecb. Feb. 8, ISO. 
H. 8. Bewlngham, dleeb. Feb. 1, IMS. 
Bdward Wtebok, dmob. May 8ft, IMft. 
John Nichols, Br, died Marob IS, IMft. 
D. Newinghem, deesrted Dec 10, IMS. 
Jesse Powell, diecb. Oct. 1, 1884. 

Albert Peters, wounded at lYsdarlekaburg; diach. May 81, IMft. 
J. F. Prica, killed at Gettysburg July 1, IMS. 
John a Beed, wounded nt Batebaru Bun Fab. ft, ISM; Teteran. 
John Boberts, drafted. 

W. J. Baadotpn, prisoner Aug. 10, 1M4 ; Teteran. 
Bobert A. Beed, diecb. June 14, IMi. 
WUllam Boot drafted; dmab. May 31,1888. 

Jabn Ringer, died May SB, 1M4, of wounds receired at ftpottsyirunla. 
J. H. Busssll, died Sept lft, 1884. 
B. J. Bobb, Sept 10, 1802. 
Solomon Bobb, Sept lft, ISM. 
James Boiling, Nor. 88, ISftl. 



B. W. Showers, sick at muster out 

Henry Stone, drafted ; dmob, Jaae St, IMft. 

George Seridge, abssnt at muster out 

John Simon, wounded Aug. 80, 1888, and Aug. IS, 1884. 

Sebastian Smith, drafted. 

George Scott, disch. Sept 84, 1888. 

Martin Shaum, June 8, ISM; Tataraa. 

WIlHam G. Stark, wounded at Second Ball Baa ; dmob. Jaa. 7, IBM. 

A. M. Steel, dmob. May 18, ISM. 

Thomas W. Stoops, drafted ; diach. May 81, 18M. 

L. Schrenkengost, drafted ; diach. May 81, 188ft. 

A. D. Sou thwortti, drafted; dlaeb. May 81, 188ft. 

William D. Smith, disch. June 18,188ft. 

L. B. Stewart, trans, to Vet Baa. Oorps 1884. 

Jacob Sterena, died Sept 87, 1898* 

James Stout, killed at Fredericksburg Dec lft, 1888. 

WUllam Shannon, killed nt Second Bull Bun Aug. 80, 1868. 

M. G. Stack, prisoner Aug. 18, 1M4; died at SeJkbary Jaae ft, 1MB. 

Beabea Shram, died Oct 14, IMS, of wounds reeelTod at Aatiatam. 

Isaac Shlpmnn, died March 4, IMft. 

Joan Small, Oct 87, IMS. 

Flnley Tempi eton, drafted ; prisoner from Feb. 7 to lft, IMft. 

James Tall, dmob. Oct ft, 1884. 

Newlin Tissue, dmob. June 14, IMft. 

Henry Tedron, disch. June ft, 1864. 

Bmanuel Thomas, died Dec. 86, 1M4. 

Bobert Tarry, prisoner from Oct 14, IMS, to Hot. SO, 1884. 

George WeaTer, drafted. 

Joseph Walters, sick at master oat 

John Walter, drafted ; wounded Aug. 18, 18M ; dlaob. June », 186ft. 

Bobert Walker, diach. for wounds Jan. 7, 1888. 

John Walker, drafted ; disch. May 81, IMft. 

W. Q. Wolf, disch. June 8, IMft. 

Jeremiah Welsh, substitute ; disch. May 31, 188ft. 

C. M. Williams, killed at Second Bull Bun Aug. 80, 1888. 

Jonathan Wissinger, died Nor. 8, 1882. 

W. H. West, killed at Gettysburg July 1, IMS. 
John G. West, Oct 10, 1883. 

BOSTBB OF COMPANY F, FOURTEENTH PENNSYLVANIA TOL- 

UNTEEBS -(Tkrm JfonoV Arefas.) 

Becralted at Greeneburg, and m ns to red la April 88, 1861. 

Oapt, & 8. Marchand ; 1st lieut, Humphrey Oaraon ; 8d lleat, Andrew 

Bersird; 1st ssrgt, W. H. Sowash; 8d mrgt, John B. Bair; 8d 

aorgt., Steward Carroll; 4th sergt, J. B. Lauffer ; 1st eorp* J. D. 

Tharp ; 2d corp n William Wdgle ; 3d corp, Thomas Williams; 4th 

oorp., Jamm A. Painter; mndctons, Jesse Gelgar, John TnatUager. 
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jm.t u 


Jonathan Taylor. John Waagasaan. 


Samuel Ayr+e. 


Daniel Keebert 


Wesley Taylor. Peter G. Wallnoe. 


George W. Brown. 


Alexander Kelts. 


Jamee Thomae Joeeph Wittemberger. 


B, 7. Beukert 


KW.H.hjelder. 


John 8. Walker. 


J.C.BoueeL 


Anthony Koltn. 




Patrick Bramom. 


W. B. Ludwig. 


BOflTBB OP COMPANY B. TWENTT-BGHTH REGIMENT.- (Tare* 


Thomas BUley. 


Jeff. Lewis. 


Fears' Seretee.) 


B,B.B*nk*. 


William Llttleuold. 


0*pt Bobart Warden, pro. to major April 86; IMS. # 


Josm Oseterwfler. 


T. A. McAlUsUr. 


0*pt William M. Jordan, pro. from let Heat to cant May 1, 1668; 


JohaOoehraa. 


Simon MllUron. 


wounded at Antietam and Ohencellorsville ; res. June IS, IMS. 


Thomas Charles. 


Daniel Marchend. 


Capt. George W. Newmeyer, pro. from let sergt to lit Moot; to oapt ; 


David Cups, 


Samum MeOormfek. 


ree. Jan. 17, 1866. 


JohnDooald. 


WQllnni MahoC 


Capt William C. Armor, pro. from let eergt to let Heut, to capt, to brer. 


George H.DuH. 


John MeKelvey. 


major March 13, 1866 ; wounded at Antietam and Ohanoellorsvflic 


Wmiem Decker . 


N.B.NeiL 


let Uent Benjamin P. Mechling, pro. to eergt; to 3d lient ; to let Hent; 


T.T. Davie. 


John S. O'Brien. 


wounded at Antietam ; veteran. 


William Bakin. 


John 0*G*ra. 


2d Lieut Alfred Robertson, ree. Jan. 6, 1868. 


SUMMlGlMd. 


James Petton. 


8d Lient Joeeph 0. Markle, pro. to 8d ttent. June 6, 1868; killed at An- 


JohnGebbart 


David Park*. 


tietam Sept 17, 1868. 


Iicender Grier . 


0. W. Boeiuson. 


2d Lieut John 8. Ghriet pro, from eergt to 8d Hent; wounded at An- 


J. W. Green. 


Thunini Blnheins 


tietam; ree. Dec 8, 1868. 


L.B.Hush. 


Samuel Smith. 


8d Lieut Charles H. Walker, pro. to eergt; totd lient; wounded at 


H.X.Hyte. 


John A. Staugh. 


Antietam; veteran. 


Jonathan Howl. 


8. A. Smith. 


latSergt Lester W.Boyd, wounded at Antietam; veteran. 


Albert Howl. 


JOSOnhStOtt 


Sergt 8ylreeUr 8tiner, wounded at Antietam ; veteran. 


J. 1. Howl. 


John 0. Smith. 


Sergt JL. 0. Uvlngood, Teteraa* 


UwrnHuten. 


Ahmlom Seholl. 


Sergt Martin L. Pinch, veteran. 


John Hucy. 


J. 0. Thompson. 


Sergt. David P. Ghriet, prieonor from March 87 to May 6, 1866; veteran. 


Washington Haey. 


J. H. Baylor. 


Sergt George Richer, dlech. Oct 84, 1868. 


Lewi* HmImj. 


Inrin TwHohmnn. 


Sergt Joseph Storey, dtooh. Deo. 87, 1868. 


George Herten. 


D. 0. Toother*. 


8ergt G. A. Mcllvaln, trane. to Co, G April 88, 1864. 


Joseph Hood. 


Bradbury WMtaker. 


Sergt Bare I. Welty, trans, to Co. G April 89, 1864. 


Johalrvln. 


William Wands. 


Corp. M. P. King, wounded at New Hope Church, Go. veteran. 


John N. Johnstone. 


Honty Woods, 


Corp. Jamee Metaler, wounded at Antietam and Cbaocellorsvlll* ; 


Samuel Keeler. 


H. A. Wilson. 


veteran. 


Jirwkh Kennedy. 


Albert Eandel. 


Corp. J. B. Mnrmaw, veteran. 


Newton Kennedy. 




Corp. Heory L. Bare, veteran. 
Corp. Samuel Byerly, veteran. 


BO0TMB OF OOMPAHT 0, IOTOTPPTTH PENNSYLVANIA 


Corp. John 8mlth, wonnded at Antietam ; veteran. 


YOLUNTBBB&—(IV*s MbeJfe' Serefae.) 


Corp. George Harmon, veteran. 


Becrulted in the oounty, and mustered in April 87, 1861. 


Corp. Joseph W. Hough. 


Ghpt, John & Keeuan ; 1* Bout, Joseph West ; 2d lient, James Oarna- 


Corp. John Brier, dlech. Dec 87, 1868. 


bnn; 1st mm J. W. Ca 


nmos Sd mit, Hnrmon Bnrd ; 3d nuL 


Corp. George W. Mechling, dtoch. Jen. 6, 1863. 


Jim Mullen; 4ih sergt. Weslev Tailor : let oon>..T.C.MoGuire: 


Corp. H. W. Kurt*, trane. to Knepp* Battery Oct 88, 1861. 


3d corp., Henry Stloklo 


, 8d Corp., Bobtrt Knox; 4th corp*, John 


Corp. Thomas H. Lemon, wounded at Antietam ; dlsoh. July 8, 1864. 


Nioely;mueklane,W.J. 


AJkins, William Kelle. 


Musician C. W. 8wartn. 
Musician James 8. Carpenter. 




PHmtm. 


Mneician James Mllbee, trane. to Co. G April 88, 1864. 


Inward Aman. 


Henry Kennedy. 


Musician George W. Glbb, trane. to Co. H April 88, 1864. 


William Artist 


John Lnrimor. 




WUUamBatrd. 


F. Leuftenberger. 


Prkralm. 


Ooorgo Book. 


Michael Leap. 


Peter K. Arnold, drafted. 


John Bock. 


Joeob Long. 


Jackeon Anderson, prisoner from March 88 to May 6, 1866. 


Joeeph Berlin. 


WUUnm Lowiy. 


Daniel Armstrong, trane. to Co. G April 29, 1864. 


John Bony. 


Adorn Martin. 


C. 8. Ackerman, trane. to Co. H April 89, 1864. 


John Blaokburn. 


Theodore Miller. 


John 8. Booher, veteran. 


Simon Balrd. 


William Mitchell. 


B. B. Butler, veteran. 


John Oaten. 


Cornelia* Moore. 


William Beck. 


J. B. Craig. 


George W. Moore. 


A. Blllhimer. 


Thome* Colbertson. 


Shannon Nicely. 


David Blllhimer. 


William Dougherty. 


Xmanuel Noel. 


Solomon Butler. 


JeoobFlnk. 


John Noel. 


J. M. Bare. 


Samuel IMut 


John Parker. 


David Bare. 


Alexander Frits. 


William Peden. 


Alssx. Beehloum. 


Jeremiah Frits. 


Bobert Penn. 


Collin Beshionm. 


Peter George. 


John Beam. 


W. 8. Brant 


WOIiin Gfbcon. 


Jamei Bandolph. 


Simon Bitte. 


Benjamin Gcigcr. 


John Belting. 


Manoah Belstel. 


JnoobHUL 


David Siegfried. 


Wllllem Belstel. 


John Hill. 


Hiram 8hlrey. 


David B. Beckner, diech. July 6, 1866. 


O.W.Hood. 


Benjamin Shower*. 


8. 8. Brown, prisoner March, 1866; dlech. June 18, 1866. 


ImacHnghe*. 


Tarn 8hort 


Albert Borlln, wounded at Antietam ; trans, to Co. G. 


Hie* Irwin. 


William Stepheneon. 


Jonathan Barrone, trans, to Co. H. 


George W. Jelly. 


Peter Stickle. 


Jordan Burgess, died July 11, 1864. 


John Kciffer. 


John Smith. 


Samuel Butler, died March 18, 1863. 


JoMph Kelly. 


Joeeph 8toot 


Conrad Belts, died May 88, 1868. 


M. A. Kelley. 


George W. Smith. 


Isaac Burroughs, drafted; trana to Yef. Bee. Corp*. 
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HISTORY OF WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 



JOII MVWI, WOUndOd M 

B. A* OaaalBgham. 
J.W.Oaaalaghem. 
WllHem L Oarna. 



Aatfctom ; traaa. to Oo. a 



Isaac 8. Oodmnm, wounded at Beenea, Go*, May 16,1864, 

8I»m Oobmmj, woiu^d «t ABttoCMi; dtoeh. Jm. II, Utt. 

FreakUa (Mm, dftseh. Jaly 6, 1836. 

John a Cnrons, trans, to Oo. April 26, 1864, 

JesMCmlr, died Sept 18, 1663, of 

Joseph Oaaaiagham, Titou. 

Solomon Otoad, June 38, 1886. 

William Cobb, Jim 23, 1866. 

Jmm 1. Deed s, BMi out wl 

Hlehoms Deris, dnltod; mart. o«t with 

Jobs DHUager, dftseh. Juee 80, ISO. 

Joha Dnnsmoro, wounded at Aatfetam ; dmoh. Hot. ft, IMS. 

George H. Deeds, trans, to Oo. April 23, 1864. 

Beajaml d Dougherty, trans, to Oo. O April 85, 1884, 

George Doss, June 88, 1868. 

Lsri Bbsrt,dlsoh.JuM 1,1886. 

J. M. Etcher, wounded at Aatfetam; dlseh. fob. 18, 1888. 

William Etoher, traaa. to Oo. H April 88, 1884, 

John Oder, trans, to Oo. H April 88, 1864. 

Walter Brans, died Oct. 6, 1888, of wounds reoslTed at AJttfctem. 

L. L. Fraeer, Tetaran. 

H. 8. Falkrith. 

William H. Fry. 

Jeremiah FloJrock, trana. to Oo. K Jaly 81, 1861. 

DABtal Fltaslmmons, drafted ; Oct 18. 1888. 

Joha a Grim. 

A. L. Howard. 

Jseob Hooper drafted. 

Thomas B. Hani, dlseh. Oct 17, 1881. 

JosJaa HobenebeU, dfeeh. Nor. 81, 1688. 

William Hughes, dtoofa. Fob. 86, 1888. 

Wlllkai G. Hough, wounded at Antfetem. 

Lorl Hohenshell, diod of wooadi Tab. 8, 1868, la Georgia. 

TboAMa O. Hodge, data unknown. 

Uriab 8. Johnston, dlseh. Jan© 84, 1888. 

a 0. Jordan, wonndod at Andotem; trans, to Oo. Q. 

A. M. Kough, wonndad at Aatfetam ; Tetoran. 

A. J. Kemler, wounded at Antfetem; Tetoran. 

D. V. King, Totoraa. 

Daniel W. Keister, wounded at Rosace, Ge^ May 18,1884. 

Jaokaon Kllpatrick, trans, to Oo. O April 88, 1884. 

Jaoob Kettering, tram, to Oo. H April 88, 1864. 

BH W. King, killed at Antfetem Sept. 17, 1888. 

J. Low, Teteian. 

Jamei Leonard, Tetoran. 

Uriab Lang, Tetaran. 

Hlobolat Long. 

A. J. B. Lobr. 

T. F. Lemon, prieoner from March 88 to May 8,1886; dmoh. June 18, 

1866. 
Peter Long, dleob. June 80,1863. 

D. J. Longsdof, wounded at And* tain ; trana. to U. 8. Got. 
J. H. Lippinoott, trana. to Oo. H April 29, 18841 
Jobn Lisbon, trana. to Knapp's Battery Oct 88, 1861. 
T. 0. 8. Long, died Deo. 7, 1861. 
Franklin Mlfter, Tetoran. 
Tbomaa Miller, drafted; Tetoran. 
Obarlee Meyer, drafted. 
Lewis Meyan, drafted. 
Henry Martin, prisoner from Marcb 28 to May 6, 1866 ; dlsob. June 6, 

1866. 
Jeremiah Morrow, sick at muster out 
John L. Miller, dlscb. Dec. 19, 1862. 

Darid Mtnebunt, drafted ; prisoner from Oct 28, 1863, to Dec 13, 1864. 
Isaleh Meyers, dlscb. Joly 6, 1866. 
Abraham Martin, wounded at Antletam ; trans, to Oo. H. 
Austin Morrison, died Not. 2, 1862. 
Jacob H. Muman, died Sept 10, 1862. 
Jaoob Myers, reteran. 
floury T. McKelvey. 
Jobn MoOonkey, trans, to Knapp's Battery Oct 28, 1861, 



Thomas McArthar, died Marob 1, 1882. 

Samuel Kail, dlseh. Oct 17, 1881. 

Cyrus Null, dmsb. Jaa. 22, 1*83. 

J. J. Newmeyer, dlsob. Jane 1, 1886. 

Hiram Bcieoa, traaa. to Oo. H April 28, 1864. 

George W. Ores-holt, wounded at Antletam ; veteraa. 

Jobn OWey. Jobn J. Orerbolt 

Alexander A. Oebura, drafted; 

A. 7. Orerbolt, wounded at Antletam; dlsob. Feb. 28, 1863. 

Smith Po to rm aa, Totoraa. Samuel L. Peterson. 

Samuel Patterson, dmsb. June 1, 1886. 

Bobert S. Powers, trans, to Oo. D April 30, 1866. 

Thomas Pete, June 28, 1886. 

Walter Bobertoon, dleob. date unknown. 

Isaac Bumbaugb, died Jaa. 6, 1888, of wounds rsoelred at Antfetem. 

Amos Bigger, died Sept 28, 1864. 

Henry Boose, wounded at Antletam, died. 

George B. Boot, died Sept 18, 1381. 

J. 8. Stealer. W. H. 8ms. 

Oeorge Shoute. 8. L. Maesaaaa. 

Frederick Steele. Peter Stall. 

John Stern. 

James Smith, akk at muster out 

W.B. Snyder, dlscb. Dec 28, 1862, for wounds leesired at Antletem. 

M. N. Stealer, dleob. July 6, 1868. 

Isaac Stealer, dmoh. July 6, 1866. 

Darid Studebaker, wounded at Aatfetam ; dlscb. Feb. 17, 1883. 

Darid Sloeicar, traaa. to Oo. G April 28, 1884, 

James Snyder, wounded at Aatfetam ; trans, to U. 8. cavalry. 

Jaoob B. Sbuler, wounded at Antletam ; traaa. to Oo. G. 

Samael B. Stock, wounded at Aatfetam ; trana, to Oo. G. 

AdcmSoibsrt, drafted; died July 27, 1884, of wounds reoslTed at Fine 
Koob,Ga. 

John B. Terr, ▼eteran. 

W. B. Thomas, wounded at Aatfetam ; Totoraa. 

D. B. Terr, Alexander Terr, Sbadrack Thomas, Joha P. Thomas, Mat- 
thew J. Thompson. 

Melker 8. Terr, trans, to Co. G April 28, 1884. 

Joseph Tetten, trans, to Kaepp'b Battery Oct 28, 186L 

Lerl Thomas, trans, to Oo. G April 28, 1884, 

W. H. Taylor, died Jaly 80, 1882. 

A. D. TaTebnaa, drafted; deserted June 30, 1866. 

Amos White, drafted. 

Thomas H. Wearer, trans, to Knapp* Battery Oct 28, 188L 

William Wright, wounded at Aatfetam and ChenoeUorsrills; trana, to 
Oo.G April 29, 1864. 

Harrison White, killed at Antfetem Sept 17, 1882. 

William Wblnnery, drafted; Oct 8, 1863. 

Jacob White, trans, to Oo. O April 29, 1884. 

August Yesger, drafted ; dlsob. Oct. 11, 1884, 

Joha M. Zundell, etok at muster out 

Jaoob B. Zuck, wounded at Antletam ; dmsb. Jaa. 22, 1868.1 

BOSTBB OF COMPANY H, FORTIETH PENNSYLVANIA VOL- 
UNTESB8. 

Oapt Daniel Klstisr, Jr, died Sept 28, 1862, of wounds reoetTed at An- 
tletam. 

Oapt Lewis A. Johnson, pro. from 2d lleut. March 6, 1868; dlscb. Oct. 
6,1863. 

Oapt B. Alpheos Job, pro. to sergt, to oapt, to breT.-maJ. Marob 13, 
1866 ; prisoner May 30, 1864 ; dlscb. March 12, 1866. 

1st Lieut Edward J. Keenan, res. Dec. 30, 1882. 

lit Lieut James A. Fulton, pro. to ssrgt, to 1st lleut ; dlsob. Oct 8, 1868. 

2d Lieut James Mc Williams, pro. from oorp. to sergt, to 2d Hoot; res. 
Feb. 1, 1864. 

1st Sergt Patrick J. Hanlln, killed at Bull Bun Aug. 80, 1882. 

1st Sergt Henry C. Stone, trans, to 190th Begt June 1, 1864 ; Totoraa. 

Sergt Cyrui H. Rankin, kilUed at Gaines* Mill June 27, 1882. 

Sergt W. J. Woods, prisoner from Nor. 27, 1863, to Nor. 21, 1884; dmoh. 
Nor. 28, 1864. 

Sergt Joseph W. Miller, died Sept 16, 1862. 

Sergt Charles E. Hubbs, dlscb. Dec 27, 1863. 

Sergt S. M. Reed, trans, to Signal Corps UAA. 



i Tblrty-eeTenth Regiment (Eighth B sss r ro), 
Rugh, from July 31, 1882, to May 16, 1863. 



Assistant Surgeon J. W. 
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Sergt Jacob Beraest, prlaoaer from May ft, IMA, to Feb. 87,1866; dlsoh. 

March 6, 1MB. 
8«gt 8. A. Omwfcvtf, priMMr fro« IUj to Dm. 11, 1M4 ; dtoeh. Dm. 

17, ItM. 
Sergt Alfred OTIeil, tranc to 190th Begt Jaaa 1, MM; Teteran. 
Corp; John H. Bee d, died of wosmda rooorrod at F i cdo rt c he b nig . 
Corps. Jbaua Olaat, Joan Miller, William Saaretmaa. 
Corp. D. M. Marts, died * woaads reoeired at Wilderness May ft, 1M4. 
Masknaa Job* V. Lav, killed at Oeinesrtlle Jaae ft, 1868. 
Masknaa Jared Leagaaor, tranc to 190th Begt; Tetorea. 



raoatvad at Fradencao* 
18,1M4. 



J<mnL.ATery,DejUelArsealoug,A.J. 
George Aahbangh, tranc to 190th Bagt 
.%moa AlWMwa, dlad Jam. 80, ltaa, of 

burg. 
Jean O.Bowoicmuet out with oeanpai 
John Ball, disch. Mama ft, IMS. 

tow* 
Jaaa BoawMr, dlad 8apt II, Utt. oC 

Lerl 



r, Oct ft, IMS. 
ir, Jaae 27, IMS. 
DMW0^,prlw^fro«lU7 30,lS64,toF^«7,lM6;<ttM^lUwh 

ft, IMS. 
W. J. Omrk, dssca. Jaaa 88, IMS. 
]LlOalUaaidfroa.]tijla,lSta. 
WIUIsOolUBi dlsoh. March la, 1M1 (minor). 

F. M. Oaraaaaa, dleoh. Dae. 88, IMS. 
M. A. danders, dleoh. April ft, MM. 
Joaa S. Damn, dJooh. Jaaa 21, IMS. 
Hoary Daaa, tranc to 190th Bagt.; Teteran. 
Baraard DaaluMa, ttaat. to Tat, Baa, Ctorpa, 
James Daaa, died Jan. 18,1664. 

Samuel F.iaraart 

George sWnm^ tranc to 190th Begt 

George Frees, traaa. to Yet Bai. Corps. 

G. 0. Ointer, diech. Dae lft, IMS. 
Laoaard Graff, dlsoh. June 19, IMS. 
Magna* Habrank. 

John ft. HaTerstlck, dftsoh. Jaaa IS, IMS. 
Vincent Henf, dJaob. May 17, IMS. 
Christopher Hubert, disch. Oct. 17, IMS. 
Lama H. Hammitt, tranc to 190th Begt ; Tcteraa. 
Adam Hun\ traaa. to 190th Bagt; Teteran. 
Christopher Henderson, traaa. to 190th Bagt.; Teteran. 
Thee Hookeabaagh, traaa. to 190th Bagt. 
Fraada Haley, kflled at Betheada Ohareh May 80, 1664, 
John Hay, died Deo. 19, IMS, of woaada reodTcd at Fredericksburg. 
Joriah House, died May SO, IMS. 
H«T.Hozar t Jolya,lMl. 
William Jones, traaa. to ganboat eerrioc 
Beuben Kline. Andrew Kern, 

a Kltngenemlth, trana. to 190th Begt 
Adam Loch man, must oot with company Jane 18, 1864. 
Jared Lane, trana. to 190th Bagt. 
Slfphaa Longhner, trana. to 190th Begt 
Danlal Linefbigler, died July SB, IMS. 
Aaron Longhner, Jnly 1, IMS. 
Angnatae Lurk, died March ft, IMS. 
Cyrus J. Lose, died Jnne 8, IMS. 
Joaeph Milloch. 

Chrlatopher Mellon, dleoh. April 18, IMS. 
Oyroa McCell, trana. to 190th Begt. ; veteran. 
J.P.McCUntock,tranctol90thBegt; Teteran. 
John Miller, Sd, trana. to 190th Begl ; Teteran. 
Joaeph M. Miller, traaa. to 190th Begt.; Teteran. 
James W. Morgan, trana. to 190th Begt. ; Teteran. 
Abraham Myers, Oot 8, IMS. 
John Minster, Aug. 80, IMS. 
Darld Powell, trana. to 190th Begt 
Lot Balaton, dleoh. Jnne 81, IMS. 
John 8haaefelt,dlaeh. Deo. 1, IMS. 
Joseph Sty er, dleoh, Jnly 1ft, 1M8. 
81 



John B. Steinberg, trana. to 190th Bagt. ; Teteran. 

George Sntndtar, trana, to 190tb Begt.; Tetoren. 

Anthony Tadl, trans, to 190th Begt. 

John Tomlinc killed at Fredericksburg Dec 13, IMS. 

L. a Watt, trana. to 190th Bejt; Teteran. 

Ooarad J. Weil, traaa. to 190th Begt. 

Bobert A. West, killed at Gaines* Mills Jnne 87, IMS. 

George W. Young, diaoh., date unknown. 

Henry B. Toung, disch. May 17, IMS. 

Stephen B. Toung, dlaoh. to aocept promotion, Dee. ft, IMS. 

BOOTES OF COMPANY I, FOBTIBTH PBNNSYLYANIA Y0L0H- 

TBEB8. 
Capt Thomas Spires, resigned Oct 17, IMS. 
OaptBH Waugamaa, pre from 1st lieut to mptApiil 10, 1868; to brer. 

maj. March 18, 1MB ; must out June 18, 1864. 
1st Lieut David Berry, pro. from Sd lieut Aprfl 10, IMS; must oat 

June 18, 1M4. 
Sd Lieut J. D. Walkinahaw, pro. from let sergt Aprfl 10, IMS; mast 

out Jane 18, 1804. 
1st Sergt Frank Hammerry, wounded In action May 18, 1864. 
Sergt Joseph D. DaTfa, diaoh. to aocept let lieut do. B, 178th Begt, 

Hot. SI, IMS. 
Sergt DaTld Kinkead, dJeeh. Feb. 10, 1888. 
Sergt George W. Baird, diech. Oct 8, IMS. 
Sergt A. J. Martin, died Jnne 8, IMS. 
Sergt John A. Hill, pro. to sergt-maj. Hot. 16, 1M1. 
Sergt John Grumbling, pro. to sergt; traaa. to Tat Baa. Corps. 
Sergt Isaac Camming*, trana. to 190th Begt; Teteran. 
Sergt William J. Hamilton, wounded May 28, 1884. 
Sergt. Henry A. Harkine, wounded and taken prisoner at Wilderness, 

May S3, 1864; released Dec. 6,1864; dleoh. Dec IS, 1864. 
Corp. Durid Jenkins, diech. Feb. 4, 1863. 
Ootp. Weshington Deris, dleoh. Jnly 9, IMS. 
Oorp, M. K. Brown, killed at Fredericksburg. 
Oorp. DaTld H. Beed, killed at Gaines* MilL 
Oorp. Daniel Harkine, diech. Jan. 89, 1883. 
Oorp. William McOlarren, diech. Ang. 19, IMS. 
Oorp. John Hamerly, traaa. to 190th Begt 
Oorp. George Jellieon, trans, to 190th Begt; Teteran. 
Oorp. J. W. McMaster, trans, to 190th Begt; Teteran. 
Oorneliua Harshman, disch. Jnne 84, IMS. 
William Harkine, diech. Sept 17, IMS. 
John A. Hendricks, diech. Dec ft/1868. 
William Hlggina, trans, to Yet Bee Oorps July 1, IMS. 
William Horaack, trana. to Yet Bes.Oorps. 
William Harris, tranc to 190th Begt 
Abraham Harris, trana. to 190th Begt 
William Hotham, Dec. 11, IMS. 
John Ingle, died Dec 90, IMS. 
George Jones, trana. to 190th Begt 
Matthew Jellieon, died Oct 12, IMS. 
John L. Knhn,.mlsslng in action at Betheada Oinrca. 
James Knhn, tranc to gunboat eerrloc 
William 0. Kyle, must oot with company. 
George Kepple, trans, to 190th Begt 
William Kelly, killed at Gaines' Mill Jnne 17, IMS. 
Joseph Klrkland, killed at Gaines* Mill Jane 17, IMS; 
William Klrkland, killed at Gaines* Mill June 27, IMS. 
John King, Aug. 2ft, IMS. 
Timothy a Leyton, disch. Feb. 7, IMS. 
John 0. Leyton, Not. 9, IMS; 
Thomas 8. Layton, Sept 16, 1861. 
Bobert H. Lewie not on muster-oat roUu 
John M. Moreland. 
George W. McOormlck. 
John McCurdy, disch. Not. 1ft, 1861. 
Samuel H. Murray, disch. Dec. 1ft, IMS. 
Bdward McGuire, diech. Dec 80, IMS. 
James McHenry, disch. March 18, IMS. 
William A. Murray, disch. May 17, 1888. 
H. Mundahower, diaoh. Jan. 8, 1863. 
Root MoNulty, tranc to 190th Begt; Teteran. 
Jamea McBride, tranc to 190th Begt 

W. B. Lowman, prisoner May 6 to Dec 12, 1864 ; diech. Dec 16, 1864. 
Lemuel Jenkins. 
Cyrus 1 
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HI8T0BY OF WB8TMORBLAND COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 



Jacob Adama, detached tor artillery eerrlce April 8, 1862. 
J. A. AMrin, dtooh. Jaaa 6, 1862. 
H. E» Amend, traaa. to 190th Biglmiat; Tatena. 
W. H. Aadenoa, died April 22, 1668, 
I lm i lir Brace, died at Aa de ra oB TtBe Oct 98, Wi 
i P. Briag, dtooh. Hot. 16, 1M1. 
r,dtoch.MoT.94,1868. 
Patrick Braalgaa, drafted; traaa. to 160th Biglmiat 
Joha Braadoa^kEted at Oaiarn'Min Jaaa tt, 1662. 
Otark Oaaaiagham, dtooh. Jaaa It, IMS. 
Thomaa K. Orama, dteca. Oat It, 1ML 
Weehlagtoa Carry, dtooh. Aag. 30, 1SSL 
Fraaeto Grain, Nor. 6, 1868, 
Uri Crouch, dted at AadenoaTma, April 10,1684, 
Jacob DeU, B«t eat with compear. 
Samaal W. Berto, dteeh, Feb. 10, 1MB. 
Samaal Dfekey, ditch. Feb. St, ISM. 
Piter Ttortnaey, dtooh. Jaa. 10, 1868. 
Janet P. Detrlrk, traaa. to lSOth Beglmeet; Teterae, 
Sergeant Entoa\ traaa. to 190th Begimeat 
■Iwaader Erorhart, Fob. IS, 1668. 
O. Baton, dted Jaaa 15, 1664. 
Jama A. FMcUagcr, traaa. to U. 8. A. Bor. 6, 1688, 
Thomaa M. Graham, woaadad at Wlldaraaai May 6, 1864. 
Jacob Ql imai r, drafted; traaa. to ISOtb Begimeat 
George W. QrUBth, died July IS, 1SSL 
W. 8. Hamilton, mtoaag ia ecttoa May 6, IS—, 




rlaaotloaMay6,1864. 
l to 190th Begimeat 

l Charon May 86, 1864. 
Thomaa Pattenoa, dteca, April 6, 1864. 
WiPlaai Pike, dtooh. Jaaa 44, 1669, 
Abmlom Palaiar, dteca. Jaaa 4, 1689, 
Pater Palmer, true*, to 180n Eegtemat ; ratona. 
WHUaai M. Bobiaaoa, moat oat with oompaay. 
JaaMc Babertaoa, traaa. to 190th Baglaiaat. 
Walter Baga, traaa. to 190th Begimeat ; Tetema, 
Wmiaai D. Etta, traaa. to 190th Baglaiaat; Teteraa. 
Jeremiah Bead, traaa. to Yet Baa. Oorpa Sept 1, ISO. 
Jamm O. Bead, kilted at lYadarickabarg Dae IS, 1869, 
Thome* 8. Bethcrford, dlad Jaaa 9, 1802. 
Chriatopbar A. Bow, aot on meeter-out roll. 
Lawaoa Sptore, araat oat with oompaay. 
Wmiaai flpian, etok at aiaatar oat 
Jaaaai H. Sftoaa, dteca. Nor. 16, 1SS1. 
\> dtooh. Jaaa 28,1662, 
1 J. fltegdaa, traaa. to 190th 1 

i, traaa. to 190th Begimeat 



Jaaaphaaato, traaa, to Tat Baa. Oorpa Hot. 16,1998. 
Jaaa iamam, drafted; traaa. to 190th Eaguaaat 
WTOfam A. Tool, traaa. to 190th Baglaiaat; Teteraa. 
Aaaos Uaeaphar, drafted ; traaa. to 190th Begimeat 
Alexander Yaahera, kilted at Gaince* MU1 Jaaa 87. 1869, 
Joha Yenerebte, Dee. It, 1862, 
Jama* Wright, dtooh. Jaa. 17, 1898. 
William Wagle, dteca. Fob. 17, 1868. 
James E. Wynn, traaa. to 190th Regiment 
Ierael Waterman, traaa, to 180th Begimeat 
Joha WUkiaa, dlad Oct 27, 1862. 
Samaal B. Weoteer, dted March 21, 1664. 

B08TBE OF COMPANY F, P0BTT-1TB8T PEHNSYLYAHIA YOL- 

UMTKBTE8.— (farm YtanT 8m**.) 
Capt Aadraw Q. Oliver, from July 80, 1861. 
lat Lieut Joha W. Kreppo, rmlgaad 8apt 10, 1861. 
lot Llaot ChDl W. Haxeard, pro. to lit Uaat Sept 10, 1861 ; to oapt Ob. 

I April tO, 1883. 
lat LteaU Thomaa 8. Uaa, pro. to lat Uaat April 20,1888; ramjaad 

Jaly 81, 1863. 
Id Ideat Haary D. P. Ball, pro. to 2d liaat Sapt 10, 1861 ; raMgaad Hot. 

16,1862. 
2d liaat Jaaa F. Thomaa, pro. to 2d Heat April 20,1888; araat oat 

with oompaoy Jane 11, 1864. 
lit Sargt Wataon Mooa. 



SargtJamaiM. Daria. 

Sargt WUliam Foa, dtooh. Mar 7, 1862. 

Sargt Jaaa Ouaoa, dtooh. Jary 8, 1668. 

Sargt Joaaph W. BckUy, traaa. to 190th Eagt ; ratoraa. 

Sargt Aagaataa Bamter, traaa. te 180ih Eagt ; rataraa. 

Sargt Jaaa Urtok, traaa. to 190th Eagt; n teta a , 

Sargt Bbaa Q. Smam, kilted at Fradartokabarg, Boa. 18, 1888. 

Obrp.JaaaaSykaa 

Corp. W. D. Jaaaa. 

Oorp. Daatel Oaaajhaaaar. 

Oora. Gaorga A. CaaapbaU, klttad at Aattetam Sapt 17, 1888, 

Maatotoa William A. Fox, traaa. to 190th Eagt ; ratana. 

Maatotoa WlUtom Smam, traaa. to 190th Eagt ; rateraa. 



Jaaa 11, 1864. 
Eohart Aatoa, dtooh. Pah. 28, 1688. 

to 190th Eagt; tatoraa. 
Aaategato, dted Jaaa 88, 1868, of woaada raaatead at White Oak 



Ateaaadar Bayaa, dtooh. Saptambar, 1868. 

Bagh Bayaa, dlaoh. Daa. 88, 1861. 

Jartmtoh Brabakar, traaa. to 190th Eagt; 

WUUam BOlatt, traaa. te 190th Eagt ; rateraa. 

Jacob BaMwia, dtooh. Fab. 18, 1668. 

Gaorga SLBaar, dtooh. Jaa. 18, 1888. 

Oalrla Baar, kilted at Aattetam Sapt 17, 1888, 

WUUam Baakhart, Aag. 7, 1861. 

Jamca CaaU, woaadad at Whlta Oak 8i 

Altea Camptull, traaa. te 198th Eagt; 

Samaal OoWaa, traaa. to 190th Eagt; ratona. 

Thaodara OampbaU, traaa. te 190th Eagt. ; rateraa. 

Jamm Ctemama, traaa. to 180th Eagt.: Tatena. 

Bamphray Oaraoa, dlach. oa a argaaa ^i laiHtrnte. 

Jamm OalUaa, traaa. to 190th Eagt 

Jaaa OampbaU, traaa. to 190th Eagt 

L. (fcraagaaa, Jary 81, 186L 

Samaal Oraraaa, Jaly 18, 1868. 



• 18,1 



.17,1S8L 
OUrar Oala, Jaa, SO, 1862. 
Joha M. O. Craraaa, aot oa m 
Qaorga W. Olarka, aot oa maataroat ralL 
Jaaa W. Dattoa, dteca. Nor. 28, 1882. 
Haary BWa, traaa. te U. & Oaralry Oct 28, 1888, 
Qaorga Bvaaa, traaa. te Bat 8,6th U.B. Art. 
Flntoy Footer, traaa. to 160th Eagt;aateraa, 
WUUam Footer, woa ad ad at BaB Baa Aag. 30, 1888; 

1868. 
Joha W. Fox, traaa. la 8th U. «. Oaralry Oat 88,1862. 
Joahaa FUmora, kflted at White Oak Swamp Jaaa 80, IS 
Ahram Qrom, traaa. to 188th Eagt.; Tatena. 
LowtoQaoam, traaa. totdP.8. Art Poa. 8,1688, 

to 180th Eagt; Pitiiaa. 

to 2d U.S. Art 
Jamm Howard, dtocfa. Dae 8, 18ft. 
AUrad Harat, traaa. to 188th Eagt; Tatena. 
Thomaa HoaaahoMar, traaa. to Sd U. 8. Aft 
Jamoi Hama, traaa. to 180th Eagt. 
Joha Habar, kilted at White Oak Swamp Jaaa 88, 1868, 
Thaopolto Joaaa, traaa. to Bat B, 6th U. 83. Alt. 
Oaarteo Joaao, kilted at Aattetam Sapt 17,1868, 
Darld Kter, traaa. to 180th Eagt; Tatena. 
Joha Kyle, woaadad at Soooad Boll Barn; 
Gaorga KUnomit, dlach. Jaa. 81, 1866. 
Joha Kaaa, traaa. to td U. 8. Art 
Jamoi I^yooa, traaa. to 190th Eagt; Tatena. 
Joha McDowolL 



April 8, 



John MoOraTioa, dtooh. Aag. 18, 1868. 

Clifford Mattox, traai. to 188th Eagt; Tatena. 

Adam McKalTey, traaa. to 180th Eagt Totaraa. 

Joatpb McFealey, traaa. to 190th Eagt; ' 

Robert McKeWay, traao. to 190th Eogt; ' 

Joho D. Maloa^ traaa. to 190th Eogt; Tatena. 

Goo. Murray, wounded at Sooood Ball Baa ; dtooh. Dao. 80, 1862, 

Samaal Malooe, wounded at White Oak Swamp ; dtooh, Jaoa 80, 1868, 

WiUtem Malooe, wounded at White Oak Swamp; dtoch. March 10, 1888. 
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JotmMcIatfre, Irene, to 190th Bogt 

Join Mattox, trana. to 190th Begt 

Beleoo Matthews, dted of wounde rceoftvad at White Oak 

80, 1861. 
WmMe4*oeaey, dted Dec. 14, 1861. 
Wb. McOreedy, Jm. 20, IMS. 
Charles Morrow, Jury 19, 1961. 
Ohrtetopher Nasi must out with company. 
Bmenuel Hoi; St., traaa. to 190th Bogt; veteran. 
John H«ff, Irene, to 6th TJ. 0. Cavalry, 
■manual Hoi; Jr„ trana. to 6th U. 8. Cavalry. 
John Orntey, dlnh. Fob. 14,1965. 



Swamp June 



William Painter, trans, to 190th Bogt. 

Abraham Penneman, died la insane asylum August, 1961. 



Jaaioi Bsdmound, dted Oot. 6 1861, of wounds rsosrr ed at 8ooond Ball 
Ban June 80, 1862. 

George Botes, trans, to 190th Bogt \ veteran. 

Oharlat Shottook, trans, to 190th Bogt; veteran. 

JmwhSpldsl, dtech. Jan. 6, 1868, for v/ounda received at Anttetam. 

Samuel Sloan, dlath. Fob. 4, 1868. 

John Stem, traaa. to 190th Bag! 

Joha StoiirnMn, died Feb 12, 1868, of woandi roodTod at Fredericks- 
burg Dec 18, 1«*. 

George Itrohai, absent at muster oot 

Anthony Smith, July 28, 1861. 

Boniaiain Tipton, traaa. to 190th Begt ; veteran. 

John Tyler, killod at Anttetam Sept 17, Hut 

Joha Upton, traaa. to 48d Bogt April, 1881. 

John Uinbergvr, died Dee. 27, 1869, of wound* received at Frederioks- 
burg Dec 13, 1862. 

John Unrow, Aag. 8, 186L 

Goorgo Wobator, diach. Jnno 2, 1861. 

Bobart Whlgham, dted at Camp Plerpont, Yc, Dae. 14, leoi. 

BU WItoott, dted at Blohmond, Vc, Jan. 18, 1868. 

FOBTT-BIOHTH BBGIMBHT.— (Threa ^aa^e , nVntfos.) 
Aaat Surg. John V. Huston, from March 7, 1868, to Jnno 16, 1868 ; re- 



flF T lB T H BBOnfBNTw-(Tam raorr* Servfaa.) 
Asst Surg. Jamee S.MWer, rank from Aug. 6, 1864; not mustered. 

B06TBB OF OOMPAHT K, FIFTY-THJJtD PBHN8TLYANIA VOL- 

TJNTBBB8.— (Three Faart* Serefat.) 
Oapt Wm. B. Oonltor, raa. Aprfl 8, 1864. 
Oapt Oaorgo a Anderson, pro. from Id to lat Iteut Sept 17, 1888; to 

maj. Sopt 10, 1884. 
Oapt D. B. Wlneland, pro. from aargt to Id ltent ; to oapt; mnat out 

wlthragt 
lat Llant John D. Weaver, kilted at Anttetam Sapt 17, 1861. 
lat Ltent Oharlaa F.Smith, pro. from aargt. to 2d ltent; to lat llant. 

April 28, 1864. 
Id Ltent John A. Kerr, killed at Fradorickabnrg Dae. 13, 1861. 
Id Iiont Jacob O. Hughes, pro. from lat aargt to Id liant Jan. 17, 1866; 



lat Sorgt Wm. G. Foater, killed at Spottsylvania May 12, 1864; Totaran. 

lat Sorgt Wm. H. Kuhns, captnrad Jnna 24, 1864 ; yataraa. 

Sergt Jamee BfeLaia, pro. to corn.; to aargt; veteran. 

8ergt M. M. Brannoek, pro. to oorp.; to aargt; to aargt-maj.; rateran. 

Sargt. 0. W. Beatty, pro. to oorp.; to aargt; veteran. 

Sargt G.'W. Kern, pro. to oorp.; to aargt; veteran. 

Sergt J. B. Stewart, drafted; diach. March 80, 1868. 

Sargt O.F. Beam, kilted at Spottaylrania May 11, 1864. 

Sergt D. Nursa (or Mooaa), killed in action March 81, 1866 ; veteran. 

Sorgt Tobias Stogie, died In Saliebury Jan. 16, 1866; veteran. 

Sergt H. J. Kern, died Jan. 9, 1866 ; veteran. 

Oorp. W. W. Heck, priaoner from June 22, 1864, to March 88,1866; 



Oorp. Jamee Haney, veteran. 

Oorp. Wm. McAnnlty, pro. to oorp. Jan. 1, 1866. 

Oorp. B. B. McDowell, pro. to oorp. April 1, 1866. 

Oorp. J. W. Barrall, captnrad; rateran. ' 

Oorp. Cornelius Tall, pro. to oorp. Jane 1, 1866. 

Oorp. L M. Hlnes, pro. to oorp. June 1, 1866; veteran. 



Oorp. G. G. Oraig, diach. May 96, 1866. 

Oorp. L. H. Borback, muat out Mot. 7, 1864. 

Oorp. Jamee 8. Baird, dted June 6, 1864; rateran. 

Oorp. Thomaa Johnaon, killed at Spottaylrania May 12, 1864 ; veteran. 

Oorp. H. A. MoCtarren, kilted April 7, 1866; rateran. 

Mneidane J. K. Fry, Wilaon P. Klntor. 



Ohrtetopher Armsgott, muat out with oompany June SO, 1866. 

J. Ahpelby, drafted. 

George H. Allen. 

John Anderson, diach. Jnno 6, 1866. 

Wm. Anteet dteeh. Nor. 4, 1864. 

B. 8. Armor, captured June 3, 1864. 

L. Anthony, diach. May 31, 1866. 

Denial Bower. Derid Blakely. 

W. D. Baker. 

Derid Beck, drafted ; tick at muater out 

John 0. Btekaey, diach. Nor. 7, 1864. 

Joha Bnrrell, trans, to Yet Baa. Corps, 

Benjamin Bodied March 21, 1864. 

Abraham Baker, died June 10, 1864, of wounds. 

John A. Bovard, captured June 16, 1864. 

Hiram Oarl, substitute 

Wm. Olark, substitute ; diach. June 16, 1866. 

Jacob Dorr, drafted ; abaent at muater out 

W. H. Drvsnc Thomaa DiTane. 

J. 0. Domworth W. H. Domworth. 



Joaiah Diehl, drafted; abaent at muater out 
Jamee Divans, diach. June 6, 1866. 

A. T. Douglass, muat out Mot. 7, 1864. 
Solomon Dunmire, dted at Washington, D. a 
J. Donahue, dted Aug. 29, 1864. 

J. H. Douglass, died in Saliebury Not. 8, 1864. 

Franohi N. FJder. Adam Fry. 

George Fry, priaoner from June 22, 1864, to March 28, 1866; diach. June 

21,1868. 
W.H. Fry, diach. June 8, 1866. 
Jacob Flaher, kiUed at Gold Harbor Jnno 8, 1864, 
Joaaph G. Funk, killed in action March 81, 1868. 
Thomaa Furgeaon, captured; died May 21, 1864. 
Alfred Oadd, captured; dted Aug. 7, 1864. 
H. F. Giger. Thomaa Giger. 

B. S. Gondon. Jamee Garland. 
Jamea Groen, returned. 

W. H. Gilchrist, muat out Oct 28, i864. 

John Giger, killed at SpottaylTauia May 10, 1864. 

Benjamin Giger, killed at SpottaylTanla May 12, 1864. 

W. H. Hartley, Teteran. 

Jacob Horner. 

J. Herehberger, aubetitute. Samuel Hover, substitute 

S. Harrington, substitute. Thomaa J. Hoffmi 

H. H. Hanlan, muat out Not. 17, 1864. 

Jamea Halihan, muat out Oct 28, 1864. 

Jacob Habn, trans, to Yet Bee. Oorpa. 

William Henry, dlad at City Point June 22, 1864. 

W. H. Jonas, drafted. John Johnaon, aubetitute. 

J. 0. Johnaonbaugh, returned. 

W. M. Klrkwood, wounded in action. 

George T. Kinter. W. D. Kuhns. 

J.W.Kelley. Beater Kluck. 

David A. Krotaer. 

John Keenan, mastered out Sept 22, 1864. 

Joaiah Lantman, aubetitute. Harriaon Long. 

Joaaph Landers. H. W. Lyman, aubetitute. 

Samuel Lowry, killed at Spottaylvanla May 10, 1864. 

Daniel 8. Lewie, died at Andereonville Deo. 2, 1864. 

Alfred Ladd. 8. Lafferty. 

J. H. Marehall, diach. Aug. 16, 1866; veteran. 

Daniel Miller, returned. 

William Mean, muatered out with oompany. 

William Mahaddy, priaoner from Jnne 16 to Nov. 16, 1864. 

Jamea Morgan. Lewis Hayes. 

W. B. Morgey. Samuel Mearly. 

Joeeph Millegan. 

John H. Miller, muat out Nov. 7,1864. 
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HISTORY OF WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 



A. 



Patrick ltenstekL dteoh. Ma* 26, 1*^6. 

Samuel Miller, dteoh. Jaaa 23, 1886. 

W. Mewbertor, dted April ft, 1664. 

John L. Milter , deed at AnisreoarOte Aug. 16, Wi 

Georgs Miller, died Mar 21,1666. 

L. Merely, yrinM from Aag. 26, 1664, to April IS, 1M6. 

baas Mortey, captured May 12, 1664. 

Obrtotoffcer MeEllllps. 

J. a McKttllps, trane. I0YH.I11. Corps. 

William Muadort A. T. 

Anthony MeKlaaey. Joaes 

Alexander McLsJa, prisoner from Jaaa 4 to Hot. 24, 1664. 

Inrta a MciUllip, dtech. Jane 6, 1666. 

Porter McCluDe, dteoh. aa surgeon's certificate. 

Joha MoOraoku, died ai Anaetaoarilte Aag. 16, 1664. 

John Noel, kilted Jaoa 16, 1664. 

Adaai Orr, captured Jaaa 16> 1664. 

A. S. Paul. 
G.W.Prltaeu. 
J. R.Rhoaae, drafted. 
Joha W. Rtohard, must out with oosnpeay. 
Jonas M. Boav, dteeh. May 61, 1666. 

X. W. Roddick, kilted is action Jaao 6, 1664. 

Isaac Bhoads, dted Aag. SI, 1664. 

Jerome Richards, dted at Aedsrsonrille Sept ft, 1664. 

William Reel. 

D. J. Soxmaa. 

M. D. Shauer. 

T O. Smith. 

P.^. Shields, drafted. 

M.Spioher.subotltute. 

Joha Sudors, substitute. 

George B. Smith, dteeh. May 81, 1666. 

Cyrus Stoflbr, must oat Soft «. 1664. 

BarM Saaaar, dteoh, Jaoo 1, 1666. 

B. G. Smith, substitute; dtech. by general order. 
Adam SDstey, trans, to Tat Res. Corp* Dae. 2ft, 1664. 
Josteh BbewUs, dted Dae. 81, 1864; reteran, 
Thomas Simpson, dted at Andersoorille Sept 6, 1664. 
Joha Swltaar. 

W. R Sanghberry. 

Samuel Todd. 

Hi P. Tate. 

B. Taehopp, aiibadtata ; returned. 

J. B. Thompson, dteeh. Jaoa 21, 1666. 

J. N. Thompson, dted at Washington, B. 0. 

Fladariok Tautllnger, dted at Andsrsoorilte Aug. 18, 1864. 

Philip Updegraff. 

John Yanbsritar. 

G. 7. Wlant 

W. R. Waokarlay. 

J. R. Wast drafted. 

H. W. Wenrsel, dtech. by gaaaral ortter Jaaa 6, 1666. 

William Wright, dtech. by gcnsral ordar June 16, 1665. 

William Wilson, eaptarad ; dted Nor. 18, 1664. 

Joaaphos Weaver, captured; dted Nor. 13, 1864. 

Bobart Williams, not on muster-out roll. 

James Tonng, dlad In field hospital Jane 1, 1864. 

ROSTER OP ^COMPANY 0, SIXTY TOD BTH PENNSYLVANIA 
YOLUNTRRBS. 
Ospt John J. M oCullough, died August, 1862. 
Ospt Bobart B. Martin, pro. from 1st Heat Sept 1, 1668 ; died Aag. 23, 

1864. 
Ospt. N. J. Horrell, pro. from 2d to 1st lleat; to ospt ; to maj. 
1st Lieut John 0. Paul, pro. from 1st sergt to 2d Heat ; to 1st Ueat ; to 

ospt of Co. B. 
1st Lieut Wilson Waigle, pro. to 2d Heat; to 1st Heat 
2d Lleat. Tobtes Boeensteel, pro. to 2d Ueat Dec. 14, 1864 ; reteran. 
1st Sergt George Rodock, pro. to 1st sergt May 14, 1866; reteran. 
1st Sergt H. J. Blsisdell, mast oat at expiration of term. 
1st Sergt Aaron Wyatt, died. 



Henry Beer. 
H. Tlllburgh. 
Samuel West 
Samuel Stouffer. 



Joho MeOolre. 
A. T. Malln. 
W. H. Tan TasssL 
William Duncan. 



George Fauueey, prteoner from Sapt 1, 1868, to March 1, 1 
Jeremiah Brisker, dtoeh. oa aargaoaa certificate. 
Ohartes A. Henrlek, died. 



Joha Fausey. O. H. Nets. 

Jsmes Little. 

W. A. Taompsoa, 00m. 2d Ueat July 1, 1866; reteran. 

J. H. Leaasare, James MeKdrey. 

M. 0. SborthlU. 

Mi chae l Bath, prieoaer from Jaly 80, 1864, to fab. 22, 1866, 

J. K. MoObaaaaghty, dtech. Jan. 20, 1864 ; veteran. 

L. MoCullouge, dtech- oa surgeon's oert ideate. 

Thomas DayweJt, dteeh. oa surgeon's certificate. 

Thomas A r ms tr ong, dted, 

Jaoob Hortoa, died at Richmond, Ya*, Bee. 2, 1663. 



Aadraw J. Hiss, reteran. 

A. A. Taompsoa, dted at AadsrasariUe Jane 16, 1664. 



L.B.Osaahay. 



R.HIno, reteran, 

Joha 0. Walters, reteran. 
Philip Soardsr, dieohargeo. 



Jeremiah George, dtech. May 16, 1866. 

0. C. Klrkaer, pro. to rag. saddler June 1, 1864. 



B. CampbeD. 



Simon Parbe, dted at Aademanrilte April 27, 1664. 

Isaac Blackeoa. O. M. Boyle, 

T.J.Barber. Isaac Barber. 

James W. Baraett, maat out Sapt 12, 1664. 

Thomas Buckley, dtech. May 16, 1666. 

Joha Barber, wounded May, 1664. 

Thomas Beird. 

0. W. Backbones, died 8ept 4, 1862. 

Charles BadloC, 

Obadteh Bailey, kilted In action. 

H. Brlndeathall. E. Btnneocr. 

G.RCribbs, reteran. 

Samuel Cook. 

Benjamin Oeulda, must, out Sept 12, 1864. 

William R. Clark, dteeh. May 16,1866. 

William Case, died Aag. 26, 1864. 

John Carterwtler, died June 12, 1865 ; Teteran. 

James Cannon, died at Andersonrllle July 4, 1864. 
Jaoob A. Carmell, dtech. for wounds recelred. 

B. L. Crawford, discharged. 

Christian Carter, discharged. 

J. A. Cunningham. 

Arthur Carson. 

James Duncan. 

Thomas Dunn. 

John Deltch. 

J. A. Donnel. 

William 0. Dunn, died Aag. 24, 1864. 

Robert Y. Elder, dtech. May 15, 1866. 

John Eld*r, trane. to Co. B Oct 1, 1864. 

H. L. Freeby. J. Q. Frederick. 

Sirwell Fuller, dtech. May 15, 1866. 

Simon Fry, diech. Nor. 5, 1864. 

George Foley, died April 17, 1866. 

James M. Foster, died Jan. 17, 1865. 

William Fsathentone, dlsch. on surgeon's certificate. 

James George, mast out with company July 1, 1865. 

William D. Glldden, captured March 31, 1865. 

Joho J. Green, diech. May 16, 1866. 

James Getty, dlsch. May 16, 1866. 

A. J. George, died April 28, 1864, of wounds recelred In action. 

William George, died Nor. 21, 1862. 

John Gordon, dtech. on surgeon's certificate. 

G.W.Geer. A.J.HorreU. 

Samuel Huey. W. J. Huey. 

M, C. Harding. 

0. M. Haymaker, dtech. by general ortter May 16, 1866. 



8. C Dougherty. 
John Da y wait 
John G. Doty. 
William C. 
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J. 0. Haymaker, dtooh. by general order May 15, 1666. 
V. L. Haymaker, dtoeh. by graml order May 16, 1865. 

J.X.HMM. H.D.HMIAB. 

8. T. John* reteran. J. W. Jenkins. 

F.Kmmt. D.M.Kslly. 

James Xfflgore. 

Hugh Kelly, dtoeh. by general order Kay 10, 1865. 

0. A. Kenedy. HI Lougbner. 

HimiI Loughoor. 

■lit Moor*, dtoeh. by general order May 15, 1865. 

Martin Murphy, dlaeh. by canaral order May 15, 1865. 

Wttttem Murphy, dlaoh. by g«iieral order May 15, 1 865. 

Mlohail MJDalrd, dlaoh. by general order May 15, 1865. 

Joha Milk, dlaeh. by general order May 15, 1866. 

Andrew Mllto, dtoeh. by general order May 15, 1866. 

Samuel MOto, dlaeh. by surgeon's oertMente Feb. St, 1854. 

If. Mesne, prleoner from Oct IS, 1863, to Nor. 26, 1864. 

W. H. Matthews, dlaeh. on surgeon's certificate Deo. 88, 1864. 

John A. Morrison, trans, to Co, D Oct. 1, 1864. 

George K. Mean, died at Aadereonrille Aug. 88, 1864. 

aW.MIalon. 

JaaMa Mlalou, died Mot. 4, IS* 

J. A. Miller. Isaac MiBer. 

B. H. MlUer. W. O. Miller. 

Jacob Moore. Theodore Marshall, Yeteran. 

N. MeOormlck, reteran. J. A. McNeil. 

L. L. Me WlUlama, dlaeh. by general order May 15, 1865. 

J. H.MoCleHaa, dlaeh. by general order July 18, 1866. 

W. 8. MoOnrdy, muet ont Sept It, 1864. 

Denial McOerty, nraat ont Sept. 18, 1864. 

AJennderMoOnaa, nraat ont Sept 18, 1864. 

W. L. MoWUltoms, dawn, by general order, May 16, 1866. 

D. W. MeOoaiba, dtoeh. by general order May 15, 1885. 

L. M. McQoJaUen, died Srpt 17, 1864. 

Daniel MeFaddeo, diech., date nnknown. 

John MeOntehcon, died at AndenonrHle. 

Jaaani MeOraofcea, dtoeh*, date nnknown. 

f . 8. Berlin* 

Uriah NepttoL dtoeh. by general order May 15, 1866. 

TkeeaM Helen, died. 

Thoaaaj a Patterson, J. W. Powell, 8. PaaeeL 

Daniel B. Powell, dtooh^ date nnknown. 

John Qnlnlan, J. Bcaborongh, A. Bahle, D. L. B oaena t ao t • 

Balaton Bnphard, dtoeh. May 81, 1866. 

F. Bono, John Bolde, J. Bfttehle. 



George W. Shrloer, prtooner from Deo. 10, 1864, to Feb. 5, 1866; reteran. 

H. B. Simons, reteran. 

George Simons, John Smith, A. J. Sloan, Derid Serena, W. A. Bandies, 
John B. Shelley, John Story, 8. W. Stewart 

Ohrtotton Snyder, dtoeh. May 16, 1865. 

George B. Bocae, dtoeh. May 16, 1865. 

Denial Stoufler, prtooner from July 16, 1888, to Mot. SO, 1864. 

John L. Stonflar, muet out at expiration of term. 

William Sloan, trana. to Co. D Oct 1,1864. 

Albert Satora, trana. to Oo. D Oct 1, 1864. 

D. B. Stonflar, trana. to Oo. D Oct 1, 1864. 

J. aSama, dtod Dec SO, 1864; yeteran. 

A. H. Syndorf, killed Oct 17, 1864. 

8. M. Stereueoo, trana. to TJ. 8. A. 

William Smith, dtooh. on surgeon's oertlflcate. 

Leri Shefller, dtooh. on surgeon's oertlflcate. 

J. A. Scott, dtoeh. on onrgeon'e oertlflcate. 

0. B. SmeedV dtoeh. on 8011000*0 certiflcate. 

William Tlnaman. 

M. T. Thompeon, muat out Sept. 18, 1864. 

W. D. Trout, trana. to Oo. D Oct 1, 1864. 

Alexander Templeten, killed May 11, 1864 ; reteran. 

John 7L. Taylor, diech. on aurgeon*e certiflcate. 

Jamaa F. Toten. 

A. L. Updegraph, klUed May 8, 1864. 

a P. Yaneyper, Samuel Wllllerd, JoeephWIIUard, William Wtoe, Wil- 
liam Wright 

Thomao H. Walker, dtooh. on eurgeon*e certificate. 

John A. Whary, trena. to Oo. D Oct 1, 1864. 

Sltoe X. Wriglit died Oct 17, 1864. 

Joha B. WeaTer, Ghartoe T. Toder. 



HOOTER OF COMPANY D, 8IXTY-FOUBTH P1NM8YLYANIA 
Y0LDNTUB8. 
Oapt George H. ObTode, pro. to major March 12, 1868. 
Gbpt Jamei T. Peale, pro. from 2d lieut to capt June 4, 1862 ; to major 

Sept 6, 1864. 
Obpt Derid P. Smith, pro, to let lieut Nor. 81, 1868; to capt 8ept t, 

1864; killed Sept 89, 1864. 
Oapt John 0. Paul, pro. from let lieut Oo. to capt Nor. 1, 1864 ; com, 

major May 18, 1866. 
let Lieut John B. Ogden, diech. March 6, 1868. 
let Lieut. John M. Coulter, pro. from let oergt to let lieut Dec 13, 1884; 

▼etema. 
8d lieut. George M. Blair, pro. to 8d lieut May 1, 1864; dtoeh. on eur- 

f eon's certiflcate Sept 7, 1864; Yeteran. 
2d Lieut Albert W. Martin, pro. from eergt to 2d lient. March 88,1865; 

Yeteran. 
let SergtW.H. Slick, pro. to let eergt May 5, 1865; Yeteran. 
let Sergt W. B. McSroy, pro. to let eerxt March 18, 1865; Yeteran. 
Sergt Jacob Boberteon, pro. to eergt Nor. 1, 1864; Yeteran. 
Sergt Derid Scully, pro. to eergt Nor. 1, 1864 ; Yeteran. 
Sergt Bobert W. Jow, pro. to eergt Nor. 1, 1864 ; reteran. 
8ergt Samuel Sidoe, pro. to eergt Nor. 1, 1864 ; reteran. 
Sergt B. F. Clark, pro, to eergt Jan. 1, 1864 ; reteran. 
Sergt Joeeph Brantlinger, pro. to eergt March 88, 1866; reteran. 
Sergt John Harbaugh, pro. to eergt May 1, 1865 ; reteran. 
Sergt George Game, prisoner from Oct 18, 1863, to Aug. 20, 1864. 
8ergt Philip Lichenfrlt, prtooner from Oct 12, 1863, to Aug. 20, 1864. 
Sergt Ieaac J. Bobb, prtooner from Oct 18, 1863, to Aug. 20, 1864. 
Sergt Philip B. McCune, prtooner from Oct. 12, 1863, to Feb. 88, 1866. 
Sergt 8. B. Shamo, captured Oct 18, 1863 ; died at Andereonrllle July 

30,1864. 
Sergt WlUiam Brantlinger, captured Oct. 12, 1863 ; died at Andereen- 

Yille June 15, 1864. 
Sergt Thomae Hanna, captured Oct 12, 1863 ; died at Andereonrllle July 

20,1864. 
Corp. Alexander M. Hill, pro. lo oorp. Nor. 1, 1864; reteran. 
Corp. Jamee Ogden, pro. to oorp. Nor. 1, 1864; Yeteran. 
Oorp. Thomae MeCullough, pro. to corn. Nor. 1, 1884; Yeteran. . 
Oorp. W. P. France, prisoner from Oct 12, 1863, to Feb, 88, 1865. 
Corp. J. A. Morrison, pro. to oorp. May 1, 1866. 
Corp. M. W. Brown, pro, to oorp. May 1, 1866 ; reteran. 
Corp. Hiram B. Smith, pro. to oorp. Nor. 1, 1864 ; Yeteran. 
Corp. Peter Wlnebriner, pro. to oorp. June 1, 1866. 
Corp. 8amuel Hall, prleoner from Oct. 12, 1863, to Feb. 87, 1866. 
Corp. William Blake, prtooner from Oct 18, 1863, to Nor. 80, 1864. 
Oorp. William B. Cook, muat out Sept 15, 1864. 
Corp. Joseph Fry, died at Andereonrille June 15, 1864. 
Corp. Darid Tewell, died at Andereonrllle Ang. 18, 1864. 
Oorp. John B. Wallace, died April 29, 1866, of wounds. 
Buglers, Joseph Wiley, John O. Robinson. 
Farrier, Lanoolet Henderson; reteran. 
8addler, Smmett Lonther; must out with company. 

PHeoles. 
William Ambrose, died at Richmond, Ya^ March 9, 1864. 
Joetah Arbaugh, died Oct 16, 1864. 
T. D. Albright Lucius Adams, F. Bradley. 
W. H. Black, diech. May 16, 1866. 
W. D. Blackburn, trana. to Yet Be*. Corps, 
Cornelius Bowman, Joseph Bowman (substitute), Alexander Bennett, J. 

M. Black, Thomas Biggerstaff. 
William Bookman, muat out Sept 16, 1864. 
John H. Bookman, muet out 8opt 16, 1864. 
Thompeon Bills, died March 23, 1866. 
Willtom Bolerby, died April 27, 1864; reteran. 
George Buckingham, died Sept. 16, 1864. 
Joseph Cook, Benjamin Cabel (reteran). 
Jacob Corode, prisoner from Oct 12, 1863, to April 28, 1866. 
James Caldwell, prisoner from Oct. 12, 1863, to Dec 13, 1864. 
Joeeph Dunmtre, Samuel F. Decker. 
Daniel F. Dick, died May 16, 1866. 
John Decker, killed at Lee's Mills March 87, 1866. 
John Elder, dlaeh. by general order June 15, 1866. 
Silas Bckman, John Bmrick. 
Henry En is, died May 31 , 1864. 
W. P. Fergasus, diech. by general order June 87, 1866. 
Robert Frace, died at Andersonrille Sept 13, 1864. 
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Lewis Fry, died at Andereonrflle April 88, 1664. 
Henry Fry, dM at Andersonrille Aug. 16, ISM. 
WIOkB Gibson (veteran), Bobert Gibson (hHim), P. 7. Graham (vet- 

O. 6. Geary, died at Daartlle, Va^ Feb. 18, 1866. 

Alexander Gouu, dted at Andemourilte June 81, 1864. 

William Galrtn, George Horn (Yoterao), B. D. Haekaoy (veteraa). 

H. a Hertmen, dftseh. July 6, 1866. 

B. 7. Hamill, trans, to Tat Bee. Corps. 

Thomas HIH, 0. W. Hoover, J. G. Hantar, J. M. Hsskiasoa. 

Nathaniel Hendricks, dted at AadereouTille Jaaa 16, 1864. 

Fradariok Hm, dted April 88, 1866, of wounds. 

Henry Irria, killed May 23, 1864. 

Alexander Irwlno, alek at moatar oat 

JohaH.Joa^woaDd^aDdpri^fttwJaM8^16HtoI^^t6,1666. 

ThoaaM Joyce, Samuel Johnston. 

OHrer Jonas, dlad at Aadanoarillo Jaaa 7, 1864. 

Iaaao Johns, dleoh. by faaaial ordor Aug. 6, 1866. 

J. 0. Klrkpatrlok, Teteran. 



William Klrkner. 

Bobert Long, reteran, 

J. B. Lonf . Hoary Lope. 

H. W. Laatar, maat. oat 6opt 16, 1866. 

0. X. Laatar, aiaat oat 8opt 16, 1664, 

William Lofaa, trans, to Yet Baa. Oorpi. 

Jobs T. Lata, klllad Jaaa 11, 1864. 

Simon Mitchell, diaoh. Jaly 10, 1866. 



W. H. Mom 8. H. Manay. 

8. D. Marphy. Adaai Mangle. 

T.O.Mitchell. WITOem Murphy . 

J. T. Martin. 

James T. Moore, diad at AndanoBTflla Jaly 86, 1864, 

S. B.MoOord. 

J. M. MoOardy, maat oat Sept 16, 1864/ 

Wmiaai McDowell, prls. from Oct 18, 1668, to Feb. 88, 1866. 

Mlohaal MoOullough, oaptarad Oct 87, 1864; dted. 

WUUaa MaGlama, dtoah. May 16, 1866. 

Wimam Hummer. 

Joseph Mat; dlad at Aadcrsoertlle Sept 81,1864. 

Aadraw Orr, klllad Maroh 18, 1866. 

J. M. Parks, died at Salisbury Oat 88, 1664. 

W. J. Paden, diaoh. May 80, 1866. 

Benjamin Bead, veteran. W. J. Bay. 

John D. Reynolds, died at AndereonTllle Aug. 84, 1864. 

Samuel Bead, died at Awtereonrille March 16, 1864. 

Frederick BumelL died at Andenonrtlle April 87, 1664. 

Btyah ReiUy.dtooh. Aag. 86, 1864. 

J. 0. Sham. William Shield*. 

J. M. Seess, diaoh. Aag. 88, 1*65. 

J. 8. Senaabangh, diseh. Jaly 6, 1666. 

Peter Strausbeugh. W. H. Serene. 

WUUam Sloao. Albert 8cott 

Albert Satore, BUai Shipman. 

Jacob A. Sides, prfs. from Oct 12, 1868, to Dec 16, 1664. 

B. J. Smith, dlsch. May 89, 1866. 

Cornelias Bulllran, dlsch. Maroh 29, 1666, for woaads reoelTed. 

Henry Serena, died at Andersourllle May 10, 1864. 

W. A. 8tokes, died Jaly 6, 1664, of wounds reoelTed. 

George B. Scott, died at AndersouTiUe Aug. 84, 1864. 

D. A. Stevens. Israel Shorley, substitute. 

B. 8ullenburg. John Sheep, substitute. 

Samuel Trimble, miming in action June 84, 1864. 

I. Taylor. J. N. Tantlinger, Teteran. 

8amuel Thomas. 

Moses J. Tewell, must out Sept 18, 1864. 

Jacob Tracy, died Oct 27, 1864. 

B. W. Teoples, died April 10, 1864. 

W. D. Trout died April 1, 1865. 

Thomas Taylor, died Oct 23, 1864. 

J. G. Utsler, dlsch. June 21, 1665. 

Johnston Yermata, captured Oct 12, 1863; discb. July 1, 1666. 

Watson Yennate, dlsch. on •nrgeon'i certificate June 7, 1864. 

William Wright D. J. Wakefield. 

Stephen Welksr. H. C. Wakefield. 

Joseph Wlllerd. John A. Wbcrry. 



John WaPaoe, v e t e ra n. 



B. A. Walker. 



George Worsham, dted at Aadefsoarllle Aag. 17, 1864. 
James Wsiaer. Banjamla Tealsy. 

STXTT-SEYENTH REGIME NT. -< IV* T#W Areioe.) 
QaartirmaHir Samuel Flint, from May 1, 1666, to Jaly 14, 1866. 

B06TBB OF OOMPART B (OLD COMPANY), 
let Iieat Joseph Greer, from Sept 1, 1868, to Sept 18, 1864. 

COMPANY H. 

1st Lieut Joseph Smith, from Juae 16, 1888, to Maroh 12, 1866, baring 

bean promoted from 8d lteut of Company K. 

A part of the men of Company E were recruited In Westmoreland 

County, but their names cannot be ascertained as separate from those 

of the two other oouattes that made the major portion of the company. 

B06TBB OF COMPANY F, 81Y1NTY-P0UBTH PENNSYLVANIA 
VOLUNTEERS. 
Beoruited and smtgaed to It Maroh 11, 1666. 
Capt Oarvto A. MoLeln, dlsch. May 8, 1866. 
Gapt John Kinter, pro. from 1st Ueot July 88, 1866. 
1st Lieut John McWilllaam, pro. from 2d to 1st lteut 
2d Lieut M.S. Bay, pro, from 1st sergt 
1st Sergt John W. Shields, pro. from sergt Aug. 10, 1888. 



Peter Froch 
A. J. Btumpf. 




T. 8. MeLain. 
W. H. Kinter. 


W.CDOts. 
Atexamter Walker. 
W.P.Bowe. 
Samuel Wlmtnger. 


W.Thompson. 
D. T. Faith. 
H. H. Shields. 
J. 0. Barr. 
W.G. Myers. 



H.L. Kinter. 



J.S.Agey. 

Thoa. Anderson, dted May 18, : 

8. Bethel. 

Alexander Bran. 

J. W. Brown. 

John Brown, of D. 

William Botterbaugh. 

G. M. Butterbaugh. 

J. Butterbaugh. 

L. Butterbaugh. 

8. Butterbaugh. 

Junes Baker. 

Thomas Berringer. 

J. L. Berringer. 

D. H. Brady. 

Samuel Clawson. 

William Craig. 

Henry Craig. 

W. A. Connor. 

William Degarmin. 

Samuel Donahey. 

George Donahcy. 

J. A. Dicksy. 

C. W. Davidson. 

S. M. Falls. 

William Faith. 

John Faith. 

J. W. FlndUy. 

M. J. Fleming. 

8. Gibson. 

Bobert Galbraith. 

R. C. Hopkins. 

Albert Howe. 

Andrew Herman. 

G..W. Haona. 

John Hunter. 



H.K. Shields. 



W.H. 



Joseph Johnson. 
T. A. Johnson. 
% A. Kinter. 



JohnLowmen. 

Thomas a 1 

J. K. Ughtoep. 

J. 8. Longwell. 

8. Munehowar. 

H. Munahowar. 

H.M. Myers. 

Darld Myers. 

J. K. Myare. 

Abe Moor. 

BM. Morris. 

John McQoown. 

Thomas H. MoQoown. 

William McQoown. 

M. McLaughlin. 

W. McLaughlin. 

John MoOunn. 

J. McLeieter. 

B. 0. MoCaughey. 

John McCoy. 

Alexander MeMIUen. 

James McMillan. 

H. K. McAllister. 

A. 8. McCall. 

J. W. McHeory. 

Frederick Pelfer. 

A. Pease. 

W. H. H. Price, died April 24, 1 

William Bay. 

It. J. Rhodes. 
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j. j. 

B.H. 

W.B. 
B.A.I 



H. Btacbel. 
fcV laif. 

Catobtaydar. 



T-AIXTH BBOIMSHT^-<nfw raaVeVaioj.) 
<hi A, M liNt T. J. AnMtiMS. ftoM Mank 11, UM, to J«|J U. l«i, 
Oo.C,Mli-t J. IBhwM.ft-MiwfcM.Wi, to Jaly lt,lM». 



: imKIR.- (Am Teara' eWofae.) 
<fe*Caat.JebaW.a^apa,freraJaa.t v lMi,to OcttMfM; w lat 

BiafcflBMB^M»MM,tmpto.capt 
<hi ^ MliNt FiMk A. M. Knm ftwi Jm. fl, UM, to Jte. H IMft. 

ocapt; waiMBeatfteailtoa.l*MM,toJaB.i,liM. 

: bboibtot.-<iv»# reara* Anfe*) 

Aa*tato.a*.BiUBaBC,frerallaiebMtoJaBe^lM». 
Ok 0, Oapt W. J. Wmtoaw; M HnL fros Minh t^UK to April u, 
Loot Mot. 4,18*4. 

Tj— (lares leave* Aroiot.) 
IUhi S. Stewart, Am Key ±2, IMe, to Bept 24, IMi 
0# ODMPAJTT Ci BIOTTT-IOUBTH FEHBBYLYAJTIA 



alar, tow. to Vet Bob. Corp*. 
■I Haimo, traaa. to W«b Begt* 
George HejaJ 
C.H.Hays. 



toOo.H,o7tbBegt 
toOe.H,»?tbBcgt 
W. a HJleajea, died of worn* imind aft Wlacbeetor. 

IK Hertsler, dtoeb. tor vvudi reetfred aft Wlacaeetor. 

Joba Jobaetoa, eapftarad aft < 

Jacob Jabaetea. J. 

TJriab Jobaeoa. 

aaaeaal Koakle, traaa. to a7tb Begt 

Daaial Kahaa, traaau to Yak Bam. Oorpa. 

Hoary Kaox. O to rg o Tb aal l . 

J.M.Kaex,tr»iM.to67tbBagt 

Ta^Marebi»lMt. 



D. A. Kepbart 



i*b«y. 



Joakb A. Moon, eapftarad at CbanceUoterflle. 



<ba*A-J.ttlMaui.raa.JaiyM,MML 
Cept K M. Morrow, pro. ftoai lat Heat; raa. Bept 2t, IMS. 
i.atoaa.Aaf.S^lttt. 
• J. Wtaalaa^ am IhM 24 to lat Kaaft.Jaa.il, llal; to caaft. 

kJaa.ll.lMi 
', fio.ftaailataaiift.ltoa.il, MM; 
•.May a, 1MB. 
M Ieeaft. Cberte. OTMU, raa. April M, UML 
M Uaaft. W. M. Gotea, raa. Bept It, 1M2. 



.Aeg 2T.1M2. 
« v fto. to M Uaaft. Jaly B, IMi. 
l B. B. Babarto, Aaitoa MaOtoaa, 1 
Carp. Ml Jcaaetoa, traaa. to aHh Bagft. 
Carp* Jaba Near, J. 1 
Carp. Jcba Mara, veaa 
Corp. Mares Ctoxk, eapftarad aft ChaaaaDaraffDa; ftraaa. to aHh Begt 
Corp. Joba Itoaetora, ftraaa. to MM Bagft. 
Corp. Peter J. Beater, ftraaa. to Yet Bos, Oorpe. 
Maakamae, A. Blagtor, Joba Oraaaw (ftraaa. to 67* Bagft.). 



J. A. Albert. 



Borawa Aakaey, traaa. to fiTtb Bagt 
Joakb Baldwta, ftraaa. to Mtb Bagft. 
J.D.: 




LcwtoOroae. 
M.< 

LtoftTtb Bagft. 
or, ftraaa, to 67tb Bagft. 
a W. Oarry, 4l»cb. tor woaaaa raoalvai 

i, Mai aft Datfdabarg, Pa. 
LtotttbBegt. . 
M. Defer. Mkbael Fry, flr. 

M. Pry, Jr. 
G eo rg e 8. Freaaaa, kfltoi aft OhaacaDorsTflla. 

JebaGetovy, ftraaa. to Mill Bagt 



LtoCT 



^ Bagft. 



traaa. to tftb Begt Adaai Moal. 
DatHM. Millar, Mad Dect.lML Joba MeGraw. 
Jaaeai Martbaay. JeaMO Mafllrr. 

J. 8. Mickey. Patrick McCoy. 

J. Marpby. J. W. McKiaaey. 

BoberftMoooa. M. McCartney. 

QaorgaMaaiBa. ILRIflkr. 

Merekall'Moody, killed aft CliomolbMnlllo 
Jaba Mattbewa, died Dec 23, IMS. 
Peter Moralagetar. traaa. to 67tb Bagt 
BobartMcIlralBa, traaa. to 67tb Bagt 
Joaapb H. Moore, ftraaa. to Oo. A. 
Adaa Mbrt, aoft aceaaatoi tor. 



F.J. 



Hoary PlekH traaa. to Go. A; Tetoraa. 

Bobart Pickle, aaaceoaatoi tor. 

Wmbna Qjaeer, ftraaa. to fiTtb Bagt % 

QaorgaB.Baaia. P.H. 

Thoaaw Bkbarda, traaa. to fiTtb Bagt 

WDUaaiBodakcy. L8. 

Valix Bick. Jacob Biaabard. 

Hoary H. Sarfftb, eapftarad at C l uaoo ll iaoi ni o 

Hanry 8to», died Jaly M, MM. 

PaalSbawtoy. ParM flt o h aaa 

OaaradSbawlay. ItofMlcaftt 

H^aafttaraald. J aoot O pato l ( 

Jeaatbaa Sbawlay, tooaadai 
Jaba K Sbalta, tooaaded at 
Baftbaalal Sbarp, dlai Jaao M. IMS. 



Joha Traiaor, traaa. to Oa. A; letaraa. 

B. laraptotoa. J.W.Wbtta. 

W.A.Tboaaai. W.a^ 

Harriooa Wbafagar, woaaded aft < 

Biward Walton, traaa. to Co. B. 

Aaroa Walgbt, billed at Wi n ch a rt e r Mareb M» 1MB. 

H.B.Wiaoa. 



Wblttakar. SOooWblta. 

W.B.WiBMT. 

J. BaanD Wlagato, traaa. to Oa. D. 

Martia Toaag, diocb. for woaado raorlTod la aetioa. 

UGHTT-FOTH BKGIM KNT^TarM FaaV aWofaa.) 
Go.H,lftLieatIaMC B. Beaaoll, from Sept M, IM, to Jaaa 24, lift. 
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<IVm Fears' JM*.) 
iBef*H,lMl,teJeiyl*,lMS;rm. 

OF COMPACT M, OH HIIMMWM PamSTLTAMIA 




Ovl.J.W.AIlM,fRiiftwiflMfL«»Mff|t;toMHr«L;toevt.; prkv 

•mt ftM Jedy K to Oct. 10, ISM; nlmk 
1* Ufa*. Jesse a Tayter ; eteek. llarek 8, IMS. 

MGaM Barker. 




.OBtotiiph atJinef t 
Borgt. Joka H. Merrick,! 
Carp. Ma] 
Corp. J. A. J 
Cerp.a.D.] 
Csrp^D*ridBom,s 
Cerp.J.Creack. 
Collator Cat* a 

OMfiai.j 

Cet*.WsLWIetoy,trenB to Folates. Carps. 
Corp. Bead. Tnylm, Jesses klakeaVj. 

iW.r.OHiilm; W.8. ibrefcti 




JottekAi 
Jeki 

j.a. 



*.Jmlylt,lMt. 

em Jely St, IMS, to Fob. St, IML 
led Muck SI, 1866. 
; May If, IMS. 
; Job* 4, IMS. 




•; March S4. IMS. 
e; May 16, IMS. 
L. 

Ma Crooks, ML out Sept. 6, 1M4. 

John Ota, mast oat Sept. S, 1M4. 

F.Q. Crsigtims, died Jedy SS, 1M4. 

P. Cregea. Wa Bate. 

Joka Carry. J. F. Crtlgfcosd 

Wa Cowan, eebetfteto, Jaae 17, IMS. 

J. W. Cocaine, twice, Dk. t, IMS, sad Jone t, IMS. 

JumDiy, drafted. 

J. 8. BeWalt, mast, oat Sept. S, IM4. 

John Dnildn, ralMtitato ; dkwk. Jeae t, IMS. 

W. 8. Dun, killed aft fJpottsyleaam. 

Ckarlat Eawsoa, dfod at AedecsenTille Jane. IMS. 

Lewie Brherd, drafted. John Echelberger. 

Joka Eagle, eabsatate; Jam SS, IMS. 



8. leawlck, dtaftod. 
Ward Foster, smad. oat 8e|*\ 6,18*4. 
J. D. Fowler, kJBed at SeottsylrsaJa. 
Mica— injaa,a*hatifto; April 4, IMS. 

B.W.Oay,t 



Bnmeel Ottot, reteraa. 



J. C Gordoo, dtaftod. 



Laoottaa Haydea. 
Joka Hair, sebstltate. 
Hkkey. 
Hayce, aabatltato: eaptared at Pstorsberg. 
■quwid, aiaat oat Sept S, 1*44. 
Healy, died at AaderoonrUle Dec. 11, 1M4. 
Harris, tabstftote ; May lS/lMS*. 
He#,se*a*Jtato; Hay IS, IMS. 
; May la, IMS. 
Hate,sahetftato; May SB, IMS. 
1 4, IMS. 



Joka 
Joka 
Q.W. 

Alas. Boary. 



WauJoka 



Wm. Irwfta, dtoth. Jaae St, IMS. 

0. C. Jackets, eabatitate. 

Jacob Jordan. 

Tkon W. James, aabatltato. 
H. Joece, trans, to Tot Bat. Corps. 
Joka Jekaetoa. Martin J 



Hoary E. Eom k to. 

Wat. Klaa«y f dtod April IS, IMS, of w< 



received at Peterebarg, 



Joka Lewie, drafted. 
Joaapk Lower, 

Fred. Ubalt, dlaok. Jaae T, IMS. 
Mtokael Lap*, diatk. oa sargeoaac 
Aatoa I ssajtanrf, drafted ; dttck. Jaly *, IMS. 
George Lacy. J. 8.1 

Lytle. O.W.1 



Joka B. Moss, most, oat Sept S, 1M4. 
Bobert Matter, drafted ; dawk. May 7, IMS. 
Joka Malllgaa, must oat OoL7,lM4. 
lane* Myers, dtaftod; died April H, IMS, of 
Patrick Martin, aubatitate ; May U, IMS. 
James Malone, aabatttoto; May It, IMS. 
Ckarlat Miller, substitute; dtod; bartod la 

mood, Ya. 
DarW Meredith. Tk 

Bobert McClore, dtoeb. oa sargooa*s 
Joka W.Ooanell, died May SI. IMS, of 
Joka W. Oonnell. 
Samael McClere. 

8. McGeughan. fiewreece (TOriea, 

Mark MpOandcra. Freak OTarrls, 

Bobert F. McQaaid. Ettas Powell, 

Joka Xatman, tnbttitate. J. S. Parker, 

Ckarlat Newell, drafted. Cyras 





Jaatat Piles, died at HOtoa Head, 8. CL, Maw. St. 1MB. 

J. W. Penny. 

J. B«d Dinger, 

J. W. Boocb, drafted. 

Chariot W. Bickards, died Feb, It, IMS. 

William Bothrock, died Man* IS, IMS; eaten* 

OforgeRndge, died Sept. 84, IMS. 

John Reekie. George W. 

John Skeddea, sabstitato. 



LeatftopLa,lM4. 

BB^eM8ept.a,lM4. 
B. H. fkekles, mast, oat Sept. S, 1M4. 
George Semlth,ombetttate; Fek.SS.lMS. 
Jacob Smith, aabettrato; May S, IMS. 
Jacob fteigle. George 1 

Jaatet Saddler. Jai 

PhiUp Saddler. Benjamla Thjiatat 

John Thoaias, sabetitate; Jaae S, IMS. 
Samnel Thorp. R. H. Tkoatas. 

Joeeph Cam, masL oat Sept. 5, 1S64. 
Jacob Wilt, drafted. Henry Wray. 

Jam«« Wlbon, drafted. Baraet White. 

Aaron Weddle. 

Ch&rlet H. White, ditch, on tnrgeon's certiicate May 24. 1M3. 
John Watt, wounded at Boll Bon Aug. SS.IMS; prisoner from Sept. St, 
1884, to March 2, IMS; i 
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drafts* Jaao 2*. 1866. 

April 18,1886; lotam 

hettta* ; April 8, 




U,16tt,ead 




AM) FIBST BBGIMBMT.~< 
OaavASt B. 
laaiaadaaagaedtothe 

•atJaae2ft,l»». 
8. Harrah; lstHeaL,J.D.Ketterlag; M 
; Mwgt, J. M. McBetroy. 



B. Dresser. 
■aghBaet 
J.J. 




Hoary Byeu. 

O.B.Bra«B. H.F.1 

j*oobB*m > ai«i* Mowaorao, y.c,J*iy ^ w 

Ia^Baetty. 8.1iaalagar. 



ilftjagherly. 





W. T. BaaesIL 
J. W. Aadersoa. 



JohaShirey. 

J.F.] 



Alexander KJarael. 



T. B. May. 
B. F.May. 
George Meyers. 
AAertMeHeary. 
JoMph McHdley. 
BmmmI McMJdneL 
B.A.McBryer. 



George H. Porch. 
W.BLBaC 
J.B.Beyaokls. 
J.B.Beygar. 



Tboi 
Josh 



■ Bobata 



Jacob 
Joha 



Joha 8. Stewart. 
Hln 



Joha O. Watt. 



Joha A. WoUbrd. 
faainl Tnaaf 
Cyras Qeely. 
HiiaaYeely. 

OMB HUMDBBD AMD THIBD BEGIMFJTT.— (IVoj resre* 
Oommbt F,-<Secoad ooaipaoy of thai letter.) 
Tab ooampaay aaa aadgaed to the reghaeat la March, 1866, i 
tend eat Jama SSIh Jbllowtng. 

Ca|*^CyrasTI»oae»; 1st UoaL, Caleb M. Bow; 2d UoaL, 8. A. 
a* sergL, F. B. Boyle. 




* Joha L. Wearer. 
Heary Wilka. 
A. J. Wllsoa. 
F.F.WoU 
aloraador a Walkor. 
JohaWIIklas. 

B.F. Leaser. 

B08TKB OF COMPANY B, ONB HUMDBBD AMD FIFTH 

8TLYAMLA YOLUMTKEB8. 
CapL Meago M. Dies, pro, to assj. Sept. 20, 1861. 
CapL J. W.Greanewalt, woaodod at Fair Oaka ; pro. fane lot I 

SO, 1861; toaud. Hot. 28, 1862. 
Capt.(^iahMM.Max«^pro.£h««dtol»tll«ot.8ei^tf,16«;a>coaC 

Hot. 28,1862; woaadod at Fair Oaka.Va^ May 31,1868; dhaauby 

apodal ordar BepL 8, 1864. 
1st LJeeL A. J. 8hlpley, pro. from sergL to 2d UeeL, to lot UoaL; 

woaadod at Fair Oaks ; diaeh. Doc 19, 1868. 
1st Uoat. J. M. Shoaf, pro. from eorp. to 1st atrgL, to 1st UoaL; ana*. 



2d LieaL Goorgo C. Pattereoa, pro. from corp. to sergL, to 2d Boat.; 

disrh Oapt. 22, 1864. 
2d limit. G«org« K. Doaaiefc, pro. to corp^ to ssrgt, to 2d UoaL; asasL 

oat with company ; Totoraa. 
1st 8ergL Lewis O. Ikaa, veteran. 

1st SergL J. H. Gray, woaadod at Fair Oaks; disc*. SopL 28, 1863. 
SergL Wflttem R. Christy, ▼o t o r aa 
SergL Josbaa Falmor, Totoraa. 
Sergt. B, F. Baokert, ▼eteraa. 
Sergt. Joha i 
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gorgt. Joha Berr, killed at Fair Oak*. 

i W. A. McLeia, B. P. Brown, B. H. Pawooa, Jmph 
Ootoar, J. M. Maya, J. H. laytor, 




, km* la aotfaa OoCS7, IML 

I; to* la acttoa Jaao M. 1ML 
■halt la acttoa May tt, IML 

.P»e.t > lWt t fcrwoaBaK 
i L. treat, dtoeh. Feb. 10, ISO, tor woaade. 
dtoeh. Aag. t. IMS, far waaada, 
J. F. Boyd, dtoeh. Jaao 11, IML 
J. & Batcaady , dtoeh. Oct. «, IML 

J.aByorly.taaactoYetBoa.Oerpo. 




Joha D.'EUtott, died Jaa. t, 1MB 
JchaW. Fraa » r, »eto rB n. Ohartoa W. Fax, 

Theaaoo Ftoig, cabetltato ; killed at Fart 
J. O. FeSgar, dtoeh. teat. 4, IMC 
W. F. FilHiaan ■, dtoeh. Sept. 4, IML 
George B. Fata, dtoeh. Jaa. It, IMA, tor 

Jaaaa Flaky, traae. to Tat Bern, Oorpa. 
D.H.OoaU,vatoraa. W.Gabl, 



Fator GriStM 

WlUtoat Gregory, atod Feb. t, UO. 




ili earttteato Das. t, 1M. 
Q. A. Qarrtoa, toaHii. 
J.aHeaghLdledJmnel,lML 



May 11,1 

tin acttoa May*, IML 

Thceaea Hodgoaoa, dtoeh. aa eargoen*e earttteato Sop*. 12, IML 

I Icreadcr Hat*, dtoeh. oa cargooaTi uai Ittiato Dae; t, IML 

Baaar Bant, 4toea. tojpc 4, IMA, « 

Job* Hedepath, traaa. to Yet. Be*. Corpe. 

Joha Irate, died March M, IML 

Pur ge Tna aetoa, cabatteato; May M, IML 

J. 8. Johooton, atoea. Sept. 4, IMA, axfAratioa I 

Thoentt Belly. 
T.A.1 



MJehart Batty, ■latog la acttoa May 11, IML 
Ftaaeto Back, ealatltate; atfaaag la oettoa Das. 7, 1MI. 
W. M. Bally, dtoeh. on oargooVe eortlieato Jaao 11, IML 
BHai Baakto, dtoeh. Sapt. 4, IMA, oxa 
ArehtoA Eaha, dtoeh. Ja|y S, IMS, tori 
WUanai Eropa, dtorh. April to, IMS, • 
Vtehoeni EreC oabeatato; dtoeh. Jaao tt, IMS. 
Daatol Eetterlag, Oman, to Mgaal Corp. Aug. 1, IML 
I. M. Elaeatd, toaat to ToL Bee. Oorpa, 

c W. H. I*cy, reton 



Lang, atoeh. Aag. S, IML 
Job laytea, killed at Fair Oak*. 
Joha Meeeata,dtoeh.Oot. 7, IML 
a W. Ughtaar, dtosh. /aao f, IML 



W. H. Leweoa, pro. to tot eocat. Oa. E Jaa. L 

J. P. Motor. J.C. 

Frederick Meek, oebotttoto. WOltoai Meyer, 

Ooorga Matter, drafted. 

F. Millar, eabetltato. 

Joha T. Miller, killed at Fair Oak*. 

Joha T. Mmoadoa, dtodflcpt. IT, IML 

A. J. Miller, May t, IML 



Frod t t tek Myote. atoeh. tor 




Myete, dtoeh. tori 

Fraaeto Meoaoy, dtoeh. teat. 4, MM, asptoattoa of ham 
MorkKertoMor afloat. LIMA, to AarJL IMS; 4 
oral oraor May It, MM; oatoraa. 



A lw a t o r C McMth, <toi Jaao IT, MM, of aa aa toi 

Jaeoh MoGrow, «ai Jaao 11, IML 

Ooorga 8. MoGrow, dtoeh. fapL 4, IMA, at asptoattoa of tai 

Ieoae a MoCaaloy, atoeh. oa o ai goo o' e wrtMeoto Bov.M, 

Joha W. McCaao, atoeh. Aag. 1, MM, tor weaaie. 

Bohott McMaaa, dtoeh. oa e ai gae al i oortMoato Mar, S, 1— 

J. M. MoGaoloy, troao. to lot Bogt. U. 8. Car. Jaao 11, IML 

WOltoai Hall, dtoeh. Jaao t, IMS. 

Aadrowyieh, dtoeh. Doe. M,1M1, tor woaade. 

Wnitoai Preoeott, dtod Jaao tt, IMA, of 

D. a Pelmor, dtoeh. Match 17, IML far 

JooophFlDkortoa, dtoeh. oa aufooa'e oortttcoto Oct. T, 1MB 

Maaaart Bafea, diaftod. 

W. T. Bood, dtoeh. oa oargooa^ aenMaato Foh. M, IML 



W.H.Sadth. Hoary 1 

Tfaeo. ShoJbr, oebotitato. Wmtoai Sooth. 

Joha C. Short, drafted ; troao. to Tot. Baa. Oarpe. 



a P. 8chrank, drafted; aaadag la octtoa Dec T, 1 

BontoaiiB 8towart, dtoeh. Jaao 11, IML 

J. Bcheedy, drafted; dtoeh. Jaao tf, IMS. 

Harrleon 8eeaor, kfllod at Fair Oeke. 

Harrey ToojIImud. Ooraoli 

W. W. Thompeoo died at Seitobory, Not. S, IML 

Bobort Turley, dioch. oa oargooa^ oortflcato Aag. 11, IML 

L. Wobl, drmftod. 

Aaron Wentael, drafted. 

T. J. Woodward. 

John Werner, drafted. 

D. F. Walter, drafted; dtoeh. Ja|y S, IML 

Henry Wyand, drafted; dtoeh. laly IS, IMS. 

Darld F. Weimor, woaadod aad captarod at Fair Oahe; dla 

mond, Jane 26, IML 
A. G. WlllUrd, died Job. t, IML 
Henry G. WeeTer, dtoeh. Oot M, IML tor woeoda. 
fiamnel White, dlech. oa oorgeoa^e eortJacato Dec M, IML 
BeoJaaiiB 8. Warren, dtoeh. Oct. 26, IMS, tor aoaade. 
M. L. Willetto, drafted; dioch. May 90, IMS. 
John Woodward, pro. to principal ametetoa Oct 1, IML 
Albert WUUard, toaaa. to Vet. Baa, Oarpe. 
John M. Wlleon, trana. to Tot. Boa. Corpe. 
John Woltaea, trana. to Yet. Bee. Oerpa. 
Henry Zobor, drafted ; moot, oat with ooatpeay. 
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On HTJHDBSD AHD TENTH UQIHINTHlVw Ymr* Ssrefae.) 




fiwynwh. 


(Compsny G, assigned April, 1885.) 


W. C. Knox. 


J. A. McKinley. 


1st Lieut David 0. Brown, from April 17, 1866, to Jan. 88, 1886. 


D.B.Cook. 
A. H. Hlnkley. 


J. M. Moore. 






CbtyordU. 


dm wtm) 


Tbomoo Culbei leon. 


EUsha Torrance. 




8. P. Reed. 
LN.Duehaw. 


Simeon Bird. 




D. 0. Brown. 


OHB HUHDBED AMD SEVENTEENTH BEGTMBHT-- CAVALBYv- 


Labaa Smith. 


Irwin Horroll. 


(Htm Fern* ftnioi) 




Musician*. 


Susanna W. F. Osborne, from Jan. 81 to July 14, 1888. 


W. C. Armour. 


C. G. Fisher. 


On HTJHDBSD AHD TWENTY-THIRD BBGIMBHT.— (JNnc 
JasauV Arsfae.) 


J. W. Armoor. 
J. T. AmbroM. 


Israel Mattnewe. 
J.B.Miekelly. 


Aal. Surgeon W. S* Stewart, from Sept 11, 1888, to May 18, 1883. 


J.A.Aochour. 


George Mean. 


OHB HTJHDBSD AHD THIRTY-SECOND REGIMENT.-<M*« 
Jlmaw* aVefac.) 


8. J. Bargoon. 
B. J. Boot 
J.A.BurrelL 


W. J. Howhortor. 
Israel Marker. 
Lemnder Moriey. 


Surgeon J. W. AimH, from Sept 16, 1888, to May 88, 1888. 


W.Y. Belts. 


D.MInnahan.Jr. 


B08TEB OF OOMPAHY F, OHB HUNDBHD AHD THIRTY-FIFTH 
PRNHSYLVAHIA VOLUNTEERS. 


8. B Boll. 
F.B Belts. 
Jeremiah Boyd. 


John 0. Morrieon. 
J. H. McCauhry. 
H. McDowell. 


Cant DawM L. MoOulloeh, pro. to lleutonuateoionel Aug. It, 1888. 


Alex. Bltser. 


Bimm McKelrey. 


Cant Owe* C. Maboa, pro. tram fir* lieutenant Aug. 18, 1888. 


D.E. Belts. 


J. W. McKelrey. 


lat Lieut John McMurray, pro. from second nontenant An* it. !•«. 


JmnkhBvh. 


D C. MoCbeeney. 



8d Lieut W. BL MeChemey, pro. from flnt sergeant An* It, 1868. 
lmSccgt Shaaaoa Nicely, pro. from eergenat Ang. It, 1868. 
Berg*. B. 8. BUott, J. W. Graham, J. G. Ogden, Wesley Taylor. 
Corpc,J.BMcHutt A.J.Graham,W.A. Lore, John Brown, Andrew 
Taylor, W. BL McBlroy, Wflllem Clark, John L. Spiegel, 
i J. a Dsvh\ 8. B. GUlnwres. 



i Lynch. 



A.F.1 

A. M. Meehesney. 

A. 

c/i 

D.B Miller. 
R.MeBurncy. 



j.a< 



iCferk. 



WOMnm McMllIaa 
Jemce McMnlkm. 
M. McCullough. 
John Keel. 
DerMPIer. 
Daniel Pier. 
William Robb. 
BBiffler. 



WimemHeiferty. 



Joseph SteeL 

B. B Sweeney. 

J. B. Sosmsn. 

W. a 8trickler. 

Benjamin 8tmpeon. 

Hiram Smith. 

JohaSoter. 

Abe Shookey. 

Frsnefai Smith. 

0. W. Starmer. 

George Serena. 

Isaac Smith. 

Wm. Shannon, died Oct. 18, 1 

Jamce Tittle. 

William Walter 0). 

William Walter (8). 

John B Waiter. 

Dsrid Wallace. 

JohaB. Wallace. 

Petar Wlnebrenner. 



B08TER OF COMPANY G, ONI HUNDRED AHD THIBTT-FHTH 

PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. 
Capt, H. L. Donnelly; lit lient, J. 0. Lowery; 3d Ueot, Thomas P. 
Moorhead; 1st eergt, J. H. Moore. 



H. L. McMillin. 

J. T. Hleewongar. 

Jndeon Hnngle. 

Aaher Nicely. 

Isaac Hksely (died at Wsshlngtoi 

D. a, Jan. U, 1868). 
JohnCHuru. 
JohnOureler. 
Martin B. PhillipL 
George Piper. 
8. K. Pounds. 




8. 8. Brinkley. 

G. A. Brant. 

Uriah Cannon. 

Joseph Clark. 

H. G. Carta. 

W. H. Conch. 

Samuel Cook. 

Noah Came. 

Wiim 

J. M. Durnln. 

J.BLBlder. 

O.B, Swing. 

A.Bsehehnan. 

Jeremiah Frits. 

Samuel Frits. 

B. B FbheU. 

Alex. Fuller. 

J.W.Gebhart 

J. L. Harst 

Jamee HaaHn. 

Peter Henry (died at Washington, 

D.O, March 6, 1863). 
George Laweon. 
Alex. Loughrey. 
W. H. Lowery. 
J. M. Leather. 
Benjamin B. Lowery. 
J. W. Mitchell. 
J. A. Mickey. 

OHB HUNDRED AHD THIRTY-SIXTH REGIMENT.— (Mm 

MonOr* Service) 

OonrAjrr H. 

Capt Samuel 8. Msrchand, died Feb. 18, 1863, of wounds reeetrcd at 

Fredericksburg Dec 13, 1862. 

Part of thai company wss recruited in Weetmoreland County. 

ROSTER OF COMPANY B, OHB HUNDRED AHD FORTY- 
SECOND PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. 
Capt. John G. Andrew*, diech. Aug. 80, 1864. 
Capt. Daniel 8. Wilkine, pro. from 2d to let lient, to capt; must out 

with company May 29, 1865. 
1st Lient Edward B. Hunt, killed at Gettysburg July 1, 1863. 
let Lieut Daniel 8. TInsmsn, pro. from sergt Oct 24, 1864. 
1st Sergt Urbanue Hubbc, pro. to eergt., to let eergt 
let Sergt A. A. Heseon, trans, to 169th Begt; diech. by general order 

July 3, 1866. 



i Smith, Jr. 
Henry Simons. 
J. P. 8eptor. 
Frederick Tsnthirgei 
J. H. Taylor. 
M. B. Wilt 
Cyrus W. Wilt 
W. P. Wadeworth. 
John Waughman. 



J. M. Koogh. D. Wilkine. 

G. A. Bare. 8. A. Bare. 

Thomas Lonergaa, wounded at Frederlekebwrg.- - 
G. P. Clark, trena to 18th Begt. Yet! Bee. Corps. 
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J. & Hood. 
BsmnelDftoe. 



BL 8. Lohr, pro. to eorp. Hot. 1, IMS. 
Henry Gfbaoe, wounded at Frederlotobarg. 
a W. Steey, dleeh. IUj 1ft, lMft. 
G.P. Metthcwe, killed at Gettysburg. 
Cyme Walter, died of wouade reoarred at 



Qyrue Bwnita* 



W. P. Clerk. 



Clifford Anderson. Hera Aepey. 

TnaddeusAils killed a* North Anne, May S3, IMS. 

Frank Brothers. O. W. Brothera. 

Wllllam Buttermore. 8. P. Brlnkar. 

Wesley Blaka. W. 8. BaaL 

George Briar. Harrleon Byera. 

8. Barf. A. G. Bare. 

Cyrue Brothers. 

Manuel Boatlar, dlad Dae. 29, IMS, of wounds. 

O. W. Coleman, diecfa. on ■e gg e en u certtnceto, Hot. 6, IMS. 

Cyrus Ode, trana. to Yet Baa. Cerpa. 

J. G. Campbell, trana. to Yet Baa. Oorpa. 

G. W. Cunningham, killed at Fredericksburg. 

Enos B. GmaMr, killed at Gettysburg. 

John Gulp, died of wounds reeelred at Fredericksburg. 

Adam O. GmaMr, klllad at Gettysburg. 

Samuel Cramer, klllad at Gettysburg. 

BL 8. Duretine, diacb. Drc. 81, IMS. 

J. W. Ebereole, traoa. to Tat. Baa. Oorpa. 

Samuel Finefrock, klllad at Gettysburg . 

Albart Gallatin, diacb. May 29, 1865. 

William Gufet diach. Dae. 17, 1872. 

Noah Getlame, trana. to TaL Baa. Oorpa. 

Joseph House. D. HokenebalL 

Harriaon Hangar. Mayan Horner. 

John Hartmen, diacb. Jan. 28,1663. 

W. T. Herat, dlaoh. Dee. 7, IMS. 

Searael Hokeesbell, trana. to Tat. Baa. Oorpa. 

A. H. Hays, died Jan. 18, IMS, of woaada received. 

Jaaaac Hubba, died Jan. 18, IMS, of wounde received. 

<AmosKelh1. GLO. Kelly. 

Samnel Kowen. 

ML Q. Eepple, died Jen. 24, 1864. 

BL 8. Lonoke. 

J. a Leaner, trana. to TaL Baa, Oorpa. 

Pater Mennle. 8. Malona. 

John N. Moody. 

Daniel Mornan, diacb. Dec SO, 1864. 

Saatoal Music, trana. to Yet Baa. Oorpa. 

Philip Mode, died Jan. 1, 1863, of wounde. 

Lerl B. May, klllad at Gettysburg. 

Bamaal Niderbeiaer. 

OHrer Nickola, wounded at Petersburg June 18, 1864. 

Thomaa Nidrow, diacb. Feb. 24, 1863. 

Alexander PooL Peter Rowan. 

L ML Bnff, diacb. Dec 27, 1863. 

J. W. Becee, diacb. Marcb 8, IMS. 

George SoUenberger. 

Jacob Bible, diacb. Jan. 26, IMS. 

D. Sharrow, diacb. Sept 25, IMS. 

L. SoUenberger, diacb. Sept. 86, IMS. 

Benjamin Bbnnk, killed at Frederickatmrg Dec IS, 1M2. 

Samnel M. Smith, died Jan. 16, IMS, of wonndc 

William Slrna, died Jaly 24, 1863. 

Franklin Swain, killed at Gettysburg. 

Iarael Bbarron,dled April 21, 1866. 

Jobn Thompson. Samnel Thomaa. 

Joshna Yanoc Jacob Wilkin*. 

John Weaver, dinch. Jaly 15, 1865. 

Jacob Waahahangh, diacb. March 25, 1863. 

Jacob B. Walts, killed at Gettyabnrg. 

Darid Znck, diach. on surgeon's certiflcate Feb. 9, 1863. 



OMB HUNDRED AND F0RTT-8IYENTH REGIMENT.— (TVe« 
Ymr* Setrfaa.) 

OOMPAMY X. 

M Lieut Bobert J. Potter, from Jaly 8, 1866, to Jaly 1ft, 1865; mast. 



OKI HUNDRED AND F0BTY-BIGHTH BXGIMJCHT.— (Hrec 7«ars* 

Surg. U. B. Deris, from Nor. 21, 1862, to Jene 1, IMS. 

ONI HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH REGIMENT.— (Href rears* 



) 

Aest Burg. W. 8. Wlleon, from Sept. 12, 1862, to Sept. 17, 1864, wben pro. 
to enrgeott 210th Begt. 

COMPACT A. 
let Lient B. G. McGrew, pro. from Kd Heat Sept 2, 1882; res. Nor. 2, 
IMS. 

Company F. 

Cent Jobn Merkle, rank from Aug. 22, IMS; boa. dieeb. Sept S3, IMS. 
Part of tnla oompany waa from Westmoreland. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH REGIMENT— " FOUR- 

TB8TNTH CAVALRY."— {Tkrm Fears* Bvaioc) 

Company G. 

Capt W. W. Mnrphy, pro. from 2d lient to 1st lieat March 6, 1864; to 

capt Jane 7, 1866 ; moat oat Aag. 24, 1865. 

Compact L. 
1st lieat Darid C.B^c pro. from 2d to 1st Ueat April 80, 1865; diacb. 
July SI, 1M6. 
A portion of tbia oompany wm from Westmoreland Ooonty. 

ONI HUNDRED AND BIXTuCTH REGIMENT— u FIFTEENTH 
0AYALBY. H — (Tarm rears' fl wss as .) 
CoMPAirr 0. 
2d Lieat Samnel B. Henry, rank from March 1, IMS. 

Compact D. 
2d Lient Beynoldo L. Kelly, rank from March 1, IMS. 

Compact F. 
let lient H. 0. Tlntaman, rank from Oct 1, 1862; res. Feb. 27, IMS. 

A ■mall portion of these three companies waa from Westm orel and 
Ooonty. 

ONE HUNDRED AND 8TXTY-THIRD BBGIMBNT— ••EIGH- 
TEENTH CAVALBT. w -<r*ree rears' Beniee.) 
Oommlamrr. John 8. Beasell, from Dec. 1, 1872, to July 21, IMS. 

Company C 
2d Lient Jamea R. Wearer, from May 14, IMS, to April 1, 1884, wben 
pro. to let lient; most oat May 15, 1865. 

Company H. 
Capt F. W. Utler, rank from April 28, 1863 ; diach. Feb. 10, 1864. 
A few Westmoreland County men were in each of these companies. 

B08TEB OF COMPANY C, ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH 

PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. 
Capt Jobn 8. Mnrry. 1st Lient. Charles Weieter. 

2d Lient John Nichols, pro. to qnartermaster April 6, 1863. 
2d Lieut Jamea K. Irwin. let Sergt William Wallace. 



J. F. McWilliame. 
Arthur McCready. 



Peter Hill. 
Jamea Gardner. 
Boas Marts. 
J. W. Harrey. 
R. J. Hall. 

Alexander Anderson. 
Samuel Abraham. 
R. Atchiaon. 



Sergeants. 

William Boyd. 
J. 8. Harrey. 

Corporal*. 

Archibald Adair. 
J. H. Brethune. 
J. M. Brown. 
W. C. Lutes. 

Private*. 

L. F. Ambrust. 
William Butterworth. 
R. Billingilee. 
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J. Anepeekcr. 


William Bander. 


C. Allbrlgbt 


William Back. 


George Ashbaugfc. 


Jontph Bailey. 


John Bara. 


Denial Beard. 


Ettas Brigbley. 


B. F.Baker. 


Joaaph Bare. 


Denial Bare. 


Joieph Byeriey. 


0. W. dine. 


Daniel Bang hman. 


Charlaa Brawar. 


Chambers Brinckley. 


Solomon Clin*. 


Cyma Banghman. 


A. BUlhimer. 


Henry Boomer. 


Jacob Cllae. 


M, L. Blgalow, Dec 1, 1982. 


W. J. Copeland. 


JohnBnr>m 


Samuel Cernahaa. 


8. Dillingham, Dec 1, 1862. 








Simon lHaaman. 


DaTidErfle. 


Thomas Collins, died 


April 28, 1868, at Newberne, N. C. 


John and Aaron Brans, Dec 1, 1862. 


Charlee Ciaypoole. 


J.V.B.Ebbert 


John Fellabaum. 


Lewia Halnec 


Thomas CouKer. 


D.Erne. 


LawvFink. 


Joaaph Henry. 


William Currigaa. 


John Frleby. 


John Flaher. 


W. P. Hanry. 


D. Dialer. 


H. Fltsgereld. 


J. W. Fox. 


Leonard Hnnker. 


WnihfflD^nu. 


Charms Fry. 


Thomaa C Gear. 


John Harrison. 


J.W. Dougherty. 


Charles Forbes. 


T.Glayn. 


John Hawkey. 


J. B. Dunn. 


A.GelUcher. 


John Groat. 


Samnel Hudskln. 


JohnDerfc. 


H. George 


J. W. Johnaton. 


John C. McDoweU (both Dec 1, 


John BggWhart 


DeTieGlUBt 


William Kerrigan. 


1862). 


Darid George, died at Newberne, N. O, Feb. 25, 1868. 


J. W. Bally. 


B. F. Nulla. 


Ttmamv Qiaos. 


Philip HilL 


Anus King. 


8.0eterwiee. 


TlMMMtOIIlMpto. 


J.O. Haymaker. 


W. D. Knots. 


A. W. Oaborn, Decl v 18tt. 


James HaU. 




Benban Kanta. 


L 0. Bohrbaoher. 


B. W. Hoary, bio. to Quartermaster Nor. 28, 1862. 


Cm Klingenamlth. 


George Bohrbacher. 


I. HalL 


Samuel Pa ties sua. 


William Langhery. 


D. B. Boaaathal. 


JoaCBB Johns**. 


0. B. Bemely. 


Alex. Leonard. 


Jacob Shoal 


0. W. Johns. 


George Boas. 


John T ii am lira. 


John Sarrer. 


Jobb JOBMtOB. 


OUrer 8hannoa. 


Otho Linton. 


Jacob Shoemaker. 


Theseee Jones. 


M. Btaymetee 


David Lena. 


Lewie Smith. 


8.P.JOIIOB. 


Joaaph Smith. 


John Langhlin. 


Wm. Bottle. 


J. L. Keftster. 


0. B. W. Staymetac 


A. 0. Lore. 


John D. 8tafner. 


J. W.Kahac 


W. W. SHrlc 


B. Lynch (all fbnr Dec 1, 1862). 


JohnSknpaoo. 


JaCObEJag. 


W. J. Btaymataa. 


B. F. Millar. 


W. H. Booth, died May 16, 1868. 


J.L.Leogherty. 


BobertShaw. 


Aaron Millar. 


John Thompson. 


W.H. Lewie 


Joha Steel 


Henry Mffler. 


Wm. Thompson. 


M.C. Lad wick. 


John Snrnan. 


a F.Millar. 


Joaiah Yandikc 


Abe Lewie 


8amnel8arnan. 


Simon Millar. 


Solomon Wible. 


AneWm Lewie 


0. W. Swank. 


T. 0. Myers. 


Jacob WlMe. 


John Montgomery. 


John WintkelL 


John F. McMillans. 


Jacob Wyant 


A.Morrtooa. 


John Waddle. 


George F. McDowell. 




John HtBBir. 
J. Marts. 


6. J. WanganuuL 
Andrew Walp. 
Derid Watsea. 


B08T1B OF COMPANY I, OKB HUNDBED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH 


John McEJDJp. 


PENNSYLVANIA BKGIMBNT. 


Hugh MeDirit 


Joseph Wleeter. 


Capt Jamea HHchman. 




James O'Dann. 




lit Lieut John B. Johnaton. 





COMPANY F, ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH PENNSYL- 
VANIA BEGIMENT. 
Tbla company waa made up of man from Erie and Waatmoraland 1 
Counties, the officers from the latter beiag aa followa: 
lat Lieut, Alexander Praaaar ; Id lleut., Andraw Gnller. 

B06TBB OF COMPANY H, ONE HUNDBED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH 

PENNSYLVANIA BEGIMENT. 
Oapt John T. Fulton, 
lat Liant Cyma Thomac 

2d L|eut Hanry Bamhart, dlach. on surgeon's certificate Jan. 19, 1863. 
2d Lieut 8. E. Plough, pro.;from lat aargt. 
IstSergt T. J. Armstrong. 



D. A. Altman. 

J. P. Taylor. 

O.P.8igfrled. 

James Errett, died Dec 9, 1862. 



2d Liant William a Johnaton, died at Newborn, N. 0, Jan. 3, 1868. 
2d Liant Olirar B. Fulton, pro. from 1st aargt Jan. 4, 1864. 
lat Sergt P. J. MoGniie. 



J. A. Harmon. 
George Trump. 



John Stomp. 
Thomaa Baldridgc 



Pater Hoffarbert 
B. Hanry. 
Jacob Shearer. 
Joaiah Bsugbnmn. 

B. F. Parker. 



Joaaph Altman. 
J. A. Altman. 



Corporals. 

J. M. Millar. 
Jacob Bnssard. 
DeTid BUlhimer. 



Jacob Walthonr. 



Hanry Bandar. 
Michael Baker. 



1 It Is impomfbla to separata the man from the two counties. 



H. F. BeistaL 
Israel Brooke 
Isaac Wadworth. 
Daniel Kuhnc 



Jan 
J. M. Allison. 
Lewia Ambruat 
J. G. Aahabaugh. 
Hanry ArmeL 
George Baker. 
Cyrus Baker. 
John A. Baker. 
DaridBarc 
Jacob Bamhart 
Henry Bran to. 
H. C. Blyatone. 
James Bntlar. 
John Brindle. 
Paul Creamer. 
B. B. Carpenter. 
Johjn Clark. 
James Clark. 
S. A. Crlse. 



George P. Bnrch. 
George A eke 

Gorpcrah. 

James Fowler. 
Eli Albright 
David Shlrer. 
James Irwin. 



Jacob Crosby. 
W.C. Cochran. 
James Doddc 
J. 8, Dmmmond. 
John Frits. 
G. H. Findley. 
Cyrus A. Foster. 
John Foulkc 
Joseph Farr. 
John Fiecoe. 
Adam Franklin. 
L. C Fulton. 
B. Graham. 
Charles Gealer. 
E. Hickley. 
Christian Harr. 
Michael Hoffman. 
John Hoffman. 
Andrew Hoffer. 
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George Held. 
J.Haj. 
& 0. Hunter. 
Wm. Harklem. 
& H. Junnel. 
W. 0. Kelly. 
MlehMl Kelly. 
Heary Xleer. 
Jacob Lohr. 
1. Lynch. 
Peter La weou. 
Otho Lieton. 
J. H. Mitchell, 
r Milter. 



Boadmen, died March 8, 



Jacob Puche. 
John M. Pare. 
Millar 

1888. 
J. A. Bnmbangh. 
Henry Banae!. 
Peter Bobb. 
J. SbahUte. 
W.J. Short. 
Joeiah Surfue. 
John 8h rum. 
Joaeph Sailor. 



er, died Feb. 14, 



George Miller. 
J. & Miliar. 
Henry McDowall. 
John McFariaad. 
J. 

» Hoi 



J. B. Server. 
P. a Wearer. 
H. A. Waltar. 
Peter Wlleon. 
W. M. Watt. 
H.D.Wead. 
JobbWIbMbs. 



Hardy Wlland. 
David P. Wearer. 



All 



out July 86,1 



B06TXB OF COMPANY K, OKI HUVDBED AHD 8IXTT-BIGHTH 
PBNH8TLYAHIA BBGDCKNT. 



Capt, Joamh B, Lanier ; let lieut, 
larnaat; lot eergt, W. D. Swing. 



J. MUlar; Id lieut, William 



JohB Haaay. 



John Kunkel. 
Darld Snyder. 



Bdward Boothmea. 



J. B. Gray, 
J.J. 



GolHnTarr. 

ThbmaaChriety. 

J. B. Frltehmen. 

W.F.Oray. 

WOUam MoCutchen. 

Hanry Kline, died at Newborn, N. 0, March t, 1888. 

John Laifhoar, Dae. 1, 188s. 



JohnBerllne. 



PbJUp Loughner. 



JVfeetm. 
John Aahbough, & P. ArmetroBg, both Dae. 1, 1862. 
Baaban Bakar. Luteal Bloaa. 

Hanry Bnah. Leri Boah. 

John Bnahyagar, died March 6, 1888. 
George Bowman, William Bowlin, William Baatty, D. W. Brnbaker, 

Jamaa Bakar, all ftre daaartad Dao. 1, 1888. 
Samuel Oarpantar, Bobort Caldwell, diad March 8, 1883. 
William Duffleld, Joseph Dock, Dae. 1, 1888. 
Simon Barnaat G. Hoylberta. 

J. M. Elliott G. W. Honsaholdar. 

A.J. Goaaar. George H 11L 

William Goooh. John Harman. 

Jamaa Glbaon. Abraham Hntton. 

Alex. Gllchrlat, diad Fab. 12, 1868. Gaorga Hndaon. 
Jamea Hoeonn, Jamaa Haaalay, Frank Hill, John Ingloat, ail four de- 

Mrtad Dae. 1,1888. 
Bran Jonee. A. M. Johnaton. 

WUliam JaUlaon. Joaaph Jamaaon. 

John Jobee, Francla Jonee, both Dae. 1, 1862. 
Jamaa Kennedy. Joeaph Long hner. 

Z. H. KUngenamith. George Leaaig. 

Charlea Loiter. Hugh Luster. 

Caleb Landii. 

John Loughner, Deo. 1, 1862. 
Jacob Lohr. W. J. Miller. 

Frank Miller, J. K. Morland, both Dec. 1, 1862. 
Abner McOonnell. Albert MoMurray. 

William McCracken, H. McDowell, Henry McXeal, all three deserted 

Dec. 1, 1862. 



H. M. Neely. W. H. Powell, Dae. 1, 1888. 

Daniel Potte. Iaaac Ba 

G. B. Pottt. Gaorga 1 

William Porter. 

Frederick Beagh, William Bobaoon, both Dee. 1, 1868. 
Joaeph StaihL Matthlaa Boweah. 

Loaii J. Shuetcr, diad at Newborn, N. O, April 1ft, 1868. 
Joho Stewart, John Sltyter, Henry Smith, ' 

ThompaoB, Aame Uecepper, Ieaae Wadeworth, George White, 

Tboamac Wllaon, Frank WoodaMea. 
Jamaa H. Tonng, moat ont with company Jaly 28, 1888. 

ONI HUHDBED AHD EIGHTT-EIGHTH BBOIMIHT^lVet 7eara* 



OOWAHT B. 

8dIieot.rredertokA.meea ( po>.to1atUeot.jQM2,la^tooapC8e|it. 

86, 1864, to maj. Mot. 26, 1866; moat, out Dec. 14, 1866. 
8d Lient John Canon, pro. to lat lieut Co. H ; kUled 1b action Sept. 28, 

1884. 

TWO HUMDEED AHD FOUBTH REGIMENT—* FIFTH ABTIL- 

LBBY."— (OBe Faar't BereiM.) 

Compact L 

GeptJamoeC. Hawk, rank from Sept. 10, 1864; muet. out June 80, 1868, 



wee recruited la W< 



Part of thai 



BO0TEB OF COMPAITT B, TWO HUNDRED AHD SIXTH PBVH. 

STLTAHIA REGIMENT. 
Cant John T. Fulton, pro. to Heut-ooL Sept. 8, 1864. 
Oapt Clark L. Brant, pro. from lat lieut Sept. 8, 1884. 
lat Lieut. W. D. Swing; 24 lieut, H. H. WaJthov; let eergt, J. F. Ma- 



GyruaGrom. 



Darid Erne. 
M.B.LOW. 
W.H.Altman. 
XUCrouaa. 



W. D. Cherry. 



0. P. Siegfried. 
B.F. Miller. 

Cbrperela. 

Jacob WiUa. 

L.F. 

J.W.Foz. 



& J. Brown 



n, Sept. 8, 1864. 



J. M. Altera. 

J.W.Andarao 

Jacob Brewer. 

D.B.Bear. 

John Back. 

Allan Barnard, died at Point of 

W. P. Dewalt 

John Earhart 

John Everett 

W. H. Xiaaman. 

Darid Errett 

John Swing. 

Louie Fink. 

Marion Fox. 

Alexander Fox. 

John Farlane. 

John Fiaher. 

8. C. Funk. 

C. M. Funk. 

WUliam FlecklDger. 

Conrad King, Sept 9, 1864. 

Samuel Loughner. 

A. F. Lemoin. 

John Medegar. 

J. A. Miller. 

John A. Miller. 

William Muilck. 

Joaeph Mellander. 

John McOall. 

Martin Onrack. 



WUliam Albright. 



Jacob Beaaon. 
Daniel Bare. 
Henry Barnhart 

Ye^ Oct 28, 1864. 
John Fellowbaum. 
Jacob Heieter. 
H. C. Heaalay. 
J. G. Heaaley. 
David Hoots. 
Jacob Harris. 
John Heaaly. 
John Henderaon. 
W. J. Hays. 
Joaeph Jonaa. 
George Kepple. 
Darld Kaufiman. 
Adam Keihl. 

Henry H. Kelly, died Oct 17, 1864. 
Darid Sherbondy. 
Samuel Sincley. 
Darld Sethman. 

A. F. Siegfried. 
Joaeph Shoemaker. 
H. Y. Steiuer. 
John W. Truxal. 

B. F. Thompeon. 
Simon Uber. 
Iaaac Weighly. 
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H.H.Beoo. 



A. 0.1. 
Joha 



Daniel Waiyard. 
Derid Walthoar. 
Joha Wobetor. 
WIlHam F. Wearer. 



OOMPAHT I, TWO nTUHDBHD AHD SIXTH BBGIMKHT. 
M Ideal. Bebitt & Bogota. 

Oowast K. 
Cap*. Joeeph 8, Coulter. 

Aporttooefthie oompany wm from WeetnmrelaBd, but the large* 
pert from Cambria. 

TWO HUHDBHD AHD SBYHHTH IWIllIIITHft"'^*'**) 
Am*. Surg. H. & Undtoy , from Sept 8, IMA, to May «, 1866. 
TWO HUHDBBD AH* TBHTH BBQIMaOTw^Our Tear'a bVeies.) 
Surg. W. & WDtou, from Sop*. 17, 1864, to May 80, 1M6. 

BOSTSB OF OOMPAHT H, TWO HUHDBBD AND HLBTBHTH 



Om*. William Welter. 

lot Lieut. J. B. Lam*, Smth. Hot. It, 1864. 

lot LieatLewtoThompeon, pro. froooSdlSoatFob.fr, 186ft. 

M Lieut. Joba B. Welter, pro. froa lot otrgt Fob. 87, 1886. 



Dark! Bfehard. 

G. A. Brent, 

JohnMareaall. 

A- SwCaamroa, woaadad at Pa t i ro ba rg. 



from Hot. 17, 1884, to March 8, 1888. 



A. Barclay. 

T. D. Sim, prteoaer froa Hot. 17, 1884, to Morob It, 1888. 

Q.A.JeUey. Benjamin Hyeoag. 



Gbarke F. UUroy, Ullad at Peteroburg April 8, 1888. 

Helm Statlar, wounded ot Pettreburg April 8, lWfi; died June 8,1865. 

Pi kmtm. 
A.J.AHIOM. BobertBmekooa. 

Cooper Adeem. J. W. Bmekburn. 

J.MeUleoo.kmedatPetereburg. Hiram Barclay. 
J. A. Bbekbura. H. B. Blackburn. 

T.A.Belrd. 

J. J. Beomrt, eeptured o* Bermuda Hundred. 
SwJ.Briaker. EUOrouee. 

W.G.BolL HoehCuroe. 

Fotor Bmhomn J. M. Duncan. 

A. J. Com 

Jomeo Derieon. O. W. Garland. 

JohaDerieou. J.O.Harkeen. 

I. B. Dottwy. Bonbon Hugh. 

0. M. Bwlng. Alexander Hunter. 

J. G. Brene. 8. K. Hoary. 

BotM Haley. B. F. Horkonn. 

J.aBwtag. O.F.Johueoa. 

M. A. Fry. A. A. Johneon. 

Alexeader Flobor. Edmund Johneon. 

Joba Foureba. B. Kaoblor. 

F. X, GrUBth. Joha Kooblor. 

QwW.Goitaad. Ioaac&KabBa, 

J. M. Oram. JaoobKarta. 

L. Gardner. John Hurts, 

H.H. Lane, woaadad atPotonbarf. 8. B. Load. 
J. F. Leaeook, arieonor from Hot. 17, 1884, to April 8,1886. 

B. W. Larimer. J: J. Miller. 
George Moore, died at SeHebary Jan. 84, 1866. 
Joba Matthiot, woaadad at Peteroburg. 

Derid Moom. A.HarabalL 



George McDowolL 

James Pohel. 

Beaboa Baagor, treat, to Co. I.' 

H. M . Sttne. 



Joeoph Showman. 
Abraham Showley. 
P.X.8wank. 
Joba Wearer. 



& M. D. Weller, died at City Foist Hot. 7, 1864. 

T. M. Waddle. Joba Wodeworta. 

StaoaWegemaa. Potor M. Waaram. 

Joha Walton. 

BJcbard B. White, aoddanmlly woaadad Hot. SO, 1864. 

B08TXB OF OOMPAHT H, TWO HUHDBHD AND 
BBQIMBKT. 
Cap*. M. T. B. Harding; lot lleot^ Andrew Oaylor; Sd 
Qriflth ; lot eergt, B. H. Taylor. 



Boat, O00.B. 



8.P.Keye. 

Oliver 
Michael Kelly, 



Hoary T. Moore, woaadad at 
W.H. 



Wm. Baton, 

irg. 



DartdBaldridga. 

Tboa. 

Derid 



J.B.Browa. 
Wm. Hogboi. 



Potor Aaama, 
H.BLAraold. 
DarldAyrea, 
Amx.Aald. 



T.B. Moore, 

OS. 

wounded at Potorobarg. 



John Baker. 

LOTiOUtOB. 



H.T.M0D0W0II, 
Godfrey MeBowoU. 
JoaaMoBowoU. 



from Hot. It, 1864, to Mart* 8,1865. 
Jaoob Snyder. 
Ja 
Fin 



G. W.Berlin. 

A. L. Beam. J' 
Darid Bonoor. TaaL Grom. 
J. T. Beam. H. W. Beata. 
J. M. Boyle. Samuel Fox. 
Daniel BlUo. 0.43. Fmbor. 
JemoFeo. 

W.F. Fox, prieoaor from Hot. 17, 1864, to MarobS, 1886. 

J. K. Gallatbor. J.J. I4mergaa. 

Michael Ganigher. JemeeLagare. 

Joba HalatalomaB. Samuel Lagara. 

Darid HaamonL Jamea Mahon. 

B. Haobborgor. A. Bw Mahon. 
Jooapb Honaek. Derid Morem. 
D.B.P.HIIL Alex. May.' 

J.8.McQnaida. 



AJex.Koyeor. W.M. 

Jean Lank. Samae 
Lot! Pabner, killed at Paterobnrg. 

Bpbraim Pagb. Jooepb Bay. 



C.F. 

B. B. Skmacker, wonndod at Petersburg. 

Oonrad Shafer. 

J. BL ShnJey, woa a dod at Peoarobarg. 

Uriah Snyder. JobnBwTtttla, 



J.aYomoa. 

A. 8. Webater, wounded at Peterebarg, Ta. 
J. W. WeiuMr. P. ▼. Wm 

at! 



B08TEB OF OOMPAHT I, TWO HUHDBHD AHD BLHTBHTH 



<i^J<^W.Grmb*m;lJtU«^De*WIgo;ldlieo^| 
roy ; lot oargt, J. 8. Horrio, wo u nd e d at 1 
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J.P.MoKolToy. 
DotM Wallaoo. 

tioO. llWM, 

H. M. Marphy. 
Darid Fladlay, 

J. A. 



IM.KMM4J. 



ItaaoLtWOlL 



Joba & Brady, dlod FA. 4, 1868. 
H.B>Bowmaa. TkiCu^M. 

J.A.Canaboll. DarM Contort 

John Onmpb#Q. J.T.Klmn. 

H.Oampt»U. A,J.Oranwall. 

/mmi Doekor, killed at Potonbarg. 
Mania Doekor, woaadod at Potonbarg. 
Edward Eaeh. Mwwd HaUany. 

D. B.Graham. 
J. L. Graham. 
Ttoanw QOlmoro. 

Jobs Haana. 8. B. Hi 

Wm Hnlnrty. Goo. HDL 

J. L Horroll. 

L. K. Hlxon, wiootit at Poonmborg. 
Conrad Jaooby. Joomh LfHoy. 

O.A.Kriggor. Alts. 

W.M.Koaaody. ai 

JanoLoathor. J.T. 

J. A. Lav*. j. a. 

IwmI MoCordy. 
B. H.MoOUlland, onptarod at B>nh Han drod Jot. 17,1864; dtod at 

Annanollt, Md, Maroh 17, 1868. 
BobortMoOroory.. 

Jobs B. McManton, onptarod at BormadaHi 
Joba Hall. 
Joba Ogdaa, woandod at Potonbarg. 



BfeobSS,1666. 



Wm. Bobb, prloonor from Hot. 17, 1864, to Maroh 8, IMS. 
CamaalBood. JohnW. 

Bonbon Boo go r, dl»d at Saamury Jan. It, 1665. 

w.o. 

J.W. 

IMxon f nodgraai, woandod at Potonbarg. 

Goo. W. Stewart. 

Franolt Smith, voaadad at Potonbarg. 

Joba Stool. Abol Stowart 

W.W.Taylor, klllod at Potonbarg. 

Fronds Troatman, wo and od at Fotorobarg. 

Saaiaol TowoU. John Updagraff. 

Hoary Wilklna, dlod at Salfabary, N. (X, Jan. 26, 18*5, baring boon aap- 

torod at Bormoda Hnndrod. 
W.BL Wallaca. Aaron Walk. 

Wn. W. Toang. 

B08TBB OP COMPANY K, TWO HUNDRED AHD BLBTBHTH 

REGIMENT. 
Oapt. Joalab Hondonon. 

lot Lioat John P. Tarr, klllod at Polorobarg April 8, 1865. 
lot Llont. WUliam B. Chain, pro. from lot oorgt to Sd Uoat; to lot Uoat 
Id Lloot Hogfa M. Thomas, 
lot Sorgt Amos Millar, woandod at Potonbarg. 



J. a Pooploa, woaadod Hot. SO, 1864. 
Jaoob BMagor, dlod Oct 17, 1884. 
W. L. Bobb, woandod at Port 1 



J. M. Jobnotoa. P. L. Marab. 

J. H. Dnntlna, klllod at Potonbarg. 



B.mBrorott 
JohnQ. B osoo. 
W. B. Adair, klllod at 
DaaiolBom 

a D. Altaian. 
R. M. Azton. 



Cbrjwralt. 

A. D. Hannan. 
J.B.KiobL 



8. D. Altman. 



Ooorgo F. Aaotiaw, woandod at Potonbarg. 
Hfck Altemno. 

J. 8. Bn mga rda a r , woaadod at P ito nha tg. 
Jooopb Bookar. G.B.] 

D. P. Braat Poosr Bidlor. 

Jamas Bntt saara.] Baldwin. 

J. H, Balr. Mfrrhasl Bans. 

William Brnokon. H.T.Onpo. 

Clark Onnnlngbnm. 

W.H.Oannlngham,dlod at Sallobary Fob, 14,188ft. 
J. G. Daalap. Joba 0. Bwiag. 

M.L. Fry, woaadod at Potonbarg. 
BaTld FMobor. J. W. Gallatta. 

TWoa*iM. (kn aOJi,prioo«^froaiH»T.l7 t ltHtoMarobt,iaa>. 
Wlhoa Gam, J. W. Grin. 

•»»— > Haoy. Lorl Hondonon. 

Soroggi Haitnaa. J. D. Hoadaraoa. 

D. P. Hnshand. 

Magnns Hobraak, woaadod at Potonbarg. 
ImiaKlng. 

J. G. King, woaadod at Potonbarg. 
InaolLaaaV, klllod at Potonbatg. 
JaamsLoag. Jooopb Loncks. 

BarM Loar. Abraham Lops. 

Hdaoy Long. Jonathan Marritt. 

J. F. MUlor. 

Joba W. MoAboo, dlod at Sattsbary Jaa. 84, 1881. 
Joba MoHoJy. Jooopb MoOrny. 

Saaiaol MoCXaJa. • Janoi MeBoaaM. 

Bonjaana Howoonor. W. B, Pattoa. 

J. D. Patty. Jam Baanga. 

J.W.Baomor. LowfciBon. 

J. L. Booeo. Mlobaol Bow. 

Wmiam Sattn. 



Joba a Stoiaor, woaadod at Potonbarg. 

D. W. Shopo, klllod at Potonbarg. 

Joba L. Sbapo, klHod at Potonbatg. 

naaoShorriok. Aaron F. Stonar. 

Joahaa Stowart. pator Sbaflar. 

John L. Shook. j fc K. 8,,^. 

Joba T. Tarr. j. j. Yon, 

Jonathan Wynn. 

Banlol Worta, woandod at Potonbarg. 

Jaoob Woaror, diod at Salltbary Fob. 18, 1888. 

William H. Wynn. John Wool 

Andnw Whinoman. 

Potor M. Wamam, trant . to Ob. K. 

Jaoob Willlama. 

TWO HUHDBKD AHD TWELFTH BBQIMBHT— (SIXTH 
ABTILLBBT). 



Oapt. Malaebi Lmllo. 



Compact H. 
CoMTAjrr L. 



lot Llont Honry MoObrmlok. 
SdUootWUUamWlnobronnor. 
Part of thaw oompanim wa oompoood of Wommoroland rooralm. 

TWO HUNDRED AHD FIFTBXHTH RBOIMXNT.— (Oat 7car*t Arrwa 
Aon. Sarg. John R. Ban*. 

INDEPENDENT BATTBBT « CT-Tkre* roan* Arafat (Tlnmjiaio'i). 
lot Llont. Thomat Brown, pro. to oorp. Jaa. 1, 1888; to oorgt Jaa. 1, 
1863 ; to 1st llont Jano 88, 1864 ; dlosh. Oct 81, 1884 ; Totoraa. 
Soranl of thit battory woro from Watfmoroland Ooaaty. 

TWBHTT-8B0OHD BEGIMXNT 8TATB MILITIA. 
Liont-Ool. B. M. Beod. 
Chaplain W. J. 8. Shaw. 

OoMTAJrr a 
Copt, Jamm H. Duff; lot Uoat, Honry MoKoorar; 8d Uoat, Joba 
Zimmorman; lot aargt, Goorga W. Frlck. 



Zaeharlah Zimmormaa. 
H. M. Jonm. 



H.P.Motagar. 
Samnol Jaok. 
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J. H. Wfley. 
H. M . Clement 
WUlmmJonm 
John Haaey. 



LEAiMt 



John* 

WDHyiBilr. 



J.W.I 
H.T.Cannlegham. 
T.B.Onnnlngham 
Alexander qroig. 
John Craig. 

JlMlDUk 

William Dkksy. 
J. M. Elliott. 
Wintam Fulmar. 

A.J.VB1MOT. 



B. J. Clow. 



Josiah Baylor. 
WUUam Luts. 

}.K.Lirimr. 

Samuel Ma 
John Montgomery. 
W.J. Milter. 
Jomph&McQnld. 
Thomas McQoald. 
D. K. MoOonneU. 
J.C.McKaUp. 
J.F.McKalip. 
8. J. Peal. 



J.C.Gourtoy. 
J. C. Qnhm. 
John UilL 



8.H.HHL 
IK T. Harrey. 
L.D.HItty. 
T. M. Homes. 



J. 0. Potts. 
G.B.Bamdley. 
W. A. Balaton. 
8. H. Blnger. 
Jam* Bead. 
Paul Bow. 
mmine! Shields. 



J.G. 
J. W. Harrey. 
H. P. Hague. 
Bobert Johnston. 
J. B Johnston. 
George B. Jackson. 
C.J.Kepple. 
B P. Keek. 
A.J. 



JohaT. Sloan. 
John Steel. 
BF. Stamp. 
Isaac SUrfe. 
W.I 



Israel Kepple. 
Hoary Kline. 



8. J. Stock. 
David Tallant 
John Yenn. 
C. J. Walton. 
P. A. Waugaman. 
Alexander Welsh. 
Jeremiah Walton. 
J. H. Young. 
K. C. Toang. 
George B. Toang. 



Compact K. 
Cent., DaTld Kerr; In Boat, J. 8. Marshall; 3d 
in ssrgt, Jahaatoa Glass. 



F. Thornton. 
D.W.Shaw. 



W. 8. McLaughlin. 
Michael Alcorn. 
James Hoaly. 

H.D.F.Bccd. 



Dertd Watson. 
Thompson Millar. 

Ctoporalt. 

J. C. Walker. 
J. D. Townatnd. 
Jacob Wilson. 
CI 



Jacob Snyder. 




Utac Betghley. 
GUm Butterfield. 
Matthias Olawson. 
O. J. Clawson. 
John Dunn. 
Thomas Dunn. 
Jamm Dougherty. 
Samuel FelL 
8. H. Furgeson. 
J. B. Greer. 



LeriGumbert 

A. Gallagher. 

Hugh Gallagher. 

John Glam. 

William Gertley. 

John Gould. 

D wight Geer. 

K. A. Hagerman. 

John Horet 

J. M. Hine. 

T.D.Hin*. 

Jamm Hall. 

T. M. Johnston. 

urael KunkeL. 

Jacob King. 

Andrew Learn. 

UrlMLeara. 

Samnel Low. 

Waehington Montgomery. 

J. A. MeQnflkin. 



Jamm McGeary. 
W. B. McLaughUn. 
8. M. Nelson. 

A. Nickelson. 

B. P. Panl. 
Jacob Porter. 
Henry Boss. 
W. A. 8haw. 
Frederick Splcher. 
William Stewart. 
Samnel Stewart. 
T. T. Townsend. 
W. G. L. Totten. 
W. J. Walker. 
Isaiah White. 

A. J. Wiggle. 
Labanna Walter. 
Chrinopher Wolferd. 
Linm Tookey. 
William Young. 



J. F. Wentling. 

Cerporab. 

Peter Holman. 
A. M. Bowser. 



Ueut, J. A. Blair; 



Omrsjrr F. 
Cant, Joeeph K. HoweU; in Ueut, Andrew Baralrd; 2d lient, 
ray Oarson; in ssrgt, H. H. McOormlck. 



John Canon. 
Nathaniel George. 

Alexander Watson. 
niY.Kendig. 

B. F. Fisher. 



J. Q. Adams. A. L. MeFarlaad. 

A. H. Brown. Henry McMaania. 

George Byerly. Joho MclTer. 

DaTld Cowan. Theodore McDonald. 

William Oopeland. SUss McOormlck. 

F. D. Feet. W. H. Osborne. 

Wlllism Fellabone. John W. Painter. 

Isaac Hohn. Stephen Bidinger. 

Samnel Helman. J. L. Stnrgis. 

Jacob Hnnhey. Lndan Schroder. 

David Jenkins. ^Theodore Taylor. 

W. B. Keongh. W. G. Taylor. 

Bobert Klingensmitk. Bobert Waddle. 

B B. Larimer. B. D. Wampler. 

J. F. Marchand. Bobert Warnoek. 

Compact L 
Oept, Joeeph Cook ; in lient, WUUam Seanor ; 9d lient, George 1 
art ; in sergt, Samnel Cooper. 



Samael Taylor. 
Joho Lewis. 



Andrew Steele. 
Alexander Swend. 
Samael Foster. 
F. W. White. 

WUUam 8. Mclntire. 

Frank Anderson. 
George Aihbeugh. 
Dennis Dames. 
John Brown. 
S. P. Beatty. 
Josiah Bark. 
B. C. Brown. 
William Backhouse. 
Orlando Craig. 
Alexander Cannon. 



William Moore. 
J. A. 8heffler. 



J. G. Lattimore. 
J.J.McFarland. 
J. Hnntsburger. 
8. B Monro*. 



M. Donholland. 

A. B. Fink. 

H. M. Fink. 

J. B. Gordon. 

Jamm George. 

M. A. Gordon. 

J. L. Hibbard. 

George W. Householder. 

Samnel Jack. 

William Jennings. 
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M. B. Kelly. 
J. W. LaagkUn. 



Wilton MoClaaey. 



William PnsoksIL 
Joka Sawyer. 
lh«M A. Walker. 



John 8. Maita. 1 

Jimi MeOeUaad. 

OOMPAMT A, FIFTT-FOUBTH BBGIMXHT CTATB MILITIA. 
1st Ueat John Hill. 

OOMPAHT B, FIFTT-FOUBTH BXGIMKHT CTATB MILITIA. 
Capt, Joka Oareier; 1st beam, M. T. ft. Hardiag (pro. to adjt), HI Cham- 
bers; idlleet^HkmolaeBrideaUiell; lit aerg^ Benjamin Moore. 



H. F. Keener. 
& M. Taylor. 



A. J. 
J. G. Lai 




J. A. Johi 
J.J. 



Hour? 



W.aArmonr. 




T.H.Moore. 



Cornelius Moore. 
Joka McCartney. 
Joha MoCrackea. 



Christopher Collier. 
Peter Davie, 
F.ftO. Everett 
LP.Fallweod. 
•.K.Fuak. 



Cyras Gross. 
8.P.H1IL 
Johnston Hill. 
Paal Hoary. 
W. H. Hoary. 
H. G. Hire*. 
Wilton Hays. 
A.D. Haramn. 
8. L. Jelly. 
Samuel Loworj. 
J. A. Mareaaad. 
LF.McCall. 
J. W. Meletlra. 
Jacob Meask. 
Joka McKeever. 



J.J.Palator. 
H. H. Poiator. 
Z. P. Pool. 
David Powell. 
LtTi Purtaor. 
Stmoo Peters. 
OIlTor Bogh. 



Boabool 
Noah Sbefiler. 



J. a Stelner. 
George Siacsly. 
Joooph Shoemaker. 
Albort Shaft 
D. 0. Taraoy. 
GL K. Tarnoy. 
Aegustas YogeL 
■.■.Waltkour. 
Franklin Wise. 
Balaor Walters. 



Jacob Oboum. 
■.S-Obouru. 
Oar. 



Joka T. MeKelvey. 
H. T.Moore. 



J. H. Moore. 

John MoCrackea. 
Bobort MoaH. 
Jooeph Nichols. 




Jacob Shsnsmlt 
F. T. Swarttown. 



J. M. Long. 
Joka Loaorgaa. 
David Laaghery. 
Bobort McLain. 



Goorgo Taylor. 
Christopher Wiaaland. 
James Welch. 



William Wright 



B06TEB OF OOMPAHT 0, FIFTT-FOUBTH REGIMENT STATE 

MILITIA. 
Oept, Z. P. Bforor; 1st Hoot, A. M. Faltoo ; 2d lieut, P. K. Ftolk; lot 
tergt, J. M, laird. 

Ser o s a nU. 
M. G. MoOaU. W. J. Bow. 

a F. MJtchelL B. B. Patteroon. 



Levi diae. 
Joka 



B. & Mlaaball. 

W.D.Cherry. 

W. B. Adair. 
Amor Armbraat 
Henry Allahoues. 
8. P. Baker. 



OorforaU. 

H. H. McCormlck. 
X. E. Habnink. . 
J. A. Watterson. 
J. B, O. Cowan. 



Samnel Looghner. 



HormaaToung. 

George B. Toung. 



OOMPAHT D, FIFTT-FOUBTH BXQIMXXT CTATB MILITIA. 
Sd Lient Jbsmk Henderson. 

tea wore alto in this nompeay from Woataaorelaad. 

OF OOMPAHT F, FIFTT-FOUBTH BBGIMXHT STATE 
MILITIA. 




J.T. 



B.B.Lowry. 
J. A. Mickey. 



Joseph Fry. 

J. W. Ambrose. 
George B. Armour. 
WDMem AMrlek. 
William Bowser. 



W.P. 
T.A. 



Samuel Fry. 



Samnel Low. 



iMardoek. 
Isaac Marker. 
Porter MeClaoa; 
J.W.Melariaad. 
Godfrey MeDowelL 
Hiram McDowell. 
Bobort Piper. 
Samnel L. Peterson. 
0. H. Penrod. 
Samnel Pollock. 
B. B. Bobb. 
Noah Serena. 
J. E. Smith. 
Samnel 81ater. 
William Spoonbollow 
Bobort Tranger. 
J. W. Thompson. 
William Wagner. 
Benjamin Tealy. 



Sanford Heard. 
H. T.Brady. 
J. B. Bear. 
Allan Bnxsard. 



Jokal 
H.aiML 
John Brady. 
0. A. Campbell 
Harrisoa Chnrna, 
J. C. Swing. 
Bom Griffith. 
J. M. Harr. 
Jacob Horner. 
Abraham Howard. 
Jacob Horner. 
John Horner. 
Francis Hem. 
John Irwin. 
J. M. Jones. 
J. 0. Keffer. 
John Kibble. 

BOSTXB OF OOMPAHT I, FIFTT-FOUBTH REGIMENT 8TATH 
MILITIA. 

Oept, William Saner; 1st lleut, D. B. Cook; 2d lieut, J. M. Campbell; 
1st tergt., L W. Dunshane. 



J. M. Moor. 
aP.Beed. 



B. J. Walker. 
J. H. Sloaa. 
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WOmUvk 



«. D. MoOo.mIL 



Jcafah Dougherty. 



John Anderson. 



CbrporsJa. 

Samuel Foster. 
William Werkmea 
Joseph iMf hlftn. 



W. O. Bailey. 



Frank Boyle. 



W.H. Conch. 
JohnCoagriff. 
Orlando Cnif. 
Jamea Cox. 
John Cook. 
Joan Brown. 
WllUamOnee. 
M. DunhoUin. 



Jamea Monroe. 
Henry MeBrMo. 
Lewie McFarland. 
Jamea McClelleu. 
Bobert McJLee. 
John O'Neal. 
• William Peeler. 
Michael Prug h. 
John Patcbell. 
Thosnea PaacuU. 
B. J. Fettoreon. 



MJchotl Goldon, 

J« 

O.D. 

Lewie Helmen. 



Alexander Swener. 
Abram Sindorf. 
William Sindorf. 



Philip Serena. 

William Serena. 
WllUam Haslert. Thomaa 8nodgrean. 

Jemee Johnstone. Wllttam Shields. 

Wllllum Jennings. John M. Stewart. 

■"wrtJMk. JnmoiSpoonhoUor. 

***I*wis. fl.C.8omnor. 

B. 8. Torrenee, 

B.H.WIlHame. 

Fnllorton White. 

J. McWallaoo. 

B08TBB OF COMPACT K, FIFTT-FOUBTH BBOIMBBT STATU 

MILITIA. 
Cent, D. W. Townsend; 1st Ueut, Jamea C. Hawk; Sd Heut, Lorl San- 
aa?; lit sargt, A. B. Oopeland. 



Jamea Morgan. 
Thoaaea MoJhemn. 
J. 8.1 



Park*. 
Given. 



A.H.WyUe. 
Burld Vantine. 
H.C. Beacom. 
AdamHetrick. 
Muekian Samnol Bssjon. 



ILJB. 

J. T. Ar n sjlroni 

David Altar, pro. to hot. steward. 

Joseph Altar. 

David Altar. 

Matthaw Arer. 

J. B. Alexander. 

Geor ge Annst rong. 

Andrew Boeeland. 

John Beacom. 

William Beacom 

J.A.Bernett 

John Bart 

William Brlabine. 

Thomas Bain. 

J. D. Cole. 

Thorn** Blair. 

B. A. Oopeland. 

T. B. Clemens. 

Johnaton Caddy. 

Carrin Clements. 

Jamaa Doofharty. 

William Dunn. 



W. W. Crook. 
T.M.Boal. 



OorporaU. 



J. A. A rmstrong. 
lZ.B. Crooks. - 
Archibald Dodda. 



Joaaph Dugan. 
John Dougherty. 
Jamaa Elder. 
Jamea Fryer. 
Samnal Ferg oaon. 
William Garrett. 
Leri Gumbert. 
8. K. HilL 

A. J. Hankie. 
Jacob Hank. 
T. 8. Irwin. 

F. M. Johnaton. 

Hugh Jamison. 

Cyrua Kepple. 

J. A. Logan, pro. to quarter-mas- 

ter aargeant 
F. M, Ludwig. 
J. M. Hosted. 
J. C. Mailer. 

B. B. Mecheany. 
Jamea McGeary. 
Robert McCram. 
Jamea C. McGeary. 



John G. Mclain. 
Hugh McKearer. 
J. H. McLaughlin. 



William Beed. 
T. B. 8proolL 
MichaalSang. 



W.B. Stewart. 
Samuel Stewart 
J. C. Walker. 
J. B. Wilson. 
John8.Walty. 
J.BLWUlgard. 
D.H. Walter. 



FlfTT-SBTKNTH BBGIMMNT. 
Adjutant, B. A. Henderson. 

Compact A. 

Capt, W. B. Ford ; lat Bant, B. A 
Alexander Craig; let eergt, B. H. 



Henderaon (pro. to adjt.) ; Id Ueut, 



A.S.Hamilton. 
Bobert Graham. 



W. A. Gray. 
Bobert Scott. 
George Marshall. 
John Coleman. 
Mnakian George B. Foot. 

Elijah Akcre. 

Ambroaa Brown. 

Thomaa Belle. 

G. M, Boyle. 

James Brennan. 

Charlea Cribba. 

Chriatopher Clawaon. 

John Cribba. 

Thomaa OampbeU. 

8. D. Cribba. 

G. C. Craig. 

George Cunningham, Jr. 

J. G. Derlnney. 

J. M. Dayton. 

Martin Doran. 

J.B.Dalby. 

Joaaph Eehbeugh. 

Joaaph Fence. 

JaaaaGray. 

J. A. Howard. 

J. B. Porter (pro. to ookrael Jnly 

Thomaa Bobinaon. 

Darld Baoaon. 

8. P. Repine. 

William 

John Bager. 

Andrew Bahl. 

D. W. Spire.. 



George Cnnningham. 
Oaaper Adams. 



William Jelliaon. 
WUliem Uneaphar. 
Saaroal Cribba. 



Frederick Jelliaon. 
Milton Kirkwood. 
Daniel Keefe. 
W. D. Luces. 
C.G.Loee. 
Leander Lynch. 
A. C. Long. 
#.*>. Layton. 
Jamaa Murray. 
Wniiam McCormick. 
Idward McFadden. 
Matthew McFadden. 
Jamea MoClenahan. 
Jamea MoGrath. 
J.M.Orr. 
G. W.Perry. 
Matthiaa Palmar. 
A. A. Palmer. 
C. W. Palmer. 

8, 18S3). 

John Shea. 
Bobert Smith. 
J. B, Torrance. 
Thomaa Thompaon. 
Bobert Wiley. 
Milton Wiley. 
G. D. Wilkinson. 



BOSTEB OF COMPANY H, FIFTT.EIGHTH BBGIMMNT. 
Capt, George Richie; let Ueut, W. H. Lawaon ; 2d beat, a OfDoog- 
lam ; lat aargt^ J. W. Shoemaker. 



Henry Beughman. 
B. G. Kennedy. 



W. M. Eckley. 
Joaaph Hamilton. 
John Clendennin. 
S. D. Smith. 



(Hirer Allen. 
Uriah Bllaa. 
Jamea Beam. 
W. D. Blackburn. 
Henry Bankafett. 
William Brindle. 
Jamea Batton. 
Jamea Collins. 



J. B. PowelL 
Darid Markle. 

QorporaU. 

Amsi Smith. 
Thomaa Finney. 
J. P. Hamilton. 
Frank Beetle. 

Private 

J. 8. OampbeU. 
Jamea Carpenter. 
Jamea Deeda. 
Theodore Brans. 
8. L. Foot 
Simon Greenawalt. 
Jamea Hixaenbaogh. 
Malcolm Haggerty. 
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Jejifk Hntcklnaan. 


JiMihnmoi. 


JokaHeey. 


Jo— ph Ptakortoa. 


Tkeodore Hutir. 


Abo Beppard. 


George Heater. 


Beadotpk Beyaokfa. 


P. D. Erlppe. 


DuMSkott 


Patorliku. 


Alton Siegfried. 


JumUwto. 


Ceeper Steraer. 


PlMmU« 


William Spratt. 


J. H. Uckw. 


Alton Sykee. 


gurp W. MerkJo. 


Willie* Swera. 


OyracMarttle. 


Job* Stewart. 


J. B. MJlligaa. 


George Baaltk. 


W. B. MJllJgaa. 


Beaaett Tu Kirk. 


Alawaadcr MilUgaa. 


JokoWeboter. 


S,L.M«Grew. 


Joka Winkler. 


Qeorge Newell. 


Marios Walts. 


W. B. Fettereoe. 


Joseph Toaog. 


F.M.Fattereea. 
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OnvAJnr B. 



Qapt, George H. Merpky 
John W. 



H. Merpky; let Beat, Caltorteoa ■■■■iy; Sd Beat, 
Graham; let aargL, Hagk McCeee; ar^aw. 
McHroy ; earn, eergt-> Jbha W. Graham. 




J.D. 



J. 



J. F. Aaetraw. 



Dark! Fry. 
Joka Fry. 



j.c. 



W.J.< 

J. A. 4 

G. W.Ceraee. 

W.H. Grade. 



JokoHeee. 
J.LHarreU. 
Jaaaai Hattarty. 
JokaHeetoa. 



FraadoHteka, 
8.B.Ha 



John Backer. 
J. W. Banker. 
J.P.Deltrleh. 
Gregory De Witt. 
W.D. Fatten. 



Dartd Fatten. 



J. A. J 

C.A, K rigger. 
M.P.Krepp. 
Henry Lope. 
D. A: Laweon. 
B.W. Leohart. 



B. W. Mardto. 
A. G Martla. 
ArchiUM Metthcwa. 
Adam Mnagoa. 
Michael McCuUongh. 
Samoel McCordy. 
Semorl McCane. 
A. C. McDowell. 
Daalel McDowell. 
W. B. McDroy. 
D. F. McClelland. 
J. P. McKclrey. 
John B. McMmtera. 

DICK'S IBBB P EJ I DEB T CATALBT OOMPAMT. 
Wee mastered la Jely t, IMS, aad daickarged October Id. 
Cept., William B. Dick; let Heat, JaaMe Loar; U lient, 0. J. Qrear; 
let oergt, H. 0. llatenmn. 



Stewart 
J. J. Fox. 



James C. McMallea. 
John Xcil. 
Marakall Bead. 
E. J. Bead. 
J.C. Shram, 
flaarael TewelL 
Joha THUe. 
Frederick Clary. 
Joha Cpdegraf. 
Jobo Wadewnrth. 
W.M. Wallace. 
Stephea Walker. 



O.P. 
W.J. 
WiltauaYanW] 




JameeLore. 
D.P.Brea*, 



D.W. 
Dartd 



A.F. 

Heai 
JaaokMay. 



JoknMeHaDj. 
8. M. Otto, 
W.J.I 



Jokn B. Saepaard. 
Benton Snerrlek. 
O.W.8warta. 
B.K.8oUJday. 
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DURING THE LAST CENTURY. 

For some years after the end of the Revolution, 
Western Pennsylvania increased in population and in 
wealth as it had never increased before. The emi- 
gration about 1787 and 1783 was accounted remark- 
able. Whole colonies left the New England States 
and began settlements together in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Many, indeed, stopped in these parts. There 
were inducements offered here to those who could buy 
land such as were better than those offered in the 
West. The lands were cheap and partly improved. 
The holders of them were anxious to sell that they 
themselves might repurchase at cheaper rates. Thus 
the class which came in was well prepared to add to 
the material wealth, and to put new life in those who 
had been wearied out by toil and watching. These 
people brought with them their own stock ; and their 
horses and cattle, their hogs and sheep, as well as their 
agricultural implements, were far ahead of anything 
common to this country. It was also remarked that 
at about this time laboring men first began to be paid 
their wages in current money. This money, too, had 
a value, for they did not handle the Continental paper, 
which was necessary to be shifted off at a nominal 
value by those who were so unfortunate as to hold it. 

On the 24th of September, 1788, Allegheny County 
was organized out of parts of Westmoreland and Wash- 
ington Counties. About this time Greensburg bad the 
nucleus of a bar. The town, from all accounts, improved 
during those years rapidly. In the last year of the se- 
dition (1794) there is much correspondence dated from 
Greensburg ; and here the United States commissioners 
stopped for some time taking testimony and making 
their report. A small body of troops was quartered 
near the town during the last winter. Some of the old 
citizens then first came to notice, Within the few 
years immediately following that notoriety the popu- 
lation was further increased, and among those who 
came in were some of the most prominent families. 



In 1799 it was incorporated, and contained possibly 
between four hundred and five hundred souls. 

Up to 1786 there was no collection of houses worthy 
the name of town in all Western Pennsylvania, un- 
less we except the town of Pittsburgh. In 1784 an 
arrangement was made to lay out the manor of Pitts- 
burgh into town lots and sell them without delay. In 
1786 the number of houses there was estimated at one 
hundred, and the population at about five hundred. * 
Previous to this there were no buildings outside the 
fort, only the few straggling huts occupied by soldiers 
and mechanics. There were, it is said, five stores 
there at that time, and it was, as is well known, the 
only important commercial place in the West, such 
as it was. Uniontown, which had been laid out by 
Henry Beeson at a very early day, but at that time 
but a sorry place, was known as Beeson *s Town as late 
as 1794. In 1796 they built their court-house and 
market-house. Brownsville, the Old Redstone, was 
laid out in 1785. At that date there were perhaps 
several stores there. But in all the remaining por- 
tion of the western part, and especially in Westmore- 
land, there was no place where there was a cluster of 
more than a dozen houses. A place with some pre- 
tensions, named Port Royal, on the Youghiogheny, 
had been laid out in squares and streets, and lots 
sold. One of the streets was called Washington 
Street, and there was at the time some expectation 
of its becoming a considerable place, but for years it 
proved to be only a city of magnificent distances. 
Robbstown, the name by which West Newton was 
long known and which was but another name for 
John Simerall's ferry, was a more promising place 
than any other of these, being at the head of flat- 
boat navigation on the Yough, and consequently a 
point for emigrants and shipping. 

SELECTION AS SEAT OP JUSTICE. 
In an act of Assembly passed on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1785, it was recited that whereas a seat of 
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justice for the county of Westmoreland had not there- 
tofore been established by law, for want of which the 
inhabitants labored under great inconvenience*, to 
remedy which it was enacted that it should be lawful 
for Benjamin Davis, Michael Rugh, John Shields, 
John Pomroy, and Hugh Martin, or any three of 
them, to purchase, in the name of the Commonwealth, 
a piece of land in trust for the inhabitants of the said 
county ; and by the act it was provided that the said 
piece of land should not be situate farther east than 
the Nine-Mile Run, nor farther west than Bushy 
Run, farther north than Loyalhanna, nor farther south 
than five miles south of the Old Pennsylvania road 
leading to Pittsburgh ; on which piece of ground the 
said commissioners should erect a court-house and a 
prison sufficient to accommodate the public service 
of the county. 

These trustees had much trouble and waited long 
until the report of the majority of them was finally 
taken ofT their hands and made stable by the un- 
altered law of the land. The settlement about the 
future county town at that time had some influential 
men in it ; among them were those of the Jack family, 
Col. Christopher Truby, and Michael Rugh (whose 
land adjoined that of the other two). Besides this, 
the new road, which left Hannastown to the north, 
precluded the possibility of that place from being 
again reported favorably upon. The met of the 
courts being held there as iong as they were was but 
a makeshift From the time of the first report it had 
met with outspoken opposition ; and since the close 
of the war it was, even after the formation of Fayette 
on the south of the county, far from the centre of the 
county, as it remained, either in population or in 
location. 

At this juncture the three men aforementioned laid 
their heads together. By an article of agreement 
witnessed the 10th day of December, 1785,' Chris- 



* ABTICLE or JLnsnrar made aito oovclcded os senrxor Caais- 
Toraaa Tnxmr m William Jack or m on famt avd Bbxjamut 
Oath, Miouasl Botch, asd Htjob Mum, EeQuiesa, Jmnoa rom 

Til OOCWTT Or WlHMOKBLASBt vmnMm : 

•That the said Christopher Truby and William Jock doth hereby groat, 
bargain, aad ooll nolo the oaid Benjamin Davie, Michael Bough, and 
Hugh Martin, Trustees, a certain piece of land eitnate and being in 
Hempfleld township, on the North Branch of Bewiekley, containing two 
acres, for the use of erecting a court-house and prison, for the considera- 
tion of sixpence lawful money of the State of PennsylTania to ns in 
band paid, the receipt we do hereby acknowledge [and] ourselTss fully 
satisfied; and the said Christopher Truby and William Jack doth hereby 
bind t hem s e lves, their heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns to 
make dear patent free from encumbrance to the said Benjamin Davis, 
Michael Bough, aad Hugh Martin, Trustees, or their successors, and the 
said Christopher Truby and William Jack do hereby promise the said 
trustees to lay out a certain quantity of land for the use of a county 
town containing sixty acres, vis. : Banning thence south twenty east 
106 perches, south forty-three east 80 perch©*, north seventy-fire east 40 
perches, and north four and one-half north 135 perchee to a poet south 
seventy-five weet to the place of beginning. And to allow the inhab- 
itants of said town free inoourse and recourse to the North Branch and 
West Branch at certain placet, ae the said trustees shall think proper, 
and to any Injury to the bottom on mid waters, and the said Christopher 
Truby aad William Jack doth hereby promise to sell the said Lot [•] of 



topher Truby and William Jack conveyed to Benjamin 
Davis, Michael Rugh, and Hugh Martin, 1 trustees, as 
mentioned, for the nominal consideration of a six- 
pence, two acres of land for the use of erecting a court- 
house and prison for the. county ; and they promised 
the trustees to lay out a certain quantity of land con- 
taining sixty acres on the North and West Branches of 
the Sewiekley, tbe site of Greensburg, for the use of a 
county town. They also allowed the inhabitants of 
the town free incourse and recourse to the North and 
West Branches at such places as the trustees should 
think proper. They likewise promised to sell the lots 
of ground for the new town at the rate of forty-five 
shillings per lot 

By an act of the 27th of December, 1786, the powers 
given to tbe commissioners by the act first mentioned 
and the acts of 26th February, 1778, and 22d March, 
1784, to purchase land and erect thereon the public 
buildings, were superseded until the Legislature 
should further otherwise direct. The superseding act 
was then in order repealed by an act of the 14th 
February, 1789, and the sale of the lots of ground 
confirmed. By this they were empowered to assess 
and levy a tax on the people of the county not to 
exceed one thousand pounds, Pennsylvania currency. 

The commissioners therefore reported in favor of 
this place, then called Newton, being a town, so to 
say, " without any houses." It was, however, a close ' 
settlement and had a cluster of houses, one of which 
for certain was the old tavern stand which stood 
there before the time of Simon Drum, Sr., and which 
was occupied afterward by him. 1 The election act of 
1786 recited that whereas the commissioners had fixed 
that the courts should thereafter be holden at Greens- 
burg, otherwise Newton, it* declared that thereafter 
the people of the Fifth Election District of the 
county, who had till then voted at Hannastown, 
should vote at the court-house at Greensburg. 

FIRST COURT, ETC. 
The last court held at Hannastown was the October 
term of 1780, and the first court held at Greensburg 
was the January term of 1787. The court-house, so 
called, preceding what is usually known as the " Old" 
court-house, was a small brick building, situate upon 
the same lot, and afterward occupied for some of the 
county offices. By an act of Assembly passed about 
1790 all the counties that did not have such public 
buildings as were intended in the act were to build 

ground at the rate of forty-Are ■hilling* per lot, and we do hereby Mad 
oarsslres in the penalty of two thousand pounds for the trne perform- 
ance of the abore agreement ss witness oar hands and seals the tenth 
day of December, one thousand seren hundred and eighty -Are. 

CaaiSTorusa Tbust. [seal] 
William Jack. 1"-^-] 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of) 
William MoGkk. > 

Recorded in Book" B," p. 287. 
* Sloan and Pomroy were Hanna*i men. 

•In 1785 " the deril'* came to this honee M to dance away wT the 
exciee-maa," Graham (see Chapter XXXVII). 
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court-houses and jails of brick or of atone. The old 
court-house was not finished, we believe, till at least 
after the Whiskey Insurrection, 1797. The comple- 
tion of the building, as has reasonably been inferred, 
was retarded by the troubles of that time. 

In 1789, Greensburg had a " May-pole" standing in 
the centre of the then Tillage, on the road to Puckety. 
Simon Drum built his brick house in 1808. James 
Clark, a wheelwright by trade, kept tavern in 1790. 
Ludwig Ottoman was here in 1790, and in 1795 among 
the residents were Mrs. Priscilla Coulter, Thomas 
Hamilton, Peter Harbaugh, and Simon Drum. 

C. H. Stark tore down (in 1874) hi* stone dwelling, 
long known as one of the oldest and most substantial 
buildings of the town. It was built in 1796, and used 
for a hotel for a long time in the days of the rumbling 
stage and the slow-plodding Conestoga wagons, when 
fast time from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia was six 
days. It was an inn where the old farmers and 
wagoners used to have jolly times. Mr. Stark re- 
modeled it with an elegant brick addition. 

The old Truby and Euhns families are remembered 
in the following: 

"ISo Hmfcy Outft ttet fhtltpfe Ooa* of W«teonl«id Ooontj, 
Halt TotaaftMfly tokm tod Svbscrtbd Uw oatk Aflrmitloa of alltgluiM 
•od IMtty m Dtrwstod by aa •* of ftacral MMmbly of p^nSylram 
fmmi tt» IS* Baj«f jaae rt 1777, wito«i mj toad ud Bwl th« 1 
Baj •# Ibm at 177S. 

[u a] M Onim'i Tbuby." 

GBIIITSBUBG IK THI OLDIN TIME. 

The first tolerable idea we get of the old town of 
Gk-eensburg dates to a time not farther back than a 
few years after the beginning of the present century. 
From a number of reminiscences compared together, 
and from a few old prints, we can get a glimpse of the 
metropolis as it existed from about 1805 to 1820. ' The 
first census in 1810 gives the population at 686, and 
that of 1820 at 770. It would appear that the houses 
of the county town were at first but common struc- 
tures, most of them log or frame weatherboarded ten- 
ements. There were a few of the early stone houses, 
but these did not date so far back ; the old banking- 
house of the Westmoreland Bank, for instance, which 
was commonly thought to be one of the oldest build- 
ings of the town, was erected about 1805. The stone 
part of the house on the northwest corner of West Ot- 
toman and Depot Streets, which at first was used for 
a tavern, was built in 1796. Of the old houses, once 
noted landmarks, nearly all have been remodeled 
and rebuilt, or altered in such a way that but a part > 
of the original structure now exists. Thus the corner 
house on Pittsburgh Street and Main Street, oppo- 
site the court-house, known to many old persons yet 
as the Drum house, contains in its sup erstr uct u re 
nothing of the first building ; a part of the foundation 
walls is said to be the same which supported the old 
building, perhaps the most historic landmark in the 
place. This is the house which entertained the com- 
missionerB and United States and State officials during 



the Whiskey Insurrection. At that time it had a 
clapboard roof, and it had for a sign a full-length 
painted effigy of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. At the 
time of which we speak nearly every one of the pri- 
vate houses was set in a yard, and being scattered 
about, the broad patches' of sky and daylight were 
seen between them. At scarcely any place was the 
sight of the fields obscured. A cluster of one-storied 
log houses and miserable huts on the eastern slope of 
the hill going into town, by the side of the old road, was 
called Irishtown, and another suburb on the western 
side was called Dutchtown. This, road was the main 
thoroughfare, and it is said that in the early times 
the most business was done on this street. Along here 
the biggest crowd of idle men and boys collected to 
see the horses stalling in going up the hill, and to 
hear the wagoner cursing and cracking his whip. 
Along here were the blacksmith-shops, and on the 
corners of the* square where it crossed Main Street 
were two taverns, a store, and the county build- 
ings. Among the first public buildings on the Main 
Street were the taverns which from time to time 
were opened by impecunious great men. If a man 
had been high sheriff or county commissioner, or 
if he w'as a bankrupt merchant, he started a tavern. 
It did not require much capital, and it was the most 
remunerative business to get at Thus the propor- 
tion of inns here was as high as in any other of the 
villages, and some of the houses now occupied as resi- 
dences were even later than that used as taverns. 
The building in the court-house square, in the walls 
of which you may see the archway, was at one time 
the "Dublin Hotel." Through this archway the 
wagonera drove to the yard behind the house, and it 
was in the upper story where Mr. Williams, to an ad- 
miring auditory, sang his comic song, " When Thim- 
ble's scolding wife lay dead," and where Professor 
Doupenloup, the French dancing-master, held his 
benefit 

Between the lower house on Main Street and the 
German burying-ground there was a patch of un- 
fenced common, upon which the boys kicked foot-ball, 
and where the cows of the town depastured and lay 
at night. The first Episcopal Church stood on East 
Ottoman Street, at the corner of the first square, on 
the north side. The commons on this side extended 
out from here over that part of the town next to the 
angle of the two railroads. It was not till 1803 that 
Judge William Jack, a public-spirited man, and one 
af the founders of the town, gave one hundred and 
thirty-one perches of ground to the " burgesses and 
inhabitants to erect thereon a house for preaching 
and public worship." Sixty feet square of this tract 
was to be set apart for the building, and the rest was 
to remain a place of burial for the dead. Upon this 
lot the burgesses, with the consent of the inhabitants, 
erected a Presbyterian Church, whence the burial- 
ground received the name of the Presbyterian grave- 
yard. This old burying-ground lay for a long time 
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on an uninclosed common, and where the graves were 
not inclosed by a durable wall or palings they were 
trodden upon by cattle or overrooted by the swine. 
The erection of the new Presbyterian Church on the 
ground of the congregation on South Main Street, 
and the bad condition of the burying-ground itself, 
led to the formation of the St Clair Cemetery As- 
sociation, from which enterprise we have the only 
public place of recreation and resort in the town, and 
the chief object of interest to point out to strangers. 

On the west side of the town, now its most populous 
suburb, there were but two or three log houses. Lud- 
wick Ottoman, a man who lired and died a Dutch- 
man, owned the Stokes farm and most of the land 
upon which Ludwick is built His log house, which 
stood near the future site of the residence of the late 
William A. Stokes, Esq., was entered by a double 
door, hung the one above the other, like the doors a of 
stable. His Sunday dress was a red-flannel wambus, 
or roundabout, made out of a woolen blanket. There 
was, it is true, but somewhat later, a house of some 
repute on the summit of Bunker Hill along the turn- 
pike. It was a wooden structure, lathed and plastered 
on the outside. It was later known as the Bushfield 
tavern, when it was to Qreensburg what Belmont was 
to Venice. At Henry Barton's blacksmith-shop in 
East Qreensburg the rough-viaaged, brawny-armed 
men, like the Cyclops toiling at the forges, yelled like 
savages around a stack of heating tires, beat the 
horses with their rasps, and drew out of the white 
fire the seething plow-irons. From early in the 
morning till late at night the bellows were creaking, 
and it was a favorite place for countrymen to loiter 
and lazy men to gather to watch the sparks fly " like 
chaff from the thrashing-floor/' and be in awe of the 
most extensive manufacturing establishment in the 
town. 

Some of the old inhabitants, natives of the town, 
can go along and point out where was once the site 
of the house or the abode itself of her great burghers, 
whose reputation is as much identified with the town 
as the fame of Pericles is identified with Athens, or 
that of Lycurgus with Sparta. Thus on the site of 
the public hotel latterly well known as the " Richmond 
House," and now the property of Mr. Samuel Alwine, 
was the residence of John B. Alexander, Esq., whose 
monumental tablet in the St Clair Cemetery epito- 
mizes the history *of his life. " He was a distin- 
guished member of the bar, his knowledge and tal- 
ents placing him among the first of his profession. 
He served his country as an officer in the late war 
with Great Britain." Judge Young lived in a long, 
low-fronted, white-colored house, whose floor in time 
had sunk below the level of the pavement, on the 
corner opposite on the north side of Main Street, the 
lower house on the square since known as the Burnt 
District, which is now covered with the gigantic piles 
of iron, stone and brick masonry which go to make 
up the Kuhns Block and Masonic Hall. Dr. Pos- 



tlethwaite resided in a house opposite the Alwine 
Hotel and diagonal to Judge Young's house. Judge 
Coulter, then a practicing lawyer, lived in a house 
and had his office whqse site is now covered by the 
building of the Greensbu.rg Banking Company. 

THE PEOPLI AND THBIR OCCUPATIONS. 

We have halted midway in the chronological 
history of the county town merely to get a glimpse at 
the people who then did business in its shops and 
who walked about its streets. These memoranda are 
taken from the local notices or made up out of the 
advertisements which appeared in the county papers 
about the dates given. 

From a card in the Odsetfo, Nov. 7, 1828, J. B. 
Alexander and Joseph H. Kuhns entered into a part- 
nership as attorneys and counselors-at-law. It is 
also seen that James B. Oliver was' established as a 
jcrivener and conveyancer . 

In 1828, John Connell kept a store opposite " the 
market-house and stage-office." In the same year, 
M. P. Cassilly, Randal McLaughlin, and Henry 
Welty, Jr., were in partnership in the merchandising 
business. They dissolved their partnership in April, 
1824, M. P. Cassilly continuing in business at the 
old place. H. Brown A Son and Mr. Mowry kept 
stores opposite the post-office. The Ckuette office was 
removed to a building between these in 1824. John 
Connell kept a store and advertised fancy goods. 
Other mercantile houses and firms then were Arthur 
Carr, James Brady A Co., who kept two doors north 
of the bank and one door south of the Wettmortland 
Republican, Henry Welty, Jr., and Randal McLaugh- 
lin, who continued each for himself after the dissolu- 
tion of the partnership mentioned ; Edward N. Clqp- 
per, who had just come from Baltimore, and who 
engaged in business in the room " below Horbach's 
tavern, and next door south of Simon Drum, Esq." 

Of other persons and trades we have these : Of 
betters there were a Mr. Gallagher, John Isett, and 
William Findley. Hugh Stewart manufactured spin- 
ning-wheels and reels at his shop, " being the second 
house on the north side of the street, west of the 
residence of Mr. Henry Welty, Sr. James Arm- 
stron g did tailoring. George Singer was chair-maker, 
and also did gilding, sign-painting, and glazing. 
James Gemmill was a stone-cutter, and had his shop 
opposite the German Church. He kept grindstones 
on sale. Peter Fleeger kept a saddlery. Jehu Tay- 
lor had what he was pleased to call a furniture ware- 
house, in which he exposed to sale various articles of 
household convenience, in conjunction with his busi- 
ness of cabinet-making. 

In a current issue of one of these papers in 1825 
there is a complaint of the scarcity of water in 
pumps in case of a fire. At that time they had an 
engine, but it was not kept in repair, and for practi- 
cal purposes was regarded as useless. 

Samuel McCawley carded wool in an establishment 
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one door shore the hrick brewery, on the turnpike 
road. 

An article, m kind of political travesty, headed 
"Aid to the Greeks," appeared in the OaaeUe Feb. 
13, 1824, which waa signed " E. F. Pratt, HaWDreeeer," 
and which had attached thereto the following: 



- Daaa at tta iMkm Toaaorlal Hall, two doora aorta of Mr. Idward 
FatcfelTftJackaoa'tBaJlat-Proof sad Ktaaftaat-nafltfaff HatFaetaiy.a 
am Saotaaotk of Baa M AiMtraUoa and Datofatian Hotel, aad pat— t 
amr-waariag.<mt braaa aaMMriacWy, and la fall riaw of tha iah mar- 
kat TkaMwteaaBaatf^dtkaplaatwWlMatiaatAlazaadaraattii^ 
«r Fatar Sbiraa\ Point Brawary. Tha M day of Fabraaiy, aj. ISM, 
aad tkayaar of tka world 60i n 

A writer who signed himself " A Mechanic*" sent 
a couple of articles to the OaaeUe in December, 1828, 
which were intended to start a increment in favor of 
a circulating library for the benefit of the laboring 
class. In the second article he sajs, — 

» la tfca pwial artlda I wha to tagraai aon falfr apoa tka artaaa 
•f oar dttiaaaa tka taportaaaa, aaj, aaaolaaa aaaaaStr,af amtariag apoa 
wadaelalaaMiaoaiai to taSda If aat iawaaaj aar aopaJattoa, and of 
raadarlaf tka* poaalattoa St for tkaapkarala vkkfc afaaaaartaaaaibaaa 
r iaJ m i It a ar y for tkaai to ■eaa. 

"Afcwwatks oalyhaTa ttaaaptrad ataaa MaJ. OoaMart alaaai aifll 
waa pat lata aparattoa, aad already tka laaraaaai kam ofbaata— to 
■sprat ta tka aaatfaa ta wkiak tka am hlmUt Taaeaaaalab- 
aarrar tkki aaiy ka attrftattd la triftal or traaafoat oaaau, wkiek wfll 
aaly aadara for a abort aaam; tat ta tka aaia of taateaai aad raSae- 
Moaaalyara tka traa r aaaoaa aad mmm aapaiaat. If, tkan, a ataaai 
frtrt-arin !■ raatariaDy rarlrlag — r bartoaw, aad !■ ooaaaaaoatly pra- 
daatlraaf gala to a part of aar popalattoa, la kawaiaokgraatardafraa 
at of dUhraat Hada of amaaSjatarlai aawog 
t iatanato of aar wkolo ooaaaranKy f . . . 

The writer sajs that Greensburg then was, and for 
the four years past had been, without that "useful 
mechanic*, a nailer." 

IKHABITBD LIMITS OF TH1 TOWN. 

It is a singular observation, hut the recollections 
of those older persons in the county whose attention 
has been directed to the Greensburg of the early times 
nearly all fix upon some certain date, and this date 
yaries little from about the year 1880. The only 
way we can account for this is in the fact that about 
that time was hung Joseph Evans, an event that for 
many years was a subject-matter of conversation 
among country people, and one which had brought 
them to the county town perhaps for the first time in, 
their lives. 

In 1880 the population of the town was 810. The 
buildings for the most part were frame or log, and 
the appearance of the town on the whole would bear 
little resemblance to it now. On the north the town 
extended to the house of Hon. John Latta and one- 
just opposite occupied by a chair-maker, Joseph Her- 
wig. On the south it was bounded by the German 
Reformed parsonage and a house just opposite, where 
a tavern, not the most orderly in the world, was kept 
by one Mrs. BignelL The house was called " The 
Sun, Moon, and Seven Stars." The sloping ground 
•oath of town was called the "Pullet Ground," be- 
cause it was used, and had been so used long previ- 
ously, for the manly exercise of "long bullets.' 



When log houses began to be erected along the road 
in that part of the town it received the name (about 
1840) of " Kinderhook," in compliment to Martin Van 
Buren, whose birthplace had that old Dutch name. 
West Pittsburgh Street,' then called " Dutchtown," 
was terminated by the blacksmith-shop of Tim Jen- 
nings, somewhere about $he foot of the street, on the 
side opposite the residence of Mr. Cowan and some-, 
/what below it The hill west of it was then known \ 
as "Bunker Hill," probably in ridicule, for there 
was a riotous tavern on the top of the hill, where 
cocks, dogs, men, and other game animals fought, 
sometimes for money and sometimes for recreation. . 
There were no houses on the hill but one, a frame 
house, opposite the house built by Judge Burrell, 
and now owned and occupied by Hilary Brunot, Esq. 
This house was occupied by John Williams, whose 
son, William Williams, was well known in his day 
as an efficient deputy and clerk in the public offices. 
East Greensburg, or " Irishtown," ended at the then 
new brick steam-mill of Eli Coulter, brother of Judge 
Richard Coulter. This mill was one of the first 
steam-mills in the county. It was nearly opposite 
the residence of Willia m H. H acke, Esq. West Ot- 
toman street ended at the old stone house which was 
burnt down a lew years ago, and on the site of which 
has since been erected the United Brethren Church. 
This house was a very old one; having been used as a 
tavern in 1797. About the time of which we write it 
was kept by David Cook, once register and associate 
judge and the grandfather of William Cook, Esq., a 
gentleman in his day quite a politician in Westmore- 
land, and later a citisen of Washington City, where 
he has attained some reputation in a wider sphere as 
a politician and a lawyer. East Ottoman Street was 
ended by the brewery of JolTn and Richard North, 
two Englishmen. This was at a point probably half- 
way between Main Street and the end of East Otto- 
man, at the foot of the hill. 

TAVERNS AND LANDLORDS. 

At that time the canal of the State and the National 
road from Wheeling to Baltimore had not been com- 
pleted, and so a stream of travel — wagons, heavy and 
light, carriages and horsemen— passed through the 
town, and the taverns were well patronised. There 
were three principal taverns on Main Street, — the 
" Simon Drum House" (corner of Main and West Pitts- 
burgh Streets, opposite the court-house), the " Hor- 
bach House" (corner of Main and East Pittsburgh 
Streets, and opposite the Baughman building), these 
two in the centre of the town, and the " Westmoreland ' 
Hotel," owned and then kept by Frederick A. 
Ronrer. 

The Horbach House was the house where the mail 
coaches stopped, Mr. Horbach being an extensive 
stage proprietor and mail contractor. The Bohrer 
House, best known by that name, was Democratic 
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Otner houses there were, but none of so wide and 
attended reputation, nor of so long continuance. A 
boose whose reputation was founded on the name of 
Hie landlord was an institution not of a day's growth. 
Among these the house opposite the store of Mr. Henry 
Welty (southest corner of Main and East Ottoman 
Street) was used a tavern, and kept by a man named 
Job Hornish. It was much frequented by drinking 
mechanics and working-men. On West Ottoman 
Street, on the corner of Depot Street (upon the site 
now occupied by the residence of W. H. Markle, Esq.), 
was a tavern. It was the only tavern in Greensburg 
at that time where broad-wheeled wagons stopped. 
These usually passed through to the " Eicher House/' 
about a mile east of the town on the turnpike, or to 
Grapevine on the west side. This wagon-tavern had 
been kept by Griffith Clark, father of Oept Samuel 
Clark, of Mount Pleasant. He died in 1889, and was 
buried with full Masonic honors. " The brethren of 
the mystic tie" attended the funeral in roll dress, and 
at their head marched the Hon. John Young, presi- 
dent judge, with a book in his hands. The tavern 
was afterward kept by Brintnal Bobbins, Peter Bow, 
and Joseph Nioewonger. 

In " Dutchtown" there wss an inn kept by John 
Kuhns. The dtiaens of German descent at that day 
were very clannish, and so the " Kuhns House" was a 
favorite stopping-place with the Dutch who held 
Democratic opinions. In "Irishtown" there was a 
good tavern, called "The Federal Springe," owned 
and kept by Frederick Mechlin. The politics of the 
tayern were just the opposite to those of the Kuhns 
House, but in both the language spoken was mainly 
" Pennsylvania Dutch." 

We have spoken of the " Drum House," and we 
might further say that although the house went by 
that name, as it had for years before and as it did for 
years after, Mr. Drum was not at that time the inn- 
keeper. This was a man named Ephraim Jordan. 

Simon Singer kept the "Greensburg and Pitts- 
burgh Hotel." 

The " Dublin Hotel" was an Irish house, kept by a 
man named Thompson, and stood on "Green Lane," 
the street from Caleb Stark's towards the railroad. 

Snowden's printing-office was in an alley back 
, of Baughman's building, and that of John W. Wise ' 
was on the oorner of East. Ottoman Street going 
toward the cemetery on Maple Avenue. 

THE YOUNG "HOODLUMS" OF OLD TIMES. 
In those days some of the young men of the town 
were of wild habits. They much resembled the bloods 
of London,. described by Liddell and Macaulay, who 
infested the streets of the metropolis during the 
shameless days of the Restoration. They had their se- 
cret societies, their cat-calls, and their signs. Every 
boy who came to study a profession, to learn a trade, 
or attend the academy was initiated by coal-housing. 
Any young man who kept the society of young 



ladies was tabooed by these old-time " hoodlums," 
as it was a sign of. effeminacy. Temperance habits 
were with them an excluding sin. A young man 
was lampooned in the columns of the county papers, 
and jeered at on the streets, nicknamed and talked 
about, if he in the 'least slighted these larks and 
habituated himself to quiet occupation, to temperance, 
and to close application to his studies. One of these 
young men, lampooned by the " hoodlums," became a 
celebrated physician by hewing his way up from a 
saddler's apprentice. He completed his studies under 
Dr. Postlethwaite, and located in South Carolina, 
where he achieved distinction in his profession. An- 
other timid young man when he came to town to 
read law, was chased about all night to be coal- 
housed. He is now on the Supreme Bench of one 
of the Territories. Many of these roystering young 
men subsequently settled down into quiet habits, and 
became the leading men of their localities, while 
others became nobodies, and were glad in after-years 
to receive any kindness from those they had in years 
gone by insulted. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In speaking with a gentleman familiar with the 
subject of schools in the early Greensburg, he said 
that the schools there, as he first knew them, about 
1880 might be distinguished by the degrees of com- 
parison, as mueh t shots, mod. Thus Miss Lydia Bid- 
die taught much, Robert Nelson Somerville more, 
and Thomas Will most 

In 1829, on the site where now stands the Metho- 
dist Church, on Main Street, there stood an old log 
house owned by Dr. Postlethwaite. In this house 
Lydia Biddle taught the rudiments of an English ed- 
ucation. At Miss Biddle's school were taught the 
children of Dr. Postlethwaite, Bev. Michael Stock, 
Alexander Johnston, Michael P. Csssilly, and other 
citizens. After having been lugged, shaken, and 
cuffed by the tender hands of Miss Lydia Biddle, the 
children were presumed to be far enough advanced 
for the flagellation of Robert Nelson Somerville. 

On the public common, at a short distance north of 
the end of East Ottoman Street, and west of the 
Presbyterian Meeting-House, the citizens of Greens- 
burg had at a very early time erected a low, one- 
story log house, wherein the ordinary branches of an 
English education should be taught There is a di- 
versity of opinion who the first schoolmaster was, and 
this in all probability will remain a question unset- 
tled till the crack of doom, and be rated in the cate- 
gory of unanswerable queries, of which one of *K 
most universal is that one which is raised as to the 
identity of the individual who struck Billy Patterson. 

This first school-house was erected, as we have said, 
on the public common, and but a short distance from 
the elegant spring now within the inclosed limits of 
the St Clair Cemetery. It was a cabin house of rude 
structure, about eighteen by twenty-four feet, one 
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story high, with shingle roof. The furniture con- 
sisted of wooden benches of oak plank, of lengths cor- 
responding with the size of the room. The writing- 
desks were made of broad inch boards, which were 
fastened to the inside walls of the building, and ex- 
tended around the room. The light and ventilation 
were admitted to the promiscuous crowd of girls and 
boys through several small eight-by-ten-light win- 
dows. 

Mr. Silliman, the county superintendent in 1876, 
who made up the local history of the common-school 
system for the report of that year, says that a man 
by the name of Roseberry began teaching a school in 
this building. This school was made up by subscrip- 
tion, and consisted of possibly above fifty scholars, 
of course varying in summer and winter. Among the 
other early teachers were James O'Harra and Robert 
Williams. Williams taught for a long period, and 
his labors extended possibly down to 1816 or 1817. 
After Williams came Gideon H. Tanner, a teacher 
of high qualifications and training. He introduced 
various improvements in the school and the branches 
taught, and brought the system of teaching nearer to 
that which is now maintained in the common schools 
of the county than any other. Among the first school- 
masters here was Samuel L. Carpenter, afterwards 
county surveyor, State senator, sheriff, and associate 
judge. 

In 1829, as we said, the schoolmaster was an Eng- 
lishman named Somerville. The schools then were all 
maintained by subscription. On the supposition, we 
presume, that he had advanced to the second degree 
of comparison, our informant was removed from the 
school of Miss Biddle to that of Mr. Somerville. The 
dominie was a tall, straight, stern-looking man, with 
a thin, shallow face and overhanging black brows, 
under which gleamed two savage eyes. He dressed 
in taste and in first-class style, — black frock coat, 
cravat, and standing collar. His whole appearance 
and manner inspired awe and respect. After the 
scholars were seated, he passed around and inquired 
what books they had brought to school. These were 
indeed a queer collection, for they included all school 
books, such as Dilworth's and Murray's Readers, the 
Old and New Testaments, Plutarch's Lives, and 
JSsop's Fables. He evidenced great discretion in ar- 
ranging his scholars into classes, and in making them 
conform to a regular system in classification. 

Somerville enforced strict discipline in his school. 
Every Saturday afternoon he brought in his bundle 
of rods. 

Somerville left Greensburg suddenly, and nothing 
was heard of his whereabouts afterwards. He, how- 
ever, left the reputation of being a good scholar, and 
among the learned men of the town he was regarded 
as the best informed. He had evidently been the 
graduate of a British university, and probably had 
been an usher in a High School. 

Such, as far as we have been able to learn, were 



; the facilities for a rudimentary education prior to the 

| efficient common-school 'system. For a more ad- 

I vanced education it was still customary to be a pupil 

of some educated clergyman, who found it expedient 

to teach private schools, until the establishment of 

the Greensburg Academy. 

THB GREENSBUKG ACADEMY. 

At an early period of its municipal existence the 
education of the rising generation was regarded with 
deep interest by the citizens of Greensburg. At the 
beginning of the present century several schools of 
different grades imparted instruction to the youth of 
the town and neighborhood. There were schools 
opened on both Academy Hill and on Bunker Hill. 
The Bunker Hill school was under the charge of the 
Rev. Milligan, whose son, also Rev. Milligan, offici- 
ated so long for the Covenanters of Westmoreland. 
The Academy Hill school was taught by several per- 
sons, among whom was the Rev. Cannon, who was 
also a burning and shining light to those of the faith 
who still protested against prelacy and the custom of 
singing psalms to worldly tunes, and who still ad- 
hered to the letter of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant 

The ordinary schools created a desire for a higher 
institution, where striplings could be prepared for 
college and a knowledge of the humanities be ac- 
quired. Accordingly an act of incorporation was 
procured from the Legislature, and in 1810 an acad- 
emy was built on. the hill north of the town, on 
exactly the same site where the present edifice has 
been erected. The State gave a donation of two 
thousand dollars towards the foundation of the insti- 
tution. In 1836-37 another donation was given to it 
by the Legislature, in common with all the acade- 
mies and seminaries throughout the State. 

The old academic edifice was a plain two-story 
brick building, with four windows and a door in the 
first story and five windows in the second story, at 
both front and back sides. There were no windows 
in the gable ends. There were an entrance and four 
rooms below stairs, and a small and two large rooms 
above stairs that opened into one another. The 
rooms below were intended for a family, the small 
room above stairs for the private room or study of 
the preceptor. One large room above stairs was used 
for the school-room of the girls, and the other for that 
of the boys. In the old academy, although they had 
but one instructor, the boys and girls were kept care- 
fully separated. They had not only different rooms, 
but different play-grounds and different times of in- 
termission. 

The act of incorporation required the dead lan- 
guages and the mathematics to be taught in the 
academy, in addition to the ordinary parts of an 
English education. To this course of instruction 
some of the preceptors added the French language. 
The classical books used were the same as now used, 
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but the editors were different. Instead of Anthon's 
books they need Clarke's Cwear aad the in mum DeL 
phini editions of the classics. The English books 
were altogether different from those now need. The 
present books are more diffuse and minute in impart- 
ing information. Their object is evidently to simplify 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

Among the first teachers in the academy were Jon- 
athan Findlay, Charles Lucas, and Thomas Will. 
Findlay was a brother of William Findlay, once Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and an ancle of James Find- 
lay, Esq., an able and learned lawyer of the Greens- 
burg and Pittsburgh bars. These were succeeded by 
James Jones, Samuel Sherwell, Farnswprth, Lathrop, 
Ames, Woodend, and Moore. In July, 1850, the old 
academy was burned to the ground. It is not known 
whether it caught fire by accident, was set on fire by 
a barbarian incendiary, or was consumed by a kind 
of spontaneous combustion from the excessive heat 
of the flames in the lamp of science. 

Some of the instructors in the old academy were 
men of natural ability and good education. Thomas 
Will had graduated with honor at St Andrew's in 
Scotland, and James Jones had done the same at St 
Outer's in France. Sherwell was one of the best and 
most accurate English scholars in the United States. 
Acer Lathrop, Farnsworth, and Ames were natives of 
New England, and graduates of her best colleges. 
Ames afterwards became a bishop in the Methodist 
Church. He was a good scholar and a good teacher, 
although it must be confessed that there were some 
imputations against his morals, and he is yet remem- 
bered as leading in several disreputable marauding 
expeditions by night, and particularly on one occa- 
sion wherein the outsiders took possession of an old 
building in which was being held a negro revival. 

The alumni of the old Greensburg Academy reflect 
honor on their alma mater. Among those who re- 
ceived a great part or all of their education at the 
Greensburg Academy were Henry D. Foster, Thomas 
Williams, of Pittsburgh ; James Reed, of Gettysburg ; 
Edgar Cowan, Augustus Drum, J. M. Burrell, Wil- 
liam F. Johnston, Albert G. Marchand, Capt Alex- 
ander Montgomery, U.S.A., J. Herron Foster, Peter 
C. Shannon, all distinguished citizens, and many 
Others who have gained fame and fortune at the press 
and the bar, in the pulpit and in the field, and in all 
the higher walks of professional or active life. 

After the burning of the old academic building 
there was no place for education at Greensburg, ex- 
cept the common schools, for more than ten years. 
In the spring of 1862 the directors of the public 
schools in Greensburg made a contract with the trus- 
tees of the burnt academy for the transfer of the 
ground and funds of the extinct institution to them. 
The transfer was made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of two acts of Assembly. The one was a gen- 
eral act, which provided for the transfer of public 
places of education on certain contingencies, and the 



other was a special act passed for this occasion and 
this object The ground belonging to the old acad- 
emy consisted of several acres, on which it had been 
situated, and the funds consisted of the principal and 
proceeds of the donations to it, which had been in- 
vested in bank stock. It was made an essential con- 
dition of the transfer that scholars resident outside 
of the district of Greensburg should be received into 
the schools about to be established on the site of the 
old academy on the payment of certain proportionate 
sums according to the grade of the schools. Another 
condition was that a place and facilities should be 
always afforded in the building about to be erected 
for an academic department 

After the transfer had been completed, a contract 
was made, in June, 1862, with two skillful artists for 
the erection of a suitable edifice for both schools and 
academy. The building was finished in 1863, and four 
schools or departments were opened for the education 
of the youth of both sexes. In 1864 there were dye 
schools opened, and 1866 saw six departments in full 
operation under the care of the same number of in- 
structors. 

The new academic building stands on the site of 
the former house. It faces to the west Its dimen- 
sions are large, and its appearance quite imposing. 
Its length is between eighty and ninety feet. Its 
width is about sixty feet. The edifice has a flfeht 
of stone steps and a handsome porch on the west 
side, leading to a pair of double doors with a small 
vestibule between them. These open into a wide 
and lofty entry, with two large rooms on each side. 
The four rooms in the first .story are occupied by the 
first four departments. In the second story are two 
rooms as large as thoee below stairs, a small room 
over the porch at the entrance, and a capacious, well- 
lighted hall. The two rooms are occupied by two re- 
maining departments. The small room contains the 
library and philosophical apparatus, add the hall is 
intended for examinations, exhibitions, and lectures. 
It is a fine room, being about sixty by thirty feet 
The ceiling is lofty, and the room receives light from 
ten windows. The laws of phonetics have been 
carefully observed in its construction, and a sound 
not above a whisper is audible in every part of it In 
regard to light and ventilation, the new building is 
said to be far superior to the old one, and inferior to 
no structure in the country. There are large double 
doors at the east and west entrances, with porch and 
steps, and a large door and entrance on the southern 
side with covered stoop and steps. There is a large 
and well-aired basement, one part of which is used 
for wood and coal, and the other is occupied by a 
family, whose duty it is to cleanse the rooms and out- 
buildings, and take care of the plot, the house, and 
its appurtenances. There is a comfortable and ex- 
tensive attic, and the whole is surmounted by a turret, 
which overlooks the country for miles around, and in 
which is hung a splendid fine-toned bell, whose musi- 
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cal notes can be heard all orer the built-up portion of 
the town and its suburbs. 

The situation of the building is as salubrious as it 
is delightful. It stands on the highest ground for 
miles around it, and so has the benefit of all the airs 
of heaven. On the western side it overlooks a scope 
of hilly but highly cultivated country, interspersed 
with handsome houses, gardens, groves, and orchards. 
On the south the view extends over Oreensburg to a 
fine stretch of undulating corn and meadow land 
until it is obstructed by the hills rising at the dis- 
tance of several miles below town, or the curling 
smoke that lies over the constantly glowing craters of 
coke ovens. On the east the prospect reaches to 
Chestnut Bidge and Whortleberry Hills. Just below 
the building it presents to the eye a most attractive 
and beautiful landscape. In the summer, when the 
air is mellowed with a delicate haze, it is a dreamy 
and delicious vision ; and it has been said by one who 
saw with the eye of a poet or landscape-painter that 
all that is wanting to make its beauty perfect is the 
sparkling flow of a lucid, silvery stream of water. 

The plot belonging to the academy is covered with 
grass and ornamented with shrubbery, and its borders 
are surrounded with silver-maples and horse-chest- 
nuts. The outbuildings are large, clean, and conven- 
ient. There is a cistern of soft water, and also a 
well of excellent limestone water, within twenty paces 
of the house. The academy contains a small but well- 
selected library, intended for the use of the scholars, 
and a philosophical apparatus. This consists of an 
orrery, tellurium, globes, telescope, microscope, mag- 
netic needle, magnet and wheel, pyrometer, kaleido- 
scope, and Claude Lorraine glass. For the use of the 
schools a variety of maps and charts is supplied for 
the purpose of teaching and illustrating painting, 
zoology, geography, anatomy, and astronomy. The 
rooms are furnished with all kinds of conveniences 
and facilities for study and learning, such as benches 
and desks, with places for books, blackboards, and 
maps along the walls, bells to summon the scholars, 
clocks to tell the hour, and thermometers to regulate 
the temperature. 

The original cost of the building was $1 1,500. The 
cost of the furniture was $1000. The cost of the phil- 
osophical apparatus has been upwards of $250. The 
shrubbery and other improvements of the ground cost 
more than $500. There is now a broad brick pave- 
ment from the town past the academy grounds, and 
from the gate to the front steps of the building. 

The board of directors has drawn up, adopted, and 
caused to be published in pamphlet form a system of 
instruction and rules for the government of their 
public schools. The course of study is all laid down, 
and the duties of teachers and pupils are enjoined in 
a clear and forcible manner. Some of these rules de- 
serve commendation for the good sense, respect for 
the community, and sound morality exhibited in 
them. By section eight of chapter three teachers are 



enjoined to use such corporeal punishment as would 
be exercised by a parent in his family. By section 
thirteenth teachers are required to prevent, both in 
school and out of school, all improper games, quar- 
rels, vulgar and profane language, and all disrespect 
to citizens and strangers. By section twenty-sixth 
the morning duties of each department shall com- 
mence with reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures 
and repeating the Lord's Prayer. By section second 
of chapter fourth pupils are forbidden to throw 
stones, cut or chalk fences, or use obscene or profane 
language under penalty of suspension and expulsion. 
By section tenth pupils are forbidden to eat fruit or 
sweetmeats in the school-rooms, and the use of tobacco 
in any shape is prohibited, not only in the house but 
on the premises. By section fifteenth any pupil 
guilty of flagrant misconduct, or whose example is 
pernicious, can be suspended by the principal and 
expelled by the board. By one of the rules uniform 
report cards must be furnished to the teachers, and 
these cards must be filled by them every week, so 
as to indicate the attendance, recitations, and con- 
duct of the pupils. These reports are taken home 
every Monday by the pupils, and if not returned the 
next day with the signature of the parents or guar- 
dians, 'the pupil who makes no proper return may be 
excluded from his place in the schools. 

THE GREAT FIRE OF 1858. . 

About two o'clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
the 21st of September, 1858, a fire broke out in a 
stable of Jeremiah Gilchrist on a lot back of his res- 
idence, in the lower part of the square upon which is 
now the Masonic building, and before it could be 
checked or got under control destroyed that whole 
portion of the square and <he residence of John M. 
Loor, in which was the post-office, on the corner diag- 
onally to the Kuhns Block. The loss was estimated 
at $30,000, which, considering the enhanced value of 
real estate in town now, was at that time regarded, as 
it really was, of great magnitude. Much personal 
property was either lost by the fire or was stolen. 
For a long time it was doubtful whether the town 
could be saved, but after three hours' hard work on 
the part of the firemen and the citizens generally the 
. fire was checked. 

The ground remained long after vacant, and pre- 
sented a desolate appearance with its debris exposed. 
At length the first building erected in the "burnt 
district" was a small building used for a tailoring- 
shop, and the next, Gen. Foster's law-office. At length 
the ground changed hands, and now the finest build- 
ings and the most costly cover the site of that former 
eye-sore and add greatly to the wealth and architectu- 
ral beauty of the town. 

FIRE AT ROBINSON CORNER. 

On Sunday morning, 10th of October, 1875, the old 
Robinson Corner, as it was called,— that is, the corner 
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bow occupied by the Bough— n building,— took fire 
and ia a short time was entirely consumed. At the 
time of its destruction it was occupied on the first 
floor by William Robinson & Co., dealers in general 
merchandise, and by his son, dealer in grocery and 
queensware. The second floor was divided into three 
apartments, occupied respectively by J. M. Carpenter 
as a law -office and Joseph Greer as a justice's office, 
by Robert Black as a tailor-shop, and by & Weiner, 
dyer and scourer. The occupants lost everything 
they had in the building. The fire was combatted 
with great energy, the two fire companies being on 
the ground shortly after the first alarm. The fire 
was checked on reaching the Banghman brick store 
building, adjoining the burning buildings on the 
north side of Main 8treet. This building being much 
loftier than those burning, having a solid wall of 
brick, against which the flames were powerless, and 
protected by galvanised iron cornices, lintels, and 
roofing, the names on reaching it were fortunately 
controlled. 

bftOWH AYD PROSPERITY. 

But shortly after the dose of die late war an unpre- 
cedented demand for houses and building lots sprang 
up in all the business towns of the country, and 
Oreenibnrg shared in this. The causes for this de- 
mand appeared to be a ceaseless torrent of foreign 
immigration, a rapid increase of native population, 
and a much larger influx than theretofore of the in- 
habitants of the country into our cities and towns. 
The reason! that of late years so strongly impel the 
people of the rural districts to change their locations 
for the more crowded life of die towns are alleged to 
be the revolutions in trade and employment induced 
by railroads, the high price of mechanical and other 
labor, the money made during the war, the segrega- 
tion of wealth, and die great temptation for men of 
substance to abandon agricultural toils, invest their 
property in the public funds, and live at more leisure, 
where they have more of the conveniences of civil- 
isation and greater opportunities for enjoying social 
life. 

The present want of tenement-houses began to be 
noticed about this time, and more than one article 
appeared in the town papers in which the demand 
for houses wss set forth and the want of a doe sense 
of public enterprise on the part of the property-hold- 
ers of the town reprehended. In the spring of 1866 
in one of these papers appears, in a lengthy and sen- 
sible article on this subject, the following extract : 

"WMtoodMr towns endeavor to increase their wealth and number* 
by aU hinds of l a Sec t ai Bote, Greensburg seems to be destitute of that 
spirin of nubile spirit which rejoices ia the prosper it y aad takes pride 
m the growth of a community. 

• On ■early every street ia town there are good vacant sites for nooses, 
or old bumttugs that are ussiest, unsightly, and unprofitable. On these 
vacaa* spaces neat and eosafbrtaMe buildings ought to be erected* and 
the old rotten bsaJdiogs should be replaced by otbers fit for the habita- 
tion of iissictsMi people. On Main, Pittsburgh, and Ottoman Streets 
there are capital vacant sites fi>r the erection of good boose*. All the 
environs of the town a b o und with places so hand so m e, pieaaaut, aud 



would at ones appreciate them and convert them into homes fcr happy 



MARKET H0CSE8. 

Of the public buildings of the early Oreensburg 
not the least eonspicuous wss the snarket-hoose. A 
market-house was regarded ss an indispensable public 
building in the old colonial towns, and a risible indi- 
cation of a county town. The market-house stood 
on the comer of the public square and on part of the 
ground now occupied by the court-house. It wss 
built of brick. 

In a maauscripi book belonging to the burgesses 
and Council of the borough, which is called M Laws of 
Greensburg," and which, besides containing some of 
the earlj ordinances of the corporation, also contains 
the minutes of their proceeding*, we find the follow- 
ing insertions about the beginning of the 
century: 




The new market-house was opened on Tuesday 
morning, April S, 1860. Visitors were much grati- 
fied with the neatness, the cleanMnem of its stalls, 
and the systematic order in which all the arrange- 
ments had been made. The stalls were occupied by 
Messrs. Bierer, Landis, and Shearer. On that occa- 
sion Mr. Landis made his first appearance as a butcher 
in the town, and his beef was the subject of com- 
mendation. It was, howerer, said that the first meat 
was sold by Frank Shearer, and that G. H. Stark, 
coach- and carriage-niaker, was the purchaser. Wil- 
liam Cline was appointed market clerk. 

PUBLIC HALLS. 

Mrs. Armstrong wss the proprietor of the Dublin 
Hotel, where were held the Fourth of July celebra- 
tions and dancing-schools, at about the date of 1812. 

In the Register of June 11, 1812, appears the fol- 
lowing notice : 

LAST X1GHT BUT OHB. 
THEATRE. 
At the Dublin Hotel, Greensburg, on Friday evening, June IS, ISIS, 



will be presented a much admired comedy, called The Mas; or 2,6, 3,1. 

Between the comedy and farce recitation, 

- Mary, the Maid of the Inn," written by Soothey, by Mr*. IWwer. 

Comic Song,— M Thimble's scolding wife lay dead,- by Mr. WiOiamu. 

To which will be added a celebrated Comic Opera, called M The Wag of 

Windsor; or Man of All Trades." 

SUT- For particulars sse bills. 

A more advanced step had been made in the his- 
trionic profession, or rather in the appreciation of the 
legitimate drama, in 1824, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing announcement of May 7th of that year: 
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tianndyof Bteheid 
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TH1ATBE. 
, Bstfe 4 Sa*h wfll nevftm the 

m4 eta* aivaral coatfe eoofe, aft Mr. Hatnfa Betel, 
osauaeace at S o'clock puri w l y. 

In the early pert of 1870 the house which had been 
erected by the burgesses for a market-house was pur- 
chased from them by Maj. Israel Uncapher, and by 
him converted into a public hall adapted to the use 
of public meetings, concerts, dramatic entertain- 
ments, and so forth. The innoration was hailed 
with the liveliest expressions of satisfaction by the 
people of the town. 1 In May it was ready for occu- 
pancy, and during the second week of that month a 
company of trareling artists, called the " France A 
Lannier Combination/' played to crowded houses. 
They pot upon the boards " Lucretia Borgia," "East 
Lynne," and " Under the Gaslight." 

In the alteration made in the building the interior 
arrangement had been entirely remodeled. A stage, 
with appropriate curtains, scenery, footlights, wings, 
and boxes, had been erected. The dressing-rooms were 
underneath the stage. The walls were papered, the 
ceilings painted, and three tasty chandeliers appended. 
The auditorium was capable of seating about four hun- 
dred people conveniently and comfortably, and the 
entire arrangement of the seats' was such that a good 
view of the stage could be had from every part of it. 

The opening of the hall was attended with success. 
Under the personal management and scrutiny of 
Maj. Uncapher, who regulated his conduct with mil- 
itary strictness, the best of order was preserved at all 
public entertainments given in the hall while he was 
manager. The pleasing feature of the good order 
maintained at the opening performances was publicly 
commented on. It was said that before that the pub- 
lic per fo rmances given in the town had been con- 
stantly annoyed and disturbed by the pack of unruly 
and unwashed urchins that nightly infested the 
from dark to bedtime, who set everybody at 
, and yelled and whistled and howled unre- 
strained. Until that time it had scarcely been re- 
garded possible to keep order at any stage pcrfonn- 



GAS-WORKS. 
A new era in the progress of the town was the 
erection of the gas-works, which were commenced in 
September, 1858, and completed about the last of the 
next December. The lot upon which they were 
erected was purchased from Henry Welty, and had a 
front of one hundred and twenty-five feet on the turn- 
pike, running back about two hundred and twenty- 
five feet, to the south of the railroad. The works 
consist of*, building sixty feet by twenty-five- feet, 
built of briefc with a slate roof, and divided into three 
as distinctly separate as if they were three 
The first contains the retorts,— two benches 



of five retorts each. The middle room contains the 
station meter, capable -of registering one hundred 
thousand feet of gas. The third room contains the 
purifying boxes. There are four courses of metal 
sieves in each box, upon which lime is placed and 
the gas made to percolate up through it, this com- 
pleting the process of manufacturing. The gas- 
holder is thirty feet in diameter, fourteen feet high, 
and of a capacity of ten thousand cubic feet of gas. 

CEMETERIES. 

The largest and most beautiful of the burial-grounds 
of Greensburg lies adjacent to the northeastern sub- 
urbs of the town, and is at present denominated the 
St. Clair Cemetery. In former times a portion of 
this cemetery was commonly called the Presbyterian 
graveyard, but was properly and legally known as 
the Borough burial-ground. The borough obtained 
its title to the ground by a deed of donation from 
William Jack (usually called old Judge Jack) " to 
the Burgesses and inhabitants" of Greensburg. The 
deed was dated 18th of April, 1803, and was entered 
on pages 107 and 108 of Deed Book No. 7 of the 
records of Westmoreland. After a description of 
the bounds and Quantity of ground conveyed, being 
one hundred and thirty-one perches, the deed recites 
the object of the grant in the following words : 

-To have ud to hold the eaid deaciihed lot to the Bargeeeai and In- 
habitant* to and for the oat of than and thair •aeeeoeon foreyer, to erect 
thereon, af toon af oonrenient, a home for the pnblic worihlp of Al- 
mighty God, the admlntotratlon of the Be er— t ea* of the Chrtatiaa re- 
ligion, and preaching from the avwai SerJptaeenef traih, not leathern 
oUty feet ■qnaretobe net apart — aatte em lha earth nnmleilj part af She 
■aid lot for the laid honeaof w otahipa ad gromad adje iajafc aad Uii l e rf 



latent oat 



of Janctton and Second Streeti. 



due of the eatd lot for a place af Serial ef Shedaai.* 

Another piece of ground adjacent waa donated by 
Judge Jack to the borough to have and to hold for 
purposes of education. 

The Presbyterians, with the consent of the other 
inhabitants, erected upon the first-mentioned plot a 
meeting-house, and so the burial-ground received the 
name of the Presbyterian graveyard. The old burial- 
ground lay upon an open common, and where the 
graves were not inclosed by walls or railing, or where 
these had fallen or were broken down, they were 
trodden on by the cattle and swine of the town and 
neighborhood. The erection of a new Presbyterian 
meeting-house on ground belonging to that congre- 
gation south of the town, and the making of the 
Central Railroad just on the northern limit of the 
graveyard, caused it to fall into a very bad condition 
of decay, neglect, and detriment, and led to the for- 
mation of an association of citizens, who, with es- 
timable sensibility and public spirit, desired to have 
such a cemetery near Greensburg as would evince a 
decent respect for the memory of the dead, and at 
the same time embellish the environs of the borough 
and gracefully as well as fully provide for the last 
sad necessities of an increasing population. 

A subscription for money to effect the purposes 
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contemplated by the association was proposed io 
August, 1855, and in a very short time the sum of 
two thousand and forty-five dollars was subscribed 
The first meeting of the subscribers was held at the 
office of Richard Coulter, Esq., at which a bill for the 
incorporation of the association was submitted and 
approved. The bill was passed by the Legislature, 
and approved by Governor James Pollock, April 19, 
1856, under the title of " An act to incorporate the 
St. Clair Cemetery Association of the borough of 
Greensburg, Westmoreland Co." 

The first section of the act incorporates into a body 
politic Richard Coulter, James C. Clarke, James F. 
Woods, Hugh Y. Brady, Jacob Welty, John Morri- 
son, Thomas J. Barclay, Alexander McKinney, Henry 
Welty, John Armstrong, John Armstrong, Jr., Sam- 
uel P. Brown, Edgar Cowan, William Jack's ex- 
ecutors, John Loor, Daniel Kistler, Jr., David W. 
Shryock, William H. Markle, Matthew J. Shields, 
David Fulwood, Israel Uncapher, Jacob Turner, 
James Todd, Will A. Stokes, John H. Isett, William 
A. Cook, Robert Graham, Harriet McClelland, Lewis 
Trauger, Andrew Graham, J. Heron Foster, and Phi- 
lanthropy Lodge, No. 225, Ancient York Masons, 
together with all others who may become owners of 
burial-lots in the St Clair Cemetery. 

The third section empowers the association by its 
directors to receive all gifts, devises, bequests, and 
donations of property for the use and benefit of the 
association, to purchase and hold real estate to the 
amount of twenty acres in connection with the burial- 
ground in which the remains of Gen. Arthur St Clair 
are interred, to divide their ground into plots and 
lots, and sell to individuals, societies, or congrega- 
tions. It also provides that lots granted by the asso- 
ciation shall not be used for any other purpose than 
burial, and that they shall be forever exempt from 
seizure and sale by virtue of any execution, attach- 
ment, or other process against the grantees, their 
heirs or assigns. 

The sixth section empowers a majority of the bur- 
gesses and assistant burgesses of Greensburg to con- 
vey by deed of indenture in fee simple forever to the 
St Clair Association for the use of the cemetery the 
ground conveyed to the borough of Greensburg for 
religious and burial purposes by William Jack, Esq. 

The seventh section declares that the real estate of 
the St. Clair Association shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion, and that no street, lane, road, railroad, canal, or 
other highway shall ever be laid out through the 
grounds of the same, except by the authority or con- 
sent of the association. 

The other sections relate to election of directors 
and government of the association. After the or- 
ganization, James F. Woods, acting under authority 
from the directors, obtained from the burgesses of 
Greensburg a conveyance of the old borough burial- 
ground, and of the abandoned borough school-house 
and lot adjacent to it, in accordance with the provi- ' 



sions of the act of incorporation. The directors then 
purchased nine acres of ground on the south side of 
the Central Railroad, adjoining and surrounding the 
old borough burial-ground. They procured the ser- 
vices of John Chislett, Esq., under whose direction 
and according to whose plans the grounds were sur- 
veyed and laid out by J. Chislett, Jr., and J. Alexan- 
der Coulter. The directors then proceeded to grade, 
fence, build, and plant, on which operations from 
time to time they have expended some four thousand 
dollars. The grounds are divided into four sections, 
A, B, C, and D. In section A there are ninety-eight 
lots, in Section B, which includes the old burial- 
ground, there are seventy-four lots, in C there are 
one hundred and fifty-seven, and* Section D is not yet 
subdivided, but is much larger than the other sections. 
The ground on which the old meeting-house stood 
is not divided into lots, but is reserved for the erec- 
tion of a free chapel, according to the intention of the 
original deed of gift made by Judge Jack. The lots 
contain from one hundred and fifty to six hundred 
square feet, and are in price from twenty-five dollars 
to one hundred dollars. More than eighty lots have 
been already sold. There is a large lot intended as a 
place for general burial at a small price for each in- 
terment There is a Potter's Field where strangers 
and others without means are buried, and also a free 
lot for the colored people. The directors have Re- 
cently bought fifteen acres on the north side of the 
railroad. A part of this is high ground. It ascends 
the Academy Hill to a point nearly opposite the 
Catholic graveyard, and overlooks the surrounding 
country. The directors have tendered a site on the 
grounds of the cemetery to the Westmoreland Sol* 
diers' Association, who design erecting a monument 
to the memory of the soldiers from this county who 
fell in the recent civil war. 

In 1865, Joseph H. Rutins, John Armstrong, Jr., 
James C. Clsrke, Richard Coulter, Joseph Gross, and 
John Kuhns, Sr., formed the board of directors, and 
the organization of the association was the same as 
when the act of incorporation passed the Legislature. 
The ground of the St Clair Cemetery declines with 
an easy descent from the north and south. From the 
entrance on the west the gradation eastward is mod- 
erately equal until a little distance past the middle 
part, when it descends with rapidity to the eastern 
limit. The view is confined on the west and north 
by the town and the Academy Hill, but on the east 
and south it is pleasant and beautiful. The cemetery 
is surrounded with a fence of palings, with a double 
gate for carriages, and one gate on each side of it for 
persons on foot A well-graded carriage-road winds 
between the different sections, with footwalks diverg- 
ing from it between the subdivisions. The whole 
surface, except the spaces occupied by tombs and 
monuments, is verdant with grass or roseate with red 
clover. Along the southern limit of the grounds, 
near the road or street,. are rows of half-grown and 
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full-grown silver-maple and silver-poplar trees, and 
interspersed over all the cemetery is a variety of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, whose verdancy agreeably con- 
trasts with the whiteness of the tombstones and 
monuments. 

A house bnilt of brick, with a walled fountain of 
excellent water and a garden, stands in the southwest 
corner of the cemetery grounds, intended for the use 
of the sexton. There is a nursery of sil ver-maples be- 
longing to the association, and intended for the use 
of the directors in planting and adorning the grounds, 
tot the trees, shrubs, and flowers used to hedge and 
ornament lots and graves by private persons have 
been mainly furnished by Mr. Cline. The perennial 
plants within the inclosure of the cemetery are Nor- 
way spruces, Scotch firs, blue spruces, cedars, box- 
wood, and three kinds of arbor-vite, — Chinese, Si- 
berian, and American. The decidnous trees are 
catalpas, larches, weeping-willows, silver-maples, sil- 
ver-poplars, horse-chestnuts, mountain ashes, sugars, 
and Lombardy poplars. The hedging of the lots is 
all done with boxwood and Siberian and American 
arbor-vitss. The flowers and shrubs are roses of all 
varieties, rockets, magnolias, violets, verbenas, mig- 
nonettes, touch-me-nots, dahlias, pinks, pansies, 
cresses or nasturtiums, myrtle, and thyme. 

Besides a number of very handsome gravestones, 
the St Clair Cemetery contains twenty-three monu- 
ments. The material of the most of them appears 
to be fine and costly, and the cutters of the monu- 
ments are among the best in the country. Some are 
from the chisels of Struthers, of Philadelphia, and 
Colville and Anderson, of Pittsburgh ; but the stately 
and beautiful monuments over Capt. Ed. H. (Jay, Pris- 
cilla Bierer, John Morrison, and Anne Brady were cut 
by Lewis M. Cline, of Greensburg. These are very 
well executed, and on comparison will be found 
fully equal to those cut in the two great cities of the 
State. 

Although the monument over St. Clair has often 
been described, and although it is of common stone, 
and not of marble, yet as he who lies beneath it was 
the first in birth, rank, and historical importance of 
all the dead in the burial-place, as his monument 
was first erected, and as he gave name to the ceme- 
tery, it is nothing but proper to describe it before 
giving imperfect delineations of some of the most 
remarkable stones in the graveyard. 

The monument of St. Clair stands in the southern 
part of the cemetery, near the main carriage-road, and 
about half-way from the eastern and western limits. 
It is on a plot hedged with arbor- vita?, except on the 
side that opens southward to the road. It is some 
twenty feet high, and is made of ordinary stone. It 
is composed of some three compartments, each one 
consisting of base, die, and cornice, rising above one 
another, and is surmounted by an urn. On the south 
side of the die of the second division of the monu- 
ment is this inscription: "The earthly remains of 
88 



Maj.-Gen. Arthur St. Clair are deposited beneath 
this humble monument, which is erected to supply 
the place of a nobler one due from his country. He 
died August 31, 1818, in the 84th year of his age." 
On the opposite side is this inscription : " This stone 
is erected over the bones of their departed brother 
by the members of the Masonic Society resident in 
this vicinity." 

Other Monuments.— Wat far from St Clair's stands 
a monument over Maj. John B. Alexander. It con- 
sists of a common stone base, marble pedestal, and 
square pillar, with ornamented capital and urn on 
the top of it. To the top of the urn it is some eight 
feet from the ground. The inscription says that . 
44 he was a distinguished member of the bar, that his 
knowledge and talents placed him among the first of 
his profession, and that he served his country as an 
officer in the late war with Great Britain. Otmt 
1840." 

A little to. the eastward of St Clair's monument 
lies the lot of the Coulter family of Greensburg. A 
tasteful monument of moderate size rests over the 
mother of the deceased Richard Coulter, Esq. .The 
inscription on it is said to have been written by Judge 
Coulter himself. It is the best epitaph in the whole 
cemetery. On the south side are these words : " Here 
lie, awaiting the resurrection of those who die in the 
Lord, the earthly remains of Mrs. Priscilla Coulter, 
wife of Eli Coulter, Esq., who departed this life 15th 
of July, 1826, aged 75 years." On the north side 
is this inscription : " The tears which sorrow sheds, 
the flowers that affection plants, and the monument 
gratitude rears soon pass away, but the deep mem- 
ory of maternal kindness, piety, and virtue survives 
over death and time and will last while the soul 
itself endures." A few paces from this place three 
graves lying closely together, marked by low marble 
head- and foot-stones, and covered with myrtle, show 
where sleep Eli Coulter and Rebecca, his wife; parents 
of Gen. Dick Coulter, and his uncle, Richard Coulter, 
Esq. On .the southeast corner of the lot stands a 
cenotaph or monument in memory of those who are 
buried near to it It is stately and beautiful, formed 
of marble, and consists of lower base and tablet, ped- 
estal, and fluted column, surrounded with an amulet, 
and finished with a capital. On the north side is this 
inscription : " Eli Coulter, died April, 1880, aged 89 
years;" on the west side, "Rebecca, wife of Eli 
Coulter, died August 7th, 1854, aged 66 years;" and 
on the south side, " Richard Coulter, late Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, died April 20th, 
1852, aged 64 years." Above this last inscription, on 
the cornice of the pedestal, are sculptured a scroll, 
sword, and fasces without an axe. On the south side 
of the square capital is sculptured in relief the name 
"Coulter." 

One of the finest monuments in the cemetery has 
been erected over the father and mother of Dr. John 
Morrison and Mrs. Jane Graham, of Greensburg. It 
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k tome fifteen feet io height, and consists of plain 
stone base and tablet and marble pedestal and square 
pillar with capital. On the west side of the shaft is 
the name " Morrison," encircled in a wreath cot in 
relief. On the same side on the die is this concise 
inscription : " John Morrison, died January 27, 1821, 
in the 71st year of his age." Below are the words : 
" Rebecca, relict of John Morrison, died July 14th, 
1854, in the 87th year of her age." 

In a plot marked by low marble pillars at the 
corners and arbor-Tit® on the sides lies buried the 
old and well-known merchant, Jacob Welty. His 
place of interment is known by a plain head-stone, 
bat a Taluable monument to his memory rises in the 
centre of the allotment. The lower part is of coarse 
sandstone, and the upper part of line marble. On the 
east side of the shaft is the name " Welty" in relief 
surrounded by a wreath. On the die is an inscription 
as plain and unostentatious as the person it commem- 
orates: " Jacob Welty, died April 80th, 1864, in the 
78d year of his age." 

A monument from the chisel of Struthers, of Phil- 
adelphia, is erected in memory of James Brady and 
Rachel, his wife, parents of Hugh Y. Brady. It coa- 
sists of a sandstone bottom block, and base, die, cor- 
nice, and square pillar of marble. On the west side 
is the epitaph of Rachel Brady, and on the east is 
this inscription : " Filial affection and gratitude hare 
erected this tomb over the remains of James Brady, 

Esq., who departed this life on the 11th , 1889, 

aged seventy-nine years. He filled many offices of 
nigh trust, and having lived honored and respected, 
was, when full of years, called home by his Father 
and his God." 

One of the most handsome lots in the cemetery 
belongs to Dr. Frederick C % Bierer. It is bright 
green with grass and hedged with arbor-vitas. In one 
corner a pair of stones shows where lies Priscilla, his 
wife, who died in January, 1864, and in the middle 
of the lot is a monument intended to commemorate 
the dead within the inclosure. It is from sixteen to 
twenty feet high, and consists of a plain stone founda- 
tion with pedestal and octagonal pillar of marble. 

A fine monument has been erected over the gallant 
Oapt. Ed. H. Oay. It consists of plain stone base, 
and marble pedestal and square pillar, and is some 
fifteen feet in height On the southern side of the 
shaft is a shield in relief, on which is sculptured in 
relief the name " Oay." On the southern face of the 
die of the pedestal is a Norman shield in relief, en- 
graven with the time of his birth and death. He 
was born October, 1842, and died March, 1864. On 
the western side of the die are the names of the four- 
teen battles in which he participated and the two 
battles in which he was wounded, to which is ap- 
pended the following words, taken from the official 
order of Oen. Dick Coulter, wherein he announced 
his death and gave directions for his funeral : " His 
regimental record stands without a blemish. 11 



There is a handsome monument over James W. 
Goodlin (son of the old landlord, Goodlin), first lieu- 
tenant of Company I, Eleventh Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, who fell pierced with seven balls, 
December 15, 1862, at .the battle of Fredericksburg, 
while leading his men into action. It is some seven 
feet high, and consists of coarse stone base and mar- 
ble pedestal and urn. On the southern side of the 
cap of the pedestal are sculptured in relief a drawn 
sword and scabbard lying across one another. Under 
this on the die is a Norman shield with the epitaph. 
On the north side of the die is an eloquent inscription 
commemorative of his deeds and virtues and death 
on the field of glory. 

Space will not permit a description of all the hand- 
some monuments over distinguished persons who are 
buried in this cemetery, but it is due to the memory 
of the dead and to the feelings of the living to make 
some mention of the family to whose generosity and 
regard for the wants of the community Oreensburg is 
indebted for this burial-place. At a short distance 
to the northeast of St. Clair's monument are four mas- 
sive old-fashioned tombstones and three marble mon- 
uments, all lying closely together in a row. Two of 
these old tombstones rest over William Jack, who died 
in 1821, aged sixty-one years, and Margaret, his wife. 
One of the two remaining stones rests over their son, 
Samuel Jack, who died in 1814, and the other overf 
John Oust, who died in 1828, in the sixty-first year of 
his age. John Oust fled from the rebellion in Ireland 
in 1798 to this country, married a daughter of Judge 
Jack, and was the father of Mrs. Shoenberger, of 
Pittsburgh. The three marble monuments alongside 
the tombstones were erected to the memories of three 
more sons of Judge Jack, — Harry Jack, who died in 
1887 i sged fifty-one; Matthew Jack, who died in 184S, 
aged sixty-five; and Wilson Jack, who died in 1852, 
aged sixty-one years. The materials of the monu- 
ments are costly and the workmanship good, but the in- 
scriptions are nothing but simple records of the names 
and times of births and deaths. Away from these fam- 
ily graves and in a separate lot surrounded by a 
strong iron railing is a marble monument to the mem- 
ory of the late Judge William Jack, another son of 
him who donated the burial-ground to the borough. 
It is from sixteen to twenty feet high, and consists of 
base, pedestal, square pillar, and urn. On the east- 
ern side of the die is a simple inscription, recording 
his name, the time of his birth, and his death in 1852. 
On the same side of the shaft is the name "Jack," 
partially inclosed in relief by a wreath of flowers. 

Among the many marble gravestones in the ceme- 
tery there are some worthy of especial note on ac- 
count of their costliness, designs, and workmanship. 
Large, massive, and well-executed marbles with side 
inclosures shut in the grave of Andrew Lowry, the 
old Mount Pleasant and Oreensburg landlord, who 
died in 1864. Fine marble stones, ornamented with 
leaves and roses, stand at. the graves of David Oil- 
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Christ, St., and Darid Gilchrist, Jr. Thsy are the 
work of Os.pt. Kisttar, who fell mortally wounded at 
Antietam, and deserved a better monument than he 
erer sculptured. 
The burial-place of the deceased wife, of ^ohn 



jlrwi«tpr>py f Jr^ |n moornfairY Lpje^sant^ A neat mar 
ble tells who lies beneath the mound, a pine throws 
a gloomy shade around it, and the air is redolent of 
the odor of York roses and white rockets. Over some 
of the graves the willows droop until their leaves 
touch the ground, and appear, as the poets speak, like 
load female Mends weeping over the dead with long 
disheveled hair. 

Handsome stones mark the graves of John Clarke, 
the old prothonotary, and Dr. John W. Coulter, of 
Latrobe, whose head-stone is adorned with Masonic 
emblems. 

A beautiful part of the cemetery is the lot where 
lie Dr. Thompson Richardson and his adopted son. 
It is thickly hedged to the height of some four feet 
with arbor- vit»; four white marbles record their 
memories, and the grassy green of the inclosure is en- 
ameled with a diversity of flowers. Within the in- 
closure a place is reserved for a third person. 

A lot of about forty feet square, belonging to the 
Greensburg Lodge of Ancient York Masons, is hedged 
with arbor-vittt, with square marble pillars at the 
corners of the quadrangle. The pillars are inscribed 
with the name of the lodge, the designation of the 
section, number of the lot, and Masonic emblems. 
There are three graves within it unmarked by any 
gravestones. 

A description of the cemetery would be entirely 
defective unless some mention was made of the fine 
lot of the Hon. Henry D. Foster. It is between 
thirty and forty feet square, and lies in the southern 
part of the cemetery, near the large carriage-road. 
It is hedged with arbor-vitas. Four paths lead from 
as many openings on the sides and concentre on a 
walk that surrounds a circular bed in the middle of 
the plot, thus parting it into five divisions. In the 
northwest section of the lot lies buried Miss Fannie 
Foster, the favorite and best beloved daughter of 
Foster and his lady. There is a low white stone at 
the head of the grave. On its top are the words, 
"Our Fannie." The grave is covered with myrtle. 
At the upper part is growing a bunch of white lilies, 
and near to it trembles an aspen-tree. A tulip-tree 
stands in one part of the plot, and the circular bed 
in its centre is covered with roses, mignonettes, cranes' 
bills, shrubs, pansies, violets, verbenas, and gerani- 
ums. 

It is a matter of surprise that no memorials mark 
the places where repose a number of persons, eminent 
in their lives for virtue, learning, official position, and 
fine social qualities. There are no stones to indicate 
the last earthly abodes of the old president judge, 
the Hon. John Young, Dr. James Postlethwaite, Dr. 
Alfred I s . King, Rev. Henry (brother-in-law of James 



Buchanan), Edward N. Clopper, Dr. 8. P. Brown, 
Judge Burrell, Alexander McKinney, and many 
others, whose memories are only preserved in the 
hearts of friends and acquaintances. It is very true 
that changes of place, time, and circumstances often 
invalidate good intentions and prevent a proper trib- 
ute of respect to memories that were once dear to 
those whose duty it is to pay to them the last mortu- 
ary honors. 

The 8t Clair Cemetery is now a beautiful place, and 
will be much more so in a few years. It is creditable 
to the hearts and heads of those who conceived this 
plan and carried it into execution. Taste, morality, 
and religion are all promoted by the selection of 
pleasant places for the burial of the dead, and by 
their embellishment with the graceful arm of civilized 
life. 

The following early settlers are herein buried, and 
not heretofore specially mentioned : 

Adam MeLaaghlin, died Dw. 87, 1841, aged 84. 

Jesses Brady, died May 8, 1829, aged 76. 

Jesses Melarlaad, died Jan. 14, 1860, aged 81. 

Jaeaee Thompson, died Jane 85, 1850, aged 79; hie wife, Eleanor, died 

Oct 18, 1863, aged 67. 
Hugh Llndcay, died May 31, 1879, aged 80; hie wile, Jane, died Feb. 19, 

1878, aged 63. 
George Patchell, died Dec. 29, 1863, aged 66; hie wife, 8arah, died Jnly 

11, 1861, aged 74. 
William Korrieon, died March 18, 1871, aged 87; hie wife, Elisabeth, 

died Jane 4, 1836, aged 48. 
Alexander Johaeton, born July 10, 1793, died July 15, 1878; hie wife, 

rreame, born Not. 87, 1781, died March 28, 1863. 
Alexand er Johncton, captain in United Statee army, died Jnly 8, 1846. 

aged 39. 
Lieut Richard H. L. Johncton, of United Statee army, killed at Mollno 

del Bey, Mexico, Sept. 8, 1847, aged IL 
Joeeph Boecell, died May 27, 1844, aged 41. 
John T. Barclay, died Feb. 18, 1841, aged 48;*hle wife, Ieabella, died 

Feb. 4, 1841, aged 41. 
Jamee & Borkhart, died Oct 6, 1876, aged 78. 
Jamee Craig, died April 86, I860, aged 66. 
John O. Eicher, died Not. 19, 1865, aged 57. 
Jamee Miller, born May 19, 1793, died Jan. 89, 1859;* hie, wife, Agnes, 

born Feb. 86, 1795, died Nor. 85, 1868. 
Dr. T. Bichardeon, born April 18, 1806, died Not. 83, 1868; hie wife, 

Mary, died Oct 87, 1878, aged 69. 
Capt Daniel Kietler, Jr., died Sept 26, 1888, of woandc reeelTed at An- 
tietam, Sept 17, 1868, aged 4L 
Margaret, wife of VaJ. Jamee Smith, died August, 1885, aged 88. 

WilHeoi H. Rkhardeon, died DectalTl859, aged 64. 

Jamee Dobbin, died March 13, 1887, aged 83. 

Ieabella A. Keenan, died Jan. 13, 1877, aged 88. 

Joeeph Steel, died October, 1824, aged 39. 

Jane, wife of Jamee Lowry, died March 28, 1845, aged 68. 

William Ramsey, died May 2, 1816, aged 60; hie wife, Jane, died Oct 16, 

1849, aged 7a 
Alexander 8torey, died June 11, 1851, aged 85 ; hie wife, Margaret,fdied 

Oct 28, 1848, aged 83. 
Mettbew Gemmell, died April 19, 1846, aged 60. 
Thomee Gemmell, died Jaly 16, 1845, aged 72 ; hie'wife, Elisabeth, died 

Aug. 29, 1851, aged 81. 
Jamee Gemmell, died April 8, 1854, aged 53 ; hie wife, Nancy, died April 

18, 1867, eged 57. 
John K. Boyd, died May 5, 1861, aged 45. 
John Walker, died June 3, 1851, aged 80. 
Hugh Wileon, born March 11, 1788, died April 30, 1861. 
Robert Wark, died April 27, 1838, aged 8a 
Robert Hatchiueou, died Sept 17, 1879, eged?78. 
John Armstro ng died Jnne IL ^ftH y«d 77 1 
Daniel Kietler, died Dec 26, 1870, aged .76. 
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AadrewLowrj, died Aaril 7, le^ agod 70; htowtf^ Merger* H, died 

Jim 7, 1M7, aged €7. 
Jeeaea Todd, bora Dee. 8ft, 1786, dlod Sept. S, 1863. 
Dr. John M. Heetoo, died Dee. 1, 1668, aged M. 
Aloxeader Beee, diod lUj S, 1878, aged 83; hit wife, BUnbotb, died 

Maj 10,1*46, aged 64. 
John Clarke, dlod Sept. 13, 1842, aged 67. 
John Moore, dlod Aeg . 6, 1873, aged 76. 
WHIfaai Mooro, dlod Fob. 23, 1846, aged 81 ; 1* wile, Agneo, dlod Jolj 

4, 1648, aged 70. 
Jeeaea Hereey.o^ed Dee. 29, 1842, aged 40. 
Jamee 8. Bockwlth, dlod Job. 11, 1871, aged 61. 
Bllaabeth Atklaoon, dlod Fob. 26, 1878, aged 70. 
John Gilchrlet, dlod 8opC 16, 1870, aged 60. 
Fraacte Jajnieon, died April 18, 1846, aged 67. 
Henry Ieett, dlod Doe. 31, 1618, aged 62; hie wife, Fimncoa, dlod April 

t, 1830, aged 61. 
Jobs Vleholle,8r.,dled Hoy 10, 1842, aged 70. 
William Haney, dlod March 17, 1806, agod 46. 
John HU1, dlod Doc. 9, 1822, agod 70; his wlfo, Ana, dlod July 27, 1823, 

agod 60. 
John MeCtoUaad, dlod Aeg. 16, 1846, agod 92 ;»* wife, Catherine, died 

Not. 7, 1839, agod 62. 
William McOlnloy, dlod Aug. 2, 1873, agod 68. 
Hngfa Brady, dM Mot. 4, 1868, agod 88; hit wife, Ann, dlod Oct. 25, 

1861, agod 71. 
John Hair, born Not. 23, 179% dlod Nor. 16, 1847; hie wife, lebeoce, 

born JoJy 11, 1800, dlod Aug. 10, 1873. 
Baebol Orooo, dlod Jano U, 1868, agod 63. 
Florinda W, wife of William Mooro, dlod Maroh 29, 1876, agod 66. 
Dr. Hi A. Ftahor, dlod Not. 18, 1874, agod 48. 
loboeca, wife of John M. Laird, dlod Jnly 6, 1376, agod 74. 
Jemee O. Gllleland, dlod Oct. 16, 1876, agod 66. 
Samuel L. Carpenter, born Jnno 10, 1796; dlod Not. 9, 1876. 
Joseph Konkle, died Jan. 23, 1879, agod 73. 
Jane Welty, died Dec 26, 1873, aged 79; nor haoband, Jacob, died April 

30, 1864, aged 73. 
Sarah A. Watt, wife of Daniel R. KUlgore, died Jnly 4, 1876, aged 67. 
PrftedUa, wife of Dr. F. C. Bferer, born March 26, 1824; died Jan. 1, 
'-' 1864. 
Martha, wife of Jamee McFarland, died April 20, 1866, aged 70. 
John Loor, died May 23, 1868, aged 6L 
Darid Gilchrist, 8r., died March 28, 1868, aged 76; his wife, Elisabeth, 

died March 10, 1872, agod 89. 
Jamee Goodllo, died Aug. 16, 1890, aged 62 ; bit wife, Jane, died March 

14, 1861, aged 48. t 

Ideal Jamee W. Goodlin, 11th Pa. Vole, died Dee. 16, 1862, aged SO. 
J. Milton McOlren, Battery F, 1st Pa. Art, died Oct. 27, 1863, eged 19. 
Samuel Jack, died Oct. 16, 1614, aged 82. 
Margaret Jack, wife of Judge J., died Mey 3, 1818, aged 63. 
Wilson Jack, dlod Oet. 29, 1862, eged 61. 
Henry Jaek, died Jan. 24, 1837, aged 61 . 
Matthew Jeck, died Not. 20, 1843, eged 66. 
Judge William Jack, died Feb. 7, 1821, eged 69. 
Hon. William Jack, born Jnly 29, 1788, died Feb. 28, 1862; bit wife, 

Harriet, died Jan. 20, 1879. 
Loll Armst rong, wife of Jamoi Armstrong, died July 8. 1824. aged 39. 
JemlmC wTf5 oT Jamee Stout, died Dec. 6, 1822, aged 34. 
Biohard Jackeou, died April 26, 1826, aged 63 ; bii wife, Jane, died Feb. 

22, 1876, aged 99. 
Elisabeth, wife of John Beed, died 1816. 

Margaret, wife of Jemee Brown, St., died June 22, 1831, aged 66. 
William Brown, died Feb. 6, 1863, eged 49. 
Bobert Brown, bora Dec 6, 1763, died Not. 17, 1849; bit wife, Anna, 

died Aug. 3, 1840, aged 63. 
Lydia, wife of William Brown, died Oct. 21, 1829, aged 21. 
Dr. T. F. Campbell, died May 16, 1869, aged 29. 
John Kuhni, St., born Feb. 26, 1788, died June 8, 1868; bit wife, Suean- 

na, bora July 26, 1798, died June 1, 1870. 
Hannah Welly, died April 4, 1878, aged 78. 
Mrs. Susan Clark, died Aug. 4, 1879, aged 76. 
Bee. Joeepb Smith, D.D., born July 16, 1796, died Dec. 4, 1868. 
• Ann, wife of Morrison Underwood, and daughter of Peter Gay, died 
Aug. 2, 1876, aged 76. 
Dr. John Hseeon, born Feb. 2, 1806, died May 10, 1872. 
MaJ. John B. Alexander, died 1840. 
Boy. Bobert Henry, born 1801, died Not. 1, 1838. 



Mooes Craig, died Oet 26, 1842, aged 44 ; hfc wife, Ann (McKlnney), died 

April 26, in, aged 71. . 
Alexander McK looey, died Oct. 14, 1827, aged 71 ; hie wife, Mary, died 

Sept 22, 1828, aged 68. 
nisabetu, wife of Henry Welty, J r, died Dec 26, 1326, aged 22. 
Jeeeph Herwlcka, died June 15, 1832, aged 64. 
Agnes McKlnney, born Aug. 6, 1791, died Dee. 29, 1614. 
Jane, wife of William 8. Graham, died Sept. 18, 1868, aged 81. 
Dr. John Morritou, born March 4, 1796, dlod Aug. 4, 1889. 
Mr*. Dr. John McDowell, died 1818. 
Mrs. Debora Merehon, died April 18, 1831, aged 66. 
BUsabeth McCulloogh, died Jnly 12, 1876, aged 73. 

THE CATHOLIC GBAYBTABD 

lies just over the brow of the Academy Hill, north 
of the town, and within a hundred yards of the Cen- 
tral Railroad. It is small in size, and the graves are, 
comparatively* with the other two burial-places, few 
in number. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the main body of the Catholics of Westmoreland have 
always resided in Deny and Unity townships, about 
Bairdstown, Dewy, Latrobe, and Youngstown. Per- 
sons remember the time when there was not a 
single Catholic fiunily in Greensburg. There is now 
a number of families of that creed who reside in this 
town, and a Catholic place of worship, called the 
Church of the Holy Sacrament, was erected in 1848, 
on Academy Hill, contiguous to the site of the 
graveyard. It has a small parsonage annexed to it 
with an incumbent, who officiates every Sunday, and 
on other days, with great regularity, calls the faithful 
to prayers at matin, noon, and vesper tide. The 
Catholic graveyard is much older than the church. 
It is not known to the writer when it was consecrated, 
but it was a burial-place in the school-boy days of 
men now seventy years of age, and an old head-stone, 
marking the place where John Brannan lies interred, 
shows the time of his death and interment to have 
been in 1826. The date of its consecration could 
probably be found in the records of the bishopric of 
Pittsburgh. There are no monuments in it, but sev- 
eral of the graves are inclosed with substantial iron 
railings, and have marble head- and foot-stones. The 
most handsome and costly stones are those erected to 
mark the last resting-places of the Egans, Sher- 
idan, John Woods, and the Allwines. There are 
five graves of the Allwines, placed in an exact row, 
with exact intervals between them, with head- and 
foot-stones. Two of the graves have ordinary stones, 
and three, which are those of children, have marble 
head and foot and side pieces. They are remark- 
ably well executed, and bear upon them simple but 
suitable inscriptions from Holy Writ. One bears the 
text, " Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of God." Another bears the 
words, " Thy will be done," and the third a text from 
Job, in which he expressed his cheerful resignation 
under suffering, " The Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord." Many if 
not a majority of those who are buried in the Catho- 
lic graveyard have been immigrants frem Ireland 
and Germany. Here lie Kehoes, Dugans, McBrides, 
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McCarthys, Fitzpatricks, Hickeys, McCallums, Mc- 
Cabes,. and Sheridan*, along with persons of un- 
doubted German origin. The cross is sculptured on 
most of the headstones, and often it is accompanied 
with the I. H. 8., — Jenu Baminum Salvator. Some of 
the graves are marked with plain wooden crosses, in- 
tended, doubtless, to precede more solid mementoes 
in stone and marble. It was pleasing to note the evi- 
dences of humble affection oyer some of the graves 
that were without stones. These graves were cleared 
all around from weeds and high grass, were sodded 
on the sides, and planted in the middle with beauti- 
ful flowers. Planted by the hands, and watered with 
the tears of pious love and duty, their incense, borne 
on high by the gales of heaven, will be as grateful as 
the proud monument — monumentum art perennitu — 
that rises and flouts the skies by mere human strength 
and skill. 

The site of the Catholic graveyard commands a 
fine prospect. It overlooks the whole town and coun- 
try around it. If planted with trees and furnished 
with benches, it would be a pleasant place for the re- 
ligious to elevate and purify their minds by medita- 
tions among the tombs, or by communion with the 
spirits of departed saints. 

THB GKRMA9 OBAVKTABD 

in former years lay southward or below the town, at 
the distance of a couple of hundred yards from the 
last house on Main Street, the mansion of the Rev. 
Nicholas P. Hacke. Now the town extends down to 
it, and the graveyard is adjoined by a plot, beautified 
with' trees, shrubbery, grass, and fiowera, on which 
stands the handsome and luxurious residence of 
James Woods, Esq. This graveyard was designed as 
the burial-place of the German and English Luth- 
eran'Churches, and the German and English Evan- 
gelical Reformed Churches, although some persons of 
other denominations are interred in it Tbe grave- 
yard is large, nearly level, and is surrounded with a 
handsome fence of palings, with double gate for car- 
riages and horses, and two gates for foot passengers. 
It contains between four and five acres, and is thickly 
covered with grass and other vegetation, except on 
and around newly-made graves. This ground was 
devoted to the custody of the dead before the present 
century commenced. In it are buried old citizens of 
the town and vicinity, whose names are as familiar 
as household words all over Westmoreland County. 
Here lie Drums, Marchands, Stecks, Horbachs, Mech- 
lings; Turneys, Hackes, Wises, Kuhnses, Eisemans, 
and Bierers. Some of the stones at the graves are 
worthy of note on account of their gray and weather- 
beaten age, and others on account of the persons 
whose last mortal resting-place is marked by them. 
Two weather-stained head-stones inform the public 
that Col. Christ. Truby and John Houser are buried 
beneath them, the former having departed this life in 
1802, and the latter in 1804. A heavy, substantial, 



old-fashioned tombstone bears an inscription which 
tells that beneath lie the remains of John Michael 
Steck, who was for fifty years a pastor of the Luth- 
eran Evangelical Church, thirty-eight of which were 
passed in the charge of the German Lutheran con- 
gregation at Greensburg. He died in 1830, at the 
age of seventy-five yean. Another tombstone near 
to it is placed over John Michael's son, Michael J. 
Steck, who died in 1848, having been for eighteen 
years the pastor of his father's German Lutheran 
congregation. The Rev. Michael Eyster, pastor of 
the English Lutheran Church in Greensburg, reposes 
under a stone near to his reverend German brethren. 
They have all gone to a place where there was no 
confusion of tongues, and where there are no different 
languages. Four plain but solid tombstones show 
where lie four Marchands, — Dr. David Marchand, a 
well-known physician, member of Congress and pro- 
thonotary of Westmoreland ; his son Lewis ; another 
son, Albert, twice member of Congress from this dis- 
trict, and one of the best lawyers at the Greensburg 
bar ; and a third son, Dr. Thomas, who was taken 
away in the first flower of manhood. Three head- 
stones mark the spots where lie Augustus Drum, Esq., 
his father and grandfather. Augustus Drum was a 
good writer and speaker, and a highly respectable 
lawyer, who had represented with honesty and ability 
one of the western districts in the State Senate, and 
this district in Congress. His father, Simon Drum, 
was postmaster at Greensburg for nearly half a cen- 
tury, having been appointed by Thomas Jefferson, 
and removed by Zachary Taylor. His grandfather, 
Simon Drum, was one of the oldest residents of 
Greensburg, having kept a tavern on the corner of 
West Pittsburgh and Main Streets during the Whis- 
key Insurrection, years before the borough of Greens- 
burg was incorporated. Here are stones that show 
where lie Jacob Turney, Esq., and John Kuhns, Sr., 
although Jacob Turney, Esq., and John Kuhns, still 
walk in health the streets of Greensburg. 

The war has left its bloody footprints in this grave- 
yard, for handsome stones are erected where each one 
of eight young men has found a soldier's sepulchre. 
Their names are Alexander Everett, Albert Kennedy, 
Jacob C. Porcher, Reuben Shrum, Henry G. Reamer, 
and three persons of the same name, Shuck. There 
are few monuments here. One to the Bierer family is 
about eight or nine feet high, and consists of base, 
pedestal, and a square pillar, which tapers towards the 
top. The pedestal and pillar are of marble. On one 
side of the shaft is the name Bierer, surrounded by a 
wreath of flowers. On one side of the square pedes- 
tal is the following epitaph : " Frederick Bierer, born 
at Winsheim, Kingdom of Wurtemberg, Germany, 
July 27th, 1791 ; died June 7th, 1854, aged 62 years, 
10 months, and 21 days. 1 ' 

It is worthy of notice in the German burial-ground 
that the stones, until of late years, are very plain and 
without eulogistic epitaphs. Although some of the 
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buried persona were men of wealth mnd distinction, 
the former ia not shown on their graves in costly 
sculptures, or the latter announced in the inscrip- 
tions. There ia aome display of wealth and sculp- 
ture and aome panegyric on the stones erected of late 
years, and especially on those of the soldiers' graves. 
This ia pardonable and commendable, for meeting 
with an untimely death in the cause of their country, 
auch posthumous honors assuage the grief of friends 
and incite to deeda of patriotism. 

The German graveyard ia not laid out by visible 
divisions into separate allotments, and there are no 
walke or carriage-roads through it, and only a few 
shrubs and flowers in it It was located and need at 
a time when the country was new, the people poor, 
and when they were forced to attend to the necessi- 
ties of the living rather than the decorations of death. 
Yet it was the labor of these men that laid the foun- 
dations of our present wealth and prosperity. 

THB MASONIC ORDER. 

The first Masonic lodge was No. 64, chartered over 
half a century ago, but which finally eurrendered its 
charter. Some of its members yet live in this neigh- 
borhood. 

KDBOV OOMMAVDEBY, Mo. IS, KNIGHTS TBMPLAB8, 

was inatituted April 11, 1860. Its charter members 
were Zachariah P. Bierer, William 8. Brown, Rich- 
ard Coulter, James K. Hunter, William J. Long, 
William H. Locke, Arnold Lobaugh, Stephen F. 
Northam, B. F. Rose, Samuel Rock, William Robin- 
eon, Chaunoey F. Sargent, David W. Shryock, Wil- 
fiam R. Terry, Robert W. Turney, Joseph R. Weldin, 
Daniel Welty, and Reuben Zimmerman. Ita Past 
Commanders have been installed : 

1880, Rlctori Gonlter; 1SS1, Zeoharlah P. Bierer; 1888, William 8. 
Rim ; 1884, George L. Potto ; 1888, D. W. Arjoek ; 1SS7, Henrj 
EJUering;1888,8earael Book; ISSt, W. W. Logan; 1878, George 
P. Ha*; 1871, Jamee A. Boater ; 1878, Joha Latta ; 1878, Jamea W. 
Wileon; 1874, Clark P. Warden; 1875, Joeepb J. Johneton; 1878, 
Joha H. Hlghhefger; 1877, Robart W. Tnrney; MTS, Joha 8. 
Wetty; 187S, William H. EJlegeneaith ; 18S0, Pridolin Miller; 
1881, Haarj J. Branot. 

The officers in March, 1882, are : 

Oom, H. J. Branot; Gen., J. A. Marehand; O. G, Cyrne H. Stark; 
Trent, George P. Haff; Ben, Clark P. Warden. 

OLIVET COUNCIL, Ho. 13, B. 8. RAND 8. MASTERS, 

was inatituted Dec. 22, 1859. The charter members 
were Zachariah P. Bierer, William 8. Brown, Rich- 
ard Coulter, William J. Long, William R. Terry. 
Ita Past Thrice Illustrious Grand Masters were in- 
stalled as follows : 

1880, Richard Coalter; 1881, W. R. Terry; 1882, W. 8. Browa ; 1868, 
Zachariah P. Bierer; 1884, W. 8. Browa; 1887, Samael Rock ; 1888, 
William Robiaaoa ; 1888, Daniel Welty; 1870, W. W. Logan ; 1871, 
Janus A. Hantar; 1872, John Latta; 1873, C. P. Wardea ; 1874, 
Jamas A. WUeoa; l8?6,Henry Kittening; 1876, John H.Hlgbberger; 
1*77, Robert W. Tnrney; 1878, John 8. Welty, 1880, William H. 
; 1881, H. J. 



The officers in 1882 are : 



! Thrice Dl.O.U^PrMoMa Miller; Dep. nLO.SL.Lerl Porcher; P.O. 
of W., Jamm Baalett; Bee*, Dartd W. Shryock ; Treaty George P. 
He*. 

ORAHIA OHAPTBB, Ho. 198, H. B. A, 

was inatituted June 14, 1869. The charter members 
were William 8. Brown, Richard Coalter, John W. 
Coulter, Jesse Chambers, William J. Long, David L. 
McCullogh, David W. Shryock, Daniel Welty. Its 
I Past High Priests were installed as follows: 

1868. Richard Coalter; 1880, William & Brown; 1881, Daniel Welty; 
1888, Zachariah P. Bierer; 186S, William RoUaeon; 1885, D. W. 
Shryock ; 1888, Samael Rock ; 1887, Henry Retteries: ; 1868, W. W. 
Logan ; 1888, Edward J. Reenaa ; 1870, John Latta ; 1872, Jamej A, 
Heater; 1878, C. P. Warden ; 1874, J. W. Wileon, R W. Tnrney ; 
1878, Joarph Pen rod ; 1878, Baaroel 8. Tnrney ; 1877. John H. Hlgh- 
hcrger; 1878, George P. Hat; PridoUo Miller; 1880, H. J. Branot. 

The officers for 1882 are : 

H. P., John A. Marehand ; R., Cyme N. Stark ; 8cr„ William M. Singer ; 
0. of B\ William B. Haff; P. R, Welty If cCnllongh ; Tyler, Daniel 
Welty ; Sec, DeTidW. Shryock; Treee, Zachariah P. Bierer. 

PHILANTHROPY LODGE, No. 285, A. T. BL, 

waa inatituted Oct 17, 1847. Ita charter members 
were Lebbeus L. Bigelow, James Bell, Alexander 
; Caldwell, David Cook, William A. Cook, William 
Jack, Abraham Klingensmith, Daniel Kiatler, Sr., 
Frederick A. Bohrer, Joseph Stokely, Jacob M. Wise. 
Ita Past Masters hare been : 

1848, Lthhcne L. Bigelow; I860, John Jennings; 1868, Joha Pall wood; 
ISM, L. L. Bigelow; 1868, William 8. Brown ; 1868, Richard Conli 
tar ; 1868, Samael 8. Tnrney; 1880, DarM W. Shryock ; 1861, Daniel 
Welty; ISSt, Xecherlah P. Bierer; 1888, William 8. Brown; 1886, 
Samael Reek; 1868, Jonathan X. Peeae; 1867, Henry Kettering; 
1808, John Latta; 1888, Leri Porcher; 1870, Jamea A. Heater; 
1871, Clark P. Warden; 1878, Joeeph J. Johneton; 1874, John H. 
Highberger ; 1876, Robert W. Tnrney ; 1876, William H. Klingen- 
emith; 1877, Atrial R Brown ; 1878, Pridolln Miller; 1878, Joanna 
Penrod; 1880, Jamea Harnett; 1881, Wileon Baoghman. 

The officers for the jear 1881-82 are : 

W. RL, Wileon Banghmaa; lf,aw. McQrew; J. W, George L. 
Potte; Sec^D. W. Shryock ; Treae^SemnelR Tnrney. 

WKSTMORJELAHD LODGE, Ho, 618, A. T. RL, 

waa instituted Dec. 27, 1872. The charter members 
were Zachariah P. Bierer, Robert 6. Ford, George F. 
Huff, Alexander W. Killgore, William W. Logan, 
John Latta, Christian 8. Overholt, Martin a Over- 
holt, Aaron 8. R. Overholt, Samuel Rock, Daniel F. 
Steck, Jacob Turney. Ita Past Masters have been : 

a 8. Tnrney, Z. P. Bierer, Samnel Rock, John Latta, George P. HaS; 
William W. Logan, George W. Good, William M. Singer, Darid 8. 
Atklneon, Cyme N. Stark, Joha A. Marehand, Welty McCnlkmgh. 

Its officers for 1881-82 are : 

W. M., B. A. Trcanor; 8. W., William A. Haff; J. W., Joha M. Peoplee; 
Sec-, John A. Marehand ; Tree*., Zachariah P. Bierer, who he* held 
this place rince the Inetttntlon of the lodge, 

MASONIC PTJND AND MASONIC TRMPLR. 

The Greensburg Masonic Fund is controlled by five 
trustees, viz.: Zachariah P. Bierer, John H. High- 
berger, Richard Coulter, John 8. Welty, and George 
F. Huff, who are respectively appointed by the five 
foregoing branches of the order. These trustees, as 
the representatives of the fund for the said different 
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, have charge of the "Masonic Temple/' in 
which they mil meet. 

The ceremonies of the laying of the corner-stone, 
which occurred July 6, 1871, are thus described in 
one of the borough newspapers : 

"The Cincinnati Express at 8.40 jlm. brought 
officers of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylrania and 
quite a number of members of the fraternity from 
Johnstown, Indiana, Ligonier, Blaireville, Latrobe, 
and elsewhere. 
•"The Mail from the West had the Great Western 
(who were escorted to the 'Long House' as 
■) and a number of the fraternity 
i and Irwin. 
4 The Grand Lodge was represented by the foUow- 



Lodge; net only Greeaebai 



IWMM 



"aW.aft.EA.IirtirlNjaW.D^a.lL.luniia 

m> W.*m.O,W.,Bofc«rtCfei-k;m.W.Ju.a.W., Chute H. Kt«r 
■tei;B,W.aTwM,H*iriOimH»r;B,W.aS»^Jofc»Tfco«r 
asn; a Ohs*, X F. Mm; G. H, Charles Sohseder; G. SVBl, 8. 
k; O.F.,W.S.nrewu; Deaooaa, O. W.Shiyock, J. A. Hantsr; 
r.J.AitoM;ftT n J.L 



"All of the members of the Masonic fraternity 
present rendesToused at the present hall at eleven 
o'clock, and were formed into procession under the 
direction and guidance of £. H. Turner, Chief Mar- 
shal, with the following aides: Gen. R. G. Drum, Z. 
P. Bierer, G. F. Huff, G F. Warden, W. W. Logan, 
OoL D. & Porter, Oapt J. J. Bierer. 

"The whole procession then mored off, passing 
along some of the principal streets, and were coun- 
termarched by the Kettering House, where they re- 
ceiTed and escorted the Grand Lodge officers to the 
site of the new halL 

M When order was obtained, prayer was made by 
the chaplain, J. F. Jones, and the purpose of the as* 
semblage announced by the Deputy Grand Master, as 
follows: 



tain baring 
obeli be laid ac- 




erwles, we have 



"The committee haying sent a note of invitation, 
desiring the presence of the venerable Alexander 
Johnston, Esq., the oldest Mason known, they received 
his reply regretting his inability, from recent illness, 
to come. 

" The &. W. Grand Master made eloquent allusion 
to the fact, expressing the universal gratification it 
would have afforded every one to have had the vener- 
able brother present, and then directed the B. W. 
Grand Secretary to read his letter, which is as follows : 



, July 3,1*71. 
"lbMi Hurra, Oovwbb, as» Sbbtocb, 

. ••My Dba* llwtWBrTflir Utter of the Stth alt. recced! At 
tlrt tastes* sloes, I hare eeSered a severe attack of sickaess, which 
wDl dearlee meof being ptaaaat at tha laying of tha eornar-atona of tha 
Mamie Han, an also la meet tha hrathraa of Lodge No. Si, over which 
I prisHii far many yearn I pi— an I a— the oldest Meing —bar of 



irg, hat perhaps tha Unttad 
la LowthatatawB Lodge, Ho. 

■y eg otkmi. 
•"Iaamyoanftataraally, 



e74,Oeea«y 



"The R. W.Grand Master then directed theB. W. 
Grand Treasurer to place the articles prepared for 
deposit in the corner-stone, and the B. W. Grand Sec- 
retary to read a list of the articles deposited, via. : 

"Tha Holy] 



Maaalag** (Fa.) Maaoaie Ihgllii, 1STL 
Otrtiaai Hat of tha eaaosrs of tha R. W. Grand 
Uat af eaaosrs of tha M. *. Otaad H. B. A. 
▲at of iacaffpaiatfaa,hy4awa,aad reU of 
ha Qi ssonSejrg Maaoaie raad. 
By-iawa aad roll of eaVore aad members of tha 



Chaptar of Feaaeyreaaee. 



■ of< 

■ of other Qteaaaberg oaVsnl earns. 
Oerttted Uat of State oSfcers of rVaaay treats. 
OartiSad Uat of ecmmtj eSsosra of several oouatles of Feansylranla. 
OarttSad Uat af county earners af Wai 
OartiSad Hat of i 
Copy of BasalTo Legislative Haad-Book. 
Oapiai af tha foUowtag aawapapara: * 
vJalyl, isn. 

• of July », 189ft. 
rBsrufd,Jaly 6,1171. 

fof Aag.ll, ISIS. 
(of July 6,1871. 
Ore-mere Trumeeef Jaly 6, 1ST1. 
JVaaajfrauts Jrgm af July 6, 1STI. 

UaJtedSmtoseeJusofcoisageof lSTl,**.: Gold, fft, SX60, SI ; aflrer> 
Oem^Sftcuu 10 cutsets.; afckeft, 6 cat, S cat, S eat, 1 c 




" The corner-stone was then laid to its place accord- 
ing to the ' ancient usages, customs, and landmarks of 
Freemasonry/ 

" The address by the Grand Master, Robert A. Lam- 
berton, was brief, eloquent, and appropriate. During 
the delivery the vast audience stood spell-bound in 
the glaring sun of the July day, and each one seemed 
to fear he might lose a word or fail to catch a sen* 
tence. There was but one regret, and that found vent 
when the address closed, — it was too short. 

"The audience was unusually large. The entire 
body of our citizens turned out, and many of the fam- 
ilies of the farmers of the neighborhood were present; 
and to these were to be added a large number of vis- 
itors from a distance." 

The following history of the inception of the 
Greensburg Masonic Hall and description of the 
building (from architectural plans, which were 
strictly followed in its erection) are condensed from 
sn article published in the Herald in July, 1871 : 

Aboat tan years since tha four Maaoaie bodice cf Greoanbarg, who had 
hitherto bean compelled to rent ae a hall ftw their aaa each baUdlng 
as beat they could Sad, united In a parpoea looking to eacarlng a band- 
lag of their own at come future day, and organiied a board of trustees, to be 
elected from membere In each, and by the eereral societies reapectirely, 
aggregating Jlre, and were denominated tha traeteee of • G r oo n ebnrg 
Maaoaie Fund.** This board waa made the recelTer, fn a tndl a n , and dJe- 
bursing agent of each respectively. Aa the receipt* of the societies, 
from does, fees, and life memberships, paid Into the treasury of the board, 
began to accumulate, which was not till the close of the war, It waa 
determined to procure aa act of Incorporation, that it might be known 
In law, and so held responsible. . Accordingly the < 
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by act of llyienaciii March tJ,18ST. liwWA^iti 



Early la the year 1SSS the lot oppceJte the HcreM emca, aa Male 
Street, we pot lata —At. — d the t r eo t a oa bw i the p ei t aai i . 

At tWckn of U»lantftecal year of tbb orpnniartoB-^r* Meaaey 
m Jaaeary-the emtrmeet of the Seaeriel coeditioe of tbe M Greree> 
bargMan loir Tmmr prnitti ttii met that the fen* to the tmnry 
oa41o^ol«loa4lMortoclotort«tUM«ot^t*flMtMt. Thetwitbaa 
Hml iieoM from emu, /an, aae* u/c w m m ktnkip* which hud m«iH 
$3300.00 for IB* put three join, A. tracteee frit warranted la at once 
mmmiartng the eractJoa of a eeMable hall, •■< to — fflfw d eg by a 
loos what aAuftttoaal load. aright ba aecemery to am* the prreeat 
erlflaal oatley la ito erection. By act of Aemmbly they procure* 
eathorlty to borrow money at arvee par coot, par aaeem, to aiaai aot 
to ■«»■■ 8loJJSQ, to ba —eared by mortgagi oa tba lot aed beJlelag. 

Tb^ ^ a to paiwltbtl^ii Bi aM i ym^yiaa4 B iaiBi« a ipafto rto apbj B a t 
early la May groan* 1 was broken, an* taa boJhJteg la bow la program of 
erectftee, of wblob wo gtoa taa follow! eg brtof eeecrlptfcm: 

•ft aaaapiai tba entire fraat of taa tot, U% feat, and esteede 91% 
faat la depth, and win ba of toon and brick, tbraa otoriai bbjb above the 
paeimiat. Tba caftor earn Bret ftoar ara l eeneded to ba mated la con- 
■ ■rrtna m a baalaaai bonne. Tba atora laaai. aa tba trot Soar pi o y er, 
i tweafy-two faat eight teehee la width by elghty-fbar faat la 
lacmn,an4Simea *et high la tba atoar. A bell eeree met eix 
e to the earn 
laagtb aa the couth aMa of tba 

01 wfll ba aanlai ap to the Soar of the tbtri 



"Thococoarf cad third ct nri ci wfll bee 
la tba earned atory, wbtob to to ba I 
ba a froet- or beaaaetfe#>reom far atoto 



three, and a nar rac a pttoa ran i farty-twa by tweaty-eae faat, a ball 



-Tba tblri atory wfll have tba 
thirty-one aad a balf aa* alxtaaa faat high, with aato 



faat by 

lebehae. 



[ton 



The entire treat af the buildmg wffl bo itoo^ Irom the i 

olery, the whole eermoanted by a rn a a i ra tol Ira-work, iw 
Jbelght af etsty-twe faat above tba p a t cm in t . Tba dear a 
apeeJage la free* <af wbleb tbara wlU be /ear la aaeb atory) will ba 
inched ut the top. Tba door, end each will ba eottd walmrt. Tba roof 
will be tin. Tba reer doom aad wiadowe will Imve Ira ehntmre, aed 
the whole eaado completely Ira proof ftaai aatoraal onataat Ttoav 
ttre atraatara wfll ba eeoet enbetaatml, tba waUa heriag baaa aaak from 
two to tbraa faat batow tba bottoai af tba eallar, aad here a footing coerce 
eacnnh erne, and the reer eadef tbtrty laebat wlda, torga atoaa. Tba 
ohm colter walls ara carried ap twaaty-oaa laebee thk*, aed the front 
wall thirty-ate laabai thick, tba mala brick walbi bate*; algbtoaa incboa, 
Tba flooring Jomtaar* twelve laebai by two aad a balf thick, raaeblag 
acroai tfea wholo width, aad ara ptocad twalra laebaf apart froai ecatraa. 
Tba roof to a aal alaad by awaa trw a wa , c <a M tra c to d af algbt- by taa4aob 



" -Thaaasaadaaa third atorkawUI babaatod by ataaai, goaorated by 
a bailor aad faraaca in th« baascarat below the ball, and mppliod with 
water ftaai aa eighty-barrel tank, built oboro and immediately under 
the principal atalra, which tank will be tiled from the roof. Aa excel- 
lent well of water la the baeeaieat, arched ©ear, perfectlj encore and 
dean, will eapply drinklag water by pampi to any part of the bnUding. 
« When lairJied it will be the mm* beautiful edifice la town, and will 
be a credit to the place and to the projectora and the committee baring 
ItoaxacottoB ia charge. No peine wUl ba epared to make it a onbatan- 
tlal pabllc atraetare that •hall stand for eeatarice." 

INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD-FBLLOWS. 
ORBXNSBUBG LODGE, Mo. 50, 

waa charterod April 16, 1849. Ita first offioera were : 

H. O, Hugh Artera; T. G„ Lebbene L. Bigelow; 8ec, DaTld Cook; 
Amt. Sec, William Jack ; Trace., Joho Taylor. 

The secretary in 1882is W. C. Loor. 

WBSTIf OBELAVD LODGE, No. M0, 

waa chartered May 21, 1873. Its first officers were : 



V. G , F. X. Sarren; T. Q n i. Arthur Eg*; aee^ A. L. 1 
Sec^ Eire M. Grow; Tr*ea. t G eor g e I. Baft 

The officer* in October term of 1881-82 are: 

V. C Jomph Taylor; T. G„ John A. Bleak ; Sac, Cbrto Krebe; AmL 
Sao, W. F. BolUer; Trent*, George W. ProbeL 

It has thirty-fire members, and meets eTcry Tues- 
day evening at its hall on Main Street 

GBEEXSBUBG ENCAlimErr, No. 141, 

was chartered May 14, 1866. Ita charter members 
and first officers were: 



C. F„ Heary Katterlag; H. P, John M. Smith; S. W, I. A. ] 

J n Levi Cttae; 8^ Wllltom W. Keeaaa; Tra m, Bobert Browa; G, 
F. 8. Book. 

The officers in 1882 are : 

C. P..J. M.rcifly; H.P n Chrle. Krebe; 8. W n Hoary ftOaahy; J. W, 
W. J. Bow ; Scribe, Ja ma h Taylor. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF UHIT1D WORKMEN. 
8T. CLAIB LODGE, No. «, 

was chartered June 21, 1878. The charter members 
were: 



Leri OBae, A. Q. Mnrah, Bobert Browa, EU A. rhmar, J. L. Thiimpana, 
J. R. Tbomaaea, John BL Smith, H. G. Traagar, P. S. Hofmaa, J. 
W. WBrna, Georga W. Bat; Bobert Noa, laebarmh F. Btorar.a H. 
Stork. Otork E. Warden, W. S. Browa, John A. Thaaiar, Hiram A. 



;<^. 



The first officers were: 

F. mU Caleb H. Stark ;BLW., Levi GUm^Q.*., 

Bobert Browa; Bec^ A. G. Mareb; Fla, A. C Traagar; G, Dl A. 
Ftobar; Bee, Zecharlah F. Btorar; O. W, John M. Smith. 

CENTENMIAL LODGE, Ma. W0, 

was chartered March 14, 1876. Ita charter members 
and first officers were: 



F.M. W„J. A.marchaad;BLW n W. H. Eliageenmfth ; G. F n J. W. 
Keejorer ; O, S. A. KHae; Bee, A. W. Etohar; Fta^ A. B. Kabae; 
Bec^ George F. He*; O, F. M. Sarrer; L W,G. L. Oawaaa; a 
W, Arnee Hawk. 

KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 

KEKBGRTIC LODGE, Bo. TS, 

was chartered Feb. 8, 1875. The charter members 
and first officers were : 

P. D, J. A. Harcband; D, J. Arthar Ego; ▼. D, F. M. Sarrer; A. D, 
D. H. Baakln ; Bep^ W. H. BJingenemith ; Amt. Bop, D. J. 
Treaa, F. 8. Haftoaa ; O, John M. Smith ; ft, J. a Bbjgart. 

Other charter members were : 



A. Hooter, George L. Potta, Jamee B. Bobiaaoa, ft Thomaa, A. 
Armbraet, W. Sincely, H. Cope, J. A- Hawk, Jacob ft Taney, ft ft 
Bumbaugh, G. A. Hammer, J. J. Altman, D. F. Beer, George W. 
Crock, Ber. J. F. Cora, J. W. Graff, Daniel Welly, Dr. A. Altera, J. 
ft Smith, a ft Millar, A. ft Browa, W. Welty, Ja ma h Harden, J. 
P. Erane, J. C. Bohrbncher, A. G. Mareb. 

The officers in 1882 are : 

D^Jam«B.Bobineoa; T. D., AmeeTeal; A. D„ ft A. KHae ; R«m«. 
A. Ellleon; Treae, D. A- Deamaa; Fin. Bep~,T. ft Hoffmen; Cbap^ 
A. P. Smith; G^ F. M. Sarrer; G, J. A. Hawk; ft, ft ft Fell. 

It has a membership of ninety-four, and meets 
every Friday evening in I. O. O. F. (Westmoreland) 
Hall. 
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NOBILITY LODGE, No. 8447, 

was chartered April 25, 1881. Its officers for 1882 
are: 

P. D., B*r. 0. B. Di*fcnb*cW; D. f J. J. Wlretng ; Y. D„ P. M. M«oh- 
Hm; AMLD n J. A.SftmpMl; Trra^ 0. H. Stork; Fin. lUm J. P. 
Stotor; B«p., D. P. Klllgorv; Cbap n PrMowa 0. G«j; Gold*, Jeff. 
W. Tajlor; Gnaidlan, 8. P. B*k«r; &, John H. HlgbborRor; Trao- 
ttM, B«t. 0. B. Dtefftnbacher, J. 8. Moorhen*, John H. Hlg bbergM-. 

It bas twenty-nine members, and meets every Tues- 
day evening. 

ROYAL ARCANUM. 
GBUN8BUBG COUNCIL, No. 44, 

was chartered May 8, 1880, but was instituted Jan. 14, 
1878. The charter members were J. Arthur Ege, W. 
F. Holtcer, George W. Probst, Israel Glunt, S. P. Hill, 
Isaac P. Allshouse, Thomas H. Truzell, Irvin Walt- 
hour, D. H. Rankin, George F. Huff, Joseph 8. Bees, 
F. M. Sarver, F. P. Goodlin, John C. Felger, John 
Porter, Lewis Walthour, Pearson Wendell, Bennett 
Bask, James B. Robinson, A. W. Jones, William J. 
Bow, Jeremiah Gongware, John M. Peifly, D. A. 
Arters, Hezekiah Gongware. Its officers for 1882 
are: 

Btgwit, J. J. JohMton ; V. B., Otlob H. Stark; 0., Bonnet* Beet; P. B, 
H.J.Brart;8ee^8.H.BeJeton;0ok,8.S.PeIl; Chep., P. P. Good- 
Ha; GoanL, Tbomee A. Tnuoll; Treee^ D. N. Denmu; O n Her- 



It has ninety-six members, and meets every Mon- 
day evening. 

CH08BN FRIENDS. 
PBOTBOTIOH COUNCIL, No. 12, 

meets every Thursday evening. It has a membership 
of one hundred and twelve. Its officers for 1882 are : 

a 0., George W. Probst; V. 0., M. P. Houseman ; Prol, W. H. Manning; 
P. 0. O, A. W. Jonos; 0. M., John Kfeher; W., 8. 8. Poeter; Boo., 
J.'S. Welfhoar; Aert. Sec., W. a Loor; Treaty a H. Stork; I. &, 
Honnan Hamuli; 0. &, William Geeeler. 

A. 0. K. OP M. C. 
WBBTMOBBLAND CASTLE, No. 6*. 

was chartered Oct 16, 1878, and was in operation 
several years, but is now dormant 

BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 
THE BABCLAT BANK 

was established in 1854, by Thomas J. Barclay. Its 
present proprietors are Wilson Baughman, president; 
John Barclay Keenan, cashier ; and John Barclay. 

THE UNION DEPOSIT BANK 

was organized June, 1870, with David Teniman and 
John Walker, proprietors, the latter being cashier. 
Its first place of business was on Ottoman Street, and 
since then on Main. 

THE MERCHANTS' AND PABMKB8* NATIONAL BANK 

was organized Sept 7, 1881, and opened for business 
October 24th following. Its charter number is 2562. 
Its paid-up capital is $150,000, and authorized, $300,- 
000. The directors are Lewis Trauger, president; 
W. H. Markle, vice-president; H. C. Boyd, J. A. 
Marchand, M. G. Blank, J. D. Miller, W. Anderson, 



E. F. Houseman, Joseph W. Steel, T. H. Brinker, 
T. H. Irwin ; and Cashier, D. W. Shryock. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

was established in 1881, with a capital of $100,000. 
Its charter number is 2558. The directors are Rich- 
ard Coulter, president; John Zimmerman, cashier; 
Henry Welty, James C. Clarke, George F. Huff, Bob- 
ert Pitcairn, William A. Huff. 

THE GREEK8BUBG BANKING COMPANY 

has its place of business at No. 15 South Main Street 
Its proprietors are James C. Clarke, Richard Coulter, 
and George F. Huff, the latter being cashier. 

CHURCHES. 
PIB8T REFORMED CHURCH. 

Before there were any churches in Greensburg, or 
before the town itself was laid out or built, the Ger- 
man families in and around its site worshiped three 
miles southwest, at the old Harrold Church. But 
when a number of these people had found homes and 
built for themselves houses in the new town, a place 
for holding worship was also needed. This being 
determined upon, a piece of ground, a town lot and 
a half, situate on the main street, at the southerly 
part of the town, was purchased from Michael Truby 
and Peter Miller, as the site for a church, to be held 
in union between the Lutherans and Reformed. The 
consideration paid was £4, and for a like sum a 
parcel of ground farther down same street was bought 
for a graveyard.. Where now stands the parsonage 
was the original lot, on which, a large building of 
hewn logs, was erected the Union Church. 

On April 22, 1796, the first communion was held by 
its first pastor, Rev. John William Weber, when the 
following members partook of the sacrament : Simon 
Drum, John Turney, Jacob Barnhart, Jacob Buergy, 
William Barnhart, Daniel Turney, Michael Truby, 
Peter Barnhart, and Daniel Turney, Susanna Drum, 
Anna Barnhart, Magdalena Huber, Catherine Mec ti- 
ling, Maria Myers, Anna Maria Walter, Catherine 
Silvis, Susanna Turney, Elisabeth Sourer, and Elis- 
abeth Barnhart. Through the church-door at its 
gable end the devout worshipers used to enter, and 
then within devoutly sit on its rude benches or sing 
praises from the open front gallery, and hear the 
word read or expounded from the altar. There were 
no stoves or heaters, not even chimneys or flues, — not 
even a pulpit was there as yet. In cold weather 
worship was held in private dwellings or in the old 
court-house. Another lot and a half adjoining that 
on which the first church stood was bought May 15, 
1815, from Mr. Ehrenfreidt for three hundred dollars, 
on which the present brick church was built Its 
corn er-8 tone was laid the same year, but the scarcity 
of brick prevented its walls being raised above the 
first windows. It was completed in the summer of 
1819, when Bev. Henry Gerhart, of Bedford, preached 
the dedication sermon. The building committee were 
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Henry Welty and Simon Dram, Reformed; and 
Jacob Turney and Andrew Crissinger, Lutherans. 
Its cost was about six thousand dollars, a very large 
sum for those days, and it entailed a big debt. To 
relieve the congregation from the pressure of this 
burden the corner lot, with the building thereon, was 
sold in 1822, and was bought for a parsonage by the 
fire Reformed congregations composing the Greens- 
burg charge for four hundred and sixty-one dollars. 
In 1867 the ceiling was renewed, a new pulpit and 
altar-railing put up, the house repainted, and carpets 
and mats laid down. In 1878 a new roof and cornice 
were put on and the steeple repainted, and through 
the liberality of 8amuel B. Haines the church grounds 
neatly inclosed. The present iron fence was put up 
in 1861. In 1845 the pipe-organ was built by Stark 
6 Minehart at a cost of nine hundred dollars. It was 
quite an event in those days for any Protestant Church 
of these parts to introduce an organ. Some opposi- 
tion was at first made to the project even among the 
members 'of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, 
fney were surrounded by influences entirely hostile 
to such use of instruments,, which, it was charged, 
worshiped God by machinery. In a Presbyterian 
Church where a bass viol had been smuggled or foisted 
into the choir, the old dominie startled the worshipers 
by calling upon them to " feddle and sing" the psalm. 
Some of the members, like the late Jacob Buerger, 
the Blancks, and others, helped to silence the opposi- 
tion and overcome and subdue the prejudices against 
it. So that still by some derided and scouted as the 
"old Dutch organ/ 1 it was finally accepted by the 
majority, and proved itself a power for good in the 
services. John Springer was for twenty years the 
organist and German school-master, and was suc- 
ceeded in playing the organ and training the choir in 
1866 by -Joseph Huber. The Germans at an early 
day owned in Oreensburg a lot, on which a school- 
house was built. In it an old Revolutionary soldier, 
the father of Frederick Scheibler, taught school. 
Jacob Buerger, one of the original members of the 
church, left by his will four thousand five hundred 
and sixty dollars, the interest on half of it to go for 
church purposes, and the other part towards the sup- 
port of a German school. This trust was first ad- 
ministered by John Euhns and Simon Drum, trustees, 
then principally by Jacob Kiehl for twenty-one years, 
and since by Josiah Mechling and Samuel Truxal. 
The original graveyard was enlarged by two acres 
purchased of the heirs of the late John Bierer for 
three hundred and forty -one dollars. 

Until about 1875 services were held exclusively in 
the German language, now they are mixed, thus pro- 
viding for both tongues. Rev. John William Weber 
was succeeded as pastor by Rev. Henry Habliston in 
1816, who was followed in 1819 by Rev. Nicholas P. 
Hacke, D.D. The tatter's ministerial colleagues in 
Greensburg on the Lutheran side were Rev. John 
Michael Stock, who after serving his congregation 



thirty-eight years died at his post in 1880. He was 
followed by his son, Rev. Michael Steck, until his 
death in 1848. His successor was Rev. Jonas Mech- 
ling until his decease. in 1868, who was followed by 
Revs. A. J. Brugle and IJnoch Smith. The Reformed 
parsonage is on a part of the lot originally held by the 
two churches, and was specially purchased for a par- 
sonage in 1822 as before detailed. This was the first 
Reformed parsonage in Western Pennsylvania. 

SBOOVD BJEfOBMKD CHUBCH. 

Feeling the necessity for English services, a number 
of the members of the First Church petitioned the 
Synod of Ohio in 1844 to grant the organization of 
an English congregation, to be known as the Second 
Reformed Church. The request was allowed, and 
Rev. S. N. Callender, of the theological seminary at 
Mercersburg, Pa., was invited to become the pastor' 
in 1845. On arriving here to accept the call he 
concluded the step premature and declined to re- 
main. In 1848 another effort was made to obtain 
an English pastor by a meeting held at the house of 
Simon Cort, of which Daniel Kiehl was president 
and Reuben Shram secretary. In January, 1849, the 
First Church gave consent for the organization of the 
second congregation, Classis having previously ap- 
proved the movement, as the Ohio Synod had done 
nearly five years before. About the same time Rev. 
Samuel H. Giesy, who a few months before had ac- 
cepted a call to the St. James* Church, near Salina, 
consented to labor here and organize the new congre- 
gation. The organization was made Sept. 80, 1849, 
with the following members: Daniel Kiehl, Mar- 
garet Kiehl, Anna Maria Kiehl, Leonard Kunkle, 
Simon Cort, William J. Wells, Jacob Reamer, Jr., 
Reuben Shrum, Matilda Shrum, John Kiehl, Sophia 
Kiehl, David J. Wells, Christiana Wells, William 
Cort, Eli Kiehl, Maria Kiehl, Lucian Cort, Rebecca 
Wible, and Samuel Kelly. 

Oh Feb. 6, 1851, it was resolved to erect the present 
church edifice. It was completed in the mil of the 
same year, and dedicated Jan. 16, 1852, by the 
pastor, assisted by Rev. S. H. Reid, of Huntingdon 
County. The building committee consisted of John 
Barnhart (who with his family had by this time united 
with the congregation), Daniel Kiehl, and David J. 
Wells. The subscription-paper was headed by Daniel 
Kiehl with $400, followed by John Barnhart with 
$325, Simon Cort, $330, John Kiehl, $120, Joseph 
Cort, $80, and twenty on down to $5. Many of the citi- 
zens of the town gave in sums of $50 down to $5, among 
whom were Hon. Joseph A. Kuhns, Gen. H. D. Fos- 
ter, Hon. Edgar Cowan, Henry Welty, Esq., and 
about fifty others. 

Rev. Mr. Giesy resigned July,' 1855, to accept a call 
to Hagerstown, Md., and Jan. 1, 1856, was succeeded 
by Rev. T. G. Apple, then of Easton, Pa. He con- 
tinued to April 1, 1857, and was followed the next 
month by Rev. L. H. Kefauver, of Adams County. 
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His pastorate continued three years and nine months. 
On April 1, 1862, Bey. H. W. Super became pastor, 
and this congregation, with those at Seanor Church 
and Irwin, was constituted one charge. He resigned 
in April, I860, and was followed in January, 1866, by 
Bev. George H. Johnston, who served one year. His 
successor, Bey. T. J. Barkley, remained three years 
and four months, May 1, 1870, when he accepted a 
call to Grace Church, Pittsburgh. Bey. John W. 
Love's pastorate began Nov. 17, 1870. 

This congregation has furnished for the ranks of the 
active ministry three efficient and successful preachers, 
—Bevs. Cyrus Cort, Henry F. Keener, and Henry D. 
Darbarker, — all of whom were confirmed here. An- 
other one of its founders is Bev. Professor Lucian 
Cort, a distinguished laborer in the cause of Christian 
female education. 

DOITS ■VAHGELIOAL LUTHXBAH CONGREGATION. 

In the autumn of 1847, Bev. Michael J. Steck, 
pastor of the German Lutheran congregation of 
Greensburg, made arrangements for regular English 
services to be held for the time being in the German 
Church. In order to carry out the purpose of Rev. M. 
J. Steck an English Lutheran minister was called, in 
the person of Bev. John Bugan, to take charge of 
this new enterprise in Greensburg, and also to assist 
Bev. Steck in other parts of his extensive field. 

Services were held regularly every alternate Sab- 
bath, with very fair prospects of soon organising an 
English Lutheran congregation. These services were 
conducted for a short time In the German Church, 
but as soon as it became known that it was the pur- 
pose to organize an English congregation the use of 
the German Church was denied, on the plea that an 
English congregation could not be allowed to be 
formed in a German Church. 

When our German Lutheran fathers closed their 
church against their own children because they were 
English the use of the Episcopal Church was obtained 
for a short time, and when that could no longer be 
had, through the kindness of the commissioners the 
use of the court-house was granted. 

After all necessary preliminary arrangements had 
been made an English Lutheran congregation was 
organized on the 16th of January, 1848, under the title 
of Zion's Evangelical Lutheran Church of Greens- 
burg, with forty members, Rev. John Rugan, pastor, 
and the church council was constituted as follows: 
Elders, Daniel Welty and Martin Hartzell ; Deacons, 
Daniel Eistler and Henry K. Welty ; Trustees, Sam- 
uel Hoffman and Peter Bummel. 

Bev. Bugan continued to serve this new congrega- 
tion with fidelity and success till the autumn of 1848. 
On the 1st of October he resigned this congregation 
and accepted a call from St. James 9 and Salem, and 
the Rev. Michael Eyster*, of Greencastle, Pa., became 
pastor of Zion's Church, Greensburg, and Trinity 
Church, Adamsburg. The services were held in the 



court-house till the fall of 1848, when the old Presby- 
terian Church was leased, in which services were held 
till the autumn of 1851, when the congregation com- 
pleted and dedicated their own house of worship. 

A movement to build a new church was commenced 
in the fall of 1850. Committees were appointed to 
secure a suitable lot and raise the necessary funds 
for this purpose. 

The committee on securing a lot reported that Mr. 
John Euhns offered a lot on the corner of Junction 
and Second Streets, which was thankfully accepted. 
The committee on finance also made a favorable re- 
port, and measures were taken to proceed with the 
work of church building without delay. 

A plan was proposed and adopted, and the follow- 
ing-named persons were appointed as building com- 
mittee, viz. : Messrs. John Kuhns, T. J. Cope, Lewis 
.Trauger, Daniel Eistler, and John Bortz. 

On the 1st of February, 1851, the contract for 
building the church was let to Mr. Philip Walthour, 
for the sum of $2800. 

The work of building, which was commenced early 
in the spring, was vigorously and successfully prose- 
cuted during the summer until the fall of the same 
year, when the church was completed, and it was 
dedicated to the worship of God on the 21st of No- 
vember, 1851. Rev. Michael Eyster, the pastor, was 
assisted -on this occasion by Revs. W. A. Passavant 
and W. L, Emery. 

The dimensions of the church were forty-five by 
sixty-five feet, with basement and gallery, neatly 
finished and comfortably furnished. 
- Under the faithful ministry of Bev. M. Eyster the 
congregation enjoyed an increasing measure of pros- 
perity in their new church; the membership was 
doubled in less than five years, but in August, 1858, 
the ministry of this devoted man was suddenly ended 
by death. 

His death fell like a great calamity on' the congre- 
gation, and it suffered a vacancy of some months, as 
the minds of the people could not at once unite on 
a successor to their lamented and highly-esteemed 
pastor. 

In April, 1854, Bev. Milton Valentine, now Dr. 
Valentine, of Pennsylvania College, became pastor 
of this congregation, and continued to labor in this 
field for one year. Though he was very faithful and 
diligent, he was not able during his short ministry to 
do more than repair the loss sustained by the va- 
cancy that followed the death of Bev. Eyster, 

The resignation of Bev. M. Valentine was again 
followed by a vacancy of four months, during which 
the congregation was supplied by Bev. A. H. Waters. 

In August, 1855, Rev. W. F. Ulery became pastor 
of this congregation, and continued to labor with a 
good degree of success for eight years. During his 
ministry one hundred and seventy persons were 
added to the membership; loss by death and re- 
moval, sixty-five ; leaving the membership one nun- 
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dred and seventy, double what it was when his 
ministry commenced. 

Immediately after his resignation, Rev. Daniel 
Garver, of Canton, Ohio, was elected as his successor, 
who entered on his duties on the 1st of October, 1863. 
He labored faithfully and successfully at his calling 
until the 6th of September, 1865, when the Master 
called him home to his reward. During his short 
ministry twenty-two persons were received into the 
fellowship of the congregation. After his death there 
was a vacancy of four months. 

On the 1st of January, 1866, Rev. J. K. Plitt be- 
came pastor of this church, and continued to labor 
faithfully in this field till July, 1878. During his 
ministry one hundred and nineteen persons were 
received into the communion of the congregation, 
leaving the communicant membership at his resigna- 
tion two hundred and forty. After his removal there 
was a vacancy of ten months. 

On the 6th of May, 1874, Rev. A. H. Bartholomew 
commenced his ministry in this congregation, and 
continued until October, 1876. During his brief 
ministry forty persons were added to the membership 
of the congregation. 

After the resignation of Rev. Bartholomew there 
was a vacancy of nine months, when Rev. W. F. Ulery 
was called to be the pastor. 

On the 8th of March, 1877, a severe dispensation 
befell the congregation in the loss of their church by 
fire. 

A movement was inaugurated at once to build a 
new church. A committee was appointed to raise 
funds for this purpose, and on the 10th of May the fol- 
lowing-named persons were appointed as a building 
committee : Messrs. Lewis Trauger, C. H. Stark, Jos. 
Bowman, George F. Huff, Z. P. Bierer, John Eoser, 
and Lewis Walthour. On the 6th of June, Drum & 
Steen, architects, of Pittsburgh, were employed to 
prepare plans, which were submitted to the com- 
mittee and unanimously adopted on the 17th of July. 

On the 6th of August work was commenced at the 
foundation, and by the 18th, Hammer & Kemp, con- 
tractors, commenced the stone-work. 

The work progressed very satisfactorily, and on the 
24th of September, 1877, the stone- and brick- work of 
the basement was completed; the corner-stone was 
also laid with appropriate services in the presence of 
a large congregation. The pastor, W. T. Ulery, was 
assisted by Revs. Samuel Laird, V. B. Christy, and J. 
S. Fink. The work progressed steadily, and by the 
middle of the following November the church was 
put under roof and the. tower completed. 

In the spring of 1878 the work was resumed, and 
by the 1st of September the lecture-room was com- 
pleted suitable for a place of divine worship. It was 
used for this purpose until the auditorium was com- 
pleted. On the 1st of August, 1879, when the entire 
church was finished in all its parts and handsomely 
furnished, it was solemnly set apart to the worship of 



God. This was an occasion of great interest to the 
congregation. The pastor was assisted by Revs. Jos. 
A. 8eiss, D.D., and 8amuel Laird, of Philadelphia. 

The entire cost of the church was thirteen thousand 
dollars, which has all been paid. 

The membership of the congregation is now three 
hundred and twenty. One hundred have been added 
under the present pastor, and the prospects of the 
congregation are very encouraging. 

GRinrSBUSO fbisbttkbiak ohubch. 

Greensburg asked suppfies April 15, 1788, and was 
organised as a congregation May, 1789. On Oct 28, 
1800, it obtained as a stated supply Rev. John Black, 
and retained him until his death in April, 1802. 
Rev. William Speer was called as pastor April 19, 
1808, for half-time, and was installed June 29th fol- 
lowing. On* April 7, 1829, he was released from 
Greensburg, as from Unity, on the ground of declin- 
ing health, and on the 26th of the same died. Just 
a year after his resignation his successor, Rev. Robert 
Henry, was ordained and installed. During his pas- 
torate he married an accomplished lady, sister of Hon. 
James Buchanan, afterwards President of the United 
States. Nine years and two days after his ordination, 
in the very prime of his life, ardor of his aspirations, 
and full flush of his hopes, he went up to dwell where 
youth never declines into age. After a protracted 
vacancy of two and a half years he was succeeded 
by Rev. James I. Brownson, who, at Mount Pleasant, 
was ordained and for half-time installed, Nov. 26, 
1841, at Greensburg, where Revs. Samuel Wilson 
preached, W. H. Gillett charged the pastor, and A. 
McOandless the people. For more than seven years 
he filled the charge with acceptance, and resigned 
Jan. 16, 1849, to enter a still more distinguished career 
at Washington, Pa., partly as college president, but 
chiefly as pastor. 

In the whole charge he was succeeded by Rev. W. 
D. Moore, installed Oct. 2, 1849, when Revs. P. H. 
Jacobs preached, R. Stevenson charged the pastor, 
and J. B. McKee the people. Two years afterwards 
all his time was given to this congregation, and June 
14, 1858, he resigned. He was an eminent scientist. 
He went to Mississippi, and was there at the out- 
break of the civil war. Finding his way back to 
Pennsylvania, he exchanged the ministerial for the 
legal profession, and became a very popular and suc- 
cessful lawyer at the bar of Pittsburgh, his native 
place. April 9, 1864, he was briefly succeeded by 
Rev. David Kennedy, who was dismissed Aug. 1, 
1855. 

Rev. Joseph Smith, D.D., author of "Old Red- 
stone" and " Jefferson College," succeeded Rev. Mr. 
Kennedy. He was installed April 9, 1856, when 
Rev. Drs. A. G. Fairchilds preached and Samuel 
Wilson gave the charge. In his pastorate, at the re- 
quest of himself and the church, they were trans- 
ferred from Redstone to . Blairsville Presbytery by 
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the 8ynod of Pittsburgh, October, 1858. Under the 
pressure of age and growing infirmity he resigned 
Oct 8, 1865, and was gathered to his fathers Dec. 4, 
1868. Rev. W. H. Oill was ordained and installed 
Jane 26, 1867, when Revs, 8. J.Niccolls, of St. Louis, 
preached, J. R. Hughes charged the pastor, and D. 
Harbison the people. April 26, 1870, he resigned the 
charge, and after a brief pastorate at 8l Joseph, Mo., 
became pastor of the Central Church of Allegheny. 
His successor here was Rev. W. Wallace Moorhead, 
installed May 18, 1871, when Dr. Hill preached, Revs. 
J. A. Marshall charged the pastor, and J. D. Moor- 
head the people. 

Among the veteran elders of this church were Ran- 
dall McLaughlin and John Armstrong, Sr. It has 
had one stated supply and nine pastors, but has never 
raised a minister. Its parsonage was completed in 
1874. Dr. James Postlethwaite, an eminent physi- 
cian, and in later life an eminent Christian, declined 
the eldership, but wrote largely and with great zest 
about the principles of the holy religion. 

In 1803, Judge William Jack gave one hundred 
and thirty perches for the erection of a house of 
worship. Sixty feet square of this ground was set 
apart for the building, and the remainder for a burial- 
ground. On this lot the old Presbyterian Church was 
built, and the new one was erected on South Main 
Street 

CHRIST mOTOTAMT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The first Episcopalian services in Greensburg were 
held in 1818 by Rev. Taylor, rector of Round Church 
in Pittsburgh, in the old court-house, after which 
the congregation was organized; in 1821 incorporated. 
In 1828 a brick edifice was erected on Church Street 
(now Maple Avenue). The present church building 
was erected on a lot donated by Judge William Jack. 
Its corner-stone was laid by Bishop Potter Sept 1, 
1852, and it was consecrated May 3, 1854. Of the 
first class to whom the sacrament was administered 
by Bishop White in the old church there are but three 
survivors,— Hon. Joseph H. Kuhns, Mrs. Judge Car- 
penter, and Miss Hannah Fleeger. After services by 
Rev. Taylor, Bishop John H. Hopkins, then a rector 
in Pittsburgh, preached occasionally. Subsequently 
Rev. David C. Page, also of Pittsburgh, held services 
occasionally. 

The rectors have been in the following order : 1830, 
Lanson K. Brunot, J. L. Harrison, S. C. Freeman, 
J. J. Kerr; 1839-40, J. L. Harrison ; 1841-42, Joseph 
Adderly; 1848, Bruce Batcheller; 1850, William H. 
Paddock; 1855, Fayette Derlin ; 1857, Henry C. Pot- 
ter; 1861, A. Flaridus Steele ; 1866, George Slattery ; 
1878, C. C. Parker; 1872, George C. Rafter; 1876, 
Rev. O'Connell ; 1877, J. Y. Protheroe ; 1881, Joseph 
Bernard Jennings. 

The last named served as rector from June 1, 1881, 
to April 1, 1882, when he accepted a call to New York 
City. During the rectorship of Rev. William H. Pad- 
dock two other congregations were organized, viz. : " St. 



John's," at Latrobe, Sept. 17, 1852, and " Christ," in 
Indiana County, Ma? 6, 1853, both in this parish. 
In 1853 the vestrymen were Alexander Johnston, 
Henry Burns, William Johnston, Edward Smith, 
James J. Miley, HughJKells, and Samuel Elder. 

UNITED PBE8BYTEBIAN CHURCH. 

In response to a petition to the A. R. P. Presbytery 
of Blairsville, presented by H. M. Jamison, of Greens- 
burg, Rev. Jonathan G. Fulton preached June 3, 1855. 
In 1857 an application was made to the Presbytery 
for an organization, which was granted, and Rev. 
Fullerton organized the congregation September 19th 
of that year. Twenty-six members were enrolled 
from the A. P., A. R. P., and R. P. (N. S.) Church. 
The following three elders were elected: William 
McCall, Joseph Greer, and H. M. Jamison. There are 
still three members in the congregation who assisted in 
its organization, — Elizabeth Greer, Elizabeth Welsh, 
and' Mary A. Lyon. 

In 1859 this church united with the congregation 
of New Alexandria in making a call for Rev. W. L. 
McConnell, but did not succeed in getting him as a 
pastor. It was then united with the Latrobe pastoral 
charge. In 1861 it was reorganized, and W. H. Barr 
and Gordon M. Lyon elected elders. Mr. Fulton 
preached here occasionally up to his death, April 17, 
1870. Rev. John A. Nelson, in 1871, was the stated 
supply for half-time for three months. On April 1, 
1872, Rev. F. A. Hutchinson came to labor, and con- 
tinued till July. 

On Sept 19, 1872, it was reorganized by the election 
of John Ludwick and John D. Gill as elders. Rev. 
J. Buff Jackson was installed pastor of this and La- 
trobe Church April 8, 1873. Up to this time its 
preaching had been held in various houses of worship. 
Mr. Jackson resigned his pastorate Dec. 21, 1875. 
The present pastor, Rev. Josiah Stevenson, began his 
labors Jan. 1, 1878. 

On Jan. 1, 1880, the following building committee 
were appointed to erect a church edifice : J. C. Clarke, 
J. D. Gill, J. M. Steele, H. Loughrey, and Rev. Josiah 
Stevenson. The building erected was a brick, sixty- 
six by thirty-nine feet, Gothic finish, which cost about 
$5000. It was dedicated June 20, 1881, with sermons 
and addresses, etc., by Revs. Kelso, of McEeesport ; 
McBride, of Laurel Hill ; R. B. Taggart, of Mount 
Pleasant ; A. G. Wallace, of New Brighton ; Jackson, 
of Elderton; J. W. Love; A. D. McCarrell, of Wil- 
kinsburg; and the pastor, Mr. Stevenson. It then 
had fifty-two members, and its Sunday-school roll 
showed sixty scholars and nine teachers. 

UNITED BRETHREN IK CHRIST CHURCH. 

Before 1857 this denomination had occasional 
preaching in Greensburg, but in that year the con- 
gregation was organized. The original nine mem- 
bers were Joseph Gross and wife, Joseph Walters, 
Mrs. Daniel Reamer, John L. Holmes and wife, A. 
G. Marsh and wife, and Mr. Crooks. The first edifice 
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was erected that year on a lot nearly opposite the 
p r es en t building, and was a brick structure thirty- 
eight by fifty-two feet The building committee were 
John L. Holmes, E. M. Gross, Rev. J. Metzgar, D. 
8. Atkinson, J. L. Davidson, Jacob Mensch, John 
tkough, Daniel Reamer, and Pearson Wendell. This 
was burned July 22, 1879, by Daniel 8mithson, an 
incendiary, now in the penitentiary, to which he was 
committed for this crime. The second and present 
edifice was dedicated Oct. 10, 1881. It cost some twelve 
thousand dollars, while its predecessor was built for 
two thousand seven hundred dollars, exclusive of the 
lot This church was organised under the auspices 
of Rev. J. B. Resler, who had preached here occa- 
sionally. The pastors have been Revs. Riley, WUliam 
B. Dick, D. Speck, W. A. Keesley, L. B. Leassure, D. 
Speck (second time), W. B. Dick (second time), A. 
J. Hartsock, E. B. Eephart (now bishop), & & Ka- 
naga, David Shearer, O. A. Funkhouser, George 
Keister, T. BL Kohr, W. A. Ramsey, James C. 
8hearer, F. Fisher, and R. L. Jones. 

At the dedication of the first church in October, 
1857, Bishop Glossbrenner officiated. The present 
membership is one hundred and forty-two. The su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school is Bennett Rank, 
whose predecessor for twelve years was D. 8. Atkin- 
son. The trustees are John L. Holmes, president; 
J. L. Davidson, secretary ; Bennett Bask, treasurer; 
8amuel Fox, Daniel Reamer, stewards; Daniel Rea- 
mer, J. L. Davidson, class-leaders; Samuel Fox, S. 
K. Henrie. The church is now erecting a neat par- 
sonage. 

OTHKB cHuncmn. 

For sketches of the Lutheran, the Methodist Epis- 
copal, and the Roman Catholic Churches of Greens- 
burg, see the chapter on the "Religious History/' 
they beina; inserted there on account of their intimate 
connection with their denominational history in the 

county. 

INCORPORATION AND OFFICERS. 

Greensburg borough was incorporated Feb. 9, 1799, 
but the first ordinances were not passed until 181 1. 1 
Up to the year 1858 the corporation minote-booka are 
lost, and before that time we can give only partial 
lists of officers as gathered from the ordinance records. 
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Chief Bargnfa, laobarlab P. Merer; naifem, Jacob Tnrnay ; Aerietaat 
Bi iyn , P. S. Kabaa, flaary Longhry, Jeaaph Tlpaoaa; Clark, 
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THl JACK FAMILY. 

William Jack came from Ireland and settled in and 
abont Greensburg prior to the burning of Hannastown, 
July 13, 1782, in which his brother Matthew figured 
conspicuously. Their father, 8amuel Jack, died Hay 
8, 1818, aged eighty-two years. William Jack do- 
nated one hundred and thirty perches of land in 
Greensburg, on which the first Presbyterian Church 
was'erected and its grareyard laid out, — now part of 
St Clair Cemetery*. He died Feb. 7, 1821, aged 
sixty-nine, and his wife, Margaret, May 8, 1818, aged 
sixty-three. They had four sons — Wilson, Henry, 
Matthew, and William — and one daughter, Margaret, 
who married John Cost, and her daughter, Margaret, 
married John Shoenberger, an iron king of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Wilson Jack died Oct 29, 1852, aged sixty-one; 
Henry Jack died Jan. 21, 1887, aged fifty-one; Mat- 
thew Jack died Not. 20, 1848, aged sixty-five. The 
above three never married, and their estate mainly 
went to their brother. Hon. William Jack, the latter, 
married Harriet Eason, of Cambria County, by whom 
he had the following children: William, . Matthew, 
Maggie, married to Walter Katta; Libbie, married 
to Judge James M. Latta ; Emma, married to Frank 
8mith, chief engineer of Atlantic and Pacific Bail- 
road ; and Nancy Wilson, married to John F. Went 
ling, Esq. Of these, Matthew is dead, and William 
lives at the old Jack mansion in East Greensburg, on 
sixty acres of the original Jack homestead Hon. Wil- 
liam Jack was born July 29, 1788, and died Feb. 28, 
1850. His widow subsequently married Hon. Joseph 
H. Kuhns, and died Jan. 20, 1879. The Jack family 
were very early and actively associated with the his- 
tory of the county, snd prominent factors in its an- 
nals for three-quarters of a century, and its descend- 
ants are honorably connected with other leading pio- 
neer families. 
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DR. DAVID MAECHAND AND HIS FAMILY. 

Nearly a century ago, Dr. David Marchand, the 
grandsire of the Marchand* now residing in thu 
county, settled on Bewickley Creek, about six miles 
southwest of Greensburg. 

Dr. David Marchand was of French descent; his 
lather was a Huguenot who fled from France by 
reason of religious persecution and settled during 
the Indian wars in Lancaster County, Pa. 

He was a physician and surgeon of eminent ability. 
He practiced in this and adjoining counties, and 
owing to the great number of patients that applied to 
him at his office he established a hospital near his 
home, to which many persons resorted. 

He died many years ago, and his remains sleep in 
the cemetery of Brush Church, of which he was a 
liberal supporter. He had seven children, three sons 
and four daughters. The latter were all married and 
settled in this county, of whom Elizabeth, the young- 
est, was the wife of the late John Kuhns, and was the 
mother of the late Jacob Kuhns, lather of Mrs. 8. P. 
Marchand, and Daniel Kuhns and the Hon. Joseph 
H. Kuhns. 

The sons were Daniel, David, and Lewis, all phy- 
sicians, and all eminent in their profession ; and their 
distinguished ability, and that of their lather, con- 
nected the name of Marchand in a most prominent 
manner with the medical profession in that early day. 

Dr. Daniel Marchand settled in Fayette County, 
and was the lather of Dr. B. Bush Marchand, who is 
well and favorably known in thir county. Many re- 
member him for his valuable services, and bless his 
memory for his disinterested love. He practiced 
medicine from a love to his profession and from a de- 
sire to do good to suffering humanity. 

Dr. Lewis Marchand was the father of 8amuel 
Marchand, M.D., who was for a number of years asso- 
ciated with Dr. Bush Marchand, and was a man of 
ability and skill in his profession. He entered the 
army during the late war. Having been wounded and 
taken prisoner, be died in Libby Prison, and was 
buried in a soldier's grave. 

Hon. David Marchand, M.D., the progenitor of the 
Greensburg branch of the Marchand family, was not 
only an eminent physician and skillful surgeon, who 
had an extensive practice, but he was also a man who 
enjoyed great popularity and possessed large influence 
in his community. He was twice elected to Congress, 
and returned with a pure and good record. He died* 
the 11th of March, 1882, and his remains were laid in 
the German Cemetery. His family was one of the 
olden time, large, substantia] families, consisting of 
nine members, seven sons and two daughters. There 
were three physicians, two lawyers, one editor, one 
naval officer in this family. 

Lewis, the eldest, born Aug. 16, 1804, grew up to 
manhood, and was educated in his father's profession, 
but died Feb. 22, 1825, before he had completed his 
twenty-fourth year. 



John B., born on the 27th of August, 1806. Qe 
was educated for the navy and became a distinguished 
captain, and for gallant services in the late war he 
was made a commodore. He died suddenly on the 
15th of April, 1875, agedsixty-six years, eight months, 
and eleven days. 

He was the father of J. Thornton Marchand, lately 
admitted to practice at the Westmoreland bar. 

Thomas 8., born Dec 8, 1821, was educated for the 
medical profession, and practiced until his death, 
which occurred suddenly, 2d of August, 1848, in his 
twenty-seventh year. 

Elizabeth L., born July 5, 1824, was a most esti- 
mable lady, and enjoyed the kind regard and confi- 
dence of all who knew her. She passed suddenly 
away on che 10th of May, 1868. 

Lavinia (Mrs. Bussell), born Jan. 27, 1804. She 
married and has one surviving child, Mrs. Kate Gill. 
She died on the 18th of March, 1880, and her mortal 
remains were laid in St. Clair Cemetery, to sleep by 
the side of her husband and children. 

Hon. Albeit G., born Feb. 26, 1811, was educated 
in the law, and was an able and successful lawyer. 
He was highly esteemed, both for his talents and 
for his manly virtues, and there are many here who 
have the kindest remembrance of him. He was twice 
elected to Congress ; the first time he was only twenty- 
eight years of age. He died Feb. 5, 1848, aged thirty- 
six years, eleven months, and nine days. He was 
married and had four children, — two sons and two 
daughters. William K., deceased, born April 11, 
1840, had just won the degree of M.D. when he died, 
May 18, 1862. John A. is an able and success* 
ful lawyer; was the partner and is now the successor 
of his uncle Henry. Then Kate, the wife of Mr. 
Mason, and Lizzie, wife of Judge Logan, both most 
amiable, intelligent, and accomplished ladies. 

George W., born Jan. 4, 1813, was also a physician, 
and practiced for some years. He died Aug. 8, 1868. 

David K., born Dec. 8, 1816, was a printer and an 
editor. 

Henry Clay Marchand, the last member of the old, 
esteemed, and widely known Marchand family, died 
after a long and most painful illness on the 16th of 
January, 1882, in the sixty-third year of his age. His 
remains were laid in the German Cemetery with ap- 
propriate and solemn services on the 18th, in the pres- 
ence of many sympathizing friends and citizens. 

A more extended sketch of Albert G. and Henry C. 
Marchand will be found in the chapter on the bar, 
in the profession which they both adorned ; and of 
Commodore John B. Marchand among the sketches 
of representative men of the county. 



FREDERICK ROHRBR, 8b. 
Died 1834, of dropsy of the chest, Frederick 
Bohrer, Esq., of this place, in the eighty-second year 
of his age, and grandfather of the editor of the Qatette. 
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He was a native of France, and was born on the 28th ' 
of July, 1742. He came to America during the war 
between France and Great Britain, He married 
Catharine Deemer in 1766, In Vork County, and 
shortly after removed to Hagerstown. In that year 
he first visited the Western country, as far as Pitts- 
burgh, then composed of a few Indian huts. He 
brought a number of cattle with him, which he ex- 
changed to Gen. St. Clair for a tract of land in Ligo- 
nier Valley. He still left his family, at Hagerstown, 
and in 1767 brought the first wheat over the moun- 
tains ever imported into the Western country. He 
cultivated it, together with other grain, on his farm in 
the Valley, and prepared for his family, whom he re- 
moved there in the following fall. He took out a 
warrant for all that valuable tract of land on the 
Conemaugh River on which salt is now made, and 
was the first to discover those valuable springs of salt 
water. He boiled the first salt in an earthen pot, and 
traded it to the Indians, then the only inhabitants of 
Westmoreland County. 

In 1771 he returned with his family to Hagerstown, 
being unable to live any longer among the Indians. 
In 1798 he removed to Qreensburg from Hagerstown, 
where he remained to the time of his death. Some 
time after his removal here he was appointed a justice 
of the peace by Governor McKean, and officiated 
until a few years before his death. 

On the Tuesday following his death he was interred 
in the German graveyard, an unusually large con- 
course of citizens attending his funeral. Upon that 
occasion the Rev. Mr. Stock prqached a funeral ser- 
mon from Proverbs xiv. 32. He had nine children, 
forty-two grandchildren, and seventeen great-grand- 
children. 1 

HUGH T. BRADY 
was born in Ligonier Valley in 1788, and removed 
to Greensburg with his parents when quite young. 
For many years he was engaged in the mercantile 
business in this place, during which time he was suc- 
cessful in his enterprise, and thereby amassed con- 
siderable wealth, which he disposed of in his will to a 
number of relatives and friends. For a number of 
years he was compelled to relinquish all business 
on account of old age and infirmity. He remained 
single during all his lifetime. He died Nov. 4, 1868, 
at Greensburg, in the eighty-first year of his age. 



DR. JOHN MORRISON. 
The father of Dr. John Morrison came from Ireland. 
He was esteemed a worthy man by the early settlers, 
and held some public trusts at their hands. By occu- 
pation he was a merchant, and was tolerably success- 
ful. Dr. John Morrison was his only child. Born 
at Greensburg, educated at Jefferson College, Ca'n- 

* Sk«tch«d by on* of hti grmdaon*, and published In the Q re ens burg 



bonsburg, read medicine with Dr. Postlethwaite, and 
Attended lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, 
but never practiced. Engaged in the business of a 
druggist, and carried it on very extensively until 
about 1854. He was a prudent, cautious man, of 
sound judgment and clear perception, energetic and 
full of resources when occasion required. Took an 
active interest in politics, and probably did more to 
organize the old Democratic party in this county than 
any other man. He was twice county commissioner, 
treasurer, postmaster at Greensburg, and frequently 
was delegate to county and State conventions. He 
was a man of great integrity, a public benefactor, 
and very religious and conscientious. He died on 
the 4th of August, 1869, in the seventy-second year 
of his age. 

TH0MA8 J. BARCLAY. 
Thomas J. Barclay, the. greatest financier West- 
moreland County ever produced, was born in 1824, in 
the same house in which he died, Aug. 24, 1881. For 
nearly half a century he was one of the chief busi- 
ness men of Greensburg. After the death of his 
father he was the oldest of the minor children, who 
were taken to the house of their grandfather, Alex- 
ander Johnston, at Kingston. They remained there, 
and Thomas attended the Greensburg Academy in its 
halcyon days, and completed his classical education 
at Jefferson College, at Cannonsburg. He then studied 
law under the late Hon. Henry Donnell Foster, and 
had the use of his deceased father's large law library, 
his father having been a lawyer of prominence. At 
the August term of court in 1844 (in his twentieth 
year) he was admitted to the Westmoreland bar. In 
November following (when he had not yet reached 
his majority) he was appointed district attorney for 
the county, which position he held several yean. 
He went to the Mexican war as second sergeant under 
Capt John W. Johnston in the Second Pennsylvania 
Regiment. He was afterwards promoted to the first 
lieutenancy. After the war he was treasurer of the 
county for two years. In 1854 he abandoned the law 
and became a banker, becoming in a few years one 
of the leading bankers in Western Pennsylvania. 
On Sept. 5, 1854, he was married to Miss Rebecca, 
daughter of Hon. Joseph H. Kuhns, then residing in 
the Jack mansion in East Greensburg, by Rev. Fay- 
ette Derling, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
To this happy marriage there were ten children, all 
but one of whom are living. He was a great factor 
in the politics of the county, and while he never made 
any public demonstrations, yet his advice and counsel 
were always sought in an important political cam- 
paign, and in 1879 was chairman of the Democratic 
County Committee. His funeral was conducted by 
Rev. J. B. Jennings, of the Episcopal Church, with the 
following pall-bearers ;• John Armstrong. Jas. Gregg, 
J. A. Marchand, John W. Turnev. CoL James Arm- 
strong, Leopold Furtwangler, and Lewis Trauger. 
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GEORGE F. HUFF. 

George F. Huff, banker and operator in coal and 
coke, now resident of Greensburg, is a native of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., and it of German stock, his an- 
cestors on his paternal side haying oome to America 
from Bavaria. On his mother's side he is also of Ger- 
man descent. He is the son of George and Caroline 
Boyer Huff, both of whom are now dead, and who 
were respectively natives of Hoof's (Huff's) Church 
and Boyertown, Berks Co., Pa. They were the parents 
of eleven children, six of whom are living ; among 
them, Henry B. Huff, Esq., a banker and oil operator 
in Bradford County, Pa., and William A. Huff, en- 
gaged in the banking business and a resident of 
Greensburg;. 

George F. Huff was born in Norristown, Pa., July 
16, 1842, and when about four years of age was taken 
by his parents to Middletown, Dauphin Co., Pa., to 
which place they removed, add where he attended 
the public schools. They removed in 1851 to Altoona, 
Blair Co., where he went to school till about the age 
of eighteen years, when he entered the shops of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company there located, to 
learn the car-finishing trade, at which he was en- 
gaged for some three years. He then, on recom- 
mendation of his railroad employers, received invi- 
tation to position in the banking-house of William 
M. Lloyd & Co., where he was occupied until 1865, 
when he was sent by that company to Ebenaburg, 
Cambria Co., to establish there a banking-house, of 
which he was made cashier. He remained there a 
year, meanwhile putting the bank on a firm footing, 
and was then recalled to the home house in Altoona. 
Remaining there a year he was again sent out on 
missionary work, fEutime to establish banks at La- 
trobe, Greensburg, Irwin's Station, and Mount Pleas- 
ant, Westmoreland Co., which he did, and became 
one of the firm owning and controlling the same, 
under the name of Lloyd, Huff & Co. The business 
of all of these banks was conducted by Mr. Huff, suc- 
cessfully at first, but in the panic of 1878 they Were 
overwhelmed in the general disaster, on account of 
the extending of aid by Mr. Huff to others connected 
in business with him. 

Immediately thereafter, or in 1874, the Greensburg 
Banking Company was organized, and Mr. Huff was 
appointed cashier. This banking-house under his 
management enjoys the full confidence of the public, 
and does a large and flourishing business. 

In 1871 "The Farmers' National Bank of Greens- 
burg" was established, with a capital of $100,000, Mr. 
Huff being made its president. But in 1873 he re- 
signed his post, the bank being at that time reorgan- 
ized, Gen. Richard Coulter becoming its president, 
and Mr. Huff being unanimously elected its cashier. 
In consequence of the general depression in business 
incident to the panic of that time it was deemed ad- 
visable to remove the bank to Pittsburgh, where, legis- 
lation having been obtained to effect the purpose, it 
8* 



was re-established as the " Fifth National Bank of 
Pittsburgh," Mr. Huff being chosen one of its direc- 
tors and elected as vice-president. He has since 
severed his official relations with that bank, though 
a stockholder thereof, on account of the increase of 
his banking business at Greensburg, and because of 
various other enterprises in which he is interested. 

Aside from his banking business, Mr. Huff is ex- 
tensively engaged in the mining of bituminous coal 
and the manufacture of and shipping of coke, being 
interested with Gen. Coulter, under the firm-name of 
Coulter & Huff, and with the Argyle Coal Company, 
George F. Huff A Co., the Mutual Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, and with Gen. Coulter and the 
Hon. James C. Clarke in the Greensburg Coal Com- 
pany. Mr. Huff was instrumental in organizing and 
establishing the United Coal and Coke Company, 
which does business in Westmoreland County, and 
of which he is a director. 

In the operations of these several companies many 
hundred persons find profitable and steady employ- 
ment 

March 16, 1871, Mr. Huff married Henrietta Bur- 
rell, daughter of the Hon. Jeremiah Murry Burrell, 
deceased, formerly president judge of the Tenth Ju- 
dicial ' District of Pennsylvania, and subsequently 
United States associate judge of the Territory of Kan- 
sas, and who died Oct 21, 1856. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huff have been the parents of six 
children, two of whom are living,— Lloyd Burrell and 
Julian Burrell. 



CAPT. JAtfES j. WIRSING. 

Capt James J. Wirsing, of Greensburg, is the son 
of John and Mary Shafer Wirsing, and was born in 
the township of Donegal, Westmoreland Co., Nov. 9, 
1840. His father, who died in 1852, was the son of 
John Wirsing, a native of Germany, who migrated in 
manhood to America about 1790, and some time there- 
after married at Philadelphia Catharine Elizabeth 
Althart, a native of Germany, whose acquaintance he 
made on board the ship which bore them to the 
country, and after living a while in Westmoreland 
County settled in Somerset County, on a farm near 
Petersburg, upon which he had a vineyard, of the 
fruits of which he made wine. He was, however, by 
trade a cooper, and was also an itinerant Methodist 
preacher, who worked at his trade during secular 
days, and preached here and there on Sundays. He 
was the father of several children, all of whom are 
now dead excepting one, Mr. Henry Wirsing, an aged 
man, who resides in Somerset County, Pa. Of the 
children above referred to was one named John, the 
father of Capt. Wirsing. He was born Jan. 7, 1798, 
and growing up became a farmer, and remained such 
during life. Dec. 18, 1821, he married Mary Shafer, 
daughter of Peter Shafer, pf Westmoreland County, 
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by whom he had sine children, seven of whom are 
living : Peter, deceased ; Catharine, intermarried with 
John Kooser, now of Iowa ; Eliza, who married W. 
R. Hunter, Esq., of Donegal, Westmoreland Co.; 
Harriet, the wife of H. M. Millhoff, of Donegal ; 
Margaret, deceased ; Thomas, now living in Illinois ; 
John 8. ; Jeremiah, a resident of Somerset County ; 
and James J. 

Capt. James J. Wirsing received his early education 
in the common and select schools of Donegal, and 
learned the plastering trade, and just after arriving 
at majority enlisted a company of soldiers for the 
late war in Ligonier Valley, and was chosen lieuten- 
ant. The company reported to Harrisburg, and there 
drilled for a while, when it selected the Eighty-fourth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry as the one 
to which it desired to be attached, and joined the 
regiment at Arlington Heights in the latter part of 
September, 1862. The regiment immediately pro- 
ceeded to the seat of active war, at first joining the 
Third Army Corps, under Maj.-Oen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
and participated in various battles, among which was 
the fearful fight at Fredericksburg, as well as the 
battle of Chancellorsville, in which Lieut Wirsing 
was shot twice, through the leg and hip. The loss of 
the Eighty-fourth Regiment was so severe at the battle 
of Chancellorsville that, together with its prior losses, 
it came off that field with only about one hundred and 
fifty men and officers, Lieut Wirsing being rurloughed 
for sixty days on account of his wounds, and return- 
ing home. What remained of his regiment eventually 
went with the army to Gettysburg, on the way to 
which place, at Edwards' Ferry, on the Potomac, 
Lieut Wirsing rejoined his command. At Gettys- 
burg he and his men were detailed to protect the 
army trains in the rear. After the battle of Gettys- 
burg they crossed over into Virginia and went into 
camp. At about this time the Third Army Corps was 
disbanded, and one division of its forces was placed 
in the Second Army Corps under Gen. Hancock. To 
this division belonged Lieut Wirsing, who, in August, 
1868, was promoted to a captaincy. He thereafter 
participated in many battles, being engaged in all of 
those of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
etc., on till Oct 4, 1864, when he was severely wounded 
through both shoulders and his left thigh, and left in 
the field for dead, but was taken up by the enemy and 
carried off. After being held for nine days, during 
which he was confined in Libbv Prison, being com- 
fortably cared for by a detail of Union soldiers who 
were prisoners also, he was, under a general agree- 
ment between the government and the Confederacy 
whereby soldiers unfit for duty for three months were 
exchanged, paroled and sent to hospital at Annapolis, 
Md., where he remained till December, 1864, and 
then received leave of absence from the War Depart- 
ment, returned home, and being unable to rejoin his 
regiment was honorably discharged in January, 1865, 
as " a prisoner of war, 11 under a clause of the agree- 



ment above referred to between the government and 
the Confederacy, and was therefore never duly " ex- 
changed." 

8ince the war Capt Wirsing has been engaged in 
various avocations, and is now conducting the business 
of insurance. At the fall election of 1878 he was 
chosen treasurer of Westmoreland County for the 
period of three years, and entered upon the duties of 
his office Jan. 1, 1879, and ably and honorably ful- 
filled the same during his official term. 

June 5, 1867, Capt Wirsing married Miss Lottie 
Fluke, daughter of William and Elizabeth Moore 
Fluke, of Bedford, Pa. Capt and Mrs. Wirsing are 
the parents of six children, the first five born in 
Mount Pleasant, and the sixth in Greensburg. Their 
respective names are Myrtle, Edgar, William F., Her- 
bert, Mary Elisabeth, and Ralph. 



DAVID WILSON 8HRY0CK. 

David W. 8hryock, Esq., of Greensburg, is a native 
of Westmoreland County, and was born in 1816, eight 
miles north of that borough, upon a farm which his 
grandfather purchased in 1782, for " forty-five pounds, 
Pennsylvania currency/' the deed of which is regis- 
tered on page 55 of volume i. of Westmoreland 
County records of deeds. His ancestry on his pater- 
nal side were German. John 8hryock, his great- ' 
grandfather, with two brothers of his, and with other 
German Palatines, landed in Philadelphia in 1788. 
He settled in York County, Pa., where he died in 1778. 

On his maternal side Mr.Shryock is of English de- 
scent, his ancestors having been of the number who 
constituted one of William Penn's colonies. They 
settled in Bucks County, Pa. His grandfather, David 
Wilson, served several years in the Revolutionary war. 

Mr. Shryock, being the oldest of four brothers and 
three sisters, like all in the days of his childhood 
born upon farms, was put down to hard work from 
boyhood. Until he attained his majority he had to 
content himself with such limited means of education 
as the very common schools this part of the State 
afforded sixty years ago. At the age of twenty-one 
years he struck out for himself in the world, and 
spent most of three years as a member of an engineer 
corps in the service of the State of Indiana, and which 
was engaged making preliminary surveys and locating 
lines which have since been utilized by corporations 
in building some of the railroads in that State. 

At the age of twenty-seven years he married a Miss 
Dickie, daughter of a worthy farmer in the county, 
and to gratify the wishes of his parents he took up 
his residence at the old homestead, where he con- 
ducted the farming operations for several years. In the 
fall of 1850 he purchased the office of the Westmore- 
land Intelligencer, a weekly newspaper, published at 
Greensburg, and the organ of the old Whig party in 
the county. He moved to town, and on the 8th of 
November, 1850, the first issue under his editorial 
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conduct of that paper appeared. The construction 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad through the county 
wai then in progress. The heavy work in the vi- 
cinity of Greensburg brought there a large increase 
of population, which gave a new impetus to its 
growth and enterprise, making dwellings and suita- 
ble business houses scarce. For several years Mr. 
Shryock, like all other new-comers, labored under in- 
conveniences from this source, but in 1855 he pur- 
chased a lot on Main Street, adjoining the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, from which a previous owner had re- 
moved all the antiquated buildings. On this he erected 
that year the large two-storied brick now there, and 
which he designed for his dwelling and printing- 
office mainly, but had in it also a law-office and store- 
room to rent. At that time it was among the best and 
most modernly constructed houses in town,— the first 
dwelling with a metallic roof,— and has doubtless 
yielded the owner the largest revenue on the original 
cost of any building in the place. 

Mr. Shryock subsequently changed the name of his 
paper to that of the Greensburg Herald, and from the 
time he entered upon his editorial career up till 1870, 
twenty years, his was the only organ in the county 
to antagonize the old Democratic party, which up to. 
1860 was in the majority from one to two thousand 
votes. Some of the gubernatorial and Presidential 
campaigns between 1850 and 1870 were very heated, 
and sometimes bitter and personal. During that 
period there were times very trying to those at the 
head of public journals, who realized the responsibil- 
ities of the position, and felt the necessity of mould- 
ing a right public sentiment on all the questions be- 
fore the country. The editorial columns of the old 
Herald bear ample testimony to Mr. Shryock's faith- 
fulness in the position he occupied, as well as fear- 
lessness in the advocacy of the doctrines of the party 
with which he affiliated, and his true loyalty to his 
country during the four years of civil war. He seems 
to have had the confidence and respect of his party in 
an unusually high degree. He was made one of the 
delegates for the Twenty-first District to the National 
Republican Convention of 1860, where he voted for 
the nomination of Mr. Lincoln, after casting his first 
ballot for Mr. Cameron under instructions from the 
State Convention. 

In August, 1862, after the passage by Congress of the 
first interna] revenue act, Mr. Shryock was commis- 
sioned by the President assessor of internal revenue 
for the Twenty-first District of Pennsylvania, then 
embracing the counties of Fayette, Westmoreland, 
and Indiana. This office imposed upon its incumbent 
duties of the most laborious, responsible, and perplex- 
ing character. Here was a new law to execute, the 
provisions of which were new to everybody. It taxed 
for war purposes every branch of business in the coun- 
try. In its execution the assessor and his assistants 
were the first officers to come in contact face to face 
with the people, allay their prejudices, and try to re- 



concile to and secure their prompt compliance with 
the law. Nor was this all : there were no decisions, 
explanations, or instructions, based upon the law to 
guide them in determining the true meaning of its 
elaborate and multifarious requirements. And yet 
justice and uniformity in its interpretation were ex- 
pected at their hands. For over four years he dis- 
charged the duties of that office, and at the same time 
edited and published the Herald. But his loyalty to 
the Republican party and its pronounced doctrines, 
and his refusal to indorse Andrew Johnson and those 
who became his special exponents and had practi- 
cally left the party, among them Senator Cowan (in 
aid of whose election as senator Mr. Shryock had 
given his best endeavors), procured the latter's re- 
moval from office. Soon thereafter Mr. Shryock as- 
sociated with him in the publication of the Herald 
his son, John D. Shryock, who was then chief clerk 
in the Soldiers' Orphans' School Department at Har- 
risburg, under the administration of Governor Geary. 
His son's health, however, failed, and he died in 
•October, 1871. Soon thereafter the health of Mrs. 
Shryock, the mother of his six children, gave way 
also and she died. Under these afflictions Mr. Shry- 
ock disposed of his newspaper to two gentlemen, who 
immediately united it with the Tribune, which had 
been started eighteen months previously by J. R. Mc- 
Afee, Esq., and since the early part of the year 1872 
the Tribune and Herald has been a weekly organ of 
the Republican party in the county. 

Then for the first time in his life Mr. Shryodk was 
practically out of business for four months. How- 
ever, in May, 1872, he was appointed and confirmed 
collector of internal revenue for the old Twenty-first 
District, and entered upon the duties of that office on 
the 21st of that month. This position he filled till 
Oct. 1, 1876, when the district was divided, and the 
counties composing it were consolidated with the 
Twenty-second and Twenty-third Districts. Mean- 
time he had again married, in March, 1874, Miss 
Martin, of Northumberland, and the fell destroyer 
had carried away his second daughter at the age of 
twenty-three, his only remaining son at the age of 
twenty-one, leaving him but two daughters, the 
eldest married, and the youngest, the latter also pass- 
ing away at the age of sixteen yeara in November, 
1877. He was now just where he was as to family 
thirty-four years previously. In January, 1878, he 
and his wife removed to Mount Pleasant, an old town, 
twelve miles south of Greensburg, in the coking coal 
region, where, associated with two other gentlemen, a 
private banking-house was opened, he taking charge 
of it as cashier. In the three and a half years he re- 
mained connected with that enterprise they built up 
a nice and remunerative business, the house gaining 
the confidence of the public to as large an extent as 
he could possibly have hoped. 

For several reasons, among them the fact that the 
location and surroundings were not deemed comfort- 
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able and healthful, on account of the sooty atmos- 
phere, produced by the yast and constantly-increasing 
quantity of coal being converted into coke, Mr. Shry- 
ock resolved to change his base. In September, 1881, 
he, with a number of other gentleman of large means 
in the county, subscribed the stock and organized 
"The Merchants' and Farmers' National Bank of 
Greensburg." Selling all his interest in the "Mount 
Pleasant Bank," Mr. Shryock returned to Greens- 
burg, and was made cashier of the new bank, which 
opened for business Oct. 24, 1881, with a paid-up 
capital of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to 
the interests of which he is now giving his undivided 
attention. 

An earnest man, he is conscientious and zealous in 
all he undertakes. And although while he was en- 
gaged in politics his antagonisms with his fellow- 
citizens of the Democratic party were at times sharp, 
yet he has in that party some of his warmest personal 
friends, who esteem him highly for his integrity and 
generous social qualities. In religious faith Mr. 
Shryock is a Presbyterian, having united with that 
church in early life. At the age of thirty-three years, 
in 1849, he was chosen and ordained a ruling elder, 
and has exercised that office in his church ever since. 
In 1857 and in 1866 he was honored with a seat in the 
General Assembly as one of the commissioners from 
his Presbytery. He inherited a robust constitution 
from an ancestry of strong mental and physical de- 
velopment, and long-lived, some of them reaching 
the age of ninety-five years. Now in his sixty-sixth 
year, weighing over two hundred pounds, he is as 
strong and active on his feet as many men at forty. 
He and his most estimable wife have a very comfort- 
able and attractive home, in a pleasant part of the 
town, where, by their cheerfulness and proverbial 
hospitality, they make the many friends who visit 
them full welcome and happy. 



J. W. MOORE. 

Mr. J. W. Moore, whose portrait appears in this 
book, resides in Greensburg. He is a gentleman 
well and favorably known in the business circles of 
Westmoreland and Fayette Counties, in which he 
has large coal and coke interests, especially in the 
coke-works of J. W. Moore & Co. in South Union 
township, Fayette County, called the Redstone Coke- 
Works. 

The following description of the Redstone Works is 
taken from the " History of Fayette County" : 

" These works, owned and operated by J. W. Moore 
& Co., are situated about three miles south of Union- 
town, near the railroad leading from that town to 
Fairchance. The property embraces about six hun- 
dred acres of land, with a frontage of nearly two miles 
along the railroad. A part of this land was purchased 
in 1880, and the construction of ovens then com- 
menced. On the 1st of May, 1881, seventy-five 
were completed, and ninety-five have since been 
added. It is the intention of the owners to increase 
the number to three hundred. 

" The mine is entered by a slope or ' dip-heading,' 
with a grade of one foot in twelve, and has been ex- 
tended- to six hundred feet. Three hundred feet 
from the entrance is the first flat-heading, which 
extends southward, and from this another runs par- 
allel with the slope-heading. 

" Several blocks of houses, each containing eight 
rooms, and intended for use of the miners, have been 
built at the works. A large brick store-building has 
also been erected. Two stone quarries have been 
opened on the property near the oven-beds. The 
location of the works is near the head of a mountain 
stream, which furnishes an abundant supply of pure 
water. The coke manufactured here is contracted 
for by J. D. Spearman Iron Company, in Mercer 
County, Pa." 
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HEMPFIELD TOWNSHIP. 



ORGANIZATION, BOUNDARIES, Etc. 

HempfiEld township was organized April 6, 1778. 
Its boundaries, determined by the judges of the first 
Court of General Quarter Sessions, were : 

Beginning at the mouth of Crabtree Bun and running down the 
Loyal ban na to the junction of the Gonemaugh Hirer ; thence down the 
Klakfminetas to the mouth thereof; thence with a straight line to the 
head of Bruin Run ; thence down Brush Run to Brush Greek ; thence 
with a straight line to the mouth of the Youghiogheny ; thence up 
the same to the mouth of Jacobs Creek, to the line of Mount Pleasant 
township. 



Its present boundaries are north by Salem, north- 
east by Unity, southeast by Mount Pleasant, south 
by East Huntingdon, southwest by South Hunting- 
don, west by Sewickley, and northwest by North 
Huntingdon and Penn townships. 1 

i By act of 14th March, 1845, that portion of the township of Hemp- 
field which lies south of the Big Sewickley Greek was attached to and 
directed to thereafter constitute a part of the township of East Hun- 
tingdon, and that the said creek should thereafter be the dirislon line 
between the said two townships. 

In 1872 a part of the dirislon line* was changed between Penn and 
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The township contains some very fertile land, and 
<an abundance of coal underlies its soil. It is well 
supplied with schools and churches and other evi- 
dences of well-defined civilization and intelligence. 

The officers chosen at the first township election 
were John Brown, constable; Samuel Miller and 
Alexander Thompson, overseers of the poor; and 
Wendell Oury, supervisor. Its citizens are of an in- 
dustrious and prudent character, as were their ances- 
tors before them, who left to their posterity the ex- 
cellent characteristics they possessed. 

The firet $etllers were nearly all Germans, mostly 
from the eastern and southern counties, with some 
direct from the fatherland, and all of the Lutheran 
or Reformed faith in religion. Among them were 
John Harrold, the Brinigs, Froelichs, Henrys, Rughs, 
AUemans, Drums, Ottermans, Marchands (from 
Switzerland), Benders (now called Painters), Kun- 
kels, Longs, Gangweres, Detars, Rosensteels, Millers, 
Snyders, Turneys, Fritchmans, Mfihlisens, Klingen- 
smiths, Myers, Steinmetz, Strohs, Altmans, Thomases, 
Barnharts, Mechlings, Haines, Buergers, Urics, Tru- 
bys, Rohrers, Williamses, Huffnagles, Ehrenfriedts, 
Alshauses, Hubers, Kemps, Reamers, Eeppels, Al- 
wines, Eiehls, Smiths, Silvia, Eemerers, Eifers, 
Shrams, Whiteheads, Saams, Byerlys, Eisemans, 
Clines, Walthours, Baughmans, Detmars, Wageles, 
Corts, Grosses, Seaners, and others. 

These worthy pioneers constituted no inconsider- 
able part of the hardy and substantial people who 
gave character to this part of Westmoreland, and 
from them have descended many of the most promi- 
nent citizens of the county, and others who have 
removed to distant parts of the United States. 

HARROLDU OR ST. JOHN'S REFORMED CHURCH. 
This was one of Rev. John William Weber's origi- 
nal churches, and its congregation, with that of Brush 
Creek, divides the honor of being the oldest of the 
Reformed faith in Western Pennsylvania. Balthazer 
Myer, a German schoolmaster, gives us the names of 
children baptized by himself before they had a min- 
ister, together with their age and the names of parents 
and sponsors. The first on the list is 

Peter, born 11th September, 1771 ; baptised Aug. 2, 1771. Parent! 
Anthony Welter and Elisabeth. Spouaora, Frederick Beta and 8u- 
■anaa Elisabeth Alteman. 

The last child he baptized was 

Bnoaona, born 30th May, 1782 ; baptised Jane 4, 1782. Parents, John 
Bndolph and Christina. 

Then follows a list of children baptized in Zion's 
Church by different ministers. Of these the first 
child was 

John Adam, born J7th NoYember, 1784 ; baptised 25th December, 178S. 
Parents, Adam Myers and KUsabeth. Sponsors, Peter TOsamaif and 



BampHeld townships for the con?enience of the people In school and 
other pnrpnses. The point commenced on the farm of Oeorge DeUr, and 
ran to that of J. H. Orr, in Hcmpfleld townihip. 



Rev. John William Weber became pastor in June, 
1783, and the first child he baptized was 

Daniel, Worn 19th November, 1782 ; baptised 8th June, 178S. Parents, 
John Harrold and Barbara. Sponsors, William Altman and Barbara. 

The Lutheran pastor at this time was Rev. Anthony 
Ulrich Lutje. The first record of Lutheran commu- 
nicants was in October, 1791, under the pastorate of 
Rev. John Michael Steck. In 1786 a warrant was 
taken out by Michael Rugh and Anthony Altman 
for one hundred and fifty-eight acres for church and 
school purposes. This was recorded in 1789, and a 
patent issued the same year. Before regular preachers 
came to this section, the German schoolmasters, like 
Balthazer Myer, led the religious services of the 
people, reading sermons and conducting the worship 
on Sunday, and teaching in the school during the 
week. Among these lay teachers were Michael 
Zunsel, George Bushjager, and Charles Sheifler. 
One hundred and eight acres of the land was sold in 
1793 to Rev. A. U. Lutje for sixty pounds, which 
proceeds went to the joint coffers of the Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations. .'The remaining fifty 
acres, with church and school-house, by agreement 
mutually signed Sept. 24, 1791, was to remain from 
that day forever the joint property of both the Lu- 
theran and Reformed organizations, " to be used for 
church and school purposes till the end of the world.'\ 
The property was intended from the first for the joint 
use of the two churches named, but the patent was 
issued to the Lutherans only. To satisfy the Re- 
formed party a bond was given in their favor to cover 
their rightful claim. It was signed by Valentine 
Steiner, William Altman, Anthony Altman, and 
Jacob Seanor, and was for three hundred pounds, and 
was made to Jacob Painter and Nicholas Alleman, in 
trust for the Reformed Church. On Nov. 28, 1819, a 
deed was made for this undivided half by Jacob 
Haines and Jacob Miller to Barnet Thomas and 
Peter Baum, Reformed trustees. The first building 
erected on these church lands was a log school-house, 
to which was afterwards added a dwelling-house, con- 
nected therewith by a covered hall. In this school- 
house worship was held, and even after the log 
church was built, owing to the want of stoves or 
heaters in it, public services in cold weather were 
held in the former. Extensive repairs to the old and 
first house of worship in 1794. The log church was 
begun and raised to the height of the first story, but 
owing to Indian troubles it was left standing in that 
unfinished condition for years. Before anything was 
done again towards resuming work upon it the 
sprouts and underbrush had grown up inside the 
structure, so that the ground had to be cleared off the 
second time. The church building was spacious, but 
had but one door. The floor was made of puncheons, 
and the seats of hewn logs. There was a gallery 
open in front on the right hand side, which had rough 
seats, and to which a rude, stairway led. 

At 6 ret there was only a plain table serving for an 
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altar. The original pulpit, after the wine-glass pat- 
tern, it now in the Mflbiisen Church. It was a shaky 
affair, that creaked and rocked and swayed a good 
deal as you mounted its lofty height It was sur- 
mounted with a small sounding-board painted in blue 
color, with a canopy showing the sun, moon, and stars 
in white. The window-glass of the church were often 
broken, and the windows left unrepaired, so that the 
squirrels and birds had free access to the inside of the 
church. And they were frequently seen sporting 
about and diverting themselves, as well as the younger 
part of the audience during the hours of regular 
worship. In course of time a new school-house was 
built, in which in severe weather worship was held. 
In 1828 George Eisaman moved into the school- 
house, and next year he built, on a lease, a tenant- 
house, and in 1850 the barn was erected. On May 
28, 1829, the corner-stone of the present stone church 
edifice was laid. Bernard Thomas and Jacob Haines 
were the building committee. It was dedicated in 
1880, when Revs. Voight and Switzerbart were pres- 
ent with the Lutheran and Reformed pastors. The 
building was repaired,, papered, and painted in 1855. 
Its graveyard, the oldest in the county, was enlarged 
In 1867, and the new portion regularly laid out in 
lots. The first pastor, Rev. John William Weber, 
came from Northampton County, and first found a 
home in a log cabin on Garrett Thomas' place till he 
secured a more suitable place. He then purchased a 
farm for himself on the Sewickley, late the property of 
Col. Israel Painter (now deceased). There he resided 
till his death, in July, 1816. His remains were in- 
terred in the Muhlisen graveyard, and the resting- 
place left unmarked for fifty years. In 1874 the 
church and his relatives jointly erected a neat monu- 
ment to his memory. Rev. Henry Habliston, of Bal- 
timore, was pastor from 1816 to 1819. His successor, 
Rev. Nicholas P. Hacke, D.D., entered upon his 
duties in October, 1819, and served it for threescore 
years without interruption and with a large measure 
of success. 

BRUSH CREEK REFORMED CHURCH. 

At an early day in the primitive settlement of this 
county members of the two German Churches were 
accustomed to meet in assemblies at Loutzenheiser's 
and Davis', where they held religious services and 
offered divine worship. These services were at first 
conducted without a minister, and consisted in sing- 
ing from their German hymn-books, reading the 
Bible, and offering prayers from their German prayer- 
books, and hearing sermons read from sermon-books 
by the schoolmaster. In 1783, Rev. John William 
Weber became the first pastor. At the advice of Dr. 
David Marchand, a native of Switzerland, the early 
settlers on Brush Creek took up for church and school 
purposes one hundred and eighty-two acres of un- 
seated lands. This was a portion of a tract of three 
hundred and forty-seven acres, of which Dr. Mar- 



chand had himself entered one hundred and sixty- 
five acres, now Mrs. WalChour's farm. A patent was 
accordingly taken out for the above land in Dr. 
Marchand's name Nov. 14, 1792, he having advanced 
the money meanwhile in order to secure this property 
for the two German churches. He made a deed to 
the two congregations on July 20, 1797, for £28 12f. 
6d. t the money before advanced. The first building 
erected was a log school-house, which was used as the 
first house of worship. It was afterwards burned 
while the people of the neighborhood were absent, 
having temporarily left their homes on account of the 
Indian troubles. Subsequently the first church was 
built It was a structure of hewn logs, with only one 
door, and that at the gable end. Its floor was of 
puncheons, the seats hewn logs ; there was no pulpit, 
no gallery, and a common table served for the altar. 
Aug. 17, 1816, the corner-stone of the present brick 
edifice was laid, but it was not completed until 1820, 
when it was dedicated by the Lutheran and Reformed 
pastors, assisted by Rev. Henry Gerhart, of Bedford, 
who preached the sermon. Subscriptions towards its 
erection having fallen far short of the sum needed, 
John Shrum and Adam Baughman, trustees, were 
authorized by an act of the Legislature to sell eighty - 
two acres of the church lands. These were sold in 
parcels at from fifteen to twenty dollars per acre. The 
church lost five hundred dollars by getting into a 
lawsuit with the contractor for the brick-work. Jacob 
Dry did the carpenter-work. April 27, 1864, the 
Legislature authorized the selling of forty-one acres 
of the coal underlying the church land. The pro- 
ceeds of this sale amounted to five thousand three 
hundred and thirty dollars. The present commodious 
dwelling-house was built by Peter Whitehead and 
Michael Baughman, trustees. The church was in- 
closed by a good fence, and the graveyard enlarged. 
Ornamental shade-trees were planted, and other ser- 
viceable improvements made. A new pulpit, with 
altar space and platform, were erected. Some years 
after a new roof was put on, new seats and windows 
made, and other needed improvements added. 

In 1870 a nine-hundred-dollar pipe-organ was put 
into the church. Rev. Weber's pastorate extended 
from June, 1783, to July, 1816. During the early 
part of his labors here it was necessary for each man 
to carry his trusty rifle along to church, in order to 
protect the people from the sudden surprises and sav- 
age attacks of the hostile Indians. A rifle company, 
to which Samuel Adams belonged, kept itself in 
readiness at an hour's notice to march to the relief 
and protection of the settlers from the stealthy foe. 
Catechization by the pastor was in those early times 
generally held in private houses. Young people 
came from the Kiskiminetas River, from the Alle- 
man settlement in Butler County, and from Puckety 
Run to be taught the gospel way of salvation. Many 
would stay during the winter's course of instruction 
with their friends or hospitable Reformed families 
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til) after they were confirmed in the faith of their 
lathers. It happened once that daring the week be- 
fore Easter, when the catechumens had assembled 
there in the old church with their venerable pastor 
for their two sessions a day, the place was unusually 
cold. He directed the shivering boys and girls to 
build a brush-heap near the church, and then fire it 
daring the intermission between forenoon and after- 
noon sessions. And around its blazing heat they 
warmed themselves till, at the call of the old min- 
ister, they piously returned to resume the afternoon 
services. Bonnets were not then worn by the young 
women who attended these classes, nor at church. A 
clean kerchief neatly put on was the female head- 
gear then. And if, perchance, aged mothers or some 
matronly dames of prime years could cover their 
heads with a wool or beaver hat, they thought them- 
selves dressed in most fashionable style. But if some 
of these would possibly wear their hats to church, 
they would invariably lay them aside on going to the 
communion, and would wear only their neat white 
caps. Mr. Weber's successor, Rev. Henry Habliston, 
served from 1816 to 1819 as pastor, and was succeeded 
in October of the latter year by Rev. Nicholas P. 
Hacke, D.D., then quite a youth. He preached 
some sixty years. The joint constitution of the two 
congregations — Reformed and Lutheran — who hold 
this property was adopted when the corner-stone 
was laid. It is recorded in George Keek's record- 
book, given in 1806 for the purpose of keeping the 
church registry. At that meeting John Shram was 
president, and Jacob Eisaman secretary. George 
Burger transcribed the documents. This and Har- 
rolcPs Church are the mothers of many surrounding 
churches, and have sent forth to the West and else- 
where hundreds of pious families, who in other fields 
have become laborers in the great religious vineyard. 

ST. PAUL'S, OR fiBANOR'S REFORMED CHURCH. 

It is not known when St. Paul's congregation was 
organised, but its territory was in June, 1788, in- 
cluded in Rev. John William Weber's missionary 
field of labor. He died in July, 1816, and at some 
time during his pastorate he established this congre- 
gation. It is certainly older than the Mfihlisen, or 
Milliron, congregation, which was organized in 1812- 
18. The article of agreement by which the fetter's 
church property was conveyed is dated March 6, 1818. 
Before Mr. Weber's death there was"a log church 
rudely built and furnished, on the present site of the 
Seanor Church. It was not finished until in the same 
year (1816) Rev. William Weinel became pastor. 
He was a schoolmaster and organist in Northampton 
County, and studied theology under both the older 
and younger Dr. Becker, the former of Baltimore, 
the latter of Northampton County. His pastorate 
lasted until 1828 or 1829, when he resigned and moved 
to the northern part of the county. It was then served 
for four years by Rev. Nicholas P. Hacke, who, in 



1882, was succeeded by Rev. H. E. F. Voight, right 
from the fatherland. He continued to January, 
1862, but for the five years previous Rev. L. H. Ke- 
fauver had supplied the congregation with English 
preaching. Rev. H. W. Super was pastor from April, 
1862, for three years, followed in January, 1866, by 
Rev. George H. Johnston for a year. After this it 
was served by Rev. T. J. Berkley for nine months. 
It was then attached to the Mount Pleasant charge, 
and served by Rev. J. H. Sykes for one year. In the 
fall of 1868, Rev. N. P. Hacke, D.D., was appointed 
as German supply, and Rev. T. J. Barkley as the 
English. This arrangement continued one year, 
when Rev. L. B. Leasure became supply for one 
year. At the end of this time the congregation was 
for the second time attached to the Second Greens- 
burg charge, under which, in November, 1870, Rev. 
John W. Love became its pastor. A good brick 
church was built in 1887, and this was replaced by 
the present brick edifice, erected in 1875, both owned 
jointly by the Lutherans and Reformed. 
. The officers of the congregation in olden times were 
William Beck, Tobias Long, Adam Truxel, Samuel 
Pool, George Hawk, Lewis Long, George Albright, 
Jacob Fox, Peter Miller, Abraham Long, and John 
Knaughman. Among those still or lately living who 
served as elders or deacons are John Truxel (of 
Greensburg), Jacob Mechling, Frederick Long, John ., 
Hartzel, John R. Eingdig, Isaac Fox, John Sell, 
Levi Fox, Harrison H. Painter, Davis Truxel, Jonas 
Miller (the last two of Pleasant Unity of late). From 
1870 to 1876, the membership increased from forty- 
two to. sixty-two. 

TOWNS, TILLAGES AND HAMLETS. 
LUDWICK 

adjoins Greensburg, and is generally taken for a 
part of the latter, especially by strangers. It is a 
separate municipality, however, it having* received 
corporate honors Feb. 17, 1859. It is a flourishing 
town, and its close proximity to the county-seat gives 
it a value not enjoyed by other towns of more general 
importance. It takes its name from the owner of the 
tract of land on which its site is located, Ludwick 
Ottoman, sometimes written Otterman. 1 

NEW 8TAHT0N. 

This village is located seven miles southwest of 
Greensburg, on the Clay pike. It was laid out by 
Benjamin Snyder on the old "Glade Road" leading 
from Somerset to Pittsburgh, in the beginning of the 
century. His plan of the place recites that he laid 
it out at the earnest solicitation of a number of en- 
terprising and industrious citizens. In 1870, it had 
but one hundred and forty-five inhabitants, and its 

i There has been from the earliest usage of this word an arbitrary 
spelling. Of the authorities consulted there is a disagreement, not 
reconcilable. The first form appears to hare the preference, and in all 
probability was his correct name. 
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buildings were old and dilapidated. Since then its 
progress hat been rapid and many elegant buildings 
hare been erected. Its excellent school edifice was 
erected in 1871. At that time John Sell was the prin- 
cipal merchant and carried on tlje tannery. J. 8teiner 
had a tinning establishment ; J. Moore A Son, a sad- 
dlery-shop ; and Harry Byers and J. 0. Steiner, boot- 
and shoe-shops; Dr. R. E. Fulton was the physician; 
and H. P. Horbaagh, the druggist 

Trinity Reformed Church.— In 1872 a few Reformed 
people and others tiring here requested Rev. John 
W. Love, the Reformed pastor at Seanor's and 
Greensburg, to preach here once a month. He con- 
sented, and every four weeks preached in the after- 
noon or at night in the old Union Church in the sum- 
mer, and in the school-house in the winter. The 
corner-stone of its edifice was laid June 12, 1875, 
Rev. W. W. Moorhead, of the* Greensburg Presby- 
terian Church, preaching the sermon, and Rev. John 
W. Love conducting the other services. During the 
summer a neat Gothic frame church was built, furn- 
ished, and a bell placed in the steeple. It was dedi- 
cated Nov. 14, 1875, when the following ministers 
officiated therein : Revs. W. C. B. Schullenberger, of 
Scottdale; D. B. Lady, of Mount Pleasant; A. E. 
Truxel, of Somerset; J. W. Love, L. B. Leasure, and 
Lucian Oont On December 12th following the con- 
gregation was formally organised with the following 
members: John Sell, Melissa Sell, Tobias Long, L. 
Gumbert, B. Gumbert, I. V. Huff, Nancy Huff, Sarah 
Lowe, Jacob Cochenhour, Hettie Cochen hoar, Rachel 
Brandt, Lidie Brandt, Samuel Pool, Harriet Pool, 
James F. Stanton, Kate Stanton, John H. King, S. M. 
Powell, Maggie Powell, Urias Matthias, H. H. Byers, 
Nancy Byers, and D. G. Smith. All of these except 
John and Melissa Sell and Mrs. Kate Stanton were re- 
ceived on application or certificate from other churches 
and by confirmation, most of them being heads of 
families. The establishment of this congregation is 
owing largely to the liberality and influence of John 
Sell, who furnished nearly half the means for and de- 
voted much time and labor to the erection of the 
church. 

MADISON BOROUGH. 

March II, 1876, the petition of the citizens of Madi- 
son village, in the township of Hetnp field, for incor- 
poration was filed in the office of the clerk of the Quar- 
ter Sessions Court. In the petition the limits and 
boundaries of the proposed borough were formally set 
forth. The grand jury at the February sessions of 
that year passed on the petition, and returned it to 
the court favorably. On Oct 3, 1876, the court de- 
creed that the village should henceforth have corpo- 
rate privileges, designated a day to hold the first elec- 
tions, appointed Philip Fisher to give notice, Philip 
fisher to be judge, and Anthony Ruff and Samuel 
Davidson to be inspectors, and made the borough a 
separate school district. 



ADAM8BURG BOROUGH. 
The town or village of Adamsburg, by certain 
boundaries marked and designated in the description, 
was incorporated into a' borough by act of Assembly, 
5th of March, 1841. The citizens who might vote 
were to hold their first election at the brick school- 
house on the third Friday of the next April. For 
the first election Jacob Gosser, Jacob Stiner, and John 
Melville were to give notice, or any of them, and per- 
form all the duties enjoined upon constables. 

OTHER YILLA0R8 AND HAMLBT8. 

BaintertviUe is on the Southwestern Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and is a growing place of note. 

MiddUtown lies in the southeast part of the town- 
ship, in a rich and fertile section. 

Orapeville is located between Greensburg and Ad- 
amsburg, in a region very early settled. 

Arona is a pretty hamlet near the Sewickley town- 
ship line, and has several shops, stores, etc. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



GEORGB W. CR0U8H0RB. 

George W. Croushore, of Orapeville, was born in 
Hero pfi eld township, Westmoreland County, March 
16, 1841. He is of German descent, and the youngest 
son of George and Margaret (Baughman) Croushore. 
His father died when he was about four years old, 
and his opportunity for an education was confined to 
a short period, most of his time being spent in farm- 
work. When thirteen years of age his mother aban- 
doned the farm, and George went to live with his 
brother Henry, with whom he remained one summer, 
working in a tannery. He then engaged in brick- 
making, which he followed for three years, and after- 
wards worked at the mason trade for a like period. 
In 1861 he purchased the farm upon which are his 
present home and large tannery. To the work of 
farming and tanning he has since devoted himself, 
and his labor has been rewarded with financial suc- 
cess. He was married Sept. 14, 1864, to Sade Alls- 
house. Their living children are Margaret E., 
Henry G., William B., John H., Charles C, Herbert 
L., and Franklin H. One child, James O., died in 
infancy. When a youth Mr. Croushore united with 
the German Reformed Church, and has always been 
a worthy member of the same. 



CAPT. JOHN SMAIL. 
One of the hard-working, successful farmers of 
Westmoreland County is Capt. John Smail, of Hemp- 
field township. He is of German descent, and is the 
son of Peter and Sophia Smail, natives of Northamp- 
ton County, who emigrated to Westmoreland near 
the close of the last century. They are a family of 
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farmers, Peter, his five sons, and two sons-in-law all 
being engaged in that business. 

Jehn was born Feb. 15, 1804, upon the farm where 
be now resides. His opportunities for an education 
wore such as the district schools of that period af- 
forded. He learned the business in which he has 
been engaged all his life "by working at it" In 
1822' he married Catharine Huber, and by her he 
had twelve children, seven of whom grew to maturity 
and resided in Westmoreland County. Sophia died 
Oct 4, 1862, and in 1868 John was married to Mrs. 
Hettie Baer. They had one child, Emma Clara, who 
died in infancy. Mr. Smail never held any political 
office. He derives his title of captain from his elec- 
tion to that position, which he held for three years, in 
the "Brush Creek Militia." He is a useful member 
of the Lutheran Church, to which organisation most 
of his family belong. By careful attention to busi- 
ness he has accumulated enough property to give 
each of his children a good start in life and support 
him in his declining years. His industry, integrity, 
and gentle bearing have earned for him the respect 
of his neighbors. 



FRANKLIN MoOALL. 
Franklin McCall, a gentleman of Irish parentage, 
has resided in Hempfield township, Westmoreland 
County, for a quarter of a century. He is a native of 
Allegheny County, Pa., the son of William and Bar- 
bara Shank McCall, and was born in 1817. His 
father, William, was an inn-keeper and farmer, a 
much respected and valuable citizen, and a valiant 
soldier in the war of 1812. He died* in 1866, at the 
advanced age of ninety-seven years. Franklin learned 
the business of farming, which he has followed all 
his life. He has a well-cultivated farm, and of late 
years has gained some notoriety as a breeder of thor- 
oughbred stock. His life has been one of well-directed 
industry. He is thrifty, open, and liberal with his 
means, ready to assist others. He is a member of the 
United Presbyterian Church, and embodies many 
Christian graces. He has an amiable disposition, is 
hospitable and charitable, and honest in purpose. 
He is a Republican, and attends elections regularly, 
casting his vote as a matter of duty, but has never 
been an office-seeker. He married Rachel So wash, 
a native of Westmoreland County. They have no 
children. 



DANIEL GAFFNEY. 
Mr. Daniel Gaffney, of Hempfield township, is of 
Scotch-Irish descent on his paternal side. His grand- 
father, Edward Gaffney, came to America early enough 



in the last century to participate in the war of the 
Revolution, and was therein engaged under the im- 
mediate command of Washington, and finally settled in 
South Huntingdon township, Westmoreland County, 
on a farm on which he 'continued to live until his 
death. Of his family of several children, William 
Gaffney, the father of Daniel, was one. He learned 
the trade of boat-building, and pursued various avoca- 
tions in life. About 1823 he married Sophia How- 
ard, daughter of Nicholas Howard, of Westmoreland 
County, by whom he had twelve children, of whom 
Daniel Gaffney is the seventh son, and was born 
March 22, 1887. 

Mr. Gaffney attended the subscription and free 
schools in his youth, and at about thirteen years of 
age he was hired out by his father to a farmer for the 
summer months at three dollars a month. The suc- 
ceeding two years he was again hired out for increased 
wages, but not being satisfied with farming at that 
rate of wages, he, at about sixteen, betook himself to 
the business of drilling wells in Greensburg and else- 
where in Westmoreland County. In 1854 he spent 
several months in Maryland in the same business 
under others. He eventually took up the business* 
for himself, and followed it for several years, at one 
time going to Illinois to put down wells there. There- 
after he was connected with several flouring-mills, 
particularly that at what is now called Paintersville.* 
In June, 1859, there occurred a severe frost, which 
destroyed the cereal crops of Westmoreland County, 
and made milling dull. Mr. Gaffney returned to well- 
drilling for a year or so, and was then engaged by 
Col. Israel Painter to superintend his salt-works in 
Hempfield township. He remained with Col. Painter 
as superintendent for about two years, and then leased 
of him the Fountain Salt- Works, in the above-named 
township, which he conducted for a year with finan- 
cial success. Mr. Gaffney dates his subsequent fortu- 
nate business life from that point as the 'first step, 
from which he went on through several changes in 
avocations, mainly fortunate, until he became, in 
January, 1881, the owner of the Painterville Salt- 
Works, which are in full operation, and which, with 
a farm in South Huntingdon township and other 
possessions, enables him to feel himself comfortably 
situated in life. 

In 1859, Mr. Gaffney married Eliza L. Ryan, daugh- 
ter of J6hn Ryan, of Hempfield township, by whom 
he has had ten children, eight of whom are living, — 
William Mentor, Clara May, Sarah Blanche, Mary 
Etta, George Edward, Van Orion, Anna Kate, and 
James Allen. 

In politics Mr. Gaffney is a Democrat. He for* 
merly belonged to the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which his wife and daughters are members. 
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ABBA. 

.The township of Mount Pleasant was the designa- 
tion of one of the townships of Western Pennsylva- 
nia while yet the whole of the Province west of the 
eastern line of Somerset County was included in Bed- 
ford County. Its boundaries at that time, however, 
did not coincide with those by which it was distin- 
guished at the organization of Westmoreland. The 
old tax-rolls of Bedford County showed that Mount 
Pleasant contained 88 landholders, 18 tenants, of 
whom not one was married. 

The township took in a large and scarce definable 
region around the town now of that name. When 
the county of Westmoreland was erected in 1778 the 
limits of the township were of great extent. As they 
were then defined they were as follows : 

* Beglnnlag where the Loyalhaana breaks through the Chestnut 
BMge •■* «Mtaf *wtb the Loyalhaana to the mouth of Crab-Tree Boa, 
Md op the mm to the main (Forbes*) road; thence with a dm course to 
Braddock's road; thence with the south side of that road to where It 
crosses Jaeota Greek, to the Una of Fairfield township." 

Its limits did not undergo any material alteration 
till the erection of Unity township in 1789. At that 
time the portion severed from the old township and 
erected into a separate one was in extent something 
larger than that portion left. Thus it is that many 
of the first settlers and men of prominence who were 
put down in the township lists, and who were identi- 
fied with township limits, were actually residents of 
that part of the township which lies next the Loyal- 
hanna. 

BOUNDARIES. 

It is surrounded by the townships and natural lines 
as follows : on the north by Unity township ; on the 
east by the Chestnut Ridge, which separates it from 
the township of Donegal ; on the south by Fayette 
County ; on the southwest by East Huntingdon ; and 
on the northwest by Hempfield township. 

POPULATION AND VILLAGES. 

' Its population by the census of 1880 is 4224, which 
does not include the borough of Mount Pleasant. 
This shows an increase of 1676 over the population 
of 1870. It has few villages within its borders, not 
mentioning the borough of Mount Pleasant and its 
suburbs, viz., Bridgeport, Laurelville, and Ridge- 
view. 

634 



TOWNSHIP TAX-LISTS IN 178$. 
The names of the land-owners were as follows : 



MmoaAere. 


Patrick Jack. 


John Armcl. 


Charles Jonetoe. 


Ohrlstoyher AsasJo)aw. 


A. Jenkins. 


Moses Alesoa. 


James Johaetoa. 


BumI Bradley. 


Bobert Keee. 


John BUM. 


William Kllpatrick. 


Jim Browaield. 


Okrietopher Lobtngler. 


John Bradley. 


Christian Lever. 


JohnBrlney. 


Bartholomew Layer. 


Henry Breaker. 


Moses Latta. 


Hugh Bay. 


Samuel Lewfe. 


Willsem Brine. 


Abraham Tenure. 


Conrad Byers. 


Mary Lochery (widow). 


lUrtin Bush.' 


Jeremiah Lechery. 


JumBlMk. 


William Lochery. 


Bphreim Blair. 


John McCiDoae. 


Charles Campbell. 


Gape. John McGleUaa. 


• Bel ph Cherry. 


William MeMatter. 


James Clark. 


Hugh Martin. 


Jacob Cerrer (ton keeper). 


John Medare. 


Ocorsp CampbelL 


Barnabas McOall. 


George Crawford. 


James McMaster. 


James Crawford. 


Bobert MarehalL 


Philip Coast. 


JohaMcKee. 


Capt. James Clark. 


Thomas MoCay. 


John Crawford. 


Daniel Morrison. 


Jostah Campbell. 


Thomas McGlanahen. 


Oonrad Oolomore. 


Alex* nder McKlney. 


Samuel Coulter. 


James McMallen. 


Bobert Oochran. 


Matthew Morrison. 


Martha Gain (widow). 


Andrew Mitchell. 


John Oralf . 


George McDonai. 


Alexander Craig. 


James Marshall. 


BriatUa Carter. " 


George MoClellaa. 


Elisabeth Dil worth (widow). 


Francis McQniar. 


Bias Deris. 


John Moore. 


John Egar. 


William MaxwclL 


Thomas Bitot. 


Bobert Newell. 


Joseph Egar. 


Hugh Nealy. 


Garat Ftscus. 


John Nichols. 


John Ftscus. 


William Neale. 


Charlat Fiscus. 


William Nichols. 


Thomas Fletcher. 


Bobert Nichols. 


William Findly. 


Jotdah Newell. 


James Gutery, Jr. 


Arthur Ohara. 


James Glenn. 


Samuel Peebles. 


William Grier. 


Be*. James Power. 


James Gutery, 8r. 


Cnnsttan rening. 


John Giffen. 


Adam Palmer. 


H. Graham. 


Thomas Pattoa. 


Nathaniel Hurst 


Jacob Power. 


JohnHj^er. 
George Hendery. 


Frederick Persing. 
John Proctor. 


John Hutcheson. 


William Proctor, Jr. 


James Hnnter. 


John Peebles. 


John Jameson. 


Abraham Power. 


William Inman. 


John Quin. 


John Jack. 


Joshua Bandies. 
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William] 
John Rowley. 
Stophel Bloor. 
Anthony Bough. 
Margaret Bobssoo (widow). 
DeridBankln. 
Bobert Bobsson. 
David Shearer. 



JohaStoehel. 



Philip 



Nicholas Smidly. 
Gasper Smidly. 
Gasper Smidly, 8r. 



Joseph Tom. 
William Thomson. 
William Todd. 
Peter Tlttel. 
John Taylor. 
Bobert Toping. 
Bobert Vance. 
Dnrld White. 
Bobart Witherlntoo. 
Samuel Wilaon. 



George flelder. 
Michael Stockbarger. 
John Shlpard. 



Gen. Arthnr St. Clair (i 

dm*), 
Jam 



John Sloan (oordwindar). 
William Sloan (wearer). 



Gasper Wearer. 
Jacob Walter. 
Joseph Wrey. 
John WUay. 
Jamee White. 
Samuel Whiteside. 
Mrs. Wataon (widow). 
Bobart WaddaU. 
John Walthart 
Archibald Whlta. 
Gaorga Tarion. 



Land-owners who resided on the Manor : 



John Taylor. 
Bobert Lowers. 
JohnSpabaaa. 
BndolphBalr. 
HanryBalr. 
Matthias Stockbarger. 



William McGeery. 

Jama* Fargnaon. 

Jamat McCulstou. 

David Kllgora. 

Iaaballa Gonrtnay. 

Rachel McGeery. 

Samuel Serrals. 

Wllllam > McNlght Jamat Donal (blaokamlth). 

John Thorn. Jamat Pollock. 

Isaac McHaadry. Jamai Staal. 

List of those persona who had land rented in the 
township: 

Gaorga McOarteay. Andrew Barnes. 

Jamas Brown. John Kllgora. 

WmmmStnart Mannaduk* Jameson. 

Jacob Kllaganamlth. Bobart Herkley. 

Adam Partmesor. William Alkln. 

List of those who resided in Mount Pleasant town- 
ship and had land in " other parts :" 



John Ontery. 



James McGrsIlan. 
Bobert Lowers. 
James Simpson. 
Alexander Walker. 
Archibald Trimble. 
John Denis Stone. 
Joseph Thomson. 
James Gordon. 
Matthew Simpson. 
Joseph Brriu. 
Joseph Brownfleld. 
John Murphy. 
WUUam McParlane. 
George Kein. 
John Downy. 
John Donabow. 
James Guy. 
James McBride. 



Jacob Kllngenemtth. 
Hugh Wilson. 
Ghrietlan Toakay. 
Blchard Jenrls. 
John Lldack. 
John Campbell 
William MoOall. 
William Flndly. 
William Oalalan. 
Joseph Soott 
DaTld Kllgora. 
Christian Yoaksy, Jr. 
William Waddell. 
John Gourley. 
John Stuart 
James Gaff. 
John Crow. 
James Pollock. 
John Btddlo. 
William Thomson. 



Names of residents having no land in the town- 
ship: 

John Gutery. Jamas Simpson. 

Tores Wagoner (blacksmith). Alexander Walker (cord winder). 

Samuel Todd. Archibald Trimble. 

James M cClellan. John Deuixtone. 



Joseph Beeler (constable). 

Jemee Gordon. 

Joseph Hopkins. 

Matthew 8impaon. 

Simon Bonghlndear. 

Patrick Galen. 

Thomas Jones. 

Jacob Bspy. 

George CUpinger. 

Neal Marry. 

Moses Chambers. 

James Lawson (schoolmaster). 

Jacob Myalan. 

Jacob Lighter. 

James McQuillan. 

Adam Teamer. 

William Letemore. 

John Brownfleld. 

David Bay. 

William Shreader. 

Michael Seaner. 

Adam Tleher. 

John Nasi. 

James Simpson (wearer). 

Patrick White. 

Paul McClean. 

John White. 

Charles Blley. 

John Ward. 

John Meek. 

John Oilbresth. 

Henry Wlngfleld. 

Hugh Wilson. 

James Whitherinton. 

William Whitherinton. 

Bobert Barr (wearer). 

John Oarr. 

Joseph Xrwln (schoolmaster). 

William Stineon (wearer). 

John. Murphy . 

Joseph Clark. 

John Dilworth. 

Henry Hurst. 

Rudolph Bair. 

Thomas Winter. 

Henry SheUaberger. 

Jooeph Jerri*. 

Jamee Tanner. 

Alexander McClellan. 

Peter Consley. 

Tetter Waltlnbeugh. 

Conrad Haloing (blacksmith). 

William Mcrarlane. 

George Blan. 

Bartholomew Herington. 

James Russell. 

William Clark (mason). 



John Downey, 
John Donabow. 
William McWbirter. 
Frederick Baper. 
Duncsn McGee. 
Jacob Hartman. 
James Waddell. 
Jamee Bole. 
James Guy. 
James McBride. 
John Martemore. 
Andrew White. 
Jemes Marshall. 
John Muglaughlaae. 
William Bobsson. 
Thomas Smith. 
Hugh Robeson. 
Christian Yoaky, Jr. 
Jacob Lldack (blacksmith). 
William Marshall. 
John Dayley (schoolmaster). 
James Cole. 
Bobert Fraror. 
Thomas Trimble. 
Arthnr McMichael. 
John Wessner. 
Daniel Lasure. 
Btohard Jerris. 
John Lasure (wearer). 
.James Crow. 
Bobert Robeson (mason). 
Jacob Cllne. 
Jacob Wolf. 
John Lldack. 
William Bgar. 

Zedekiah Tumblin (wheelwright) 
Abraham Ftscus. 
John Campbell. 
William McCall (wearer). 
William Oalalan (tailor). 
John Goorley. 
John Stuart 
John Scott 
Andrew Kinkead. 
Daniel McDoneJ. 
Peter Peterson. 
Conrad Young. 
John Crow (wearer). 
William McGuirc. 
John Jameson. 
William Thomson (tailor). 
Robert Ralston (wearer). 
Bar id Lirlngstons. 
David McClelland (wearer). 
'Francis Jameson. 
Joseph 8oott 



Freemen (owning lands no-where) : 



Samuel Lewis. 
John Gutery. 
John Rldle. 
Henry Deadman. 
John McDonal. 
Henry Lower. 
William Bell. 
John Thorn. 
Thomas Simpson. 
James McKee. 
Neal Murry. 
William Bay. 
John Letts. 
William Downey. 
Aaron Shreader. 
Hugh McKiney. 
John Nichols. 



William Donahoo. 
Samuel Wlloon. 
James Randies. 
Andrew Robeson. 
John McClanahan. 
Jacob Wilherinton. 
Bobert Watson. 
Adam Bair. 
John Perslng. 
Frederick Persing. 
Barnet Steer. 
Henry France. 
William Robeson. 
James Marshall. 
Archibald Marshall. 
John Shepard. 
Thomas Boyd. 
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WOlUai Brown. 



Jmm JUwoIL 
Jobb Vowoll. 
JwafliC 
JbbmoMbtbbbII. 



WIIDmd Woddoll. 
Jobb BobotoB. 
PotorYotky. 
John Triable 
Join Stony. 



Vital 



Bobort Omwtwd. 



D»vM «om (tkoooMkor). 

ArabibmM M*nbaU. 

Jamot MJtcBoll. 

D»tW BUUr (oehoolBiBrtw). 

William QnhMm. 

Honry In 

John! 

StiiMl B o b oooo. 

AltXBBiior McGoBfBB. 

BoaJ— Ub CtioBibow. 

BobJbibIb Dflworth. 

Kmrj QBlgloy. 

Joha HobbIb*. 

Willi** M illlfM. 

Hathaolol AloxaBdor. 
WllUam Hunt 
John WhiU. 



WIlliBBiQBtorj. 

▲ad tbr— bmb BBBMd m bji uU toIj GmtoU, HBBtor, tad Tbobmob. 

Tbo bbbUmt of lBBd-owBon Ib tho towBthlp woro M<M . _. Its 

**•*•• Ms&or wwi w. „„.. 90 

" on rtBtod lBBdo win»». NH .„......_ ~..-...r.*.T.! 

Hunter of " roHdoatora" hovlBf bo laaoa In the township war*.... It2 

*aaU»r of fraaaMo owai&f bo laada anjwhar* M C2 



Total taXBBto laBBhltaata... 
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The above return was made in September, 1788, by 
John Giffen, assessor, aided by his two assistants, 
William Lochry and James Gutery. 

EARLY 8BTTLBR8. 

Hugh Martin first settled in the year 1769, and on 
the erection of Westmoreland a few years after, then 
including all the district west of Bedford, he received 
from the former proprietaries of Pennsylvania the 
commission of justice of the peace. After the Rev- 
olution he was appointed to the same station in con- 
sequence of an election by the freeholders, and on the 
adoption of the State constitution of 1790 he was 
again commissioned by Governor Mifflin. Firm and 
yet moderate in his political principles, exemplary in 
his morals, and of a pious disposition, he acquired the 
good will of his neighbors with the general respect 
of the public He regarded his office as one of honor 
rather than of profit, discouraging as much as possi- 
ble a litigious and quarrelsome spirit. On account 
of his advanced age he declined acting in his last 
years, but having discharged his duty faithfully when 
able he did not think proper to resign a commission 
he held scjong* He was born in 1785, and died July 
18,1828.^ ^ 

Among the early settlers of the township was John 
Giffen, the ancestor of a respectable family, some of 
whom still reside within the township. He was one 
of the settlers who was brought before 1770 in per- 
sonal contact with the natives, and had the reputation 
of always holding his own. His grandson, Andrew 
Giffen, lives upon a part of the original tract of land 
patented in the name of his grandfather. James Steel 
early settled on the farm now occupied by his grand- 
son, Joseph W. Steel. This portion of country ber 
longed to the " Manor of Sewickley," reserved as the 
personal estate of the proprietaries, and the original 
deed of this tract, as of those contiguous thereto and 
lying within the limits of the manor, are traceable to 



the Penns themselves, who made deeds by an attor- 
ney. These lands by act of Assembly do not require 
that the title to them be traced to the Commonwealth 
by patent. Others of the settlers here whose families 
still represent them were Conrad Byers and the Tinst- 
mans. 
I Capt. David Kilgore emigrated from Cumberland 
County before the Revolution. He had been mar- 
ried in Cumberland to Miss Sarah Mickey. His ser- 
vices are to be traced up in the history of the Eighth 
Pennsylvania Regiment, of which he was a captain. 
His descendants were (1) James, who moved to 
Ohio; (2) Daniel, married to a daughter of Joshua 
Reynolds, and sister of the old Capt. Reynolds set- 
tled on a part of the old farm, where he died at a 
great age. He left a large family. (8) William, 
moved to Ohio; (4) Eaekiel, moved to Kentucky; 
(5) John, married a daughter of Alexander Hunter, 
Mount Pleasant township; died, leaving four sons 
and one daughter; (6) David, moved to Ohio, and 
there died; (7) Jesse, married several times, resided 
on the old place, died at the age of sixty -eight; (8) 
Elizabeth, married to James Gaff, moved to Ohio; 

(9) Jane, married to John Edgar, moved to Ohio; 

(10) Sarah, married to Gresham Hull. She and Eze- 
ki$l were twins. 

James Galloway came from York County soon after] 
the Revolutionary war, and settled near Overton. I 
He was a blacksmith, and his services were in such ] 
demand that when he was drafted into some military / 
service, either during the Indian troubles at the latter I 
end of the war or subsequently, his neighbors, rather! 
than spare him, he being the only blacksmith fori 
miles around, helped to get a substitute. This they 1 
did for the payment of twelve dollars in money, a I 
rifle-gun, and a butcher-knife. John Galloway now I 
owns the old estate. N —^ 

~" Conrad Byers, an emigrant from Germany, pur- 
chased, June 8, 1778, three hundred and thirty- nine 
acres of land, as shown by patent, in this township. 
On this he built a strong log house, to which his 
neighbors frequently fled for safety and shelter from 
the Indians. His wife was a Miss Mary Riel, a Ger- 
man maiden, who had been a " redemptioner," of a 
class who had to pay for their passage across the 
ocean by indenturing themselves to masters who could 
pay for their services, which consideration went to 
the master of the ship. Conrad Byers purchased her 
indenture, and after so doing married her. She made 
him a worthy life companion and good helpmeet 
Their sons were Peter, Andrew, and John. The old 
homestead is still in the family, owned now by John, 
Daniel, and Jacob Byers. Peter Peters has some of 
the lands patented in 1788. The grist-mill of John 
Byers (near Weaver's old stand, between Greensburg 
and Mount Pleasant), now in successful operation, 
was erected by Mr. Byers in 1848. It was built to be 
used for a distillery, and for a time so used, but sub- 
sequently changed to a flourtng-mill. 
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Nathaniel Hunt, the paternal ancestor of a very 
extensive family, some of whom still reside in the 
township, settled in 1790. His patent* for lands of 
that date call for a thousand acres. The Hurst family 
has been an important one in the local history of their 
locality, and are connected by intermarriage with 
some of the most worthy and intelligent families of 
tfee county. «. 

/john Lemon came from Ireland to America in 1762, * 
/ and in 1794 located in this township, on the farm now 
/ owned by James Lemon. The tract contained three 
I hundred and fifty acres, and was all new land. Mr. 
} Lemon lived on it until his death in 1812, and his 
J labor opened out a large portion of it By his wife, 
1 a Miss Michy, he had four daughters and a son, 
\James, who occupied the form until his death. -J 
Robert Newell came from New Jersey about 1776, 
and settled on the farm now occupied by Joshua 
Newell, Jr. This tract, containing two hundred and 
eighty-two acres, he bought in 1789. His sons were 
James, George, and John. Newell's mills, on the 
Sewickley, operated by Joshua Newell, Sr., was a 
point, half a century ago, for militia muster and elec- 
tions. 

Charles Lewis Bush came from Germany in 1792, 
stopping first in Philadelphia for some time. In 
1814 he came to Mount Pleasant, and purchssed of 
Frederick Weaver the farm now owned by his son, 
John H. Bush ; on it was an old fort or block-house, 
the remains of which were finally demolished as late 
as 1871, and on it were the remains of an Indian 
burying-ground. A few years ago one of these 
mounds was opened and a skull and other bones were 
found. The bodies were laid on the top of the 
ground, or a very shallow depth, and then covered 
with stones to protect them from wild beasts which 
then roamed the fields. Some of these stone mounds 
have been disturbed, but many yet remain. 

George, son of Jacob Freeman, an emigrant from 
Germany, settled on the Chestnut Ridge in 1827. 
His tract of land embraced sixteen hundred acres. 
He was at one time owner of the Mount Pleasant 
Furnace, which he operated until the decline in 
prices made it an unprofitable business. During his 
management metal fell from forty to eighteen dollars 
per ton. A portion of this tract is now owned by 
John Freeman, and another part by George Freeman. 
Casper Weaver came from Germany, and at an 
early day settled in the township, on the farm now 
owned and occupied by his grandson, John B. Weaver. 
This farm has never been out of the family. Casper 
Weaver, Jr., was born on it, and there lived all his 
life. 

On the farm of William Campbell, in the western 
part, there can yet be seen many Indian graves. On 
the farm of Jacob Byers is a house standing which 
has been repaired by the present owner, which was 
occupied by the earliest settlers, and figured quite 
conspicuously in the Indian troubles. The sides of 



many of the buildings, containing loop-holes from 
which to watch and defend the inmates from the sav- 
ages, are yet to be seen, one of which is on the farm 
and near the residence- of Abraham Ruff. There is 
an old graveyard on the farm of A. 8. Fox, where 
many of the first settlers are buried. 

Christian Lobengier was born in Lancaster County 
in 1740, and removed to this township in 1772. He 
was the ancestor of the numerous and prominent 
families bearing his name in this region. He was a 
delegate to the First Constitutional Convention of 
Pennsylvania from July 15 to Sept 28, 1776, a mem- 
ber of the Legislature from 1791 to 1798, and died 
July 4, 1798. His wife was Elizabeth Mailer, born 
in Switzerland in 1744, and came with her father, 
Rudolph Mfiller, to Pennsylvania in 1749. She died 
Sept. 5, 1815. 

The emigrants into this township after the Revolu- 
tionary war, from 1785 to 1790, were of a richer class. 
They were stronger-handed, took up larger farms, and 
cleared faster and more land than those previously 
settled. They built saw- and grist-mills, and gave 
employment to poor settlers. They introduced cattle 
of all kinds, and especially improved breeds of sheep 
and hogs. 

These settlers were a quiet people of good habits, 
and progressed wonderfully in the pursuits of agri- 
culture prior to the development of minerals. Their 
old-time houses, seldom seen west of Pennsylvania, 
were indeed in some respects an improvement over 
those constructed at the present time. They were 
low but convenient in the rooms, with wide halls. 
They had many advantages our modern houses do 
not possess. In the township there are yet many 
representatives of these old-time residences. As 
showing the thrift and care of the farmers, a traveler 
passing through the township before the Southwest 
Pennsylvania Railroad was built and the coal-fields 
developed would at once be struck with the large 
expanses of wheat, corn, oats, and meadows, free from 
all tare and cockle, and without any thistles along 

the roadsides. 

SCHOOLS. 

Prior to the free school system inaugurated by the 
act of 1834 only two houses were known to have been 
built for school purposes within the township. Others 
used for that purpose were deserted dwellings, black- 
smith-shops, stables, etc. At the time of the first 
election for the acceptance of the school law, strange 
do say, the whole vote except one was, on the official 
report furnished by County Superintendent James 
Silliman, Esq., in 1876, against it. At the second 
election a few influential citizens took a stand in favor 
of it, and by the aid of the poor class carried the 
township by a small majority in favor of it. 

Among the first directors were Daniel Worman, S. 
Miller, Jacob Lobingier, Samuel Jack, and J. Fausold. 
Among the first teachers were Jacob Lobingier, F. 
Lobingier, J. Roadman, Moses Hartman. At a later 
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dale they had for teachers G. M. Bigam, C. €. Taylor, 
A. P. Deemer, 8. 8. Jack. These teachers created 
quite a change in favor of education, although there 
are still some who are opposed to the system. But 
the first beginnings of the free school system here, 
although discouraging in the extreme, were of short 
duration, and the township of Mount Pleasant at this 
date ranks as one of the very foremost in all the re- 
quirements necessary to fully carry out the obvious 
intention of the law. The peculiar feature is this, 
that all the public school-houses in the township are 
built of brick, most of them have bells, and in all 
the appointments they are, on the whole, the most 
complete structures erected for the purpose in the 
county. The directors have generally been men of 
standing, and in some instances the most influential 
citizens in their respective communities. They secure 
good teachers, and pay them mostly better wages than 
the average townships. The number of the school- 
houses in the township is twenty-one, including the 
borough. 

Among the prominent directors of a late date are 
D. Shape, J. B. Hurst, J. Griffin, G. Welty, 8. An- 
drews, B. Millinger, George Freeman, and others. 

COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
"ST. JOHN'S BHOBMID" (ALSO LUTHER**) OOHQRBOATION 

was formerly known as " KiodigV and is perhaps one 
of the four organized or taken charge of by Bev. John 
William Weber, the first resident Reformed pastor in 
this region. He arrived here in 1782, and took charge 
of four congregations, "one in Pittsburgh, two in 
Hempfield township (Brush Creek and Harrold's), 
and one in Mount Pleasant township. 1 ' It is not defi- 
nitely known whether this or St. Paul's is the one men- 
tioned in Mount Pleasant township, and if not, it came 
into existence shortly afterwards. As it is stated that 
Mr. Weber visited a number of neighboring infant con- 
gregations, it may have been one of the latter. He 
served it in an occasional way until 1816, and preached 
in Daniel Kintig's barn, and also in the first Kintig's 
Church. Bev. William Weinel was pastor from 1816 
to 1829. His successor was Bev. N. P. Hacke, whose 
first communion took place Nov. 28, 1829. He was 
succeeded in 1882 by Bev. Adam By era, who in the 
latter part of the same year was followed by Bev. H. £. 
F. Yoight, who continued until 1864. In 1867, Bev. 
L. H. Keafauver became English supply, and as such 
was succeeded in 1859 by Bev. C. C. Russell. In 
1861, Bev. F. K. Levan became joint pastor with 
Mr. Yoight. He was followed by Bev. J. A. Peters 
a short time before the close of Mr. Voight's min- 
istry in 1864, at which time he became sole pastor. 

The place of worship is two miles north of Mount 
Pleasant, on the Pleasant Unity road. The land was 
donated for church and school purposes by four men, 
— Daniel Eintig (who lived on the farm where Daniel 
Ruff now resides), Henry Fisher (who lived where 
Peter Bumbaugh now does), Andrew Small (who 



lived where Jacob Fisher now does), and John Deeds 
(who lived where John ftumbaugh, Sr., now does). 
These four farms joined at a point near the spot oc- 
cupied by the present church, and each one gave a 
half-acre to form a lot for* church and school-house. 
The first edifice was small, built of logs, and used 
both for a meeting- and school-house. It is still 
standing, and occupied as a dwelling. In 1827 a 
brick edifice was erected, which was superseded by 
the present one, dedicated in 1861. The first com- 
munion-roll in existence is for 1821, and numbered 
twenty -seven, including thirteen confirmed the day 
before. The property has been owned and occupied 
from the beginning conjointly with the Lutheran 
congregation. Among the late prominent officials 
are Elders Isaac 8hupe and Christian Sandals, and 
Deacons J. A. Byers and L. B. 8hupe. 

-ST. PAUL'S REFORMED" (ALSO LTJTHEBAH) OONGBIOATION 

is known as " Frey V and the " Ridge." The first 
name is derived from the met that a Frey family 
owned the farm for many years from which the land 
was taken upon which the church is built There are 
still three families of Freys living within its. sight. 
It is called the Ridge Church because it is but a short 
distance from Chestnut Bidge. Bev. N. P. Hacke 
thinks it 'was one of the four charges taken in hand 
by Bev. John William Weber in 1782. The first edi- 
fice was built upon the farm formerly owned by Cas- 
par Weaver, and in it Mr. Weber, who was brought 
in a team by Mr. Fiscus, of this neighborhood, from 
Northampton County, preached. Mr. Weber was 
pastor until his death, in 1816, and was succeeded for 
two years by Bev. Henry Habliston. Bev. N. P. 
Hacke was pastor from 1819 to 1868. The second 
house of worship was built on the site of the present 
edifice, one mile and a half south of Pleasant Unity. 
It was made of logs, and was for a long time without 
gallery, pulpit, altars, or pews. Afterwards these 
were supplied and the building plastered on the out- 
side. The present brick church was erected in 1846, 
and dedicated November 18th of that year under the 
pastorate of Bev. N. P. Hacke and his colleague on the 
Lutheran side, Bev. Jonas Mechling. It has since 
received a new roof and been repainted and frescoed. 
The successors of Mr. Hacke were Revs. J. A. Peters, 
A. J. Heller, D. B. Lady, and S. Z. Beam, the latter 
in 1878. In 1861 about one-third of the members 
withdrew and were organized with the St. Luke's 
congregation of Pleasant Unity, and connected with 
the Latrobe charge. The first Sunday-school was 
held in a room over a distillery on the farm of the 
late William Fisher, about two miles from the church, 
about 1837. It was afterwards moved to the church. 
In 1875 the Lutheran congregation organised a sep- 
arate school, and the following year similar action 
was taken by the Beformed. Among the prominent 
superintendents of it have been Samuel B. Fisher 
and Simon P. Truxal, and 1 of the Consistory, Elders 
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Simon Brisker and William Truxal, Sr., and Deacons 

Aaron Ankeny, Michael Poorman, Jr., and J. B. 

3«L_^ — __ 

MOUNT PLEASANT PBttBYTZBIAN CHUBOH. 

This is one of the oldest churches in the West It 
is situate about two miles from the town of Mount 
Pleasant in a northeast direction, and was in old 
times commonly called the Middle Church. The 
graveyard attached was used as a place of burial 
probably as early as 1773, the date of the county or- 
ganization. The congregation, according to Dr. 
Smith, in " Old Redstone," was organized as early as 
1776, when Dr. Power removed to the western coun- 
try. It was supplied by him from that period till the 
spring of 1779, when he became the pastor of the 
united congregations of Mount Pleasant and Sewick- 
ley. On the 22d of August, 1787, he was dismissed 
from Sewickley, and continued the pastor of Mount 
Pleasant till April 15, 1817, when, from age and in- 
firmity, he resigned his charge. It continued vacant 
till April 18, 1821, when the Rev. A. O. Patterson, 
D.D., was ordained and installed pastor of the united 
congregations of Mount Pleasant and Sewickley. 
This relation continued till Oct 8, 1884. 

Soon after the Rev. S. Montgomery became its 
pastor, April, 1886. On May 19, 1840, the congrega- 
tion was unhappily divided, a part adhering to the 
New School division. In this weakened and crippled 
state of the congregation it formed a connection with 
Greensbnrg. The Rev. James J. Brownson became 
the pastor Nov. 26, 1841, and was dismissed in Janu- 
ary, 1849. In 1849 these congregations united in a 
call to the ReY. William D. Moore, who became their 
pastor soon after. In October, 1851, Mr. Moore re- 
signed the pastoral charge of Mount Pleasant On 
the 14th of April, 1852, the Rev. William W. McLain 
received and accepted a call from them, and was in- 
stalled their pastor soon after, in 1852. Rev. John 
M. Barnett was supply or pastor from December, 
1861, until October, 1869; Rev. John McMillan, D.D., 
from 1870 until 1878 ; Rev. W. F. Ewing, the present 
pastor, was installed in June, 1874. 

The history of the Middle Church is full of his- 
toric and local interest. On the 9th of October, 1874, 
the three congregations of Mount Pleasant (Middle 
Church), Mount Pleasant Town, and Pleasant Unity, 
which have grown from the first congregation, held 
with appropriate ceremonials and services the " cen- 
tennial celebration of the planting of the Presby- 
terian Church of Mount Pleasant, Pa./' the proceed- 
ings of which were afterwards published in a neat 
pamphlet. As it is accessible to most of those who 
are more than ordinarily interested in the subject, we 
shall not enter into the interesting details which it 
gives. It is commendable in the highest degree to, 
those who first suggested the idea, and those who so 
successfully carried the project to consummation. 1 




MOUNT PLEASANT BOROUGH. 

There were probably a number of settlers clustered 
together in a hamlet or village upon the present site 
of Mount Pleasant borough before the Revolution 
was ended. A house erected there in 1798 by one 
i Michael Smith, an enterprising German, was occu- 
pied by him as a licensed house in which to entertain 
the public. A copy of the license granted him to 
sell wine and spirituous drink by the usual formula, 
and under the usual restrictions touching gambling 
and drunkenness, is still in existence. This tavern 
house is still standing on Main Street, and it is tradi- 
tionally the first one erected within the limits of the 
town. 

The first part of the town (which was then indeed 
all the town) was laid out by Alexander McCready, 
who had purchased the land from Nathaniel Marshall 
on the 28th of August, 1797. 

Like the early history of all our townships and 
boroughs, that of this town is hard to trace out. 
N. B. Critchfield, with ardent and patient labor, went 
over the whole ground, in order to give a satisfactory 
and comprehensive history of the town on the occa- 
sion of the centennial anniversary of '76. He found 
that much depended upon the recollection of the 
" older inhabitants," but that prior to about 1810 no 
trustworthy recollections went. At that time there 
were thirty-four houses in the village, all of which 
were built of logs, and of these there were then 
(1876) some seven still standing. Of the oldest citi- 
zens of the place he recalled the names of Michael 
Smith, Alexander McCready, Charles Fulwood, Esq., 
William Hunter, Conrad Keister, William Cherry , 
Clement Burleigh, Esq., William Anderson, James 
Lippincott, Rev. James Estep, John Connell, William 
Flynn, and David Hunter. 

The first brick house in the town was built in the 
year 1812, on the lot at the present time occupied as 
a store-room, known as Isaac Stauffer's. 

Owing to the location of the town in the midst of 
a rich and fertile country, well stocked with a very 
excellent class of people, and on one of the main 
thoroughfares of the day, the progress of the place 
was, all things considered, regular and, above all 
things, sure. The old road, known as the Glade road, 
which was helped by appropriations from the As- 
sembly from time to time, made that route a very 
desirable one for the great body of travel and traffic 
which was gathered in between the old State road on 
the north and the Braddock road on the south. This 
was the highway from Somerset by way of West New- 
ton to Pittsburgh. The improvement of this high- 
way was as regular as the improvement of the two 
great roads on either side of it. In time it was trans- 
formed into the turnpike, over whose smooth road-bed 
tramped the feet and rolled the wheels of the travel 
and inland commerce of a departed generation. 

When the Somerset and Mount Pleasant Turnpike 
Company was organized, the* Hon. John Lobingier 
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was made its president* Upon this road 'the town 
depended for its commercial communication with the 
other parts of the country until the completion of the 
railroads which took their place. At one time it ap- 
peared that the place had reached its utmost limit of 
development, when the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
was built through Connellsville on the south, and 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad ran through Greens- 
burg oh the north. But fate had better things in store. 

BNTBRPRI8INQ BU8INB88 MBM OF EARLY TIMES. 
It is very evident, not to count on local authority, 
that there was a splendid class of business men in the 
early day settled here. The writer to whom we have 
referred has called to notice the fact that one of the 
institutions of the town in the early part of the pres- 
ent century was a joint-stock company, organised about 
the year 1814, for the purpose of carrying on the mer- 
cantile business under the name of " The Fanners' 
and Mechanics' Store.' 1 The company occupied as a 
place of business a log building which stood on the 
lot latterly occupied as a store-room of Ebersole, 
Trauger 4 Zuck ; that is, on the left side of the main 
street going northward. At that day compared with 
ordinary stores it was a thing to talk of, but compared 
with many of the establishments of the place now it 
was insignificant. 

One who scrutinises the old files of the county 
papers cannot but observe that the business men of 
the borough had enterprise and energy more than 
common. They had advertisements constantly in the 
papers, and they were among the first in the county 
to separate the goods offered into specialties. We 
believe that the firm of "Stouffer 4 Lippincott," 
about 1822, then in the general merchandise business, 
advertised more extensively than any other country 
firm of their day. 

APPEARANCE OF THE OLD VILLAGE. 
A lady traveling through the southern part of the 
county in the days of the stage-coaches has left on 
record some observations made of the place. The 
village is described as one of those kind peculiar to 
Pennsylvania. Most of the business was done on 
one street, which was long and narrow. The houses 
were generally built close up to the street; few of 
them had yards in front. The majority of them were 
then antiquated and shabby-looking ; but this no doubt 
was to be attributed to the flimsy material of which 
they had been constructed. But it was noticed at that 
day that there were some houses evidencing taste and 
refinement. The same writer remarks the high moral 
and social standard of the residents, and is endless in 
her praise of the thrifty appearance of the surround- 
ing country, and the evidence of thrift in the people 
who worked the field with their own hands. 

OPENING OF THE COAL TRADE. 
The Mount Pleasant and Broad Ford Railroad was 
completed in 1871. This, with the opening up of the 



coal-fields along the line of the road and in the vi- 
cinity of the place, gave a -new impulse to every in- 
terest in the town. From that time on its progress in 
all departments of development was a matter of won- 
der and astonishment to those who had been familiar 
with its former status. Many new buildings were 
erected, some of them of costly and durable material. 
Real estate soon reached a fictitious value. Men who 
had sold their farms or their coal at greatly enhanced 
prices flocked into the place, purchased houses and 
lots at exorbitant rates, entered into business them- 
selves, or started their sons in business without pre- 
vious training or experience. The demand for labor 
was augmented, and many came hither from a dis- 
tance to share in the rising glories of the flourishing 
place. So the population now on increased more 
rapidly than ever before. 

INCORPORATION, Ere. 

The town of Mount Pleasant was incorporated by act 
of Assembly the 7th of February, 1828. The inhabit- 
ants of the new borough were empowered to hold 
their first election at the house of Robert Hitchman, 
to elect the officers of the borough. These were to 
be one chief burgess, one assistant burgess, six coun- 
cilors, and a borough constable. Thenceforward after 
the first Monday of the next May the chief burgess, 
the assistant burgess, and the Council so duly elected, 
and their successors, should be a body politic and 
corporate, by the name and style of " The Burgess 
and Council of the Borough of Mount Pleasant." 

By act of Assembly passed in 1845 the incorporated 
parts of the borough of Mount Pleasant were allowed 
to choose their own overseers of the poor, and sup- 
port their own poor apart from the townships of 
Mount Pleasant and East Huntingdon. Samuel 
Shupe and Abraham Shallenberger, of the borough, 
were constituted overseers until the spring election of 
1846. 

The borough limits were extended in 1881 by 
ordinance, a copy of which is here given : 

M Whbsw, The petition of H. R. Freed, J. C. Lehman, Mrs. D. Z. 
Trick, W. 8. Hutchinson, B. F. MechUng, Cyras Galley, Lueyude Lytle, 
W. B. Neel, Hitchman * Neel, Wilson Shsok m. J — e b Hewitt, J. B. Hunt, 
Samuel Rmm, X. R. Swart*, J. M. Marah, J. J. fox, Frank Miller, John 
Leonard, Be*. J. M. Barnett, freehold owneri of Iota and outlotsof land 
lying adjoining the borough of Mount Pleasant, Fa., praylag for admis- 
sion, end that the tame may be made a part of the borough, bee bean 
presented to the Burgees and Town Council thereof. 

M Wbueidbx, Be it ordained by the Burgess and Town Oonndl of 
the aforesaid borough that on and after the 16th day of August, ajo. 
1881, the following property, lots or outlots of land within the follow- 
ing-described boundary, shall forever thereafter be deemed and taken 
and allowed to be a part of mid borough, and subject to the Jurisdiction 
and government of the municipal authorities of said borough, as fully 
aa If the earn© had been originally a part of said borough, ris. : Begin- 
ning atapointon the old borough line on Cemetery Street, at the corner of 
lot of J. J. Fox, thence north 68% degrees, west 200 feet to a white-oak ; 
thence south 27 degrees, west 276 feet to centre of the pike ; thenoe along 
■aid pike north 62^ degrees, west 610 feet; thence sooth 36% degrees, 
west 02 feet ; thence eouth 89 degrees, west 486% feet to a post; thenoe 
•oath 27 J4 degrees, eest 767 feet to a post ; thenoe south 26 degress, east 
40 feet; thence eouth 62}£ degrees, west 312 feet, to a post; thence sooth 
23J^ degrees, eest 182 feet to a corner with the old line of too 1 
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t8*m ftloof old 11m »orth 8S*sra«, ••* 888 feet; th«Dce •o»th 88K 
d*m* «Mt 864 fort ; thMO* north 36^ ibgnii, «ut 887 feet to a port ; 
feme* north 68^ fegrMt, w«t 486 fort to a pott; thane* north 88^ 
dtgmM, «Mt 182 tMi to n port on Main Stmt; thane* along Main 
Mrart aonth 58H dagraat, oart 164 tort ; thonea north 17 degreei, oatt 
108 fcat, to point of rtartfng 

fc Tbe towfoinf ordlnanot hat batn anactad in aoeordanoo with laws 
aaoa and prortdod by arts of awa mt ly of tha Oommonwoalth of Penn- 
aylranla. 

* Ai wltnanj onr bandi thto 18th day of Angnrt, Om Thonaand Eight 
Hnndrad and Bfhty-ona. 

-W.Etain, 



-Attort: 



'Wl. WAOnSOTOV. 

"Ononoa Habtxel. 

"B. F. 

4 D. W. 

M W. M. JoaDAjf . 



•W. M. Joa»A*,4*V» 



The first election for borough officers wu on the 
first Monday in May, 1828. The officials for that year 
were: Chief Burgess, Abraham Shallenberger ; As* 
sistant Ba rge e s, Jesse Lippincott; Council, Jacob 
Rupert, Roy. Samuel Wakefield, Robert Hitchman, 
Jacob Kern, John Hosier ; Constable, Samuel Ford ; 
Secretary, David Fulwood ; Treasurer, John Hitch- 



Since then the chief burgesses have been : 

1888, John Lloyd; 1880, Jatw Lfpplnoott; 1881, John Stanffor; 1838, 
Jaoob Kan; 1888-86, Banjaain Kampf; 1886, Ohrlrtian Painter; 
1888, & Shnpa; 1887-40, John B. Fleming; 1840, Dr. W. C. Better ; 
1841, J. AmeU, Jr.; 1848-46, Dr. W. 0. Better; 1846, 8. Shape; 
1887-48, David Krtrter; 1848, Dr. W. a Belter; 1860, Benjamin 
ShaUenberger; 1851-68, J. B. Jordan ; 1858, David 8. Cherry; 1867, 
A. 8. Orerhott; 1858, W. M. Jordan ; 1869, Q. Kempf ; 1860. J. B. 
Jordan; 1881, D. O. Wearer; 1882, W. J. Hitchman; 1863-08, John 
Sharrkk; 1878-80, W. M. Jordan; 1880-88, W. H. Smith. 

On, March 1, 1882, the borough officials were : Bur- 
gess, W. H. Smith (councilman); Secretary, W. M. 
Jordan (councilman) ; Treasurer, D. W. Shryock 
(councilman); Council, B. F. Mechling, William 
Washington, George Hartsel. The regular Council 
meetings are the first Monday in each month. Con- 
stable and Street Commissioner, James Foust ; Con- 
stable, John T. Stauffer. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
The Associate Reformed Church (now the United 
Presbyterian) organized a congregation in this place in 
the year 1802, and four years later the Rev. Mungo Dick 
was settled as pastor, whose labors with the church 
were continued about eighteen years. This pastorate 
was followed by a vacancy which lasted fifteen years, 
when Rev. Richard Gaily became pastor, in May, 

1889, and continued until 1850. Gaily was succeeded 
by Rev. D. H. Pollock, who remained until 1858, and 
whose pastorate was the shortest in the history of the 
church. Rev. James Fife next became pastor. He 
was installed in 1856, beginning his labors as pastor 
in May of that year. He continued in charge until 
his death, which occurred July 26, 1861. Then came 
the pastorate of Rev. A. B. Fields, which eztepded 
from 1862 to 1867. Then, after a vacancy of four 
years, came the sixth pastorate, that of Rev. J. A. 
Nelson, who began his labors in August, 1871, and 
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continued in charge four years. His resignation took 
effect July 81, 1875. The membership of the congre- 
gation is about seventy. It is now in its third house 
of worship. The first, which was a log house, was 
built about the year 1812 or 1818, and was owned 
jointly by the United Brethren and the Associate Re- 
formed congregations. The second house was built 
in 1880. It was of brick, and was owned by the same 
bodies. In 1854 the United Brethren congregation 
sold their interest to the Associate Reformed congre- 
gation and built a church for themselves. In 1871 
the second structure was taken down and the present 
house erected. It was dedicated Feb. 29, 1872. All 
three buildings stood on the same lot, and near the 
same spot. Before any of the churches there was 
what was called a tent, but that was simply a pulpit 
boarded up and roofed, in which the minister stood, 
while the people sat or stood around as best suited 
their convenience. This pulpit stood near the present 
grounds, but perhaps not on them. Here services 
were held before the church was built 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

A church for the congregation of this communion 
was first established in this vicinity in 1803. The 
first preaching by this denomination was in private 
houses, barns, and in a school-house one and a half 
miles from town, known as Bonnet's school-house 
where also the first General Conference was held in the 
year 1815. The building already referred to as being 
owned by the United Brethren and Associate Re- 
formed Churches jointly was their first regular place 
of worship. It was built by the public generally, but 
the lot not being paid for, the proprietor proposed to 
sell it to any person wishing to purchase it, to be used 
for whatever purpose they might deem proper. In the 
mean time the United Brethren and Associate Re- 
formed Churches agreed to unite in making the pur- 
chase, and to hold the property in partnership. Ac- 
cordingly the property was bought, and the deed of 
conveyance to the two congregations was made on the 
30th day of November, 1815. In the year 1880 (the 
same year in which the brick house already referred 
to was erected by the two congregations named) the 
log house was sold to the Presbyterians and removed 
to the west end of town. After having sold their in- 
terest in the brick church on Church Street to the 
Associate Reformed Church, the United Brethren in 
1854, as already stated, built their present house of 
worship on Main Street, which is much larger and 
more commodious than the building formerly occu- 
pied. This last building was much improved in 1874 
by the addition of a tower and other improvements to 
the interior of the structure. As this denomination 
has the itinerant system of ministry, and its pastors are 
changed every two or three years, it would be difficult 
to give a list of the ministers by whom the church has 
been served. The present (1876) membership of the 
church is one hundred and ninety. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The first Methodist Episcopal society in this place 
was organised in the year 1816 by the Rev. Jacob 
Dowell, who was then in charge of ConnellsTille 
Circuit. For about sixteen years the society wor- 
shiped either in private houses, in the old log meet- 
ing-house on Church Street, or in the brick church 
that succeeded it. The first house of worship be- 
longing to the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
place was built in 1882, on a lot near the east end of 
Main Street, which they occupied for twenty-four 
years. The present house of worship was erected in 
1866 and refurnished in 1872. This congregation was 
formerly united with others in the neighborhood, and 
did not become a separate charge until the year 1878, 
when it was set off as such at the annual session of 
the Pittsburgh Conference, and Rev. Samuel Wake- 
field, D.D., was appointed pastor. Dr. Wakefield's 
pastorate lasted two years, when he was succeeded by 
Rot. M. B. Pugh. The number of persons at present 
(1876) in full membership is one hundred and fifty. 

PRR8BTTBRIAN CHURCH. 

The Presbyterian Church in Mount Pleasant is, in 
one point of view, the oldest, in another the youngest, 
ecclesiastical organisation in the place. The history 
of this denomination goes back to 1774. Their first 
house of worship was erected two miles in the country, 
on the road leading to Latrobe, where the third edi- 
fice of that body now stands, which is generally known 
by the name of the " Middle Church,' 1 and which has 
a very interesting local history of its own. The first 
preaching for the Presbyterians in the village seems 
to have been by the Rev. Dr. Patterson during his 
pastorate in the " Middle Church," probably in 1825. 
After him all his successors in that church served the 
portion of the congregation living in and near the 
village once a fortnight, in the evening, in the old log 
church already referred to as owned by the United 
Brethren and the United Presbyterians. In 1876, on 
the 16th of June, the corner-stone of the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church was laid, and on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1872, the building being entirely finished and 
furnished with the most convenient and comfortable 
appointments of any church in the county, at a cost 
of twenty-one thousand dollars, was dedicated to the 
worship of the triune Cod according to the doctrines, 
order, and discipline of the Presbyterian Church. On 
the 25th of April, 1873, one hundred and seven per- 
sons, all members of the old mother or "Middle 
Church," were, at their own request, organized by the 
Presbytery of Redstone, then meeting in the Memo- 
rial Church, into a separate society, to be known as 
the Reunion Presbyterian Church of Mount Pleasant. 
From that time forward Rev. John McMillan, D.B., 
has been and still is (1876) the pastor of this congre- 
gation. Seventy names have been added to the com- 
municants' roll since the organization. 



BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The regular Baptist Church of Mount Pleasant 
was organized Nov. 15, 1828. Of the twenty con- 
stituent members of the. church nine were formerly 
members of the church at, Connellsville, and eleven 
had been baptized by Rev. Dr. Estep, but had never 
enjoyed church relationship. A few days after the 
organization of the church, Rev. William Shadrach, 
then a licentiate minister, was called to the pastorate, 
and on the 10th of December following he was or- 
dained by Revs. Fry, Thomas, and Estep. During 
the history of the church the following persons have 
served as pastors : William Shadrach, James Estep, 
Rev. Rockefeller, Isaac Wynn, Simeon Sigfried, Mil- 
ton Sutton, John Parker, W. A. Caldwell, T. R. Tay- 
lor, W. W. Hickman, B. F. Woodburn, G. A. Ames, 
and Leroy Stephens, the present incumbent. The 
first house of worship erected by this congregation 
was built about the year 1880 on Church Street. In 
this building, and in a meeting-house erected in the 
neighborhood of Pennsville, the church met alter- 
nately until the erection of the new edifice on Main 
Street in 1868. The same year in which the present 
house of worship was erected the membership living 
in the neighborhood of Pennsville was, at their own 
request, separated from this body, and a new church 
organized at that place. The membership of the 
church, as taken from their statistical report of 1875, 
is one hundred and fifty-seven. 

GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH. 

The first congregation of the German Reformed 
(or Reformed) Church of this place was organized in 
College Chapel, in March, 1864. The first pastor was 
Rev. J. A. Peters, whose pastorate extended to 1869. 
He was succeeded by Rev. A. J. Heller, who began 
his labors Oct. 10, 1869, and continued to March 6, 
1872. Rev. D. B. Lady was installed June 14, 1870. 

From March, 1864, to April, 1871, the congregation 
worshiped in College Chapel ; from April, 1871, to 
April, 1872, in the Bunker Hill school-house. Their 
present church building, on East Main Street, was 
completed in 1872, and since April of that year has 
been their regular place of worship. The Reformed 
Church had a membership in this place before the 
organization of the St. Peter's congregation. The 
St. John's congregation, whose place of worship is 
about two miles north of the town, and from which 
many of the members of the St. Peter's congregation 
came, is among the oldest congregations in the com- 
munity. 

CHURCH OF GOD. 

This congregation was organized in March, 1873. 

Their house of worship was erected in the year 
1871, on a lot formerly occupied by the Presbyterian 
Church. It was dedicated in March, 1872. The ded- 
icatory sermon was preached by Elder J. M. Dorner. 
Since its organization this congregation has been 
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principally uoder the care and supervision of the 
Re?. Peter Louckt. The present membership is 
about one hundred and twenty-five. 

LUTHERAH CHURCH. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church organized a 
congregation in this place in 1869, during the time 
that Bey. Enoch Smith was pastor of the congrega- 
tions in the neighborhood. This congregation wor- 
ships in the Reformed Church, and has a membership 
of between thirty and forty. Bey. L. S. Harkey is 
the present pastor. 

THB MOUNT PLBA8ANT MORMONS, 
and in foot all the Mormons residing in this region, 
belong to what is called the " Josephine sect. 1 ' This 
■ect was established by the wife and sons of Joe 
Smith, the Mormon prophet, whose very foundation- 
stone is opposition to polygamy* They accept the 
Book of Mormon, and all the earlier revelations of 
the prophet. But the polygamy revelation, the last 
one that came to the illustrious prophet, they main- 
tain was inspired by the devil, as is evident from its 
blasphemous contradiction of the Book of Mormon, 
^rhich denounces the practice of polygamy as " an 
•abomination in the sight of the Lord." The Mor- 
mons here and in Western Pennsylvania are not very 
numerous, and adhere to the old-time declarations of 
the "Latter-Day Saints," and not to the principles 
and practices of those in power in Utah. 

MOUNT PLEA8ANT CBMBTRRY. 

In 1867 the citizens of the. place united in pur- 
chasing a lot of ground containing about eleven acres, 
and lying within easy access of the corporate limits 
in a very desirable location, for burying purposes. 
They were duly erected into a corporation under the 
name and style of the Mount Pleasant Cemetery 
Association. They at once proceeded to lay out and 
dispose of the lots, and to beautify and ornament the 
grounds. This has been done in a highly creditable 
manner, corresponding to the wealth and tastes of the 
citizens. In time it, no doubt, will be one of the 
finest adorned places of sepulture in the county. 
Among the old settlers here buried are : 

John Miller, died Oct 26, 1874, apdU. 

John Starrer, 8r, bora Jan. 14, 1796, diod F eb. 6, 1 879. 

Abraham Harbaoh, died May «*» MT7, aged 71. 

Vataaalel Hunt, died Fob. 29,1880, aged **. 

FoUj Hmnt, dlod April ft, 1848, agod 44. 

Abraham Millar, diod April 6, 1876, agod 80. 

Isaac Shape, bora Sept 11, 1790, diod Sept 7, 1847 ; his wife, Elisabeth, 
bora April 18, 1798, died Oct 22, 1846. 

Abraham Wbitmer, diod Sopt 12, 1847, agod 76 ; hit wife, Christina, died 
Sopt 24, 1847, agod 78. 

Philip Mechllng, bora Aug. 21, 1800, diod July 80, 1874 ; bis wife, Mar- 
garet bora Aog. 21, 1802, diod Doc 14, 1869. 

John Goldsmith, diod Sopt 29, 1871, agod 69. 

Staon Bhefer, bora July 4, 1797, diod June 9, 1870. 

Catherine, wtfti of George Boas, bora March 14, 1809, diod July 16, 1878. 

f Tjkjsl It, diod March 20, 1846, agod 40. 

1 I Idpplnoott, diod Oct 13, 1847, agod 62; his wife, Margaret diod 
May 22,1844, agod 46. 



William MeOraekoD, diod May 27. 1869, agod 64. 

Nancy Stricklor, diod Fob. 18, 1872, agod 67. 

Anna, wife of John Tristmen, bora July 4, 1812, diod March 29, 1866. 

Abraham 8. Orerholt diod May 10, 1868, agod 46. 

Abraham Orerholt diod Jan. 16, 1870, agod 86; hfe wife, Maria, diod 

Nor. 1,1874, agod 83. 
Hoary 8. Ororholt, dl«l Jano 18, 1870, agod 80. 
John Hltchman, diod March 21, 1846, agod 67. 

Mary A~, wife of James 8hlelds, born Sopt 18, 1812, diod Aug. 27, 187a 
Jamoo Morrison, diod Ang. 26, 1870, agod 66. 
William Footor, diod June 10, 1879, agod 84. 
Joseph «. Globe, diod March 27, 1846, aged 69. 
Jacob Bmpick, died Oct 31, 1860, agod 46. 
Snoan Bmpick, died April 19, 1876, agod 74. 
Jacob Bowers, born Oct 13, 1812, died Jane 4, 1876. 
Samaol Wllkint, bora Sept 23, 1812, died Oct 26, 1862. 
Samuel Shupe, died September, 1846, agod 69; hit wife, Mary, died July 

27, 1874, agod 83. 
Caroline, wife of Daniel 8hapo, born Hot. 9, 1818, died May 24, 1848. 
Jamoo Wade, St., died May 6, 1866, agod 64; hfe wife, Margaret, died 

July 23, 1879, agod 78. 
John StooSer, Sidled Mot. 8, 1821, agod 60; hie wife, Barbara, died 

Jan. 27, I860, agod 81. 
John StooSer, diod Sopt 16, 1886, agod 39 ; hit wife, Maria, died Deo. 8, 

1877, agod 78. 

THB OLD UNITED PRESBYTERIAN GRAVEYARD 

lies just back of its church, on Church Street, but is 
now abandoned for burial purposes. It was the first 
and only graveyard in the village, and among the old 
settlers' are the following interments : 

John Shape, Sr , died Nor. 12, 1861, aged 81. 

Ooorgo Folts, died April 14, 1827, aged 71; hit wife, Ilisabeth, died April 

3, 1836, agod 81. 
Bot. Daniel Warman, born Doc 8, 1786, died Ang. 19, 1862; hfe wife, 

Elisabeth, died Feb. 12, 1866, agod 66. 
George Warman, died March 13, 1824, aged 72; hi* wife, Catherine, died 

Not. 26, 1834, agod *8 ; their eon, Daniel, died March 9, 1886, agod 89. 
Simon Stickle, died Sept 4, 1847, aged 89. 
Samaol Shrader, born Jan. 30, 1797, died Sopt 2, 1866. 
Mary Shepherd, died Nor. 16, 1864, sged 73. 
Margaret wife of Daniel Clair, died Sept 1, 1848, aged 82. 
William Anderson, died Ang. 29, 1843, aged 79. 
Ann J. Andereon, died April 26, 1866, aged 60. 
Jane Andenon, died Jane 10, 1833, aged 71. 
Mary Andenon, died May 16, 1837, aged 42. 
Alexander Andenon, died May 12, 1832, aged 27. 
John Uppincott Andenon, died Sept 14, 1824, aged 26. 
Samnei Clark, born July 26, 1808, died May 13, 1846; bit wife, Sarah, 

died April 4, 1846, aged 61. 
Samnei Shape, died Sept 9, 1846, aged 69. 
Elisabeth, wife of Samaol Goldsmith, born Oct 2, 1786, died Doc 80, 

1834; her hoebend died Ang. 31, 1846, aged 62. 
Sophia Stanley, died July 23, 1834, agod 89. 
Samnei Ford, died Oct 6, 1834, aged 76. 
John Shape, died April 2, 1836, aged 84; hie wife, Mary, died May, 

1843, aged 86. 
Catherine, wife of John Shape, born March 16, 1786, died Oct 17, 1886. 
Matilda, wife of J. Miller, born May 6, 1829, diod Dec. 18, 1868. 
John Hawkins, Sr., died April 6, 1847, agod 66. 
Bosaana, wife of Henry Hawklne, born May 3, 1818, died March 16, 

1838. 
Jacob Boperd, died Sept 14, 1832, aged 40. 
Catherine Cook, born March 23, 1794, died Feb. 23, 1847. 
Samnei Brechblll, died Doc. 28, 1846, aged 22. 
John Zargar, died Feb. 26, 1847, aged 76. 
James Morrow, died Dec 21, 1842, aged 66; hie wife, Jane, died March 

6, 1866, agod 66. 
Jane, wife of Jacob Stahl, died Jan. 16, 1841, agod 48. 
Jewish Mitchell, died July 9, 1830, aged 26. 
John J. Hemlnger (Berolationary soldier), born May 9,1768, died April 

6, 1842 ; his wife, Mary Ann, born Fob. 24, 1766, died Jan. 14, 1847. 
Jsmes M. Clark, died March 16, 1849, aged 61. 
Sosan Myers, died Feb. 23, 1849, aged 49. 
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Otmnd Ketoter, died Oct. T, 1844, agad 67 ; Mi wife, Svaaaaa, died 1846. 

Bmk KeMar, dMJu. 1ft, I860, agad 4L 

JiMtnik, died Kay 81, 1840, aged 70. 

CTlwt Barlelgh, died March 88, 1888. 

Ma feat 6r. dM Dm. Si, 1866, aged 88 ; hit wtfe, Kartfca, died Joe* 

8, 1848, aged 76. 
Merger* Lipplooott, dM Sept 1, 1888, aftd 88. 
Maoey, wife of Jam Tl^a^eon, died April 14, 166^ aged 66. 
Mary Ekher, died Jan. 6, 1889, aged 67. 
George Lelgliteberger, died Hot. 8, 1881, aged 78; hit wife, EUmbetb, 

bora Dee. 81, 1780, dM May 18, 1847. 
Margaret, wife of J. OraabMfk, died Aag. 81, 1868, aged 88. 
Oharlee Kelly, died Jib. 18, 1866, aftd 78. 
Dorcaj Kelly, died Sept 88, 1847, aged 46. 
Mary Swart* died Sept 88, 1866, aged 86. 



WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA CLA8SICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTE. 

In 1849 the United Brethren in Christ founded a 
•chool of high grade at Mount Pleasant, under the 
corporate name of " Westmoreland College," and 
erected a building suited to their wants and purposes. 
Under their auspices the school accomplished much 
good^ and the interest in the community in the cause 
of higher education was greatly increased. A few 
years later it passed into the hands of the Reformed 
Church, by whom it was operated under the original 
charter. It was afterwards controlled by the citizens 
of the town, and then by the Presbyterians. In 1871 
the regular Baptist denomination, by petition to the 
Legislature, secured an act incorporating a school at 
this place under the name of " The Western Pennsyl- 
vania Classical and Scientific Institute/ 1 Subse- 
quently the board of trustees purchased the buildings 
and grounds originally known as the "Westmoreland 
College" for ten thousand dollars, and the work of 
education is now carried on by the last-named corpo- 
ration. It erected a new building, commodious and 
specially adapted to its increased wants. The faculty 
in 1858 were Rev. James H. Fife, A.M., President and 
Professor of Latin and Greek ; William A. Sterrett, 
A.B., Professor of Natural Sciences and Mathematics; 
and Miss Minerva M. Metzgar, Principal of Female 
Department. It was reorganized and opened by the 
Baptists in 1878, with the following faculty: Presi- 
dent, Rev. A. K. Bell, D.D.; Principal, Jonathan 
Jones, A.M. (also Professor of Languages and Mathe- 
matics) ; Miss A. T. Giddings, Professor of Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics; Miss M. L. Plummer, Eng- 
lish Branches and Preparatory Department; Prof. A. 
C. Lyon, Music ; and Mrs. M. Lloyd, Matron. Dr. Bell 
was succeeded in 1879 by Rev. Leroy Stephens. The 
buildings of the institute stand in a beautiful grove 
of forest trees, overlooking the town and surrounding 
country, and in full view of Chestnut Ridge. The 
new building for young ladies, forty-one by one hun- 
dred and twenty-one feet, and three stories high, is 
situated near the institute building. The present 
government is: Board of Trustees, C. S. Overholt 
(chairman), Dr. J. H. Clark (secretary), J. C. Crown- 
over (treasurer), William Shallenberger, William 
Williams, Joseph Beidier, H. Clay Frick, J. W. 



Bailie, Samuel Warden, Rev. Leroy Stephens, J. L. 
8hallenberger, J. R. StaufTer, B. F. Overholt, R. Por- 
ter Craig, Rev. P. Loucks, J. T. McCormick, Rev. N. 
B. Critchfield, James Neele, Rev. B. F. Woodburn, 
John M. Cochran, J. H. Lippincott Faculty, Rev. 
Leroy Stephens, President .and Professor of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy; Byron W. King, Ancient 
Languages and Elocution ; Kate* Reynolds, Natural 
Sciences and Latin; M. L. Plummer, Mathematics 
and Civil Government ; E. C. Walter, Literature and 
History; Adolf Liebig, German; Anna A. Palm, 
Music; and Emma Rees, Drawing, Painting, and 
French. 

The Philoretian Literary Society is an organization 
of its students for literary and social improvement. 
It is the purpose of the institution to make the in- 
struction exact and thorough in all departments by 
the most approved methods. It has three classes, 
senior, middle, and junior, with a normal and scien- 
tific course, preparatory and musical departments for 
such as do not wish a complete and regular course. 

BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 
In 1882 the board of directors are W. Washington, 
president; J. R. Zuck, secretary; J. Lanawalt, W. 
S. Hutchinson, D. B. Keister, J. S. Overhalt. Teach- 
ers: Principal and Room No. 4, J. A. Stevenson; 
Room No. 3, Miss E. J. Churns ; Room No. 2, Mr. 
Yothers ; Room No. 1, Miss H. J. Carroll. 

ORDERS AND SOCIETIES. 
MOBS ROSE LODGE, No. 860, L 0. 0. F., 

was chartered April 16, 1849. Its first officers were : 
N. G., S. D. Johnston ; V. G., C. Barger; Sec., C. F. 
Lichtberger; Asst Sec., John Houck; Trees., James 
Hitchman. The officers in 1882 are : N. G., Dr. L. 
S. Goodman; V. G., E. B. Swartz; Sec., J. C. Crown- 
over; Asst. Sec., T. D. Eicher; Treas., Dr. F. L. 
Marsh. It meets every Thursday evening in its hall, 
erected in 1882. 

HYLAfl LODGE, No. 474, KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, 

was chartered Aug. 81, 1881, with the following mem- 
bers : E. B. Swartz, B. L. Francis, Owen Cain, Robert 
Wilson, J. F. Mc Williams, T. D. Eicher, Dr. L. S. 
Goodman, W. D. Mullen, Jr., Lewis Weihl, J. D. 
I*ehman, W. G. Chamberlain. It meets Wednesday 
evenings in Mount Pleasant Hall. 

MOUNT PLEASANT LODGE, No. 2880, KNIGHTS OF HONOR, 

was chartered June 8, 1881, with the following mem- 
bers : J. A. Stevenson, J. A. Strickler, J. P. Mcln- 
tyre, James 8. Braddock, Rev. N. L. Reynolds, W. J. 
Hitchman, J. J. Neele, J. B. Andrews, James Devlin > 
J. J. Fox, R. H. Goodman, J. C. Gemmel, William 
Hughes, M. D. Heath, D. B. Keister, Julius Lewey, 
Thomas Overholt, Adam Rumbaugh, William W. 
Shuman, J. W. Swartz, E. B. Swartz, John N. D.Stauf- 
fer, O. P. Shupe, Harry O. Tinstman. Meets first 
and third Monday evenings of each month at Mount 
Pleasant Hall. 
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ombta nan, v*. irr,La&x, 
i chartered Feb. 22, 1877, with the following mem- 
N. T. Smith, O. 0. Neff, J. A. Finefrock, B. B. 
Benoaff, John Trout, Abraham Kughn, Daniel Swee- 
ney, A. Whitehead, George Heuck, R. Gaskill, Wil- 
liam Sullenberger, Edward Mullen, A. Giseburt, M. 
Hunker, J. P. Blyvtone, C. W. Thurston, J. L. Mor- 
taore, A. Mortimore, J. Nntting, J. H. Miller, J. L. 
Byrnes, Jamee Clark, James Nolan, and Edward 
Smith. It meets Wednesday evenings at 1. O. O. F. 
Hall. 

BOBBBT WABBKff POST, No. 16S, G. A. 1L, 

was chartered July 16, 1880, with the following mem- 
bers : W. M. Jordan, John Dullinger, John O. Ste- 
Tenaon, J. A. Loar, M. N. Stauffer, David Stoniher, 
J. B. Zuck, William Hughes, G. W. Overholt, U. B. 
Hubbt, DgREicher, J. M. Bussell, Abraham Shaw- 
ley, William Zimmerman, William Horton, Thomas 
D. Freebles, Samuel Nutting, Jerry Finefrock, Henry 
Lentc, Henry Smitehuret, Dr. J. L. Marsh, Charles 
D. Beed, A. T. Mechling, George W. Gibbs, H. O. 
Tinstman, J. Brownson Hurst, Anthony Jaquette, 
Robert Hood, George Eicher , C. C. Neff, and Daniel 
"Wilkins. It meets on the second Friday evening of 
each month at Mount Pleasant Hall. 

THE ANOINT OBDSB OF KNIOHT8 OF THI MYOTIC CHAIN 

was chartered March 18, 1881. Its charter members 
and first officers were: Sir K.C., Martin Markey; Sir K. 
V . C, Francis Beeson ; Sir K. First Lieutenant, Peter 
Gibbons ; Sir X. R. 8., G. T. Learn ; Sir K. t. S., F. 
K. Nicklow ; Sir K. I. G., John Hoar ; Sir K. O. G., 
William Hoar; SirK. P. C, J. R. Murphy. Mem- 
bers: Thomas Hardy, L. G. Herbet, William Flem- 
ing, John McKindel, Thomas Irwin, W. F. Holy- 
field, Daniel Cain, William Marshall, William Mere- 
dith, M. T. Conway, P. R. Rogers, S. C. Bowers, 
George Bomgard, James Rogers, David Childs, Ira 
Rogers, Thomas Stoke, and John Wolf. It meets 
Saturday evenings at Mount Pleasant Hall. 

MOUNT PLEASANT COUNCIL, No. 892, BOTAL ARCANUM, 

was chartered in May, 1881. The Past Regents are 
Dr. L. S. Goodman and Dr. J. Loar. In 1882 the 
Regent is J. P. Mclntyre; Secretary, H. W. Over- 
ton ; Treasurer, G. W. Stoner ; and Collector, W. C. 
Morrison. It meets every alternate Monday evening 
in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

HYBTL1 LODGE, No. 186, L 0. 0. T„ 

was chartered Feb. 27, 1880. The first officers and 
charter members were : P. W. C. T., B. F. Mechling; 
W. 0. T., J. F. Randolph ; W. V. T., Amelia Vance ; 
W. S. E. 0., T. C. Patterson ; W. F. S., Maggie Shep- 
pard; W. T. R. E. A., J. B. Cojdsmith ; W. M., J. B. 
Rupert; W. D. M., Bella Mechling; W. I. G., Lizzie 
Goldsmith ; W. O. G., George W. Boyd ; W. R. H. S., 
Lizzie Sheppard ; W. L. H. S., Ella Brier. Mem- 
bers (charter) : F. L. King, Anna Roadman, Strick- 
ler Vance, W. S. Fleming, L. E. Fleming, J. A. 



Loar, M. E. Randolph, Carrie Smith, E. A. Leonard, 
and Mollie Maxwell. It meets every Tuesday even- 
ing in I. O. O. F. Hall, and is in a very flourishing 
condition. 

FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

"The First National Bank" was organized in 1864 
with $150,000 capital. Its presidents have been C. S. 
Overholt, John Shenrick, and Henry W. Stoner, the 
latter the present incumbent, who came in in 1879. 
The first cashier was John Sherrick, succeeded in 
1876 by the present incumbent, Henry Jordan. The 
bank was opened in Sherrick's Building, and removed 
to its present location in 1879. In 1882 the vice-pres- 
ident is W. J. Hitchman; book-keeper, G. W. Stoner; 
and directors, Henry Jordan, H. W. Stoner, William 
Snyder, Samuel Warden, W. J. Hitchman, William 
B. Neel, Joseph R. Stauffer, Dr. J. H. Clark, and W. 
D. Mullin. It has a surplus of $29,040. 

" Mount Pleasant Bank' 1 is a private bank, organ- 
ized in 1878. Its proprietors are W. J. Hitchman, 
W. B. Neel, Joseph W. Stoner, and J. C. Crownover, 
the latter being cashier. It occupies the same build- 
ing with the First National Bank on Main Street, 
adjoining the " Jordan House.' 1 

VILLAGES AND HAMLETS. 
LAUBELVILUE, 

situated on Jacobs Creek, on the Somerset and Mount ' 
Pleasant turnpike, and near the western base of the 
Chestnut Ridge, was in the "good old times" a stop- 
ping-place for the traveler on that highway. A public 
house of entertainment had been kept here from very 
early times, and here was the old homestead of the Lo- 
bingier family, a family which has produced represen- 
tative men in all the higher walks of society, and of 
which the township itself may justly feel a satisfac- 
tion. Jacob A. Lobingier, the Westmoreland repre- 
sentative of the family, resides here, and here he has 
been engaged his lifetime in industrial or mercantile 
pursuits. He was postmaster of the office for a period 
of twenty-five consecutive years. The tannery which 
Mr. Lobingier operated for many years is now under 
the control of his son, Mr. John Lobingier. There is 
here also a grist- and saw -mill, and a general mer- 
chandise store, run by Keim Brothers. As it is in a 
good locality there is quite a business done here, and it 
is more than probable that within a reasonable time, 
when the resources of that particular region are de- 
veloped, that it will become a point of much business 
importance. 

BIDGXVIEW, 

the name of a post-office in the northeastern part of 
the township, is also the name which by common 
consent designates the village, which being a thickly 
settled point on a much-traveled road known as the 
Clay Pike, where the same crosses another road lead- 
ing from Laurelville to Pleasant Unity, and which 
being in a favorable location, has aspirations to com- 
munistic distinction. There is a general merchandise 
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•tor© kept here, which enjoys a good local patronage, 
H haring been recognized as a distributing point for 
now a number of yean. In this immediate locality 
the Overlys, the Griffins, the Roadmans, the Hether- 
ingtons are old residents. The Hon. John Faushold 
resides here, and in ripe old age dispenses justice, by 
Tirtue of his commission, with the wisdom of expe- 
rience. 

MUDOVOBT 

has the distinction of being the largest village not 
incorporated in the county. Before Deny Station 
was incorporated it was the largest, but that village 
now ranks as a corporation. Bridgeport by the last 
census has a population of six hundred and thirty - 
five. For its present population and business, and 
for its encouraging future prospects, it is indebted to 
the existence of the Mount Pleasant and Broad Ford 
fcailroads, and to the development of the coke busi- 
ness. Before 1871 it had no pretensions ; now it is a 
village filled to overflowing with an industrious class 
of laborers. 

Some of the largest coking firms of that marvelous 
region operate in the immediate vicinity of this place, 
and along both sides of the railroad north and south 
the rows of ovens are in continuous blast. The most 
extensive of these are the works of Messrs. Boyle & 
Rafferty, and those of Mr. W. D. Mullen at the 
northern end of the village. As these interests have 
been noticed more at length in their proper place, we 
shall not touch upon them here. 

The village is laid out regularly in streets, alleys, 
and town lots. The streets are named. The build- 
ings, both public and private, which have been 
erected within its precincts bear all modern marks. 
The most of these are constructed of rather flimsy 
material, and have been built rather for convenience 
and comfort than for durability. The class of busi- 
ness men here, as might be expected, is of the ap- 
proved type. They are mostly youngish men, and 
such as are enterprising in its accepted business term. 
In a place which is so modern, and the citizens of 
which, to a great extent, are but of late identified 
with the interests and permanency of the place, it is 
but natural that there should be changing and a want 
of stability in their public business undertakings, 
and a want of a certain mutuality which grows from 
common intimacy or common interests. It is a place 
of prospect, and more shall be learned of the status 
of the place in that part of this work which treats of 
the modern history of the county, and of the devel- 
opment of its modern industries. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



THE LOBINGIER FAMILY, 
is a remarkably historical and prominent one, not 
only in this township and county, but in the annals 
of the State. It was very early represented in the set- 



tlement of Westmoreland, and is connected with those 
other early and distinguished families, the Markles, 
Painters, Graft, and Marchands, as well as with 
Dr. William H. Egle of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania's 
eminent historian. The first emigrant in America 
bearing the name of Lobingier came from Witten- 
burg, Germany, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and settled in Lancaster County, now in that 
part included in Dauphin, and near Harrisburg. His 
son, Christopher Lobingier, was born in Paxton town- 
ship, Dauphin (then Lancaster) County, in 1740. He 
married Elizabeth Mailer in 1766, removed to Mount 
Pleasant township in 1772, and was a delegate to the 
first Constitutional State Convention in Philadelphia, 
from July 15 to Sept 28, 1776. He died July 4, 
1798. His wife was born in Switzerland in 1744, and 
emigrated to Lancaster (now Dauphin) County, with 
her father, Rudolph Mailer, in 1749. She was mar- 
ried to Christopher Lobingier, and died at her daugh- 
ter's, Mrs. Kimmel, in Stoystown, Somerset Co., 
Sept 5, 1815. Her sister, Ursula Mailer, was the 
great-grandmother of Dr. William H. Egle, author 
of " Pennsylvania's State History, 1 ' and a resident of 
Harrisburg. 

Christopher Lobingier had four sons — John, Chris- 
topher, George, and Rudolph — and five daughters, 
—Catharine, Elizabeth, Mary, Barbara, and Susanna. 
John Lobingier (better known as Judge Lobingier) 
was born in Paxton township, Lancaster (now Dau- 
phin) County, about three miles from Harrisburg, 
April o, 1767, and married Sophia Moyer, July 7, 
1789. He built the old home at Laurelville about 
1797, and removed there from the Ligonier Valley 
shortly afterwards. He erected the stone mill which 
gave the village the name of " Lobingier's Mills" in 
1801. He was a member of the Legislature, and an 
associate judge of the court. He died at his home in 
Mount Pleasant, Feb. 26, 1859, aged ninety-one years. 
He engaged in the iron business, controlling several 
furnaces, and also sank a number of oil-wells. In 
his later years he delivered a very valuable historical 
address on the " Whiskey Insurrection of 1794," into 
which at the time he was in danger of being drawn, 
but was restrained by the wise counsel of his father. 
His first wife, Sophia Moyer, was born July 26, 1770, 
and died May 18, 1838. His second, Elizabeth Cross, 
was born in 1792, and died Oct. 3, 1861. Christopher 
Lobingier was the father of John C, now living on the 
old Lobingier farm along the " Clay Pike/ 1 George 
Lobingier was the father of the late Mechling Lobin- 
gier, and of Christopher, who died a few years ago at 
Bridgeport, and was also the grandfather of Presly, 
George, and Christopher Lobingier. Barbara married 
a Mr. Leassure, whose descendants reside near Greens- 
burg. Susanna married a Mr. Kimmel, of Somerset 
County ; and Mary his brother, who subsequently re- 
moved to Michigan. Mrs. Mary, wife of Rev. Frank 
Fisher, of Greensburg, is a descendant of one of these 
sisters. Another sister — either Catharine or Eliza- 
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beth— married the father of Col. Israel Painter. The 
children of Judge John and Sophia (Moyer) Lobin- 
gier were Elizabeth, born Sept 11, 1790, married to 
John Connell ; Mary, born Sept. 25, 1792, married to 
Gasper Markle (brother of Gen. Joseph Markle), and 
died in 1880 ; Jacob, born Feb. 21, 1795, married to 
Mary Stauffer, Oct 21, 1819, and died Oct 11, 1855; 
Sarah, born May 14, 1797, and married to Christian 
Fetter; John, born Aug. 21, 1799, married to Eliza- 
beth Smith, and still living on his farm a mile east of 
Mount Pleasant; Susanna, born March 12, 1802, and 
died in infancy ; Christopher, born Aug. 12, 1808, and 
died at Rodney, Miss., Dec. 8, 1886 ; Hannah, born 
Aug. 20, 1806, married Shepard Markle, of West, 
Newton, where she now lives ; Sophia, born Feb. 2, 
1809, married to Dr. Philip G. Young, of Washington 
County, but she now lives in Chicago ; George, born 
Feb. 7, 1811, died Feb. 11, 1829; Catharine, born 
Aug. 8, 1818, married to Rev. James Darsie, and died 
in Fayette County, March, 1860 ; Jacob, the eldest 
* son, married Mary Stauffer, born April 12, 1801, and 
who died Oct 8, 1879, at her daughter's, Mrs. Maria 
Shallenberger, in Braddock's. 

Her brother, John Stauffer, was in the Legislature, 
and her nephew, Jacob Newmyer, was the father of 
the present State senator, John C. Newmyer. Jacob 
Lobingier was many years a magistrate, served as 
captain and major in the militia, and was president 
of the Somerset and West Newton Turnpike. His chil- 
dren were John S., born Oct 81, 1820, died Feb. 20, 
1821 ; Elizabeth, born April 18, 1822, married, March 
18, 1845, to David K. Marchand, and died in Greens- 
burg ; Jacob, born March 20, 1824, married Lillias 
F. Stewart, March 18, 1849, and lives at Laurel ville; 
Franklin B., born May 17, 1826/ attended Bethany 
College, was a noted minister of the Disciples, preach- 
ing* in Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and 
died at Laurel ville, April 5, 1852 ; Marie, born Jan. 
80, 1829, married to Jonathan N. Shallenberger, Feb. 
24, 1848, and resides at Braddock's; George, born 
Sept 20, 1882, married Ada B. Stewart, Sept 28, 
1857, educated at Washington and Jefferson College, 
read law with Henry F. Sen ell, at Somerset, admitted 
to that bar, practiced law at Lanark, 111., entered the 
ministry in 1867, preached for the Disciples at Pine 
Flats, Indiana Co., Pitteton, N. Y., Tonawanda, 
N. Y., West Rupert, Vt, and Hebron, Neb., where 
he is now ; Christopher C, born June 7, 1840, served 
in Gen. Burnside's corps in the late war, married, 
Jan. 10, 1865, to Helena Mills, of Braddock's, where 
he resides. Jacob Lobingier, as before stated, was 
the second son of Jacob and Mary Lobingier, attended 
Bethany College, and since 1847 has resided on the 
old estate at Laurelville. He held the office of post- 
master twenty-five years, and was commissioned as 
magistrate by Governor Hartranft. He has ever been 
largely devoted to the cause of education and temper- 
ance. His wife was born Oct. 25, 1 827, and is the daugh- 
ter of Andrew Stewart, Esq. She is related to Hon. 



James A. Logan, whose mother was a niece of Mrs. 
Lobingier's father. Their children are Quincy A., 
born Jan. 8, 1848, married, Sept. 12, 1867, to Annie 
E. Wells, of Steuben ville, Ohio ; Henry Schell, born 
Oct. 27, 1849, graduated at Bethany College June 19, 
1878, took charge of the Second Church of Disciples, 
Morrisania, New York City, July 20, 1878, and called 
to the First Church of Disciples, Philadelphia, Oct 
1, 1878, and married, Oct 27, 1880, Annie H. Sin- 
clair, of New York ; Ada Bonnette, born April 15, 
1855; J. Frank, born July 18, 1859; A. Stewart, 
born Dec. 22, 1862 ; and Paul, born Feb. 20, 1868, 
died Sept. 5, 1870. Three sisters of John C. Lobin- 
gier were married to three brothers named Graff, now 
of Columbia County. The Lobingier family has been 
eminently a religious one, closely identified with all 
moral reforms for the good of society, and, imbued 
with progressive tendencies, has ever been found on 
the side of humanity. 



THE JORDAN FAMILY. 
David Jordan was born in 1758, and died in March, 
1822, in Bedford County. His wife, Mary, was born 
in 1752, and died March 4, 1888. Their son, David 
Jordan, was born Oct 1, 1787, and was married April 
19, 1815, by Rev. Alexander Boyd, to Miss Catharine 
Myers, born in 1790. He removed to Mount Pleasant 
in 1848, and here died Sept 18, 1854. His wife died 
June 12, 1864. Their children were : 

1. David, born April 8, 1817, and died Sept 5, 
1818. 

2. John Reamer, born June 80, 1820. 

8. Franklin, born June 10, 1822, and died Dec. 29, 
1846. 
8. Johnston Bardollar, born June 27, 1824. 

4. Samuel Washington, born May 2, 1826. 

5. William Myers, born Nov. 9, 1827. 



ABRAHAM OVERHOLT TIN8TMAN. 

Abraham O. Tinstman, now a resident of Turtle 
Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa., resided in Fayette County 
from 1859 to 1876, and there conducted enterprises 
and aided in laying the foundations of important 
works which are in active operation, developing the 
wealth and forming an important part of the business 
of the county to-day. 

Mr. Tinstman is of German descent in both lines. 
His paternal great-grandfather was born in one of the 
German states, and came to the United States, lo- 
cating in Backs County, Pa., and from thence re- 
moved to Westmoreland County, Pa., residing near 
Mount Pleasant, where he had his home until his 
death ; he was a farmer by occupation. A. O. Tinst- 
man Vpaternal grandfather was Jacob Tinstman, who 
was born in Bucks County, Pa., Jan. 13, 1778, and 
on Dec. 11, 1798, was married to Miss Anna Fox, of 
Westmoreland County, Pa., her birthplace having 
been Chester County, Pa., Aug. 8, 1779. 
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Jacob Tinstman and Anna Tinstman had ten chil- 
dren, whose names were Mary, Henry, Adam, John, 
Jacob, Anna, Christian, David, Sarah, and Catharine. 
Jacob Tinstman was a former, and a man of fine edu- 
cation. 

John, the father of A. O. Tinstman, was the fourth 
child and third son, and was born Jan. 29, 1807, in 
East Huntingdon township, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
He was brought up on the farm, and attended sub- 
scription schools. He held important township of- 
fices, was an excellent citizen, an energetic and pru- 
dent man, and made a competence for himself and 
family. He died at the age of seventy years. 

A. 0. Tinstman's maternal grandfather was Abra- 
ham Overholt, also of German descent, and who was 
born in Bucks County, Pa., in 1774, and came to 
East Huntingdon township, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 
about the year 1800, and settled on a farm on which 
the village of West Overton now stands. He married 
Miss Maria Stauffer, of Fayette County, Pa., and both 
being of frugal, industrious, and economical disposi- 
tions, accumulated property rapidly, lived together 
harmoniously, and left as monuments of skill and 
judgment in building and improvements some of the 
most substantial buildings of East Huntingdon town- 
ship, having built the entire village of West Overton, 
including mill, distillery, etc. 

A. O. Tinstman's mother's maiden name was Anna 
Overholt, who was a daughter of the aforesaid Abra- 
ham and Maria Overholt. She was a lady highly 
esteemed for her kindness and gentleness, traits of 
character for which her mother, Mrs. Abraham Over- 
holt, was particularly distinguished. She was born 
July 4, 1812, and was married to John Tinstman 
about 1880, and died in the year 1866. The fruits of 
their marriage were ten children, viz.: Maria, who 
died at fifteen years of age ; Jacob O. ; Abraham O. ; 
Henry O. ; Anna, widow of Rev. L. B. Leasure; John 
O., who died when a soldier in the army during the 
Rebellion ; Elizabeth, who died at three yean of age; 
Abigail, who died at nineteen yean of age; Emma, 
wife of Dr. W. J. K. Kline, of Greensburg, Pa. ; and 
Christian S. O. Tinstman, who is now conducting 
business in partnership with A. O. Tinstman, under 
the firm-name of " A. O. Tinstman & Co." Abraham 
O. Tinstman was born Sept. 13, 1884, in East Hunt- 
ingdon township, Westmoreland Co., Pa., on the farm 
upon which are now located the Emma Mine Coke- 
Works. He received his education in the common 
schools, attending them during the winter season 
until about twenty years of age, and continued la- 
boring on the farm with his father until he became 
twenty-five yeare old, when he went to Broad Ford, 
Fayette Co., Pa., to take charge of his grandfather 
Overholt's property at that place, the business con- 
sisting of the manufacture of the celebrated Overholt 
whiskey, the cutting of timber by steam saw-mill into 
car and other lumber, and the farming of the lands 
connected with the Broad Ford property. He thus 



continued to manage and do business for his grand- 
father until 1864, when the two formed a partnership, 
named A. Overholt & Co. 'He, however, continued 
to conduct the business until the death of his grand- 
father, A. Overholt, who died in 1870, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age. 

During Mr. Tinstman's residence in the county 
and his partnership with his grandfather b ~ caused 
the erection of the most important buildings in Broad 
Ford, some of which are the large mill and distil- 
lery now there, as well as many houses for the use of 
employes. 

In 1866 he and Joseph Rist bought about six hun- 
dred acres of coking coal land adjoining the village 
of Broad Ford. Mr. Tinstman thereafter (in 1868) 
sold one-half of his interest in the same to Col. A. 
8. M. Morgan, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and with him 
established the firm of Morgan & Co., who put up 
one hundred and eleven coke-ovens at the point now 
known as Morgan Mines, on the line of the Mount 
Pleasant and Broad Ford Railroad, and built one 
mile of railroad from Broad Ford to said mines, at 
which place the first coke was manufactured along 
what is now the Mount Pleasant and Broad Ford Rail- 
road. Morgan & Co. at this time held almost entire 
control of the coke business of theConnellsville region. 

In 1870, A. O. Tinstman with others organized a 
company, of which he was elected president, and built 
the Mount Pleasant and Broad Ford Railroad, he 
holding the office of president until the sale of said 
road to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company in 
1876. 

About 1871, Mr. Tinstman purchased a portion of 
Mr. Rist's interest in the six hundred acres of coal 
land previously mentioned. Mr. H. C. Frick, who 
was at this time keeping the books of A. Overholt & 
Co., was very desirous of starting in business, and 
aspired for something more than book-keeping, and 
having shown by his indomitable energy, 'skill, and 
judgment that he was not only capable of keeping 
an accurate and beautiful set of books, but that he 
was able to conduct business, manage employes, etc., 
Mr. Tintsman and Mr. Rist associated Mr. Frick with 
them, under the firm-name of Frick & Co., and made 
him manager of the association, etc. 

This company built at Broad Ford two hundred 
coke-ovens. The first one hundred were built along 
or facing the Mount Pleasant and Broad Ford Rail- 
road, and were known as the Frick Works, or " Nov- 
elty Works." The other hundred were built in blocks 
along the Pittsburgh Division of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and facing the road and Youghiogheny 
River, and were known as the Henry Clay Works. 

In 1872, Col. Morgan and Mr. Tintsman (as Mor- 
gan & Co.) bought about four hundred acres of coking 
coal land at Latrobe, Westmoreland Co., Pa., and there 
built fifty ovens. About this period and on continu- 
ously to 1876 (during the panic period) Mr. Tintsman 
bought large tracts of coal lands on the line of the 
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Mount Pleasant and Broad Ford Railroad, comprising 
nearly all the best coal lands in that region ; bat the 
pressure of the panic proved excessive for him, the 
coke business, like everything else, becoming de- 
pressed, and he failed, losing everything. But having 
great confidence that the coke business would revive, 
and foreseeing that it would be one of the earliest as 
well as surest of manufacturing interests to recuper- 
ate, he bought in 1878 and 1880 on option a large 
extent of coal land in the Oonnellsville region, and 
in 1880 sold about 8600 acres at a good advance over 
cost price to £. E. Hyndman, who then organized 
the Oonnellsville Coal and Iron Company. 

This sale enabled him again to take a new start 
in the world as a business man. He then, in 1880, 
established the firm of A. O. Tintsman & Co., and 
opened an office on the corner of Seventh Avenue 
and Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., and soon after 
bought a half-interest in the Rising Sun Coke- Works, 
on the June Bug Branch of the Southwest Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. In 1881 he bought the Mount Brad- 
dock Coke- Works, located on the Fayette County 
Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
Southwest Pennsylvania Railroad ; and in the same 
year he bought the Pennsville Coke- Works, on the 
Southwest Pennsylvania Railroad, embracing in all 
about three hundred ovens, all of which he still owns 
and operates. 

Thus we see again verified in Mr. Tinstman's life 
that great truth, that those who " try again" earnestly 
and energetically will succeed. He is to be congratu- 
ated in his again being established in business, and 
being so pleasantly situated and surrounded by home 
and family relations, as it is well known that while 
in the county he labored diligently for its welfare ; 
and though he has not received the deserved abun- 
dant recompense in a pecuniary manner, yet the 
people of the county appreciate his labors, especially 
those who have been benefited directly by the devel- 
opment of the coal interests of the county, and of 
whom there are not a few. 

On July 1, 1875, Mr. Tintsman married Miss Har- 
riet Cornelia Markle, youngest daughter of Gen. 
Cyrus P. Markle and Sarah Ann Markle (whose 
maiden name was Sarah Ann Lippincott), of Mill 
Grove, Westmoreland Co., Pa. He has one son, 
named Cyrus Painter Markle Tinstman. 



JOHN GALLOWAY. 
The paternal grandfather of Mr. John Galloway, of 
Mount Pleasant township, was born in York County, 
Pa., of Scotch parentage ; his maternal grandfather 
was born in Ireland. His father, James Galloway, 
carried on blacksmith] ng with farming in the township 
of Mount Pleasant, and on the farm which he owned, 
and the same now owned and occupied by his son John. 
He married Miss Elisabeth, daughter of William 
Hunter, Esq., who was related by blood to the family 



of Gen. George B. McClellan. James Galloway 
died Jan. 20, 1887, and his .wife died Oct. 80, 1862, 
They had nine children, — Rhoda, William, Eliza- 
beth, Nancy Jane, Mary, John, Sarah, Henrietta, and 
James. Two of these died when children. 

John Galloway was born on the farm of his father, 
and the one he now occupies, March 5, 1810, and re- 
mained with his father until his death. Mr. Gallo- 
way at an advanced age, now over seventy-two, still 
lives on the homestead, his niece, Miss Nancy New- 
ell, living with him and keeping house for him. 

Mr. Galloway and his niece were but lately made 
the subjects of one of the most brutal attacks at the 
hands of a villainous set of robbers, which caused 
much and wide-spread talk. On the 19th of October, 
1881, five disguised robbers entered the house of Mr. 
Galloway, they finding out that he had money therein, 
and closing with him, they beat him about the head 
until they took him to be dead, when they dragged 
him by Ms feet on to the porch. Although he was an 
old man he made a desperate resistance, and getting 
a pocket-knife out of his pocket, he used it in his des- 
peration to good advantage on the bodies of several of 
those who attacked him. When left on the porch he 
recovered consciousness, and arose to totter off to get 
assistance and to give alarm, but before he was able to 
get away they discovered him, and again knocked him 
down and then dragged him into the house again, still 
beating and kicking him. 

One of these wretches in the mean time had at- 
tacked Miss Newell, his niece, and choked her until 
she was almost incapable of speech, only relaxing his 
grip as he asked her where the money was. This she 
heroically refused to tell. The rest of the robbers, 
having left Mr. Galloway insensible, were now busied 
breaking furniture and ransacking the rooms for the 
money, which to the amount of two thousand eight 
hundred dollars they succeeded in securing, when 
they fled. They debated among themselves whether 
they should set the house on fire or not, and when 
they concluded not to do so they left in different 
directions. 

Of these robbers, three of them were shortly iden- 
tified, namely, Bill Collins, called "Shorty," John 
McKinney, and "Crossan," and, pleading guilty, 
were sentenced to the penitentiary, where they are 
now serving out their term. The other two of the 
five have not yet been identified. That Mr. Galloway 
survived the attack upon him is a thing miraculous. 
The robbers evidently thought they had left him dead, 
and had they suspected that he would live they would 
undoubtedly have killed him outright, for upon the 
hearing after the arrest he, with his niece, identified 
them in such a manner that their conviction was but 
a matter of form. 
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J081PH LIPPINCOTT. 

The name Lippincott is one of the oldest of local 
origin in England, and was derived from Lovecote, 
which is described in the Domesday Book or cencus, 
made by order of William the Conqueror, in 1086, of 
lands held by Edward the Confessor in 1041-66. 
This Saxon name implies that a proprietor named 
Love held the house, cote, and lands, hence called 
Lovecote, which name was probably already ancient. 
Surnames were not settled nntil about this date, and 
hence Lovecote, Loughwyngcote, Lyvenscott, Luffing- 
cott, Luppingcott, through which variations it has 
descended to. become fixed in Lippincott during the 
last two centuries, and is undoubtedly of great an- 
tiquity. The family were granted eight coats of arms 
by the College of Heralds. One of them, belonging to 
the Wibbrey branch, and in the possession of Philip 
Luppingcott, Esq., of North Devonshire, England, in 
1620, when visited by the Heralds, and was at that 
time already ancient, is thus described : " Per fesse, 
embattled gules and sable, three leopards, passant 
argent Crest, out of a mural crown, gules, five 
ostrich feathers, alternately argent and azure. The 
motto, 'Secundis dubiisque rectus,' which may be 
thus translated, Upright in prosperity and adversity, 
or firm in every fortune." 

The family in America are descended from Richard 
and Abigail, who removed from Devonshire, Eng- 
land, in 1639, and settled in Boston, New England. 
Having been excommunicated from the " church" at 
Boston for nonconformity in 1651 he returned with 
his family to England, and resided at Plymouth, and 
early thereafter became a member of the Society of 
Friends, then emerging from the various sects around 
them, and in consequence endured much persecution 
for the testimony of a good conscience. In 1663 he 
returned to New England, and lived for several years 
in Rhode Island, and finally in 1669 established him- 
self and family at Shrewsbury, Monmouth Co., N.' J., 
where he died in 1683. His widow, Abigail, died in 
1697, leaving a considerable estate. Richard Lippin- 
cott was the largest proprietor among the patentees 
of the new colony. 

From their eldest son, Remembrance by name, de- 
scended Samuel, who in 1789 removed from New 
Jersey to Westmoreland County, Pa. One of his 
sons, James, was the father of twelve children, viz. : 
William, John, Jesse, Joseph, Samuel, Henry, Kath- 
erine (Mrs. Ulam), Sarah (Mrs. Cyrus P. Markle), 
Rachel (Mrs. Toliver), Harriet (Mrs. Heraingray and 
Mrs. Oliver Blackburn), Nancy (Mrs. William Mc- 
Cracken), Mary (Mrs. Clark). The maiden name of 
the mother of this numerous family was Zeigler. She 
came from the State of Delaware. Joseph Lippin- 
cott was born near Mount Pleasant^ Westmoreland 
Co., Pa., March 17, 1800; his whole life was passed 
in his native county and that of Allegheny. On the 
20th of November, 1834, he was married to Eliza 
Strickler, who all through his life made him a loving, 



tender wife, and whose memory is dearly cherished 
by her children, relatives,' and rasny of those to 
whom she ministered. In 18&5 they went to Pitts- 
burgh to live, where he; in connection with his 
brothers, William and Jesse, became proprietors of 
the Lippincott mills, now known as the Zug iron- 
mills. He remained in Pittsburgh until 1886, when 
he disposed of his interests and returned to Mount 
Pleasant, where for over twenty years he was a suc- 
cessful merchant He had the confidence of the 
public to an almost unlimited extent, and as banks 
were scarce in those days he became a depository for 
moneys that at times reached a large amount. 

About the year 1854 he engaged in the business of 
safe manufacturing in this city, the firm being Lip- 
pincott & Barr. The works were situated on Second 
Avenue, running through to First Avenue, on the site 
at present partly occupied by Messrs. C. P. Markle & 
Sons' paper warehouse. In the year 1856 he also pur- 
chased an interest in the firm of Lippincott & Co., 
axe and shovel manufacturers. He retired from ac- 
tive business pursuits in 1859, residing in Mount 
Pleasant until 1865, when he removed to Pittsburgh. 

In the year 1830 he was elected lieutenant-colonel 
of the Eighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Militia, 
his commission bearing the signature of George Wolf, 
then Governor of the State. This is the only public 
position he ever held, his temperament being such 
that, while always taking an active interest in State 
affairs and wielding an undoubted influence, yet he 
did not court publicity. 

The colonel, or Uncle Joe, as he was familiarly 
called, endeared himself to the people of Mount 
Pleasant and vicinity by his many acts of kindness. 
If there was a poor man in financial difficulties he 
was always sure of relief from him, and oftentimes it 
was voluntarily extended without being asked for. 
His generosity was unbounded, and to this day many 
of the older residents of that section recall instances 
of his unswerving friendship that do credit to his 
goodness of heart. 

He together with his wife were members of the 
Baptist Church, and in his days of prosperity he was 
one of the largest contributors that there was in 
Western Pennsylvania to his church and her institu- 
tions. 

Having almost reached his eightieth year he died 
in Allegheny City on the 28th of August, 1879; his 
wife died on the 27th of April of the same year. 

In summing up his character the writer of this 
sketch, his son, wishes to put on record his admira- 
tion of those virtues in the character of his father 
that were worthy of emulation. He was a country 
gentleman of simple tastes, but he was a man among 
men. 

His surviving children, who all reside in Pittsburgh, 
are Harriet E., Sarah A. (now Mrs. Henry H. Vance), 
Annie M., and Jesse H. Lippincott. Three children, 
Mary Jane, James, and William, died in their youth. 
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DAHIBL 8HUPB. 

Daniel Shape was the eldest ton of Isaac and Eliz- 
abeth Shape, and was born June 26, 1816. His father 
was known as an energetic and successful business 
man, and carried on farming in connection with mill- 
ing, tanning, and the mercantile business. In con- 
junction with his son he erected the extensive flouring- 
mills in Mount Pleasant town, which are at present 
operalsd by Mr. O. P. Shupe. His son remained with 
him, and early displaying business talents, assisted 
him in his various branches of business until his 
death, about 1847. In the mean time Daniel had 
married Miss Caroline Hitchman, daughter of Robert 
and Elisabeth Hitchman, Feb. 27, J840. 

The many good points of character which went to 
make the man might be summed up in these words: 
He was public-spirited to a marked degree ; he was 
good to the poor; was a genial, whole-souled, pleas- 
ant companion ; a kind and sympathizing friend, al- 
ways ready to oblige a neighbor or a stranger; he was 
upright and fair in his dealings ; he was generous to 
enemies and charitable to all. He was a member of 
the United Brethren Church, was without hypocrisy, 
and had many Christian graces. His life-long friend, 
the late Col. Painter, said to a mutual friend shortly 
after Mr. Shape's death, with tears in his eyes, "Cod 
made only one Dan Shupe." And it was the general 
expression when he lay dead that the poor and dis- 
tressed of Mount Pleasant had lost a good friend. 

Perhaps some details of his life and doings may 
give a clearer idea of the man. Mr. Shupe did not 
live in Mount Pleasant borough, but in the suburbs, 
in Mount Pleasant township, and was a member of 
the board of public schools for twenty-five years in 
succession until his death. He took a lively interest 
in the schools and in building school-houses, and by 
dint of hard fighting against opposition from stingy 
taxpayers, succeeded in having built for every district 
in that large township a handsome and commodious 
house of modern style and accommodations. No 
ether township in the eounty can compare with 
Mount Pleasant in the matter of school buildings, 
which result is to be attributed mainly to the efforts 
and perseverance of Mr. Shupe. When the schools 
opened yearly he was in the habit of hunting up chil- 
dren whose parents were poor, and of buying, at his 
own expense, outfits of books as an inducement to 
attend the schools. 

For twenty years he labored, in season and out, to 
have a railroad built to Mount Pleasant, and finally, 
in the building of the branch road from Broad Ford, 
on the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad, realized 
the hope of many years. He was one of the most ac- 
tive workers in that enterprise. It was proposed to 
Mr. Shupe to join with a few others in allowing the 
road to become embarrassed, and then have it sold 
and buy it themselves for a song. And although there 
was plenty of money in it, and he a shrewd, money- 



making business man, he refused to join in the whole- 
sale robbery, as he called it, of those who had taken 
stock in good faith. That jdb was accomplished af- 
terwards, but he had no part or lot in it. He by such 
a oourse gained the esteem pf all good citizens. 

During most of his life he was engaged in the mill- 
ing business, and many a sack of flour found its way 
from his mill to families in need, and during the 
panic times of '73 and the long depression following, 
a poor man or woman was never turned away by him 
or his partners in business, Mr. James R. Wade and 
his son, Mr. O. P. Shupe, even when they knew to 
sell on credit to many was to give away. If Mr. 
Shupe was remonstrated with he was ready to admit 
it was not business, and to add in a high tone of 
voice in the same breath, "People must live, and 
how in the name of God can they live without bread ?" 
If a man got into financial difficulty he was ready to 
look into his trouble to see if there was not some way 
out, and if possible help him out and set him on his 
feet again. For others who got into the hands of the 
law for some offense, he would do what he could ; 
even if they landed in the jail or penitentiary he would 
look after them, and as soon as free see that they got 
employment. His disposition was to reach out a 
helping hand, and lift a man up when others kicked 
him down ; of this many examples could be given. 

Like most good, enterprising men he had his 
enemies, ready to kick him down too; and at one 
time (about 1861 or '62), becoming involved in 
financial trouble, he was near being pushed to the 
wall by them without remorse. About this time he 
and Mr. James R. Wade met in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Wade had come down from the oil regions and was 
not aware of his friend's troubles ; but in the night 
discovered by his restlessness that he was very ill or 
in some great trouble, and after striking a light 
asked him what the matter was. His troubles were 
explained, and Mr. Wade, who is one of the best- 
hearted of men, took from his waist a belt, and hand- 
ing it to Mr. Shupe, said, " Here, Dan, is six thou- 
sand dollars in money; will it do you any good?" 
"Yes," said Mr. Shupe, overcome with emotion, 
" with six thousand dollars I can quiet all my credi- 
tors and get out." This was soon accomplished, and 
he was prosperous again. 

Mr. Shupe was one of the pioneers in the oil 
business, and in this he was successful. He was 
of a joyous disposition, seldom or never despondent, 
was fond of fun and frolic, and took great pleasure 
in making others happy, and especially the boys of 
his own town. He was always around at a circus or 
show of any kind, and generally remained outside 
till the crowd was in, and then gathering up all im- 
pecunious lads, Would make a job lot of them with the 
doorkeeper. Of a pleasant winter's day, when sleigh- 
ing was good, he has been seen with his team hitched 
to a good sled, the sled filled with little girls, and a 
hundred feet of good stout rope reaching out behind 
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with dozens of sinall boys on their little sleds attached 
by a cord to the rope, haying the merriest of times up 
aad down and around town, and himself as merry as 
the merriest. He was known familiarly in business 
circles and by all his neighbors as simply "Dan" 
Shupe. 

Mr. Oliver P. Shupe, his son, seems to have re- 
ceived his father's mantle, is full of generous im- 
pulses, and bids fair to rival, if not outdo, his father 
in public-spiritedness and general usefulness. 



Mr. 8hupe was twice married; the first time to 
Miss Hitchman, who died May 24, 1848, at the age 
of twenty-nine years. They had three children, — 
Oliver P., born 1843 ; Lucy A., born 1846 ; and Beu- 
nivista T., born 1847. He was married the second 
time to Miss Sal lie B. Dick, daughter of W. B. Dick. 
His children living of the second family are James 
W., William D., Carrie J., Virginia B., and Sadie O. 

He died suddenly in Allegheny City, April 80, 
1878, of a congestion of the brain. 



***M- 



NORTH HUNTINGDON TOWNSHIP. 



ORGANIZATION, Bra 

Noeth Huntingdon Township was organized 
April 6, 1778. It was the parent township of both 
the others bearing the same name with the local 
prefixes. 

It is a populous and very flourishing township. 
The main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad trav- 
erses the township, with stations at the following 
places: Manor, Irwin's, Larimer's, Carpenter's, and 
Stewart's. The principal stream is Bush Creek, 
which flows entirely through the township. On it 
are many mills and several extensive manufactories. 
The entire eastern portion of the township contains 
an abundance of bituminous coal, which is advan- 
tageously mined. There are also some very distinct 
outcrops of .coal in the central part and one in the 
northwest corner. This forms a part of the famous 
Pittsburgh coal measures. 

The principal town within its limits is Irwin bor- 
ough. There are the following flourishing villages, 
viz. : Larimer's Station, Stewartsville, and Bobbins' 
Station, all post-villages, while Circleville and Jack- 
sonville are neat and thrifty hamlets. Since the 
building of the Pennsylvania Railroad and its com- 
pletion in 1862 the township has more than quad- 
rupled its population and material resources. It em- 
braces in its territory all nationalities, the English 
and German predominating. 

BARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

While in Ligonier Valley, around the stockade 
fort erected in 1758 by Gen. Forbes' men, claims 
were taken up and settlements made as early as 1760, 
the first actual land cultivation commenced in, the 
township no earlier than 1770, after the termination 
of the Pontiac war, which ended in 1768. Among 
the early settlers were the Marchands, Walthours, 
Studebakers, Whiteheads, Saams, Cribbses, Thom- 



ases, Sowashes, Harrolds, Rodebaughs, Millers, and 
later the Gongawares and Kunkles. 

The Marchand family first located near Millers- 
thai. The 8tudebaker lands comprised the farms 
now owned by J. R. Kunkle, Jonas and Peter Gon- 
gaware, J. Lawrence, Kunkle's heirs, Jacob Buzzard, 
and Samuel Alehouse. The Walthours owned the 
Harrold and Hays farms, and almost all the land 
between them and Manor Station. 

In 1774 the house lately occupied as a dwelling by 
Elijah McGrew, near the track of the Youghiogheny 
Railroad, was built. 

The earliest settlers in this township were Germans, 
except Matthias Cowan, Col. John Irwin, afterwards 
one of the associate judges of the County Court, and 
his brother, James Irwin, the father of the founder 
of Irwin borough. Judge Irwin at first traded with 
the Indians, but as soon as colonies began to form he 
took up a large tract of land, including that on which 
Irwin borough now stands. 

A little later large numbers of Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians settled along Brush Creek and north of it. 
Among these were the McCormicks, Osbornes, Boyds, 
Sloans, Coulters, Ewings, Crosbys, Greens, Wilsons, 
Irwins, Skellys, Larimers, Fullertons, Hindmans, 
Longs, Horvells, Marshalls, Simpsons, Duffs, Corrys, 
Grays, Forsyth es, Temples, and others. Many of 
these did not come until after the close of the Revo- 
lution, from 1783 to 1796. 

The first known settlement was made in 1761 by 
Matthias Cowan, who married a Miss Gray, and came 
in a cart, in which they lived until he built his cabin 
on the farm now owned by Matthias Cowan Ekin, 
his grandson. Cowan's brother-in-law, Abner.Gray, 
was captured on this farm by the Indians and carried 
into captivity. 

Thomas Marshall very early located on lands now 
owned by Col. McFarlane. John, one of the early 
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Mitten, Mired on the farm now the property of George 
Scull, and was the (bander of the present Pittsburgh 
Cbmmeroial Gaaette, which was established by him 
ninety-six years ago. 

There were two block-houses in the township ; one 
was on the farm now owned by John Gott, and the 
other on the farm of Brintnel Bobbins, who came 
from New England. The latter farm is now owned 
by Joseph Bobbins, a grandson of the original settler. 
These block-houses were places of refuge to which 
the settlers fled on the approach of Indians. The 
brick house now occupied by John H. Irwin, just 
outside of Irwin borough, was built in 1886 by John 
Irwin, and nearly opposite was the old tavern, erected 
and opened when the turnpike was built in 1816. 

LONG BUN PRR8BYTBRIAN CHURCH AND CEME- 
TERY. 

This ancient church congregation was organized 
under the Bedstone Presbytery in the last quarter of 
the past century. Its present brick edifice was erected 
in 1865. Among the early settlers buried in its ceme- 
tery are 

Ofcttaeriae, wife of Beoool Gregory, died 060. 18, 18S8, aged 92. 
George Miller, died Nor. 11,1848, aged 86; hie wtfe, Ohrietina, died Feb. 

6, 1986, aged **• 
John Miller, died Oct 8, 1945, aged 59. 
William Michael, died Julj 9, 1946, aged 59; hia wife, Elisabeth, dlad 

April 14*1*86, aged 40. 
8anh Marehaad, wifa of Edward Scull, dlad June 9, 1946; born March 

l v 1919. 
Heacy, wife of Henry Boyd, dlad June 14, 1939, aged 69. 
John Scull, died Fab. 9, 1929, agad 68; hia wife, Margaret, died Sept 9, 

1942, agad 76. 
John Irwin Scull, died Jan. 81, 1927, agad 87. 
Abby ScnU, died Jan. 12, 1881, agad 70. 
Bobert Taylor, died Ang. 6, 1824, agad 94. 
Margaret A^ wife of Iaaec Taylor, died Sent 22, 1922, aged 21. 
John Macnrdy, died May 12, 1826, aged 64. 
John Hlndman, died April 8; 1810, aged 48; hia wife, Ieabella, died Deo. 

7, 1832, agad 74. 
Jaaaai Oawan, died Oct 11, 1826, aged 64. 
Matthew Oowan, died Deo. 26, 1819, aged 94; hia wife, Baohel, died 

April 10, 1816, agad 61. 
William Iwtng, Sr, died Nor. 17, 1988, aged 89; hia wife, Ann, died 

Sept. 26, 1818, aged 76. 
Alexander SwJng, Sr., died Feb. 14, 1829, aged 66. 
Nancy, wife of Alexander Swing, Jr., died Feb. 10, 1946, aged 89. 
Martha White, died Dec 11, 1874, aged 78. 
Samuel Mann, died March 11, 1808, aged 60. 
Amelia Mann, died Deo. 17, 1790, aged SO. 
William Fnllerton, died Hot. 10, 1827, agad 63 ; hia wife, Hannah, died 

May 8, 1797, aged 29; hia wife, Barbara, died Jan. 12, 1803, aged 84; 

hia wife, Jane, died March 21, 1820, aged 68. 
Daniel Fleming, died Ang. 20, 1819, aged 66; hia wile, Snaannah, died 

Dec 19, 1926, agad 69. 
Daniel Flaming, Jr., died Jan. 21, 1820, aged 21. 
Thomaa MeXaan, died Nor. 11, 1941, agad 79; hia wife, Margaret, died 

June 24, 1887, aged 78. 
John OaYctt, born June 7, 1778, died Feb. 22, 1872. 
John Oarett, died Oct fi, 1847, aged 77 ; hia wife, Jane, died Dec 27, 1827, 

aged 61 ; hia wife, Elisabeth Oarett, died March 16, 1845, aged 50. 
Andrew Canon, died May 18, 1830, aged 36. 
Jacob Oort, died Oct 13, 1853, aged 47. 
Mrs. Mary Ward, died April 16, 1828, aged 62. 
Hannafi, wife of John Gray, died July 30, I860, aged 53. 
Boyd Ward, died Dec. 21, 1848, aged 66 ; hia wife, Nancy, died April 20, 

1940, aged 40. 
Catherine Hoflhagle, died Feb. 21, 1943, aged 80. 
Juliet, wife of John Fony the, died Aug. H» 1834, aged 41. 



Plnmer, died March 3, 1811, aged 43; hia wife, Ann, died May 

20, 1816, aged 37. 
Matthew Bobineon, died May 22,1883, aged 61; hia wife, Rebecca, born 

1794, died Oct. 11, 1965. 
Jane Tiib, died Jan. 19, 1820. 
George Kennedy, died Dec. 17, 1841, aged 70. 
John Boyd, died May 18, 1840, agad 78; hia wife, Rachel, died Oct 29, 

1848, aged 68. 
Joaaph Hall, died Dec. 10, 1824, aged 63. 
Oharlai Stewart, died July 2, 1836, aged 62. 
Hannah, wife of William Woode, died Oct. 17, 1847, aged 76. 
Bobart Marahall, died Jan. 29, 1929, aged 63. 
Samuel Watttra, died July 8, 1888, aged 61. 
Be*. Cnrletopber Hodgson, of M. X. Ohurch mlnlatry, born Sept 12, 1911, 

died March 25, 1874. 
Mary Oaburn, died Aug. 19, 1839, aged 90. 
Samuel Logan, died June 7, 1823, aged 26. 

Margaret, wife of Darid Logan, died July 30, 1843, at an advanced age. 
Adam Coon, horn June 13, 1774, died April 23, 1964; hia wife, Mary, born 

Jan. 1774, died Oct 16, 1958. 
William Oaldwell, Sr, died Dec 7, 1872, aged 79. 
John Cooper, died 1820, aged 84; hia wife, Jane, died 1799, aged 43. 
Jamea Cooper, died 1929. 
Alexander Cooper, died 1951. 
Jamas Bolllna, died Nor. 17, 1792, aged 47. 
Anthony Bolllna, died Oct 30, 1929, aged 97. 
Henry Boiaude, died 1812, aged 90. 
Iaaec Bobineon, died April 18, 1812, aged 65 ; hia win, Jane, died Feb. 

22, 1828, aged 74. 
Blohard McAnulty, died Oct 20, 1823, aged 66; hia wife, BHaabath, died 

March 17, 1831, aged 83. 
Julia Parka, died Jan. 6, 1934, aged 82. 
William Parka, died Not. 14, 1937, aged 73 ; hia wife, Margaret, died May 

7, 1832, aged 68. 
Martha, wMb of William Larimer, died Jan. 13, 1798, aged 27; her hug. 

band died Sept 18, 1838, aged 67. 
John Larimer, died Dec 26,1873, aged 80; hia wife, Obriaflana, tiled May 

16, 1864, aged 61. 
Iaaec Taylor, died Aug. 21, 1875, agad 83 ; hia win, BUtabath, died Aug. 

25, 1877, aged 71. 
Benjamin Byerly, born- May 15, 1791, died Jan. 9, 1964; hia wife, Jane, 

born Sept 2, 1796, died Jan. 22, 1952. 
Thomaa Sampson, died Feb. 2, 1846, aged 62. 
Samuel Black, died Nor. 7, 1870, aged 70; hia wife, Jane, died Oct 2, 

1878, aged 64. 

BETHEL CHURCH (UNITED PRESBYTERIAN). 
This church, originally called Brush Greek, was or- 
ganized in 1796-97, and was the third one of this de- 
nomination in the county. Its log edifice was re- 
placed in 1886 by the second building, which stood 
until 1881, when the present one was erected. Its first 
pastor was Rev. Matthew Henderson, and its present 
incumbent Rev. J. N. Dick. 

THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
was organized Nov. 7, 1870, by Revs. R. Carothers, 
D. Harbison, and J. A. Marshall, with Elders Duncan 
Hamilton and D. W. Shryrock, with forty* members 
and four ruling elders, viz. : Adam Byerly, Robert 
Hanna, William Kirker, and D. W. Highberger. 
For long years previous the place had been used as 
an outpost of Long Run Church in Redstone Presby- 
tery, and enjoyed considerable preaching from its 
pastor, not enough, however, to satisfy the desires of 
the Presbyterians at the station, or the Presbytery of 
Blairsville. Hence the organization and the early 
settlement of a pastor, Rev. D. L. Dickey, whose 
successors have been : 1873-77, R. M. Brown ; 1877, 
James Kirk (stated supply) ; 1878-80, 8. K. Howard; 
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1880-82, A. Z. McGorney. The present elders are 
G. L. Palmer, W. 8. Bowman, Daniel Lenhart, Louis 
Marchand (also session clerk). 

THE REFORMED CHURCH 
was organized on the first Sunday in January, 1868, 
eight months before John Irwin laid out the town. 
The first pastor was Rev. 8. H. Gilsy, whose succes- 
sors have been: 1856, T. J. Apple; 1857-61, L. H. 
Kefauver; 1861-65, H. W. Super; 1866, George H. 
Johnston ; 1866-70, T. J. Barclay ; 1870-72, Walter E. 
Krebbs ; 1878-79, J. M. Titzell ; 1880-82, A. E. Tru*al. 
John Irwin, founder of the town, gave the lot on 
which the edifice was erected in 1858. The fourteen 
original members were Joseph, Fanny, Elizabeth, 
Cyrus, Lucetta, Amanda, and Albert Cort, Samuel 
and Susan Perkins, Jacob and Anna Hershey, John 
Wigle and wife, Mary. The first elders were Joseph 
Cort, Jacob Hershey, 8. Perkins, and John Wigle. 
The present elders are Joseph Cort, 8. C. Remsberg, 
8. P. Highberger, Jacob Hershey ; deacons, William 
Moore, Adam Whitehead, George T. Keifer, Peter 
Hilt, Jr. The superintendent of Sunday-school is 
Abner Cort The church membership is two hun- 
dred and forty. 

THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN OF HOLT TRINITY 

was organized in 1874 by Rev. A. H. Bartholomew, 
who for two years served it with those of his charge. 
The following were members of the church council : 
J. B. Blyholder, Mr. Hunker, C. C. Painter. It then 
united with Trinity Church at Adamsburg, and in 
1876 called Rev. V. B. Christy as pastor, who made 
his residence at Irwin. It purchased its lot in 1876, 
and erected its edifice in 1877. Its present pastor is 
Rev. Mr. Lund, who also ministers to the English 
Lutheran congregation. His services in the former 
are conducted in the Swedish language. Its Sunday- 
school superintendent is Charles Gustaven. 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
congregation was formed in 1859. Rev. W. P. Black- 
burn was the first pastor, whose successors have been : 
1860-68, F. D. Fast; 1868-66, W. F. Lauck; 1866- 
67, G. W. Cranage; 1867-70, N. G. Miller; 1870-73, 
J. H. Concla; 1878-75, 8. P. Wolf; 1875, David Mc- 
Cready; 1875-77, Homer G.Smith; 1877-79, Noble 
G. Miller; 1879, R. Hamilton; 1880-82, Earl D. 
Holtz. The trustees are 8. Ridinger, Cyrus Bill- 
himer, D. P. Highberger, Samuel Wood ; Superin- 
tendent of Sunday-school, Prof. E. B. Sweeny. Orig- 
inally a circuit appointment, it is now a station of the 
Pittsburgh Conference. The church membership is 
two hundred. The church is on Main Street, and the 
parsonage faces on Third Street. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN (OF IRWIN). 
This congregation was organized Oct. 17, 1874, from 
the parent " Bethel" Church, two and a half miles 
southwest of town. The first elders were Thomas 



Shaw, Samuel Gill, John Rose, David Shaw, M. C. 
Ekin. Rev. £. N. Mc£lree was pastor until 1877, 
and was succeeded by Rev.. C. B. Hatch, the present 
incumbent The church edifice was erected in the 
winter of 1868, when the members were component 
parts of the old Bethel congregation. It is a frame 
structure, situated on Maple Street, and has a commo- 
dious basement and lecture-room. John Fulton is 
the Sunday-school superintendent. The church mem- 
bership is one hundred and sixteen. 

CHURCH OP THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION (RO- 
MAN CATHOLIC) 

is a substantial brick structure, with priest's residence 
adjoining the frame school hall. Before its erection 
masses were said in the old school-house and at pri- 
vate dwellings. Rev. M. Murphy has been the pastor 
since 1872. The congregation was organized and 
church erected in 1867. The corner-stone of the 
building was laid Aug. 15, 1867. Rev. T. Mullen, 
vicar-general of the diocese, in the absence of Bishop 
Domenec, officiated. In the afternoon a lecture was 
delivered by Rev. Father Ward. 

WELSH CONGREGATIONAL. 
Services are held every Sabbath at 10 a.m. 

SCHOOLS. 

The citizens of North Huntingdon township eagerly 
accepted the free-school system, voting almost unani- 
mously in its favor. The then boundary of the town- 
ship contained six rude school-houses; now within 
its limits there are twenty houses and twenty-two 
schools. Among the prominent teachers after the 
adoption of the school law were Theodore Woods, 
the McCormick family, and many others. At a later 
date were J. R. Howell, J. Brennaman, W. P. Dewalt, 
E. B. Sweeny, Miss Sue Dewalt, Miss S. Smith, and 
many other good names. Among the prominent di- 
rectors were Dr. R. B. Marchand, William Wray, H. 
Larimer, John Gaut, William Eunkle, A. Duff, and 
others. In 1882 the Irwin school board consists of 
Dr. G. L. Humphreys (president), 8. D. Lauffer (sec- 
retary), Joseph Copeland (treasurer), D. C. Schaff, 
James Gregg, Rev. J. M. Dick, D.D. 

The commodious two-story brick school building 
was erected in 1867. 

The teachers in 1882 are: 

High School, Prof. J. Chamberlain ; Boom No. 4, W. B. Caldwell ; Ho. 3, 
K. B. 8weeny ; No. 2, B. & MoOormlck ; No. 1, Mte Bertha E. Bead. 

UNION CEMETERY 

is located . about a mile east of the town, on the 
Greensburg turnpike, and among its burials are the 
following : 

Col. John Irwin, died Feb. 15,1822, aged 82; hit wile, Elisabeth, died 

June 3, 1818, aged 70. 
Jamei Irwin, died July 24, 1883, aged 82 ; his wife, Jane, died Feb. 17, 

1836, aged 40. 
John Irwin, born Oct 9, 1811, died Jane 7, 1876; hie fint wile, bora 

Sept 14, 1811, died Jnne 22, 1830. 
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Mirth* Atiee, wife or W. F. Caruthers, born Aug. 6, 1812, died July 6, 

1876. 
Samel QUI, born May U, 1S0T, dlod Sept. 6, 1875. 
saisabeth, wife of Joseph Leohert, died Hot. 24, 1862, aged 68. 
Mm Mary B. George, born April 8, 1881, died Oct 21, 1878. 
■mm B, wife of Thomas H. Irwin, born Dos. 28, 1842, dlod lUreh 8, 

1886. 
William Schrlbler, died June 7, 1876, aged 66. 
Bobort Wilson, dlod Jon. 8, 1846, agod 70; his wife, Jane, died Feb. 20, 

1861, aged 62. 
James Wilson, Jr., died May 12, 1847, aged 28. 
BUiaboth Wilson, wife of B. A. Hops, diod Doo. 11, 1878, aged 48. • 
Jacob B. Ssam, born Juno 20, 1820, diod Fob. 11, 1879. 
Honry Kebort, diod Aug. 28, 1877, agod 66. 
Jaeob Oole, diod Jnno 21, 1878, agod 87. 
Martin Bowers, diod Jane 8, 1873, agod 36. 

■Uaaboth, wife or Dr. D. D. Taylor, diod , agod 68. 

Mary, wife of John D. Bran*, diod March 27, 1876, agod 36. 
Mary J, wife of D. W. Highborger, diod Jnly 6, 1676, agod 32. 
Oharloi Bobinoon, diod Sept. 16, 1879, agod 42. 
ThomM William*, diod Nov. 27, 1878, agod 61. 
Sarah Sowash, diod Feb. 9, 1862, agod 88. 

THB CATHOLIC CEMETERY 
Is near the above, and among its oldest interments are 

Joseph Mojoo, died Sept. 23, 1876, aged 67 ; his wife, Julia, died Jooe 1, 

1879, aged 71. 
Frank Flnnigan, died Jan. 8, 1880, aged 70; his wife, Mary, died April 

11, I860, aged 68. 
Bre, wife of John W. Hugo, diod July 16, 1876, aged 66. 
John Flannigan, died Not. 2, 1876, aged 63. 
i Dolan, died Jnne 17, 1877, aged 61. 



IRWIN BOROUGH. 

Irwin is located on the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, twenty-two miles east of Pittsburgh, and is 
situated in the heart of the bituminous coal region of 
Western Pennsylvania. When the railroad was fin- 
ished, in 1852, the site of the town was a forest of 
(mainly) white-oak timber. In 1844 there was only 
one house here, which was owned by Thomas Shaw, 
and an old log cabin occupied by a coal-digger. John 
Irwin, its founder, laid out the first plan of lots in 
September, 1858, to which he subsequently made 
several additions. The original plan called 'for but 
one street, called " Main," extending from the rail- 
road to the Reformed Church. The first addition was 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Oak, and Walnut 
Streets. The second addition comprised a nine-acre 
lot He also built the " Stewart House." 

The greatest change in the place was brought about 
by the coal companies. Just one month after the 
first through train passed over the railroad Thomas 
A. Scott and William Coleman commenced, in De- 
cember, 1852, to open the mines and ship bituminous 
coal to distant markets. They continued to operate 
until 1856, when they sold out to the Westmoreland 
Goal Company, which had been incorporated in 1854. 
This company began operations at Larimer's Station, 
and has grown until its field of operations extends 
from below Manor Station to beyond Spring Hill. 
The Penn Gas-Coal Company was incorporated in 
1859, and commenced shipping from Penn Station. 
In 1866 it bought out the Coal Run Railroad, which 
had been built in the same year by Painter & Lauf- 



fer, and began work near this borough. In 1874 it 
built the Youghiogheny Railroad and opened mines 
near the mouth of Big Sewickley Creek. 

In November, 1864, the borough was incorporated, 1 
the necessary survey for the same having been made 
by John McCormick, then seventy-five years of age, 
and H. F. Ludwick. 

The first borough officers were elected in 1865, viz.: 
Burgess, H. F. Ludwick; Clerk, S. C. Remsburg; 
Councilroen, John Irwin, William F. Caruthers, 
Jacob Goehring, John Mc Williams, Abner Cort; 
Treasurer, J. J. Hurst. The officers in January, 
1882, were: Burgess, J. M. Dinsmore; Clerk, S. C. 
Remsburg; Council, David Steel, C. W. Pool, R. M. 
Fulton, J. H. Orr, George So wash, Jr., C. R. Fritch- 
man; Treasurer, John D. Brown; High Constable, 
Philip Bussue. 

The first store in the town was kept by John 
George, in the property now owned by George H. 
Irwin. * 

In the early part of 1868 a visitor at Irwin des- 
cribed the town in the following article. As this was 
shortly after its incorporation, we regard it as val- 
uable and of interest to the later generation : 

M Irwin 8tation Is situated on the Pennsylvania Ballroad, ten mile* 
west of Greensburg, and has of late become one of the most Important 
stations along the line. In connection with and adjoining the station 
a Tillage was laid oat, which a short time since was incorporated under 
the title of * the Borough of Irwlntown.* On visiting this borough on 
Saturday last we found that Latrobe had not monopolized all the enter- 
prise In our county, for that spirit exists to a very eminent and com- 
mendable degree in Irwlntown. 

14 The first house on the site of the town now so thickly populated was 
built in the spring of 1864 by John George, Esq., who immediately set- 
tled therein. Here he found himself alone in the woods, without a 
habitation in sight, and surrounded on all sides by a dense forest But 
he was not long to remain alone, for in quick succession the trees of the 
forest disappeared before the woodman's axe, and buildings were erected 
with surprising rapidity. The dreary and apparently repulsive side-hill 
seemed to be inviting to the energetic pioneer, whose industry and labor 
soon changed the aspect from a dull, uninteresting forest to a flourish- 
ing, beautiful, and pleasant borough of one thousand inhabitants. 

" We purpose to make a brief sketch of the improvements which 
came under our notice, hoping that it will tend to stimulate to extra 
exertion towards progression in the future, and that their brilliant rec- 
ord for enterprise in the pest may be outshone by themselves. 

" There are three hotels within the limits of the borough, all of which 
are kept in good, orderly style. The Ouffey House is situated on the 
corner of 8econd and Oak 8treets, is a large three-story building, con- 
taining nineteen comfortable and commodious sleeping-rooms, two 
large and handsomely furnished parlors, a large and comfortable dining- 
hall, a reading-room and bar-room, besides the portions occupied by the 
landlord's family. It is so situated as to command a beautiful view of 

i On the 23d of August, 1864, the petition of the citiseos of the- town 
of Irwin was presented to the court, in which was set forth in the usual 
form and by the usual terms the inconvenience under which they suf- 
fered from want of being incorporated, and asking the court to incor- 
porate the aforesaid Irwlntown. The court, after the same had been 
regularly passed on by the grand Jury at the August sessions, 1864, or- 
dered and decreed on the 14th of November, 1864, that the prayer of the 
petitioners should be granted ; that the Inhabitants residing within the 
limits set forth should be incorporated under the name and style of the 
borough of Irwin ; that the first borough election should be held on the 
first Monday in December, 1864 ; that the election should be held in the 
school-house in the borough ; that John McCormick should give notice 
of the election, and that Stephen Bidinger should be judge, and John 
Mc Williams and Derwin Taylor inspectors. Nov. 28, 1864, it was ordered 
that the borough of Irwin should be a separate school district. 
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th* railroad sust and watt, th* cosl- works, and all th* surrounding 
country on th* north sftd* of th* hous*. Th* landlord, Mr. John Guffry, 
to an obliging gtnUsm&n, and neglects nothing which will contribute 
to th* comfort of his guests. Th* Ubl* to prorlded with nil the choice 
yiande the market sffbrds, dtohed op In the beet sty Is which an experi- 
enced and obliging landlady can conceive. The bar Is well kept, hand- 
somely decorated, and fnrntohed with all kinds of liquor. On the whole, 
this hotel to a credit to the town, and should be visited by everybody 
who chances to stop off »t Irwin. The other hotels, kept respectively 
by Win. Twlgger on Main Street, and Joseph L. McQutotlon on the 
railroad, are good houses and have every facility for the accommodation 
of guests. 

"As a mannmctnring town Irwin borough Is somewhat deficient The 
Westmoreland Coal Company have a large shop for repairing cars for 
their own use, but make no new ones. We found several shoemaker- 
shops, a couple of carpenter-shops, in which considerable work to done, 
there being in the one owned by Mr. Qreenawalt fourteen mechanics 
constantly employed, and ten in the one owned by Mr. Fulton. 

** Our old friend, John Mc Williams, 8r., seems to be very busy in the 
manufacture of copper and tinware. There to one steam flooring-mill 
In the borough, which to run by Messrs. Beck ft Helman, In which a 
flourishing trade to kept up. 

"Owing to the large 'number of men maintained there by the West- 
moreland and Penn Gae-Coel Companies, the mercantile branch of trade 
offers special Inducements to persons entering business. We found, 
therefore, a large number of stores, the first of which on onr list to that 
of Jacob Goehrlng, Esq., on the corner of the railroad and Main Street. 
Mr. Goehrlng occupies a large frame building, divided into several 
separate apartments. The dry-goods and grocery department to fifty 
feet deep by twenty feet wide, the drug department to forty by twenty, 
and the wareroom to thirty by fourteen. These are on the first floor, 
and other commodious warerooms are on the second floor. 

44 Lewis Btoaman keeps a first-class confectionery and oyster saloon on 
Main Street, two doors above Twigger's hotel, and next door to him Is 
William Over's boot and shoe house. 

"On the corner of Main and Second Streets, J. J. Hurst k Co. have 
erected a fine new brick building, which to occupied by them as a store- 
room. The main room to about ninety feet deep by twenty in width, 
and to divided Into three apartments, the front entrance on Main Street. 
Next door above in the same building is the drug department and post- 
offlce, kept by the same firm. There are three large rooms up-stairs, two 
of which are used as warerooms by the Arm, end the other Is used as a 
hall by the I. 0. of 0. F. 

u Nearly opposite to this we found our young friend, William A. 
Shrum, engaged In the mercantile business In company with Mr. Shoe* 
maker. They have a fine room, an extensive stock of goods, and are 
doing a good business. 

"As we went on up Main Street we found that gentlemanly young 
merchant, John McWtlUams, Jr., located between Third and Fourth 
Streets, in a large and neatly furnished room, well filled with goods in 
his line. 

44 On the corner of Fourth and Main Streets, Mr. D. W. Hlghberger 
holds forth. He has one of the finest store-rooms in the borough, it 
being fifty feet deep by eighteen In width, well stocked with dry-goods, 
groceries, boots, shoes, notions. In connection with the store, Mr. 
Hlghberger has erected a handsome photograph gallery. 

44 8. Bldinger A Co.'s large hardware and furniture store was next 
visited, where we found a flne large room, well filled with goods In their 
line. 

" This part of the town is not much inhabited as yet, but is rapidly 
growing, there being upwards of thirty new houses in process of erec- 
tion In this Immediate section. In consideration of this fact, this is the 
most'desirable business place in the borough, and we are pleased to see 
that Messrs. Hlghberger and Rldlnger have availed themselves of it. 

44 There are two churches completed, the Methodist, a large frame 
building, and the German Reformed, a large brick building, both of 
which are numerously attended on occasions of service. The Catholic 
Church is now In course of completion, and contributes in a very great 
degree to the improvement in appearance of the lower part of the town. 
It is situated on the corner of Second and Walnut Streets, fronting 
towards the railroad, is bnilt of brick, two stories high, aod is a fine and 
substantial building. 

44 Through the kindness of the gentlemanly assistant superintendent 
of the Westmoreland Coal Company we were enabled to visit and ex- 
plore one of the extensive mines of the company in the vicinity of the 
borough. This is one of the most extensive coal companies in the State, 
and in busy seasons furnishes employment for upwards of six hundred 



men, thereby contributing greatly to the population and business inn 
portance of the town. The company shipped from this station alone 
during the year 1807 upwards of 250,000 tons of coal. The works are 
stopped now, owing to some difficulty in navigation east, but will prob- 
ably start up soon. 

44 We found a great many new dwelling-houses Just completed or in 
course of erection, but cannot describe them In detail, further than to 
say that they are principally all Urge and substantial frame buildings. 
The scarcity of brick and the baste with which houses are erected to 
assigned as the reason why so many of the buildings are frame. They 
present a handsome appearance In general, however, and particularly 
the mansions of Simon D. Lauffer, John George, Jacob Painter, and 
Jacob Goehrlng, and the brick mansion of Joseph Cort, Esq., is one of 
the finest and most substantial structures In the county. 

** The following to a list of the new houses Just finished and in process 
of erection : 

44 Dr. Marchand, Henderson, And. McCauley, M. Widaman, Arch. 
Mathlas, D. Klssell, Dalley, Abner Cort, two buildings; Adam Byerly, 
Van Dyke, William Wiggle, SheflHer, David, Sharp, John Brown, Bow- 
man, Joseph Lenhart, A. Heasly, Henry Sanders, Daniel Henry, William 
Howell, John McCormlck, Esq., William Williams, Stephen Rldlnger, 
Simon Hlghberger, John James, Jonathan Williams, William Rldlnger, 
Josiah Carson, Charles Henry, Jacob Painter, James Fleming, And. 
Learn, William Kunkle, John G. White, Mrs. Steele, Daniel Lenhart, 
and Dr. D. D. Taylor. 

44 In addition to the above there are a number of residences under 
contract and in contemplation, of which we will speak at our next 
visit, which we hope to make before long. 

44 The borough limits extend back to the turnpike, and are being rap- 
idly built up, giving ample foundation for the belief that ere long Irwin 
borough will be the moat populous town in our county." 

BANKS. 
The Irwin Deposit Bank was organized in 1868 by 
Lloyd, Huff & Co., in the old Cort building. They 
suspended business in the panic of 1873, the same 
year the bank building was erected. They were suc- 
ceeded by Beck, Happer & Co., who closed business in 
1875. Their successors were B. K. Jamison & Co., 
who retired in 1880. The Farmers' and Miners' De- 
posit Bank was established by P. S. Pool & Son, 
March 9, 1877, in the court building. In September, 
1880, the bank was removed to its present eligible 
location on Main Street. This is a private bank, and 
was the successor to the banking business carried on 
a while by W. S. Nicodemus. 

ORDERS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 
HUNTINGDON LODGE, No. 649, I. 0. 0. P., 

was chartered Feb. 5, 1858, but the lodge hall and 
charter having been destroyed by fire, it was rechar- 
tered April 2, 1873, by William Stedman, M. W. G. M., 
and James B. Nicholson, M. W. G. S. Its offi- 
cers for 1882 are: N. G., William Davis; V. G., 
Daniel Henry; Sec, M. E. Lindeblad; Asst. Sect., 
John Gittings; Treas., P. G. Petterson; Trustees, 
Robert McElroy, Daniel Henry, J. H. Kerr, Robert 
Milburn, Edward Davis. It has a membership of 
one hundred and forty, and meets every Saturday 
evening in its own hall on Main Street, in the third 
story of the building it erected and owns. 

IRWIN ENCAMPMENT, No. 196, I. 0. 0. P. 

This encampment was originally chartered May 16, 
1870, but was rechartered after the fire, April 2, 
1873. The charter members and first officers were : 
C. P., M. L. Momeyer; H, P., R. D. Stewart; S. W., 
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8amuel Darrell; J. W., B. B. McGuire; Scribe, P. 
Dewalt; Treas., J. L. McQuiston ; I. &, Henry Mil- 
liron ; O. 8., J. C. Carroll. 

The officers for 1882 are : C. P., William Davis ; H. 
P., Albert Fish; S. W., M. E. Lindeblad; J. W., 
Thomas Bamsden ; Scribe, J. H. Kerr ; Treas., Daniel 
Jones ; I. 6., Edward Dayis. 

It meets the second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ings of each month, and has a membership of forty. 

HIRAM LODGE, No. S», AMOUMT OBD«R OF UNITED 
BBSTHBUI, 

was chartered Feb. 14, 1872. The charter members 
and first officers were: P. W. M., H. K. Klingsmith ; 
W. M., Joseph L. McQuistion; G. F., George H. 
Kuhn ; O , William N. Thompson ; Bee., Bobert W. 
Wright; Fin., Henry Bailey ; Bee, John Gray; G., 
A. H. Hershey; I. W., Nevin Cort; O. W., Daniel 
Henry. 

MABCHAHD POST, Ho. ISO, GBAND ABUT OF THE REPUBLIC. 

This post was instituted Sept. 8, 1880, and named in 
honor of Dr. Samuel S. Marchand, captain of Company 
H, One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, who had been promoted from first 
lieutenant Aug. 28, 1862, and who was wounded and 
taken prisoner at Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 13, 1862. 
He died Feb. 18, 1868, of wounds received at Freder- 
icksburg, in Libby Prison, Richmond, Va,, and the 
Confederates sent his body home, accompanied by his 
sword, watch, and all his personal effects. The first 
officers and charter members were: C, Louis Mar- 
chand ; Sr. V. 0., Samuel Wilson ; Jr. V. C, J. C. 
Frederick; Q. M., D. G. Lindsay; O. D., Thomas 
Bay; O. G., John Sanders; Surg., John Glisley; 
Chap., J. E. Painter; Adjt., J. K. Gallagher; Q.-M.- 
Sergt, Daniel Henry; Sergt.-Maj., Philip Bussue; 
James Mcllhenny, William Blake, George V. Miller. 

The officers for 1882 are : C, J. C. Frederick ; Sr. V. 
C, Wm. Blake; Jr. V. C, Thomas Bay; O. D., John 
Dempster ; Q.-M., Joseph Martin ; Chap. J. K. dal- 
legher ; Surg., James Mcllhenny ; Adjt., Louis Mar- 
chand; Q.-M.-8ergt., Daniel Henry; Sergt.-Maj., 
Philip Bussue. Its membership is fifty-six, and its 
meetings are held the first and third Wednesday 
evenings of each month at I. O. O. F. Hall. 

WKTMOIULAND LODGE, No. 415, KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

This lodge was chartered Dec. 5, 1873, with the 
following charter members: Samuel Wood, Lewis 
Eisaman, James Gregg, Adam Cramp ton, D. G. Lind- 
say, James B. Morton, Geosge W. Mclntyre, Philip 
Freeman, Joseph Shorthouse, John Adams. The 
officers for 1882 are: P. C, Thomas Johns; C. C, 
Herman Hackinson; V. C, George Greeves; P., 
David Weldon; M. A., B. Hosick; K. B. and S., 
Magnis A. Lindeblad; M. F., John Adams; M. E., 
Nelson Bergman; Trustees, Lewis Swanson, C. H. 
Schram, George Shorthouse. It has a membership of 
one hundred and three members, and meets every 
Tuesday evening. 
86 



THE IRWIN OORNBT BAND, 

of which Will Leigh is leader and B. M. Mc Williams 
teacher, consists of eighteen pieces. 

UNION CEMETERY. 
This beautiful cemetery, lying about a mile south- 
east of the borough, was laid out in 1873 and 1874, 
and the first person therein buried was William F. 
Weaver, who died April 27, 1874. It comprises fifteen 
acres of land most eligibly located. The cemetery 
association was incorporated by the court in August, 
1873, with the following incorporators: W. F. Caru- 
thers, Lewis Eisaman, Joseph Cort, Joseph Lenhart, 
S. D. Lauffer, S. C. Bemsberg, B. B. Copeland, 
Samuel Gills, John J. Hurst, F. A. Happer, Wil- 
liam Crookston, John George, Jr., George B. Scull, 
Louis Marchand, J. I. Marchand. The'first board of 
managers was Joseph Cort, John J. Hurst, F. A. 
Happer, W. F. Caruthers, Lewis Eisaman, S. C. 
Bemsberg. The presidents have been Joseph Cort, 
John J. Hurst, F. A. Happer, Louis Marchand. The 
secretary since its organization has been S. C. Bems- 
berg. The treasurers have been F. A. Happer, W. 
F. Caruthers, Thomas H. Irwin, and W. F. Caruthers 
(present incumbent). The present board of managers 
is Louis Marchand, W. F. Caruthers, S. C. Bems- 
berg, Joseph Eisaman, William Wilson, and C. F. 
Billhimer. 

CHURCHES. 

For mention of the churches of the borough, see 
antecedent pages in the history of this township. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



THB COWAN AND BKIN FAMILIES. 
In 1761, Matthias Cowan, who had married a Miss 
Gray, settled in the township. He was a Scotch- 
Irishman. His children were James, Joseph, George, 
Martha (married to William Ekin), Mary, Betsey, 
and Ann (married respectively to three brothers 
named Hughey), and two daughters who died young 
and unmarried. Bobert Ekin was born in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, and came to Allegheny County when 
his son William was four years old, and to this town- 
ship when he was ten. Bobert Ekin and his wife 
died in 1815, shortly after which Mrs. Matthias Cowan 
(rtie Gray) died. William, son of Bobert Ekin, 
wan born in York County, where his father settled on 
coming to America. He died in 1851, and his wife 
(Martha Cowan) in 1868. Their children were Bob- 
ert, born Dec. 24, 1804; Matthias Cowan, born April 
24, 1806 ; Eliza, married to Andrew Christy ; Rachel, 
married to Samuel Gill; John; Mary, married to 
Thomas Shaw ; and Margaret, who died young and 
unmarried. Of these, Matthias Cowan Ekin mar- 
ried, June 15, 1846, Nancy, daughter of William 
Band and Susanna (Patterson) Band. M. C. Ekin's 
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farm lies about four miles south of Irwin Station, 
between it and the Youghiogheny River, and it 
the place where his maternal grandfather, Matthias 
Cowan, first located one hundred and twenty-one 
years ago, during all of which time the homestead 
has been in the family and belonging to three gen- 
erations. 



the Mccormick family. 
John and Joseph McCormick, brothers, came from 
County Tyrone, North Ireland, in 1788, and pur- 
chased land around what is now Larimer Station. 
Joseph never married, and died at the advanced age 
of eighty-seven years. John had married Sarah 
Sloan in his native country before he emigrated. She 
was a lady of unusual mental attainments for her 
day, a midwife of considerable note, and a sister of 
Dr. William Sloan, an Irion practitioner of much 
celebrity. Their four children born before their emi- 
gration were : 

1. William. 

2. Andrew. 

8. Jane. First married to Robert Donaldson ; sec- 
ondly, to Mr. McDonald, of Franklin County ; and 
the third time to Daniel Hellman, who was killed 
near Larimer Station by a log rolling over him while 
clearing land. She had no children. 

4. Joseph. 

The children born in Westmoreland County were : 

5. John, born Aug. 22, 1789. 

6. David. 

7. Sarah, never married. 

8. Samuel, settled at Cadiz, Harrison Co., Ohio. 

9. Thomas. 

10. Elizabeth, married Samuel Osborne at Stew- 
artsville, had eight children. 

Of the above seven sons, all but David and Thomas 
lived to be over eighty years of age. John, the fifth 
child, was born at his father's homestead, across the 
creek from Larimer Station. He was a tanner, and 
learned his trade with Caspar Walthour, to whom 
he was apprenticed in 1804, in his fifteenth year. He 
built the tannery at Larimer Station, operated it for 
years, then sold it, and subsequently the land upon 
which it was erected. He married Esther Sowash, 
whose ancestors had early settled in Virginia and 
were of Huguenot extraction. Their children were: 

1. William, died in infancy. 

5. Eli, born May 14, 1820, and a school-teacher 
from 1843 to 1854; now magistrate and notary public. 

8. John Calvin. 

4. Sarah, died young. 

5. George. 

6. Dr. James Irwin. 

7. Silas, attorney-at-law. 

8. Samuel. 

9. Mary Elizabeth, died in infancy. 

10. Albert, died young. 



11. Rachel, married John George. 

12. Henry H., lawyer in Pittsburgh, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in State Legislature in 
1874, and six years United States District Attorney for 
Western District of Pennsylvania. 

13. Horace Greeley. 

Dr. James Irwin McCormick, the sixth child of 
John and Esther (Sowash) McCormick, was born in 
March, 1828. He attended Washington College, Pa., 
but graduated at Franklin College, Harrison County, 
Ohio. He subsequently taught school at Johnstown, 
Greensburg, and other prominent places in the State. 
In the spring of 1856 he was appointed by Governor 
James Pollock as superintendent of the Westmore- 
land County schools, which position he held two 
years, and by his assiduous labors and genius suc- 
ceeded in raising the standard of the qualifications of 
the teachers. 

He then opened a Normal School at New Derry, 
which became a popular institution, and one noted 
for the thoroughness of its training. While conduct- 
ing this he read medicine with Dr. William Burrell, 
and after graduating at the Western Reserve Medical 
College, at Cleveland, Ohio, he located at New Flor- 
ence. Shortly after he located at West Fairfield, and 
took the practice of Dr. Taylor, then elected to the 
Legislature. In 1871 he removed to Irwin, where he 
soon acquired a very extensive practice, and took 
rank as one of the best physicians and surgeons in the 
county. He was one of the finest classical scholars 
in the State, and no one in this county ever equaled 
him in his labors and success in behalf of the free 
schools. He married Rachel Black, daughter of 
Samuel and Jane (Mansperger) Black, by whom the 
following children were born : 

1. Emma. 

2. Samuel Black. 

3. John. 

4. Margaret Isabella. 

5. William Henry Harrison. 

After his wife's death he married her sister, Mar- 
garet, who bore him children, to wit: 

1. Charles. 

2. Mary Alice. 

3. Eugenia. 

4. James Irwin. 

Dr. McCormick was a Republican in politics, and 
once the candidate of his party for Congress. He 
served several years as United States examining phy- 
sician for pensions. He was an active member of the 
Masonic order, and of the Ancient Order of United 
Brethren. He died Aug. 18, 1881. 



THE IRWIN FAMILY. 
Among the earliest settlers in this township were 
Col. John and James Irwin, two brothers, who emi- 
grated from North Ireland. The former was for sev- 
eral years an Indian trader; but when emigrants began 
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to pour into the new settlement be entered large tracts 
of land. He subsequently, after the organization of 
the county, became one of the associate judges of its 
courts. His brother James married Jane Fullerton, 
and settled on his farm near Irwin Station. Their ( 
son, John Irwin, was born Oct 9, 1811. He married ; 
for his first wife Lydia Hurst, of Mount Pleasant, Jan. 
9, 1834, who was born September, 1811, and bore him 
children as follows : 

1. Thomas Hurst, born Sept. 8, 1836. 

He married his second wife, Mary J. Dickey, Oct. 
1, 1844. She was born Dec. 27, 1818. 

The children by the second marriage were : 

1. Nancy Hurst, born July 30, 1845, and married 
to Thomas Stewart. 

2. Jane Fullerton, born Feb. 20, 1848, died Aug. 
16, 1864. 

3. Elizabeth Dickey, twin of above, married May 
, 1§75, to James L. Ewing. 

John Irwin died June 7, 1856. 'The original Irwin 
lands extended from Jacksonville to Wardens vi lie. 
Judge Irwin left a part of his vast landed domain to 
his nephew, John Irwin, who upon it laid out the 
borough of Irwin. The latter was the first man in 
this region who took out and sold coal, which was 
then done to accommodate his neighbors. For the 
first coal lands he sold, — that is, the right to take out 
the coal, — and reserving the fee to himself, he re- 
ceived a hundred dollars per acre. 



eli Mccormick. 



The grandfather of the gentleman whose portrait 
appears herewith, John McOormick, emigrated from 
County Tyrone, Province of Ulster, Ireland, to 
America in 1788, and settled at what is now Lari- 
mer Station, Westmoreland Co., where he purchased 
a large tract of land. He married Sarah Sloan, of 
his native isle. They had ten children, nine of whom 
married and raised families. Their fifth child was 
John, who was born about one year after their settle- 
ment in this county. He was apprenticed to the tan- 
ning trade, which he learned thoroughly, and followed 
for a number of years. Not being entirely satisfied 
with this business, he disposed of his tannery, and, 
being a natural mechanic, he devoted a few years to 
carpenter work. He then engaged in farming, which 
he followed about nine years, when he was elected 
justice of the peace in North Huntingdon township. 
He was continued in this office until eighty-one years 
of age. He was a man of rare intelligence, having 
supplemented his "school learning," which was lim- 
ited, by extensive and careful general reading. He 
married Esther So wash, who was of German descent, 
and a native of Westmoreland County. They fyad 
thirteen children. Those living are Eli, John C, 
George, Silas, Samuel S., Rachel E., and Henry H. 
Those dead are William S., Sarah, James I., Mary 
E., Albert, and Horace G. 



John died in 1878, and his wife Esther in 1866. 

Eli McCormick was born at Larimer Station, West- 
moreland Co., Pa., May 14", 1820. He attended the 
subscription schools of the neighborhood until fifteen 
years of age, and then engaged in farming. This he 
pursued for a few years, and then re-entered school, 
where he remained for two years preparing himself 
for teaching, to which he devoted a number of years, 
quitting it permanently in 1854. In 1848 he pur- 
chased a drug-store in Adamsburg. This he dis- 
posed of in 1855, and removed to Kittanning, Arm- 
strong Co., Pa., where he again engaged in the drug 
business. In 1858 he entered the employ of a drug 
firm as traveling salesman. He continued in this 
until 1870, when having been elected justice of the 
peace in Irwin, where his family had resided for a 
number of years, he entered upon the duties of his 
office. In the same year he was appointed notary 
public, and has held the position ever since. 

Mr. McCormiclc is a thoughtful, intelligent busi- 
ness man, being a firm believer in the adage " What- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing well." As 
a teacher he held advanced views, being one of the 
first in the county to reject and repudiate the rule of 
brute force in school government, which at that day 
was the only method employed in the county. In 
its stead he substituted moral suasion, and appealed 
to the children's sense of right and wrong. His suc- 
cess was marked, and many of the pupils who be- 
came Imbued with his ideas were afterwards success- 
ful teachers. In short, no matter in what business 
engaged, he has made it the rule of his life to pre- 
pare himself thoroughly for his work. 

He was married Dec. 29, 1846, to Sophia Kepple, 
youngest daughter of Jacob Kepple, of Salem town- 
ship, Westmoreland Co. Their living children are 
John Q. A., married to Maggie Cooper ; Jacob K., 
married to Mima Harris ; Edward B., and Roscoe T. 
Two of their children, James I. and Frank, died 
young. Their only daughter, Mary, married Wil- 
liam R. Hanna. They are both dead, and their only 
child, Roscoe Elton Hanna, resides with his grand- 
parents. 

ANDREW L. McFARLANE. 
From County Tyrone, Ireland, came Francis and 
his wife, Mary (McWilliams) McFarlane, and settled 
in Westmoreland County. Here they remained but 
a few years, when they removed to Lawrence County, 
Pa., where Francis engaged in farming, in which 
business he was signally successful, and was able at 
his death to give each of his children a fair pecuniary 
start in life. The number of his children was four- 
teen, Andrew L., whose name is the caption of this 
article, and who was born Sept. 19, 1825, being the 
youngest. He received a good common-school edu- 
cation, and began work for himself as a farmer in his 
native county. In 1844 he came to Westmoreland 
County to superintend improvements upon his broth- 
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er's farm. In the following year, February 19th, he 
married Mary E. Larimer, youngest daughter of 
William Larimer, Sr., long a prominent citizen of 
Westmoreland County. They had six children, two 
of whom are living,— George L. f who married Allie 
Eaton, is engaged in the lumber business, and has 
his residence in Pittsburgh ; Ella F., married Thomas 
Boggs, and resides upon a farm in Westmoreland 
County. Mrs. McFarlane died Oct. 27, 1863, in her 
thirty-seventh year. May 16, 1865, Andrew L. Mc- 
Farlane married Jennie A. Davis, of Fayette County. 
To them were born three children. Those living are 
Lida F. and Andrew Lewis. Mr. McFarlane has 
been diligent and eminently successful in business, 
and has added very largely to his patrimony. His 
possessions are chiefly land and coal. He is engaged 
at present in developing his coal, and also carries on 
an extensive lumber trade. He is a man of sound 
judgment and correct business principles. He is 
genial and hospitable, and has a well-appointed home. 



HON. ROBERT STEWART ROBINSON. 

JSon. Robert S. Robinson, of North Huntingdon 
township, is of Scotch descent on his paternal side, 
both his grandfather, Isaac M. Robinson, and his 
grandmother, Margaret Moore Robinson, having been 
born in Scotland. They migrated to America in the 
latter part of the last century, and located in Alle- 
gheny County. They were the parents of five chil- 
dren, of whom Matthew, the father of Robert S., was 
the second in number. He was born about 1781, be- 
came a farmer and live-stock dealer and raiser, and 
died in May, 1888. About 180&-10 he married Miss 
Rebecca Stewart, daughter of Robert Stewart, at that 
time and for years thereafter a great mail contractor 
on the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia turnpike, over 
which he ran several daily lines of the old-fashioned 
lumbering stage-coaches of the period. He became a 
man of wealth, founded Stewarts vi He in Westmore- 
land County, and owned a valuable estate in Pitts- 
burgh. He died about 1850. 



Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Robinson had eight chil- 
dren, of whom four are living : Rosanna, the wife of 
Jacob Bankert, of Westmoreland County ; Isaac M. ; 
Sarah C. ; and Robert S.; who was born, Oct. 1, 1815, 
on the farm adjoining the one on which he now 
resides. 

He was educated in the subscription schools of the 
time, and spent most of his time on the homestead 
farm till he was about twenty-two years of age, when 
he entered upon general merchandising and stock- 
raising and dealing at Stewartsville. He pursued 
merchandising for three or four years, profitably for 
the times, -and about 1843 gave up merchandising, and 
removing to a farm in the vicinity of Stewartsville, 
gave his attention to farming and stock-raising, which 
business he still pursues. He raises short-horn Dur- 
hams as his particular pride, taking the utmost inter- 
est in pure breeds. He also raises good stocks of 
horses, the Kentucky driving horses and Clydesdale 
draught horses claiming his particular attention. 

In politics Mr. Robinson is a Jeffersonian-Jackson 
Democrat, but not an extremist. He holds himself 
as conservative in principle, and while he votes with 
his party for all good measures, reserves to himself 
the right to adjudge whether or not a partisan meas- 
ure ought to command his support. He has held 
various township offices, which, however, he never 
sought In 1880 he was elected to the State Legisla- 
ture for the term of two years, representing the dis- 
trict of Westmoreland County, and took his seat in 
January, 1881. He was assigned to the committees 
on agriculture, manufactures, elections, and others. 

Jan. 25, 1842, he married Miss Ann Jane Ludwic, 
daughter of Jacob and Nancy Johnson Ludwic, of 
North Huntingdon township, by whom he has had 
eight children : Henrietta, wife of Orabel H. Swoap, 
now residing in Missouri ; Matthew, who died in in- 
fancy ; Cyrus M., at present a coal merchant in Pitts- 
burgh ; Nancy Jane, who became the wife of John R. 
Christy, of Allegheny County, and is now dead ; Re- 
becca Stewart; William Stewart, married to Emma 
Beck, of Irwin ; Lucien G. ; and Florence May, de- 
ceased. 
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BOUNDARIES, Etc. 
Rostra veb Township wu among the fiwt organ- 
iced townships in the county, haying been erected 
April 6, 1778, with boundaries as follows : ' ' 

"Beginning at the month of Jacobs Greek, and running down the 
Yooghlogheny to where It joint tbo Monongahela; then up the mid 
Monongahela to the month of Bedstone Greek; and thence with a 
straight Uue to tan beginning." 

The first officers elected in the township were Balt- 
zer Shilling, constable ; Alexander Mitchell and Sam- 
uel Biggard, overseers of the poor ; Eysham Barnes, 
supervisor. 

Other early settlers, beside the first officers above 
named, were Rev. James Power, the Finleys, George 
Wendell and his son Peter, the Cunninghams, Fnl- 
lertons, Pinkertons, Housemans, Robertsons, Thomp- 
sons, Sheplers, Lowreys, Pattersons, Orrs, McGlains, 
Robinsons, Caldwells, Steeles, Wilsons, Smiths, Ei- 
selles, McClures, Hutchinsons, and others. 

The present boundaries of the township are : north 
by Forward and Elizabeth townships, Allegheny 
County; south by Washington township, Fayette 
County ; east by the Youghiogheny ; and west by the 
Monongahela River. 

The principal stream after the two rivers just men- 
tioned is Saw-Mill Run. This township is much di- 
versified in its topography, having high and romantic 
bluffs along the streams, and more or less level land 
in the interior. There is an abundance of coal and 
limestone found in the eastern part, and the very best 
quarries of flagstone in the west, near Webster Poet- 
office. 

The first actual settler in the township was Joseph 
Hill, who came from Winchester (now Westminster), 
Carroll Co., Md., in 1854. He was then eighteen years 
old, and had made quite extensive improvement when 
Braddock'8 army passed in the summer following 
(1755). He settled about one mile a little northwest 
of Rehoboth Church, on lands now owned by the 
Fishers, Finleys, Frees, Brown ell ere, and others. His 
"father, also named Joseph Hill, served seven years in 
the Revolution, and after its close settled in the town- 
ship near his son. 

Before the Revolution the Housemans and Shep- 
lers came from near Winchester, Md., and settled. 
Of the latter there were three brothers, viz., Peter, 
Matthias and Caleb, who located on the Monon- 
gahela River hills. Matthias Shepler married a 
daughter of Joseph Hill, the first settler, and had 



the following children : John, Philip, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Mary, Margaret, and Catherine, of whom 
John, Isaac, and Jacob remained in the township, the 
other sons emigrating West Isaac married Mary 
Houseman, and -was the father of the venerable Capt. 
Joseph Shepler. 

After Joseph Hill the next actual settlers were 
George Wendell and his family, who came from Ha- 
gerstown, Md., in the spring of 1758, and whose set- 
tlement in the northeastern part of the township is 
described elsewhere in a sketch of this family. 

Among other early pioneers were Joseph Black-, 
burn, Dr. Bela B. Smith, Col. John Power, James 
Sterrett, John Steele, Capt. William Elliott, William 
Robeson, the Pattersons, Nathaniel Hayden, and the 
Wrights. The two first pastors of Rehoboth Church 
were Revs. James Power and James Finley. The 
former was born in 1746, in Chester County, Pa., and 
left eight daughters, but no sons. Rev. Mr. Finley 
was born in 1725, in County Armagh, Ireland, and 
died June 6, 1795, leaving several children, whose nu- 
merous descendants are still found scattered through- 
out the township. 

AN HISTORIC RECOLLECTION. 
The following touching the visit of Lafayette to 
the United States and his reception in our part of 
the county is from the Gazette of June 3, 1825 : 

M On Saturday last, about 10 o'clock A.M., intelligence wu received by 
expreat In this place that Gen. La layette would be at the Brick Meet- 
ing-House In the Forke of Tough at 10 o'clock the following morning. 
MaJ. Alexander, agreeably to a wish communicated through the mes- 
senger, paraded his artillery oompany on horeebaok, and net out at six 
o'clock with 2 field-pieces. They proceeded eight mile* the name sven- 
log, end on the following morning were joined at Oen. Markle's by a 
part of Oapt. Plnkerton's artillery oompany with another field-piece. 
The troops, under the command of MaJ. Alexander, together with a 
number of private citizen* from the surrounding country, arrived at 
Lebanon School-House, adjacent to the Meeting-House, at about 11 
o'clock. The three field pieces were placed on the side of the hill im- 
mediately back of the school-house. Telegraphs were posted on the 
surronndlng hills, who gars Information when the * Nation's Guest' 
passed the county line, upon which a ealute of 13 guns was fired. In a 
few minutes the general and suite, escorted by 00 or 60 citizens of Fay- 
ette County, mounted, arrived. He reviewed the troops, shaking each 
one cordially by the hand, after which he partook of refreshments pro- 
Tided by Gen. Markle. A number of persons were then introduced, 
among whom was old Mr. Sterrett, of Bostraver township, who had 
fought with him at Brandywlne. The meeting was an Interesting and 
affecting one. He examined the bram 4-pounder belonging to MaJ. 
Alexander's artillery corps, and said It was a Spanish piece, but thst it 
was not engaged In the battle of Saratoga, as was generally supposed. 
He paid hit respects to a number of ladies who had assembled to see 
him, and having got fresh horses in his phaeton, was escorted by the 
citizens and a part of the military to Beasel's tavern (late Daily's), 
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where refreehments were prorided, after partaking of which he pro- 
ceeded towards Braddock's fields, accompanied by a ooncooree of dtl- 
wu of Allegheny County, where he arrlred at 4 o'clock In the evening. 
He retired to hit chamber to peruee tome letters received from bis 
family in Franco, and on Monday morning last entered PiUsborgh. 

" It rained very bard a considerable part of the day, which, together 
with the dletanoe the troops bad to travel (28 miles), made them appear 
to great disadvantage. All, however, passed off well, and each one was 
pleased with the trip, and the appearance and oondnct of the old friend 
of American independence." 

We are pleased to learn that Gen. Lafayette ex- 
pressed his gratification at Pittsburgh with the re- 
ception with which he met at Lebanon School-house, 
in Rostraver township, Westmoreland Co. 

THE OLDEST LIST OF TAXABLB8 
we have seen of the inhabitants of this section made 
during the Revolution, furnishes the following names 
and data : 

"A return of the Names and Surnames of the Tax- 
able Inhabitants of the Township of Rostraver and 
their Taxable property taken by order of the Com- 
missioners of Westmoreland County by Matthew 
Jamison Assistant Assessor : 
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The exact date of the above list of taxables cannot 
be learned, but it is evident it was made up during 



the Revolution. It it noticeable that although there 
were columns for the number of acres of land which 
were held by deed and by warrant, yet there was no 
report made of any as so held, but all was returned 
as held by location or by improvement. In the col- 
umns for " barns" the figures represent the number 
of outbuildings, and the letter " B" is used for barns. 
In the list of occupations, etc., those who are not de- 
signated are understood to be farmers. The y. m. 
stand for young men. The proportion of cabins to 
houses was as Falstaff's sack to his bread. 

SCHOOLS. 

A school-house was built and occupied for school 
purposes during the interval from 1780 to 1805. The 
school was supported by subscription, and the scholars 
were compelled to go a distance of four or five miles. 
The teachers were generally incompetent, and ruled 
with tyranny. This school-house had a straw roof 
and paper windows. The house that was built in 
1805 is still standing near the centre of the township, 
being the first to have a clapboard roof and glass 
windows. Its first teacher, Q. H. Lower, was from 
New York, and was a fine scholar. He taught, be- 
sides the common branches, a class of six for some 
time in Greek and Latin. He remained quite a 
while in the township, and created quite an interest 
in education. In 1812 two more school-houses were 
erected, one in the northern and the other in the 
southern part of the township. The latter was 
deeded by Samuel Burnes for school purposes " as 
long as water would run or grass grow." Among the 
leading teachers were Lower, Roberts, and Darr. 
The schools continued on in the old ruts until the 
passage of the common school law. Many being 
opposed, the schools did not succeed very well for 
some time. Among the first directors were John 
Power, E. Moore, and P. Rhyal. At this time there 
were but six houses in the district. The first year 
after the adoption of the school law two new houses 
were built, one at Leusty, and the other at Iowa. At 
this time there were no graded schools, but some of 
the teachers were capable of teaching higher mathe- 
matics and the languages. Among the prominent 
teachers were Eckley, Darr, ex-United States Senator 
Edgar Cowan, and Douglass. The schools continued 
to be ungraded until 1873, when the Webster School 
was divided, and the upper room was taught by Pro- 
fessor L. P. Smith. In 1866 new houses began to take 
the places of the old ones, two being built each year, 
until at present there are fourteen in the township, two 
being independent, viz., Lagrange and North Belle- 
vernon. Among the zealous workers for the last ten 
years are Lowry, McLane, Brown, and others. 

R0H0B0TH CHURCH CEMETERY. 

Rohoboth Church (Presbyterian) is one of the pio- 
neer churches of the county. The present edifice, a 
brick structure, was erected in 1836. Rev. A. F. Boyd 
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is the present pastor. Among the early settlers buried 
in the cemetery attached are 

Dr. Belli B. Smith, dlod Oct. 17, 1841, aged 79; his wire, Elisabeth, died 
May 23, 1844, aged 74. 

lienor Moore, died Jan. 7, 1819, aged 53. 

Jane, wife of Robert Moore, died April 11, 1832, aged 80. 

James Starrett, died July 8, 1829, aged 78 ; his wife, Elizabeth, died 
March 26, 1833, aged 80 

Bobert Galloway, died June 30, 1818, aged 49. 

Col. John Power, elder of Bohoboth Church, died July 29. 1805, aged 
48; his wife, Margaret, died March 10, 1836, aged 80; their daugh- 
ter, Jane, died Not. 14, 1798, aged 18. 

Mary, wife of John Power, died April 14. 1856, aged 46. 

Rev. James Tinley, born In County Armagh, Ireland, in 1725, died Jan. 
6, 1795; was forty-six years in the ministry; his wife, Hannah, died 
April 1, aged 80; their son, Michael, died July 29, 1850, aged 77; he 
was a ruling elder in Bohoboth Church. 

Fanny, wife of Joseph Flnley, died Feb. 18, 1847, sged 66. 

John Steele, died Jan. 10, 1856, aged 81 ; his wife, Nancy H., died Aug. 23, 
1850, aged 69. 

William Blgham, died Dec 12, 1844, aged 74. 

George Crawford, died June 11, 1797, aged 52. 

Capt William EHott, died March 20, 1804, aged 54 ; his wife, Ruth, died 
July 2, 1830, aged 76. 

SALEM BAPTIST CHURCH AND CEMETERY. 

This church, located in the northern part of the 
township, was organized in 1792, and is the oldest of 
this denomination in the county. The first pastor 
was Rev. Mr. Barkley. The present brick edifice was 
erected in 1842. 

WEBSTER 
is the largest town in the township, and is located in 
its northwestern part on the Monongahela River. It 
was laid out in 1833 by Benjamin Beazeli and a Mr. 
Ford, and so named in honor of the great statesman, 
Daniel Webster, then in the zenith of his power and 
glory. Here Samuel Walker built the first steam- 
boat on the Monongahela River, and for many years 
this place was a noted point for the building of steam- 
boats. Here are located the Webster Coal Company's 
Works, operated by Sneeden & Willson, lessees of 
John Guffey, of Greensburg. These are the old 
Blackamore Works. John Gilmore also has coal- 
mines, now being extensively worked. 

The Presbyterian Church edifice was erected in 
1881, and is supplied with preaching by the pastor of 
Rehoboth, The Methodist Episcopal Church building 
was built in 1866, and is a neat frame structure. It is 
on the Fell's Church Circuit, and before its erection 
preaching was had in the school-house. The present 
pastor is Rev. Taylor ; Sunday-school superintendent, 
D. Richards ; and Trustees, F. C. Anderson, Asbury 
Fell, George W. Smith, D. Richards, Christian Keigh- 
line, Thomas F. Brown, and Lewis McDonal. 

BLACKAMORE LODGE, No. 701, I. 0. 0. F. 
was instituted in 1871. Its first officers were N. G., 
D. B. Brooks ; V. G., Alex. Simrall ; Sec, Jacob 
Tomer; Asst. Sec, John Brooks; Treas., John F. 
Birmingham. Its Past Noble Grands who are still 
members are D. B. Brooks, Philip Andre, Sr., John 
Boyd, Henry Boyd, Philip Duwall, William Hodgson, 
John W. Jones, Lewis V. Jones, A. G. Milholland, 



Alexander Simrall, Thomas Strickland, Robert Sar- 
ber, and Philip H. Andre. The officers for 1882 are : 
N. G., Thomas Strickland ; V. G., Frederick Zimmer ; 
Sec, A. J. Milholland.; Asst. Sec, Robert Sarber; 
Treas., Philip H. Andre ; Trustees, L. V. Jones, John 
Boyd, P. H. Andre. It has thirty-nine members, and 
meets every Saturday eveuing. 

WEBSTER LODGE, ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED 
BRETHREN, No. 70, 

was chartered Feb. 9, 1874. The following were the 
charter members and first officers : P. M. W., John 
Brooks ; M. W., W. H. Hodgson ; G. F., D. B. Brooks ; 
O., Stephen Doyle; G., Michael Miller; Fin., Samuel 
Campbell ; Rec, Dr. E. K. Strong ; I. W., James For- 
sythe ; O. W., Lewis Shepler ; J. F. McDonal, R. E. M. 
McDonal, S. C. Hara, V. W. Thomas, George Hodgson, 
Wm. Snyder, Samuel Insler,JB. F. Seichman, J. S. Wall, 
John Jenkins, A. Booth, A. Sharp, T. E. Spence, B. 
Firestone, James Shaw, P. Kern, H. Cropp, L. Nahar, 
Philip Dewall, William Evans, H. Miller. The of- 
ficers in 1882 are : P; W. M., Sandy Wilson ; W. M., 
Joseph Taylor; F., Conrad Steinoble; Fin., Dr. J. 
T. Krepps ; Rec, Albert Allen ; Receiver, Samuel 
Campbell ; G., William Hamilton. It meets twice a 
month. 

STAR OF THE WEST LODGE, No. 26, L. 0. L., 
was instituted Sept. 19, 1871. The first officers were : * 
W. M., John Holt ; D. M., George Archibald ; Sec, 
Joseph Cocain ; Treas., Charles Cocain ; Chap., Sam- 
uel Haney. The officers in 1882 are: W. M., W. J. 
T. Campbell; D. M., Thomas Cocain; Sec, Jacob 
M. Fish ; Treas. and Chap., Samuel Campbell ; Tyler, 
John Mure ; Com., John Starline, John Stewart, Ben- 
jamin Braley, Joseph Taylor, George Booth. The 
lodge meets the first, third, and fifth Fridays of each 
month. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

A little of the northern part of the borough of 
Bellevernon is in this township. 1 Rostraver is a 
hamlet in the eastern part, having a Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, mills, stores, and shops. Bakertown 
is a small place on the Monongahela below Webster. 
Mount Pleasant is another hamlet in the southeast 
portion, containing a Union Church, school, etc 

The principal business of the inhabitants of the 
township is agriculture, but there is a large amount 
of capital invested in the coal interest, principally 
in the way of grist- and saw-milling. 

THE WEDDELL FAMILY. 
George Weddell and his son Peter, a boy aged six- 
teen, left Hagerstown, Md., in the spring of 1758 for 

l North BeUevmton Borough.— The court, on Feb. 26, 1876, on the formal 
presentation of the grand Jury of the petition filed in the clerk's office 
decreed and ordered that the citizens of Rostraver township and resi- 
dents of Speer's new addition to Bellevernon, within the boundaries de- 
scribed, should be vested with corporate privileges, and thenceforth be 
a borough. Samuel Dougherty was appointed the first judge of the 
borough election, and Frank Morgan* and Thomas Hunt inspectors. 
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the purpose of settling among the Western wilds. 
They followed what was then known as "Braddock's 
trail" until they reached the Youghiogheny River, 
which they descended until they arrived at an old 
Indian fort, where they decided to make their home. 
Here they erected a cabin, cleared and cultivated the 
soil. In the fall of the same year the father returned 
to Maryland, leaving his son in company with another 
young man, where they remained until spring, sup- 
posing themselves to be the only white men west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. Their food consisted of 
such game as then abounded in the forests, and corn 
ground on a "hominy-block/' and baked on flat 
stones. In May, 1759, the father, George Weddell, 
accompanied by the remainder of his family and by 
other friends, again reached his Western home. He 
had five sons, two of whom emigrated to Kentucky, 
two others remained on the original homestead (now 
the property of Isaac Irwin), while Peter located and 
took out a warrant for four hundred acres now in 
Westmoreland County, and about a mile from the 
farm of his father. In 1774 he married Rebecca 
Prichard, who died in 1780, leaving three children, — 
Jesse, Lydia, and Joseph P. In 1783 he married 
Miss Parsons, and in the following year received an 
injury from which he died. He left another son, 
Peter M., who went to Cleveland, Ohio, and became 
a very successful business man. Horace, only son of 
the latter, is now a resident of that city, and worth 
several millions of dollars. Jesse, Lydia, and Joseph 
P. were reared by their grandparents. Jesse emi- 
grated to Indiana, and Lydia married James Mont- 
gomery. In 1802, Joseph P. married Sarah Scott, 
and settled and lived on the farm of his father until 
his death, in April, 1871. Twice during his life he, 
in company with his family, rode on horseback to 
Chicago, then a straggling village. His children 
were Rebecca, married to John Penny ; Hannah, 
married to Thomas Penny ; Margaret, married to 
T. F. Thomas, and died August, 1870 ; Jesse, Scott 
J., and Peter M. Rebecca and Hannah, with their 
husbands, removed to Iowa. Peter M. is a Baptist 
minister of celebrity in Ohio. Jesse and Scott J. 
were farmers, owning two hundred acres of the tract 
located and settled by their grandfather, Peter Wed- 
dell, and also three hundred acres adjoining, all of 
which is improved and every acre of which is arable 
ground. Jesse occupied a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the sessions of 1851-54, and proved 
one of the best legislators the county ever had. Jesse 
Weddell removed to Kansas some two years ago, but 
Scott J. still occupies part of the old homestead. 

BUDD'S FERRY AND THE BUDD FAMILY. 

The Budd estate, just south of West Newton, on 
the Youghiogheny River, and in Rostraver townshif), 
has been in the possession of the Budd family for 
over a century. John F. Budd, the late owner, came 
into possession after the death of his father, Benjamin 



Budd. Joseph Budd, 8r., with his two brothers, 
Conklin and Joshua, came from Somerset County, N. 
J., before the Revolutionary war and settled here. 
Conklin only remained .a short time, and went else- 
where to seek his fortune, but Joseph and Joshua 
became large owners of lands at the ferry owned by 
them and named in their honor, and also in the 
"Forks." Joshua, who became a major, married 
Miss Betsey Fitch, kept store, tavern, and dealt 
largely in all kinds of stock and in lands. He laid 
out Mount Vernon, on the plateau west of the ferry, 
and intended to make of it a great town. Although 
he sold several lots, and a few houses were erected, 
the town really existed only on paper. He had two 
sons, Daniel and Joshua, Jr. The latter married 
Charity Sparks, of Washington County, and died in 
New Orleans, where he was on a trip with his boats 
loaded with produce and provisions. Hjs widow mar- 
ried John Cooper, a tanner, of Robbstown (West 
Newtown), who sold out his tannery there to Mr. 
Fulton, and went to WilliamspOrt, and there estab- 
lished a tannery. Dying there his widow married 
John Smouse, who kept the "Valley Inn," three 
miles west of Monongahela City. Joseph Budd 
married and had seven children. Of these Amy was 
married to John Sutton, Rebecca to William Walsh, 
Betsey to Benjamin Stewart, of Rostraver township, 
Rachel to Isaac McLaughlin, Esther to Robert Arm - 
strong, of Wayne Cou nty, Ohio, and Joseph, Jr., to 
Miss Stewart, of RosXfaver. The other child, Ben- 
jamin, married Miss Nellie Finiey, and inherited the 
large homestead estate at the ferry. 

Joseph Budd, Sr., donated the ground for the Salem 
Baptist Church and for the cemetary thereto attached. 
He assisted Nathaniel Hayden, David Davis, and 
others in erecting the church edifice in 1792. The 
Budds came to the Youghiogheny River before the 
Indians were all gone, and when the only settlement 
between Gen. SimralFs ferry (West Newton) and their 
ferry was one solitary cabin. AH emigration to the 
West, which a few years after their settlement had 
become very large, had to pass over either Budd's or 
SimralFs ferry, or else there take flat-boat. Some 
strangers from the East came and occupied a cabin 
near the ferry: They were rather prepossessing in 
manners, and agreeable in their intercourse with the 
settlers, but seemed to have no business other than 
fishing and hunting. After the death of Woods, one 
of their number, they all immediately left. After 
their departure there were found secreted on and in 
the premises vacated by them all manner of apparatus 
for counterfeiting, and it turned out these people who 
had their rendezvous here were the greatest band of 
counterfeiters in the country, who had fled from New 
York to escape the officers, and here in the mountains 
of a new settlement pursue their schemes unmolested. 
On the Budd estate are some remains of the ancient 
mound-builders, which are among the largest and 
best preserved in the State. 
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THE CUNNINGHAM FAMILY. 
James Cunningham was born in Lancaster County 
in 1857, and removed in 1784 to Rostraver township, 
where he had purchased a considerable tract of land. 
He married Mary Robinson, of this township. Their 
children were : 

1. Robert, born April 15, 1790. 

2. Mary, married James Elliot 
8. Alexander. 

4. James. 

5. John. 

6. William. 

7. Nancy, died unmarried. 

He served in the navy in the Revolutionary war, 
and died in 1841. He had a distillery on his farm, 
where the populace often met in the " Whiskey Insur- 
rection of 1784" to discuss their grievances. Robert 
Cunningham married Brittie Bennett in 1818. He 
served in the war of 1812 in Capt. James Markle's 
company, and was shot through the body, but lived 
to be eighty-four years of age, and died Aug. 20, 1878. 
His children were : 

1. John Bennett, born Jan. 1, 1820. 

2. Mary, married John V. Hunt. 
8. Harriet, died young. 

4. Nancy. 

5. Harriet (second), died young. 

6. Lavina. 

7. Elvira. 

8. William H. 

9. Minerva. 

10. James Elliott. 

The family is of Scotch-Irish origin, and Bettled in 
Lancaster County on arrival in America in 1725. 

6IBS0NT0N MILLS. 
The mills of John Gibson's Son & Co. are located 
at Gibsonton, near Bellevernon, on the Monongahela 
River, and manufacture pure Monongahela rye, 
wheat, and malt whiskeys. It employs seventy -five 
hands, and is the largest rye-distillery in the State 
and probably in the Union. The mills began opera- 
tion in 1857, under the firm-name of " John Gibson, 
Sons & Co. ;" but after the death of John Gibson, 
in 1864, and of his son Alfred, the firm-name was 
changed to " John Gibson's Son & Co./' the son being 
Henry C. Gibson, of Philadelphia, and Andrew M. 
Moore and Josepn F. Sinnott. When first established, 
a quarter of a century ago, the capacity of the mills 
was two hundred and fifty bushels daily, but the 
business has grown to such dimensions that the ca- 
pacity now is seven hundred and seventy -five bushels, 
or a product of sixty-five barrels of whiskey every 
twenty-four hours. For twenty years these mills 
have been under the superintendence of T. L. Daly, 
whose father was one of the contractors in the build- 
ing of) the original works. The mills and various 
other buildings are on grounds of forty acres of area, 
contiguous to which is the farm of three hundred 



acres. The eight bonded warehouses have a capacity 
of forty thousand barrels of whiskey, and at this wri- 
ting are filled to their utmost limit. This distillery is 
registered as No. 14 in the Twenty-second Revenue 
District of the State. The buildings were erected in 
1856-69, warehouse No. 4* in 1870, No. 5 in 1880, and 
the others since then, and all under the trained eye' 
and supervision of Mr. Daly, the efficient superin- 
tendent of the mills. 

BONDED WAREHOUSES. 

No. 1 is 50} by 100 feet, basement, two-story, attic, 
slate roof, and built of stone. 

No. 2 is 110 by 50 feet, basement, three-story, attic, 
slate roof, and built of stone. 

No. 8 is 50 by 93} feet, basement, three-story, attic, 
slate roof, and built of stone. 

No. 4 is 50 by 106 feet, basement, three-story, attic, 
slate roof, and built of stone. 

No. 5 is 200 by 50 feet, basement, one-story, iron 
roof, and built of stone. 

No. 6 is 200 by 50 feet, two-story, basement, attic, 
slate roof, and built of stone. 

No. 7 is 225 by 50 feet, three-story, attic, slateJ5ooX_ 
and built of stone. 

No. 8 is a one-story frame, board roof, 50 by 250 
feet, and is only a temporary building. 

There are five other warehouses. The malt-house 
is a four-story stone building with slate roof, and has 
an annual capacity of thirty thousand bushels of malt. 
The other buildings are the distillery, mill-house, dry- 
ing kUnjsa'w-mill, boiler-house, two carpenter-shops, 
two cooper-shops, blacksmith-shop, and ice-house. 
Adjoining the mills is the residence of the superin- 
tendent (an elegant stone structure), near which are 
the coach-house, spring-house, wagon-house, and two 
barns, and on a street leading to the mills are nine- 
teen tasteful dwellings, the residences of the work- 
men. There are four steam-engines of forty, sixty, 
sixteen, and twenty horse-power respectively. There 
are eight boilers, one wooden and two copper stills. 
The mills have an organized fire brigade among the 
employed, and in their operations of a quarter of a cen- 
tury have never had a fire, and the only one on the 
premises that ever occurred was a small fire in one of 
the dwellings, in which the loss was less than forty 
dollars. The mills make all their own barrels, and 
carry a stock of a million of staves. The bonded 
warehouses are heated by steam, and thus the stored 
whiskeys are continually improving in age beyond any 
other known methods. All their grain is received by 
rail over the Monongahela Division of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, and then transferred by boats across the 
river. The mills are only forty miles from Pittsburgh 
and near the Fayette County line. There is no dis- 
tillery in America that has such costly and substantial 
buildings, and none that equals it in the purity and 
flavor of its whiskeys, which have a world-wide repu- 
tation for their excellence. 
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THE DAVI8 FARM. 
This old farm, adjoining land* of Hortentious 
Lowry, John 8toneman, Andrew Moore, and Benja- 
min Thompson, has a curious history. Every person 
who has had anything to do with it in the way of 
ownership has become ruined financially. About a 
century and a third ago two men came from Vir- 
ginia, settled there, built a cabin, and cleared a little 
patch of ground. When winter came, one of the men 
went back to Virginia to bring his family out in the 
spring to their new home out in the wilderness, leav- 
ing his companion in charge of their new acquisition. 
So when spring came the man brought out his fam- 
ily, but instead of finding his companion at the cabin 
he found a man by the name of Davis in full posses- 
sion, but he could learn nothing of the whereabouts 
of the companion he had left there. The Davis 
family claimed the property as their own, that they 
had cleared what had been cleared, had erected the 
cabin, and refused to give up the place. Nothing 
was ever heard of the lone companion, and it has 
always been the belief that he was murdered by the 
Davis family. Only one of the Davis family died a 
natural death. Several of them committed suicide, 
others became insane, and they all became financially 
ruined. The belief seems to be universal that a 
curse rests and has ever rested upon this tract, and 
the financial ruin that has attended its history, as 
well as the miserable ending of the Davis family that 
first possessed it, seems to afford good grounds for 
this belief. 

THE POWER FAMILY 
is one of the oldest that settled in the township. One 
of its descendants, Patrick Power, married Nancy 
Qalliher. Their son, Samuel W. Power, was born 
May 14, 1828, and married in September, 1847, 
Melinda Hasler. Their children were Ada, John 
Patrick, Homer James, Sarah H., Anna H., and 
Calvin Oliphant, of whom John Patrick and Homer 
James are deceased. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



THOMAS L. DALY. 

Thomas L. Daly was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 18, 1889, the sixth in a family of eight children 
of Thomas and Mary (Marr) Daly. His father and 
mother were natives of Dublin, Ireland, and after 
emigrating to this country eventually settled in Phil- 
adelphia. 

His father was a distiller and followed his occupa- 
tion in Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del. In the 
early part of the year 1857 he was employed to su- 
perintend the erection of the distillery apparatus of 
the Gibsonton Mills, situated in the township of Ros- 
traver, Westmoreland Co., Pa. (For a full descrip- 



tion of these extensive works see another page of this 
volume.) While thus employed he was killed by fall- 
ing through a hatchway of the mills. His death 
occurred April 7, 1868. 

Thomas L. Daly lived at. home until eight years of 
age, when he went to live with Samuel Anthony, near 
Wilmington, Del., where he remained eight years. 
Mr. Anthony owned a farm and flouring-mill, and 
here young Daly received his first ideas of machinery. 
His education was received in the public schools near 
Wilmington and in Philadelphia. Upon leaving Mr. 
Anthony he spent about one year at home, then went 
to Iowa, where he remained about a year on a farm, 
with his brother James. In the spring of 1856 he 
went to Indianapolis, where for about another year 
he was employed in the flouring-mill of William 
Winpenny. 

In April, 1857, he came to Gibsonton, where he was 
employed in the building of the mills there. Having 
filled one position after another in these extensive 
works, and having acquired by his experience a thor- 
ough knowledge of the business, in July, 1873, he 
was appointed superintendent of the works, which 
position he still (1882) holds. The management of 
works as extensive as are the Gibsonton Mills, involv- 
ing the outlay of large amounts of money and the 
employment of a large number of men, requires busi- 
ness qualifications and an executive ability of no 
mean order. 

In politics Mr. Daly is a Democrat. He is a mem- 
ber of the Trinity Church (Episcopalian), Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, hav- 
ing received the three symbolical degrees at Monon- 
gahela City, Capitular and degree of Knight Templar 
at Washington, Pa. 

He married, Sept. 19, 1860, Carrie W., daughter of 
Jonathan and Mary Ann Wilson. Mrs. Daly was 
born in Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 2, 1887. They have had 
five children, viz. : Mary Emma, born June-19, 1861, 
died Nov. 7, 1869 ; Harry C, born Dec 5, 1864 ; Atha- 
lia C, born Dec. 4, 1868; Thomas L., born Nov. 20, 
1872, died young ; Kerfoot W., born April 24, 1874. 



CAPT. JOSEPH SHEPLER. 

Capt. Joseph Shepler was born in Bostraver town- 
ship, Westmoreland Co., Pa., March 6, 1807, the eld- 
est in a family of seven children of Isaac and Sarah 
(Hill) Shepler. His ancestors on both his father's 
and mother's side emigrated from Germany and set- 
tled in Virginia, in the neighborhood of Winchester. 

His grandfather, Matthias Shepler, with two bro- 
thers, Peter and Philip, moved from Virginia before 
the war of the Revolution and settled in Bostraver, 
taking up farms on the Monongahela hill in that 
township. He married Margaret Houseman, whose 
family was one of the early settlers of the township. 
Their children were John, Philip, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Mary, Margaret, and Catherine. All were mar- 
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ried and raised families, and all are deceased. Isaac 
Shepler married Sarah, daughter of Joseph and 
Mary Hill. Her father at the age of eighteen came 
to Rostraver township, several years before the Brad- 
dock expedition, the first white settler of the township. 
The children by this union were as follows : Joseph, 
subject of this sketch. Lewis, a farmer, died Decem- 
ber, 1881 ; children, Bela Wright, I. Hill, and Fran- 
ces. Bela Wright married the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Wakefield. They have 
two sons and four daughters. I. Hill is deceased. 
Frances, wife of Samuel S. Blackburn, one son and 
two daughters. Mary, deceased, wife of James 
Wright, the latter now living in Carmichael's, Greene 
Co., Pa. ; children are Frances, Homer, Elizabeth, 
John, and Anson. Samuel, born July 18, 1814, own- 
ing and living on a farm adjoining Capt. Joseph, be- 
ing a portion of the land taken up by his grandfather, 
Joseph Hill. Has been twice married. First wife, 
. Eveline Steele, whom he married Dec. 12, 1889. By 
this union three sons and three daughters, viz. : John 
Walker, Mary E., deceased, Olive J., Dr. Joseph Tay- 
lor, Samuel W., deceased, and Eveline. His wife 
died April 18, 1850. Jan. 29, 1852, he married Eliza- 
beth Couldren; by this union, two children, Irvin 
S. and Anna C. Margaret died at the age of eighteen. 
Elizabeth, deceased, wife of Davis Shepler; chil- 
dren, Lewis, Sarah Ellen, Margaret Jane, deceased, 
Samuel, Lewis M., deceased. Sarah E., wife of John 
Stephens, a farmer living in Washington, Fayette 
Co., Pa.; children, Eltess C, Margaret, Elizabeth, 
Levi, deceased, Fitch, deceased, " Doe/' and Ada. 

Isaac Shepler died Dec. 10, 1837. His wife sur- 
vived him many years. She died July, 1869, aged 
eighty-seven. Both are buried at the Fell's Church. 

Capt. Joseph Shepler has spent his whole life in 
Rostraver; received his education in the district 
schools of the town. To the age of twenty-two lived 
on the homestead farm now occupied by Bela Wright 
Shepler. He married, April 16, 1829, Mary, daughter 
of Joseph and Nancy Blackburn. Mrs. Shepler was 
born in Rostraver, March 28, 1807. Her family were 
among the early settlers of the township. One year 
after marriage he lived at home, then moved on one 
of his father's farms, which he carried on for eight 
years. In 1888 he moved on the farm where he still 
resides. In 1836 he located three hundred and sixty 
acres in Putnam County, Ohio, with the intention of 
moving there, but on account of the death of his 
father was persuaded by his mother to* remain in 
Rostraver. 

In politics the captain has been a life-long Demo- 
crat, and has always taken a lively interest in local pol- 
itics. He has been called to fill most of the offices of the 
town. He has been a member of the Fell's Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church forty-nine years, and one of its 
stanchest supporters. His wife has also been a mem- 
ber for the same period. At the age of twenty-one he 
was chosen captain of the first company, Eighty-eighth 



State Volunteers, which position he held for seven 
years; was captain of the Monongahela Blues five 
years, and first lieutenant of the Rostraver Cavalry 
seven years. His children are as follows: Sarah, 
born Jan. 7, 1830, wife of William Jones, farmer and 
banker, residing in Rostraver township; children, 
Ella Jane, Joseph Shepler, and Samuel Jones. Violet, 
born Aug. 20, 1833, wife of Capt. Martin Coulson, a 
resident of Allegheny City; children, Joseph S., 
Margaret E., and Alfred Kerr. John B., born Feb. 
18, 1835, married Josephine Claywell, of Jo Daviess 
Co., 111.; children, Shedrach Claywell and David 
Richey. Isaac Hill, born March 20, 1840, married 
Eveline, daughter of Samuel Shepler; children, 
James Kerr, Mary Blackburn, and William Jones. 



BENJAMIN F. BEAZBLL. 

Benjamin F. Beazell was born in Rostraver town- 
ship, Westmoreland Co., Pa., Jan. 2, 1796, the seventh 
in a family of twelve, children of William and Re- 
becca (Fell) Beazell. About the year 1760 his grand- 
father, Matthew Beazell, and his grandmother, Cathe- 
rine, emigrated from the town of Basil, on the Rhine, 
Germany, meeting and becoming acquainted for the 
first time on shipboard during the passage to America. 
They settled in Berkeley County, Va., and were 
married soon after their arrival. Their children born 
in Virginia were William and Elizabeth (twins), Mat- 
thew, Christianna, John, and Luke. In 1773 he 
moved with his family and settled in the township 
of Rostraver, on the farm now owned by William 
Jones, and here the following children were born: 
Catharine, Barbara, and Joseph. All except Jo- 
seph, who died when a lad, were married and raised 
families. Elizabeth, after marriage, settled first in 
Kentucky, afterwards in Missouri ; Barbara settled 
near Bucyrus, Ohio ; John went to Trumbull County, 
Ohio ; and Catharine settled in Fayette County, Pa. 
The rest remained in Westmoreland County. Mat- 
thew Beazell died in Rostraver, and was buried on the 
farm now owned by John Rankin. His wife survived 
him many years. She died at the residence of her 
daughter Catharine, in Fayette County, and is buried 
at FelPs Church. 

William Beazell, his father, married Rebecca, 
daughter of Benjamin and Rebecca Fell. Her pa- 
rents moved to Rostraver in 1783, from Bucks County, 
Pa. The first Methodist sermon in Rostraver town- 
ship was preached in Benjamin Fell's house, which 
for a number of years was headquarters of that 
church. He gave the grounds upon which was built 
the " Fell" Methodist Episcopal Church, taking its 
name from the donor. Prior to his moving to West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Mr. Fell was prominent in both 
Church and State. He took a decided stand in the 
cause of liberty; was a member of one of the first 
Conventions that assembled at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, and was the intimate friend of Gen. 
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Washington. Both he and his wife are buried at the 
church bearing his name. 

After his marriage his father settled on a farm near 
Bellevernon, now owned by Levi Johnson, and here 
he lived about ten years. By purchase from the heirs 
he subsequently became the owner of the old Beazell 
homestead. This he eventually sold to Joshua Budd, 
when he moved on to a farm in Mifflin township, Al- 
legheny Co., one and a half miles above McKeesport, 
on the Monongahela River. Finally, at the request 
of his father-in-law, Benjamin Fell, he purchased the 
old Fell homestead, the farm consisting of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, and here he passed the remnant 
of his days. He lacked but a few days of being 
ninety-two years old at the time of his death, and 
his wife, who survived him about two years, was in 
her ninety-second year at the time of her death. They 
were both earnest and consistent members of the Fell 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and are "at rest" in the 
burial ground of that church. Twelve children were 
born to this worthy con pie, viz. : Elizabeth, Rebecca, 
Catharine, Matthew, Hannah, Phebe, Benjamin F., 
Christianna, Jane, William, John, and Eliza. Eliza- 
beth and Catharine-died in childhood. All the rest, 
except Christianna, were married and raised families. 
Rebecca and Eliza moved to Ohio ; the rest settled in 
Westmoreland County. All, except Benjamin F., 
are deceased. The latter, now (1882) in his eighty- 
seventh year, the eldest but one living in the town- 
ship, with the exception of a slight impairment in 
his eyesight and hearing, is a man both mentally and 
physically well preserved. His memory of early times 
and events is simply remarkable. On this account, 
in all questions of local history, Father Beazell has 
been the leading and the most reliable authority. He 
was eight years of age -when his father moved on to 
the farm near McKeesport. His education 'was in 
the main " picked up." As he quaintly expressed it, 
" I never went to school enough to get out of the 
spelling-book." He has always been fond of reading, 
a love of which was inherited from his mother, who 
was a great reader. With the faculty of remember- 
ing what he read, his knowledge of men and things 
acquired in this way has been quite a substitute for a 
" good schooling." Especially does he treasure, now 
that his failing eyesight precludes his reading, those 
Scripture passages which he may draw at will from 
the unfailing store-house of his memory. 

At the farm near McKeesport his father built a 
saw-mill and a yard for the construction of river 
boats, and here young Beazell received his first ideas 
of boat-building, which afterwards served him a good 
purpose. Nov. 16, 1820, he married Sally, daughter of 
William and Dorcas ( Neel ) Samson. Mrs. Beazell was 
born in Rostraver, April 13, 1801. Her father emi- 
grated from Ireland, was a soldier in the war of the 
Revolution, and served throughout the war ; was an 
early settler and a large landholder in Rostraver. 
Her mother was a native of Lancaster County, Pa. 



Both were members of the Presbyterian Church. 
They died at their home in Rostraver, and are buried 
at "Round Hill." 

The first five years after marriage Mr. Beazell lived 
on the Fell farm. In the spring of 1825 he rented the 
"Daily" farm, which he carried on two years; then 
moved to the " Black Horse" tavern, where he kept 
store seven years. In 1835 he built at Webster the 
steamer " Moravian," nine hundred tons, the largest 
carrier for that date on the Mississippi River. In the 
spring of 1836 he moved to Webster, where he con- 
tinued boat-building and merchandising, and where he 
remained until 1844, with the exception of two years 
(1840 and 1841), when he moved back to the " Black 
Horse" tavern. In the spring of 1844 he purchased 
of his brother, John Beazell, the old Fell homestead 
farm, where he moved and where he resides. 

In politics Mr. Beazell was first a Whig, and a Re- 
publican from the organization of that party. The 
Union cause had no stancher friend. Has been a mem- 
ber of the Fell M. E. Church since 1828, is the only sur- 
viving member of its original nine trustees, and with 
one exception (Hannah Linden), the only one living 
of its members at the time he joined it. He was a 
class-leader over thirty years and its Sunday-school 
superi ntendent many years. Except William Plumer, 
of West Newton, he is the only surviving member of 
John C. Plumer's troop. 

The old age of Father Beazell is indeed made bright 
by the loving attention of devoted children, by the 
conscious enjoyment of the best esteem of his fellow- 
men, and above all, by his unwavering belief in im- 
mortality through Christ his Saviour. Children are 
as follows: Dorcas, Rebecca, William S., Thomas 
C, James S., Samuel W., Mary, John S., Matthew 
B., Frank, and Emma S. Thomas and Matthew are 
deceased. Samuel, a farmer, and John, a lawyer, live 
in Chillicothe, Mo. Emma, wife of Dr. J. A. Mink, 
lives in Topeka, Kan. Frank, clergyman in the M. 
E. Church, member of the East Ohio Conference. 
William and James, farmers in Rostraver. Dorcas, 
wife of John Darr, a farmer in Rostraver. Mary and 
Rebecca living at home, and James S., carrying on 
the home farm. 



HORTENSIU8 LOWRY. 

Hortensius Lowry was born in the township of 
Rostraver, Westmoreland Co., Pa., Oct. 22, 1818. 

Stephen Lowry, his grandfather, when thirty years 
of age, emigrated from near Dublin, Ireland, and 
settled in Rostraver in 1774. He purchased about 
two hundred acres of land of Adam Wickerham, 
which he cleared and upon which he erected the first 
log house, where for a time he kept " bachelors' hall." 
He married Anne Pollock, a native of Maryland. 
Two children were born to this worthy couple, — a 
daughter, who died at the age of five years, and a 
son, Stephen Lowry, Jr., father of Hortensius. 

For many years the grandfather, Stephen Lowry, 
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took the products of his farm in flat-boats to the New 
Orleans market, a custom not uncommon in those days 
among farmers residing near the river. His wife died* 
Aug. 28, 1822. He survived her six years ; died, aged 
eighty-four, in September, 1828. Both are buried at 
Behoboth Church cemetery. His son, Stephen Lowry, 
Jr., born on the homestead in 1791, was educated in 
the common schools of the neighborhood, studied 
medicine with Dr. Joseph Pollock, of Monongahela 
City, and practiced his profession in his native town 
until his death. He married, Feb. 7, 1815, Anne, 
daughter of David and .Anne (Rholand) Pollock. 
Mrs. Lowry was born in the year 1798. Her parents 
moved from Maryland some time towards the latter 
part of the last century, and settled in McKean town- 
ship, Erie Co., Pa., and both died there. Mr. Lowry 
served as a soldier in the war of 1812, under Qen. 
Joseph Markle. He died of consumption, brought 
on by exposure in a horseback ride to Erie County, 
Pa. His death occurred Oct. 8, 1820, at the home- 
stead. He left two children, — a daughter and son, 
— Herpalice, born Sept. 17, 1816, wife of Thomas 
Isherwood, living near Mount Vernon, Linn Co., 
Iowa; they have four sons and one daughter and 
Hortensius. Mrs. Lowry was again married in No- 
vember, 1882, to Handle Johnson, a fanqer of Ros- 
traver. By him she had one child, Caroline Matilda, 
born July 24, 1884, wife of A. B. Moore, a farmer of 
Rostraver, and a descendant of one of its oldest fami- 
lies. They have five daughters living. Mrs. John- 
son died Dec 25, 1847, and is buried at Fell's Church. 
Her first husband, Mr. Lowry, is buried at Rehoboth 
Church. 

Hortensius Lowry was born in the old brick house, 
the first built on the place, where his present resi- 
dence stands, and has spent his whole life on the 



farm which came into his possession in 1889 by will 
from his grandfather and -subsequent purchase of his 
sister's interest. His mother, after her marriage to 
Mr. Johnson, lived at the old place for six years, to 
1889, then moved on to a farm about one mile east of 
the homestead. 

From 1889 to 1850 his sister kept house for him. 
Upon her removal West, in 1850, he leased the farm 
to Robert Douglas, who carried it on to the time of 
his death, which occurred Jan. 1, 1862. 

Mr. Lowry married his widow, Mrs. Harriet F. 
Douglas. She was the daughter of David and Eliza- 
beth Weimer, born Jan. 17, 1829, in Conn ells ville, 
Pa. By her first husband she had seven children, 
viz. : Mary Elizabeth, born July 10, 1847, wife of H. 
A. Stewart, living near Creston, Union Co., Iowa, 
two sons ; Susan Rebecca, born Aug. 25, 1849, living 
at home; David Haretine Presley, born July 81, 
1851, a farmer of Rostraver: Hortensius Azariah, 
born Sept. 5, 1853, merchant in West Newton ; John 
W. S., born Feb. 11, 1856, farmer in Rostraver; 
Margaret Emma, born April 7, 1860, now living at 
home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowry have had two children, viz., 
Henry Foster, born April 22, 1864, died March 80, 
1872; Charles Stephen, born Oct. 27, 1868. Mr. 
Lowry has been a life-long Democrat; has been 
called to fill many of the township offices, and often 
called upon to act as executor and administrator of 
estates in his township and elsewhere. To the orig- 
inal homestead tract of two hundred acres he has 
added by purchase about two hundred more. His 
present fine residence was built in 1878. 

In farm-buildings and in all equipments for a 
thoroughly managed farm, none in the township are 
more complete. 



-MiM- 



FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP. 



Faibfield Township was the name of one of the 
subdivisions of our county while it yet was a part of 
Bedford County. When Westmoreland was organ- 
ized Fairfield was made one of its townships. In set- 
ting it out by the first court held at Hannastown 
early in 1778, it was described as follows : 

M Beginning ** th# mouth of a run known by the name of Roaring Run 
[Roaring Ron flowi into tha Loyalhanna Creek from the eastern tide], 
and from thence to run down the Loyalhanna to the Chestnut Ridge ; 
thence with the line of Armstrong township [that is, the Chestnut Ridge 
and the Conemaugh Rirer] to the Laurel Hill ; thence along the line of 
the county to where the said Roaring Run crosses that line, or to a point 
in said line due east of the head spring of said run ; thence down the said 
run to the beginning; that part of Armstrong township lying between 
the Laurel Hill and Chestnut Ridge to be addsd to Fairfield township.'* 



Thus Fairfield township at first embraced the 
greater portion of Ligonier Valley, and had within 
its limits the old Fort Ligonier, and was crossed from 
the Laurel Hill to Chestnut by the old military road, 
now within the township of Ligonier. Out of its 
original territory have been taken part of the town- 
ship of Ligonier, and the whole of St. Clair. 

The Fairfield township of to-day is situated in the 
lower part of Ligonier Valley, having on its east the 
Laurel Hill, on the west the Chestnut Ridge, on its 
north the Conemaugh River, on its northeast the line 
of St. Clair township, and on its south Ligonier 
township. 
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DESCRIPTION, Etc. 

On either side of the township as you go down the 
valley towards the Conemaugh the surface of the 
land is hilly, and next the mountain bases abrupt and 
rocky ; but in the centre of the township it is rolling, 
and in some places on the plateaus of the hills and 
along the streams it is level. The land in the middle 
region of the township is well adapted to farming 
purposes, and the inhabitants, being for the most part 
the " children of the soil," are thrifty and well under- 
stand their occupation, and on all sides one sees the 
evidence of their labor and intelligence. 

The population of the township by the census of 
1880 is one thousand six hundred and twelve, which 
includes all the villages within its limits, but not the 
incorporated boroughs. Of these Bolivar, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, is the only incorporated bor- 
ough, while the unincorporated villages are Lock- 
port, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, West Fairfield 
(or Fairfield), in the eastern portion of the township, 
on the road from Ligonier to Johnstown through the 
valley. 

EARLY SETTLERS. 

Among the prominent and earliest settlers of the 
township of Fairfield as we have it now was Abner 
Briggs, a soldier, who served in the war of 1812 in 
the Thirty-sixth United States Infantry. He died at 
his home in the township on the 20th of January, 
1870, in the seventy-third year of his age, having 
been a resident of the county for more than fifty 
years. His descendants still reside there. 

The Pollock family was an old family here, and 
one which produced several men who in their day 
were representative men. John Pollock, Sr., was one 
of the county justices early in commission. He was 
a member of the Assembly for several terms, and was 
an active officer in the militia and frontier service. 
In 1812 he was a candidate for Congress against 
Findley, but his party was in the minority in this 
district. 

SCHOOLS. 

The observations made on the school, history of 
Fairfield township prior to the establishment of the 
common system must necessarily include the town- 
ship of St Clair, for until the year 1866 St. Clair 
was a part of Fairfield. 

The earliest elementary schools were all subscrip- 
tions, being obtained by teachers in the same way that 
schools of like character are now secured. Among 
the first teachers was William Luther, well known to 
the older people as " Master Luther," and " master" 
he was, using the birch ruthlessly on large and small, 
so that his reputation as a successful pedagogue has 
continued down to our own time. Other early 
teachers were Mr. Elder, S. Kennedy, and D. Hutch- 
inson. Quite a number of elementary schools were 
taught by women teachers in vacant tenant-houses 
throughout the township. There was but one regular 



school-house in the township when the present school 
system went into operation. This was built in 1820, 
and was used as a school-house for several years after 
the school system went into effect. The school law 
was adopted in 1835 without much opposition. In 
what now constitutes Fairfield township there were 
seven schools ; now there are twelve districts and 
thirteen schools. 

For a number of years there has been in West Fair- 
field village a select school or preparatory academy 
taught. This school has been praised by the super- 
intendents of the county repeatedly for the good work 
done for the schools of the township, and for the stim- 
ulus it has given in that whole neighborhood to the 
cause of popular and free education. 

FAIRFIB^D PRBSBYTBRIAN CHURCH. 

One of the oldest and most historic landmarks in 
all Ligonier Valley js the church and churchyard of 
" Fairfield." The history, antiquities, and memorials 
of this church include far more than the history of the 
congregation, and a complete history of that congre- 
gation would go far towards being a history of the 
lower part of the valley. 

The first record in regard to the congregation of 
Fairfield is* an application for supplies on Oct 7, 
1786. April 21, 1787, a joint call was put in for 
Donegal, Wheatfield, and Fairfield for a Rev. James 1 
Hughes. It was not successful. Probably about this 
time a tent for the accommodation of the preacher 
in inclement weather was erected. This was on the 
right hand on the road going down from the present 
church, while on the left hand stood a round-logged 
house. The house was used for service in wet weather 
or in the winter season. When.the preacher preached 
in pleasant weather he was screened by the tent, while 
the people stood in the woods outside or sat on rude 
benches. 

This small house came to be known as the " study- 
house," because the preacher remained in it before 
the services, and came out to preach just before the 
services began. In it were probably held the sessions 
when occasion called. 

Both of these structures remained till about 1825. 
As early as 1790 or 1791 was erected a neat oblong 
house of hewed logs, three in length, with the centre 
division projecting three feet outward on each side. 
A tall pulpit of unpainted poplar, seven steps high 
in the preacher's division, and five steps in the nar- 
rower one in front, for the precenter, or " dark," as 
he was called, occupied the back projection, and was 
surrounded on three sides by a paneled quadrangle 
called "the square." Along the front of it passed 
the communion aisle, extending between the two end 
doors, and a short aisle led from the square to the 
front door in the opposite projection. For a long 
time the seats were such as a family chose to make 
for itself, and many of them of hewed timber. About 
1815 a few families in three of the corners and in the 
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front projection got paneled poplar unpainted pews. 
About 1882 the house was weatherboarded, painted, 
and pewed more regularly. Thus it remained, a cher- 
ished memorial of " the olden time/' the last of its 
kind in all this region, till 1867. 

The church continued to get supplies from 1786 
until 1792, when it called and secured Rev. George 
Hill as its first pastor. This occurred April 17, 1792, 
about four months after he had been licensed to 
preach. At the ordination of Mr. Hill, Nov. 18, 
1792, Rev. Samuel Porter preached the sermon, and 
Rev. James Power gave the charge. 

At the time Mr. Hill took charge of this church it 
extended a distance of about thirty-five miles, from 
the village of Mansfield in the upper end of the val- 
ley to Kill en's mills on the Black Lick, three miles 
beyond Armagh. The width of these bounds varied 
from eight to ten miles. This church at that time 
had one-half of the pastor's time, Donegal about 
one-third, and the remainder was given to Wheatfield, 
at a point somewhere between Nineveh and Armagh. 
About six years after the commencement of this pas- 
torate Wheatfield was given up, and never had a pas- 
tor again until Armagh took its place in the same 
bounds. Donegal continued to be part of the charge 
until about 1817. Difficulties arose between pastor 
and people, Donegal was dropped from the charge, 
and without much formality Ligonier sprang into 
existence, though not as a full organization. 

During Mr. Hill's lifetime the congregation ex- 
tended from Ligonier to Nineveh. He was a powerful 
man, both intellectually and physically, but the ex- 
posure and the strain incidental to a life devoted to 
his work in the severity of such a climate in time told 
upon him, and towards the close of his life his con- 
stitution became a wreck. He died June 9, 1822. 
In the vacancy caused by his death several appli- 
cants for the vacancy visited the charge. Among 
these was the celebrated Father Matthew Dunlap, so 
well known from the annals of the Blairsville Presby- 
tery, who, having a profound knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture and ability of no ordinary kind, had likewise the 
most unbearable, boorish, and abhorrent manners. 
He was a licentiate of the Church of Scotland. He 
could not get a permanent charge in this country on 
account of Jus manners and habits. Besides, his 
sermons, prayers, and metres were too long. 

Rev. Samuel Swan appeared here in March, 1824, 
and preaching for some time and giving satisfaction, 
he received a call from the congregation, and was or- 
dained their pastor June 17, 1824. Rev. A. O. Pat- 
terson preached and Rev. Robert Johnson gave the 
charge. 

Mr. Swan was then in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age. In some respects he greatly differed from his 
predecessor, who incurred the displeasure of some 6f 
his congregation for his incessant manual labor; but 
Mr. Swan did not know anything of hard labor, and 
could not arrange a back log rightly, nor without great 



care or assistance saddle and bridle his horse. He 
worked with his head, and- with this he did good labor. 
He worked with the most untiring energy throughout 
his charge until he met with an accident which 
abridged his usefulness. In 1889 or 1840 by the 
upsetting of a wagon one of his limbs was very seri- 
ously shattered, and this made it difficult for him to 
travel over a charge so extended as this one was, in- 
cluding the whole valley from Donegal to Nineveh. 
But while it was in contemplation to divide the 
charge Mr. Swan received a call to the church at 
Johnstown, which he accepted upon resigning his 
former charge, Oct. 5, 1841. 

The congregation was then supplied by Presbytery 
until the Rev. John Fleming, who had previously 
been a missionary among the Indians, received a 
call. He was installed June 17, 1848. Rev. David 
Lewis preached the sermon, Rev. Samuel Swan 
charged the pastor, and Rev. P. Hassinger the peo- 
ple. Mr. Fleming and his congregation not being 
congenial, he was released April 15, 1846. On May 4, 
1847, Rev. O. H. Miller was ordained and installed 
his successor. Mr. Miller was released Oct. 4, 1848. 
July 2, 1849, Rev. William Col ledge was installed as 
his successor. This pastor, as well as his two prede- 
cessors, preached at Union, West Fairfield, and Fair- 
field, which at that time constituted one charge ; and 
they resided at Union. Mr. Colledge was dismissed 
April 18, 1852. Dec. 18, 1858, he was succeeded by 
Rev. J. W. Walker. Mr. Walker was in manner and 
in temperament mild and amiable, and he remained 
pastor here longer than any others that preceded him 
after Mr. Swan. During his pastorate the present 
house was erected, and on Jan. 17, 1867, was dedi- 
cated. 

Mr. Walker's feeble health induced him to resign, 
April 28, 1869. He was succeeded by Rev. William 
Cunningham, who was installed Feb. 15, 1871. 

Such is a continuous and a chronological though 
brief history of this church as the same bears upon 
its religious character. Owing to the habits of de- 
cency and order in which these early Presbyterians 
started out and which they have kept up to this day, 
each of their church organizations may have a com- 
paratively correct and full history gathered from their 
own records. For the above statement of facts we 
are under obligation to the " History of the Old Fair- 
field Presbyterian Church," by Rev. Alex. Donald- 
son, D.D., July 9, 1876, and to the " History of the 
Blairsville Presbytery," by the same gentleman. 

Among the elders of this church notice has been 
preserved of the following : l 

Among the original elders was James Pollock, 
Esq., the father of Judge Pollock. James Pollock, 
when the psalmody was changed, passed over into 
the Associate Church, and was followed by part of his 

> The data for the " secular" or lay history of the church are rery 
meagre, for the admission of members and the introduction of persons 
into the eldership were not recorded until * much later date. 
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family. So also was James McCurdy, believed to be 
a brother of Rev. Elisha McCurdy, the first to enter 
the ministry from* this church. Also James Steel, 
who lived in theConemaugh district, some nine miles 
from the church, but who, with his wife, was accus- 
tomed to attend regularly, riding all the way on 
horseback. Also James Qageby, " a little Irishman," 
who was a fervent man to pray, but who could sing 
only two tunes, one a long and one a short metre. 
In the days of his earthly pilgrimage he lived on a 
little run that flowed into Hendricks' Creek, on which 
every family was a Presbyterian except one, and they 
all maintained family worship and took part in social 
prayer. Hence did a wicked and godless generation 
call the stream " Hypocrite Run." James Gageby's 
.body is buried in Unity graveyard. Also James 
Wilson, " a modest man, never in a hurry, never ex- 
cited." He made it a rule to stop business at noon 
on Saturday in order to do up every thing that might 
interfere with his observance of the " Lord's day. 11 
He was the father of the first missionary that ever 
went from Blairsville Presbytery to a foreign field. 
Also Daniel Hendricks, granduncle of Hon. Thomas 
Hendricks of Indiana. Also John Caldwell, and 
Robert Piper, and Thomas Pollock, the latter being 
knawn as Judge Pollock, a man whose influence 
was not bounded by the limits of the valley; Joseph 
Ogden, who would not suffer persons to pass his house 
on Sunday on secular business without having them 
brought before a justice for violation of the law. 
Then there were Henry Hartman, John Gilmore, 
John Phipps, Hugh M. Skilss, William Robb, T. 
Pollock McCoy, John Love, Joseph Mencher, and 
Samuel Hartman. 

Rev. Donaldson, whose personal recollection of the 
customs and habits of the early people extended far 
back, related some interesting reminiscences on the 
occasion of his historical address above referred to. He 
says it was no uncommon thing to see persons walking 
a distance of nine miles every Sabbath day to church. 
The women almost universally walked in their bare 
feet, or in coarse shoes, carrying fine ones in their 
hands, and would sit down and make the necessary 
change before coming into view of the church. 
Sometimes you might see fifty of them all engaged in 
the process of changing their shoes. Before 1825 
there was not a single wheeled vehicle brought to the 
church. Between 1825 and 1830 a few " Dearborns/' 
and perhaps one carriage, made their appearance at 
the church. But the masses came on foot. Old 
people and young men who wished to make a dis- 
play canSe on horseback, sometimes three and gener- 
ally two persons on each horse. On communion 
occasions the people from the extremes of the con- 
gregation, and also from Donegal, Ligonier, and 
Armagh, would come in great crowds. The mos£ 
prominent figure at these meetings was that of the 
venerable Father Robert Campbell, of Donegal, who 
scarcely ever kept his seat in a religious meeting for 



five minutes without either himself speaking, singing, 
or praying, or calling on some one else to do it. He 
rarely spoke at length, but it was always to the point, 
and it had a powerful effect on all who heard. 

This church has had no stated supply, but seven 
pastors. Her ministerial sons are Revs. Elisha Mc- 
Curdy, Abraham D. Pollock, James Wilson, Alex- 
ander Donaldson, George Hill, W. W. Wooden, W. 
M. Donaldson, and John P. Kennedy, all, except 
the first, in the pastorate of Father Swan. Since his 
day she seems as barren and as hopeless as good 
Naomi of old. 

UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
was organized June 2, 1841, with forty -six members, 
all set off from Fairfield to make with it a full charge. 
After the resignation of Rev. S. Swan, October 5th 
of that year, it has had the same pastors that served 
Fairfield, and for the same respective times, with one 
exception. Owing to the existence of difficulties, Rev. 
W. Col ledge was dimissed from this church nine 
months before his release from Fairfield Church. He 
being excepted, all the pastors have resided in the 
village of West Fairfield, where this church is located. 
Joseph Kennedy, Dr. James M. Taylor, and William 
Peoples, Esq., may be specially mentioned among its 
elders. Having had five pastors, it never produced a 
minister. 

"FAIRFIELD UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGA- 
TION OF LIGONIER VALLEY. 

Among the early settlers of Ligonier Valley were 
many of Presbyterian faith from Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland. Much deserves to be said of this people 
concerning their integrity of character, devotion to 
principle, and ardent attachment to liberty and right. 
The purpose of this sketch, however, is rather to re- 
cord some of their efforts to maintain and establish 
that faith in the New World which had cost so much 
hardship and fiery trial of persecution in the Old. It 
is to be regretted that in this formative period, when 
our ancestors were doing so much to establish the 
church of God in this almost unbroken wilderness, — 
a work for which generations yet unborn will rise up 
and call them blessed, — that so few records were kept 
from which a complete and satisfactory history could 
be made up. From such records, however, as are 
forthcoming, and from reliable information gathered 
from the unrecorded recollections of many who are 
still living, we can gather much that will be valu- 
able for all time to come. The first recorded facts re- 
garding the early efforts of the psalm-singing portion 
of this people to secure for themselves and for their 
children the ministration of word and ordinances ac- 
cording to their early faith, are gleaned from an ab- 
stract of the minutes of the Associate Presbytery of 
Pennsylvania, from which it appears that an applica- 
tion was made to said Presbytery for preaching in 
Fairfield township, Westmoreland County, as early as 
1775. Probably some of the. pioneer ministers who 
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had pasted through this region two yean previous, 
mod whose principal labors were given to what is now 
known as Washington County, had done something 
to gather together some of these dispersed ones and 
possibly organized a congregation ; but the stronger 
probability is that the organization was not effected 
until about a.d. 1800. The names of the persons who* 
made the first application for preaching cannot now 
be ascertained. About 1785, Robert Hamill, Esq., 
removed to Ligonier Valley, and as he had previously 
been connected with the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church still clung to the church of his choice. 
As it began to be established in this section, on behalf of 
himself and others, he made application to the Second 
Associate Reformed Presbytery of Pennsylvania at a 
meeting held at " Loyal ban na Tent" (at or near New 
Alexandria) in 1794 for preaching in Ligonier Valley. 
Accordingly Rev. James McKnight preached in the 
valley in May, and Rev. John Riddle (afterwards Dr. 
Riddle), who fulfilled a long and useful ministry near 
Noblestown, preached in July and November of that 
year, 1794. 

From this time up to the year 1800 frequent ap- 
pointments were made both in Donegal and Fairfield 
townships, they at that time embracing the whole of 
Ligonier Valley. 

The services' conducted by the Associate Presbyte- 
rian ministers were held in a tent near what is now 
the house of W. T. Smith, one of the present mem- 
bers of session. 

The word " tent" does not give a very accurate idea 
in the modern acceptation of the kind of place in 
which the services were held. It was not the modern 
tent of poles and canvas covering, but simply a plat- 
form of logs for a pulpit, and logs laid by some con- 
venient plan for seating the people, and the dense 
shade of the forest was their protection from sun and 
storm. 

At about this time (1800) the Associate Presbyte- 
rian people and the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
people and a number of families which came out 
from the Presbyterian Church were associated to- 
gether under the name of the Associate Presbyterian 
Congregation of Fairfield. They may never have 
been formally organized. Many of our older con- 
gregations' have no means of learning of the cir- 
cumstances of their early birth, and have come to 
the conclusion that, like " Topsy," of "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" fame, " they were never born but just growed." 
This one may have sprung up in some such mysteri- 
ous way, and simply been recognized by Presbytery 
as having all the necessary features of a congregation 
and entitled to recognition. The Associate Presby- 
terian people were the most numerous, and had been 
the first to occupy the field ; their principles also con- 
tained all that the others contended for, and their own 
special testimony besides; all this gave them the pref- 
erence and the organization. They all clung to the 
Westminster "Confession of Faith," "Larger and 
87 



Shorter Catechisms," and the Scottish version of the 
Psalms, and accepting the Associate Presbyterian tes- 
timony, fell in with that body. Another circumstance 
had much to do with this decision. In the year 1800, 
Mr. Daniel McLain, a licentiate of the Associate Pres- 
byterian Church, was preaching for the Associate Pres- 
byterian people, and was recognized as a young man 
of considerable talent and very agreeable manners. 
As the question of changing the Scottish version of 
the Psalms for " Watts' Psalms and Hymns" was agi- 
tating the community to its depths, Mr. McLain was 
challenged by Rev. Mr. Hill, pastor of the neighbor- 
ing Presbyterian Church, to discuss the psalmody 
question as to the divine warrant for using only the 
Scripture psalms. Both were men of might. No 
doubt each felt the worth of the other, and well did 
each present his cause. " When Greek meets Greek, 
then comes the tug of war." Mr. McLain was a man 
of very winning speech, and very sociable with the 
people. Whatever may have been his power of logic, 
no doubt his genial manners had much to do with 
giving him popularity. He was successful in uniting 
all the parties attached to the Scripture psalms into 
one congregation under the care of the Associate 
Church. Within the next year a call was made out 
for Mr. McLain, and presented to the Associate Pres- 
bytery of Chartiers, which met at Buffalo, Pa., Nov 
5, 1801. He felt constrained to decline the call, and 
afterwards settled as pastor of Shenango congrega- 
tion, in what is now known as Crawford County, Pa., 
where he spent a long and very successful pastorate. 

The first church session consisted of Hugh Hamill, 
James Pollock, Peter McHarg, and William Lemon, 
and under their care the first communion is supposed 
to have been held at "the tent" in August, 1802. 
Rev. Robert Laing and Rev. William Wilson offici- 
ated. 

At a meeting of Chartiers Presbytery at Chartiers 
Church, near Cannonsburg, Pa., Nov. 2, 1803, Rev. 
John Cree was appointed to preach to the congrega- 
tion in Ligonier Vajley ; also to hold a communion and 
moderate in a call. Whether or not he moderated 
the call himself or not is not reported, but at the fol- 
lowing meeting of Presbytery, on Dec. 13, 1803, the 
call was presented for Mr. Cree himself. He was a 
native of Scotland, where he was educated and li- 
censed to preach the gospel. He labored for a time 
in New York City, and afterwards for a few years at 
Rockbridge, Va., after coming to this country. He 
now accepted the call from Ligonier Valley, and his 
time was equally divided between the congregations 
of Fairfield and Donegal, his home being in the 
latter congregation, on the farm now owned by Mr. 
Ferry, near the farm lately owned by George Marker. 

There was yet no church-building in his time of 
ministry. The services were sometimes held in the 
house and sometimes in the barn of John Menoher, 
father of the late James Menoher, Esq., and grand- 
father of Thomas Menoher, one of the present mem- 
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ben of session. The place of land on which the first 
church was built was a little below that on which the 
present church stands, and when the weather was fa- 
vorable services were held there in open air. It was 
near the spring. The pastor stood by a tree wh ich was 
bent almost to the earth. This was his background, 
and before him, seated on logs placed in order, gath- 
ered the waiting congregation. Mr. Cree was a very 
worthy man and an acceptable preacher, but was 
" not suffered to continue by reason of death." His 
work was soon over, and his Master called him, 
"Gome up higher." He was in the midst of pas- 
toral labor, holding an examination at the house of 
Hugh Hamill, one of the elders, in April, 1806, when, 
by a stroke of apoplexy, he was suddenly called to his 
rest, in the fifty-second year of his age and fourteenth 
of his ministry. 

The little band, without wealth, without a house of 
worship, and now without a teacher and leader, might 
well be discouraged ; but God was their hope, and 
they went forward in His strength. On the 1st of 
July following, they presented to the Presbytery a 
petition for preaching and the dispensation of the 
supper. Preaching was regularly supplied. The 
moderation of a call was requested Oct. 28, 1807, 
which when made out was for Mr. Robert Bruce, 
afterwards Rev. Dr. Robert Bruce, of Pittsburgh, a 
very eminent and honored minister. As other calls 
were presented at the same time, this one was not 
accepted. In the latter part of February, 1814, a 
call was moderated for Mr. Jos. Scroggs, a licentiate, 
who had ministered to them in December, 1813. 

Mr. Scroggs was born in Cumberland County, Pa. 
When he was in his eighth year his parents removed 
to Washington County, Pa., from which home he was 
sent to Jefferson College, at Cannonsburg, Pa., at 
the age of eleven, where he graduated with honor in 
1808 at the age of sixteen. He commenced the study 
of theology at once under the care of Dr. John An- 
derson, at Service Creek, Beaver Co., Pa. After four 
years of study he was licensed at Poland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober, 1813. After some time spent in travel in the 
East, where a call was made out for him in Ver- 
mont, he returned to Pennsylvania and accepted the 
call from Fairfield and Donegal congregations, and 
was ordained and installed before a large concourse 
of people at Fairfield Church, Oct. 14, 1815. The 
log church which had been built and partially finished 
during the time when the people were without a pas- 
tor could not contain the assembled congregation. 
The services were held at the door of the church, so 
that the concourse of people, both inside and out, 
might witness the impressive ceremonies. 

Mr. Scroggs was married, in May, 1816, to Miss 
Mary Hanna, sister of the late Rev. Dr. Hanna,of 
Washington, Pa. To them were given ten children, 
most of whom are still living. One son entered the 
ministry, and is now pastor of the United Presbyterian 
congregation of Madison, Pa. Mrs. Scroggs* health 



failed in the midtime of life, and she passed to her 
rest July 29, 1848. Mr. Scroggs was again married, 
in January, 1854, to Mrs. Nancy Hogg, of Canfield, 
Ohio, who still survives. • Space will not permit any 
detailed description of the character and life-work 
of Rev. Scroggs. He was a man of thorough scholar- 
ship, keen intellect, and masterly use of language. 
His high moral character placed him above suspicion, 
and his earnest piety made his life to be a power for 
good wherever he was known. His steadfast adher- 
ence to principle, his opposition to all forms of evil, 
were such as control strong-hearted men in loyalty to 
the truth of God. While unbending in any case 
where moral principle was involved, he was every- 
where known as one of the most kind and tender- 
hearted of men. His nobility of life and clear, forci- 
ble, and at the same time earnest and entreating 
manner of presenting truth made one feel while en- 
joying his company or waiting upon his ministry 
" this is indeed a man of God." 

In his early ministry the church was in some of its 
parts awakening to the enormity of the evil of slavery, 
and he was in the front rank of the reformers. He 
dared to lift up his voice on behalf of the lowly 
when it cost something to do so. He presented a 
paper to the Associate Presbyterian Synod in answer 
to a protest against action taken by that body in op- 
position to slavery by six of its highly respected 
members, which is claimed by competent judges to be 
one of the ablest papers ever laid before a church 
court. 

When the union was about to be consummated be- 
tween the Associate and Associate Reformed Churches 
he for a time opposed the measure for worthy reasons. 
Before decisive action was taken, however, he grace- 
fully accepted the union, which was completed in 
Pittsburgh, May 26, 1858. 

In September, 1864, Westmoreland Presbytery met 
at Fairfield Church to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate. The exercises were most in- 
teresting and profitable. Addresses were delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Joseph Cooper, of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Wallace, and Rev. Dr. Alexander Donald- 
son, and a history was read by Rev. James P. Lytle, 
D.D., of Sago, Ohio, one of the sons of the congre- 
gation. He continued his labors as pastor from 
fathers to children and children's children to four 
generations, until, as the infirmities of age were creep- 
ing fast upon him, at a meeting of Westmoreland 
Presbytery at Turtle Creek, Sept. 2, 1872, he ten- 
dered his resignation, on the acceptance of which 
the Presbytery adopted very expressive and appro- 
priate resolutions. He continued to preach for the 
people occasionally through the following winter, 
and attended the spring meeting of Presbytery at 
Latrobe only a few days previous to his death. While 
attending to some domestic duties one evening he 
became thoroughly chilled, which prostrated him 
with a severe cold. His •sickness was unto death. 
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After lingering a few days, conscious of his wasting 
condition, on the 21st of April, 1878, he passed into 
his everlasting rest in the eighty-first year of his age, 
the sixtieth of his ministry, and the fifty-eighth of his 
pastorate. The congregation which had so long en- 
joyed his labors, and who were his spiritual children, 
erected the year following, a beautiful monument, 
which stands in the churchyard as a tribute of their 
esteem and love. 

Let us glance briefly at the places of worship to 
which the people have in all these years been gather- 
ing. ' As we have already seen, no church building 
was erected until after the death of Rev. Cree. The 
arrangements for building had probably been made 
in part at least before his death, and, as near as can 
be ascertained, the first building was erected in 1807. 
It stood below the burying-ground ; the place can easily 
be pointed out even now. Before the erection of the 
church a small log house, about twenty feet square, 
was constructed hear by, which sometimes was called 
the " study-house," the " session-house," or " school- 
house/' according to the several purposes for which it 
was used. Its principal use was for school purposes. 
The fireplace was built in one side, with logs for 
jambs, lined with stones, built up in the form of mason- 
work. It took a back-log ten feet long. The window 
was made by cutting out a section of a log, and sticks 
reaching from the log above to the one below formed 
the sash. The stained glass used in the window was 
made by saturating paper in grease and fastening it 
over the opening. This preparation fitted it both for 
transmitting light and withstanding moisture. The 
seats were of logs hewed on one side and supported 
by legs. The desks were built against the wall, and 
the benches when drawn up to them turned the faces 
of all the pupils to the wall. The master, standing in 
the midst of the room, had easy access to unruly 
scholars when the rod was to be used. This house 
was in use in days when the philosophy that " lickin' 
and larnin' must go together," and the application of 
birch was very frequent. It was considered in place 
to administer something corrective at any convenient 
time, for if the victim did not need it then he soon 
would, and it was not best to let a good chance slip. 

Among the books in use there was, first of all, the 
Bible (this was the reading-book for young and old), 
the United States Spelling- Book, Goff's Arithmetic, 
and the Shorter Catechism. The first teacher was 
William Luther; after him were William and Joseph 
Elder, father and son. 

The church building had on each side three lengths 
of logs, the middle section being set a few feet farther 
out than the other portion of the wall, leaving a kind 
of recess on the inside, in which the pulpit was placed. 
The doors were made at each end of the building. 
The first services were held when there was nothing 
but the earth for a floor and logs for seats. All the 
first churches through the county were without chim- 
neys. To have fires made the place almost unendur- 



able because of the smoke. Many of them remedied 
this by making fires oh the outside, to which the 
people might go out and warm up. A floor, seats, 
and a pulpit were afterwards put in by a builder 
named Groovner. The seats had very high backs, as 
was the fashion in those days, or, as a young lady once 
humorously said, to keep the people from looking on 
vanity. The pulpit was very high, and reached by a 
long tier of steps. About half as high as the pulpit 
was a secondary one, into which " the dark" ascended 
and in due time rose up to lead the singing. There 
in an in closure round about the pulpit sat the session, 
gathered near the minister. This brings us down step 
by step from minister to people. From all sections of 
the country between the Loyalhanna and the Cone- 
maugh they gathered here for worship. A very few 
had wagons. Many more came on horseback, at the 
rate of one, two, and three, and some say four, to a 
horse. Many more came on foot Go to church they 
would. If they could not ride, they watched a chance 
and walked. Not wishing to appear in church bare- 
footed, they would hang their shoes upon their arm 
until they came near the church, and then clothe their 
feet before entering the sanctuary. 

The present church building- was erected in 1849. 
The building committee were Thomas Smith, David 
Hutchinson, Andrew Graham, Jr., John Pollock, and 
Col. John McFarland. Nathaniel McKelvey was the 
contractor, building the church for twelve hundred 
dollars. The brick were made and laid by David 
Brown. The building has been repaired and re- 
modeled several times since. The congregation has 
given of her sons to the ministry as follows : Rev. R. H. 
Pollock, D.D., long a pastor in Wooster, Ohio; Rev. 
J. P. Lytle, whose life-work has been bestowed upon 
a congregation in Muskingum County, Ohio; Rev. 
Andrew Graham, of Indianola, Iowa; Rev. Joseph 
McKelvey, of Beloit, Kan.; Rev. Joseph A. Scroggs, 
of Madison, Pa., and Rev. James D. Little 'of Elgin, 
N. Y. 

After the death of Rev. Dr. Scroggs the congrega- 
tion received supplies by appointment from Presby- 
tery. In August, 1873, Rev. W. H. Vincent, a licen- 
tiate, was sent to preach for them a few Sabbaths. On 
the 21st of October following the congregation had a 
call for a pastor moderated, which resulted in the 
choice of Mr. Vincent. He is the son of Rev. Dr. G. 
C. Vincent, president of Franklin College, Ohio ; was 
educated at Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa., from which he graduated in 1869. His theologi- 
cal studies were pursued at Newburg, N. Y., and Al- 
legheny City, with a post-graduate course at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. He was licensed by the First 
Presbytery of New York, in New York City, April 
17, 1872. 

The call was presented to Presbytery in December, 
1873, and at the next meeting, April, 1874, the call 
was accepted and the charge of the congregation at 
once assumed. The ordination and installation took 
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plmoe at Fairfield Church, Jane 16, 1874, before a 
targe assembly. 

The membership reported at the time the call was 
accepted was 1 12. Additions have since been made 
to the number of 110. The deaths and removals have 
been 62, leaving a net membership (April, 1882) of 
160, third in size in the Presbytery. 

When the present pastor accepted the call it was 
with the understanding that a preaching station 
should be established at Ligonier. Services were for 
a time held every third Sabbath in the Presbyterian 
Church, afterwards at times in the Lutheran and 
Methodist Churches, and finally in the upper room of 
the school building. In 1876 the erection of a church 
building was begun. The funds, amounting to $4200, 
were raised in all parts of the congregation, and many 
liberal gifts were bestowed by persons of other de- 
nominations. The church was built under the super- 
intendence of a building committee consisting of 
Thomas C. Pollock, Myers C % Clifford, Hugh H. Lytle, 
James McElroy, Thomas J. Smith, and Frank L. 
Brown. Samuel Murdock, of Ligonier, was the con- 
tractor. The building was completed and formally 
and appropriately opened for divine worship in 
August, 1877. Rev. Dr. R.B. Ewing, of East Liberty, 
preached in the morning, and Rev. Dr. D. W. Collins, 
of Blairsville, in the evening. During about eight 
months in the year service is held every Sabbath 
afternoon at three o'clock. A prosperous Sabbath- 
school of ten officers and teachers and sixty scholars 
meets every Sabbath afternoon at two, services in 
old Fairfield Church being held every Sabbath morn- 
ing. In the winter season two-thirds of the time is 
given to Fairfield Church, and one-third to Ligonier 
Church. The present members of session are William 
T. Smith, Thomas C. Pollock, James McElroy, Wil- 
liam Little, Thomas Mensher, and Myers C. Clifford. 1 

BOLIVAR BOROUGH. 

At the May sessions of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions for the year 1868 the petition of the " citizens 
of the town of Bolivar, Fairfield township," was pre- 
sented, in which it was set forth that they labored 
under great inconvenience by reason of not being an 
incorporated borough. In the said petition the 
boundaries of the proposed borough were marked out 
and designated, and the petition ended with the 
prayer to be incorporated. On the 13th of May, 
1868, the petition was approved, and the application 
held over till the next term, under the act of As- 
sembly. 

Nov. 25, 1863, the court ordered that the judgment 
of the grand jury at May session, 1863, be confirmed, 
and ordered and decreed that, in conformity with the 
prayer of the petitioners, that portion of the town- 
ship of Fairfield including the town of Bolivar 
should be incorporated into a borough, under the 

i With thanks to the pastor, R«t. w: H. Vincent I 



laws of Pennsylvania, under the name and style of 
the borough of Bolivar, which was declared to be a 
separate school district It was further ordered that 
the first election for the several officers designated by 
law should be held at the office of D. Coulter, in said 
borough, on the 16th of December, 1868; that Ed- 
ward Coulter be appointed to give notice of said elec- 
tion, and that R. J. Glover should be judge, and A. 
P. Dushane and O. D. Berlin should be inspectors. 
The first elections were held at the office of David 
Coulter until the fall of 1870, when the court on 
petition directed them to be held at the school-house 
in the borough. 

The population of Bolivar in 1880 was three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight It is situated on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and is a railroad town, — that is, a 
town which owes its existence and its business pros- 
perity to the railroad. It was, however, a village in 
the times of the flat-boat navigation of the Cone- 
maugh, and in the time of the canal. 

The town is laid out like all such modern towns 
are, in the checker-board fashion, the streets crossing 
each other at right angles. 

The chief business interest in the place is the pro- 
duction and manufacture of fire-brick from deposits 
of fire-clay which lie next the Conemaugh River. 
There are at present four companies engaged in the 
manufacture of the clay. The chief market for this 
production was created by the necessities of the coke 
business, as the fire-clay brick are the only ones which 
can be used in the ovens in which the coke is charred, 
or in the furnaces in which iron ore is smelted. These 
establishments are now run at their full capacity. 
More than a hundred men are engaged in the work. 
Above twenty thousand tons of clay are worked up 
here annually, and some two thousand tons shipped. 
Coal also exists in great quantities, but has not yet 
been sufficiently developed in this locality to add to 
the business interests of the place. 

There is a grist-mill and permanent saw-mill on 
Tub-Mill Creek, a stream which flows into the Cone- 
maugh on the western side of the town. This stream 
took its name from the fact that in very early times 
a tub-mill was erected on its banks, which remarkable 
occurrence gave name to the stream for all time. 
There are also some four or five retail stores within 
the limits of the borough, and a church owned by the 
Methodist Episcopate. The burying-ground is on the 
western boundary line of the borough. There are 
also two hotels, and a public hall attached to another 
building, which the public make use of on needful 
occasions. 

WEST FAIRFIELD VILLAGE. 

The village of West Fairfield is situated on the 
eastern side of the township, on the Johnstown road 
from Ligonier, and at the distance of about four miles 
from Bolivar Station. It is a small village, containing 
a population of one hundred and nineteen. Although 
the first settlers there clustered together about the 
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churches which had been first erected there, then in 
the country, and about a store which had been estab- 
lished later, and that without anySregard to regularity 
of arrangement or convenience of access, yet now 
the several streets and alleys have been opened, and 
the lots arranged in such order that it is evident the 
aspirations of the inhabitants are fixed borough ward. 
The United Brethren, the Methodists, and the Pres- 
byterians have each a church here; and there are two 
tastefully kept graveyards, in one of which are many 
old graves. It has a school-house, two stores, and two 
physicians reside here. 

Lockport village is a station on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The population is one hundred and five. 
It was a village in the days of the old canal, and at 
this point the western division of the canal crossed 
the Conemaugh (whence the name of Lockport), on 
a beautiful cut-stone aqueduct, plainly seen from the 
railroad, standing as a monument to the enterprise 
of the past, the canal itself being abandoned. Works 
are in operation for the manufacture of fire-brick and 
gas retorts, employing some fifty hands. Coal is mined 
in the vicinity, but only for home consumption, as no 
competing market has been opened for the trade of 
that, mineral. The village is regularly laid out in 
streets and lots, which are named and numbered. It 
is situated in a bend of the Conemaugh, which touches 
the boundaries of the village on the north and on the 
south. As in all the small station towns along the 
railroad, quite a number of railroad employes make 
their homes here, and reside in houses which they 
themselves own. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



COL. GEORGE H. COVODE. 

Prominent among the gallant sons of old West- 
moreland is the name of Col. George Hay Covode. 
He was born at Covodesville, Pa., on the 19th of 
August, 1885, being the oldest son of Hon. John 
Covode, whose character and attainments are fully 
given elsewhere. From his youth he was noted for 
his size and strength, and when only seventeen years 
old weighed two hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
Being tall and well proportioned, raised on a farm, 
and accustomed to out-door exercise, he was pecu- 
liarly fitted for the hardships of military life. At 
fifteen years of age he left home and entered Ligonier 
Academy, where he remained some time, and thence 
entered the graded school at " Elder's Ridge," then 
under the supervision of the eminent scholar, Rev. Dr. 
Donaldson. Obtaining thus a thorough education he 
was well fitted for the active duties in the important 
life he was destined to lead. 

In July, 1853, he entered the mercantile establish- 
ment of Covode A Graham at Lockport, Pa. In the 
spring of 1856 the junior member of the firm, R. M. 



Graham, Esq., retired, and* the firm was then known 
as Covode & Son. The congressional duties of his 
father required him to spend the greater part of his 
time in Washington, and the business of the firm was 
carried on almost entirely by the son. This business, 
together with that of being postmaster and agent for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, occupied his time up to 
the breaking out of the Rebellion. 

In 1858 he was married to Miss Annie Earl, of 
Somerset County, who lived but a few months. In 
the spring of 1861, when the dark clouds of war were 
gathering over this country, he shaped his business 
at home so that he might be able to enlist in the ser- 
vice of his country. Just as he was ready to enter 
the army he was married in Harrisburg to Bettie St. 
Clair Robb, a granddaughter of Geo. Arthur 8t. Clair. 
It might be supposed that the prominence his father 
had acquired in the civil affairs of the nation would 
insure for him an advanced position in the army; but 
this was not the case : for one of Hon. John Covode's 
leading characteristics while in Congress was that he 
refused to push any of his relatives for political or 
military preferment. Accordingly, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. George S. Kemble, Company D of the 
Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry was raised in Ligo- 
nier Valley, and the young merchant entered as a 
private. Out of respect to Hon. John Covode the 
new company was called the Covode Cavalry, but 
when they joined the regiment they were compelled 
to adopt the name, Company D of the Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry. At the election of officers for the 
company, without being a candidate, the unassuming 
private, Covode, was unanimously chosen as first lieu- 
tenant. 

The company with many others was stationed at 
Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, but was shortly trans- 
ferred to a camp near the Soldiers 1 Home at Wash- 
ington City, which afterwards was named .Camp 
Campbell in honor of David Campbell, their colonel. 
Through a vacancy occasioned by the promotion of 
Capt. Kemble, Lieut. Covode was promoted to the 
captaincy. While at Washington this regiment did 
patrol duty. On the 12th of March, 1862, for gallant 
services Capt. Covode was promoted to major. They 
were very rapidly removed to the front. On the 31st 
of June the regiment took a very prominent part in 
the battle of Malvern Hill, and because of his brave 
and daring action Maj. Covode received very flatter- 
ing recommendations from Gens. McClellan and Por- 
ter. From this they marched via Williamsburg to 
Yorktown, and then on towards Washington, taking 
part in the Second Bull Run battle. 

After reaching Maryland the Fourth was under 
Gen. McClellan, in whose celebrated march Maj. Co- 
vode was stationed in front until they reached Fred- 
erick City, where his regiment was assigned to Gen. 
Averill's brigade. During the early part of the fall 
of 1862 the Fourth was encamped upon the north 
bank of the Potomac, near Hancock, Md., this being 
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about, the only season of quiet known in the military 
life of Maj. Oovode. But he was not long allowed to 
rest Ja the bloody battle of Kelly's Ford, in which 
it will be remembered that Oen. Averill gained over 
Qen. Fitshugh Lee the first cavalry victory of the late 
war, the Fourth, under Maj. Covode, was the only 
regiment of Oen. Hooker's command which partici- 
pated. It is scarcely possible to form an idea of the 
battles in which a regiment of cavalry in a short 
time would engage, since it is well known in military 
circles that they are subjected to almost constant 
skirmishes. It was so with the Fourth. Under their 
gallant major they won a reputation at Kelly's Ford 
as one of the bravest of regiments, and were always 
called upon when a close combat was at hand. 

On his promotion his company presented him with 
a very fine and costly brace of silver-mounted pistols, 
one of which he lost in a charge in 1863, while the 
other is yet in the possession of the Covode family. 
After the presentation speech the major made the 
following reply : " My brave soldiers, I accept with 
real pleasure this testimonial of your kind regard for 
me. I shall always treasure these as tokens of your 
appreciation of my efforts to do my duty towards you 
as an officer and as a man. I can truly say that the 
feelings whioh prompted you to make this present are 
fully reciprocated. The knowledge of your regard 
shall sustain me in more strenuously endeavoring to 
increase your comfort and efficiency as soldiers. And 
when the time shall come that these pistols may have 
to be used, I hope we may be able to do our part in 
such a way that it will be a credit to old Westmore- 
land, and make her proud of Company D, Fourth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. I know that wherever I am 
called to go with these you will bravely follow." 

Into the very thickest of many bloody battles he 
was called to go, and his soldiers never refused to 
follow him. In the battle of Antietam, the Seven Days' 
battle, in Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, and many 
others he was present and never failed to perform 
bravely his part, and when the invading army of the 
South crossed the boundary of his native State he 
followed it and acquitted himself nobly on the stormy 
field of Gettysburg. 

On one occasion, at Falls Church, he with but a 
few men was entirely surrounded, but dashing against 
the enemy he skillfully cut them right and left and 
opened the way for his men to follow. He was a noted 
swordsman, and in the fierce thrusts of a hand-to-hand 
fight he had very few equals in the Northern army. 
It requires great personal courage and nerve to engage 
in a conflict of this kind, but it is the universal testi- 
mony of both officers and soldiers that he was a man 
who knew no fear. 

When in battle it was his habit to ride in front of 
his men, and above the roar of conflict and the clash 
of arms was heard his voice cheering his soldiers on 
to victory. In camp-life he was jovial and good na- 
tured, and would at any time incommode himself to 



favor any soldier. It was his habit when a paper 
could be procured to gather the soldiers around him 
and read the news. In this he also excelled, and his 
soldiers all speak of his powers as a reader and a con- 
versationalist. On the 8th of December, 1868, he was 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel, and on the 28th of 
May following was made colonel. His death oc- 
curred in June, 1864, while in command of a brigade. 
A commission of brigadier-general was signed, and on 
its way to him, but he was never permitted to receive it 
That Col. Covode was universally beloved by all his 
soldiers and officers is well shown by the tragic ac- 
count of his death, and the perilous adventure of the 
men who volunteered to rescue his dead body from 
the rebel lines. 

The Btory of his death can probably be better told 
by introducing the following touching letter, written 
to Mrs. George H. Covode by Gen. W. N. Biddle on 
the day following the death of her husband : 

" Hbadquabtebs Fouitm Psmustlvania Cavaut, 
-June 96, 1864. 

" Mr dkab Mas. Ooyode,— It to my painful duty to writ* you of the 
loss of your husband, our colonel, in the action of the 84th Inet. In 
this great affliction I feel how entirely powerless are any human sym- 
pathiee or condolences, eren those as sincere and heartfelt as my own 
and my brother officers, to whom your husband was endeared by his 
many kindnesses. Loving him ss we did, we can understand and ap- 
preciate your greater loss, and hope that God may comfort you in your 
grief. There Is little to be said of the fight in which the colonel fell. 
Throngb the day there were no apprehensions of any serious engage- 
ment, and the colonel was in particularly good spirits. The morning 
was passed nnder a large shade tree with many officers, the genial spir- 
its of Col. CoTode enlivening the whole party. Suddenly, about three 
o'clock, the enemy's whole carat ry corps fell-upon our brigade and soon 
commenced driving us rapidly back, we rallying from time to time and 
making a running fight of it 

M Tour husband showed eren more than the usual gallantry for which 
he is distinguished, — perfectly cool and collected, encouraging our 
men, and everywhere In the front of the battle, so much so that I re- 
monstrated with him on his exposing himself unnecessarily. Finally 
at the fourth stand we made, be unfortunately mistook some of the rebel 
skirmishers for a part of our own regiment, and causing the 8econd 
Pennsylvania to cease firing, rode towards them, waving hlshand to call 
them in. Discovering his mistake he turned to ride back to the line, 
but, alas I too late. A perfect volley was fired at him and he fell, his 
left arm being shattered and having a mortal wound through the intes- 
tines. We ran to his assistance and carried him back to the woods, 
Sergt. Rankin, the first to reach him, being wounded badly and myself 
slightly as we carried the colonel off the field. It was a perfect hail of 
bullets round us. With the deepest regret I write that all efforts to 
bring him entirely off the field failed. He was placed on horseback 
and brought to the rear of the lines of the First Brigade, which was 
to snpport ua. The motion of the horse hurting him, and supposing 
that there was time, a stretcher was rigged up on which he could He 
down and be carried comfortably. Just as he was placed on it that bri- 
gade gave way, and the colonel refused to mount the horse again, order- 
ing all with him to leave him. One of our men captured near where 
he was escnped yesterday, and reports that the colonel died that same 
evening. From the nature of his wounds there is no ground for hoping 
the contrary. 

" He himself realised his position at once. Almost the first thing he 
said to me was, ' Oh, Biddle, I have my death-wound, 1 and when Col. 
Brinton tried to cheer him, telling him he would soon get over it, he 
said, ' No, colonel, I am shot through the stomach, and those wounds are 
always fatal.* He bore up most nobly, and met his fate with the calm- 
ness of a brave officer and Chriatiau gentleman. He frequently aiked 
to be left before he was, and it seemed that the hope of leaving some 
message of affection to you enabled him to undergo as much as he did. 
We were unfortunately separated after fixing the stretcher for him, but 
Lieut. Paul wa* with him until so surrounded he had to fight his way 
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out Tto hwiy, rath, M4wnMoaw«i*M gnat that no ttaMWM had 
t» reeetre messages. Hto diary aad tome letters which fall oat of hit 
poaktt I forward, together with letters that ha wai fatad not to receive, 
I kttow »«thiiig ssore, end regretting that there la bo hopaof hieeurrlr- 
lag sorrow with 70a for his loss. May tha Oraat Comforter giro 70a 
1 to sustain 70a la this grief. 

** Tory sincerely your friend, 
-W.N. 



His brigade occupied the position of rear-guard in 
Sheridan's famous retreating raid across tbe country 
between the Chickahominy and James Rivers. The 
rear-guard in a retreat is well known to be a most 
important and dangerous position. From Bates' His- 
tory, vol. ii., pages 629-80, together with other records, 
letters, etc, we gather that the battle in which the 
gallant colonel fell was near St. Mary's Church, in the 
Chickahominy Valley, Va. Here a line of battle was 
formed in front of Gen. Hampton's entire corps. Gen. 
Gregg, the commander of the division, knowing his in- 
ability to contend with the overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy now so near them, sent message after mes- 
sage to Gen. Sheridan for reinforcements. These were 
all captured by the enemy, who were thus apprised of 
the weakness of the rear-guard. Knowing this the rebels 
determined upon an attack, which they made in a fear- 
ful manner upon the whole line at about three o'clock 
p.m. It was evidently their intention to capture the 
entire corps, which, however, being composed of the 
bravest and most daring of the dashing Gen. Sheri- 
dan's army, as might be expected, made a strong and 
determined resistance. Owing mainly, however, to 
the vast numbers of the enemy, the rear-guard was 
repulsed and driven back in scattering retreat. 

It was here more particularly that Col. Covode, re- 
gardless of his own safety, and evincing that daring, 
fearless nature which characterized his entire mili- 
tary life, was dashing up and down the line, exposed 
to the leaden hail of Hampton's army. In vain did 
he try to rally and reunite his scattered forces. From 
his youth he had been near-sighted, and perceiving 
on his right a squad of partly concealed men whom 
lie mistook for his own, rode rapidly towards them, 
intending to form them within his own line of de- 
fense. Amid this scene of blood and carnage the 



patriotic colonel was pierced by rebel bullets, which 
on the following morning proved fatal. Thus' in the 
raging conflict, while nobly fighting at the head of his 
men, was out down one of the most promising officers 
of the Union army. His soldiers gathered quickly 
around him, and after conveying him, much against 
his will, for about three miles, were overtaken by the 
advancing army, and were forced to leave him, as he 
requested, in the hands of the enemy. The rebels 
took from him his clothes and other valuables and 
left him on the field to die. Fortunately he fell into 
the hands of a colored family, consisting of an old 
man and his wife. They cared for him kindly until 
the next morning, when he died in great agony, mainly 
from the effects of the wounds in the stomach. He 
was buried, and his grave marked by the colored 
friends who ministered to him in his last hours. 

A few days after his death his father, Hon. John 
Covode, went in search of his body, but found the 
Union army so far retreated that his grave was miles 
within the rebel lines. A company of four of his old 
regiment, consisting of Lieut J. C. Paul, of Company 
C, of Apollo; Sergt Henry Green, of Leechburg; 
Corp. Samuel King, of Kittanning ; and Private A. 
MartiD, of Company D, of Lock port, volunteered to 
cross the lines and search for his remains. Under 
cover of the night they passed around the army, 
and so far penetrated the rebel domain as to find hfc 
grave. They returned safely, having gone about 
forty miles. The next night Gen. Gregg ordered a 
party of thirty* provided with an ambulance-wagon, 
to go out and bring in his body. This party, com- 
manded by Capt. J. C. Paul, successfully accom- 
plished the task assigned, and returned to the Union 
lines with the body without having been molested. 
Mr. Covode took charge of his son's remains, and 
brought them home for interment in the old family 
burial-ground at West Fairfield, very near his old 
home. Thus in a quiet and elevated spot, overlook- 
ing three beautiful valleys which wind in either di- 
rection to the mountains beyond, he sleeps, within 
the same community through which he wandered and 
played but a few years ago when a mere child. 



DONEGAL TOWNSHIP. 



Donegal was the name given to one of the sub- 
divisions of the county when it was divided into 
townships by the justices at the sitting of the first 
court at Robert Hanna's in the early part of the year 
1778.. It was also the designation of that part of the 
country in the township divisions of the same when 
it belonged to the jurisdiction of Bedford County. 



As a township of Westmoreland it was bounded as 
follows : 

" To begin where the line of Fairfield township intersects the county 
line, and to run along that line to where the Youghlogheny crosses the 
same ; thence down the north side of the Youghlogheny to the top of 
Ohestnnt Ridge; thence along the top of the said Chestnut Ridge to the 
line of Armstrong township; thenoe np the Loyalhanna to the month 
of the Big Roaring Ron ; and thenoe up the said run to the place of 
beginning. 1 ' 
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It will readily be observed that the limits or bound- 
aries of the original township bore little resemblance 
to those of it now, they being of much greater extent 
than they are at present The township then really 
embraced a great portion of Ligonier Valley, and 
besides including for the most part the area it now 
does, it likewise included a great portion of Cook, and 
that part of Ligonier Valley which lies between the 
Loyalhanna and the Chestnut Ridge. It was thus 
the actual township of much of that historic ground 
about Fort Ligonier, and all the old history of Cook 
— as indeed of that whole end of the valley — belongs 
to the early history of Donegal. But to follow out 
the plan which we have adopted in our sketches of 
these political subdivisions, and thus localizing them, 
we shall treat only of the township as it exists in its 
limits of to-day, and as we are familiar with it. 

The first officers elected by the people were John 
Cavenot (probably an ancestor of the Cavens), con- 
stable; Samuel Shannon and Edward McDowell, 
overseers of the poor ; George Olenn, supervisor. 

The first curtailment or alteration in its territorial 

limits was at the formation of Fayette County, shortly 

after the end of the Revolution, when that part of 

the township south of its present boundary line and 

within the limits of the new county was stricken off 

with it. The last township taken from Donegal was 

Cook, in 1865. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Its present boundaries are as follows : On the north 
by Cook township, on the east by the Laurel Hill, 
the eastern boundary of the county, on the south by 
the Fayette County line, contiguous to Salt Lick 
township therein, and on the wesd by Chestnut Ridge. 

Like all parts of the valley, the two sides touching 
the mountain ridges on the east and west are rocky, 
abrupt, and hard to farm. Along the centre and 
about the bottoms of the streams the surface is more 
even and level, and here the soil is generally fertile 
and well adapted to light farming. In this occupation 
are the inhabitants mostly engaged. The lumber 
business, however, in the more hilly parts of the 
township furnishes employment to those who reside 
there, and to those engaged in marketing and sawing 
it it is ordinarily profitable. Of the timber here there 
is yet large quantities of it growing, and it may be 
many years before the people inhabiting there shall 
feel or suffer any want from its scarcity. 

It is well watered by fine streams, the principal 
ones of which are Indian Creek and Roaring Run in 
the eastern and southern portion, and the Four-Mile 
Run in the northwestern part. The first two flow 
southward, and uniting pass into the Youghiogheny ; 
the other one flows northward into the Loyalhanna. 1 

The turnpike from Somerset to Mount Pleasant 
and thence to West Newton passes through the towri- 

» It to trident thet the " Roaring Bud" which marked one of the 
boundaries of the original township, "m flowing Into the Loyalhanna," 
to not now generally known by that name. 



ship from east to west. On this was located the 
borough of Donegal and the village of Jones' Mill, 
both of them very old points, and identified with the 
after-pioneer history and annals of the township. In 
the old days this road wsp much traversed. Hence 
it was kept in good repair, and to this day shows evi- 
dence of the cost and labor expended in its construc- 
tion. The Valley road from Donegal borough to Ligo- 
nier, by way of Stahlstown, is the highway for ingress 
and egress for the lower part of the valley, and to it 
many other roads from all sides go. 

An idea of the natural resources of this section of 
country north of Jacobs Creek, along the proposed 
route of a much-talfced-of railroad, may be had from 
the report of its engineer : 

M It wonld not be amtoi to ■peak a word about the wealth of the conn- 
try through which the road passes. 

"Gbal.— There will be found In the mountain*, on the line of the road, 
all the reins of coal of the lower coal measures. The principal of theee 
are the Upper Freeport, fix feet thick; Lower Freeport, three feet; 
Klttauulng, four feet; and Clarion, four feet. AU of theee are mined 
at the pUcee from whence they take their names. Besides these there 
are many smaller seams The Upper Freeport is found In the top of 
the mountains, and the Clarion In the creek some distance below the 
fells. The lie of this ooal Is snch as to be favorably mined on the line 
of the road. For the first two miles the line of the road lies In the 
Oonnellsr Ills ooal region, the properties of which coal are so well known 
as to require no word of praise. There to probably not a mile of the 
road which does not pses through either the upper or lower coal meas- 
ures. 

"Fir*- Clap .—The mountains ere well noted for the abundance of fire- 
clay, In feet, It exists all through the Ohestnut Ridge. The clay nlong 
your route Is of the same character as thet of the Barege Flre-Brlck 
Company, whose brick has obtained a wide reputation with foresee- end 
oren-bullders. 

** Limestone.— There are ssreral large reins of limestone between 
Mount Pleasant end Donegal. One rein, which will be about on the 
same lerel as the grade of the road, Is twenty-fire feet thick. This 
limestone is of an excellent quality, as indicated by the crystals of eel* 
cite found existing through it in large quantities. Parties interested 
in the roed hare tested this stone In sereral way*, and it was found 
equel to any In the county. It may appear foolish to state that it it in 
this rein that American marble occurs, es pointed out by Dr. King, tho 
geologist, of Greensburg, or thet on the crystals of celdte traces of lead 
hare been disoorered, which may yet lead to some large pocket rich 
enough to mine. 

* Sand.— At White Bock, on the Pittsburgh, Washington and Baltimore 
Rnilroad, a large business to carried on by the shipment of sand. The 
same stone exists on the line of your road. About three miles off the 
line is an excellent quality of flint glees sand, end It to undoubtedly 
trne that more of It mey yet be found on Jacobs Creek. 

u Building Stonm.— These exist in Urge quantities and In almost erery 
part of the mountains. A Urge portion of them are freestones. All 
are good for foundations, or dressed ere suitable for ornamental archl- 
tectnrel work. Stones are so plenty on the line of the road that ballast 
will not cost the company more than what It to necessary to pay for 
breaking them. 

" Iron Ore.— About eight and half miles from Mount Pleasant, on the 
snrvey line, to the site of the old Mount Pleasant Furnace. It had In its 
dny a reputation, and was, I understand, a paying inrestment, but the 
strong competition caused by railroad transportation was not to be over- 
come by wagons, and Ilsstuck stands to-day a monument of richness of the 
country. With a railroad passing through it, with Its ore, with Its coal 
adjacent to its ore ready to be coked, there to no country richer In min- 
eral wealth. There are four kinds of ore found In the Ridge, namely: 
kidney, red shale, fossillferous, and bog. The latter of these to said to 
contain 33% per cent, of iron by an experienced person. The kidney, 
according to the word of an eminent analytical chemist, contains 50 per 
cent. Nothing better is needsd, as an ore of thet quality will take Iron 
men by surprise. The amount of ore to immense, and to only surpassed 
by the quantity of coal. 
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' ltaesr.-- At trst right tJUs la no* abundant of all the objects of 
Along the creek there la enough ttmbar to plaoa tlaa on tan 
Itu nsaai l mBes of railroad, and laarlug enough lor supplying tba anaaa 
wHh t eleg r aph poles. MotrnaaatinMlaoanbalbrniadoftbaaetiiaiaflaonnt 
of timber on the Una. Beech, mania, whlta-oak, and poplar axlat in 
nbnndnnoa, and with them rock oak for tan bark, which may baaald to 
ba almost inexhaustible," 

POPULATION. 
The last tabulated return of the population of the 
township (1880) puts it at twelve hundred and forty- 
two, which does not include the borough. There 
are two post-offices therein, namely, Donegal, Jones' 
Mills. There is but one borough incorporation, — 
Donegal. 

OLD 8JETTLBR8. 

Andrew Keslar's father came from Germany, and 
brought with him his son Andrew, then but seven 
yean of age, and first settled in Maryland. Andrew 
moved to Donegal township in 1796, and till his death 
occupied the land which he opened out and culti- 
vated, and on which he raised his family. One of 
his sons, George, bought land across the line in Fay- 
ette County. Another of his sons is the present An- 
drew Keslar, now living in Donegal borough. He 
was born in 1801, and has passed a long and useful 
life near the borough and in it. 

There is an* interesting report of a hunting-match 
in Donegal township printed in the Gazette, July 11, 
1828. As a memorial of the sport and one of the 
pastimes of our ancestors, and as preserving the names 
of some of the settlers to the manner born, we give it 
here: 

"There wart aavan man on ona side, or company, aa It waa called, and 
ate on tha otbar alda. Lawla flaya waa captain of ona company, and 
had M. Palmar, A. Howard, H. Huflbrd, John Gay, M. Haya, Jr., and J. 
Watmar. J. Poarch waa captain of tha otbar company, and hia man 
warn George Haya, T McCullough, J. Barclay, M. Haya, and P. Stain. 

* Aa tha raanlt of tha hnnt tha Ant oompany kUlad 6 foxes, 19 Ground 
Hogs, SS5 equirrels, 138 gray squirrels, 6 crowi, 2 Hawks, I owl, 73 
Blackbirds, a grand total of 618. 

**Tha othar party killed I fox, U ground Hogs, 256 squirrels, 112 gray 
squirrels, g crown, 6 Hawks, I owl, 99 Blackbirds, In all 607. 

" P. Stain baggad 123 squirrels, and of all kinda of game 173." 

DONEGAL BOROUGH. 

The village of Donegal dates from the early part 
of the century, and it was a convergent point for the 
whole of the upper part of the valley for training- 
days, for rifle-matches, for village sports, and for 
store and mail purposes in the days when men who 
are now old were young. Its situation on one of the 
great highways which was daily traversed by mail- 
and passenger-coaches, by the lumbering six-horse 
wagons, and by the droves of cattle and hogs from 
the West, made it a desirable location for the tavern- 
keeper, the blacksmith, the wagon-maker, and the 
country store-keeper. Hence, after the business was 
diverted from the old roads, such, as these, the pros- 
perity of the place was retarded, and the business of 
the place was left dependent on those of the village, 
or of the immediate neighborhood. 

The boundaries of the borough are set forth in de- 



tail in the petition of the inhabitants for incorpora- 
tion as a borough. The petition is as follows : 

"The petition of the undersigned dtiaanaof Donegal township in said 
connty (of Westmoreland) and residcuta of tha Tillage of Donegal and 
within the bonndarlea hereinafter mentioned, being a majority of free- 
holdera in the limit* aforesaid, Reepectfnlly repreeent, That they are 
daa i ron a of being incorporated into a body corporate and politic under 
the name, style, and title of tha ■ Borough of Donegal,' to include and 
embrace all the lande and paraona redding therein, with the following 
limits and bonndarlea, tIx. : Beginning at a poet, thence by lends of 
Samuel Roadman's heirs n«»rth 61 degrees, east 21 perches to a locust, 
north 40J^ degrees east 17 /v parches to a locust, thence by land of 
Henry McKevan north 102/* perches to a post north Al% degr ees west 
28 perches to cherry north 40 degrees west 84 perches to a post, thence 
by landaof Edward Ringler, south 44^ degrees west 86 perches to a post, 
thence by lauds of Mary A. Keatler sooth 37 degrees west 23^ Parches 
to a post, north \\\% d egr ees west 64 perches to a post, thence by land of 
Samuel Fllgor eonth 4 degrees west 16 perches to a chestnut, thence by 
lands of C. Hubb's heirs south 20){ degrees west 32^ perches to a pine 
oak, sooth 69 degrees east 64 perches to a chestnut, thenco by lauds of 
John Walter north 68^ degrees east 70 perches to a post, thence by 
laudaof H. M. Millhoff and John Gay's heirs sooth 36% degraea east 
84^ perches to a post, thence by lands of El Keslar, north 60 degress 
east 33 perches to a post, south 38^ deg r ees east 66 perches to a post, 
south 39 degrees east 19^ porches to a white oak, by lands of William 
Logan south 54}$ dcgreee east 41 A perches to the beginning." 

William R. Hunter, Esq., made affidavit on the 
13th of May, 1867, that the petition was signed by a 
majority of the freeholders residing within the limits 
of the proposed borough. On the 18th of May, 1867, 
the petition was passed on by the grand jury, who re- 
turn that the act of Assembly has been complied with, 
and they believe it expedient for the court to grant 
the prayer of the petitioners. On the 20th of August, 
1867, ordered and. directed that the prayer of the peti- 
tioners should be granted, that the inhabitants within 
the limits designated should be incorporated under 
the style and title of the borough of Donegal, and 
designated the 20th day of September, 1867, as the 
time of holding the first election under their incorpo- 
ration, the election to be held at the house of Mrs. 
Nancy Hays in said borough. S. P. Hays was to 
give due notice of the time and place of holding the 
said election, Jeremiah Wining to be judge, and Ja- 
cob Gettemy and Eli P. Fry to be inspectors. The 
court also directed that thenceforth the borough 
should be a separate school district from and after 
the expiration of the current school year. 

Probably no gentleman has done more for Donegal 
borough in all things that jgo to moral and intellec- 
tual improvement as well as material advancement — 
which fact will be readily admitted by his neighbors 
— than William E. Hunter, Esq. This gentleman 
still lives, and can have the satisfaction in his own 
lifetime of seeing these evidences of a lengthy and 
exemplary life around him on all sides. He is now, 
and has long been, one of the foremost business men 
of the place. 

The population of the borough by the census of 
1880 is one hundred and eighty -three. It contains 
three churches, Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, and 
Baptist, a public-house (but does not allow license), 
and two stores. 
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JOHB8' MILL, 
poet-office and Tillage, takes its name from the mill 
that was in the ownership of the Jones family from 
a date prior to the beginning of the century. It is 
situated in the southern part of the township, near 
the line, on Indian Creek, and near the western base 
of the Laurel Hill. The turnpike which passes 
through Donegal east and west also passes through 
this Tillage. There has been from time immemorial 
a public-house kept here, which always, with the ex- 
ception of local option times, also dispensed liquors. 
This is the only licensed house in the township. 
The place has been of late years much frequented by 
persons of ease, who stay there during the summer 
months to fish in the mountain streams for trout, to 
hunt in the woods, and to partake of the healthful 
and palatable cookery of that mountain region. 

Some years ago an effort was made by a company 
of sporting gentlemen of the county to breed trout 
in some large artificial ponds and basins built for the 
purpose, and situated near the top of the Laurel Hill, 
but the effort was abandoned after having been pro- 
nounced inexpedient 

The village of Jones' Mill contains, besides the hotel 
mentioned, agrisfc and a saw-mill, a store, and several 
shops, but the religiously inclined portion of the com- 
munity, outside of those who hold to the Methodist 
communion, have to go a distance of several miles to 
church, or wait for "bush-meeting 11 in summer, or 
" supplies" in winter. The Methodists have a church- 
building to the left side of the road going up the hill, 
about half a mile from the mills. 

CHURCHB8. 

The religious preferences of the first settlers in this 
part of the Valley were Presbyterian, and they early 
had churches and congregations established on either 
side of Donegal township up and down the Valley. 
The churches of Tyrone and Laurel Hill were on the 
Fayette side, and the Old Donegal— now Pleasant 
Grove — Church was on the Ligonier side. Of this 
church we have in the history of Cook township in- 
serted an extended account Historically it belongs 
to the name and the township of Donegal, but politi- 
cally to that of Cook. At these churches did the 
early settlers of this part attend. 

A later generation, however, brought innovations, 
and in the latter part of the last, and through the 
beginning of the present century, the Methodist 
itinerants, full of the energy and piety of a new or- 
ganization, carried their version of the gospel all 
through these parts, had many converts, and estab- 
lished some congregations. Then followed the Bap- 
tist and Lutheran organizations, who theretofore had 
not been in sufficient number to form congregations. 
Among the inhabitants of the township nearly all 
denominations are represented, and nearly all beliefs 
avowed. The Dunkards have from early times kept 
up their organizations in the region in which the 



three counties of Westmoreland, Somerset, and Fay- 
ette touch each other. It is believed that they, as a 
body, are weakening in numbers, and losing their 
distinctive characteristics. 

Among the first settlers there were many of Ger- 
man nativity who held to the Reformed doctrine. 
These were occasionally visited by the Rev. Weber, 
the pioneer clergyman of that denomination in 
Western Pennsylvania. Mr. Weber established a 
congregation at Donegal, which belonged to the 
Mount Pleasant charge, and of which some account 
may be found in the records of that charge. They 
were subsequently ministered to by the successors of 
that eminent man, the Revs. Weinel and Voight, and 
latterly Rev. A. J. Heller. Mr. Heller stopped 
preaching at Donegal while he was pastor of the 
Mount Pleasant charge,— about the year 1870-72. 
This is the last account of any services held in this 
congregation. 

THI BAPTIST CHUaCH OF DONEGAL BOROUGH 

was organized June 14, 1884. The first pastor was 
the Rev. John P. Rockefellar, who not only here, but 
in different parts of the county, brought to his church 
many converts. He immersed many persons in the 
winter season, when the ice had to' be cut to get to 
the water. John R. Lohr was the first deacon of this 
church. 

Two churches of Donegal township, a Methodist 
Episcopal and a Methodist Protestant, the former 
having a graveyard connected with it, are situated 
near the village of 8tahlstown, Cook township. The 
road running through the village separates the town- 
ship. 

SCHOOLS. 

In giving a review of the common school system 
prior to the year 1884, when our system as we now 
have it went into legal and effective operation, James 
Silliman, Esq., the county superintendent at that 
date (1876) included the townships of Donegal and 
Cook together, for the reason that Cook was then in- 
cluded in Donegal, and did not have a separate town- 
ship organization until a much later period. 

Some time during the year 1801, the citizens resid- 
ing near Four Mile Run, in the northern part of the 
township, erected a school-house on the farm now 
belonging to the heirs of David Fiscus, deceased, 
and installed a teacher by the name of James Wilson. 
This was the first school-house of which we have any 
knowledge. Other houses were erected after that 
time, in different localities, and teachers employed. 
These schools were supported by subscription, the 
teachers generally being supported by the year. The 
houses were of the most primitive description, being 
built of unhewn logs ; the spaces between the logs 
were filled with clay, and either puncheon or earthen 
floors, slab seats and writing desks, and very poorly 
lighted, but pretty well " ventilated 11 from the spaces 
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where the mortar dried and cracked ; clapboard roofs, 
with weight poles to hold down the boards, and a 
large fireplace, extending almost the whole length of 
the building. The teachers, also, were of limited 
education ; if they could read, write, and " cipher" 
as far as the "single rule of three," and were adepts 
at thrashing the beys, they were considered competent 
to teach, or were called " good masters." 

Among the leading teachers at this time were James 
Wilson, Charles Johnston, James Alexander, James 
Henry, and others. The school-houses of the olden 
times were followed by more substantial ones, namely, 
Donegal, in 1818; Hays, in 1820; Stahistown, in 
1821; Union, in 1828 or 1829,— this house haying 
been built by citizens and members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and used as a place of worship on 
Sabbaths. Among the foremost teachers of this 
latter period were Hugh Larimer, Thomas Mathews, 
Thomas Johnston, and John McAfee. 

At the time the free schools went into operation in 
1884, there was a large number of the citizens of the 
township opposed to it, and at the first election for 
directors in 1885, Peter Keslar, James W. Jones, 
William Campbell, and Hugh Caven, all bitterly op- 
posed, and Dr. Thomas Richards and Peter Gay, 
Esquire, favorable to the system, were elected. The 
majority of the board being opposed to the system, 
the operations of the law were crippled in the begin- 
ning. But these men, being law-abiding citizens, and 
men of intelligence, finally yielded to the requirements 
of the law, and laid the township off in sub-districts, 
levied taxes, etc In 1838 there was a vote taken for 
and against the system,— the friends of the system 
carrying it by a small majority. Since that time op- 



position to the system, has gradually diminished until 
the present time, and it would be difficult now to find 
a citizen in the township outspoken enough to oppose 
the present school law and system founded thereon. 
Among the leading teachers from 1884 to 1850 were 
David Bell, Thomas Johnston, Simon Snyder, William 
Fetter, and others. Among the prominent school 
officers were John Caven, W. B. Hunter, Esq., John 
Weimer, John Johnston, and others. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic were about the 
only branches taught, the "Bible and Testament" 
being the text-books in reading. The examinations 
were very superficial. The superintendent's infor- 
mant told him that he well recollected the first ex- 
amination, in 1845. The examining committee gave 
him one example in simple interest, and the correct 
solution of that was all that was required. 

From that period up to the present time the pro- 
gress of education in the township has been onward 
and upward, and more especially since the office of 
county superintendent has been created. Among the 
leading teachers from 1850 to 1870, were Joseph N. 
Campbell, J. B. Bell, Dr. J. A. Weller (deceased), 
William Larimer, George Blackburn, J. W. Williams, 
George W. Weimer, and others. J. R. Bell is the 
oldest teacher in service in the township, having 
taught from 1845 to 1878, with the exception of a 
Bhort time he resided in the West. Among the prom- 
inent school officers since 1850 may be mentioned 
John Johnston (now of Ohio), John Gay (deceased), 
J. W. Jones (deceased), Henry Snyder, W. R. Hun- 
ter, Esq., John Snyder (deceased), Jacob Hoffer, Esq., 
Henry Eeyser, Samuel Jones, H. M. Millhoff, Jacob 
Gettemy, and others. 



DERRY TOWNSHIP. 



The largest township in the county at this day, in 
respect of its population and in regard to it as a 
political division by itself, is the township of Derry. 

ERECTION. 
It was established as a township and organized by 
the Court of Quarter Sessions in April term of 1775, 
and was the first township erected within the county 
after the formation of the original ones. The neces- 
sity of its erection had not, however, grown out of a 
mere spasmodic emigration to within its boundaries, 
for there were inhabitants within its limits who had 
occupied their lands continuously from before the 
date of the opening of the land-office (1769). At the 
date of the organization of the county (1778), that 



part of Derry township lying next to Hempfield was 
more thickly settled in some portions than any other 
interior section of the same proportions within the 
county. 

THE BOUNDARIES 
were described by the court as follows : 

"Beginning at the Loyalhanna; throe* along the line of Fairfield 
township till it itrlkes BUcklick; thro along down Two Lick till it 
■trfkes Oonemaogh ; then down the mid Conemangh till it strike* Khv 
ktminetaa; then up the Loyalhanna to the place of beginning. n 

Thus the township of Derry, although it at the 
time of its erection was larger in extent than it is 
now, was but a very small portion of the township of 
Armstrong, out of which it was wholly taken. By 
the formation of Indiana 'County, which came down 
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to the northern bank of the Conemaugh, and by the 
formation of the township of Loyalhanna on the 
Westmoreland side, which cut off the triangle be- 
tween the Conemaugh and the Loyalhanna, the limits 
of the township have been, as you will observe, greatly 
curtailed. 

The township is now bounded on the north by the 
Conemaugh, which separates Westmoreland from In- 
diana County ; on the east by the townships of Fair- 
field (north) and Ligonier (south), the line of which 
division is the Chestnut Ridge ; on the southwest by 
the townships of Unity and Salem, marked by the 
natural boundary line of the Loyalhanna River ; and 
on the northwest by the township of Loyalhanna. 

There are four incorporated boroughs in Deny 
township, namely, Latrobe, New Alexandria, Liver- 
more, and Derry. Besides these there are a number of 
villages, some of them deserving to rank as boroughs, 
and to have corporate privileges. Of these latter are 
New Derry, Bairdstown, Blairsville Intersection, and 
other hamlets or clusters of houses, to which attention 
will subsequently be called. 

EARLY SETTLERS, ADVENTURE8, AND HARDSHIPS. 

It is probable, but not certainly provable, that set- 
tlements were made in Derry township shortly after 
the formation of the old military or Forbes' road 
(1768), that is to say, some who have examined into 
the early annals of the settlement place some of the 
settlements so early as 1762, or previous to Pontiac's 
war. We are of the opinion that if there were any 
locations taken up' previous to Pontiac's war, they 
were not occupied until but a very short period before 
the opening of the land-office, in 1769. 

Among the very first, if not the first altogether, of 
the settlers north of this road was John Pomroy, a 
man who was not only the first in respect to time, but 
who remained among the first men of the settlement 
in many respects until his death, nearly the space of 
a generation later. 

Pomroy had been raised a farmer in the Cumber- 
land Valley, where his father and some of his brothers 
lived. They were of Scotch-Iriah stock. Having 
heard of the large quantity of good rich land lying 
in this region after the occupation of the country by 
the army of Forbes, he made up his mind to leave his 
father's roof, and come out and occupy some thereof. 
He came by way of Ligonier Fort, where it seems he 
already had relatives and friends who were there 
under the shadow of the garrison. He did not choose, 
however, to remain there, but crossed over the Chest- 
nut Ridge, made the selection of a piece of land, 
erected a cabin, and took possession. 

Shortly after he came he had a visit from some 
passing Indians, who stopped as they passed him. It 
was not long either until a white man came to hi* 
cabin. This man was James Wilson, who afterwards 
became a neighbor of Pomroy, and who long after- 
wards, in a ripe age and full of quiet honor, died. 



This settlement for all needful purposes may be 
designated by the village of New Deny. Pomroy 
having marked off his lands and Wilson having made 
choice of his tract, Pomroy assisted his neighbor in 
building his cabin. Their two cabins were about a 
mile apart, and they passed the nights alternately 
together. 

During that summer these two pioneers raised some 
corn and potatoes and cleared a small piece, which 
they sowed in fall grain, the seed for which they had 
to pack on their backs from Fort Ligonier. 

After they had killed some game and stored it away 
that they might get it in the spring, they set out for 
a trip to the east of the mountains, where their 
friends lived. 

They passed the winter in their respective homes 
there, and when the spring came they met by previ- 
ous agreement, and set out together for their settle- 
ment in Derry, then known only as the frontier of 
Cumberland County. 

On this trip they were accompanied by an Irish- 
man named Dunlap. He came out with the purpose 
of trading and bartering with the Indians. He bad 
received such favorable reports of the cupidity of the 
natives, and of the profusion of their skins and furs, 
that he conceived the notion that he could get rich 
more speedily this way by thrift than he could by the 
slow and burdensome life of a pioneer. His stock in 
trade consisted of knives, brooches, beads, and other 
trinkets, but what he chiefly relied upon was a lot of 
rum, which he brought on the back of a horse. 

The pioneers found matters much as they had left 
them. There were some evidences of the Indians 
having been about, but yet there was nothing dis- 
turbed. Pomroy and Wilson went at work to shape 
up their plantation, and Dunlap " waited for custom - 
ers. 

The desired word having reached the Indians, it 
was not long until a party made their appearace at 
" Pomroy's Camp." They brought the furs and pel- 
try of the last winter's taking with them, and ap- 
peared to be in good " spirits" already for bartering. 
But when they got a taste of the rum they deter- 
mined to have a frolic. And in the relation of this 
commercial transaction we have an instance of a pe- 
culiar custom among the Indians, and one seldom 
mentioned. They having learned the effects of fire- 
water, had latterly established this custom, which 
they exercised here. Before giving themselves up to 
the debauch, they selected one of themselves, and 
him they vowed to sobriety for the time being, while 
the rest were drinking. All then that was left to be 
done or to do was to agree upon the price for the 
skins per canteen of rum. This was concluded at an 
exorbitant price and consequently great profit to 
Duncan. 

When they began drinking Duncan began diluting 
his rum with water, and, notwithstanding that for 
every canteen of rum taken 'out of the cask a can- 
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teenful of water was poured in, jet the Indians be- 
came drunker and drunker. Long before the middle 
of the night the party were all laid out, excepting 
one of a very robust constitution and the other one 
whose business it was to stay sober. This first one 
was now the only one able to come for liquor. This 
he .now did in a demonstrative manner. He would 
come to the cabin, pounce against the clap-board 
door, make it fly from its' rickety wooden hinges 
across the cabin floor, and with painted face and a 
fearful yell, a long knife in one hand, and an empty 
canteen in the other, confront poor, quaking, and 
trembling Duncan, shouting out loud, " ElHck" 
(meaning to say his name was Ellick), "etronger, 
etronger" (meaning that he was getting stronger and 
stronger), "more torn, mare lust." Dunlap supplied 
the canteen filled, and the otter skin was flung at him 
in return. This Indian was soon thereafter entirely 
helpless, and they were all with the exception of the 
watcher laid out This state of insensibility con- 
tinued until the next evening. When they recovered 
they sobered up on rum weakened with water. The 
day following, being in better condition to do busi- 
ness, they disposed of all their stock of peltry, and 
retired into the forest 

Duncan vowed that he would never go into this 
business " at first hands" again, but would resort to 
legitimate pursuits, and confine his mercantile trans- 
actions to within the pale of civilization. He had, 
however, come William Penn on them to very 
good advantage. Pomroy and Wilson escorted him 
through to Ligonier, 1 where he foil in with a safe 
convoy from Fort Pitt to the East 

It is but proper to say that the recollection of Dun- 
can has been preserved in the families of both Pomroy 
and Wilson. 

The two pioneers, however, returned to their clear- 
ings, and devoted all their energies to breaking the 
soil. The second winter they returned to their old 
homes east of the mountains, and when they came 
back again each of them brought a wife. Pomroy's 
wifo was Isabella Barr, the daughter of a neighbor in 
the Cumberland Valley, who subsequently migrated 
to Derry township, as well also as his two sons, James 
Barr and Alexander Barr, who were brothers-in-law 
of Pomroy, William Guthrie, Richard Wallace, and 
others. 

These two women were among the first to locate in 
Western Pennsylvania. They are said to have ridden 
out with, the men while they were tracing the bound- 
aries of their claims, for the Indians were at that time 
numerous and very treacherous, although for a length 
of time quiet 

l Although we do not amine responsibility for the particulars in the 
eooount of Duncan's commercial venture, yet it may not be far from the 
verities, and well eenree to illustrate cue phase of border life. We see 
no reason to doubt the relation m it ia substantially told. The credit is 
due to Jonathan K* Row, Ieq„ • Derry man, in a contribution furnished 
■mny ysnrs ago to the Grmntbmrg Herald. 



George Findley early emigrated to the " Pomroy and 
Wilson" settlement, which, as we said, designated the 
whole region of whom the settlers were neighbor*. 
It was probably before the treaty of 1768 that he se- 
lected the site now occupied by one of his descendants 
in East Wheatfield township, in the county of Indiana. 
He settled on this land merely by occupancy. He 
made a clearing, erected a cabin, went back regularly 
from time to time, and about 1776 brought his wife 
with him from.Hagerstown, Md. He had repeatedly 
to seek the shelter of Fort Palmer or Fort Ligonier in 
the Valley, as these were more direct and easier to ap- 
proach from his location than Fort Barr or even Fort 
Wallace. 

Among those who were in the campaign of 1777 
with Washington, and who after that was one of the 
leading military men in Westmoreland, was Sainuel 
Craig, Sr. He removed with his family from Jersey 
into Westmoreland about the date of the opening of 
the land-office. He had purchased a large farm on 
the east side of the Loyalhanna nearly opposite 
where the Crab Tree flows into that stream. This 
was the old homestead farm. He and his three 
eldest sons, John, Alexander, and Samuel, all par- 
ticipated in the Revolutionary war. The life of 
the elder Samuel Craig was cut short. When he 
returned back to Westmoreland, where he took an 
active part in the defense of the frontier border, he 
was raised to several fiduciary appointments and of- 
fices of responsibility. Among others ne held the 
trust of commissary. The duties of this office calling 
him to Fort Ligonier, he had frequently to go there, 
and on the last of these occasions he was taken on 
the road. His horse was found on the Chestnut 
Ridge, between his home and this post. The horse 
had eight bullets in it ; but all efforts of the family 
to ascertain the fate of Captain Craig were unavail- 
ing. 

The men of this family were, as we have said, 
among the first to enlist at the call for troops, and 
they thus suffered in common with their comrades in 
the campaign in the Jerseys. In one of the battles 
Alexander had a lock of hair cut from his head by a 
bullet from the enemy. On the gight before the bat- 
tle of Princeton they slept on the wet ground. Alex- 
ander was not twenty years of age when he entered 
the army in Captain John Shields 1 company. He 
was promoted during the war, but to what rank in 
the Continental service we are unable to say. He 
was commissioned a lieutenant-colonel of the State 
militia in 1793, and a brigadier in 1807, and again in 
1811. He was, however, better known as Captain, 
and with the Shieldses, the Sloans, the Wilsons, and 
the Wallaces, was one of the fighting men of the 
Derry settlement, and figured in the old stories 
among the heroes. He is buried in Congruity 
churchyard. Of any single instance of his brav- 
ery or command we are not sufficiently informed to 
give account It would appear that on one occa- 
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•ion John, brother of Alexander, narrowly escaped 
being taken by the hostile*. He was surrounded by 
them near Fort Wallace, but got from them into the 
fort with only the loss of his gun. He afterwards re- 
sided on a farm of his own near Freeport, and died 
much respected at the advanced age of ninety -five. 

Fort Barr and Fort Wallace in this township were 
early erected. We suspect they were used as places 
of refuge prior to the Indian troubles of Dunmore's 
war (1774), although some authorities count their 
existence much earlier. Rev. William Cunningham, 
the historian of the Cunningham family, for in- 
stance, states that these forts were erected so early as 
1764-65. We can see no good reason for fixing the 
date so early. Most authority for fixing the dates 
pertaining to such matters are purely traditionary 
and not documentary, and as such should be care- 
fully considered. The utmost care must be exer- 
cised in fixing dates and locations before the year 
1769, which in general marks the beginning of local 
history in regard to the record of dates. 

Fort Barr was located on the farm of one of the 
Bans, and was about a mile north of New Derry. 
Its location was better known latterly as being on the 
Gilson farm, and by many persons it was called Fort 
Gilson. Fort Wallace was about five miles distant, 
and was located on the Wallace farm, on McGee's 
Run. Craig's fort, on the Loyalhanna, near New 
Alexandria, was of a date somewhat later. So also 
was the fort at John Shields', on the Loyalhanna, 
within four or five .miles of Hannastewn, which 
was erected Dy the people of the neighborhood for a 
defense for their wives and families, about 1774. 

Richard Wallace, soon after getting his farm in 
order, erected a mill, which was one of the first in 
that region. The first mill was a small one, and had 
but one run of stones. Before the mill was pat up 
the settlers had to crush their grain in mortars or 
with hand-mills. The fort stood immediately above 
the present site of Wallace's mill. It was a fine block- 
house, situate within a clearing. 

The signal for the settlers to flee was three rifle- 
shots fired in quick succession. Col. James Wilson 
used to relate how he stood rifle in hand watching 
while his wife wenfrWthe spring for water. The set- 
tlers said that as a general thing the Indians were 
more troublesome during harvest and in the fall than 
at any other season. 

Many stories were related about the pioneers and 
their times in the neighborhood of these forts ; but 
the most of them are of doubtful authenticity. 

In one excursion Richard Wallace was taken pris- 
oner by the Indians, and taken by them to their 
various stations in Western Pennsylvania and West- 
ern Ohio. This being towards the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war, he was sent on to Montreal, where he 
was exchanged, and whence he came home, after an 
absence of about eighteen months. 

T^e last hostile demonstration about Fort Wallace 



was after the Revolution, in 1788. At that time a 
half-breed, used by the British and under their pay, 
and partly equipped in the uniform of an officer, ap- 
proached the fort with a flag. This was shortly after 
the raid on Hannastown, and there were here gathered 
many of the inhabitants. This fellow was used as a 
decoy. But the settlers there suspected him at once, 
having been deceived in this manner so frequently, 
and he was shot and killed. No attack was then 
made. He was buried a short distance above the 
mill. 

We have before related the adventure of Finley 
at this fort in Chapter Twenty. 

One of the foremost men of the settlement about 
Wallace's Fort we said was James Wilson. The old 
farm near New Derry contained about eight hundred 
acres. The tract to-day, counting the improvements 
thereon and the marketable value of the minerals, is 
probably cheap at a quarter of a million of dollars. 
Yet, at first,* Wilson had hard work frequently to get 
enough money to pay the tax collector. Col. Wil- 
son, as he was best known, resided on this farm until 
1820, in which year he died. In appearance he was 
a typical pioneer : tall, over six feet, very straight, 
and active. His remains, those of his wife, and a 
married daughter (Mrs. Knott) all lie in the burying- 
ground on the Barr or Gilson farm. There also were 
buried the remains of some of the Barr family, rela- 
tives of Mrs. Wilson. 

Col. Wilson and John Pomroy remained close and 
fast friends until death separated them. Pomroy, 
although not such a leader in military affaire as Wil- 
son, was always a leader in civil affairs. He was one 
of the &\e commissioners appointed by Act of As- 
sembly of 1785 to locate a county-seat for the county, 
and whose labors resulted in the selection of Greens- 
burg. He was also one of the associate judges 
under the presidency of Alexander Addison ; certainly 
a very distinguished place of honor. He. had a 
brother, Francis Pomroy, who with him shared a 
large portion of the popular respect and confidence. 1 

Among the first of these settlers whose name we 
have met with heretofore, either attached to himself 
or his son, was William Guthrie, who made applica- 
tion in 1769 for three hundred and fifty acres of land, 
some of which is at this day occupied by his grand- 
son, Joseph Guthrie, Esq. William Guthrie took 
an active part in the border troubles, and was an 
officer in the militia, a lieutenant in 1794. His son, 
James Guthrie, served in the war of Eighteen -Twelve, 
and died on that farm. William Guthrie built a stone 
house on this tract in 1799. 

Capt. John Shields came from Adams County to 
Westmoreland about the year 1766. He was a tall, 
muscular man, well qualified to endure the hardships 
incident to the time and place in which he lived. He 



i Pomroy'a nam* U now uanallj written Pomeroj ; bat wo follow his 
own autograph •polling. 
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purchased a large tract of land in the vicinity of what 
is now known as New Alexandria. He was captain 
of a company in the Revolutionary war, and faith- 
fully performed the duties of a soldier in many a 
battle with the British. 

After the war with England was ended the inhabi- 
tants of Westmoreland County were greatly annoyed 
by depredations committed by the Indians. Meetings 
were held throughout the county, petitions drawn up 
and signed by the people and sent to Governor Penn 
asking for protection. One of these meetings was 
held at the house of Capt. Shields, a petition was 
drawn up setting forth the danger to which they were 
exposed as the troops raised by order of the Governor 
and Assembly were ordered to Kittanning. They 
complained that they were without arms and ammu- 
nition or the protection of the troops, and they con- 
cluded by asking for protection. The petition was 
signed by one hundred and thirty-four. The names 
of John Shields, John Alexander, and Samuel Craig 
are annexed to it. Meantime the neighbors built a 
small fort on an eminence near the residence of Capt. 
Shields. 

There was neither surgeon nor dentist available, 
and Mr. Shields was often called upon to reduce a 
fracture or extract a tooth. He was a blacksmith, 
and made his own dental instruments, and although 
they may not have been of as delicate structure as 
those of the dentists of the present time, yet they 
answered the end intended ; and on the whole, teeth 
were their extracted without much " pay-in 1 ." Mr. 
Shields was one of the five commissioners who were 
appointed in 1785 to purchase a piece of land in trust 
for the inhabitants of the county, and thereon to 
erect a court-house and prison for the use of the 
county. 

Mr. Shields was a justice of the peace, and for 
many years a ruling elder in Congruity Church, of 
which Bev. Samuel Porter was pastor. He died Nov. 
8, 1821, aged eighty-two years, and his remains repose 
in Congruity Cemetery. 

Mr. Matthew Shields, grandson of Capt. Shields, 
resides on the farm owned by his grandfather, and 
although he has been afflicted with almost total blind- 
ness for many years, yet be so manages his farm that 
for culture and neatness no farm in the neighborhood 
can surpass it 

Additional early settlers were Thomas Allison, 
Gawain Adams, George Trimble, Alexander Taylor, 
John Lytle, Daniel Elgin, Conrad Bice, Thomas Wil- 
kins, Daniel McKisson, James Mitchell, Andrew 
Dixon, John Agey, Blaney Adair, Thomas McCrea, 
Thomas Burns, William Lowry, John Wilson, Robert 
Pilson, John Thompson, Patrick Lydick, James 
Simpson, Christopher Stutchal,' William Smith. , 

Along the Conemaugh and Black Lick, Charles 
Campbell (county-lieutenant after Lochry), Samuel 
Dixon, John McCrea, John Harrold, Philip Altaian, 
Patrick McGee, Arch. Coleman, George Repine, Mai- 



achia Sutton, William Loughry, Jonathan Doty, 
Jacob Bricker, James Ewing, James Ferguson, Peter 
Fair, James McComb, Samuel McCartney, John Neal, 
Alexander Rhea, William Robertson, Daniel Repine, 
John Shields, Robert Liggot, David Reed, William 
Graham, Ephraim Wallace, George Mahon, Hugh St. 
Clair, James McDonald, William Clark, the Hices, 
Walkers, Thomases, McKnights. 

SNAKES AND WOLVES. 

There are few districts in the county to which at- 
taches so much of interesting early history as Deny 
township. Its location,— or speaking more to the 
point, the location of the early settlers of Derry was 
one that was exposed to the incursions and depreda- 
tions of the Indians from the earliest times down to 
but a very short period before the Revolution. The 
old military road which ran directly through it, the 
old trails along the streams along which the savages 
passed, the heavy woods to the north of the county, 
and the border line of civilization and settlement, 
which was the river to the north — these make its 
location one of extreme danger when there was 
danger at all. Besides this, the annoyance to the 
early settlers from wild animals and reptiles appears 
to have been of a more serious character than in 
most any other part of the country. The grassy 
glades about Indiana town (some of the few open 
spaces in this whole region at that time) were espe- 
cially noted for the great quantity of rattlesnakes, and 
these poisonous reptiles were sources of great annoy- 
ance in summer time along the sides of the Chestnut 
Bidge to even a late day. Bears in great numbers 
harbored within its limits.' Late in the last century 
bears carried off young hogB in winter time from 
the very pens near the house. Wolves in the early 
times here prevailed in great numbers. Christian 
Post in his second journal, 1758, for the 9th of No- 
vember, writing at his ' camp on the Loyalhanna a 
few miles below Latrobe, says, " The wolves made a 
terrible music this night." It is well remembered, 
for it has been frequently related by the local histo- 
rians of Indiana County, that the region north of the 
Conemaugh was, up to the middle of the Revolution, 
literally a " howling wildernesx," for it was full of 
wolves. Of Moorhead and Kelly, the two first who 
settled near the present site of Indiana town, and 
who formed a part of the settlement which composed 
the Derry settlement, an old story is told which we 
have heretofore given. 

To the early settlers there was probably no sound so 
dismal as that of these famishing wolves, unless we ex- 
cept the howls of those two-legged wolves, the Indians. 
Unless one has heard a wolf howl one can scarcely 
imagine it correctly. They did not, for instance, yell 
coarsely, but, on the contrary, in a tremor, long, shriek- 
ing, and increasing in volume as they raised their 
heads skyward, began first by a leader, and followed 
by the rest breaking in as a chorus. 
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All other wild animals, pan there, bean, catamounts, 
foxes, common to this region, were to be met with in 
Derry township in the early days. 

INCIDBNT8. 

In relating the early historical incidents of Derry, 
we cannot refrain from recounting the accounts pre- 
served of the settlement made by Fergus Moorhead, 
because there are many illustrations in his experience 
that will go toward giving us a comprehensive view 
of those times. Besides this, many of Moorhead's 
descendants belong to Westmoreland, and he himself 
was a pioneer and a settler of Westmoreland. 

Fergus Moorhead, his wife and three children, his 
two brothers (Samuel and Joseph), James Kelly, 
James Thompson, and a few others set out from their 
homes in Franklin County for the " Indian country," 
west of the Allegheny, in May, 1772. 

Moorhead brought three horses in a wagon, which 
contained their provisions, his family utensils, and 
household effects. His other live-stock consisted of 
a yoke of oxen, two milch cows, several head of sheep 
and hogs, and a lot of fowl. He had been to the 
country before by himself, had erected a cabin, made 
a clearing, and marked out a location before be went 
back to Franklin County whence he first came. 

The party came out by way of the military road of 
Forbes, and at the end of four weeks from the time 
they left Franklin they came to the spot which he 
and Kelly had previously selected, as we have men- 
tioned before. This was near Indiana town. It seems, 
however, thai they changed their minds when they 
began to locate permanently, and erected a cabin and 
began to clear a few miles west of that spot. 

They then planted a small patch which they had 
cleared with potatoes and corn, and cleared another 
for a garden. Joseph and Samuel Moorhead left their 
brother and his family to return home. For that har- 
vest Fergus cut the grass growing on the land, which 
at that day, in that section of country, in some places, 
resembled prairies, being open and treeless and rank 
with grass, and in some instances swampy. In these 
little meadow patches within the woods north of 
Conemaugh the wild grass grew luxuriantly. Snakes 
were also there in great numbers, particularly rattle- 
snakes, of which there was much complaint, they and 
the copperheads coming to the cabins and secreting 
themselves in the beds. They also complained of 
and were much alarmed by panthers, wolves, and cat- 
amounts. In building their cabins they sometimes 
left the spaces between the logs open in summer, and 
in the winter filled them in. It was certainly an easy 
r And convenient method of securing good ventilation, 
but one would suspect that it would be more practica- 
ble in a country with fewer venomous reptiles. 

Among the first things done by the settlement was 
the erection of the block-house known as "Moor- 
head's Block-house." But yet the settlers of this 
frontier, but more especially those in the direction of 



Conemaugh, frequently came in their flight for pro- 
tection to Wallace's Fort. • 

In the beginning of the Revolution, Fergus Moor- 
head was taken by the Jpdians. Upon Mrs. Moor- 
head, while her husband was a captive (1776), de- 
volved the sad duty, without any assistance whatever, 
to close the eyes of a dead child,— her own child, — 
make its coffin, and deposit it in the grave she had 
dug for it 

As Moorhead was taken without the noise of a 
battle, but by being waylaid not far from his home, 
his people got no word from him. His wife went 
with her brother back to Franklin County, and while 
she was there at his father's house she had the un- 
speakable gladness to meet again her husband, who , 
after many adventures, returned back there from the 
country of the Indians. In 1781 he, with his wife 
and children, returned to their home in Westmore- 
land, now within Indiana County. Some other fam- 
ilies came out with them this time. But his cattle 
were gone, — "strayed or stolen;" really killed by 
the Indians,— and his whole place was in decay. 

Randall Laughlin was one of the early settlers who 
was identified with this region. He was one of the 
neighbors of Col. (or Gen.) Charles Campbell, the 
county lieutenant after Archibald Lochry. This was 
about the line of Blacklick «nd Centre townships, 
Indiana County, and of course north of the Cone- 
maugh. Laughlin came early, but probably did not 
locate permanently until after the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war. 

In the summer of 1777 all the settlers of the Camp- 
bell and Laughlin settlements took their families to 
Wallace's Fort. Towards the end of the summer 
they went back to look after their cabins, as they had 
done several times previously. When they were at 
Laughlin's cabin Laughlin, Campbell, John Gilson, 
and one Dickson, all neighbors, were surrounded by 
Indians led by whites, probably British or half-breeds, 
and thus taken. 

Col. Charles Campbell kept a journal of their cap- 
tivity, and it is still extant in the original manuscript. 
They were taken September the 25th, 1777. They 
managed to let the whites know they were taken by 
leaving a written notice of the same in the cabin be- 
fore they left it. They left this writing on the door 
of the cabin, the Indians not objecting to it, and 
probably not suspicioning anything. In this paper 
Campbell said they would soon be back again. 
Laughlin and he did return by way of Franklin 
County, as they said they would, but the other two 
died while prisoners. 

The Samuel Moorhead mentioned, in 1774 com- 
menced building a mill on Stony Run, where Andrew 
Dixon's mill was afterwards situated, but before it 
was completed the settlers were driven off by the 
Indians. 

Gen. Alexander Craig was born Nov. 20, 1755. He 
was married to Jane Clark, second daughter of James 
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Clark, Esq. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by Bey. James Power. The bride was arrayed in a 
linen dress bleached to a snowy whiteness. 

Gen. Craig was commissioned lieutenant-colonel of 
the State militia in 1798, and brigadier-general in 
1807, and again in 1811. In 1812 a letter from Dr. 
Postlethwaite, of Greensburg, conveyed to him the 
intelligence that war was declared with England. He 
arose and paced the room in silence for a few minutes, 
and then said, " I have but one son, and he is too 
delicate to perform the duties of a soldier; I am 
growing old, but if my country requires my services 
they shall not be withheld/' 

The farm on the Loyalhanna was purchased by 
Gen. Craig from Samuel Wallace, Esq., a merchant 
of Philadelphia, in 1798. Mr. Wallace had purchased 
it from Loveday Allen in 1769. 

After the trouble with the Indians was over, Gen. 
Craig often met with them when surveying or out on 
business. He once went to the camp of Cornplanter, 
and they spent some time in shooting at a mark; to 
the great surprise of the party the general beat Corn- 
planter, who concluded that there must be some 
witchery about the gun, and for that reason pur- 
chased it. 

The whites were prejudiced against the Indians, 
and embraced every opportunity to disoblige them ; 
Gen. Craig sympathized with them and treated them 
kindly. Once as he was walking along one of our 
rivers he saw an Indian canoe tied to a tree ; knowing 
that if it should be discovered by the whites it would 
be destroyed, he wrote his name on the side of the 
canoe and sunk it into the water. Some time after- 
wards he was in a store at Pittsburgh, and several In- 
dians came in ; one of them heard him named, and 
walked up to him and said, " Alexander Craig you a 
good man, you no destroy Indian canoe.' 1 

Gen. Craig was agent for the heirs of Governor 
Mifflin,— Jonathan and John Mifflin and Rebecca 
Archer, — they owned a great deal of land in what 
was then called the "backwoods; 1 ' and although 
he transacted much business for himself and others, 
he never "had a law suit, and often used his influ- 
ence successfully in preventing litigation among his 
neighbors. 

Gen. Craig had not the advantage of a liberal edu- 
cation, but he had good judgment, was fond of read- 
ing, had a retentive memory, and his mind was well 
stored with useful knowledge. In person, he was 
not quite six feet in height, was muscular, strong, and 
active; his manners were refined, and his whole ap- 
pearance prepossessing. He was generous; he re- 
fused to take any share of the paternal inheritance, 
but left it for his father's younger children. 

Gen. Craig's family consisted of three sons and 
five daughters. His second and third sons died in 
infancy. He lived to see' the grave close over his 
three sons and three of his daughters; but the 
greatest sorrow of his life was the fate of his father. 
88 



His death occurred on the 29th of October, 1882, 
at the age x>f seventy-seven. He was interred in 
Congruity Cemetery, where a neat little monument 
marks his resting-place. 

LATER SETTLERS, Etc. 

For the following lists of the early settlers of Deny 
township, we are greatly indebted to our venerable 
friend Isaac Pershing, Esq., who was a grandson of 
Frederich Pershing, who bought a location in West- 
moreland in 1778. He came out with his family in 
that year from Fredericktown, Md., and located in 
Unity township, and built a mill afterwards upon his 
land. This was " Pershing's mill,' 9 on the head-waters 
of the Nine-Mile Run, and but a short distance from 
the village of Lycippus. He left issue four sons and 
three daughters who had families of their own. 

Thomas Anderson, a Revolutionary soldier, lived 
with Co). Guthrie, the elder, and died at his house in 
1827. Michael Churn, Sr., settled in 1782. John Mc- 
Guire, a neighbor of Churn, settled in 1778. One of Mc- 
Guire's neighbors was William Joyce. Robert Arm- 
strong was an early settler near Salem Church, and 
at his house were held some of the first itinerant 
services of the Methodist Church. The eccentric 
Lorenzo Dow was frequently his guest. Peter Knight, 
Sr., settled north of the village of Saint Clair ( Bra- 
den ville Post-office). He was one of the ancestors 6f 
the Soxmans and Schalls. Andrew Allison located 
on the banks of the Loyalhanna, between the present 
town of Latrobe and Kingston, the residence of the 
late Alexander Johnston, Esq., his daughter mar- 
rying Charles Mitchell, who afterwards possessed the 
land. Some of his descendants are prominent citi- 
zens of Armstrong County, and of Washington 
County. The next neighbor on the creek below Al- 
lison was John Sloan, Esq., high sheriff of the county. 
Sloan was distinguished as an officer in the militia 
along the frontier during the troubles after the Revo- 
lution. In an expedition against a party of depre- 
dating Indians, as elsewhere noted, he was wounded 
in his groin, and had a silk handkerchief drawn en- 
tirely through the wound. He shot and scalped an 
Indian in that expedition, and brought the scalp 
home with him. This he would frequently produce 
on public occasions. He died on his farm in 1888. 
Joseph BaJdridge, Esq., the paternal ancestor of the 
Bald ridge family, now widely scattered over the 
United States, lived on the Loyalhanna. His resi- 
dence, a spacious and expensive one for his day, is 
still standing on the lower road from Youngstown to 
Latrobe. He was a millwright by trade, and built a 
mill on that stream in 1804. When he came over 
the mountain he brought his sister with him. She 
rode on a horse which also carried his bundle of 
earthly goods, while he walked by the side. He died 
in 1840, a very wealthy man of his day, and of some 
influence. Christian Soxman was a miller, and built 
a mill on Soxman's Run in 1784. Died in 1828. 
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Thomas Culbertson, a wheelwright by trade, settled 
early on land north of Latrobe. He is said to have 
built the first stone house in his part of the country. 
William Hughes was a very early settler. His oldest 
son was said to have been the first male child born in 
Derry township, but we repeat this merely as a cur- 
rent matter of belief in that neighborhood. James 
Cummins settled at the foot of Chestnut Ridge, about 
the end of the Revolutionary war. Hugh Cannon 
was one of the first settlers near Derry Station to the 
west. He followed the business of transporting flour 
and salt from the eastern side of the mountains and 
the valley of the Shenandoah. He died so early as 
1818. His son, Alexander Cannon, who died in 1842, 
in the seventy-second year of his age, was one among 
the first settlers who in his younger days endured the 
hardships of early life. 

THE BEAR CAVE. 

Probably the greatest natural curiosity within the 
limits of the county is the " Bear Cave," in this town- 
ship. It is a monstrous cavern in the Chestnut Ridge,, 
and the nearest designated point to it is Hillside, a 
station on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

There have been many accounts written descrip- 
tive of this great natural wonder, which have ap- 
peared from time' to time in the periodicals, and some 
of them in works devoted to such subjects. The first 
general notice taken by the outside world of this cave 
was probably about the year 1840. Prior to that 
time it is, not likely it was explored, if, indeed, a 
knowledge of it was even locally well known. 

In 1842 a very interesting article appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate descriptive of "A 
Visit to the Bear Cave in Westmoreland County." 
Although the party who visited it did not make a 
complete exploration of the cave, they expressed great 
satisfaction at the novelty of the adventure, and the 
historian of the expedition gave a rather glowing de- 
scription of the various apartments which they had 
examined. 

An account of another exploring party appeared in 
the BtairsvUU Record of November, 1842. This party 
was made up of young men mostly from about Blairs- 
ville, and were all well-known young men of char- 
acter. They were well prepared beforehand to make 
a thorough examination of the cave. Coming to the 
cave, they divided into two parties; one of these 
entered to the right hand, the other to the left. In 
their progress they passed along over deep fissures, 
and heard far beneath them the gurgling of sub- 
teranean streams, into whose depths the light from 
their torches did not penetrate, nor could stones 
dropped down be heard to reach the bottom. 

The party, however, with difficulty sometimes, being 
compelled to crawl under the rocks on their bellies for 
a distance, at other times being compelled to stoop 
low and walk awkwardly, penetrated to a distance of 
nineteen hundred and forty-seven yards, where, at the 



end of a narrow passage-way which wound up in a 
room-like cavity, their 'journey ended. They said 
they explored in all forty-nine different rooms, or 
apartments, varying in sixe from eight to thirty and 
forty feet square. In some were found large quantities 
of carbonate of lime. 

Among the names chiseled in the rock there was 
that of Norman McLeod. McLeod left a cheese-knife 
there, suspecting, no doubt, that those in the future 
when they would find it would attach to it a tale 
of mystery and blood. This party actually found the 
knife, and made in their narration a touching sentence 
on it, and let " conjecture run wild." But it happened 
that McLeod's secret was known to several others of 
the free-and easy companions of his former days, and 
they divulged. 

For many years the knowledge of this great natural 
curiosity was confined to a few hunters along that side 
of the Ridge, and to a few of the people who lived 
near its mouth. McLeod was one of the first to satisfy 
a prying curiosity in penetrating so far within the 
bowels of the earth, and finding out all about it that 
has yet been known. 

But modern tourists describe the cavern more elo- 
quently, still. They talk of narrow passages between 
walls of rocks, of immense chambers studded with 
stalactites and inhabited by bats, of fathomless chasms, 
of the sound of running water in the darkness, off 
twine for an Ariadne clew, of labyrinths, of torches, 
and have named some of the larger rooms " The Snake 
Chamber," " The Altar Room," "The Senate Cham- 
ber," because of certain peculiarities, — all of which 
must be taken with a grain of salt, or rather after " an 
ounce of civet, good apothecary." 

EARLY SCHOOLS. 
In recording the educational deeds of other days 
of this large and flourishing township we pause and 
wonder at the very outstart that with such a good be- 
ginning it has not made still greater progress. The 
original school-houses of this township were not 
all built of logs, as was generally the case through- 
out the country, but there were substantial frame 
buildings prior to the adoption of the free-school 
system of 1834. Such was the school-house now 
known as McClel land's, but its dimensions were 
small. The writing-desks were fastened around the 
wall, the seats were called " peg seats," and the heat- 
ing apparatus consisted of a ten-plate stove used for 
burning wood. The earliest teacher remembered was 
" Master" Tawny Hill. Prof. James McCalep taught 
this school about fifty-three years ago. William Coch- 
ran, an Irishman, taught the first free school here. 
His teaching was remarkable for the religious in- 
struction mingled therewith. He opened the school 
with prayer, had Bible-class twice a day, and read in 
the New Testament four times a day. The Shorter 
Catechism was at that time a prominent text-book. 
His mode of punishment Was such as questions, 
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tula, committing, etc He was succeeded by a Mr. 
Wheeler, a Yankee from the East 

It is worthy of mention here that Governor John 
W. Geary and his father, Edward Geary, were At one 
time teachers of prominence in this township. Messrs. 
James McClelland, Joseph Cook, James Long, and 
John Baraett were noted members of the school- 
board. One grand reason why the schools prospered 
so well was that the people in those days elected their 
very best men as directors. The territory embracing 
Deny township had then eleven schools; now the 
same territory has thirty-five, including Latrobe, Liv- 
ermore, and New Alexandria boroughs, and Inde- 
pendent, No. 8. The township has now twenty- 
eight schools. Among the late prominent directors 
are W. M. Baird, James Fulton, John Irvin, James 
Nichols, William Mewherter, D. K. Shirey, William 
Brown, 8. J. Fiahel. Among the leading teachers of 
a few years ago are F. B. Welty, John Moor, James 
Mewherter, Miss J. McGuire, Miss J. Barnett, and 
many others. 

PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Until a very late period, that is, until the beginning 
of the period of the modern development of the lum- 
ber and mining interests of the county since the 
civil war, the predominant interest of that section 
was agriculture. The inhabitants of that section, who, 
for the most part, enjoyed the labor and toil of an 
economical and thrifty ancestry, were firmly attached 
to the soil, gUbm adttricH*. The excellent good man- 
agement of the soil, as well as the incentives offered 
to the farmer himself, added to the habits formed in 
those born on the htna and devoted by occupation to 
its cultivation, had made farming in a very large 
portion of this township both profitable and compara- 
tively light of labor. So the inhabitants, not know- 
ing, cared little for the mines of wealth which lay in 
the soil, and which were growing on that portion of 
the Ridge which was regarded as the poorest, most 
worthless, and least to be desired portion of the 
whole country. 

The extra demand for the produce of the farm, and 
the enhanced value of those domestic animals which 
are raised by the farmer, were first apparent when 
the old ' furnaces and forges were in operation along 
the Upper Conemaugh, but from the building of the 
canal the marketable value of all agricultural com- 
modities increased out of all proportion to what it 
had before been, and to what it was in other more re- 
mote parts of the country; The facility for trans- 
porting and marketing these productions always 
made the farming interest in Deny by all odds the 
most desirable. There was an easy outlet, a good 
market, and the men who dealt in those commodities 
were proverbially good. 

But when the Pennsylvania Railroad was con- 
structed came that change which has left as marked 
an impress as was left by the civil war. For the con- 



struction of this road no less marks an era in the his- 
tory of Southwestern 'Pennsylvania than does the 
great war. The new generation then about actively 
entering into the business affaire of the world of their 
day and generation conformed themselves to the new 
order of things, and new men, far ahead of the most 
advanced ones here, came in with the road to abide 
with it, and these by their push, their innovation, 
and their very presence, established a new order of 
things. Henceforth the timber and the bark which 
had been allowed to decay or to perish, or which were 
wilfully destroyed, became, when worked into lumber, 
great staples. Suddenly work and occupation were 
given at wages beyond any ever before offered for the 
same consideration, to persons who had before that 
time been dependent on the hardest toil or the more 
servile labor of the winter for their scanty living. 
Even the very stones were put into market, and good 
quarries of sandstone opened along the sides of the 
Ridge, which now for above twenty years have been 
used in building the most elegant residences in the 
cities, and durable superstructures for the viaducts 
and culverts of the railroad itself, while the blue- 
stone, of which unworked deposits are yet to be 
found, which was formerly thought to be valueless 
(unless for the convenience of the farmer to work out 
his road-taxes with), has since then yielded profit- 
ably on the investments when transported and usejd 
in paving the thoroughfares of Pittsburgh. 

BISTORT OF THB CHURCHES. 
In the following history of the churches in Derry 
township we have given all the record history which 
we have yet come across. For further information 
the inquirer is referred to the chapter on the religious 
history of the county. As the oldest organized, we 
begin with the Presbyterian Churches. 

M SALEM PRESBYTERIAN OHUBCH, 

one of the primitive five vacancies reported in the 
Redstone Presbytery, is first mentioned as applying, 
with Unity, for permission to call a minister of Don- 
egal Presbytery, Oct. 15, 1786. His character was 
deemed doubtful in Redstone, and permission was re- 
fused; but a Mr. Barr was -then sent to supply one 
day. Frequent supplies were sent during four subse- 
quent years. A tent was used for a time as the place 
of worship, and a log house, with a stove in it, and 
called afterwards the session-house, accommodated 
the congregation on wet and cold days. Before the 
close of the last century a large house, of three logs in 
length, seventy by forty, or in the centre forty-six feet, 
was built. The pulpit, with a sounding-board over it, 
was large, about eight steps in height, with a clerk's 
desk six steps high at front of it. It occupied the 
back recess in the side and faced the front door in the 
other rgcess. There* was a door in each end, and the 
communion aisle stretched between them. There were 
seventy-one seats, and six or eight hundred people 
could be accommodated in them. At first, for years, 
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there were no seats, and then some of them were sawed 
plank, hot more were hewed, with posts at the ends, 
and a wide rail for a back. As the church for many 
yean contained no stove, in very cold days they re- 
sorted to the session-house. In 1882 the church was 
ceiled with boards and plastered on the side walls. 
In 1848 a boy kindling the fires put shavings in the 
stoves. They fell biasing on the roof, and when the 
people assembled for prayer-meeting, the time-hon- 
ored, God-honored house was in uncontrollable flames. 
Many of the women sat down and wept. 

" April 30, 1790, along with Unity, Salem had called 
Mr. John MTherrin, whose ordination and installa- 
tion, September 20th of that year, has been already 
recorded in the case of Unity. For thirteen yean he 
labored among his people with great earnestness, so- 
lemnity, and success, giving them all his time for the 
last three yean. Then difficulties having arisen — 
which ought to have been settled — which he himself 
afterwards believed too small to justify a separation, 
he yielded to them at the time, and obtained a release 
from Salem, April 20, 1808. Obtaining an immediate 
settlement over Concord and Muddy Creek, in Butler 
County, he there spent the remainder of his devoted 
and laborious life. There, too, Feb. 10, 1828, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his life, he was called to the peace- 
ful rest of the ' Father's House.' The larger and bet- 
ter portion of Salem Church regarded him as a very 
paragon and prince of preachers. By him, as a 
model, they^would test each succeeding minister, as 
they heard him, anji with regretful tones would say, 
in nine cases out of ten, ' He duexen't preach like Wi- 
ther Mucpharrin/' Occasionally, as the very highest 
encomium, they would say of some ardent man, ' He 
pour$ it down on einthert like MUther Mucpharrin P 
Had the Apostle Paul come down and preached there 
within forty yean of the removal of this beau ideal 
pastor, he could have gained no higher praise. Rev. 
Thomas Moore was called as pastor Aug. 4, 1804, and 
accepted the call, but no record was made of his in- 
stallation. At the request of the people, he was dis- 
missed April 9, 1809. April 21, 1813, Rev. Robert 
Lee was called, and installed on the first Tuesday of 
August following. Rev: James Qalbraith preached, 
and F. Herron gave the charge. The writer only re- 
members him as a tall, slender man, whose thundering 
voice would not allow even a child to sleep in church. 
He was released from Salem, Oct. 20, 1819. His sub- 
sequent labors were performed in Central Ohio. A 
few yean ago his life- labors were highly eulogized 
in an obituary notice written by a ministerial son of 
Salem Church. 

" Serious difficulties had prevailed in Salem, more 
or less, from the removal of Mr. MTherrin. April 
19, 1820, they obtained a committee from Presbyteiy 
to aid in settling them, which 'was but partially ef- 
fected. ' But the Lord was preparing the way for 
one of his servants,' who was pre-eminently a peace- 
maker, to enter that most important, and yet most 



unpromising and disturbed charge. Thomas Davis, 
an Englishman, of strong and peculiar accent, an 
elder in the Second Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh—probably from its formation, sixteen yean 
before, from which be warn sent as an elder to the 
General Assembly of 1815— had been licensed by the 
Presbytery of Redstone, when over fifty yean of age, 
on Feb. 15, 1821 He was appointed to supply at 
Salem the second Sabbath afterwards, and at West 
Union the following one. They retained him as a 
supply most of the summer, and October 15th called 
him to be their pastor. November 18th he was or- 
dained and installed. Rev. Robert Johnston preached, 
and S. Porter gave the charge. A few yean later he 
was seriously crippled by a broken limb, and per- 
formed his labon afterwards at a great sacrifice of 
comfort. His lot was greatly alleviated, however, 
by the constant attendance and considerate atten- 
tions of his wife, devoted to him and devoted to God. 

" In about the nineteenth year of his pastorate, 
greatly to his gratification, he obtained a. colleague 
in the whole charge, and from that time, except on 
communion Sabbaths, alternated with him in the 
two churches on successive Sabbaths, until the day 
of his lamented decease, May 28, 1848, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. The old log church had 
been burned down a short time before ; they were, on 
that day, holding a communion near its site, in the 
barn of John Robinson. He, as was his wont, had 
preached the ' Action Sermon' with ardor, addressed 
the 'first table' with tenderness, communed at the 
second with emotion. Then, quite exhausted, his 
face glowing like a coal, he set out for home. But 
midway to it he fell lifeless from his horse, and ere 
his body was Maid out' in his late habitation his 
emancipated spirit was at rest in the house of ' many 
mansions. 1 Well do I wot that when the stunning 
tidings reached the barn, where his youthful, filial 
colleague was conducting the afternoon service, he 
would look up through falling tears for the descend- 
ing mantle, and devoutly exclaim, 'My Father! my 
Father! the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof!' It ought to be added that two or three 
yean previously his most devoted wife had taken 
leave of life in a manner equally sudden, and as she 
had desired to be taken. 

" Father Davis was a plain, earnest, rather impres- 
sive preacher. Partly from dialectic peculiarities, 
and partly because they came from his heart, his 
words stuck in the memory of his hearers. In social 
life he was affable, genial, and very frank. He pos- 
sessed in no limited manner a tact for dealing with 
persons of every stamp. This might have been in- 
ferred from his riding down successfully at Salem 
waves of commotion, by which two preceding pastors 
had been agitated into foam, and as foam were tossed 
away, while he held the pastorate for more than a 
quarter of a century, — his entire ministerial life. Yet 
he never fondled, flattered, nor temporized. Did an 
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Vital woman, courting praise for the real excellence 
ef her cookery, worry him with strong deprecating 
terms respecting it, he would hastily drain his cup, 
hand it back, and, using her own term, would say, 
'Madam, I will take another cup of that "stuff!"' 
Or, if a close-fisted, purse-bound man complained to 
him about his 'frequent preaching against world] i- 
ness,' and charged him with giving in this way one- 
half of the preaching to himself and another man, 
artlessly as a child he would perform an example in 
mental arithmetic on the well-known subscriptions of 
the two. ' Ten and fifteen are twenty-five. Twice 
twenty-five are fifty. Isn't it a burning shame ? Tou 
two get one-half of my preaching, and for it pay but 
twenty-fire dollars. If the rest of the congregation 
paid only in that proportion I should have but fifty 
dollars a year !' Looking his reprover full in the face 
he would say again, 'Isn't it a burning shame?' 
Then, smiling, he would introduce another topic. 

"Mr. George Hill began to preach at Salem and 
Blairsville May 81, 1840, and after that gave an occa- 
sional day for ten months while completing his course 
at the seminary and in renovating enfeebled health 
at home. From March, 1841, he preached regu- 
larly. December 4th of that year, at Blairsville, 
he was ordained and installed as the co-pastor 
already mentioned. Soon after the decease of 
Father Davis, October 3d of that year, Mr. Hill 
gave all his time to Blairsville, having resigned 
the charge * of Salem. In the mean time, on the 
old elevated site on the bench of 'Sugar-Loaf 
Hill/ a new, tasteful, brick edifice had been erected 
by John Barnett, Esq., one of the faithful elders. Its 
dimensions are less than the old one, but sufficient to 
accommodate the congregation, weakened by emigra- 
tion and other new organizations on three sides of the 
church. 

"After a vacancy of two and a half yean Bev. 
Beuben Lewis was installed as pastor, May 18, 1851. 
Bev. George Hill preached, S. McFarren charged the 
pastor, and N. H. Gillett the people. He was re- 
leased Jan. 10, 1855. His successor, Bev. J. P. Ful- 
ton, was installed Tuesday, Nov. 2, 1857. Bev. N. H. 
Gillett preached, A. Torrence charged the pastor, and 
JL Stevenson the people. He was highly and justly 
prised as a preacher. After eight and a half years he 
very unexpectedly withdrew, and obtained a release 
from the charge June 16, 1866. Bev. James Davis 
had supplied, statedly, before his settlement, and Bev. 
James B. Hughes supplied after his departure. 

" Bev. W. F. Hamilton began to preach regularly 
at Salem and Livermore in the spring of 1868, and 
was installed as pastor September 7th of that year. 
Bev. J. W. Walker preached, S. H. Shepley charged 
the pastor, and G. Hill the people. To this church, 
in more senses than one, he is a treasure, and they 
know it 

"'Thte rongregftUon hm ■offered Yery ■erionely for torn* yeere peat 
Iron eorijrratioQ, and ha* now become much weakened In member* and 



■detained and etrenftb- 
pradooa rerJTak 



metres**. Bat It la hoped that It will yet ba 
eaed by the King of Zloo. It la memor* 
Id Hi earlier hiatory.* 

" 8o writes its elder, John Barnett, Esq., the man 
who ought to have written all this church's history. 

" The following have been its elders : Bobert Tay- 
lor, death not recorded ; Andrew Kincaid, death not 
recorded ; Peter Wallace, died Feb. 12, 1839 ; John 
Barnett, Esq., Sr., died July 5, 1825 ; Jonathan Doty, 
went to Methodists. Additions: Abraham Fulton, 
died May, 1835 ; William McQuiston, death not re- 
corded ; Samuel Moorhead, ceased to act about 1820 ; 
William Bell, died in 1829 ; James Long, died in 1864. 
Ordained September, 1828: William Barnett, died 
June, 1862; Bobert McConaughy, moved to North- 
field, Ohio; Thomas Chapman, moved to Illinois. 
Ordained Oct 2, 1835 : James Guthrie, died Nov. 12, 
1855 ; James Wallace, dismissed to New Alexandria ; 
Bobert Fulton, died Jan. 23, 1865. Ordained Oct 19, 
1851 : Andrew Long ; Alexander Craig, died Sept 9, 
1869 ; John Barnett, Esq., Jr. Ordained December, 
1862 : Bobert Sterling and Samuel Ebbert Installed 
December, 1862: Joseph Henderson, dismissed to 
Blairsville. December 16, 1866: James Fulton in- 
stalled, and Oliver Fulton ordained. Feb. 17, 1867 : 
John J. Douglass ordained, — the last three dismissed 
to Latrobe. Ordained Aug. 17, 1870 : William Ster- 
ling, Archibald Dunlap, and Lewis Mechesney. 

"This church has had two stated supplies and 
eight pastors. Its ministerial sons have been Revs. 
John, Abraham,. James, and Benjamin Boyd (four 
brothers), and William Morehead in the pastorate of 
Mr. McPherrin ; and in that of Father Davis, his son, 
James Davis, James W. Knott, and John M. Barnett 
Since which time this once prolific mother has ceased 
bearing. She originally deserved the name of Sa- 
lem. If at the close of the first pastorate her title to 
it was somewhat weakened, she has in later days 
firmly established it" 1 

BLAJB8VILLB PRB8BTT1BIAN CHURCH. 

Blairsville, under the name of " Forks of Black 
Lick," had been supplied by Bev. Dr. Herron, April 
19, 1820, who at the request of the people gave it 
such organization as was customary at that time. 
Bev. Thomas Davis preached at the " Forks of Cone- 
maugh," March 7, 1822, twenty days after his licens- 
ure. But the name West Union had been assumed 
when he was called, October 13th of that year. As 
Blairsville increased in size and enterprise the pas- 
tor saw that the location of the church, a mile and a 
half from it in the country, was a serious blunder. 
Their house of worship at West Union being of mod- 
erate size, and for a considerable time incomplete, — a 
carpenter's bench being used for a pulpit, — he gener- 
ously purchased the building to reconcile the country 
people to change the place of worship to the town. 
Oct 2, 1832, the Presbytery ratified this procedure 



* Abridged from " HUtory of the BlairaYille Praebjtery." 
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and made Blairsville the name of the church. Here, 
in 1840, Rev. Hill began to preach occasionally, and 
in 1841 regularly ; on December 4th of tame year he 
was installed as co-pastor with the Rev. Thomas Da- 
vis, when Rev. Samuel McFarren preached the ordi- 
nation sermon ; Father Davis presided, proposed the 
constitutional questions, and made the ordaining 
prayer ; Revs. 8. Swan charged the pastor, and W. 
Hughes the people. On Oct. 8, 1848, Rev. George 
Hill resigned his charge of Salem and gave his whole 
time to Blairsville. 

In 1850 he originated a much needed female semi- 
nary, secured the ejection of the main building, and 
gained for the institution considerable tela*. He was 
succeeded in it by Rev. S. H. Shepley and lady, and 
they by Rev. J. R. Hughes, who was followed in this 
seminary in 1867 by Rev. J. Jewett Parks. Rev. 
Shepley was principal and proprietor of it from the 
fall of 1852 to June, 1865, and Rev. Hughes for two 
years* Blairsville Church originated with thirty- 
three members, of whom the last living member was 
Henry Barnes. The original elders were Michael 
Campbell, Daniel Smith, and John Cunningham. 
To these the first accessions were John McCrea, 
William T. Smith, Samuel Matthews, and Matthias 
Lichtenthaler ; the second, James Speer, H. A. 
Thompson, and Matthew George; the third, J. H. 
Fair, Joseph Moorhead, Jacob Zimmers, and J. M. 
Turner ; and the fourth, Joseph Henderson and Jesse 
Cunningham. The deaconate began in 1855. The 
first board were James Baird, David Lintner, J. H. 
Fair, Samuel Kennedy, W. A. Louhry, Thomas 
Campbell, and Jacob Zimmers. The accessions up 
to 1874 were James Alexander, E. G. Stitt, Thomas 
Hotham, S. M. Bell, Samuel Barr, H. M. Hosack, and 
William Lintner. This church has sent forth as 
ministers Rev. Jesse M. Jamieson, D.D., Samuel 
Pettigrew, W. C. Smith, Nelson H. Smith, William 
Cunningham, W. Wallace Moorhead, and S. S. Gil- 
son. 

THl NSW ALEXANDRIA PBE8BTT1BIAN CHURCH 

applied for organization Oct. 4, 1836. It was granted 
the following April, and effected by Revs. T. Davis 
and Samuel McFarren, May 4, 1837. It consisted of 
seventy-one members, mostly from Congruity, and 
five elders, of whom (June 17th) James Shields and 
William Taylor were ordained, and along with Robert 
Rainey, Esq., Joseph Cook and Smith Agnew, in- 
stalled by the same committee. At this time twenty- 
six additional members were received, and to the 
whole ninety-seven members the Lord's Supper was 
administered on the Sabbath following. Presbytery 
held its October meeting in New Alexandria, when a 
call was presented for Rev. David Kirkpatrick, and a 
remonstrauce against it by a respectable minority who 
did not wish in their public worship to be restricted 
to the Scotch version of the Psalms. Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick having intimated that in the circumstances he 
could not accept the call, it was returned to the con- 



gregation. Rev. Adam Torrance, who had been 
licensed by this Presbytery, and then had labored six 
years in Ohio, having returned in ill health, being 
present as a corresponding member at that meeting, 
in the evening preached fcy invitation. The church 
obtained leave to secure him till spring as stated sup- 
ply, then gave him a unanimous call to be their pas- 
tor. At his installation, June 13, 1838, Rev. Watson 
Hughes preached, and T. Davis gave the charge. 
For thirty years, humbly, earnestly, and successfully, 
he discharged his pastoral duties, and this was done, 
too, under the pressure of a kind and degree of suf- 
fering with which few others have been tried, and 
with which few can fully sympathize. The head that 
studied for the benefit of others was often ready to 
burst with an anguish of suffering. 

Towards the close of this period he and his people 
jointly gave a display of patriotic seal that claims a 
passing notice. They for the time consented to forego 
his faithful services, and he as a sexagenarian en- 
countered all the discomforts of camp, the trials of 
march, the perils of the battle-field, and the miasma 
of the swamps and hospitals to act as chaplain of the 
Eleventh Regiment of the Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps. The consent of his people being obtained on 
Sabbath, he joined his regiment on Monday at Camp 
Wright After the battle of Bull Run the officers of 
the regiment by a unanimous vote invited him to re- 
main with them. He asked his congregation for 
leave, which was obtained. After an absence of four- 
teen and a half months they welcomed his return. 

From exposure during his chaplaincy the health of 
Mr. Torrance failed more seriously in 1866, and con- 
strained him to resign the charge April 23, 1867. 
Mr. Thompson R. Ewing having supplied the pulpit 
three or four times, was unanimously called to be 
their second pastor. He was ordained and installed 
April 30, 1868. Rev. W. A. Fleming preached, Dr. 
McFarren charged the pastor, and A. Torrance the 
people. The experience gained by Mr. Ewing in a 
prolonged service for the Christian Commission added 
greatly to his qualifications for an energetic, efficient, 
and successful pastorate. 

To the first elders have been added John Hosack, 
Michael M'Ginley, Moorhead Edgar, James Wallace, 
James M. Shields, William Trimble, Isaac Parr 
Henry, John Mourer, Benjamin K. Craig, William 

Wallace, John C. Craig, Dr. J. W. Rugh, and 

Simpson. This church having had but two pastors, 
has raised four ministers, viz.': Revs. Moorhead Ed- 
gar, T. Freeman Wallace, T. Davis Wallace, and Rob 
Roy M'Gregor M'Nulty. The two Wallaces were 
sons of one elder and brothers of another. The elder 
of them married Miss Martha Torrance, daughter of 
the first pastor, and they have been doing very effi- 
cient missionary work at Bogota, South America, for 
twelve years, where they have been aided for six 
years by Miss Kate McFarren, daughter of the late 
venerable pastor of Congruity. 
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Lira* OBI FUBBTOEIAK CHUBCH 

organised April 22, 1851, by Rev. Adam Tor- 
) Mid G. Morton, with elder 8. Manihall. The 
members at first were twenty- four, with three elders, 
Samuel Black, John Colleasure, and William Simp- 
•on. Sept 1, 1851, Rev. George Morton, pastor at 
Ebaneser, was installed here for one-third of the time, 
Keys. James 0. Carson preaching, N. H. Gillett 
charging the pastor, and George Hill the people. 
He was released April 1, 1853. Daring several suc- 
ceeding years there were but few supplies, and the 
sacraments were seldom administered. Then Rev. 
James Davis statedly supplied for some months. 
Rev. James £. Caruthers supplied statedly from May, 
1858, until April, 1859. ' On May 20, 1861, Rev. J. B. 
Dickey was ordained and installed for half-time, when 
Revs. J. P. Fulton preached, Dsvid Kirkpatrick pre- 
sided, proposed the constitutional questions, and made 
the ordaining prayer. Adam Torrance charged the 
pastor, and S. H. Shepley the people. He was re- 
leased June 17, 1863. In October, 1865, Rev. D. Har- 
bison was called, and supplied half-time for eighteen 
months, and then returning the call accepted one 
from New Salem. Rev. W. F. Hamilton was called 
for half-time in March, 1868, and at once commenced 
•his labors there and at Salem. He was installed Sep- 
tember 14th of that year, when Revs. J. W. Walker 
preached, S. H. Shepley charged the pastor, and 
George Hill the people. Under the first six years 
of his pastorate thirty-five members were added on 
certificate, and fifty-three on examination. The first 
house of worship was a frame in which the Baptists 
had a share, and was situated very inconveniently on 
a hilL The present is a comfortable brick edifice, 
favorably located, and was erected about 1862. 

The accessions to the eldership up to 1874 were 
John Gallagher, William M. Philerny, Jonathan 
Kerr, Dr. M. R. Benks, Daniel Uucapher, William 
McCurdy, Thomas Butterfield, William Irwin, Jo- 
seph Bricker, George W. Sheerer, John Archibald, 
Samuel Archibald, and Silas C. Fulton. The last 
four were installed and ordained Feb. 8, 1874. Of 
the above Messrs. Gallagher and Bricker have died, 
and Mr. Irwin removed. Up to 1874 this church had 
had three stated supplies and three pastors, and had 
raised and sent forth from its congregation no minis- 
ter. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT LATROBB 

was organized March 1, 1869, with one hundred and 
ten members, chiefly from Unity, by Revs. G. Hill, 
N. H. Gillett, and J. B. Hughes, with Jesse Cun- 
ningham and Samuel Miller. Its first elders were 
James Douglass, James Nichols, John Thompson, 
and Dr. D. W. McConaughey. The house of worship ' 
had been erected some ten years previous, and it was 
used as an outpost of Unity Church. Rev. N. H. 
Gillett, pastor of that church, would frequently preach 
an extra sermon in Latrobe. Then, by the advice 
and consent of the session, he had so divided his regu- 



lar services as to give this sub-station about one-third 
of his labors. Here his last days were spent, and 
here he died. Rev. S. M. Davis was ordained 
and installed its first pastor June 2, 1869. To the 
primitive membership of one hundred and ten were 
added in five years one hundred and sixty-six— just 
one-half on profession, and the other half by letter. 
The church is prosperous, and its Sunday-school has 
steadily increased in numbers and efficiency. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (DERBY) 

was erected in 1877, when the congregation was or- 
ganized, and Rev. D. R. McOaslin was the first 
pastor. He was born in Armstrong County March 
10, 1847, and graduated at Princeton College. He 
preached nearly two years at Bowling Green, Ky., 
and then was called to this church and the one at 
" Salem." The elders were E. P. Pitcairn, J. G. Alex- 
ander, A. O. Cavin, John Barnett, and the Sunday- 
school superintendent, J. G. Alexander. The edifice 
is a neat frame structure. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 

Prior to 1844, there was only at St. Vincents a 
Catholic priest for Westmoreland, Green, Fayette, 
Washington, Indiana, and Armstrong Counties. In 
18&, Rev. J. Stillinger erected Blairsville as a proper 
station, after he had, in 1840, built a church there. 
The line* between Blairsville and St. Vincents con- 
gregations was the big road from Brady's mill to 
Derry, and from Derry down to Millwood. Between 
Brady's mill and the pike, from Blairsville to New 
Alexandria, half-way, was an old log church called 
Mount Carmel, sometimes visited by Father Still- 
inger. The church in Deny was erected about 1866, 
by Rev. H. Alto, of St. Vincents, and was attended 
by priests from St. Vincents until 1861, when Rev. 
T. Kearney, who had already charge of Latrobe, took 
charge of Derry until the former required all his 
time, when the latter got a priest of its own*. St. 
Martin's Church, at New Derry, had for many years 
as its pastor the Rev. John Martin, under whose 
ministrations it grew largely in numbers and strength. 

The line of public works, first the canal and then 
the railroads, running through the township, the one 
along its upper border, the other along its lower 
border, brought in large numbers of foreign laborers, 
who in the greater proportion belonged to this com- 
munion. There was with all this, however, no urgent 
necessity for erecting churches much earlier than they 
here were, for these two points were for these people 
of easy approach. 

The number of Catholic people who were perma- 
nent residents about Derry town increasing, they 
were regularly supplied by the Monastery at St. Vin- 
cents until about 1856, when their church was built 
by the Rev. H. Alto, of the order. It was still at- 
tended to by the priests of the Monastery, until about 
1861, when Rev. T. Kearney, of the secular clergy, 
who also had charge of the congregation at Latrobe, 
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took charge of Derry, till Latrobe grew too much, 
and it was inexpedient to divide his services, when 
Derry got a priest of its own. When the churches 
which had been founded or nurtured by the authori- 
ties of St. Vincents Abbey got strong enough to sup- 
port a priest of their own, they were then given up 
when they got their own pastor. 

TBI CHUBOH OF HOLT TBIVITT (LATEOBI) 

was dedicated Jan. 18, 1857. Its first pastor was Rev. 
J. Kearney. Previously Latrobe was a part of St. 
Vincents parish. Its number of souls is about one 
thousand. The first pastor was Rev. J. Kearney, who 
remained with his congregation for nearly twenty 
years, much beloved by all people. Latrobe being 
but little more than a mile from St. Vincents, it pre- 
viously had formed part of that parish, until the wants 
of that part of the congregation necessitated the or- 
ganisation of their own church. Attached to this 
church is a large and commodious school -house for 
children of the parish. The resident priest has a 
tasty and comfortable residence, and there is a grave- 
yard connected with the church. The edifice itself is 
commodious, comfortable, and elegantly finished and 
furnished both inside and outside. 

CHBI8T BETOBMED CHURCH (LATBOBE). 

Latrobe is one of the many towns brought into ex- 
istence through the construction of the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad. It is located on this great line of 
travel and commerce, forty miles east of Pittsburgh. 
As early as 1855 some Reformed families moved here 
from various parts of the church. These, together 
with some members of the Youngstown congregation 
living in the vicinity, began to desire an organization. 
On March 4, 1859, Rev. C. C. Russell visited the field, 
and held the first Reformed services in the place, in 
the Presbyterian Church, in which they were con- 
tinued for some time. The Associate Reformed Chu rch 
was then rented and used a while. An arrangement 
was then made for the use of the Lutheran Church 
until a new church edifice could be erected for a more 
permanent home of the congregation. On Sept 28, 
1860, a petition signed by Elders M. Saxman, Sr., 
and George Fritz, and Deacons M. Saxman, Jr., and 
David Hershey, together with a number of other Re- 
formed members, was presented to the Westmoreland 
Classis, asking the privilege of organizing a regular 
Reformed congregation in Latrobe, which was granted 
May 1, 1864. Rev. C. C. Russell retired and was fol- 
lowed in the pastorate by Rev. E. D. Shoemaker, who 
resigned in 1867. June 1, 1867, Rev. H. F. Keener 
was called to this congregation, which had been de- 
tached from the charge and constituted a part of a 
new missionary field. A lot of ground was now 
bought on East Main Street for .five hundred dollars, 
and a new edifice began in the spring of 1868, under 
Benjamin Simpson as contractor. On Sept. 26, 1869, 
it was dedicated as Christ Reformed Church of La- 
trobe, its pastor and Rev. G. B. Russell, D.D., offici- 



ating. This property, including furniture, cost eight 
thousand dollars. In the mil of 1869, Latrobe was 
again placed back to form, with Pleasant Unity, 
Youngstown, and Ligonier, the present Latrobe 
charge. On June 1, 1870, Rev. J. I. Swander was 
called to the pastorate, under whom, in 1877, it num- 
bered one hundred communicants, and about an equal 
number of baptised children. The consistory then 
consisted of Sebastian Bair, S. D. Gress, John Wil- 
liard, and Frederick Garver, elders ; and D. J. Sax- 
man, John Brindle, Henry Best, and E. H. Fiscus, 
deacons. Peter 8axman left a bequest of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars towards the liquidation of the 
church debt. Mary Mumaw built her monument and 
wrote her epitaph by bequeathing one hundred dol- 
lars for a baptismal font. It was designed by the pas- 
tor, and the work skillfully executed by H. Ousler & 
Sons. It is executed in fine Italian marble, and is an 
article of frequent use and a gem of great beauty. 

ZION LUTHERAN CONGREGATION, OF NEW DIRRT, 

was organized in 1845. The first pastor was Rev. 
Augustus Rabb, who served eight years; the next 
Rev. Somm, who served four years ; then Rev. Bose- 
ner, five years; Rev. J. R. Focht, Rev. Bechtel, Rev. 
John Beeber, Rev. J. H. Smith, Rev. A. D. Potts. 

TRINITY EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, LATROBE. 

The first Lutheran sermon preached in Latrobe was 
by Rev. I. O. P. Baker, in 1860, who preached here 
frequently, but not regularly. He was followed by 
Rev. G. Mechling, in 1862, or early in 1863. The 
latter was succeeded by Professor Daniel Worley, 
A.M., who took charge of Ligonier, Latrobe, and 
Derry in 1865. The Constitution, adopted the evening 
of April 14, 1866, is the first stated record we have con- 
cerning the organized congregation. Rev. Prof. Daniel 
Worley resigned June 28, 1865. He was succeeded 
by Rev. J. H. Smith, who continued eight years, and 
he was followed by Rev. A. D. Potts, who served one 
year. 

HRTH0DI8T EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LATROBE, 

was organized about 1856, in which year its brick 
edifice was erected. Among its first pastors were 
Revs. McCarty and Bracken. The congregation be- 
gan with fifteen members, and before the erection of 
its house worshiped in the school-house. Since 1871 
the pastors have been: 1871-74, J. F. Jones; 1874- 
77, J. T. Riley; 1877-80, A. C. Johnson; 1880-82, 
W. F. Conner, present incumbent. The Sunday- 
school superintendent is I. M. Keepers, and trustees, 
I. D. Pores, A. Shu maker, A. B. McChesney, D. E. 
Welch, G. B. Whiteman, J. S. Houck, Joseph Landis, 
A. S. Hamilton, I. M. Keepers. 

The United Brethren in Christ have a neat church 
edifice in the country, a mile and a half distant. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DERBY, 

edifice was erected in 1876. Its pastors have been J. 
W. Mclntyre, 1876-79; R. J. White, 1879-80; and 
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! W» £» £tauurt, 1880-82. The Sunday-school superin- 
tendent it Uriah A. Giesy, and the trustees are J. F. 
Ammend, Alexander Winn, William Dook, John 
Fry, J. C. Spear, G. C. Campbell, H. Grippe, Frank 
Horner. It U a circuit embracing Derry, New Derry, 
and Hillaide. 

ST. MaBTUTS CATHOLIC CHUBCH, NSW DBBBY, 

ii a neat edifice, and hat a large congregation. 

LATBOBE BOROUGH. 

It may be said truthfully that a town so modern as 
Latrobe has no history, and as it is not the purpose 
of this book to pass for a directory, our remarks may 
not be so extended as the political importance of 
the place might seem to suggest And, as we have 
avoided the intidious treatment of contemporaneous 
subjects, and have been sparing of laudatory obser- 
vations on prominent living personages, we trust our 
remarks on this subject will be appreciated. 

Before the Pennsylvania Railroad was projected, 
or even commenced, the site of Latrobe was covered 
with large forest-trees—oak and hickory— and thick 
Undergrowth, such as were common to the bottom 
lands bordering on the streams of this region. The 
site of the mill-seat on the southwestern bank of the 
Loyalhanna, now owned by Mr. J. L. Chambers, was, 
it is true, occupied as a grist- and saw-mill since 
early in the present century, but there was only one 
road leading past it before the railroad. A great part 
of the land on the northwestern side of the railroad 
had not yet been reclaimed, and although that por- 
tion is laid out in streets and pretty generally built 
up, yet there are men living who worked in summer 
time standing in water there, digging up the roots and 
grubbing away the briers that the plow might be 
worked therin. 

Latrobe is, therefore, a railroad town, and owes its 
prosperity and its very existence to that corporation. 
Its citizens to-day are of the most enterprising and 
energetic character, and probably in business sagacity 
and business enterprise are not excelled as a commu- 
nity by any other in the State. Its population by 
the census of 1880 was eighteen hundred and thirteen, 
and this does not include the suburbs of Coopertown 
on the northeast, and West Latrobe on the southwest, 
nor any of the adjacent and dependent hamlets, vil- 
lages, or clusters about the coal- and coke-works in 
the vicinity. Since the last census was taken it has 
possibly increased more rapidly in population and in 
business capacity than any other incorporated borough 
in the county. With the suburbs of the borough 
proper there are safely estimated from two thou- 
sand seven hundred to three thousand souls, which 
might very properly be included in one corporation. 

The scenery in the vicinity is very picturesque and 
inviting, while the Loyalhanna, as it gracefully winds 
around the town, serves materially to heighten the 
beauty of the prospect. The country All around is 



remarkable for its fertility, and more grain is an- 
nually raised than in any 'other district in the county. 
The town is situated, as we said, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, where it .crosses the Loyalhanna, in 
Derry township, distant from Pittsburgh forty miles. 
At an early day it was seen to be a desirable location 
for a town, and Oliver J. Barnes, an engineer in the 
employ of the Pennsylvania Company, secured the 
ground upon which the town is now built. 1 He laid 
out a plan with much foresight and discernment. 
The plan was recorded on May 28, 1851, in the re- 
corder's office of the county. The place was named 
after Benjamin F. Latrobe, a prominent civil engi- 
neer, closely identified with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and subsequently mayor of the city of Bal- 
timore. The place was laid out with great regular- 
ity like the squares on a checker-board, the streets 
crossing each other at right angles. It is situated on 
a flat piece of land in a bend of the creek. 

RAILROAD BUILDINGS. 

Mr. Barnes, the proprietor of the place, donated 
(ostensibly) the railroad three acres of land in the 
very centre of the town. Upon this the company 
erected a very large and commodious depot and 
water-station, which, built in the Roman style of 
architecture, looks more pretentious than the later 
and more ordinary water-plugs. They also erected 
a hotel building of brick, three stories in height, 
with all the modern conveniences. In this building 
the company has its ticket-office, and it serves for the 
station-house. The rest of the ground is used for 
lumber- and cattle-yard. 

The. viaduct over the Loyalhanna River, on the 
south of the town, is a model of engineering design 
and skill, and is regarded as one of the finest and 
most substantial of all the river-crossings belonging 
to the road. 

When the construction of the railroad was com- 
mencing there was but a single house and barn on 
the site of so much wealth and so much labor. 
Within four years the place contained a population 
of between five and six hundred. At the time the 
borough was incorporated, the hotel of which we 
spoke was in the occupancy of John M. Marshall ; 
the other hotel, known afterwards by various names, 
was in the occupancy of Maj. David Williams, who 
is still a resident of the town, and who was a con- 
tractor on the road when it was building. These 
buildings were both at that time in course of erection. 

INCORPORATION. 
The borough of Latrobe was incorporated by the 
court, according to the prayer of the petitioners, by 
decree of 24th of May, 1854. 

t He purchased of Mr. Kirk at a mere long, and realised orer eighty 
thousand dollen for hie lote. Mr. Kirk, who on the eale of the land 
went to Pittsburgh, afterward* returned to Latrobe, and paid nearly ae 
much for the site of his residence (a rery handsome house) an he had 
reoeired for his entire farm. 
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The corporate officers were directed to be * chief 
burgess, one burgess, and three assistant burgesses, 
and a town clerk. It was also declared to be a separ- 
ate election and school district. The first election 
was to be held at the house of Maj. David Williams, 
at that time a public-house, and at present time 
known as the " Parker House." This election was to 
be held on the 10th day of June, 1854. John Parker 
was to give due notice of the same ; Robert W. Bald- 
ridge was appointed judge, and Samuel Geary and 
James Kuhn inspectors. Subsequently, and before 
the election was held, the appointment of James 
Kuhn as inspector was vacated, and Jacob Bierer was 
appointed in his stead. 

CIVIL LI8T. 
The following is a list of corporation officers from 
the time of the organization of the borough until the 
present: 

ISM.— Chtef Burgm, Darld U MoOaUoeh; Burgm, John W. Coulter; 
AMtateot Burgwrn, William Platte, Jowph Bowmrt, B. Brinker; 
SMTOtery, B. M. Baldridg*; High Ooutebte. W. H. WUUmm. 

The following have been chief burgesses since 
then: 



1870. John Mah«r. 

1871. John BttiiMtt, burg—, »ct- 

inf m chlof bargwa, 
187S. WiUUm HmmL 
1873. A. H. Young. 
1874-76. Beabra Baker. 
187S. WIUtemBMtty. 
1877-79. BeabM Baker. 

1879. Uriah Haaeox. 

1880. Beuben Baker. 
1881.-Thomae McOabe. 



1866-60. Darld L. MoOnllooh. 

1860. J. J. Bierer. 

1861. M. Boeaart. 

1862. DarW L. McOnlloch, with 

John Brinker, borgeea, act- 
ing ae chief burgee* part 
cf year. 

1868. John Moore. 
1864-66. George Kuhn. 
1866. J. J. Bierer. 
1867-69. George Kuhn. 

1869. John Aokermen. 

The borough officials in 1882 are : 

Chief Bargee*, J. J. Bierer; Aeriftent Burgeeeee, W. M. Beit, 8. P. 
JCeyee, A.T. Doaglaes; High Ooneteble, W. C. Campbell; Secre- 
tary, John Mclntyre, who ha* held thi* position since May 19, 1873. 

REMINISCENCES. 

Although a modern town in every sense, yet some 
memories of Latrobe connect it, if not with the old 
times, at least with old manners. 

Before the civil war some old customs which yet 
obtained, but which the war dissipated, were yet dear 
to the people ; and these " rites and ceremonies," as 
they may, with a stretch of privilege, be termed, were 
being transferred reluctantly from the old-time places 
to the more modern places. The Fourth of July fol- 
lowing the incorporation of the borough was cele- 
brated in Latrobe after the olden fashion. On that 
day a large number of the foremost men of Greens- 
burg, Youngstown, Derry, Saltsburg, Blairsville, and 
of the whole country round, assembled in the dining- 
room of the railroad hotel, and after having the Dec- 
laration of Independence read, and a speech made, 
they gave their toasts. These may be found in the 
files of the old county papers. Ah, the wit, wisdom, 
patriotism, and hilarity of these sentiments and those 
that perpetrated them I for there were among them 



many (some of whom are still living) of those still 
known,— the Keenans, the Johnstons, the Cant wells, 
the Coulters. 

BANKS. 

Latrobe has two banking-houses : 

The Citizen* $ Banking Company of Latrobe (which 
rose out of the ruins of the banking-house of Lloyd, 
Huff & Watt, who were compelled, by the failure of 
their correspondent in New York, to go into bank- 
ruptcy for their creditors after the panic of 1873) was 
organised Nov. 1, 1873, and began business in De- 
cember following. The first stockholders were David 
Williams, James Toner, John L. Chambers, William 
Anderson, D. L. Chambers, Reuben Baker, Jesse 
Chambers, Eli Chambers, I. D. Pores, 8. H. Baker, 
Wesley Wilson, £. H. Wilson, A. Y. Douglass. It 
was a copartnership limited to five years, and when 
dissolved it was reorganized by its present proprie- 
tors, 8. H. Baker, Reuben Baker, D. L. Chambers, 
and I. D. Pores. It is a private bank with individ- 
ual liability. The first president was Wesley Wilson, 
succeeded by the present one, I. D. Pores. W. H. 
Watt was cashier until July 1, 1880, when the present 
incumbent, Joseph Killgore, who had been assistant 
cashier, succeeded him. They occupy their own 
building, which was originally built by the firm of 
Lloyd, Huff A Watt. 

The Banking-Howe of W. 8. Head <k Son, as now 
known, was organized and opened in the spring of 
1873. It is a private bank with individual liability. 
It was established under the firm-name of W. S. 
Head & Bro., the latter being Joseph A. Head. The 
first year its rooms were at the corner of Depot and 
Ligonier Streets, but thence were removed to its present 
site. William 8. Head is one of the foremost, as he 
has been one of the most successful, business men in 
the town. He is a native of Frederick Co., Md. He 
early removed to Latrobe from Youngstown, where he 
had been engaged in the mercantile business, and in 
the same calling grew up with the place. He erected 
(in 1851-52) the first private house within the limits 
of the borough, on the site now covered by the im- 
posing block which he has since erected, the ground- 
floors of which are occupied as store-rooms, and one of 
them as bank. Mr. Head was also the first railroad 
and express agent in Latrobe. 

STORES, TRADE, Etc. 
Latrobe has a local reputation for the excellence of 
its stores. These are divided in the line of goods into 
specialties, and this was one of the first towns in our 
part that successfully carried through this innovation. 
The pioneer in this matter was I. D. Pores, the head 
of I. D. Pores & Co., hardware merchants, who has 
built up for his firm a splendid reputation,- and made 
for himself a handsome fortune. In this arrange- 
ment he was followed by W. 8. Head & Co., who carry 
exclusively dry-goods and fancy goods, by Hoke & 
Co., and by Michael Bossart & Son, who follow in the 
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ne department*. 80 all the branches of the mer- 
eantile business are separated, and all flourish. Boots 
and shoes, hats and caps, with famishing goods for 
men, tinware, drags, notions, millinery and trim- 
mings, grocery, qneensware, jewelry are all exposed 
in different establishments. Besides this, there is a 
ready market at Latrobe for all the product of the 
fields, woods, barns, or hands. The wheat market 
has been ably represented by the Messrs. Chambers, 
who, although brothers, and both engaged in the same 
business, are not so as business partners. These gen- 
tlemen, Leasure Chambers and John Chambers, have, 
as a general remark, controlled the wheat trade cen- 
tering here, within a radius of some five to eight 
miles, for a number of years past 

CHURCH18, SCHOOLS, Btc. 

There are eight churches. These are the property 
of the following denominations severally: Presby- 
terian, United Presbyterian, Catholic, Methodist, Re- 
formed, Lutheran, Baptist, and United Brethren. 1 
Other denominations from time to time worship in 
some of these buildings by sufferance, such, for in- 
stance, as the Protestant Methodist and the Covenant- 
ers. Its school-house is a tolerably good brick build- 
ing, of two stories, but not so good or airy as it might 
be, considering the number of scholars in attendance. 
It is graded into three departments, and it is note- 
worthy that the authorities have uniformly had very 
excellent teachers. Besides the public schools, the 
Catholic parish supports its own school.' 

There are two public halls for the accommodation 
of the strolling minstrels and the wandering lecturer, 
and the accommodation would appear to be equal to 
the demand. There are four licensed hotels. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

The Pennsylvania Car-Works were established in 
1852 by Oliver J. Barnes, who operated them some 
six or eight years. They then remained idle until 
1862, when their present proprietors, 8. H. Baker and 
Reuben Bakery purchased them. The latter gentlemen, 
both from Chester County, have since conducted them 
with great profit to themselves, and largely to the 
material growth of the town. When they took charge 
there was only the brick shop and the foundry, to 
which they have added several buildings. Their 
shops cover an area of three hundred by two hundred 
and twenty feet on Railroad Street, with six other 
lots on Thomson Street. They work one hundred 
and thirty men, and manufacture freight and second- 
class passenger-cars, making all their soft castings 
save the large wheels. They turn out from three to 
four cars daily, and aggregate about a thousand a 
year. They build them from the ground, and manu- 

1 Sit 4k«toh« of fhwe eburcbw on ant«c#d«nt p*t« of this townablp 



* Tbo boffoogh It now boUdiog a school-booae that will bt when com- 
pitted tTttytblog that could bt dcttrod. 



facture everything except the big wheels. They have 
extensive plsning-mills, and get their lumber from 
their own saw-mills, of which they have three in In- 
diana County, two in Westmoreland, and two in West 
Virginia. The two latter turn out seventy-five thou- 
sand railroad ties a month. They buy lumber all 
along the Ohio River, but principally at Parkersburg. 
The Baker Brothers were the organisers of the Loyal - 
hanna Coal and Coke Company, and still own some 
eight thousand acres of coal and timber land in this 
county, and three thousand acres of lumber lands in 
West Virginia. They are agents for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in furnishing supplies, and besides their car 
manufacturing do a large business in work and cast- 
ings for outside parties. Their business annually ex- 
ceeds a million of dollars in these works. 

THE LOYALHANNA PAPER-MILLS 

were established in 1865 by Bierer, Watt & Co., who 
erected the main building. They subsequently sold 
to G. S. Christy & Co., who, in the fall of 1871, sold 
out to Metzgar Brothers A Co., who, in 1870, were 
merged into the firm of James Peters & Co., the pres- 
ent owners. The firm consists of James Peters, M. 
J. and Edward Metzgar. The mill burned in Oc- 
tober, 1879, and in January following the new one 
was erected. The former was a frame and the latter 
a brick structure. The main building is one hundred 
and sixteen and one-half by thirty feet, the next 
building fifty-five by thirty (the pulp-room), and the 
finishing-room sixty-five by thirty-two. Some forty 
hands are employed. It makes roofing, manilla, and 
wrapping papers. Its markets are principally Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, and 
with a house in the latter it has for 1882 a contract 
for two million three hundred thousand pounds of 
paper. It makes daily fourteen thousand pounds of 
paper, and runs three hundred days in the year. 
Four-fifths of its material used are rags, and the 
balance straw and rope. It uses daily sixteen thou- 
sand pounds of rags, purchased from Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia chiefly. It 
takes three hundred and fifty bushels of coal daily to 
run the mills. It has a large paper stock and ware- 
house in Pittsburgh, and are now erecting one near 
their mills here, ninety by fifty feet. It has in its 
mills two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of ma- 
chinery, four boilers twenty-eight feet long and forty 
inches in diameter. Their works cover two and 
three-fourths acres, with five thousand square feet of 
ground just opposite, and are located on Ligonier, 
between Spruce and Oak Streets. 

THE PREMIUM FLOUBING-MILL 

is the property of Samuel Walthour, and is on the 
corner of Railroad and Jefferson Streets. It is forty- 
five by fifty feet, four stories high, has three run of 
burrs, and all its machinery is complete and in good 
running order. Its ground embraces two lots of one 
hundred feet square, is situated in the heart of the 
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town, fronting the Pennsylvania Railroad, with tiding 
running put the door. The engine power is sufficient 
to ran three run of burn and machinery. An excel- 
lent bored well yields all the water necessary to run 
the boilers, even in the dryest seasons of the year. 

THE PLAHIHG-MILLS 

are two, both very large, and owned by Col. George 
Anderson and O'Brien & Toner. 

ORDERS AND 80CIBTIB8. 
LOTALHAVNA LODGE. No. 267, W. AND A. M., 

was constituted Sept 19, 1868, with the following 
charter members and officers : W. M., John W. Coul- 
ter; 0. W., Martin Runyen; J. W., Jesse A. Cun- 
ningham ; S. D., W. O. Hugart ; J. D., Samuel Elder ; 
Sec., D. Zimmerman. 

The Past Masters of this lodge are : 1854, John W. 
Coulter ; 1855, Jesse A. Cunningham ; 1856-58 and 1862, 
Jesse Chambers ; 1859, J. R. McAfee ; 1860, David Mc- 
Culloch ; 1861, J. J. Bierer ; 1868, James White ; 1864, 

D. C. George; 1865 and 1869, W. H. Watt; 1866, 
Sebastian Bear; 1867, John Oursler; 1868, Joseph 
Chambers; 1870, John G. Lowry; 1871, S. R. Rut- 
ledge ; 1872, D. W. McConaughy ; 1874, D. P. Harr ; 
1875, Jacob fl. Oursler ; 1876, George L. Miller; 1877, 

E. H. Fiscus; 1878, A. G. Chambers; 1879, J. D. 
Evans ; 1880, D. W. McConaughy ; 1881, Jesse Cham- 
bers. 

The officers for 1882 are : W. M., J. D. Evans ; 
S. W., D. E. Welsh ; J. W., George B. Anderson ; 
S. D., J. C. Blair ; J. D., B. McCloy ; Sec., Sebastian 
Bear; Tress., J. L. Chambers. It has fifty-eight 
members, and meets the first Monday e£ each month. 

LATIOBE LODGE, No. Ml, 1. 0. 0. F„ 

was chartered May 22, 1858, with the following offi- 
cers: N. G., C. F. Beam; V. G., William Pollick; 
Sec., I. M. Keefers; Tress., George Bennett The 
officers in 1882 are : N. G., G. C. Kissel 1 ; V. G., 
Charles L. Mitchell; Sec, B. F. Geiger; Tress., I. 
D. Pores ; Janitor, George Yingling. It meets every 
Saturday evening. 

8HALLUM ENCAMPMENT, No. 141, I. 0. 0. F, 

was chartered March 24, 1866. Its first officers were : 
C. P., i: D. Pores; H. P., I. M. Keefers; S. W., 
Samuel McCutchen; J. W., George C. Anderson; 
Scribe, W. H. Williams; Treas., David M. Bear. In 
1882 the officers are : C. P., John Mickey ; H. P., 
S. P. Keys; S. W., George Yingling; J. W., John 
W. Yingling; 8cribe, D. J. Saxman. It meets the 
second and fourth Thursday evenings of each month. 

LATBOBE LODGE, Mo. 3SS, BOTAL ARCANUM, 

was chartered May 3, 1880. The charter members 
were A. M. Sloan, James Peters, Henry C. Best, S. 
S. Philips, H. G. Chambers, H. £. Hoke, Rev. J. L. 
Riley; Frederick -Metzgar, D. C. George, T. W. Wei- 
mer, John W. Yingling, J. K. Barr, S. H. Baker, J. 



D. Evans, G. B. Anderson, Reuben Baker, L. A. 
Hoke, George L. Miller, John Thompson, I. D. Pores, 
H. P. Fulton, £. C. Richey, Joseph Nichols, Paul 
A. Gaither, W. H. Afkerman. It meets the second 
and fourth Monday evepings of each month. 

LATBOBE LODGE, No. SO, A. 0. U. W„ 

was chartered Oct. 2, 1871. The first officers were : 
P. W. M., I. M. Keefers ; W. M., I. D. Pores; G. F., 
D. C. George ; O., Reuben Baker ; Rec, John Smith ; 
Fin., R. Mc Williams; Rec., J. L. Chambers; G., D. 
J. Saxman; I. W., Uriah Heacox; O. W., John 
Oursler. 



LATBOBE ASSBM BLT, &• fJS, KNIGHTS OF LABOB, 

wss chartered Feb. 24, 1877, with the following charter 
members' Thomas McKernan, Enoch Davis, Sr., 
Edward Casey, Charles Mitchell, David Mitchell, 
Howard Keyes, George Sutton, Enoch Davis, Jr., 
John S. Sutton, Samuel M. Burns, Bernard Smith, 
John M. Geiger, John Williams, Jacob Smith, 
John Burke, Edward Bell, John Davis, Jr., John 
Flannery. 

It was organised June 19, 1880, and rechartered 
June 80, 1880. 

It meets the first an£ third Friday evenings of each 
month. 

LOTALHANNA LODGE, No. 960, KNIGHTS OF HONOR, 

was chartered Sept 6, 1878. The charter members 
were W. H. Watt, Henry C. Best, Reuben Baker, 
S. H. Baker, W. B. Norris, B. S. Kelly, A. P. Fulton, 
Joseph Nichols, D. C. George, G. B. Whiteman, 
James Peters, Paul H. Gaither, S. P. Keyes, John 
Newcomer, A. C. Keepers, J. J. Bierer, L. A. Hoke, 
C. F. Leachley, A. G. Chambers, George Knhn, 
J. P. Klingensmith, A. M. Sloan, J. B. Hysong, J. F. 
Story, Jacob Fehr, Jesse Chambers, J. C. Campbell, 
J. W. Yingling, J. U. Horrell, Charles B. Fink, 
William C. Coleman, E. Pitcairn. 

It meets the first and third Thursday evenings of 
each month. 

P. A. WILLIAMS POST, No. 4, G. A. B*, 

Its meetings are the second and fourth Friday 
evenings of each month. It was organized in Greens- 
burg April 18, 1874, as Maj. John B. Keenan Post, 
No. 4, and was the first in the county. In April, 
1880. it was removed to Latrobe, and its name changed 
to P. A. Williams. Its first Commander was J. A. 
Ege, and after its removal here the first was Frederick 
Metzgar, succeeded by Dr. J. D. Evans. . Its removal 
was authorized by Chill W. Hazzard, Deputy Com- 
mander of the State. 

The officers for 1882 are : C, Jacob H. Oursler ; S. V. 
C, S. E. Bell ; J. V. C., A. Shumaker; O. D., James 
Peters ; Q.M., Eli Chambers ; Surg., Dr. J. D. Evans; 
Chap., Rev. T. B. Anderson ; Adj., Frederick Metz- 
gar; O. G., Thomas Murphy; Sergt.-Maj., Patrick 
Mansfield : Q.M.-Serg., T. W. Weimer. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The directors of the schools are : President, Fred- 
erick Metsger ; Secretary, A. S. Hamilton ; and John 
Thompson, John S. Hoack, D. P. Barr, H. C. Best 
The teachers are : Prof. George H. Hugus, Room No. 
6; Rollin Goss, Room No. 6; Miss Lixaie Kelly, 
Room No. 4 ; Miss Martha White, Room No. 8 ; 
Charles Wakefield, Room No. 2 ; Miss Mary Mc- 
Kelvy, Room No. 1. 

At a meeting of the Board of School Directors of 
the school district of the borough of Latrobe, Pa., 
held on the 8th day of February, a.d. 1882, the fol- 
lowing proceedings were had, viz. : 

"JteioJe**, That the achool dktrict of th« bonw«fa of Latrob* wiett 
aew ooemssoo*cchool taildiaf ecoonttnf to the general pleas asd epeoJ- 
neettooe prepared sad now la the cere aad oaetody of A. 8. Hamlltoa, 
■aw alary of the board, aad fcr that purpose tbat tko iadobtadnaai of 
said school district ahoald ba lacraaaad ttt£3S.10, which la aa amount 
aot exceeding flra par oaatoai of tha laat preceding eeeassed rsloation 
of tha taxable property of aald dtotriet 

M Bmhnd , That aa such laoraaaa of tadabtadaaai axoaada tha coneti- 
tatlooel limitation of tha powar of tha board, that tha question of rach 
intra**, for tha parpoaa aJbreasid, ahall ba onbailttad to a rota of the 
qaalitad alactora of aald achool dtotriet, to ba hald at tha naoal placa of 
voting In tha aaldbonmgh of L at r oba,on Tuesday, tha 14th day of March, 
aj>. lSftt, batwaaa tha boon daalgnatad by law ; and aa provided bylaw 
tha board aubatit to tha oonaidaration of tha aatd qualified rotors tha fol- 
lowing statement, tI«. : 

"1. Tha aavmat of tha laat a s sessed Talnatlon of proparty, etc, In 
aald district taxable for aobool parpoaaa (lnolading territory annexed 
for achool parpoaaa) la 9*44642.00. 

44 1, That aald achool dtotriet la not now In debt, and that the amoont 
of the extotlng debt of aald borough it S3S00.00. 

M 8. The amoont of the proposed iocreaee of iodebtedoeai to be ln- 
corred in erection of the new achool bulldlog, outbuilding*, and furni- 
ture, according to the general plane and specification*, to $22,332.10. 

M 4. The rate per cent, thereof on the laat aaeeaeed raluatton la .06. 

M Mmhtd, Tbat the preaident and aecretary of the board of achool 
directors of aald dtotriet are hereby authorised and instructed to make 
proclamation and glre cuoh notice aa to required by law of the aatd 



M Mow, therefore, in accordance with the foregoing resolutions, procla- 
mation to hereby made-feat an election will be held at the usual place 
of Toting in the borough of Latrobe, on Tuesday, March 14, aj>. 1882, 
between the hours of eeren o'clock in the morning and asren o'clock 
in the erening, to determloe whether the debt of the aald achool dto- 
triet may be Increased $22,382.10, for the purpose of proTidlng and 
erecting a new common-oohool building, outbuildings, and furniture for 
the same, and the qualified voters on said question shall each rote a 
ticket labeled on the outside * Iocreaee of Debt, 1 and on the inside con- 
tain the words * Debt may be in cr ea sed ; or • Mo Increnee of debt,' aa the 
Toter may choose or desire." 

This was voted affirmatively, and the board is now 
erecting a three-story brick school building with ten 
rooms on the site of the old school-house. 

OTHER BOROUGHS, VILLAGES, Etc. 
MEW ALEXANDRIA BOROUGH. 

By act of Assembly of 10th of April, 1834,— the 
same act by wbich Ligonier borough was incorpor- 
ated, — " the town of New Alexandria or Dennis- 
ton's town, in the county of Westmoreland," was 
erected into a borough, under the name and title of 
the borough of New Alexandria. By the same act 
the officers and their duties and powers were specified, 
and the time and place of election were designated. 
On the second Tuesday of the next May the inhab- 



itants entitled to vote were to meet at the school-house 
in the said borough to elect their first officers. 

Early settlers or inhabitants near New Alexandria : 
£. A. Robinson, George Michel, David McGinley. 
Alexander Denniston laid out the village of New 
Alexandria, giving it his name. Some of his de- 
scendants yet live in the neighborhood. 

LIVEBMOBE BOROUGH. 

The borough of Livermore is situated on the south- 
western side of the Conemangh River, and on the 
line of the Western Pennsylvania Railroad. It was, 
before it was incorporated, a village which sprang 
into existence by reason of the canal, and was laid 
out into lots and streets so early as 1827 by one John 
Livermore, one of the principal engineers on the 
canal. 

John Gallagher was the first burgess, and G. M. 
Behain was the secretary of the first Council. Its 
population by the census of 1880 was one hundred 
and sixty-four. Owing to the local trade it enjoys 
from the surrounding country, its business is, in com- 
parison to its population, decidedly good. It contains 
a hotel, quite a number of stores, a steam grist-mill, 
railroad station and depot, and is a post-office. It 
has a Methodist Episcopal and a Presbyterian Church, 
and is a separate school district. 

A number of the inhabitants residing in Derry 
township, within the limits of now Livermore bor- 
ough, presented a petition to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions at November sessions, 1864, desiring to be 
incorporated, and giving the boundaries and limits 
of the proposed borough. M. R. Banks made affi- 
davit that the petition was signed by a majority of 
the freeholders residing within the limits therein set 
out On the 15th of November it was submitted to 
the grand jury, who duly returned it favorably. On 
Feb. 13, 1865, the court ordered the presentment of 
the grand Jury in this regard to be confirmed, and 
that the prayer of the petitioner should be granted, 
and that part of the township included within the 
limits described, which included the village of Liver- 
more, should he incorporated under the name of the 
"Borough of Livermore;" that the first election 
should be held at the school-house in the borough, 
on the 31st day of March, 1865; that John Hill 
should give notice of the election ; and that Richard 
Freeland should be judge, and James Duncan and 
G. M. Beham, inspectors. 

NEW DEBBY. 

The village of New Derry is one of the old-time 
villages of the township, and like many others it 
might give occasion to the remark that the town was 
finished long ago. So would it have been, was it not 
for the vitality of the country round, and the great 
material wealth that exists there, for ordinarily a 
place so near the railroad, and with such competition 
as was offered by all the novelty and the enterprise 
which draws and attracts people to new places, the 
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place would hive been as a business point much in- 
ferior to what it actually it. 

DSBBT STATIC* 

is situate on the line of the Pen nay 1 ted i a Railroad, 
fifteen miles east of Greensburg, and three west of 
. the Packsaddle Gorge of the Chestnut Ridge, one of 
the wildest, most picturesque, and romantic regions 
traversed by the great highway of Pennsylvania. 
There was no town or settlement here of any import- 
ance until 1862, when the railroad was built, and 
then the first buildings put up were by the railroad 
company. From a railroad point of view it is one of 
the most important stations on the road, for here all 
the freight trains are overhauled, inspected, weighed, 
and made up into trains according to the several 
lines of freight-bearing cars, and started anew on 
their several journeys. The number of these cars 
that are separated and assorted according to lines 
will average eighteen hundred daily, and the impor- 
tance of the station is accordingly manifest. In a few 
words may the operations at this point be described. 

First. The station is located on a straight piece of 
track one and two-thirds miles in length, one-third 
of a mile from the western terminus of this straight 
course, and one and one-third miles from the eastern. 
The grade of the track is down towards the east, but 
light and easy. From the station the distance either 
waj is readily traversed with the eye, so that trains 
by day or night can be seen at any point therein. 

Second. A number of sidings are placed on each 
side of the two main tracks of the road, five on the 
north side and two on the south side, which, with a 
third on the south for depositing freight at Deny, 
make ten tracks, which are all connected with 
switches so that cars can readily be transferred from 
one to another. This shifting is done with eastward- 
bound trains without a locomotive, taking advantage 
of the down grade in that direction ; but with west- 
ward-bound trains an engine is required. 

Third. A corps of officers and employes well organ- 
ized, and each efficient in his particular duty by long 
experience with a proper regard for the responsibility 
of his position. This corps comprises a train-master, 
dispatchers, weigh-masters, telegraph operators, car- 
inspectors, and machinists, the duties of which may 
be briefly stated. 

The train-master has charge of the trains between 
Pittsburgh and Altoona.* He is highest in authority 
at the station, and has a general supervision over all 
that takes place in the yard. This important post has 
long been occupied with great satisfaction to the com- 
pany, and consequently credit to himself, by Mr. Ed- 
ward Pitcairn, a gentleman of extensive railroad ex- 
perience, prompt, exact, and trustworthy at all times. 

The dispatchers are two in number; they have 
control of the care from the time they arrive in the 
yard until they leave, make them up into trains, regu- 
late their movements, supply cars wherever needed 



between Pittsburgh and Altoona, keep records of 
locomotives* conductors,' engineers, care, number of 
them, and whether loaded or empty, etc., which records 
are daily transmitted in duplicate to the superinten- 
dents at Pittsburgh and AJtoona. Every twenty four 
hours on an average they handle, to use the phrase of 
the road, as many as eighteen hundred care, at least 
six hundred more than are handled at the yard in 
Pittsburgh. A stranger can scarcely understand how 
all this is done without confusion and innumerable 
accidents, but with the experience of years, under the 
guidance of the two gentlemen above named, every- 
thing runs as smoothly as clock-work, and accidents 
never happen except for causes beyond their control. 

The weigh-masters, as their name indicates, weigh 
and keep records of the weight of locomotives, com- 
pany and individual care, loaded and empty, stock, 
coal, grain, etc. Practice has made these gentlemen 
very quick and accurate in their particular business, 
and it is one of the most interesting features of a visit 
to their office to see them weigh a car as it passes over 
the scales in one or two seconds. 

The telegraph operators are two in number. It is 
their duty to keep a full register of the arrival and 
departure of all trains east and west, to deliver orders 
to trainmen, to transmit reports of the dispatchers to 
the superintendents, and such other messages as are 
daily required in the management of such a stupend- 
ous business road as the Pennsylvania Central. To 
accomplish this great work they are provided with 
what is considered the most complete and convenient 
telegraphic apartment on the line of the road, — a 
spacious room on the second floor of the station build- 
ing, with windows on three sides, so that the whole 
yard can be surveyed at a glance and the relative 
situation .of all trains observed by day and night, the 
headlights of the locomotives and the colored lanterns 
attached to the trains and carried by trainmen being 
discernible even in the moonlight for the distance of a 
mile or more. The office is furnished with four Penn- 
sylvania Railroad lines and four Western Union lines, 
and also with signals, etc., as well as provided with 
speaking-tubes and transmitting-waitere, connecting 
it with other offices in the building. 

The car-inspectors, of whom there are at present 
six, examine carefully the care as they arrive, test the 
wheels, etc., and report their condition to the dis- 
patchers. If any need repairing, they are turned over 
to the machinists, who, besides the gang and other 
laboring men employed generally on the road, will 
conclude this list. If the repairs to be made are slight 
the cars are not removed to a special siding ; other- 
wise they are separated from their trains, shifted to a 
secure place, where they may be put in order with 
greater convenience. It is expected that in a short 
time repair-shops will be erected at Deny, but at 
present all work is done in the open yard. 

Besides these special features of Deny Station, 
I there is another of interest and importance to be al- 
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laded to at least. This it a complete wrecking outfit, 
consisting of locomotives and cars, supplied with hy- 
draulic hoists, ropes, wrenches, portable telegraph 
apparatus, etc, which can be forwarded to the scene 
of a wreck on a few minutes' notice. 

There is, moreover, an engine-house at Berry with 
room enough for six engines ; but it is expected that 
a new one will soon be erected large enough to hold 
at least thirty locomotives to stable the number that 
is usually here. One and a half miles east, too, there 
is a watering trough for supply locomotives with water 
without stopping. 

Before concluding, one word about the card-mani- 
fest, the key te the nodus operandi of Derry. This is 
a piece of pasteboard about the siie of a playing-card, 
and on it are printed and written figures arid state- 
ments which make it a representative of a particular 
car and its contents. Now every car has one of these 
card-manifests, which the conductor carries in his 
pocket When, accordingly, a train reaches Derry, 
the conductor hands his manifests over to the dis- 
patcher, who from their face can give his orders as to 
the separation of the cars and their making up into 
other trains, as well as if he saw the cars themselves. 
So from the pack of manifests the weigh-master learns 
what cars are to be weighed, etc. 

THE BOEODGH OF DERBY. 

The petition of the inhabitants of Derry Station on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was filed in the proper 
court May 14, 1881, in which they prayed for their 
erection into a borough. The grand jury, at May 
term of the same year, returned the application which 
had been presented to them to the court with the en- 
dorsement that they believed it expedient to grant 
the prayer of the petitioners. On Aug. 27, 1881, ex- 
ceptions were filed to the petition and returned, and 
on Aug. 27, 1881, a remonstrance in support of the 
exceptions was filed. On Oct. 4, 1881, the arguments 
on the merits of the petition and the exceptions were 
heard; and on October the 15th, 1881, the exceptions 
were dismissed, and a decree of incorporation allowed 
to be prepared by the solicitor for petitions. This 
decree was prepared, and on October the 22d, 1881, 
the court decreed that " the village in said county of 
Westmoreland, at Derry Station, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, be and the same is hereby erected into a 
borough, and shall henceforth be deemed an incor- 
porated borough, and shall be entitled to the several 
rights, privileges, and immunities conferred upon 
boroughs by the several acts of Assembly." It fur- 
ther decreed that the name of the borough should be 
"the borough of Derry," and that the boundaries.of 
the same should be the same boundaries fixed in the 
petition; that the first election for borough officers 
should take place on Tuesday, the 8th day of Novem- 
ber, 1881, and that the place of holding the election 
should be at school-house No. 28, in Derry township. 
Henry Neely was appointed judge, and Alexander 



Wynn and Manasses Sweeney were appointed inspec- 
tors. It also decreed that after the expiration of that 
current school year the borough should be a separate 
school district, and that after the election of officers 
after the first election, the said borough should be a 
separate election district. 

The first store was opened 1858, by Hiram Yealy. 
On March 16, 1882, H. Braden made an addition to 
the town of fifty lots, fifty by one hundred feet. These 
are part of the old Blackburn farm, and on the north 
side of the railroad. The Derry flouring mill was 
erected in 1877 by Mr. Neely. There are six general 
stores, of which the principal one is that of Cavin & 
Lockland. Mr. A. O. Cavin has been here nine years 
in business. There are three orders, — I. O. O. F., 
No. 942, A. O. U. W., and Royal Arcanum. J. D. 
Neely is postmaster, and the post-office was established 
in 1858. 

INCORPORATION. 
The town was incorporated as a borough in 1882, 
and its officials are : Burgess, J. K. Russell ; Council, 
Emmet Johns, John Huston, Daniel Kist, J. W. 
Toner, J. G. Alexander ; Clerk, George 8. Kinner. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



MATTHEW POTTER McCLANAHAN. 

Hon. Matthew Potter McClanahan is the eldest son 
of Dr. Matthew and Catharine McClanahan, and was 
born in Sewickley, Jan. 2, 1806. He was educated in 
the district schools and New Athens College, Ohio. 
After leaving college he for a short time engaged in 
farming. He then turned his attention to merchan- 
dising, but not being entirely satisfied with the busi- 
ness, he entered upon the study of dentistry with Dr. 
Miller, of West Newton. He was married, -first, to 
Sarah Watson, of his native county, May 22, 1884. 
To them were born seven children, three of whom 
died in infancy. Three of his children are still liv- 
ing, namely, William Elliott, first married to Martha 
Byerly. They had one child, James, who died when 
eighteen years of age. William was again married to 
Hannah Solomon. Susan J., married to Phillip Neth, 
and Clara, unmarried. One son, John, was a soldier 
in the late war, and died in a prison hospital at Rich- 
mond, Nov. 5, 1863. Sarah Watson McClanahan 
died Dec. 21, 1852. Mr. McClanahan was married 
again, Feb. 11, 1869, to Emeline Willett, of Alle- 
gheny County. She still survives him. 

Mr. McClanahan held a number of important town- 
ship offices, and in 1866 was elected associate judge of 
the courts of Westmoreland County. He was re- 
elected in 1871, holding the position for ten years. 
He possessed many of the sterling qualities of the 
Irish race from which he sprang. 

In all positions of life he discharged his duties with 
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Udelity. He was noted for hit piety, hie upright life, 
and hie devotion to the church — the United Presby- 
terian — with which he bad united many yean prior 
to hie death. He died June 8, 1881. Thoee who 
knew him beet speak of him as an earnest Christian 
and useful citizen. He left his family valuable poa- 
sions, the chiefost of which is his " honored name." 



REUBEN BAKER. 

Reuben Baker, of Latrobe, was born in Chester 
County, Pa., Dec. 8, 1887. He is the son of Jacob 
and Lydia (Lamborn) Baker, who were of English 
descent 

He received his elementary education in the com- 
mon schools, and afterwards attended London Grove 
Boarding-School, in his native county, an institution 
under the control of the Society of Friends, of which 
religious sect his father and mother were members. 
When in his seventeenth year he was apprenticed to 
a machinist, Edge T. Cope, with whom he remained 
nearly five years. He then engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, which he followed for ten years. 

Jan. 25, 1865, he married Mary J. Fredd, of Chat- 
ham, Chester Co., Pa. They have four children, 
namely, Elisabeth, Morris H., Anna R. f and Catha- 
rine H. 

In 1869 he located in Latrobe, and became associ- 
ated with his brother, S. H. Baker, as a partner in 
different pursuits. He is the manager of their ex- 
tensive car-works, in which they annually do a busi- 
nesr of more than half a million dollars. Their cars 
are used upon roads in all parts of the country, but 
their trade of late years has been chiefly in the West 
and South. 

Their largest business, however, is their lumber 
trade in the forests of West Virginia, in which they 
yearly employ a million of capital. They are at 
present furnishing most of the railroad ties used by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The other principal industries with which Mr. 
Baker is identified are the Ligonier Valley Railroad, 
of which he was one of the projectors and is a large 
stockholder, and the Citizens' Banking Company, of 
Latrobe, which was organised in 1873. He and his 
brother, in connection with Pittsburgh capitalists, 
organized the Loyalhanna Coal and Coke Company, 
but have severed their connection with that. His 
possessions, aside from his business, are chiefly lands. 
He had no pecuniary start, and his success in business 
is due largely to his energy, tact, and good sense. He 
is modest and unassuming in manner, and has the 
confidence and respect of all with whom he comes in 
contact. He is a liberal contributor to all worthy 
causes, and has added largely to the wealth of the 
community in which he resides. He is a useful citi- 
zen, a gentleman of real worth, and richly deserves 
the admiration with which his friends delight to 
speak of him. 



JOHN RANDOLPH McGONIGAL. 

Hon. John Randolph McGonigal, long a prominent 
man in Westmoreland County, was born near Con- 
gruity Church, Dec. 5,' 1812. His father was Thomas 
McGonigal, a native of Ireland, who emigrated to 
America, and married Nancy Craig. His mother 
dying when he was quite young, John was placed in 
charge of a maternal aunt, with whom he remained 
until about four years of age. He was then intrusted 
to the care of Mrs. John Tittle, with whom he re- 
mained until twelve years of age, when he was ap- 
prenticed to a Mr. Blythe to learn the trade of chair- 
making. Not liking his trade he had resolved to 
act on the advice and "go West," when he was 
offered the position of clerk in the store of Mr. Joseph 
Coulter, of Youngstown. This he accepted, and re- 
mained a sufficient time to learn the business thor- 
oughly. He continued in the merchandising business 
in different parts of the county until about 1871, 
when having by his untiring industry and unswerving 
honesty acquired a competency, and being somewhat 
afflicted physically, he spent the remaining years of 
his life in retirement in the town of Latrobe, Pa. 
Sept. 10, 1850, he married Ellen Sibbet Vance, 
yonngest daughter of John Vance, Esq., of Mount 
Pleasant, Westmoreland Co. They had two children, 
—James C, who was born Sept. 8, 1852, and died June) 
20, 1860, and Charles Howard, who was born Sept 
24, 1856, and died June 17, 1860. 

Mr. McGonigal always took an active part in poli- 
tics. He was a stanch Republican, and served two 
terms as one of the representatives from this district 
(then composed of the counties of Armstrong and 
Westmoreland) in the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
He was first elected in 1859, and re-elected the follow- 
ing year. 

John R. McGonigal was an honest and upright 
man from principle. Under all circumstances he en- 
joyed the confidence and respect of those who knew 
him, and was always amiable in disposition and gen- 
tlemanly in his manner. His sincerity and genial 
ways won for him many Warm friends. He was an 
active promoter of morality in the communities in 
which he lived. He was an exemplar of the lovely 
traits of Christianity. He was a prominent officer in 
the Sunday-school for many years, and was always 
interested in whatever tended to promote his Master's 
cause. Although his last illness was protracted he 
bore his affliction with Christian fortitude, under the 
lively hope that the end of life here would be to him 
but the beginning of infinite happiness. He died 
Feb. 15, 1881, and his remains were interred in Unity 
cemetery. He was ministered unto during his last 
illness by his devoted wife, who mourns not as they 
who have no hope. 
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WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 

The Chamben family has long been prominent in 
Westmoreland County. The first of the name to set- 
tle here was one John Chambers, who was born in 
York, Pa. He was of Scotch-Irish descent, and set- 
tled at Pleasant Unity, Westmoreland Co., in 1798. 
Here he built a mill and engaged in the manufacture 
of woolen goods. He married Leah Hartzell, of his 
native town. They had seven children, all of whom 
(except Joseph who was a Presbyterian minister, and 
resided and died at Wooster, Ohio) spent their lives in 
Westmoreland County. The children were as fol- 
lows: William, John, Elizabeth, George, Joseph, 
Daniel, and Mary. 

The subject of this sketch, William Chambers, was 
the eldest of the family, and was born in York, Pa., a 
short time before his father's removal. He worked 
in his father's mill learning the trade of carding and 
finishing cloth. He followed his trade until 1887, 
when he engaged in farming, which he followed for 
two years. He then purchased what is known as 
Findley's Flouring- Mill, on the Loyalhanna. Here 
the remainder of his life was spent 

He married Elisabeth Leasure, second daughter of 
Daniel and Elizabeth Ryan Leasure, of Sewickley, 
Westmoreland Co. Elizabeth Ryan Leasure's father, 
Daniel, was the youngest, son of Abraham Leasure, 
a native of Germany. His ancestors were natives of 
Navarre, and fled during the persecution of the Hugue- 
nots to a province on the Rhine in Germany. Here 
Abraham was born in 1786, and marriod a French 
wife. They emigrated ty> the colony of Pennsylva- 
nia, and settled near Chambersburg, some yean pre- 
vious to the war of Independence. He afterwards 
settled on the "old Virginia road/' leading from 
Baltimore to Fort Pitt. During the war of Indepen- 
dence he removed to the valley of the Kiskiminetas, 
where he was engaged as an Indian scout. When 
there were no Indians to encounter, he kept a train 
of pack-horses carrying merchandise from the Cone- 
cocheague to the Allegheny and its tributaries. 

After the close of the war he removed with his 
family to a farm near the present site of Pleasant 
Unity, where he located a large tract of land for 
which he obtained a deed from the heirs of Penn. 
It was then known as " Manor Land," now the David 
Polling farm, the "garden spot 19 of Westmoreland 
County. Here he remained till his death in 1805. 
His wife survived him fifteen years. They were 
both buried in the old family burial-ground upon 
the old. homestead. 

Daniel Leasure was the youngest son of Abraham 
Leasure. He lived upon a part of the tract located 
by his father, what is now known as the Andrew 
Giffin farm. He was born in 1767. Before he was 
of age he was made captain of a company, and con- 
tinued in that position until fifty years of age. He 
served as captaiu of a company in the Indian war of 
1790. He enlisted and reported for service at Pitts- 
89 



burgh as a lieutenant. in a light-horse company in 
1812, but was discharged. 

He married Elizabeth Ryan, of French-Irish de- 
scent, and raised a family of seven children, namely, 
Mary, Abraham, George, John, William, Elizabeth, 
and Jesse. 

Elizabeth was in Hannastown Fort at the time it 
was burned, and fled with the garrison to Leasure's 
Fort on the Pollins' farm. 

The original spelling of the name, as obtained from 
some very old foreign authorities, is Le Sueur. How- 
ever spelled, it has always been respectable. 

William and Elizabeth Leasure Chambers had five 
children, all of whom are living in or near Latrobe. 
They are John L., married to Eliza Glessner ; Daniel 
L., married to Mary Smith ; Jesse, married to Kezzia 
Geiger; Eliza, married to John Beatty ; and Eli, mar- 
ried to Lydia Harvey. 

William Chambers was early instructed in the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church, and for many yean 
was a devoted and zealous member of that commun- 
ion. He never held political office, his active life 
being devoted entirely to his own business. By un- 
tiring industry and economy be was able to leave to 
each of his children a good pecuniary start in life, to 
which each of them has added' largely since his de- 
cease. 

He died in 1851, and was buried in Unity Cemetery 
beside his wife, who died in 1840. 



GEORGE BRINKER. 



The subject of this sketch, George Brinker, was 
born in Sewickley, Westmoreland County, Pa., June 
22, 1801. He was the youngest son of George and 
Catharine Brinker, and was of Scotch-Irish descent 
His early life was spent upon his father's farm. His 
opportunities for an education were such as the dis- 
trict schools of that period afforded. He was mar- 
ried to Anna Thompson, who was of Scotch descent, 
and a native of Sewickley, November 12, 1822. Their 
children were as follows: Catharine, who married 
James Hill; Robert, who first married Elizabeth 
Mansfield, and after her death married Martha Rob- 
erts; Elizabeth, who married H. Cummings; Cy- 
rus, who married Jennie Hughes; Richard, who 
married Rebecca Griffith ; Malinda and Jeremiah, 
unmarried, and two who died in infancy. 

Mr. Brinker's home was near his birthplace till 
1846, when he moved to a farm now occupied by a 
part of the borough of Latrobe. His entire active 
business life was spent in farming and stock-raising. 
He was noted for his industry and correct business 
habits. By economy and good management he accu- 
mulated enough property to enable him to retire from 
active business, and live at ease during the latter 
years of his life. His life was one of usefulness to 
the communities in which he lived. He left to his 
family valuable possessions, consisting chiefly in 
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lands. He died March 10, 1874, and his remains lie 
buried in Unity cemetery. His wife, Anna, died 
September 18, 1880. 



HON. WILLIAM DONNELLY. 

John Donnelly, a gentleman of fine scholarship 
and culture, emigrated from County Armagh, Ireland, 
in 1708, and settled in York County, Pa. He remained 
here but a short time, and then removed to Berlin, 
Somerset Co., Pa., where he married Margaret Atchi- 
son. They remained in Somerset County until 1816, 
when they removed to a farm in Deny township, 
Westmoreland Co., where they spent the remainder 
of their lives. John died Dec. 29, 1826, and Marga- 
ret died in September, 1868. They had seven chil- 
dren, vie, John, Thomas, Mary, James, Isabella, 
Sarah, and William, who was born Aug. 5, 1817. He 
received his early education in the subscription 
schools of the neighborhood, and afterwards attended 
select schools, in which he studied land surveying 
and kindred sutgecte. 

He learned the carpentry trade, but never followed 
it, and has since been engaged in the various callings 
of school-teaching, boating, farming, salt-making, 
hotel-keeping, oil-producing, and milling. Money 
getting or keeping has not been the sole object in life 
with him, and he has been satisfied with a comfort- 
able living, honestly earned. His private life has 
been one of industry, integrity, and economy. These 
admirable qualities have characterised his public life. 



He has served six years as secretary of the school 
board of Deny township, and the intelligent manner 
in which he has discharged his duties has convinced 
his neighbors that they and the great cause which is 
so dear to them have in Jlon. William Donnelly a 
true friend. He was elected to the State Legislature 
by the Democratic party, and served in the sessions 
of 1877 and 1878. True to the primitive doctrines of 
his party as expounded by Jefferson, and his own 
convictions, his constituents found in him a faithful 
representative, who voted intelligently and for their 
best interests upon every act brought before the body, 
of which he was one of the most honored and useful 
members. The bill " extending the jurisdiction of jus- 
tices of the peace" received his earnest support. He 
introduced two important bills, one, and the first of 
the kind ever introduced in a Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, was "to equalize freight and passenger rates, 
and forbade free passes on railroads." Corporation 
influences were too strong, and it was defeated in 
committee. The other was " to pay county officers a 
salary instead of the fees then charged, etc." It met 
a like fate in committee. Public-spirited, he is ever 
ready to favor with voice and pen whatever his judg- 
ment approves, or oppose what he deems incompati- 
ble with the public weal. 

He was married to Susan, daughter of Daniel H. 
and Mary Barr, of Blairsville, Sept 27, 1853. To 
them were born seven children, viz., Mary G., John 
H., Margaret I., William A., Pauline F., Daniel B., 
and Hugh J. 



WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 



ORGANIZATION, Etc. 
Washington Township was legally organized in 
1789. The erection resulted from the following peti- 
tion: 

44 Upon the petition of Sundry of the inhabitants of Salem township 
to the court, praying that a dlTision of the said township might be made 
by their worships In such manner as they should Judge most convenient 
and proper, as the extent of the said township is at present so great as 
to pot it ont of the power of a constable to do his duty therein. And the 
distance Is too great to attend elections from the extremities of the town- 
ship, as In some measure to deprive them from attending the same." 

The above petition was read and continued at a 
prior meeting of the court, for the minutes read : 

M Petition read and continued, and now at the July session, 1789. The 
court, considering the large extent of Salem township, order that that 
part of said township, beginning at the lipe between Salem and Frank- 
lin townships ; thence by an easterly course to the head of a branch of 
Beaver Bun that runs through the lands of William Hall and Joseph 
Thorn; thence down said branch to where It empties Into the main 



branch ; thence an easterly course to where It strikes the Kisklminetae 
or Loyalhanna,— which said division or boundary Is to be hereafter 
known by the name of Washington township." 

The only villages iu this township are North Wash- 
ington and Oakland Cross-Roads. The principal 
stream is Beaver Run, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the township ; Pike and Poke Runs are 
streams of minor importance, although of vast benefit 
to the farms through which they pass. In the centre, as 
also in the southern part, extensive veins of coal exist. 
These are largely developed, but in the other por- 
tions of the township there is coal, but it is not mined 
to a very great extent. The principal industry is 
agriculture, and the prosperous and tidy aspect of the 
farms and residences attests to the attention paid by 
their thrifty owners. Its inhabitants number some 
of the best families of the .county, and the appear- 
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Ance of the township shows its wide-spread prosperity. 
It was named in honor of President Washington. 

PIONEERS. 

Among the early settlers were the Walters, Sloans, 
McKowns, Kerns, Branthoovers, McKillips, Cham- 
bers, Hills, Bnghs, Oalhouns, Steels, Georges, Bairs, 
Yockeys, Thompsons, Brineys, McQailkins, Mc- 
Qasids, Halls, and McOutheons. 

SCHOOLS. 
The first school was organized in 1808, on the farm 
now owned by Daniel Hilty. It was taught by an 
Irishman named Timothy Collins. The house was 
built of logs, lighted by strips of greased paper pasted 
on the crevices between the logs, and heated by an 
old-fashioned fireplace. These were the days when 
corporal punishment was administered with a ven- 
geance. About the same time Charles Foster kept a 
school in an old deserted log building on the farm 
now owned by Joseph Neely. Not long after this 
Joseph Muffly taught several sessions in the town- 
ship. His teaching was an improvement on the age 
in which he taught. The township adopted the free- 
school system about 1836, at a sharply-contested elec- 
tion. Among the first directors were Alexander 
Thompson, John Beed, and Adam Bowman. The 
first teachers were John McCormick, John Duff, S. 
McCormick, and others. The first examiner was 
John Craig, who had also been a teacher, and was 
followed by several others up to the time of the 
county superintendency. In the fall of 1853, a 
teachers' institute was organized by the teachers at 
their own expense, which is said to have been among 
the first district institutes ever held in the State. 
Among the teachers were W. H*. Townsend, J. H. 
Gill, A. J. Thompson, and S. G. Thompson. 

POKE RUN PRB8BYTBRIAN CHURCH AND CEME- 
TERY. 

In 1783 or 1784, Joneph Thorn, William Hill, John 
Hamilton, James Paul, David Carnahan, and others 
applied to the Presbytery to have preaching at Poke 
Bun, the name of the stream running along past the 
base of the hill on which this ancient church now 
stands. Its site was then thickly covered with poke, 
and the first house erected there stood not far from a 
spring in John Miller's field, and was part of the 
time used for a school-house, in which the two first 
teachers were Messrs. Findley and Critchalow. In 
1789 the Poke Run congregation erected a large log 
church edifice seventy by thirty feet, on the same 
site where the present brick building stands, and 
applied to the Presbytery for preaching. On Sept. 
22, 1790, Rev. Samuel Porter was installed as its 
pastor. He was ordained with Rev. John McPherrin 
on James McKee's farm in Congruity. Poke Run 
was then a frontier settlement exposed to the incur- 
sions of the Indians, who frequently committed ter- 
rible depredations in that vieinity and on the other 



side of the Allegheny .River. Drtring the few first 
years of his pastorate some of his congregation 
were obliged to carry their rifles with them to the 
house of worship. His pastoral relations continued 
until April 11, 1798, when he resigned so as to devote 
his entire time to the Congruity congregation, which 
with Poke Run had before been his charge. There 
was then no regular preaching until 1799 or 1800, 
when Rev. Francis Laird came over the mountains 
from the East, and began preaching to Poke Run 
and Plum Creek congregations united. He was 
installed as pastor in Conrad Lud wig's meadow, 
June 22, 1800, that being a middle position between 
the two congregations. This was in 1800. He was 
pastor for twenty-nine years and six months, and 
then accepted a call from the church at Murrys- 
ville. The next two years there was supply preach- 
ing by Revs. Alexander and Martin, — the latter a 
Welshman, who turned out to be an impostor and 
deceived the church officers, — William McGeary, 
Samuel Hill, Alexander Thompson, John Townsend, 
Joseph Young, and James Christy, members of ses- 
sion. This was in June, 1831. 

In 1833 (May 1) Rev. James Campbell, of Arm- 
strong County, was installed as pastor and continued 
until he resigned April 1, 1834, when Rev. David 
Kirkpatrick began stated supply preaching to this 
congregation and the one at Elder's Ridge. May % 
1838, he was installed as pastor, and commenced his 
regular ministrations, and preached in the old log 
church and in the woods near John Miller's until the 
brick edifice was built and finished in 1836, when the 
church called him for the whole of his time at a salary 
of six hundred dollars per year. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
continued as pastor near until his death, Jan. 5, 
1869 (having resigned June 23, 1868), a period of 
thirty years. 1 In 1812, the members of the session 
were John Hamilton, James Paul, William Hill, John 
Given, Joseph Thorn, Samuel Paul, and William 
Guthrie. After them were John Townsend, Samuel 
Hill, James Christy, Alexander Thompson, William 
McGeary, and Joseph Young ; then followed Alexan- 
der Cowan, Obadiah McCowan, Andrew McCutheon, 
William Stewart, and Robert McQuilkin, after whom 
were John Ralston, James Thompson, James Sloan, 



» The Rot. David Kirkpatrick, D.D., died at his residence at Oakland, 
Westmoreland County, ou Wednesday the 6th of January, 1869. He 
was one of the leading divines connected with the Presbyterian denom- 
ination, was a remarkably fine scholar and theologian. He was born 
in Ireland, and was a graduate of the University of Belfast. For some 
years he occupied the position of principal of the academy at Milton, 
Pa., an institution which numbers among its graduates such men as 
Ex-Governor Curtiti, Rev. D. X. Junkln, D.D., Rev. G. Marshall, D.D., 
and many others who have become prominent For many years subse- 
quent he was pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Poke San, in this 
county, one of the largest congregations in Western Pennsylvania, and 
during his pastorate won the love and esteem not only of the members 
of his own charge but of all with whom he became associated. He had 
reached the advanced age of seventy -four years, and although his dea th 
was not entirely unexpected, it will cause sincere regret among his 
numerous friends and acquaintances. He was the lather of Judge John 
M. Kirkpatrick and William II. Kiikpatrick, Isq., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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William McQuilkln, John Dickey, and Henry Weis- 
ter. When Mr. Eirkpatrick was installed in 1885, 
they were Samnel Hill, John Townsend, Alexander 
Thompson, William McGeary, James Christy, Jo- 
seph Young, and William Guthrie. In 1875 they 
were Henry Rose and James Paul. Rev. Henry 
Bain, from Ohio, succeeded Mr. Eirkpatrick in 1869, 
and is the present learned and popular pastor. Under 
bis pastorate the congregation has largely increased 
in membership, and through earnest labors a new 
church edifice, built of brick and in modern style, 
was erected and dedicated in 1881. This church re- 
ceived Rev. John McMillan as its first supply Oct. 
18, 1785, under the designation " Head of Turtle 
Creek ;" and April 9, 1780, Rev. James Power, under 
the name of " Poke Run." When Mr. Porter, the 
first pastor, came with his family, he encamped by a 
large fallen tree, set up two forks twelve feet from 
it, laid a pole between them, and others as rafters 
from it to the log, from which he stripped bark 
enough to cover it, as a shed under which to. sleep 
and study, while the part outside of the post was a 
durable back-log for their fire; and thus they lived 
until a house could be erected. The present pastor, 
Rev. Henry Bain, having graduated at the Western 
Theological Seminary in April, 1869, was called 
immediately to Poke Run, and on the first Sab- 
bath in May began to preach here, and was or- 
dained and installed June 22d of that year. Rev. T. 
R. Ewing preached at this installation, Dr. McFarren 
presided and made the ordaining prayer, A. Torrance 
charged the pastor, and J. A. Marshall the people. 
Though of good Seceder and Associate Reform stock, 
he joined the Presbyterian Church at a great revival at 
Hayaville, Ohio. He has entirely remodeled the style 
of worship at Poke Run. The use of tokens, table- 
seats, and the Scotch version of psalms, all in vogue 
when he came, has given away to the usages of sur- j 
rounding Presbyterian Churches. The right-hand I 
elders of Rev. Eirkpatrick in his long pastorate were i 
Hon. Samuel Hill, Joseph Thompson, and John t 
Townsend, Sr. This church is by far the most wealthy, I 
harmonious, and unchanging of all the country i 
churches in the Blairsville Presbytery, and was made j 
such by the labors and prayers of two stated supplies i 
and five pastors during a period of ninety-seven j 
years. It has produced from its congregation one | 
able and eloquent minister, Rev. Daniel W. Town- | 

send. I 

i 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. ! 

This church was erected at Oakland Cross-Roads j 
in 1875, and dedicated in the fall. When built there j 
were but few Methodists in the neighborhood. It is a 
neat frame structure, and was erected mainly through 
the means and exertions of James Mehaffey, aided by 
Moses Miller and his two sons, James and John, and 
John Walter. It belongs to the Sardis Circuit, and 
the present pastor is Rev. W. S. Cummings. 



PINE RUN REFORMED CHURCH. 
This congregation, near North Washington, was 
organized conditionally April, 1861, with twenty- 
seven members. These members belonged previously 
to the St. James congregation, near Salina, but the 
distance being too great to attend divine worship 
regularly at that church, they were dismissed for the 
purpose of forming a new congregation. The names 
of those thus dismissed were John Yockey, Jacob 
Weister, John Gumbert, Sr., Simon Kunkle, Libby 
Kunkle, William W. Weister, Elisabeth Weister, Ja- 
cob H! Yockey, Dorcas Yockey, Conrad Beighley, 
Catharine Beighley, Susanna Gumbert, Daniel Gum- 
bert, Christiana Gumbert, Leah Kunkle, Elisabeth 
Muffley, Samuel Fry, Margaret Fry, Joseph Knap- 
penberger, Anna Knappenberger, Jacob Waugaman, 
Mary Waugaman, John Waugaman, Mary Lauffer, 
Franklin Kunkle, Israel Muffley, and Susanna Auk. 
The congregation was attached to the Salem charge, 
of which Rev. R. P. Thomas was then pastor, and 
consequently he continued to minister to this people, 
as he had done while they yet belonged to the St. 
James congregation, which was also a part of the 
Salem charge. Services were held every other Lord's 
day, in the afternoon, at the " Yockey school-house." 
John Yockey generously donated one acre of ground 
as a site for a church and graveyard ; a subscription 
was taken, and a building committee appointed to 
carry out the project of erecting a church. This 
committee consisted of Conrad Beighley, Daniel 
Gumbert, and Elder John Yockey. The corner- 
stone of the proposed edifice wan laid June 5, 1862, 
the pastor being assisted in the ceremonies by Rev. 
C. C. Russell. The same day John Yockey and Ja- 
cob Weister were elected elders, and Simon Kunkle 
and Jacob H. Yockey deacons. The building was 
dedicated August 30th following with dedicatory ser- 
mon by Rev. G. B. Russell, of Pittsburgh. The next 
day eleven new members were added to the congrega- 
tion,— nine by the rite of confirmation, and two by 
renewal of profession. Those entering into the con- 
gregation at first contributed towards building the 
church as follows: John Yockey, one acre of land 
and $100; John Gumbert, Sr., $100 ; Simon Kunkle, 
Leah Kunkle, Jacob Weister, William W. Weister, 
Conrad Beighley, J. H. Yockey, Daniel Gumbert, 
each $50 ; Israel Muffley, $26 ; Susanna Gumbert, 
$10; Joseph Knappenberger and John Waugaman, 
each $5. The balance to pay the contractor was con- 
tributed by persons who became members afterwards, 
and by persons in the neighborhood who were friendly 
to the enterprise. Rev. R. P. Thomas continued the 
pastor until the spring of 1863, and added fifteen 
members during his pastorate of two years. His suc- 
cessor was Rev. Thomas J. Barklay, in April, 1863, 
who remained in charge to the end of 1866, when the 
St. James and Pine Run congregations were consti- 
tuted a new charge, called the St. James. During 
his ministry nineteen were added to the communi- 
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cant and twelve to the baptised membership. He 
organised a Sunday-school May 8, 1864, of which 
Gyrus Kunkle was elected superintendent, William 
Weister assistant, J. D. Louffer secretary, and John 
Tockey secretary and treasurer. It increased until it 
numbered sixty-six teachers and scholars. Rev. T. 
F. Stauffer succeeded him in 1867, and was the first 
pastor of the St. James charge proper. From this 
time on Pine Bun congregation received half of the 
pastor's time, which gave it new life and prosperity. 
He resigned September, 1871, to accept of a call to 
the Wilkinsburg Mission, Allegheny County. 

During his pastorate fifty-nine full members were 
enrolled upon the church-book, and eighty-four chil- 
dren baptised. He changed the services from the 
afternoon to the forenoon of Sundays, which revived 
the Sunday-school, for which he secured a good new 
library. His successor was Eev. J. B. Welty, who 
began his labors in September, 1875, but only re- 
mained one year, having decided to engage in mission- 
work in Iowa. He added fourteen members by con- 
firmation and certificate. Bev. John Grant, and then 
Bev. John McOonnell, each served the congregation 
as supply for a period of six months. The latter re- 
ceived one by confirmation and three children by 
baptism. In June, 1875, this congregation was 
stricken off from St. James' charge and erected into 
a charge by itself. In July following Bev. Henry 
Bair became the pastor of this new charge. In 1877 
this charge numbered one hundred and six confirmed 
and eighty-seven baptized members, owned a substan- 
tial church edifice, and was free from debt. Its offi- 
cials then were : Elders, John Yockey, Daniel Lauffer, 
John Oumbert, Sr. ; deacons, Simon Kunkle, P. K. 
Gumbert, Asa Blose; trustees, John Yockey and 
Simon Kunkle; chorister, J. D. Lauffer. The Sun- 
day-school then had upon its roll twelve teachers and 
eighty-five scholars : Its officers were : Superinten- 
dent, Frederick Wigle; secretary, Jacob H. Yockey ; 
librarian, P. K. Gumbert; treasurer, John Gumbert, 
Sr.; choristers, A. B. Hill and J. D. Lauffer. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



JAMBS SLOAN. 



Among the original and good people of this county 
may be classed the Sloan family, to which Mr. James 



Sloan belongs. The old stock came from Scotland 
and Ireland, and settled in what is now Franklin 
County, near the Maryland line. 

The great-grandmother was captured by the Indians 
and taken to the Indian village of Eittanning. She 
was kept a prisoner for two years and a half. When 
on a hunting expedition with the Indians one even- 
ing the party came upon a trail ; one of the number 
asked where that trail led to, when one of the Indians 
said it led to a white settlement,-— Fort Wyoming. 
This was the first chance during these many months 
to escape. During the night this white woman left 
the hunting-camp and took the path through the 
dense woods to the white settlement. She traveled 
for three nights, hiding herself during the daytime ; 
after great suffering she at last reached Fort Wyom- 
ing, and returned to her home. The grandfather, 
Robert Sloan, was born and lived in Franklin County, 
dying at the age of seventy-eight 

The father of James Sloan, John, came with his 
wife, Elizabeth, to Westmoreland County in the fall 
of 1797, and settled in Salem township, on land owned 
now by ex-Superintendent H. M. Jones. John Sloan 
and Elizabeth Steel were married in 1795 or 1796. 
The land through the southern part of the county 
was owned by one James Campbell, from whom John 
Steel bought a mill and divided with his brother-ifi- 
law, John Sloan. There were three sons and two 
daughters born to John and Elizabeth Sloan, via. : 
Robert, John, James, Mary, and Eliza. 

Robert Sloan, by trade a wheelwright, bachelor, 
died near Clarksburg. 

John S., a farmer, married Jane Christy, lived On 
farm adjoining old homestead ; died 1878. 

Mary, married Charles McLaughlin, lived near La- 
trobe; had four children, three still living. 

Eliza, married to James McKelvy, farmer, near 
Clarksburg, Indiana Co., Pa. ; still living. 

James Sloan, whose portrait is here given, was born 
in Salem township on May 14, 1806; remained on the 
old farm fifty years. Married, June 15, 1827, to Miss 
Margaret Alcorn. Moved in the spring of 1856 to 
the farm he now lives on in Washington township. 
Mr. Sloan has five children living,— John, Eliza, 
William, Nancy, and James. Among his grandchil- 
dren is A. M. Sloan, Esq., of the Greensburg bar. 
Mr. Sloan has filled important positions in the county 
and in thejchurch. He is a clear and steady-headed 
man. 
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ORGANIZATION. 
The exact date of the organization of Franklin 
township, in Westmoreland County, is not fixed by 
satisfactory record evidence. It was erected, however, 
between 1786 and 1788, for at the October sessions of 
1785 there was no such township, and at the October 
session of 1788 it is named, as is also Salem, and its 
constable was in attendance at court 

PIONEER SETTLERS. 

To William Meanor, Robert Hays, Michael Rugh, 
Mr. Finley, John Hill, Mr. Stitt, Matthew Gorden, 
and others belongs* the honor of being the first to 
settle in the township. 

William Meanor bought a claim from an Indian 
for a keg of tobacco and a rifle, and after locating the 
claim by a " tomahawk survey, 1 ' built the first house 
in the township on the farm now owned by John 
Rubright. 

On April 8, 1769, Robert Hays made application 
to the government for land, and in consideration of 
forty-five pounds two shillings and sixpence was 
granted a tract of three hundred and thirty-nine and 
a half acres. He built a house soon after, within a 
few feet of the one now occupied by David Steele, 
which was the second one in the township. These 
cabins or dwellings were built of logs, with puncheon 
floors and wooden (stick) chimneys. The furniture 
consisted of a rude wooden table, split logs for benches, 
a rifle-rack, etc. The early settlers all came from be- 
yond the mountains in the eastern part of the State. 

For a few years these hardy pioneers prospered. 
Other settlers came, and the wilderness was gradually 
being transformed into fertile fields, when the Indians 
became troublesome, and a warfare commenced which 
only ended when the savages were driven from the 
country. In 1778, Michael Rugh and family, con- 
sisting of a wife, son, and daughter, were captured 
by the Indians and taken to their camp near the 
present Oil City, where they spent the winter. They 
were taken the following spring to Canada, where 
they were held for three years. Upon their release 
they were sent to New York City, and from thence 
they made their way back to their home, on the farm 
now owned by John Haymaker. When peace was 
established and the State government formed, Michael 
Rugh was elected to the House of Representatives. 
When his term expired he returned to his farm, where 
he resided until his death in 1820. His son died 
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during his captivity, and his wife in 1809. His daugh- 
ter was married to Jacob Haymaker in 1794, and her 
son, John Haymaker, now lives on the place settled 
by Michael Rugh. 

Robert Hays and his son were also captured by 
the Indians and held for three years. During their 
stay with the Indians the son acquired such a taste 
for the wild life of the woods that he was with diffi- 
culty persuaded to leave them, and after his return to 
the settlements he spent nearly all his time in hunt- 
ing and fishing. After Robert Hays was released he 
returned to his farm, and during another raid by the 
savages he was killed in the doorway of his dwelling. 

In early times, when a man wished to settle on a 
tract of land, he made what was called a "toma- 
hawk survey 11 by going around the tract and blazing 
the trees which would inclose his claim. Possession 
of the tract for twenty-one years would give him a 
color of title. 

Samuel Sword was the first constable elected. The 
first schools were established in 1800, in which read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic were all the 
studies taught. The first grist-mill and store were 
at Murrysville. Among the first saw-mills was one 
built By William Mc Williams, at which in early times 
was sawed nearly all the timber for the surrounding 
meeting-houses. 

In the latter part of the last century Patrick Mc- 
Kinney was an old-fashioned Irish tailor, who peram- 
bulated from house to house, making what was called 
home-made cloth coats for the farmers and their sons. 
He was fond of his cups. About 1805 he went from 
what was called Burbridge's cabins (where he had a 
kind of home with an old man named Boyd) to the 
old still-house. Here he got his coffee-pot filled with 
whiskey and started for his home, about three-fourths 
of a mile distant. On his way he was seen by Wil- 
liam Richey, who was plowing in a field where now 
is Michael Ringer's orchard. Just on the top of the 
hill he sat down on a large rock that lay close to the 
bridle-path that went from Walthour*s block-house 
to Carnahan's block-house, the former a short dis- 
tance southwest of Harrison City, and the latter a 
little north of Perrysville, in Bell township. Here 
McKinney sat down to rest. Here he was found in 
a drunken stupor by George Hall, who was on his 
way home from a blacksmith-shop that stood a little 
way from John Larimer's, and by William Richey, 
who both tried to carry Pat to his home, but ere they 
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reached it his life's spark had fled. He was buried 
in Riddle's graveyard. His cabin stood near a spring 
in what was called Samuel McMahan's walnut patch, 
above Doncaster's old steam-mill. 

In 1807 William McConnel married Susan Mc- 
Henry, wnere John W. Riddle now lives. His grand- 
father had forty or more years before entered a large 
tract of land, on which William erected a log house, 
near where John Steel's cider-press used to be. John 
McConnel, son of William McConnel, who settled in 
this township before the close of the Revolution, mar- 
ried Nancy McKee, and inherited the five-hundred- 
acre tract of his father. 

About 1776 Jonathan, the father of Jacob Hill, 
took up a tract of land near the township line now 
occupied by Geiger, Slocum, Silvis, Steele, Smith, 
and others. In the spring he went over to Philip 
Drum's to make some arrangements and get some 
apple-trees to plant where Lewis Geiger or Adam 
Huffman lives. On his return Jonathan Hill was 
waylaid just on the ridge back of Joseph Lauder's 
and scalped by a band of Indians. He was buried 
near where Drum's Church is. His son, Jacob Hill, 
inherited all his property and erected an old-fash- 
ioned distillery. 

Among the early settlers were the Wilsons, Bor- 
lands, Humes, Bethunes, Riddles, Wallaces, Beemers, 
Ramaleys, Andersons, Walps, Hamiltons, Dices, 
Lairds, Longs, El woods, Fergusons, Hays, Pattersons, 
McCutcheons, Haymakers, Berlins, McCalls, Rughs, 
Slings, Chambers, Snyders, Kuhns, Oglees, Teogers, 
McAlisters, Tallants, Wigles, Dibles, Beacons, Parks, 
and Taylors. 

About 1820 and 1825 the original surveys or large 
farms had mostly passed into the hands of the second 
generation. Four, five, and sometimes six hundred 
acres composed an original farm, but by 1835 they 
were all subdivided among the heirs. 

The most prominent of the early schoolmasters 
was William Masters, a man of small stature, but of 
resolute will and energy. 

Old George Ament used to boast that he could go 
through the township on a good frosty day and tell 
with exactness at every barn whether the thrashing 
was done by the day or by the bushel without inquiry, 
bnt simply by the difference in the stroke of the flail, 
the stroke in the one case being so much quicker and 
more vigorous than in the other. 

The venerable widow of John Reager still lives at 
her old home just north of Sardis Post-office, in the 
northwestern part of the township. She is ninety- 
three years of age, and recollects all the incidents of 
she Indian massacres in the country that happened 
seven or eight years before her birth, as narrated to 
her by those who witnessed or participated in them. 

THE BERLIN FAMILY. 

. In 1794 one of the soldiers who came from Eastern 

Pennsylvania in the army to put down the " Whiskey 



Insurrection" was Jacob Berlin. He got a furlough in 
Pittsburgh to come out to that part of Franklin town- 
ship now included in Penn, to visit his uncle, Jacob 
Berlin, who had settledlhere some twenty years before. 
He so liked the country that in the spring of 1796 he 
returned with his wife, formerly Miss Eve Oarbaugh. 
He finally settled between the Fink and Lauffer 
farms. His children were four daughters and six 
sons, vis. : Polly, married to Henry Smith, Catharine, 
to Jonathan Keithler, Lydia, to Daniel Knappen- 
berger, Sally, to George Detter, John, Frederick, Jo- 
seph, Samuel, Powell, and Ellas, of whom Powell 
removed to Forest County, Frederick to Clarion, and 
John to State of Ohio. Col. Elias Berlin, the youngest 
son, was born in 1803, and married Sarah, daughter 
of George Ament His children were four boys and 
five girls, viz. : Israel, Henry, Joseph, Cornelius Elias, 
Mahals, married to Nicholas King, Maria, Esther, 
married to Joseph Lauffer, Katy Ann, to Isaac Ringer, 
and Seruah, to James Chambers. His brother John 
served in the war of 1812. His farm is on the Pitts- 
burgh and New Alexandria turnpike. He killed sev- 
eral wild-cats, bear, and deer when a boy in this 
township, and picked up many bullets on the battle- 
field of Bouquet, where the Indians were defeated. 

THE BORLAND FAMILY. 
John Borland was born in 1750 in County Antrim* 
Ireland, and came to America the first time about 
1769. He crossed the ocean five times. He returned 1 
to Ireland in 1775, and was prevented by the Ameri- 
can Revolution, then just beginning, from returning 
until 1781, when he brought with him his two broth- 
ers, Samuel and Matthew, the former settling on the 
Manor (now Penn township), and the latter locating 
in Washington County. John came to Franklin 
township in 1790, and entered some five hundred 
acres of land, part of which is the homestead of his 
son, Maj. Thomas Borland, who was there born in 
1805. His neighbors were Charles Wilson (owning 
the lands now possessed by Judge John W. Biddle) 
and David Crookshanks. He married in 1791 Mar- 
garet, daughter of William Carnes, who lived two 
miles out on the Manor. His wife's brother married 
a daughter of Charles Wilson. John Borland had a 
very extensive distillery twenty rods below the pres- 
ent Borland homestead, in the hollow. His children 
were John, William, Rachel (died young), Andrew 
(became a printer and went to Missouri), James 
(owned the place where Cornelius E. Berlin resides), 
Samuel, Thomas, and Margaret (married to William 
McQuaid). Thomas, the only survivor of these chil- 
dren, married in 1847 Jane, daughter of Robert Wil- 
son, of Salem township. John Borland bought his 
land of William Ellison, Jr., in 1790, for ten shillings 
per acre, which had been entered by Ellison at the 
same time that A. M. Boyd entered his tract. John 
Borland, Jr., was in the war of 1812, and served at 
the siege of Fort Meigs under Gen. Harrison. The 
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first school-house in this neighborhood was on the 
Borland farm. It was built in 1799, and in 1812 was 
removed to another part of the farm towards the 
Manor. Samuel Milligan was its teacher for over si x- 
teen years, who received six dollars a year from each 
scholar by subscription. John Borland died in 1830, 
aged eighty years, and his wife, Margaret (Carnes), in 
1861, aged ninety-seven. His sister, who married 
Judge Potts, of Johnstown, died shortly afterwards. 

THE RIDDLE FAMILY. 
John and Robert Riddle, brothers, came from the 
north of Ireland about 1767, and first stopped with 
Charles Wilson, whose wife was their aunt. They 
both served in the Revolution, and Robert died in 
camp. After the close of the war John married Isa- 
bella Gaut, and settled on land where " Burnt Cabin 
8ummit" is, now owned by Thomas McQuaid. He 
died in 1798. His children were John, Robert, and 
Mary, whose first husband was a McMaster, and sec- 
ond John Gordon. Robert, the second child, married 
Mary, daughter of John Williamson, of Salem town- 
ship. His children were Nancy, Susan, Isabella 
(married to John Mock), and Judge John W. Riddle. 
The latter was born in 1812, and married in 1838 to 
Margaret Jack McMahan. In 1864 he was elected a 
representative in the State Legislature, and in 1871 
was chosen for five years one of the associate judges 
of the Common Pleas Court. His father, Robert, 
died in 1868, aged seventy-eight years. 

THE WILSON FAMILY. 
Charles Wilson settled in Westmoreland County 
before the burning of Hannastown. He had five 
hundred acres of land in Franklin township (of which 
the Judge Riddle farm is a part), and four hundred 
acres near Beaver. His four daughters were respec- 
tively married to Samuel McMahan, William Jack, 
Matthew Jack, and James Carnes. 

THE SNYDER FAMILY. 
In the last quarter of the past century Matthias 
Snyder with his wife, Betsey (Kuhns), came from 
Northampton County, and settled in Hempfield town- 
ship, four miles south of Salem. They located on 
the farm where their son Daniel died in 1881. Mat- 
thias died in 1813, and his wife in 1816. Their chil- 
dren were Molly, John, who settled near New Alex- 
andria, where his family is ; Peter, who removed to 
Missouri ; Jacob, Daniel, and Jonathan, living with 
his nephew, Joseph Snyder, near New Alexandria. 
Of these, Jacob Snyder was born March 16, 1797, 
and in 1823 married Mary, daughter of Frederick 
and Christina (Harmon) Marchand. His children 
are Daniel, Lavina, married to Levi Long ; Sarah, 
married to Ebenezer Steel ; Susan, Jonathan, Rev. 
Jacob F., and Matthias. He learned the carpenter's 
trade with Jacob Dry, whom he helped to build the 
frame house in Salem that formerly stood where Mrs. 
John Quilkin'8 present brick residence is. Jacob 



Dry was a noted builder in his day, and erected the 
Union Churches at Manor and Brush Creek. Jacob 
Snyder came in 1831 to Franklin township, and set- 
tled on the farm on which he now resides. He pur- 
chased it from the assignees of the Greensburg Bank 
that had failed. It was a part of an original tract 
entered by John Moore, who willed it to his son 
Isaac. His father, Matthias Snyder, served in the 
Revolution. His son, Rev. Jacob F. Snyder, has 
been a prominent minister in the Reformed Church 
since 1865. He preached a year and a half in Arm- 
strong County, and since then in this, residing in this 
township near his father's residence and the scene of 
his labors. 

THE HUME8 FAMILY. 

John Humes, an early emigrant from north of 
Ireland and a soldier in the Revolutionary war, set- 
tled at its close in this township with James Gibson. 
His land was a tract called "Southampton," con- 
sisting of two hundred and twenty-eight acres and 
one hundred and fifty perches, which had been sur- 
veyed by a warrant dated Aug. 26, 1786, to James 
Gibson, and for which the patent was issued March 
22, 1804. His children were James, John, born 
May 20, 1797 ; Thomas, still living in New Salem ; 
Nancy, married to Moses Clark ; Jane, married to 
Mr. Humes, of Crawford County ; Ann, married to 
John McCall ; and Margaret, married to Isaac Clark, 
of Ohio. John Humes was in the war of 1812, and 
was wounded in the leg. The family has ever been 
members of the Speeders' Church. John married 
for his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of William Park, 
Dec. 27, 1821. She was born Sept. 15, 1802. Their 
children were William P., born Aug. 22, 1826, and 
postmaster at Manor Dale ; James G., born Nov. 24, 
1827 ; John F., born July 10, 1831. His second wife 
was Sarah, daughter of John Watters, born March 
9, 1800, whom he married Feb. 12, 1835. By this 
union were born the following children* Thomas 
McQuilkin, Jan. 19, 1837 ; Mary Jane, Nov. 7, 1838, 
and married to George R. Ramaley ; and Jeremiah, 
who died in infancy. John Humes died May 27, 
1869, and Elizabeth (Park), his first wife, Nov. 10, 
1833. The land settled by John Humes, the emi- 
grant, was some three hundred acres, overrunning 
the original survey, and is nearly all owned now by 
his three grandsons, William P. and James G. Humes 
and George R. Ramaley. 

THE DUFF FAMILY. 
John and Alexander McIIduff were two brothers 
who came from Ireland and settled in this township 
about 1780, on a tract of three hundred and thirty- 
one acres, " with an allowance proportioned to six 
per cent.," in pursuance of a warrant dated Aug. 26, 
1786, which tract was surveyed by John Moore, dep- 
uty surveyor. It was bounded then by the lands of 
William Callan, Peter Hill, Philip Drum, James 
Gibson, and Michael Hoffman (or Joseph Work- 
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man's). This tract it now owned by John, Robert, 
William, and Mary Doff and Ebeneser Steel. The 
name Mcllduff was, after a few yean, changed to 
Duff, John Mcllduff bad two brothers,— Oliver 
and Alexander. Hit children were Alexander, born 
1788, and died in 1864; John, Robert, and Ann, 
married to John Watt. Of these, Alexander mar- 
ried Mary Lusk, who came from Ireland with her 
parents when she was only three years old. By this 
union were born the following children : John, Mary 
(unmarried), Ann, died single, William, Elizabeth, 
married to William Chambers, Alexander (deceased), 
Margaret, married to John Doncaster, and Matilda, 
married to Dr. James 0. Laughrey, of Pittsburgh. 

John Duff and his wife bnilt their cabin and 
cleared a small corn-patch, and the following year, 
when they were walking out one Sunday evening, 
leading their little and oldest boy by the hand, and 
were returning from their walk, they saw a smoke 
arise towards their cabin, when he ran forward, by 
good luck only far enough to get a glimpse, when he 
saw it in flames and surrounded by Indians. Mr. 
Duff, with his wife 'and boy, hid in the thicket all 
night At this invasion of the savages many of their 
neighbors were massacred and Hannastown burned. 
Many of the offspring of the ancestral Duffs have 
been and are still prominent in the professions of 
medicine and divinity, and among the former is Dr. 
J. H. Duff, of Pittsburgh. John Mcllduff (after- 
wards changed to Duff) was the foremost man in 
the Seceders' Church in this region, and gave the lot 
for the old log meeting-house and graveyard from his 
vast estate. 

THE CHAMBERS FAMILY. 
In 1725 five brothers of the name of Chambers, 
emigrants from Ireland, settled on the Susquehanna 
River, in Dauphin (then Lancaster) County. After- 
wards this family removed to the Cumberland Valley, 
where its descendants laid out the town of Chambers- 
burg. One of the line of this family, John Chambers, 
located at the beginning of the century in Washing- 
ton township, where he resided when he married 
Annalena Humes, daughter of John Humes, of this 
township. Their eldest child was William Chambers, 
born near Manor Dale, Feb. 14, 1818. He was mar- 
ried in 1848 to Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander and 
Mary (Lusk) Duff. His children are James Alexan- 
der, John Humes, Mary Elizabeth (deceased), and 
Sarah Jane, married to Washington Hill. He was 
elected in 1879 on the Democratic ticket as one of 
the county jury commissioners, which position he 
still holds. His maternal grandfather, John Humes, 
was once chased by the Indians to the block-house, 
and was so hotly pursued by one of their number that 
he* turned around and struck the savage in the face 
with his hat, which baffled him for a minute or so, and 
thus enabled him to reach the house, only a few rods 
away. Once when out hunting his horses, which had 
got loose and wandered off, he was pursued by the 



Indians, but taking the creek he got home safely, al- 
though the bullets from -the enemy's guns grazed his 
clothing. At one time, when plowing, an Indian dog 
approaehed him, which he killed, and took from it a 
ring fastened to its neck by its master, who was near, 
and soon approached with several of his comrades, 
but jumping on his horses he escaped to the block- 
houses before the savages could get within shot of 

him. 

THE HAYMAKER FAMILY. 

Another prominent and early settled family was 
that of Haymaker. Jacob Haymaker, the noted 
justice of the peace in olden times, was the father of 
John, George, and Michael, who all became wealthy 
farmers and leading men of the township. The 
squire possessed a fine farm, now in possession of 
his son Michael and the heirs of George (lately de- 
ceased). As a magistrate he was peculiar, and his 
manner of dispensing justice was so different from 
the methods of justices of the present day that it is 
worth relating. He had his term of court, or law -day, 
once a week. All suitors appeared on that day, and 
the court being duly opened he announced it as his 
opinion that the best way to proceed was for all par- 
ties to settle amicably and they would feel better af- 
terwards. He would hear no case before every effort 
had been made to settle it, and invariably postponed 
the hearing to facilitate this purpose until after din- 
ner. The dinner was always ample, and both side • 
made to join and dine with him, and if they were ail 
temperate people, a little old rye distilled in the 
neighborhood would be dealt around as an appetizer. 
This good cheer and the squire's good humor and 
urgent advice to settle generally had the desired 
effect, if not before dinner, very soon after, and when 
the only obstacle to the settlement was the squire's 
costs he canceled them. Such practice was not cal- 
culated to enrich the squire. The more of it he had 
the poorer he was likely to get, but the products of 
his farm were large and he enjoyed his way and had 
the respect and esteem of the people. Although of 
German extraction, he sided with the English clasa 
in sentiments and social habits. 

THE NEWLAND (otherwise NBWLAN) FAMILY. 
William Newlan was the founder of the village of 
Newlansburg. He built a mill and owned a good 
farm. He was a quiet, industrious, and strictly 
honest man, who came from the Sewickley Quaker 
settlement. He raised a large family of boys and 
girls, all of whom are the children of his daughter, 
Mrs. Miller, who still holds the old place. Joseph 
Miller, his son-in-law, a highly influential man, spent 
his whole life after his marriage in the same place. 
Rev. 0. H. Miller, ex-State librarian, and now of 
Allegheny City, is one of his sons. 

THE MELLON FAMILY. 
Archibald Mellon, of Parish Keppey, County Ty- 
rone, Ireland, married Elizabeth Armagh, of same 
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place, and in 1816 emigrated with hit family to 
America, and settled in Unity township, of this 
county. His children were Armagh, Andrew, 
Samuel, Thomas, John, Archibald, and William. 
Of these, Andrew married Rebecca Walkup, born in 
Ireland, by whom he had two sons,Vudge Thomas 
and William Mellon, and two daughters, Eleanor 
and Elisabeth. In 1819, Archibald (the emigrant), 
with his son Andrew, and their families, removed to 
Franklin township, where they lived until 1833, 
when they settled in Allegheny County. Archibald 
Mellon, Jr., was born in Ireland in 1796, and came 
with his parents in 1816 to this county, and located 
first in Salem township. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of James Stewart, in 1828,' and has no 
children. He now resides in New Salem borough. 
When Andrew Mellon left the " Grab-tree Farm," in 
Unity township, he settled on phe one in this town- 
ship now held by P. Kline and P. Pifer, a short dis- 
tance north of Remaley's (now Stark's) mill. Here 
an incident occurred to hi» son, Thomas Mellon, ex- 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County, and now the senior partner of " T. Mellon & 
Sons' Bank" of Pittsburgh, that changed the whole 
course of the future life of the then young lad. 
When ten years of age he happened into a log cabin 
of a neighbor to escape a shower of rain, and while 
there picked up a much dilapidated copy of the 
" Life of Doctor Franklin, written by himself." He 
borrowed it, and that old blurred volume, not bigger 
than a spelling-book, changed the whole course of his 
subsequent life. It kindled his ambition for knowl- 
edge, useful knowledge, and its maxims became the 
foundation of his professional and business success, 
which have been very great. Had it not been for this 
trivial circumstance Judge Mellon would have 
doubtless spent his life quietly and laboriously in cul- 
tivating one of those poor farms in his old neighbor- 
hood. His father, Andrew Mellon, was one of the 
first four elders of "Cross-Roads" Presbyterian 
Church, which was organized May 6, 1836, and ceased 
to act in 1841, when he removed into Allegheny 
County. 

OTHER FAMILIES AND NATIONALITIES. 

Besides these there were the Hamiltons, the Clarkes, 
the McKalips, and other English, or rather Scotch- 
Irish families, well to do and well doing, in and about 
the centre of the township. The English did not, how- 
ever, equal the Germans in numbers, the latter pre- 
dominating in 1820 two to one. The well-known and 
worthy families, the Hills, Klines, Painters, Ramaleys, 
Drums, and others were of the German stock, and were 
also in most part the second generation or next in suc- 
cession to the first settlers on the lands on which they 
resided. The Germans and English, or Scotch-Irish, 
three-quarters of a century ago here formed two sep- 
arate or distinct classes, differing in sentiments and 
social habits and customs, although never disputing 



nor opposing each other^ always good neighbors, but 
not associating closely. No more generous, kind, or 
obliging neighbors could be found than the Germans, 
self-sacrificing, but in nowise selfish or self-asserting. 
In all honesty and good will their standard averaged 
rather higher than the English, but in religion and in 
social 'or domestic habits they were perhaps lower in 
the scale than the English. 

CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The condition of religion in the township may be 
gathered from the following extract from a pamphlet 
on the Sunday question, written by the venerable 
Judge T. Mellon, of Pittsburgh : 

M This reminds me of the religious ideas and habits over fifty years 
ago in that part of Westmoreland County (Franklin township) where I 
was raised. Her. Father Wynal, of the Lutheran persuasion, was nurs- 
ing an embryo oongregatlon among the Germans. He resided near Salts- 
burg, but came over and preached to them every fourth Sunday, holding 
the services In the dwelling of our nearest neighbor, Peter Hill. The 
congregation has since developed into that now worshiping In a comfort- 
able brick edifice known as Hill's Church, with Mr. Snyder as pastor. 
Well, at the time to which I refer, when Mr. Wynal was the pastor, and 
old Peter Hill, as honest a man and good a neighbor as need be, was its 
contributor, treasurer, trustee, and entire session, the 8unday on which 
pnackixg waa to be at Peter's was regarded as a holiday Indeed by the 
surrounding German population. They gathered from all quarters. The 
serrlces lasted from nine till twelve Aji n when Peter's wife, Hetty, nU 
Getger (for he was married twice, and had in all twenty-five children), 
with the assistance of her neighbor women, would have an ample dinner 
cooked, which was not only free but welcome to all who had corns to 
ttweftof . The dinner being over, the younger men would spend the after- 
noon in games of comer ball and pitching quoits on the green in front of 
the bouse, whilst Mr. Wynal and Peter and the old men sat smoking 
their pipes on the porch, looking on at the sport with marked satisfac- 
tion. Evidently it occurred to neither pastor nor people that there was 
anything wrong or sinful in the performance. Times change, however, 
and religions observances, as well as other habits, change according to 
the prevailing fashion, for the same congregation would not now spend 
8undsy afternoon in that way. 

* At the same time we of Scotch Presbyterian proclivities had a sim- 
ilar gathering every third Sunday at Duff's Tent. Duff's Tent was a 
place in the woods with benches made of split logs, and an eight-by-ten 
box -shaped structure, boarded up and roofed, for a pulpit, and for a pas- 
tor we had the Rev. Hugh Kirkland,a fresh graduate from the theologi- 
cal school at Glasgow, and sealous in the strictest Ideas of the Scotch 
Kirk. He regarded the merits of Rouse's Version of David's Psalms 
and the enormity of Sabbath-breaking as of vital importance, and he 
preached on few topics except * To prove the Roman Catholic Church to 
be the antichrist and whore of Babylon ;' or ' The desecration of the 
Sabbath by the Lutherans;' or 'The damnable heresies of the Method- 
ists in denying the doctrines of innate depravity and predestination, and 
persisting In singing carnal songs instead of the Psalms of David.' 
This kind of preaching, however, did not bring forth good fruit, even In 
the Scotch Presbyterian soil in which it was sown. My father allowed 
the Methodists the use of a vacant house on his place to hold their 
meetings, and several of the flock attended a Methodist meeting on one 
occasion to hear the Rev. Bascomb and some of the leading men. Mr. 
Humes joined in the singing. This the reverend gentleman regarded as 
an Indignity to his teaching, and in his next sermon he took occasion to 
animadvert severely on the conduct of those who, after being washed 
fmm their sins had, like the sow, again betaken themselves to wallow- 
ing in the mire. He was so pointed as to nearly designate the delin- 
quents by name, and this raised a row; but the straw that broke the 
camel's back was the starting of a 8abbath-echcol. George and Michael 
Haymaker and some other young people of his flock undertook to open 
a Sabbath-echool in the school-house at Newlansburg near by. This was 
too great a sacrilege for the good man to bear. He could not brook the 
desecration of the Sabbath-day by such worldly employment ss school- 
teaching, and as a majority of his flock inclined to favor the Sabbath- 
school, he shook the dust from' his feet and departed." 
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> AMD LUTHKBAX CHURCH (UMIOHX 

A oentory ago this township, where now ere beau- 
tiful farm* and comfortable dwelling! almost as thick 
as the stara in an evening iky, was then a dense for- 
est, aave here and there a settler's cabin. The wild 
and savage Indian yet occasionally roamed over these 
hills and skulked through the valleys. Within sigh* 
of the church are some of the localities where his 
vengeance fell, carrying some into a terrible captivity, 
dispatching others with tomahawk and scalping- 
knife. The graves of both Indians and whites, who 
fell by each other's hands, are still pointed out to this 
day within sight of the church. Notwithstanding 
the perils of those early days, onr brave and hardy 
ancestors did not forget God, nor the " assembling of 
themselves together." To Brush Greek, three-fourths 
of a score of miles, often on foot, bearing their babes 
and little ones in their arms, they repaired for wor- 
ship. Here the little ones were baptized by Rev. 
John William Weber, the veteran pioneer Reformed 
minister of Western Pennsylvania. Within half a 
mile of the present Emmanuel Church stands the 
ancient log dwelling, now tenantless and fast going 
into decay, where three-fourths of a century ago 
Rev. Father Weber occasionally preached the glad 
tidings of salvation. He died in July, 1816. Rev. 
William Weinel came upon this religious field about 
1816, and his labors resulted in an organized congre- 
gation about 1820. His temple was the plain house 
or barn of those of his flock. 

In 1828, in connection with the Lutherans, a Union 
Church was built. The ground for the site was do- 
nated by Philip Drum and Peter Hill, both members 
of the Reformed Church. The former was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, and lived until he was ninety-six 
years of age. The house was of hewed logs, about 
twenty-eight by twenty-six feet. The members hewed 
the logs on their own farms, and hauled them to the 
location. When they had a sufficient number, they 
called in the help of their neighbors and erected the 
church. The females having met together also on 
the ground did the cooking. The principal and 
almost the only men who took part in this enterprise 
were Philip Drum, John Eemerer, Jacob Cline, Mi- 
chael Cline, John Cline, Peter Hill, and John Lauf- 
fer, Reformed, and George Hobaugh, Lutheran. The 
church was seated by placing rough boards upon the 
trussels. In 1845 it was enlarged by sawing out the 
eastern end and adding a frame of fourteen feet to its 
length. The whole building was at the same time 
weather-boarded, and a pulpit, of the wine-glass style 
constructed. Rev. Weinel continued until 1858, his 
last communion being Sept 25, 1852, at which there 
were seventy-three communicants. During his pas- 
torate he confirmed eighty-nine persons, and baptized 
three hundred and thirty-two. Rev. Nicholas P. 
Hacke, D.D., began his labors June 12, 1853, having 
service every four weeks, and half the time in Eng- 
lish. In 1856 a building committee to erect a new 



edifice was appointed, viz. : John Rubright and Peter 
Hill, Reformed, and John Stark and George Har- 
bangh, Lutheran. September 12th of that year an 
article of agreement was entered into with John W. 
Kuhns to erect the church. Material, brick; size, 
sixty-five by forty- four feet; height, twenty feet to 
the square ; oval ceiling ; plan, Gothic ; and to cost 
two thousand seven hundred dollars. On Easter 
Sunday, April, 1858, it was dedicated. 

Dr. Hacked pastorate continued until his resigna- 
tion, Jnne 16, 1867, under which fifty-eight were con- 
firmed and one hundred and ninety-five added to the 
baptized membership. His successor, Rev. J. F. 
8nyder, entered upon his duties April 1, 1867, and 
services were had every two weeks in the English 
language. Jan. 1, 1873, Emmanuel and Olive became 
one charge. In 1876 the parsonage was erected upon 
an acre lot donated by Peter Pifer, who, with Daniel 
Cline, built almost the entire wall, completed with 
but little assistance the carpenter-work, and did the 
plastering without the remuneration of a single cent. 
It is a T-house,' size thirty-six by sixteen feet; 
kitchen, fourteen by sixteen feet. John Kemerer, 
over fourscore years, helped to do the hauling and 
put down the well. When a young man he helped 
to dig the foundation of the parsonage in which Dr. 
Hacke has dwelt these many years, and was one of 
the pillars in the first and second building of " Em- 4 
manuel." This parsonage is beautiful in appearance 
and is also beautifully located, a few score yards from 
the venerable old dwelling already described. 

The first Lutheran pastor in this Union Church was 
Rev. Michael John Stock, whose successors were 
Revs. Jonas Mechling, Zimmerman Meyers, A. Yet- 
ter, J. 8. Fink, from 1869 to 1875, when Rev. J. A. 
Scheffer was called. 

OLTVX REFOEMID CHUECH. 

During the closing of the last and the beginning of 
the present century families of the Reformed faith 
from the eastern counties of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land settled in this neighborhood. The nearest place 
of worship for them was Brush Creek, almost a score 
of miles distant Thither the fathers and mothers 
journeyed, often on foot, to attend service and dedi- 
cate their children to the Lord. Occasionally that 
veteran pioneer, Rev. Father Weber, would visit them 
and preach in their midst In later years, when the 
Manor Church was built, they worshiped there. In 
1816, Rev. Weinel began to labor regularly in the 
vicinity of the place where Olive Church is now 
located. The services were first held in houses and 
barns. A congregation was organized, but at what 
date is unknown, but no doubt it was soon after he 
began his labors at this point The question of build- 
ing a church arose. Two locations were presented 
about two miles apart, one with three acres of ground, 
offered- by Mr.- Hankey -for a* Lutheran and Reformed 
Church; the other an acre and three- fourths, offered 
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by Mr. Beemer for a Reformed and Lutheran Church, 
and alto a school-house. Neither could he unani- 
mously settled upon, a part of both Lutherans and Re- 
formed holding to one location, and a part of both 
adhering to the other. The consequence was that 
two union church buildings, both of hewed logs, 
were erected on these locations at the same time in 
1817. Rev. Father Weinel and Rev. Francis Laird, 
of the Presbyterian Church, were present at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone at the Beemer location, which 
church was known as the " Beemer Church." The 
other was known as the "Hankey Church." The 
first record of baptism performed by Rct. Weinel is 
June 16, 1816, and of communion May 24, 1817, 
when fourteen communed and seventeen more were 
confirmed. Rot. Mr. Weinel had at this time some 
nine congregations, as the communion was only held 
once a year, and sometimes only once every two years. 
He labored until October, 1887, his last communion 
being on the 21st of that month, and last baptism on 
the 22d. In his pastorate of twenty-one years he 
confirmed fifty-eight and baptized one hundred and 
seventy. His successor was Rev. H. £. F. Voight, 
whose first baptism was Aug. 14, 1889, and first com- 
munion April 26, 1840. He continued to serve this 
congregation and the one at Hankey** for sixteen 
years, when old age compelled him to lay down the 
shepherd's crook; When he entered upon the pas- 
torate of this field he served eleven congregations. 
His last communion in the Beemer Church was Oct. 
22, 1864. On Oct. 5, 1808, Rev. R. P. Thomas was 
appointed a supply for the Hankey congregation, the 
Beemer Church having become so dilapidated and out 
of repair that it was utterly unfit for holding service. 
This congregation was found to be very small, having 
been almost entirely absorbed by the Lutheran Church, 
in consequence of having had no minister of their 
own for several years. 

Preaching was had every eight weekB from May, 
1869. The corner-stone for a new Union Church was 
laid at Hankey*s, which now took the name of Chrut 
Church, M*y, 1869. Rev. Thomas continued here 
until he assigned the Salem charge, April 1, 1868, 
when for some five years this field was vacant. At 
the annual meeting of the Westmoreland Classis in 
October, 1867, the " Beemer-Hankey interest" was 
brought up, and Rev. T. F. Stauffer directed to preach 
at the Hankey Church, to gather the people together, 
to organize a congregation there, and to continue 
stated supply until otherwise ordered. In 1868 he 
began preaching at the house of John Reeger, near 
the Hankey Church, and from August in that year 
services were held at Hankey 's, or Christ Church. 
The next year Revs. T. F. Stauffer and J. F. Snyder 
cultivated the whole field, the former preaching reg- 
ularly in Hankey's Church, and the latter in the 
Beemer Church wfyen the weather would permit, the 
roof 'being partially off, at other -times at a school- 
house in the vicinity, these points being two miles 



nearer to him than the Hankey Church. This con- 
tinued until July 2, 1#70, when those desirous of 
being organized into a congregation met in the 
Hankey house for a reorganization. An election re- 
sulted as follows : Elders, George Smith, Henry Rem- 
aley; deacons, Michael Miller, John Beemer. The 
fallowing entered into the organization: George 
Smith, Henry Remaley, Michael Beemer, Michael 
Miller, John Beemer, John Reeger, William Riden- 
our, Jacob Smith, Phebe Reeger, Catherine Ridenour, 
Max Miller, Leah Beemer, Catherine Beemer, Cath- 
arine Remaley. It was then decided to build a new 
church at Boomer's, on a lot of ground given that day 
by Michael Beemer, lying alongside of the old Beemer 
Church property, to be an exclusively Reformed 
Church. The building committee were George Smith, 
Henry Remaley, Michael Miller, John Beemer, and 
Michael Beemer. The corner-stone was laid April 
18, 1871, by Rev. T. F. Stauffer, with sermon by Rev. 
T. J. Barclay, and was dedicated June 80, 1871, 
by the name of "Olive Reformed Church," with 
dedicatory sermon by Rev. J. I. Swander, Rev. T. F. 
Stauffer the liturgical services, and Revs. J. F. Sny- 
der and G. M. Spargrove, of Presbyterian Church, 
delivering addresses in behalf of the liquidation of 
the debt The edifice is fifty-four feet in length, 
thirty-five in breadth, and eighteen in height. It is 
a frame structure, and in October of that year was 
connected with St. James' charge. Rev. T. F. Stauffer 
continued to the close of 1872. When Salem charge 
was divided, June, 1872, this congregation was de- 
tached from St. James and annexed to Emmanuel, 
thereby making a new charge known as Emmanuel. 
Rev. J. F. Snyder's pastorate began Jan. 1, 1873. 
Nine of the fourteen original members of the con- 
gregation organized July 2, 1870, were members of 
the Emmanuel, but had removed nearer to Beemer's 
than the Emmanuel Church, and were encouraged 
by their pastor to go into the new organization. Its 
Sunday-school is flourishing, and a large catechetical 
class is receiving regular instruction. 

CHRIST, OB HANKEY'S EVANGELICAL LUTHIBAN CHURCH, 

was organized proper in 1856, though preaching had 
been held in the old log structure known as Hankey's 
Union Church since its erection in 1817. The corner- 
stone of the second edifice, the Union Church, was 
laid in May, 1859. The first regular Lutheran pastor 
was Rev. L. M. Kuhns, and among his successors was 
Rev. M. Colver. The membership is large and the 
Sunday-school very flourishing. 

SECEDER8' CHURCH AND CEMETERY. 

About three miles west of Salem stands the dilapi- 
dated old log edifice known as the "Seceders' Church/' 
which was built near the beginning of the present 
century, but in which preaching has not been held 
since 1859. It is now fast crumbling into decay, but 
half a century ago was the scene of large meetings, 
when it went by the name of "The Tent." The 
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XmXpflUil TBMBTTEM1AM CBXJWCR AND ODOXEET 

was oifaniaed in 1880, by Rev. Francis Laird, and 
services held in a home built by the founder of the 
town, Jertmiah Murry. Mr. Laird was appointed to 
this offloe bj the Redstone Presbytery, April 6, 1880, 
and the original members of the congregation were 
farty-nine, chiefly from Plum Creek Church. On 
Not. 16, 1880, Mr. Laird asked leave to resign his 
enarge of Poke Run and Plum Creek, which was 
granted April 5, 1881,. when he was called for all his 
time both to Poke Run and Murrysville. At the end 
of six months he declined the call from Poke Run 
and accepted that from this church, over which he 
was installed Oct. 19, 1881. He resigned from ill 
health June 19, 1850, and died April 6, 1851, aged 
eighty-one yean, in the fifty-fourth year of his min- 
istry^ of which twenty had been here. Sept 2, 1851, 
Rev. L. L. Conrad was installed over this church and 
Gross-Roads. Be was released April 12, 1858, and 
May 22, 1854, Rev. William Edgar was installed for 
rail time. He resigned April 11, 1860, from half his 
time, that he might give that portion to Harrison 
City, where, as an outpost, he had often preached. 
From the whole charge he was released Oct. 18, 1865. 
Rev. O. M. Spargrove began his labors as stated sup- 
ply April, 1866, and May 14, 1868, he was installed 
pastor. In 1849 the brick house in which from 1 940 
the members had worshiped became too small for 
them, and in its stead they erected a more imposing 
one cf two stories. The audience-room above was 
completed in the spring of 1871, and the basement 
later in the year. In May, 1878, a tornado carried off 
a large part of the roof, and greatly damaged the 
ceiling and other parts of the roof, which were soon 
repaired. The whole cost was some $15,000. The 
elders have been 
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Mr. Spargrove continued pastor until his death; 
Oct. 80, 1880. His successor • and present incum- 
bent, Rev. J. I. Blackburn, was installed June 21, 
1881. He was born in Fayette County, educated at 



Washington and Jefferson College, in which he gradu- 
ated in 1878, and then studied in Allegheny Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where he graduated in 1881. This 
church has had two stated supplies, five pastors, and 
has sent forth as ministers. Revs. O. H. Miller, J. J. 
Beacom, and R. L. Stewart, all sons of worthy elders. 
. The cemetery lies just back of the church on a high 
elevation, commanding a splendid view of the whole 
valley. 

VMttMD FEBSBTTEBIAK OHUBOH (MTORTSVILLB). 

Its congregation was organized Oct. 80, 1877, and 
was an outgrowth ef Beulah Church, with which 
it forms one charge. Rev. Alexander R. Rankin is 
the present pastor. Its frame church edifice was 
erected in 1880. 

M1THODI8T EPISCOPAL CHURCH (MTJRBT8VTLLB) 

is a part of the Sardis circuit, embracing preaching 
appointments, here, Sardis, New Salem, Oakland 
Cross-Roads, and Davidson's Chapel Rev. W. S. 
Cummings is the pastor. 

TEMPERANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
existed in Franklin township very early, and that of 
the "Franklin Township Temperance Association" 
as early as 1847 did effective work, and was carried 
on by the most prominent citizens. They have op- 
posed the granting of licenses, and for some years 
have had no Ucansod heaae vlthin tneir borders. 

MURRYSVILLE. 
This town was laid out by Jeremiah Murry, who 
on leaving the Emerald Isle had dropped the patro- 
nymic " Mc" from his name. He had the lots surveyed 
and the town regularly laid out as soon as the Pitts- 
burgh and New Alexandria turnpike (which runs 
through it) was located, and which was before 1821. 
Murry came to this country about 1781 (then in his 
twenty-second year), and resided a few months in the 
Cumberland Valley. He then crossed the -moun- 
tains on foot as a peddler, with his pack on his back, 
and came to " Anderson's block-house," in this re- 
gion, where he halted. Having disposed of his wares 
with great profit, he was in search of land, of Which 
he sought a tract both eligibly located for a farm and 
a mill-site. On arriving at the brow of the hill over- 
looking the valley of Turtle Creek, his keen eye 
noted the grand mill-site and the beautiful location 
of the land, all covered with a dense forest He went 
down to the stream, and carefully examined the creek 
and the land contiguous to it, and then walked to 
Pittsburgh, to the government land-office, got his 
patent, and located his large body of splendid land. 
He and a man named Cole (a hunter, whose cabin 
was destroyed by the Indians) were the first settlers 
in this section. The old " Forbes" road crossed 
the creek here near the sulphur spring, where the 
town now is, and near it is the old Franks town road. 
Murry at once put up a cabin (in which he had a 
little store) on the bank of tfie creek, on the site of 
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the present United Presbyterian Church. On the 
tttilding of the tornpike he established the town, and 
boiH the brick home in which Mn. Dr. J. 8. Murry 
now resides, the first house erected in the place. 
He kept store all his life. He married Ann Mont- 
gomery, of Cumberland Valley, by whom were born 
the following children: Elisabeth, married to Rev. 
Mango Dick; Nancy, to John Cowan; Rebecca, to 
John M. Gilchrist; 8arah, to Dr. Benjamin Bnrrell ; 
Jane, to John Carpenter, and James. His wife, Ann, 
dying Sept 7, 1819, he subsequently married Mrs. 
Statira Bippey (nis McNair), by whom he had no 
children. He died Sept. 8, 1885, aged seventy-six 
ycsta. His only son, Gen. James Marry, married 
Priscilla 48chaefler of Greensbnrg, by whom were 
born the following children : 

1. Boson, married to James Irwin, and still living. 

2. Jeremiah, deceased. 

8. Ann, married to James Verner, of Pittsburgh 
Passenger Railroad Company. 

4. Dr. John 6., who died in November, 1879. 

\ Oapt Alexander Marry, of Foster's Crossing, 
Warren Co., Ohio, on retired list of United States 
army. 

$. Sarah, married to W. F. McKnight. 

7. Nancy, married to Robert A. Weddell, of Pitts- 
borgh. 

8. Mary Jane, married to Johnston McElroy. 

9. Andrew Jackson. 

Just below the Marry hoase Dr. Stewart built a 
brick boose in 1882, bat before this, and just after 
the Marry hoase was pot up, Mr. McWilliams erected 
a brick house, in which he kept tavern a. year or so. 
Gen. James Murry soon after built and opened a brick 
tavern on the site of the present " King House." 

The first resident physician was Dr. Benjamin Bur- 
roll, father of Judge J. Murry Burrell, who died Dec. 
21, 1882, in his forty-first year. After him was Dr. 
Charles J. Kenly, located several years before his 
death, Jane 28, 1828 ; and the next was Dr. Zacha- 
riah G. Stewart. Dr. John McConnell, who died 
Jane 22, 1881, aged twenty-six, had only practiced a 
short time. 

. After Jeremiah Murry the next store-keepers were 
James Irwin, in the building now kept by A. C. Mc- 
Cutchen, and John M. Gilchrist, the latter also keep- 
ing tavern. Capt Hugh Irwin, of Newlansburg, was 
captain of the " Blues," a crack company that used 
to train in the old militia days when musters were 
held at this point. The residence of Francis L. Stew- 
art was erected by William Beatty, an eminent ma- 
chinist, who died in Louisville, Ky. 

The commercial centre of the township was Mur- 
rysville, of which its founder, Jeremiah Murry, mil- 
ler, merchant, and justice of the peace, was tq its 
neighborhood what Vanderbilt or Astor is to New 
York City. He was a man of brains, enterprise, and 
energy, and prospered exceedingly and extended his 
possessions. He had a saw- and grist-mill, and a 



store filled with all kinds of goods, at which every- 
body could get credit wno chose to avail himself of 
it, and who had a farm or share in one sufficient to 
secure the debt. It was said that in one direction, 
towards the northeast from Murrysville, he could 
travel five miles on his own land, much of it acquired 
in payment of merchandise sold out of his store. 
His sou, Geo. James Murry, was a man of consider- 
able talent and fine address. Dr. J. S., son of the 
latter, was for a long period a noted practitioner Ex- 
Judge J. Murry Burrell, of Westmoreland County 
Common Pleas Court, was a grandson of Squire Jer- 
emiah Murry, and born and raised in this town, and 
J. M. Carpenter, a prominent attorney of Pittsburgh, 
is a great-grandson. 

TUBTLI OBIEK ACADEMY 

was established in 1861 by Francis Laird Stewart, 
and the school at first held in the residence of his 
father, Dr. Zachariah G. Stewart, and then for some 
four years in a frame building on the Stewart lot near 
the family mansion. When the new Presbyterian 
Church was built its basement was fitted up and ar- 
ranged for the academy, in which it has since been 
conducted. Mr. Stewart was the first principal, and 
his successor, Bev. G. M. Spargrove, conducted it 
until his death, in October, 1880. Since then it has 
been under the supervision of Rev. J. I. Blackburn, 
present pastor of the Presbyterian Church. Its trus- 
tees are Dr. G. C. Sparks, president; F. L. Stewart, 
secretary; Bev. A. R. Rankin, treasurer; Dr. W. J. 
Rugh, William Mil liken, James G. Humes, David 
Tallant, George F. Dible, Charles Wiester, A. C. Mc- 
Cutcheon, £. V. Kiester. 

THI GAS-WILL. 

Adjoining the town, and only distant a few hun- 
dred yards, but visible from all its limits, is the cele- 
brated gas-well. It is situate on the real estate 
of Henry Remaley, on the bank of Turtle XUreek. 
When boring for oil this gas-well was struck at a 
depth of fourteen hundred feet It was at once util- 
ized by Haymaker Brothers and H. J. Brunot, who 
erected large lampblack-works and carried on the 
manufacture of lampblack on a very extensive scale 
until their works burned down, Sept 18, 1881. Car- 
bon black was very easily and cheaply manufactured 
by this gas-well, one of the greatest wonders of the 
day and said to be the largest in the world. Its 
flaming fire issuing forth can be seen at night for 
eight or ten miles in all directions, while its buzzing 
sound is heard for a great distance. It is visited by 
thousands from all parts of the world, and many of 
the most distinguished scientists of the day have 
been here to examine into its workings and analyze 
its gas. A curious fact in connection with the burn- 
ing well is the numberless dead birds whose tiny car- 
casses are to be found on all sides of the flames. The 
wild geese also gather around in the light when lost 
from the main flock. All around the well the trees 
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an burnt and blasted and the vegetation dried op. 
The beat from the flame* is terrible, while the light 
sbed by them is simply grand. It can truly be aaid 
of Mnrrysville, " and there is no night there/' for the 
eountry for miles around is made light at day. 

TH1 STEWART FAMILY. 

Dr. Zaehariah O. Stewart was born at Alexandria, 
Huntingdon Co., in 1806, and was the ton of Thomas 
H and Anna (Harris) Stewart He was educated at 
the academy of his native town, and there read med- 
icine with Dr. Trimble, a noted practitioner of his 
day. Afterward* he came to Pittsburgh, was some 
time in the hospital service, and then began prac- 
ticing there. Subsequently, in 1838, he located in 
Murryaville, at the solicitation of Capt John M. Gil- 
christ, in whose oompany he was on March 11, 1829, 
whan the latter was accidentally killed by the fall 
of a tree. He was married in 1881 to Jane, daughter 
of Rer. Francis Laird. He continued his practice, 



here until 1868 (a periott of thirty years), when he 
removed to Caanonsburg, so as to hare better facil- 
ities for educating his .children, where he died Aug. 
80, 1868, from over-exertions in the hospitals at Get- 
tysburg after the battle in the preceding month. 
His wife died Feb. 28, 1879, in her seventy-fourth 
year. He was a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church for a long period. Their children were 
Francis Laird, residing here in the old family man- 
sion ; Dr. Thomas H., of Trumbull County, Ohio ; 
Rev. Robert S., Presbyterian clergyman at Danville, 
once resident of Colorado, and who made an ex- 
tended tour in Europe ; Anna M., married to Wil- 
liam McJunkin, of New Texas, Allegheny Co. ; Jen- 
nie, married to John L. Mateer, of Atchinson County, 
Mo. ; Francis L. Stewart, married Hiss Maggie H. 
Stewart, of Barre, Huntingdon Co., and thoroughly 
prepared himself for a teacher. He taught several 
years in Missouri and other States, and in 1861 
established here the "Turtle Creek Valley Academy." 
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ORGANIZATION, Etc. 
Thi precise date of the organisation of this town- 
ship is impossible to determine, ss a blank occurs in 
the records of the court by which it was erected. It 
is. quite certain, however, that it was made between 
the years 1785 and 1788, as the name does not appear 
among the list of townships in the former, but it 
does in the latter year. It has undergone some con- 
siderable changes in point of area since its formation. 
Its present boundaries are : north and northeast by 
Washington, Bell, and Loyalhanna townships; east 
by Loyalhanna Greek and Derry township ; south by 
parts of Unity and Hempneld townships; and west 
by Penn and Franklin townships. The sub-strata 
of the township is a continuous series of coal-veins 
of an average thickness of seven feet There are 
several extensive coal-works within its limits, and an 
inexhaustible supply of bituminous ooal lies buried, 
only waiting future development It has also a large 
quantity of excellent stone. The principal streams 
are Beaver and White Thorn Runs. This township 
bears the unmistakable impress of New England 
industry, prudence, and thirft. 

PIONBBR SETTLERS. 

Some few of its early settlers were descendants of 
old Massachusetts ancestry, who emigrated hither 
late in the last century and remained, here. Most, 
however, were of Brito-Scotch-Irish descent Among 



the early settlers were James McQuilken, William 
Wilson, William Hall, Christian Ringer, David 
Shryock, Michael McCloeky, Philip Steinmats, John 
Cochran, George Hall, William Wilson, George 
Wilson, and the Laughlins. 

In 1808, John Beatty came from Fayette County 
and moved into a log cabin that stood about one rod 
to the right of the Freeport road, above the ihouth of 
John Cochran's coal-bank (then George Hall's), two 
miles north of New Salem. In April, 1806, this fam- 
ily removed to Butler County. About the beginning 
of the century the two well-known stone-masons in 
the township were Ned O'Hara and Michael Rogers. 
In 1802, William Wiley, an emigrant from Ireland, 
whose wife was a sister of Jacob Dible, of Murrys- 
ville, bought one hundred acres of land, now owned 
by the heirs of Levi Bush, but formerly by Browns- 
lee and David Crookshanks. About 1817, Moses 
Cunningham kept an inn at the junction of the 
Funkstown and Puckety roads. In 1800 an old log 
school-house stood about one mile north of New 
Salem, about twenty rods off where the Freeport road 
is and in John McQuaid's field. Its teacher for sev- 
eral years was Alexander McMurry. 

In 1808, John Kline, an emigrant from Germany, 
who had married Susanna Hill, of Franklin town- 
ship, came into Salem to live. He was a cooper by 
trade. He was now an old man, and built his cabin 
on what he supposed was Frederick Ament's land, 
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who bad told him he ©wild have it root free daring 
hie (Kline's) life; bat it turned oat in yean after to 
he on Matthew Jack's land, and old man Kline, losing 
hie cabin, was so wrought op in his feelings that he 
hanged himself with a silk handkerchief tied to an 
apple-tree. 

George Swanger Mred in 1810 in a log house just 
above Isaac LaunVs brick house, or near Knappen- 
berger's old saw-mill. 

Frederick Ament in 1805 came from York County, 
and purchased a farm one mile from Salem from Wil- 
liam Dixon. He died July 14, 1847. In 1818, John 
Hotton came from Franklin County and located in 
the township, being a stone-mason, etc 

George Nunamaker was one of the earliest settlers 
near Congruity. One of his daughters married a 
Brown, who served in the war of 1818, and was dis- 
charged at Fort Meigs, April 8, 1818. 

Among other early settlers may be mentioned the 
T^-gKHf the Moorcs, WaHons, Walthours, Klines, 
Bosnians, Knappenbergess, Kissems, Shields, Shews, 
Cooks, Steel**, Potts, Bain, McQuillan*, Sloans, Klin- 
geosmiths, Frys, Dushanee, Ghristys, McOonnels, 
Jones, Pauls, Stewarts, Wagners, Givens, McGearys, 
Bnyders, Kecks, Balstons, Caldwclls, Gordons, Mc- 
Quaids, Stouts, Adairs, Homings, Gibsons, Craigs, 
Keplcs, Shutters, Kemerers, and Zimmermans, who 
settled at different periods. 

John Hamilton, who served in the war of 1813, was 
the frthcr of Mm. Adam Hoftnan. 

Nancy Christy, widow of David Christy, and before 
her marriage Nancy McCall, is still living, having 
been born in 1792. Her husband died in 1866, aged 
seventy-four years, and was born in 1792, on the farm 
now owned by his son, John Christy, one mile from 
New T3alem. He was the son of James and Mary 
(McCall) Christy. The mother of Hon. T. J. Bigham, 
of Pittsburgh, was a sister of David Christy, and Mr. 
Bigham, after the death of his parents, was raised in 
the mmily of his grandfather, James Christy. 

BECOLL1CTIONS OF THE HON. THOMAS J. BIGHAM. 

We have great satisfaction in here gi?ing a very 
valuable contribution from the pen of the Hon. T. J. 
Bigham, a gentleman well known for his antiquarian 
and historical researches, and a native of Westmore- 
land. The observations he makes are applicable to 
Northern Westmoreland in an especial manner, bat in 
a general manner to all Westmoreland. Mr. Bigham 
was born in 1810 in Salem township, near Delmont, 
where his parents had resided. His maternal grand- 
father was Capt. James Christy, of the Eighth Penn- 
sylvania. 

He was one of the original settlers in the northern 
part of the county, and bad located on a farm on 
Beaver Run, Salem township, adjoining Delmont, 
shortly after the close of Pohtiac's war, probably be- 
tween 1766 and 1768. Mr. Bigham's parents having 
died in infancy, he was brought up in the family of 



his grandfather. Capt. Christy was then, in the words 
of Mr. Bigham, " verging on threescore and ten, and 
although a quiet man, yet at that age all men become 
fond of telling tales of their childhood. I was con- 
stantly in his company from when I was able to run 
about. 

"Nearly all I know of Westmoreland County of 
the last 1 century I learned from him and a few other 
neighbors of that age. He had been a quiet, hard- 
working farmer ; he aided to make history, but had 
never written a line in his life. When he located on 
the farm on which he lived until his death at the age 
of eighty-three he has often told me of trouble he had 
from visits of the Indians and wolves in the night- 
time. He had made out to keep on good terms with 
the Indians, and killed wolves by the dozens. 

"Remember his location on that farm antedated 
the organisation of Westmoreland seven years. No 
magistrates or police existed there before the Revolu- 
tionary war of 1776. During that war the Indians 
were hostile and overran the entire county, and more 
especially the northern part of it He has told me a 
thousand tales of Indian visits and the dangers his 
neighbors encountered. Whenever old folks met to 
talk over olden times, all that had happened before 
the burning of Hannastown was the dividing line 
between the old and the new, almost as marked as 
Noah's flood of the old world. 

-THE SIMPLE HABITS OF THE EAELT SETTLES*. 

" Necessity probably forced simple habits upon the 
original settlers, but for many years it had become the 
rule. Even the ladies who are fondest of show and 
fine dresses had become reconciled to things as they 
found them. They had no stores with fashionable 
goods to tempt the vanity of the young. They had 
no fashionable churches to exhibit their fine dresses. 
Their food was of the best and most healthful char- 
acter, and prepared by their own hand. Most of their 
clothing was the product of their own looms, wool 
grown on their own sheep ; flax was grown upon their 
own ground, spun and woven on their own wheels 
and looms. Tea and coffee could only be procured 
by long pack-horse journeys of one or two hundred 
miles. Their log cabins, if not elegant, were healthy. 
They met on a common platform ; no class existed ; 
all were masters, none were servants. 

"Their buildings were equally simple. When a 
young couple married they went into the woods to 
open up a new farm for themselves. A log cabin of 
probably two rooms satisfied their ambition. As chil- 
dren multiplied enlarged cabins accommodated them, 
and finally in my boyhood days nearly all well-to-do 
farmers had substantial farm-houses, with parlors, 
dining-rooms, kitchens, and all the appliances of 
modern civilization. Some had failed and grumbled 
at their ill luck, generally the result of their own bad 
management. 
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nuvtPOiTAT»nr or bably mam. 
u For many yean nearly all the transportation of 
thai section was carried on by pack-horses. The 
roads were chiefly bridle-paths through the woods. 
A wagon-road for Gen. Forbes 1 army had been opened 
across the mountains in 1758, but for want of re- 
pair had become simply a bridle-path. Land-slides 
and rolling rocks had left it impassable for wagons. 
No township supervisors existed to keep roads in re- 
pair. The sparse population most have salt and iron 
for domestic purposes, some groceries, dry-goods, etc., 
and the only way to get them was by using their 
noises in the intervals of form-work. A single horse 
oouM carry three or four hundred pounds, securely 
fastened upon a pack saddle, and one man could 
manage half a doaen of them, and in that way trans- 
port about a ton across the mountains. Money as a 
currency was almost unknown ; everything was bar- 
ter or exchange of Western products for Eastern 
goods, so they had a load in both directions. In the 
best of weather ten days would be employed to cross 
the mountains and return. Generally two weeks were 
required for a trip. The neighbors usually formed a 
small caravan; fifty or one hundred horses in single 
file along a path would carry probably ten tons, and 
for many years this was the mode of mountain trans- 
portation. Ordinary wagon-roads, turnpikes, canals, 
and railroads have superseded all these primitive 
modes. 

-ran xablt sBTTLxas mi »ot pouncum 

" Even in my boyhood days I never heard half a 
doaen discussions on partisan politics. The county 
officers were then appointed by the Governor. No 
county conventions were then held to nominate a 
ticket. Whoever aspired to an election announced him- 
self aa a candidate in the newspapers. The public would 
have five or ten candidates for most public offices, and 
every voter selected for himself. I never heard of a 
public meetfng to discuss pending issues before the 
election as is now common. The old October elec- 
tions were held at Greensburg, and one-third of the 
voters did not usually attend. A governor's election 
would bring out a much fuller vote. I accompanied 
my relations to the election between Gregg and 
Schultz, and was amazed to find the streets of 
Greensburg crowded with people ; never had seen so 
many people assembled together. Prior to that time 
the Legislature had, I believe, appointed Presidential 
electors. I remember my grandfather was quite an- 
noyed when an election by the people was announced 
for President. The machinery of aa electoral ticket 
was not understood by the masses. Gen. Jackson 
and the battle of New Orleans they had all heard of, 
but to vote for thirty-two persons, none of whom they 
had ever heard of, puzzled them amazingly. ' Why all 
this change?' said they. 'The legislators probably 
understand all this. They elected Washington and 
Jefferson, etc., and we were all satisfied. But here are 
40 



thirty-two names of which we know not one, or only 
one or two of them, and' why should we leave our forms 
and lose a day on this nonsense V Since the voters 
have got to understand this complicated machinery, 
and have spent a month attending party conventions 
and listening to party discussions they look upon 
tilings very differently. My grandfather was a quiet 
Democrat, and my guardian a still quieter member of 
the opposition, but neither of them ever spent five 
minutes in talking to me of party politics or how I 
ought to vote. In my boyhood days I heard ten dis- 
cussions on religious subjects for one on politics. I am 
not certain but things have now gotten too much on 
the other extreme, too much politics and too little on 
religion/' 

ANDERSON'S CAVE. 
About 1840 one Anderson, originally from Greens- 
burg, was taken to the Western Penitentiary of this 
State, convicted of highway robbery. He had been 
a schoolmaster, but he took to the woods, and .soon 
became notorious as a daring highwayman and thiol 
He was said to be as agile as a cat, and would leap to 
the boot of a stage-coach in those days and in a 
twinkling of an eye become the possessor of some 
articles of value. Stealing was a mania with him. 
He would purloin and carry away and preserve with 
great care things of the most trifling value. When 
found he had concealed about his person an old axe 
not worth over six cento. When received in prison 
he became stubborn and unmanageable, refused to 
eat, and when placed in his cell stopped up all the 
holes, turned on the hydrant, and when rescued 
was immersed in eighteen inches of water. Abso- 
lutely refusing all food or nourishment, he lingered 
fifty days and died. His cave was at the right of 
New Salem, where he secreted all his plunder and 
kept hid from the officers of the law. He was cap- 
tured away from it, and strange to say, notwithstand- 
ing all the valuables and treasures it is said to have 
contained, it has never to this day been explored or 
its contents fathomed. Between the years 1837 and 
1840 this highwayman was in his zenith, and tradition 
says this noted freebooter stopped at no crime to 
compass his designs for stealing. Probably no greater 
example of kleptomania ever lived in the State, and 
his end was miserable in the extreme. 

CONGRUITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND CBMB- 
TBRY. 

Congruity first asked for supplies July 81, 1789, 
two months after the organization of the General As- 
sembly. On Sept. 22, 1790, Samuel Porter, at the 
same time with John McPherrin, was ordained at a 
tent on "James McKee's farm" and installed as 
pastor of Congruity with Poke Run. 

This church has raised a larger family of ministerial 
sons than any other in the Presbytery, — Revs. Samuel 
Porter, Jr., W. K. Marshall, D.D., Edward R. Geary, 
D.D., A. Craig McClelland, William Edgar, John 
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Steele, William F. Kean, Lasarus B. Shryock, Sam- 
oa! P. Bollman, John Molton Jones, David L. Dickey, 
eleven, and bat had four pastors with one stated sap- 
ply. Rev. Samuel Porter, the first pastor, was born 
in Ireland, Jnne 11, 1760, of parents belonging to the 
Reformed Presbyterian Chnrch, commonly called 
Covenanters. He armed in this country in 1788, 
and spent his first winter in the vicinity of Mercers- 
bnrg, Franklin Co.,*this 8tate. In the following spring 
he removed to Washington County, where through 
the kind offices of Alexander Wright he procured a 
school to teach, and was led to attend the ministra- 
tions of Rer, Joseph Smith, then pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Churches of Upper Buffalo and Gross 
Creek. He also embraced opportunities of hearing 
Dr. McMillan. Through these and other clergymen 
he jras induced to enter upon a course of preparation 
for the gospel ministry. His studies were prosecuted 
with James Hughes, John Brice, and Joseph Patter- 
son, partly under the direction of Rev. Joseph Smith, 
and partly under that of H. McMillan, with whom 
be studied theology. Haying spent three years 
in the prosecution of his academical and theological 
studies, he was licensed by the Redstone Presbytery 
Not. 12, 1789. Henoe, at a meeting of April 13, 
1790, a call was put into his hands from the united 
congregations of Poke Run and Congruity, one from 
the congregations of George's Creek and Dunlap's 
Creek, and one from Long Run and Sewickley. 
•The region embraced by the two congregations first 
named, especially by Poke Run, wsVat that time a 
frontier settlement Many of the people were wild 
and uncultiTated, and needed much the moulding 
influence of the gospel and the restraints of religious 
instruction and discipline. As evidence of this it is 
said that on one occasion, while Mr. Porter was 
preaching in the woods, two young men withdrew 
from the crowd and ran a foot-race in full view of 
the preacher and congregation. Mr. Porter having 
no high aspirations for himself and judging himself 
best adapted to a field like this, preferred it to the 
others, which in some respects were more inviting. 
Under his faithful ministrations the congregation in- 
creased to such an extent in eight years that they felt 
themselves able alone to support a pastor, and as the 
labors of the united charge were too great for Mr. Por- 
ter, he felt it to be bis duty to relinquish Poke Run. 
Accordingly the pastoral relation between him and 
that congregation was dissolved April 11, 1798, very 
much against the wishes of the people, who remon- 
strated against the proceedings. The congregation 
of Congruity, within the bounds of which he re- 
sided, agreed to take the whole of his time, prom- 
ising him " £120 per annum, one-half in merchant- 
able wheat at five shillings per bushel, and the re- 
mainder in cash." To this arrangement Mr. Porter 
acceded, and continued in the pastoral charge of the 
congregation to the time of his death, Sept. 28, 1825, 
a period of thirty-five years. While pastor there a new 



stone tavern had been built on the turnpike, scarcely 
a mile from the church*, and was just opened by the 
owner, a very clever man. The young folks of the 
neighborhood, many of them the children of church- 
members, and even baptized members themselves, 
had agreed to have what was generally known as a 
house-warming by holding a ball there. The ar- 
rangements were all made, the tickets distributed, 
and the guests invited. On the Sabbath previous to 
the intended ball Mr. Porter, after preaching an elo- 
quent sermon sitting in his old split-bottomed arm- 
chair (for he was too feeble to preach standing, and 
for many a long day sat and preached in that old 
arm-chair, elevated in the pulpit for his accommo- 
dation), and before dismissing the congregation, gave 
out the usual notices for the ensuing week and Sab- 
bath. After stating that Presbytery would meet the 
next Tuesday in Greensburg, and making his usual 
appointments, he then gave notice that on the next 
Thursday evening, at early candle-lighting, a ball 
was to be held about three-fourths of a mile from 
that place. He said it was to be hoped that all the 
polite young ladies and gentlemen would attend, aa 
it was said to be a place where politeness and man- 
ners could be learned and cultivated, and that many 
other things could be said in favor of attending such 
places which it was not necessary for him to mention 
at that time. However, he said it was to be hoped 
that as many as could would attend at the time named, 
"next Thursday evening, at early candle-lighting." 
He remarked that, for his part, if he did not attend, 
the young folks would excuse him, as it was likely 
he might be detained at Presbytery; yet should 
Presbytery adjourn in time and nothing else prevent 
he expected to attend, and, should he be present, he 
would open the exercises of the night by reading a 
text of Scripture, singing a psalm, and be dis- 
missed. Then with a full and solemn voice and in 
the most impressive manner he read the ninth verse 
of the eleventh chapter of Ecclesiastes. Then he an- 
nounced and read the Seventy-third Psalm. After 
this was sung he offered up a fervent and affecting 
prayer, praying earnestly for the thoughtless and 
gay, and for the power of God's Spirit to guard them 
from those vices and amusements which might lead 
the youthful mind to fritter away precious time and 
neglect the one thing needful, and then, with his sol- 
emn benediction, the congregation was dismissed. 
The evening set for the ball arrived and passed away, 
but the ball was never held, the whole community 
having been loudly awakened by the venerable pas- 
tor's course. 

Rev. Samuel McFarren succeeded him, and was 
ordained and installed Oct. 3, 1827, when Rev. S. 
Swan preached and W. Speer gave the charge. His 
pastorate extended over forty-two years, and while 
unassuming was most successful. He resigned Jan. 
11, 1870, when, in the judgment of many persons, he 
seemed competent to serve it well for many more 
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yean. On August 1st of the same year, after an ill- 
ness of only four days, he was called to his eternal 
home. He was succeeded by Rev. W. J. Bollmao, 
who was ordained and installed Jnne 8, 1870, when 
Hers. D. W. Townsend preached, G. M. Spargrove 
charged the pastor, and Dr. McFarren the people. 
He resigned Oct 2, 1872, and Oct 7, 1878, Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Craig, from Carlisle Presbytery, having been 
called in April, was installed. Revs. W. W. Moor- 
head preached, R. Carothers charged the pastor, and 
W. F. Kean the people. Besides the eleven Presby- 
terian preachers raised and born in its congregation, 
there were John F. Kean and Samuel P. Marshall, 
who were called from work to rest just before ready 
to enter upon the ministry, the former soon after li- 
censure and the latter just as he was about to be li- 
censed. The first elders were Thomas Armstrong, 
William Freeman, James McKee, John Shields, and 
John Cochran. The first accessions were John Moore, 
John Woods, Hugh McClarren, and David Buchanan. 
The second, Robert Shields and John Ralston. The 
third, John Dickey, William Armstrong, and Benja- 
min Alkworth. The fourth, John Steele, William, 
Marshall, and John L. Adair. The fifth, William* 
Ralston, Ephraim A. Robinson, and Robert Rainey. 
The sixth, Thomas McQuade, John Moore, and Wil- 
liam Craig. The seventh, Joseph Cook. The eighth, 
Thomas W. McConnell, Thomas Humes, John Mar- 
shall, and Joseph Reed. The ninth, James Sloan, 
David McConnell, James M. Shields, and Henry 
Robinson. The tenth, George Kirker and Henry M. 
Jones. The present pastor is Rev. E. S. Robin sod. 

The cemetery adjoining the brick house contains the 
remains of the old settlers in this region. 

UNION REFORMED AND LUTHERAN CHURCH ("FEN- 
NEL'S CONGREGATION"). 

"Fennel" is a daughter of Trinity Reformed con- 
gregation, New Salem. Since her organization the 
charge has undergone three changes in the way of di- 
vision and reorganization, yet Fennel's has always 
stood by and held fast to her mother, Trinity. This 
congregation originally constituted a part of Trinity, 
at New Salem, but owing to the great distance these 
persons lived from Salem, and the inconvenience of 
attending divine service there, the pastor, Rev. R. P. 
Thomas, was engaged to preach for them in " Concord 
School-house" every two weeks, in the afternoon, com- 
mencing Dec. 4, 1858, which continued to Jan. 29, 
1860. In the spring of 1859 a lot of ground for the 
church edifice and graveyard were purchased from 
David Shields. It was the design to build an exclu- 
sively Reformed Church, but when the deed was 
made the land was deeded to the Reformed and Lu- 
theran congregations. Hence the church became, 
and continues to the present time, a union church. 
The edifice is frame, forty-five by thirty-two feet, 
lined and ceiled inside with boards. The corner- 
stone was laid in August, 1859, and it was dedicated 



Feb. 27, 1860, with ceremonies and exercises, by 
Revs. N. P. Hacke, D.D., and C. C. Thomas, assist- 
ing the pastor. The following were the first church 
officials: Elders, William McCutcheon, two years, 
Peter Hill, one year ; deacons, Joseph Willard, two 
years, John Michael Fennel, one year ; trustee, Da- 
vid Wolff. Some fifty members came from the New 
Salem congregation, leaving fifty-one at the latter. 
Its pastors have been the same as at New Salem: 
1860-68, R. P. Thomas; 1868-66, T. J. Barkley; 
1867-78, J. F. Snyder; 1874-76, S. Shaw; 1876-78, 
J. W. Knappenberger ; 1878-82, C. W. Good. 

The Lutheran congregation was organized in 1859. 
The first pastor was Rev. A. Yetter, who was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. V. B. Christy. The membership is 
nearly a hundred. 

PRBSBYTBRIAN CHURCH AND CEMETERY (NEW 
SALEM). 

This church was organized chiefly from Congruity, 
Dec 25, 1849, with seventy-two members and five 
elders, by Revs. S; M. McClung, D. Kirkpatrick, and 
W. Hughes. Rev. James C. Carson was installed its 
first pastor, Feb. 11, 1851. The substantial church 
edifice was erected in 1849 by the following building 
committee : James L. Clow, Henry C. Keever, Sam- 
uel Jack, Moses Clark, Joseph McQuilkin. The 
second pastor was Rev. David Harbison, who was 
succeeded in September, 1876, by the present incum- 
bent, Rev. J. L. Thompson. He was born in Wash- 
ington County, and graduated in 1869 at Washington 
and Jefferson College, and soon afterwards entered 
the ministry. This church is in the Blairsville Pres- 
bytery. The present ruling elders are Finton Tor- 
rence, Thomas K. McQuaid, Thomas Waddell, John 
W. Kirker, Robert I. Clow, James Stout; and the 
trustees are Finton Torrence, Samuel Bovard, John 
McKeever, Samuel Paul, and Joseph Christy. The 
Sunday-school superintendent is John G. Kirker. 
The church has a membership of two hundred and 
nineteen. The late Joseph McQuilkin and its first 
pastor, Rev. James C. Carson, were largely instrumen- 
tal in the formation of the congregation and the erec- 
tion of the substantial brick edifice, built a third of a 
century ago. Its builder was D. W. Shryock, who 
built it 48 by 56 feet for $1520, as by contract with 
the building committee, entered into May 1, 1849, 
and same to be finished in twelve months. 

The first pastor, Rev. J. C. Carson, resigned Oct. 4, 
1866, and died July 5, 1870. The second pastor, Rev. 
D. Harbison, was installed May 21, 1867, when Rev. 
N. H. Gillett preached, Samuel McFarren charged 
the pastor, and George Hill the people. The elders 
at organization were Joseph Reed, Col. Thomas Mc- 
Quaid, Sr., John Larimer, Robert Shields, and D. W. 
Shryock. The first accessions were Joseph Ralston, 
Joseph Harvey, Joseph Niccolls, and James Blair. 
The second accessions were Thomas K. McQuaid, 
S. S. Duffield, and Roberf S. Clow. The congregation 
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of the dead, substantially inclosed, contains a larger 
amount of monumental marble than is to be foond in 
almost any other inland town. 

TRIK1TT REFORMED CHURCH (NEW 8ALBM). 

A number of the members of the Reformed Church 
who lived in and around New Salem, and who wor- 
shiped at the Manor Church, four miles southwest 
from New Salem, or at St. James', nine miles north, 
long felt the necessity of a Reformed Church in the 
Tillage of New Salem. Accordingly in 1849, in con- 
nection with the members of the Lutheran Church, 
Who were also without a temple in the Tillage, the 
work of erecting an edifice was begun. In the sum- 
mer of I860,, before the Reformed congregation was 
organised, this edifice, as a union church, was dedi- 
cated. November 25th following the congregation was 
formed, with Philip Hobaugh and Michael Fennel as 
elders, and Valentine Bossard and Sebastian Bear as 
doamrns The following were the original membera : 
Philip Hobaugh, Elisabeth Hobaugh, Valentine Bos- 
sard, Sarah Bossard, Sebastian Bear, Michael Fenner, 
Henry H. Bear, Elisabeth Bear, Sarah Row, Elisabeth 
Hugos, Henry Hugos, Sarah Hugus, Sarah Zimmer- 
man, George Kline, Hannah Kline; Simon Hugus, 
Lydia Hugos, George Lose, Catharine Lose, John M. 
Fennel, Isaac Hugus, William Marts, Mary Marts, 
David Wolft; John Snyder, Elisabeth Snyder, John 
Waugaman, Susanna Waugaman, Rebecca Klingen- 
smith, Margaret Snyder. Rev. S. H. Giesy, who had 
but recently come into Westmoreland Classis, was 
elected pastor, this congregation, in connection with 
St James 9 , 3d Greensburg, and Irwin, constituting 
his pastoral charge. He continued pastor to Aug. 
1, 1866, during which time thirty-six members were 
added by confirmation and certificate, and thirty in- 
fants to the baptised membership. 

His successor was Rev. Thomas G. Apple, a grad- 
uate of the theological seminary at Mercersburg, who 
was here a year and three months, his pastoral rela- 
tion being dissolved Feb. 14, 1867, when the charge 
was divided, Greensburg and Irwin forming one, and 
Salem and St James the other. He was followed by 
Rev. R. P. Thomas, elected March 28, 1858, and duly 
called April 10th. On October 6th following the 
number of communicants were eighty-nine, eleven of 
whom were received under his pastorate. He con- 
tinued his labors to April 1, 1868, and was succeeded 
by Rev. T. J. Barklay. In 1864 the old Union Church 
was sadly out of repair, and on Jan. 7, 1865, it was 
resolved to build a new exclusively Reformed Church. 
The subscription committee were Rev. T. J. Barklay, 
Henry Hugus, William Hugus, Jonathan Snyder, 
and Joseph Snyder, and the building committee con- 
sisted of John Hugus, H. H. Bear, and George Keck. 
The lot was purchased for four hundred dollars. 
Early in the spring of 1865 the work began, and in 
the fall of 1866 the edifice was under roof. Mr. 
Barklay resigned his pastorate Jan, 1, 1867, at which 



time Emmanuel congregation was detached from first 
Greensburg charge and annexed to Salem, St. James 
and Pine Run constituting one, and Trinity, Fen- 
nel's, and Emmanuel's the other. He was succeeded 
April 1, 1867, by Rev. J. F. Snyder, and on the suc- 
ceeding 4th of August the first service was held 
in the new church, which was formally dedicated 
October 14th, with the dedicatory sermon by Rev. 
J. A. Peters. Rev. Snyder continued to Jan. 1, 1873, 
and under him one hundred and three persons were 
added to the communicant membership, and seventy- 
four to the baptised. June 6, 1872, the charge was 
again divided, Salem and Fennel's constituting one, 
and Emmanuel and Olive the other. The next pastor 
was Rev. S. Shaw, who entered upon his labors April 
1, 1874, and remained until June 1, 1876. His suc- 
cessor was Rev. J. W. Knappenberger, born and 
reared within three miles of New Salem. He was 
baptised, catechised, and confirmed by Dr. Hacke, 
and was a member of his congregation (Manor). He 
graduated at the theological seminary May, 1876, 
and was licensed by the Westmoreland Classis in June 
following, and installed November 9th. His suc- 
cessor was Rev. C. W. Good, present pastor, who was 
installed 1880. He was born in Tiffin, Ohio, where 
he served two years in the ministry before called 
here. 

SALEM EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

was organized Sept. 27, 1850, with John Lenhart, 
Gasper Elingensmith, elders; Isaac Bush, Joseph 
Sherbondy, deacons ; and John Zimmerman, trustee. 
At the first communion, Oct 10, 1850, there were 
thirty-three communicants. The first edifice was 
begun in 1849, and dedicated in September, 1850. 
The present elegant brick church was commenced in 
1868, and dedicated in January, 1870. The pastors 
have been: 1850-52, Michael Eyster; 1858-56, C.H. 
Hurst; 1856-66, A. Yetter; 1867-68, J. D. English; 
1868-76, V. B. Christy; 1876-77, J. A. Bauman; 
1878-82, J. D. Both, who resigned in January, 1882, 
to remove to Sidney, Neb., having been appointed 
by the Pennsylvania Synod to establish a church and 
mission there. His successor has not yet at this 
writing been elected. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (NEW SALEM). 
The Methodist congregation was the first religious 
organization in the town, and was made in 1883. 
Their first edifice, erected that year on the site of the 
present one, was a brick structure, which fell down in 
1844, but was replaced by a frame building in 1846. 
This stood until 1874, when the present edifice was 
built. It is a part of Sardis Circuit, embracing five 
preaching appointments, viz.: Salem, Sardis, Murrys- 
ville, Oakland, and Davidson's Chapel. The circuit 
has often been changed and divided, being formerly 
known as Salem, Murrysville, Sandy Creek, etc. 
Since 1869 the pastors here, have been : 1869, W. W. 
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Roup; 1870-71, B. B. Slease; 1873-78, M. B. Pugh ; 
1878-7G, A. H. Miller; 1875-77, George Orbin ; 1877 
~7*\ W. Johnson; 1879-81, J. B. Gray; 1881-82, W. 
8. Gummings, the prevent incumbent. The trustees 
are Dr. J. A. Fulton, Charles Soxman, George Harts, 
Hugh Brown, and Mr. Anderson. Dr. J. A. Fulton 
is the assistant superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
a union school, in connection with the Presbyterian 
members who withdrew from the Salem Presbyterian 
Church and united with that at Oongruity, but has 
Its serrices in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Joseph 
Hatrey (Pre sb yt e rian) being the superintendent of 
this union school. 

00VBVAVTBB8' GHTJftOH (NEW 8ALBM). 
For many yean the OoTenanters held worship in 
this town, and during and lor some time prior to 1849, 
Ber. Mr/Cannon was the pastor, preaching the last 
8ebbath of each month. In August, 1849, when the 
only house of worship here was the Methodist Church, 
the people gathered in Darid Christy's woods, some 
feurteen rods northeast of where the Presbyterian, 
Church now stands, to hear Mr. Cannon, but in his 
stead Ber.' John Wilson preached. His sermon was 
a scorching denunciation of the crying sins of the 
day and of wickedness in high and low places. There 
were cake-stands in the wood, where drink was sold, 
and a young man having imbibed too much, and pre- 
senting himself before the audience in a maudlin 
condition, the preacher gave the young man a screw 
reproof and rebuked the authorities for allowing on 
the Sabbath such sales and exhibitions. This denom- 
ination has had no services here for over a score of 
years, and its members who did not remove mostly 
connected themselves with the other churches. 

NEW SALEM. 

Hew Salem was settled at an early date, but was not 
formally laid out and incorporated until 1888. Pre- 
vious to the laying out of the town, however, about 
1810, Hugh Bigham came to the place and started the 
first store. He laid the first water-pipes from the 
" Big Spring 9 ' to what is now the centre of the town. 
About 1816, Samuel Bigham and his sister Kate opened 
the first public-house. She was then the Widow An- 
derson. Samuel Bigham built the house, which was 
lately owned and occupied by George Lose, deceased. 
Prior to 1888 there had been no stated religious ser- 
vices in the town. There was occasionally preach- 
ing, however, by Bev. Cannon, a Covenanter minis- 
ter, and others, sometimes in the school-house, and 
sometimes in an adjoining grove. The first religious 
organisation was effected in 1888 by the Methodists. 
Their first edifice, a brick structure, was built the 
same year, on the site of the present one. In 1844 it 
fell down, killing a man named Thomas McClung, 
but was replaced two years . afterwards by a frame 
building, which remained until 1874, when it was 
torn down to give place to the one now standing. 



The name of the post-office was formerly Salem 
Croes-Boads, and as this name did not indicate the ex- 
istence ot a town, and as there was another post-office 
in the State called New Salem, it was called Del- 
monk 

The site of the town was part of a three-hundred- 
acre tract surveyed to William Wilson by a warrant 
bearing date of Nov. 8, 1784* of which he died seized. 
By his will, dated March 7, 1796, it was divided be- 
tween his sons, George and Thomas Wilson, to whom 
a patent was issued Dec. 7, 1812. The children and 
heirs of William Wilson (who entered the land), viz.: 
William, Martha, Agnes, George, and Bachel Wilson, 
and Thomas Young and his wife Mary, Samuel Mc< 
Clelland and his wife Ann, and Jane Elliott, all 
united in conveyances deeding all their interests in 
said tract to Thomas Wilson, thus making him its 
owner in fee simple. He laid out the original town 
on March 8, 1814, into lots numbered from 1 to 48, 
inclusive, the survey and plat being made by Isaac 
Moore. He sold these lots at public sale, and of 
which lot No. 25 was purchased by Joseph Beed for 
fifteen dollars. 

Joseph Beed was born in Lancaster County in 1791, 
came to Westmoreland County in 1798 with his pa- 
rents, and in 1814 settled here, building on the lot 
No. 25 (he house now occupied by Simon P. Keck, 
He was the only original purchaser of these lots who 
owned it, or any of them, at his death. He was the 
first cabinet-maker in the place, which business, with 
that of undertaking, he carried on for over half a 
century, and he buried fifteen hundred and sixty-nine 
persons. Gn April 28, 1821, he bought two shares in 
the Pittsburgh and New Alexandria Turnpike Road 
Company, for which a certificate, No. 89, was issued 
to him, signed by its president, James Graham, and 
its treasurer, John A. Gilchrist Graham at that time 
lived at the forks of the road where it joins the Greens- 
burg pike, and Gilchrist was a merchant at Murrys- 
ville, being a son-in-law of Gen. Marry, the founder 
of that town. Joseph Reed was for many years on* 
of the managers of this then noted turnpike company. 
He died Feb. 22, 1880. He married Ann Christy, by 
whom he had the following children living: Dorcas, 
married to Samuel Christy ; James, now carrying on 
the business and trade of his father; Jane; Mary, 
married to Robert Campbell; Lavina; George H., 
who was in the late war and was wounded in the face ; 
John, mortally wounded at the first battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., from which he died at the hospital, 
near Washington, D. C. ; and Harriet Newell. His 
wife (Ann Christy) died July 8, 1871. 

The two oldest houses in town are one owned by 
Zachariah Zimmerman, on Pittsburgh Street, a two- 
story frame, just above Snyder's Hotel, which was 
built in 1814 by a Mr. Hunter, and afterwards occu- 
pied by James R. Logan as a store ; and the other 
one the building owned by S. S. Duffield, and which 
was built in 1814 by John Potts, on the lot he pur- 
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stated thai year of Thomas Wilton at his public 
vendue of the lots for the town. 

The leading men in the town at its laying out and 
for some years afterwards were the Bighams, Wilsons, 
and McKibbens. In 1828 there were bnt sixteen 
dwellings in the place and two stores, one kept by 
W. B. Alexander, in a house now torn down, and the 
other by James B. Logan, in the old frame building 
now belonging to Zachariah Zimmerman. 8ome four 
years later James L. Clow (still liTing three miles 
from town at nearly the age of ninety years) opened 
a store and taTern in the* present " Duffield House/ 1 
where in 1828 Benjamin WeaTer had an inn. Hugh 
Mfaskelly had a cabinet-maker's shop, which was the 
second one started after Joseph Bead's, opened in 
1814. One of the first shoemakers was George Lose, 
with whom John Hugos went to learn the trade in 
1828, but which baring mastered he never carried 
on. The oldest school-house was just back of the 
Presbyterian Church, in which for several years dif- 
ferent Irish teachers taught, whose lore for education 
was excelled by their lore of ardent spirits. 

Edward Geary, father of Governor John W. Geary, 
moved to this region from Unity township, and was 
one of the early schoolmasters of the county whose 
memory is revered by all. 

Daniel Zimmerman came here before the town was 
laid out, afterwards bought a lot on Pittsburgh Street 
and erected his house, in which he carried on his 
trade of a tailor, the first in the place. In the year 
1825 the principal heads of families here were 
Humes Kelly, who kept tavern where Daniel Potts 
lives; Mr. Weaver, who had the tavern at the Duf- 
field place; James McKibben, who had one just 
above John Hugos' house ; Robert Shields, who had 
a tannery (then just bought of John Hutton); 
Thomas McConnell, John B. Hummer, who carried 
on a saddlery and harness-shop ; Philip Steimata, Dr. 
Sterritt (the first physician here), who wat the doctor 
for this whole region ; Thomas Bigham, Joseph Reed, 
who had a cabinet-shop and made coffins ; James R. 
Logan, store-keeper ; Mr. Dewalt, whose wife died a 
few months later ; Hugh and Samuel Bigham, after- 
wards an associate judge of Armstrong County ; and 
Thomas Wilson, the venerable squire and founder of 
the town. 

Before the Pennsylvania Railroad was built New 
Salem was a very busy inland town, and being one 
of the main stopping-places on the Pittsburgh pike, 
was the centre of much trade and bustle. At one 
time as high as five lines of stages passed here, and 
the old-time taverns, with their bustling landlords 
and hard-worked hostlers, could hardly wait upon 
the travelers thronging the numerous old taverns that 
then flourished here. 

BOROUGH CORPORATION AND OFFICERS. 
New Salem borough was incorporated by act of 
Assembly of 8th of April, 1838. The qualified voters 



of the town, then made a borough, were to meet on 
the first Tuesday of May in each year, at the house 
of Henry Hughus, in the said borough, to hold their 
election for the borough officers, which were to be 
those then recognised by the law. Their duties and 
powers were set forth at length in the act of incorpo- 
ration. 

It appears there was no election held at the time 
designated, for an act was obtained as a supplement 
to this one, April 11, 1885, by which the inhabitants 
were allowed to meet at the same place for the same 
purpose on the first Tuesday of May, 1885. Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., was appointed judge of the election. 
At this election Henry Hugus was elected burgess, 
Christopher Amelong constable, and Hugh Misskelly, 
James B. Logan, James Harvey, Robert 8hields, 
Philip Strimafis, and John Deever, councilmen. Jacob 
Huffman was appointed town clerk. 

The first ordinance established the footways to be 
nine feet from the houses on each side of the streets, 
and provided for their being paved with brick or 
stone, also provided for draining the town, and de- 
clared against the planting of trees on any of the 
streets or footways, and made those already planted 
common nuisances. 

The next officers were elected in 1887, via.: Bur- 
gess, Joseph Beed; Constable, Michael Potser; Coun- 
cil, Hugh Miaskelly, James McKillip, Joseph Harvey, 
William Wilson, Daniel Medsker, Thomas Wilson ; 
Clerk, Henry Hugus. 

Since then the following persons have filled the 
offices named: 

1S88,— Burgess, J. L. Clow; Constable, Jacob B.AmI; OoucU,1Vmm» 

Wilson, James Harrey, George Low, Joseph Sherboody, Homy 

Hugos, Jonathan Bemeelln; Clerk, Homy Hegu*. 
1889.— Burgess, Henry Hugos; Constable, J. B. Ames* : OoojmII, Josstm 

Harrey, Jaoob Barnsst, Thorn* Wilson, George Loot, Jooaph Beed, 

Hot* Mmkelly ; Clerk, J. Huffman. 
1840.— Burgsss, Joseph Harrey ; Constable, DorM MeCullogb ; Ooancfl, 

Matthew Jock, J. L. Clow, J. 8. Orsssby, Josses Hnnmoo, IMS 

Banktn, Jobs Hugus; Clork, Jaoob Huffman. 
1841.— Burgsss, Henry Bogus; Couetable, D. MoCullogh; Council, 

James Carothera, J. B. Logos, James MoKilllp, J. L. Clow, fltnoo 

Hugus, Joseph ftbocboady ; Clerk, Jooob Hstfmaa. 
1842.— Burgsss, Kims a Orogg; Constable, J. B. Assent; Council, H. 

Hague, Bobort Shields, Nothooiol KoUy, Jesses MoKilllp, Jooob 

Bernest, Joooph Bood ; Clork, J. Huffman. 
1843.— Burgess, Jooob Huffman; OowbiMo, Nsshanlcl Kolly; Council, 

James Berlin, Israel & Blgolow, DoTid J. Potser, Joho Uocapher, 

John Hugus, Williosi McCmll ; Clerk. Jooob Huffman. 
1844.— Burgees, James MeKlUip ; Constable, N. Kelly; CoaneJl, Adorn 

Stygen, George Lose, William MoOoll, John Uocelfer, Jooob Huff. 

moo, 1. 8. Blgolow ; Clork, William MoColl. 
1845.— Burgess, Bobort Shields ; Constable, D. J. Potser ; Council, Joseph 

Beed, John Hagas, James Gothrie, Benjosoln Trozsl, Joseph Sher- 

bondy, John McNeil ; Clerk, John McNefl. 
184o^— Burgess, Henry Hugos; Gonotnble, D. J. Potser; Council, John 

Zimmermen, Joseph Klingersmlth, George Keck, George Loss, 

William M cCsll, Michael Pifer ; Clerk, John Zimmerman. 
1847.— Burgees, William McCall; Constable, D. J. Potser: Councfl, 

James Borland, John Hugos, Jacob Hoffman, John McNeil, Joseph 

Shorbondy, Joseph Beed ; Clerk, John McNeil. 
1848. -Bargees, William McCall; Constable, Jsmes Berlin; Council, 

John Hugus, John Zimmerman, James Carothera, James McKillip, 

George Keck, George Loss; Clerk, James KIlNp. 
1849.— Burgees, Barid Lloyd; Constable, James Borllo; Council, Dr. 
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JakBMa*att,Jaaajii In^ 



J. 1. Imt, D. J. 



%; Ooaa- 

i McKIltta, VatoatiM Bo— ct, Oaoraa KHagaaaMtta, Philip 

Bataafk, Jaajpa Mtrta, W. W. Loaaa (iln cWrk). 

i-- »M|«, Oaoraa Last; OoMttbta, Jowph KUm; Ooaadl, Bobart 

taitMo, Haary Hagao, W. W. Logo*, Dr. Jaaa McK«U, Dukt 

r, Jaoora Caiataaro; Clerk, W. W. Logaa. 

Oaorgo Low; OoeateUa, Jooopa KHae; Goiidl, John 
Hagao, JaoMoCarotaoro, Jaaa McKoil, Daalal Ftitto, Jooopa KHa*, 
; Ooork, D. J. Pataor. 
Oftao M. Dam; Coaotoblo, J. KUm; Ooaadl, Jbha 
Carataan, Jaaa Melfall, Daalal Potto, FaiHp Ho- 
aaaga, Jooopa Kilo*; Clark, Jooopa Harroy. 

Ooorgo Loodg; Ooaadl, Joaa Hagao, Jooopa Kliao, 



la this year the charter was extended under the 
general borough law authorised by the General Assem- 
bly. The proceedings of the borough from 1854 to 
1858 are lost or mislaid. 



i; Coaotoalo, Jooopa KUm; Ooaadl, Joaa 
Hagao, Jaaa Metfafl, John Baal, H. H. MeOioloy, O. W. Frick, 
Goota* W. Akaa; Clark, John McHoU. 
ISv-Borgooo, Bobart Bteek ; Ooaotoblo, Jbaraa KUm ; Ooaadl, John 
Baal, O oorgo KMa gaa — Ilk, Ooorgo Hock, Joatpk Wdtoa, Joaa T. 
Mckoy (oioo dork). 

W. D. DafloM; Oaaotoblo, Jooopa KUm; Ooaaeil, H. 
T. Matagar, Mlehaol Hawk, Ooorgo McLoagallii, Simon Eoraoot, 
i Hoboaga, Slawa P. Loatig ; CUrk, H. T. Motagar. 

\ J. Stick; Ooa ot oMo , Hoary Wagaor, Jr.; Coan- 
afl, Hoary Kaek. O. W. Ldghoor, Ooorgo Kllogoaoaritk, Simoa 
B o rn oo t , DaaM Blooo, Cyras J. Kepplo ; Clerk, JooUb Harroy. 
lStt.— Bargoao, a J. Stock; Coootebte, Hoary Wagaor, Jr.; Clerk, 

Jootoh Harroy; Troataror, C. Ji Kepplo. 
IHl. Baitaw, Ooorgo W. Friok ; Ooaetable, 0. J. Stock ; Ooaadl, Hoary 
Habaaga, Ooorgo McOray, Joaa loraoot, ttawa Hagao, Joatpk Mo- 
QaaUkiB, Jooopa Harroy (atoo dork). 
1881— Bargooo, Oyrao J. Kepplo; Ooaoto M o, S. J. Stock; Ooaadl, Wll- 
ttam Hagao, Joaoeo Carataota, Joaa O. Wagaor, Sbaoa Horaoot, 
Wflttaai J. Ligktaor, Uriah Waagaawa ; Clerk, W. Hagao. 
lSSfc-Bargooo, Ooorgo Loatig; Clerk, H. T. Metagar. 
ISSBL—Baigaai, Barid Wklto ; Cbaotablo, 8. J. Stock ; Ooaadl, Dr. Jobmo 
A. FaHoa, J. H. WoHy, Charles Harroy, Peter Kllagoaomlth, S. A. 
Liaooabigtor, David Haaan ; Clerk, Dr. J. A. Faltoa. 
1887.— Bargooo, John Doecaoter ; Ooaodl, Simon Baraoot, J. H. Wolty, 
Dr. J. A. FaHoa, DavM Htnn, Peter KUageaaailth, 8. A. Ltaooa- 
blgter; Clerk, Dr. J. A. Fattoa. 
188&— Bargooo, Ooorgo Leodg; Coaotahlo, 8. J. Stock ; Ooaadl, Jcdah 
Harroy, Dr. H. P. HegM, Dr. John McNeil, H. T. Metagar, Peter 
Kliagaaoarita, C. J. Wattoa ; Clerk, Joha McNeil. 
1880.— Bargooo, George Leodg; Coaotahlo, 8. J. Stock ; Ooaadl, Jodak 
Harroy, Wnttaai Kaakle, Peter KHagoaontth, Hiram Hohaogh, 
8taaa laraeat Joha McNeil (atoo clerk). 
1870.— Bargooo, Peter KllBgeaoailtk ; Coaotahlo, 8. J. Stock; OoodcU, 
Darld Hoaoa, H. Hobaagk, W. L. Kaakle, Joha MeNeH, Jodak 
Harroy, SUaoa Baraoot; J. McNeil, dork. 
187L— Bargooo, W. J. LelgkMr; Ooaetahle, Joha Carooa; Ooaadl, A, 
J. KUagonaatta. Joha Wdty, Simon Hagao, L. B, Snyder, Riley 
WaHoa, Staam Keck (atoo clerk). 
1871— Bargooo, Jobmo Bood; Clerk, J. W. Borland ; Ooaadl, John 
WaagaBMB, John Haaer, Hiram Hobaagk, Michael Hoik, J. S. 
Ldgkaer, Joha W. Borland (atoo dork). 
1873.— Bargooo, Jameo Bood ; Ooaetable, Bobert Dixon ; Council, Zach- 
arlak KtoaMenaaa, Joha W. Borland, Peter Klingenamith, John 
Baraoot, Darld Haaaa, Joha McNeil (atoo clerk). 
1874.— BargeM, Joha W. Borland; OoMtaMe, B. Dixon; Oonndl, Z. 
Zfanakernan, Tmbmo Wadddl, Gideon Glnter, Daniel Potto, John 
Hagao, Peter KUageaoMith. 
lSTow—Ba rg aai, Joha W. Borland ; Ooaetable, Chart w Thompson ; Oonn- 
dl, Daalel Potto, John Hague, Gideon Ginter, Thomoo Woddell.'Z. 
ZlBBenBM, P. KUogereaiith ; Clerk, Z. ZiaiBierBan. 
lSTtv—BargOM, J. W. Borland; Oonndl, Tnomao Waddell, Z. Zlmmer- 
mm, P. Kllnffenemlth, Daatol Potto, G. Glnter, 8. P. Earnest ; Clerk, 
B. 



1877.— Bargees, 
P. Keck, 



Hagao; Ooaadl, 

A. 



Potto.L.B.Sayder.S. 
Charles Harroy ; Clerk, B. 



1878.— Bargees, Jacob B. Assent; OoaacU, Uriah Waagassan, 

KlBBey, Jesses Bood, Jacob Baraost, Joaa O. Klrker, 8. 8. Doffleld ; 

Clerk, J. G. Klrker. 
1879.— Bargess, J. B. Asseat; Constable, O. W. HaMy; Clerk. Jasses 

Bood; Ooaadl, Hoary Hill, John Hagaa, BUsy Walton, Thossas 

KlBBey, Tkoseco Waddell, James Bood. 
1880.— Bargess. Peter Klingensmitk ; Constable, Henry Hill; OobmII, 

John Baraost, James Bood, Jodak Harroy, C. A. Huffman, M. B. 

Aadersoa, Samad Shields; Clerk, James Bead. 
1881.— Bargees, Peter Kllnfenamtth ; Clerk, J. D. Patty ; Oonndl, Thoa. 

A. KlBMy, Joha Klingsasailtk, H. J. Branthoover, 8. A. Liaasn- 

biglor, Albort Barnest, J. D. Patty ; Oonotable, Hoary HUI ; Street 

CARMBL LODGE, No. M2 V I. 0. 0. P., 
was chartered by EHas Wil dm an, M. W. G. M., and 
William Curtis, M. W. O. Secretary, May 22, 1858. 
The 0rst officers were : N. G., John Doncaster ; V. G., 
Bobert Black; Sec., Henry McEeever; Aast. Sec f 
J. C. Shaw ; Treas., C. M. Johnston. The following 
are its Past Noble Grands still members of this 
lodge : Zachariah Zimmerman, James Nichols, Wil- 
liam Hugus, W. P. Humes, George Saul, L. B. Sny- 
der, A. B. Kline, William C. Sloan, J. D. Patty, 
Josiah Harvey, J. C. Eibler, S. M. Fink, Cornelius 
Berlin. The officers for 1882 are : N. G., C. J. Brant- 
hoover ; Sec., C. £. Berlin ; Aast. Sec., L. B. Snyder; 
Treas., George Saul. Trustees, William Hugus, L. 
B. Snyder, J. D. Patty. It meets every Wednesday 
night in its hall on Pittsburgh Street, in the building 
erected and owned by the lodge. Number of mem- 
bers, twenty. 

BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 

The brick school edifice was erected in 1854, and is 
on Greensburg Street. The board of directors in 
1882 consists of George Keck, President ; J. D. Patty, 
Secretary ; Joseph Harvey, Treasurer ; L. B. Snyder, 
J. G. Kirker, Isaac Ringer. The teachers are W. L. 
Fennel, principal; Mr. Gordon, assistant; J. H. 
Ringer, W. H. Hense), primary department 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



THB McQUILKIN FAMILY. 
James McQuilkin was born near Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and arrived m Philadelphia in 1778. He -vae 
married in 1780, by Rev. James Power, near Mount 
Pleasant, to Miss Ann Robison, who was born in the 
Big Cove of Pennsylvania. Their children were 
Robert, John, Daniel, James, William, Samuel, 
Thomas, Joseph, Mary, and Isabella. James Mc- 
Quilkin died Dec. 2, 1802, and his wife, Ann (Robi- 
son), 8ept. 18, 1828. Joseph, their second child, was 
born in Salem township, April 3, 1801, at the head of 
Thorn Run, where his father had located many years 
before. One of his brothers learned the blacksmith 
trade near Pleasant Unity, one that of a carpenter in 
Beaver County, two were boot and shoemakers, two 
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ware farmers, Samuel died, and Joseph remained 
with his mother nntil her death* The latter ton, 
Joseph, married, May 81, 1882, Eliaabeth Thompson, 
of Washington. He bought ont the interests of his 
brothers and sisters in his father's homestead place, 
and resided thereon until 1849, when he removed to 
New Salem, where, Oct 28, 1851, he purchased from 
Valentine Bossart the brick house on Pittsburgh 
Street. He and his wife united with the Presbyterian 
Church at Murrysville, in June, 1882, in which they 
remained until the pastorate of Rev. David Kirk- 
patrick at Poke Run Church, when they joined it> 
where they held membership until Salem Church was 
organised in 1850, when they connected themselves 
with it. His wife died Feb. 25, 1852. He was mar- 
ried Jan. 18, 1858, to Sarah Clark. She wss born 
in 1819, and was the daughter of Moses and Agnes 
(Humes) Clark. Her grandfathers, Isaac Clark and 
Mr. Humes, were both emigrants from Ireland, and 
early pioneers in the county. Joseph McQuilkin was 
elected justice of the peace in 1862, was re-elected in 
1867, again in 1872, and the fourth time in 1877.. He 
settled the estates of scores of people, and for over a 
quarter of a century did the major part of the con- 
veyancing for this section of the county. He never 
had any living children by either of his wives, and 
died Nov. 6, 1881, leaving the heritage of a good 
name. He was a great humorist, and kept a diary of 
important local events that had transpired in this 
region for over half a century. He wss a stanch 
Democrat in politics, a stern Presbyterian in religious 
faith, and a man whose public and private record was 
unsullied by a dishonorable act 



THE KLINE FAMILY 

John Kline, who had been a Revolutionary soldier, 
removed from Lebanon bounty when his son John 
was a small boy, and settled near Adamsburg, in 
Hempfield township, on Brush Creek. This son, John, 
moved to the manor near the church, where he died. 
John's son, Joseph Kline, wss born near Adamsburg, 
and came to New Salem in 1851, where he has since 
resided. When a small lad, and plowing with his 
father's hired man in a field adjoining the battle 
ground of Bouquette, he saw plowed up many Indian 
relics, and in one field found well-preserved hair of 
the Indians, that had lain covered up for over half a 
century, and was sa fresh and flexible as when the 
Indians were buried. 



THE HUGU8 FAMILY. 
John Hugos, the first of his name in this county, 
removed after the Revolutionary war from North- 
ampton County to Unity township. He was of French 
Huguenot extraction, and his father had emigrated 
to this country about 1745. His son Henry married 
Elisabeth Schwartz, and in 1818 removed from Unity 



to Salem township, and purchased a farm one and a 
half miles south of New J3alem. Their children were : 

1. Catharine, married to Isaac Bosler, who removed 
to Richland County, Ohio. 

2. Margaret, married to George Lose. 
8. Ssjrah, married to George Keck. 

4. John. 

5. Simon. 

6. Issac 

7. Jacob. 

8. Henry. 

9. William. 

Of these, John, the first son and fourth child, was 
born Dec 21, 1810, and married for his first wife 
Ann C. HcGinley, and for his second C. A. Ford. He 
wss elected sheriff of the county in 1849, and served 
three years. In 1876 he was elected to the State House 
of Representatives, and was for two winters a member 
of the Legislature. He was in the mercantile busi- 
ness in New 8alem for over twenty years, and for a 
long time carried on a large distillery in Penn town- 
ship. He subsequently built one near New Salem, 
which burning down, he retired from the distilling 
business'. His father, Henry, died in April, 1829, and 
his mother, Elisabeth (Schwarts), in June, 1854, while 
on a visit to her relatives in Unity township. 



ROBERT eiYBH. 



Robert Given, Sr., emigrated from County Tyrone, 
North Ireland, and after the Revolution, in which he 
served in a Pennsylvania regiment, he located in Lan- 
caster County. Some years after his arrival in Amer- 
ica two of his brothers came to this country, of whom 
George settled in Chester County, and Oliver in Lan- 
caster, near him. He married Mary Hawk, also an 
emigrant from North Ireland, and of the Presbyterian 
faith, while he adhered to the Established Church of 
England. He died in 1800, and his wifesurvijed him 
unti} 1847. Of their children, three arrived to ma- 
ture age, — George, who died in Johnstown in 1861 ; 
John, who died in Huntingdon County in 1872 ; and 
Robert. The latter was born April 17, 1799, near 
Sowdersburg, Lancaster Co., and in 1821 came to 
Westmoreland County, and was several years engaged 
in teaching a subscription school in Derry township. 
Although he was not classically educated, he had re- 
ceived a thorough English education, and was one of 
the most popular and successful teachers in his day. 
He wss married on Nov. 9, 1820, to Miss Mary Taylor, 
of Mifflin County, who died in 1885. The living chil- 
dren by her were John, now a leading merchant in 
Iowa City; Mary, married to William S. Lincoln, 
of Huntingdon County ; Robert, residing in Fayette 
County ; Martha, married to Wesley Rose, of Johns- 
town ; and Elizabeth, married to Marshall Rose, of 
Sacramento City, Cal. In 1888 he married Eleanor 
Brown, of St. Clair township, in this county, who 
bore him the following children: Albert, George, 
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William, a prominent attorney at Greensburg ; Mil- 
ton, Anna Maria, Harvey, and Eleanor. Hit ton 
Joan served throughout the Mexican war, and wat 
commissary at Vera Pros. His tone George and Mil- 
ton were in the Union army in the late civil war, the 
latter, of Company F, First PennsylYania Artillery, 
was killed at Gettysburg battle in July, 1868, in his 
nineteenth year. Robert Given was commissioned 
by Governor Wolf in 1881 as captain of the " Armagh 
Light Infantry," the best-drilled company in the 
Ninety-ninth Regiment of the Seoond Brigade, Fif- 
teenth Division, Pennsylvania militia. On Feb. 14, 
1885, he was appointed by Governor Wolf justice 
of the peace for Wheatneld township, Indiana Co., 
and in 1440 (under the constitution of 1888) was 
elected to the same position in the same township, re- 
ceiving hie commission from Governor Shank. In 
1857 he was elected magistrate for St Clair township, 
of this county, in which he laid out the town of New 
Florence, and commissioned by Governor Pollock. 
In 1861 he was elected one of the two associate judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas of this county, and in 
1866 was re-elected to the same judicial position, 
which was the first re-election in the county of any 
a ssoc iat e judge. . Judge Given On the bench won the 
esteem of the bar and the people for the ability and 
impartiality that characterized his rulings and course. 
When on the bench the president judge was often 
away, and here it was that his ability and judicial 
firmness were so signally noted. Judge Given has ever 
taken an active part in the politics of his country, 
and been for over half a century a leading man in 
the counsels of the Democratic party, with which he 
has been identified all his life. While a member of 
no church, his family has been connected with that 
of the United Presbyterians, but he has ever been a 
liberal contributor to all in his neighborhood. Since 
1821 he hasl>een a resident of either Indiana or West- 
moreland County, but for the past twenty-three years 
has resided in the latter, in which he has owned prop- 
erty in all that time. For over twenty years he was 
connected with the public works of the State, and 
aided in the construction of the old Portage Railroad 
and Pennsylvania Canal, and as a contractor graded 
three miles of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1882 
he sold his elegant farm in the southern part of Salem 
township, and in April of the same year removed to 
Greensburg, where he shortly after, very suddenly 
died, full of years and honors, — a noble example of 
a self-made man who under our free institutions had 
arisen from a poor boy to competence and high posi- 
tion among his fellow-men. 



ZECHARIAH ZIMMERMAN. 

The name Zimmerman is of German origin, and is 

one of the earliest found in the German settlements 

of Pennsylvania. In the last quarter of the past 

century Jacob Zimmerman, of Berks County, married 



Maria Magdalena, daughter of Chris. Braucher, of 
the same county. Their son Daniel was there born 
Feb. 9, 1794, and when a young man removed to 
Westmoreland County before New Salem was laid 
out Here, in Franklin township, he married Rebecca, 
daughter of John and Anne Elizabeth Waugaman, 
who was born Jan. 25, 1796. When he came to New 
8alem he purchased a lot just opposite the grist-mill, 
on which he erected a house, and in which he carried 
on his trade of tailoring, the first in the place. He 
was a strong advocate of the common school system 
adopted in 1884-85, and for which he fought at the 
polls and elsewhere to establish. He was identified 
with the early temperance movements of the day, and 
was the first man in his neighborhood to raise a build- 
ing without the use of whiskey. In 1880 he removed 
to Mercer County, but a .short time afterwards re- 
moved to Allegheny township, in this county, to a 
farm he had bought, and on which he died in 1876. 
His aged widow still resides there at the advanced 
age of eighty-six years. Their children were : 

1. Elisabeth, born Dec 1, 1816, died aged two years 
and eleven months. 

2. Rev. Jacob fa Lutheran clergyman), born Feb. 
2, 1818, and resides in Allegheny township. 

8. John, born March 24, 1820, cashier of First 
National Bank of Greensburg, and ez-prothonotary 
of the county. 

4. George Washington, born Jan. 5, 1828, died 
during the Rebellion in the United States service. 

5. Anna Mary^born Dec. 29, 1825, married to Rev. 
David McEee, and died April 11, 1869. 

6. Zechariah, born June 27, 1828. 

7. Sarah, born March 5, 1881, married William 
Shearer, and lives on the Zimmerman homestead in 
Allegheny township. 

8. Benjamin, born Nov. 9, 1888, died young. 

9. Lucinda, born Jan. 1, 1885, married William 
Artman, resides near Parker, Pa. 

10. Amos Lafayette, born Feb. 22, 1888, resides 
near Leechburg, Armstrong Co. 

11. Michael Jonas, born July 24, 1841, died aged 
sixteen months. 

Their sixth child, Zechariah, was born in New 
Salem, and is probably the oldest living person born 
in that place/ He was raised on his father's farm in 
Allegheny township (to which his father removed 
when Zechariah was two years old) until his twenti- 
eth year (1848), when he came to New Salem and 
clerked for his brother John in the tatter's dry-goods 
store about a year. He then assisted in Mr. Red- 
path's store at Leechburg, after which he kept store 
at Howellton's Cross -Roads for several yean. He 
then attended Duff's Commercial College at Pitts- 
burgh, and took charge of the company co-operative 
store in New Salem. Afterwards he was again a clerk 
in his brother John Zimmerman's store here, and in 
1860 opened a drug-store, in which business he has 
continued to the present time; He was married Sept. 
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15, 1858, to Catherine, daughter of John and Cathe- 
rine (Stotter) Walter. She was born Oct 20, 1885, 
and died Feb. 6, 1857, tearing one child, Mary Cath- 
erine Walter Zimmerman, born June 24, 1856, and 
who married Albert J. Steel. On Sept 1, 1859, he 
was married to Margaret A., daughter of John and 
Sarah Jaekaon, by whom were borne the following 
children : William John, Jennie Laura, Minnie Re- 
becca Harbison, and Sarah Etta Bertha. Daring the 
late war he was a member of the " Union Rangers," 
Capt Duff's company of the militia (Company C, 
Twenty-second Regiment), which saw several weeks' 
service on the southern borders of the State. He is 
a member of Congruity Presbyterian Church, and 
worships with the congregation here that holds its 
services in the Methodist Episcopal Church edifice. 
In 1859 he became a member of Carmel Lodge, No. 
542, I. O. O. F., of which he is a Past Noble Grand, 
and he is a life member of Ancient York Masonic 
Lodge, No. 225, of Greensburg, where he received its 
three symbolical degrees in 1868. He has served 
some twenty-five years as postmaster, first at Craw- 
ford's Mills, where he was appointed in 1850 by 
Nathan K. Hall, Postmaster-General under President 
Fillmore, and which he held until he resigned and 
moved away from that locality. In 1868, after John 
Doncaster, postmaster of this town, was burned out, 
he was appointed postmaster here, and held the office 
until March 4, 1881. He is a Republican in politics, 
and has been twice a candidate (for prothonatary) of 
his party, in the minority in this county, to help 
maintain its organization, and each time ran largely 
ahead of his ticket. He is one Of the principal bus- 
iness men of the borough, and is ever identified with 
all projects for the best interests of the community, 
whose esteem he enjoys in an eminent degree. 



ROBERT SH1RLDS. 
Among the early settlers in Franklin County was 
the Shields family, which had emigrated from the 
north of Ireland. James Shields was born near 
Chambersburg, in that county, in 1770, and came to 
Westmoreland in 1798, locating some four miles 
northeast of New Salem, in Salem township, on the 
farm now owned by his son David. He built a house 
on his two hundred-acre tract of land, to which he 
added subsequently one hundred and twenty acres 
more. He married Elizabeth Wilson, of the old^nd 
wealthy Wilson family, near Chambersburg. She 
was the eldest daughter of her parents, who had 
seven sons and three daughters. She became in 1872 
sole heir of the extensive Wilson estate in Franklin 
County, embracing some five thousand acres of land, 
together with other valuable personal property. 
James Shields died in 1841, and his wife, Elizabeth 
(Wilson), March 23, 1873, aged ninety-nine years. 
Their children were Matthew, who died young; 
John, living in Franklin County ; Robert ; James, a 



resident of Chambersburg; David, residing in La- 
trobe; Matthew, living' in Mount Pleasant; Wilson, 
also in Mount Pleasant ; Sarah, married to William 
Bay ; and Mary (deceased), married to James Dickey. 
Of these, Robert was born in 18Q8, and when nineteen 
years of age went to Shieldsburg, where he learned 
the tanning business with Capt. Benjamin Hill, who 
there carried on an extensive tannery. In the fall of 
1825 he removed to New Salem, where his father bad 
purchased two lots, with a little tannery sunk on them, 
of John Hutton, the owner, who had started it a few 
years before. Robert Shields made additions and im- 
provements to the establishment, and carried on the 
tanning business until 1870, a period of forty-five 
years. It was on the lots of his present residence on 
Pittsburgh Street, but the vats have been covered up 
for several years. He bought out the saddlery and 
harness-making business of John B. Plumer, which 
he conducted also for a long time, in addition to a 
boot and shoe factory carried on by him until the 
cheap Eastern manufactured goods began to be kept 
by the stores. He was married Aug. 81, 1826, to Mary 
Borland, daughter of Samuel Borland, by Rev. Har- 
per. His wife died Feb. 5, 1861. Their children 
were Elizabeth, born June 19, 1827, was married to 
George Lloyd, of Latrobe ; Lydia Anne, born March 
19, 1829, unmarried, and resided at home ; Florinda 
Patton, born Oct 8, 1881, married Henry McEeever, 
and died Dec. 5, 1865; James, born Feb. 15, 1888, 
died young ; Mary Jane, born June 80, 1884, married 
Samuel J. Paul; Samuel Shields, born April 26, 
1886 ; Sarah, born Dec 6, 1888, unmarried, residing 
at home; David Wilson, born Oct 4, 1889, died 
young ; Rachel Maggie, born Oct 16, 1841, married 
John F. Humes; William Wilson, bom April 1, 1848, 
died young ; Nancy Sterritt, married to Dr. James A. 
Fulton; and Robert, an infant Mr. Shields was 
raised and educated in the Presbyterian faith, and 
until 1849 (when the Presbyterian Church 'was or- 
ganized at New Salem) was a member of Con- 
gruity Church, where for nearly twoscore years he 
worshiped under the benign ministrations of Revs. 
Samuel Porter and Samuel McFarren, two distin- 
guished divines of their day. He is the only living 
head of a family who resided in New Salem in 1825, 
which was then a small village of but few houses, 
but a noted stopping-point for stages on the Pitts- 
burgh and New Alexandria turnpike. For over half 
a century he was very largely identified with its busi- 
ness interests, and contributed greatly to its growth 
in material resources as well as to the advancement 
of its educational and religious projects, to all of 
which he ever aided by his voice and purse. Since 
his residence here he has witnessed the erection of 
four substantial church edifices, the organisation of 
good schools, and a rapid development of the borough 
in population and wealth, and in his old age.enjoys 
the recompense of a busy and well-spent life, enjoy- 
ing the respect and confidence of his neighbors. 
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SAMUEL J. PAUL. 

One of the first magistrates in what was then 
Washington (now Bell) township was Samuel Paul, 
Esq., one of the most popular justices of his time. 
He was of Scotch-Irish extraction, and a man de- 
scended from an old family very early settled in the 
provinces. He married Jennie Porterfield. Their 
children were Robert; Mary, unmarried; John; 
Jennie, married to Matthew Gallon ; Hannah, mar- 
ried to George Provard ; James ; and Sarah, married 
to George Spalding. Of these, John, born in 1803, 
married Sarah, daughter of Samuel and Jane ( Laugh - 
ery) Thompson, of Washington township, on Beaver 
Bun. She was born in 1804, and was the grand- 
daughter of Col. Laughery, who raised and com- 
manded the Westmoreland County company that 
started to join Gen. George Rogers Clark, and which 
met an untimely fate in all being cut off and killed 
by the Indians. The children of John and Sarah 
(Thompson) Paul were Samuel Jackson; Robert 
Alexander; William Porterfield (deceased); Mary 
Jane, unmarried and deceased; Nancy Elizabeth, 
married to William Jack ; Sarah Maria, married to 
Rev. J. Molton Jones, pastor of Pine Run Presbyte- 
rian Church ; James Laughery, chief clerk in the 
office of the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion ; John Calvin, major in the late civil war and 
resident of Pittsburgh ; and Hannah Lucy, married 
to Rev. A. F. Boyd, pastor of Rehoboth Presbyterian 
Church. 

Samuel J. Paul was born Nov. 18, 1825, in Wash- 
ington township, and when one year old his parents 
removed to the Kiskiminetas River, and shortly after 
they settled in Bell township on a farm on which is 
the site of the present village of Perrysville, where 
they remained until 1889. Then they came to Salem 
township to a farm below Tree's Mill. He was raised 
on a farm, and educated in the schools of his neigh- 
borhood. After his marriage he resided two years in 
Loyalhanna township, and then shortly afterwards 
(in 1856) came to his present farm, which he then 
purchased, and which lies one mile east of New 
Salem. The following year he erected his neat cot- 
tage residence. He is a general farmer, but in the 
past has given special attention to stock-raising. He 
was married Nov. 1, 1849, to Agnes, daughter of 
Samuel and Nancy (Porter) Jack. She was born April 
8, 1828, and died Jan. 81, 1875. By this union the fol- 
lowing children were born : Nancy Jack, born May 
28, 1851, married to John C. Davis ; Margaret Jane, 
born Feb. 14, 1856, married to Dr. Amos O. Taylor, 
of New Salem ; John Calvin, born Jan. 16, 1859 ; 
Sarah Maria, born February, 1861 ; Samuel Jack, 
born Sept 2, 1868. He was married June 14, 1877, to 
Mary Jane, daughter of Robert and Mary (Borland) 
Shields, who was born June 80, 1884. By this mar- 
riage was born one child, Robert Thompson, June 27, 
1878. Mr. Paul's father and mother were married in 
1824, at the ages of twenty and nineteen respectively, 



and in 1874 celebrated their golden wedding. They 
are both living on their old homestead. Samuel 
J. Paul is a member of the New Salem Presbyterian 
Church, and a trustee of the same. In politics he is 
a pronounced Republican, and active for the success 
of his party, though he* has never been a candidate 
for office. His great-grandfather on the maternal side 
was the celebrated Col. Laughery (or Lochry), who 
left but two children, Jane, who married Samuel 
Thompson, and a sister, who married a Mr. McBryar. 



COL. JAMBS L. PAUL. 

Col. James Laughery Paul, chief clerk of the de- 
partment of soldiers' orphans' schools of Pennsylvania, 
was born in 1889, in Westmoreland County, and was 
the son of John and Sarah (Thompson) Paul. In 
1876 he published from the press of Lewis S. Hart, 
of Harrisburg, a neat volume of five hundred and 
twenty pages, elegantly illustrated by Frederick Haas, 
giving an able account of Pennsylvania's- soldiers' 
orphans' schools. It is a book edited with rare ability, 
and gives a brief historical statement of the origin of 
the late civil war, the rise and progress of the State 
orphan system, and legislative enactments relating 
thereto, with sketches and engravings of the several 
institutions, with names of pupils subjoined. It also 
contains engravings and historical sketches of ex- 
Governors Curtin, Geary, and Hartranft, and many 
other distinguished persons of both sexes who were 
connected with the orphan system or engaged in 
various capacities in the suppression of the Rebellion. 
Col. Paul enlisted at Pittsburgh Aug. 1, 1861, "for 
three years or during the war," as a private in Com- 
pany A, Sixty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, Col. (afterwards general) Alexander Hays com- 
manding. The regiment was assigned to the Army 
of the Potomac, Third Army Corps, Gen. Phil Kear- 
ney's division. He re-enlisted in the field as a 
veteran volunteer, Dec. 10, 1863, at Brady's Station, 
Va. ; and when the time (Aug. 1, 1864) for which his 
regiment enlisted had expired he was transferred to 
Company I, One Hundred and Fifth Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers, and served with it 
to the close of the war. While in active service he at- 
tained to the rank of second sergeant of his company, 
and claims no greater honor than that of having 
faithfully served his country as an enlisted man. 
Immediately after the surrender of Gen. Lee he was 
detailed as a clerk in the War Department at Wash- 
ington, by a special order of Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, and served in that capacity until 
Aug. 24, 1866, when, after having served for an unbro- 
ken period of five years and twenty-four days, he was 
mustered out of the military service under provisions 
of an order issued from the office of the adjutant-gen- 
eral of the armies of the United States. 

For gallant and long-continued services in the war 
for the suppression of the. Rebellion, and as a 
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mark of personal regard, Governor John W. Geary, 
before retiring from the gubernatorial chair, in Jan- 
uary, 1878, commissioned him to rank as a brevet 
lieutenant-colonel, reciting in the commission the 
names of the following^ battles in which he partici- 
pated, via.: Yorktown, Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, 
Orchards, Seven-days' Battles, Chancellorsville. Get- 
tysburg, Wapping Heights, Auburn Mills, Mine Run, 
Petersburg, and also the pursuit and capture of the 
Confederate army at Appomattox. After the retire- 
ment .of John Dickie Sbryock, chief clerk of the de- 
partment of soldiers' orphans' homes, in November, 
1868, Col Paul, at the instance of Hon. John Covode, 
his personal friend, was appointed by Governor Geary 
to fill the vacanbposition. Col. Paul's abundant oppor- 
tunities for collecting materials, and his known indus- 
try and ability, are a sufficient guarantee that his 
book is complete, readable, and reliable. His wss 
the laudable and grateful undertaking to tell how a 
great State expended over five millions of dollars in 
maintaining and educating over eight thousand chil- 
dren made fatherless by the casualties of war. He 
was assisted in the literary finish by Rev. Columbus 
Carnfbrth, AM ., who for ten years had been the State 
inspector and examiner of the orphan schools, and 
who, like Col. Paul, brought a ripe experience to 
elaborate the great work in interesting details. 



JOHN 8N0DGRA8S. 
John Snodgrsse was the only son of William Snod- 
grass, of Martic township, in the county of Lancaster, 
Pa., who was a farmer, and Ellen Beggs, a native 
of Ireland, who was brought to this country by her 
parents when a child. William Bnodgrass, the father 
of John Snodgrass, was of Scotch descent. William 
Snodgrass and his wife, Ellen Beggs, had also four 
daughters,— Mary, married to John Tittle; Sarah, 
married to John Long; Elizabeth, married to An- 
drew Campbell, and Margaret, who never married. 
William Snodgrass and his wife came to Westmore- 
land County when their son John wss a babe at his 
mother's breast, John Snodgrass having been born in 
Lancaster County not long prior to the year 1800. 
When William Snodgrass first came to Westmore- 
land .County he rented a house from Col. Joseph 
Guthrie, in Deny township. The next year he pur- 
chased one hundred acres of land from Samuel Ram- 
sey, in the same township, then afterwards purchased 
one hundred acres adjoining the first tract from Jo- 
seph Blair, and then thirty acres from Joseph Boss. 
He died in 1818 or 1814, leaving surviving him his 
widow and the children above named. His widow 
died in the fall of 1844. William Snodgrass and his 
wife were both Old-School Presbyterians, and are 
buried at Salem Church, in Deny township. Wil- 
liam Snodgrass, in the language of his son John, 
was "an industrious, saving man, and his mother 
was. an extraordinary woman to manage ; she man- 



aged and carried on the farm when the children were 
small." Such is the 'description that Mr. John Snod- 
grass has left of his father, and of that remarkable 
mother whose great .abilities he inherited until, step 
by step, he became the most prominent and enter- 
prising business man in Western Pennsylvania. 

His first public enterprise was the construction of 
two heavy sections on the Pennsylvania Canal, at New- 
ton Hamilton. From about 1887 to 1848 he was super- 
intendent of the Portage Railroad. His clerks were 
W. 8. Campbell, afterwards proprietor of the St. 
Charles Hotel, in Pittsburgh, and later of the St 
Lawrence, in Philadelphia; and John W. Geary, 
afterwards Governor of Pennsylvania. 

After he left the Portage Railroad he bid for and 
obtained the carrying of the United States mail from 
Chambersburg to Pittsburgh by stage-coaches, which 
he continued until the railroad was constructed, and 
at the same time carried on farming on a large scale, 
and was the proprietor of two flooring-mills on the 
Loyalhanna. In 1862 he was the largest land-owner 
in Westmoreland County, and during the war, in 
connection with Gen. Markle, Thomas- G. Stewart, 
Col. Israel Painter, and Charles Hillborn, of Phila- 
delphia, was awarded a very large contract to supply 
the Northern army with beef-cattle. After the con- 
tract was taken the government flooded the country 
with greenback money. This raised the price of 
beef-cattle in the market, and he lost heavily in all 
the supplies he furnished until his large fortune was 
nearly all gone. He persistently clung to fulfilling 
his contract with the government, and went down 
under the depreciation of the currency, which was 
something he could not control ; but such was the 
confidence of his creditors in his integrity that dur- 
ing his life he was not disturbed in the possession or 
ownership of his large landed estate. 

He was an ardent patriot, took a deep interest in 
local politics, and for upwards of twenty years did 
perhaps more than any other man towards making 
the county nominations. In 1850 he was nominated 
for Congress in the district composed of Westmore- 
land, Cambria, and Bedford, but owing to a division 
in the party, and two other candidates running in the 
same political party, he was defeated, and Joseph H. 
Kuhns, Esq., was elected a Republican representa- 
tive from this strong Democratic district. 

Mr. Snodgrass died in November, 1878, and is buried 
in the cemetery at New Alexandria. He was a strict 
Presbyterian, and died in the communion and faith of 
his father and mother. 



JOHN WALTER. 
About the middle of the last century Philip Walter 
was one of the many emigrants from Germany who 
came to Pennsylvania. After he had been in this 
country a few years and got settled he sent to the 
fatherland and brought over his future wife, whom 
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lie had not seta since the was a little girl of ten yean. 
After his death she married a Mr. Hawk, an early settler 
near Grwosburg. The emigrant had a son, Philip 
Walter, who married Catherine Spahr, from which 
onion was born a son, Philip, the third of that name in 
direotdescentoftheWalterfiunily. Philip Walter (the 
third) married Catherine Trout* daughter of Balser 
and Elisabeth (Bidenoor) Trout. Balser Trout had 
serred in the Revolutionary war, and on his arrival 
in this country first located in Oermantown (now a 
part of Philadelphia), and after the close of the war 
removed to near Winchester, Va. Subsequently he 
came to Washington township and located on Beaver 
Bun, where his wife's brother, William Bidenour, had 
settled a short time previous. The children of Philip 
Walter and his wife, Catharine (Trout), were John, 
Margaret, married to William Seheaffer, Balser, 
Elisabeth, married to Jacob Conklin, David, Daniel, 
Catharine, 8usan, married to Michael Dewalt, Jacob, 
Philip, Anthony, and George. The Walter family 
Tery early settled on the farm now owned in Salem 
township by J. Moats, where the old Walter mill 
was the first one built in all this region. The year after 
the birth of Philip Walter's oldest son, John, Balser 
Trout and his son-in-law, Philip Walter, removed to 
the BranthooVer farm, which they leased for nine 
years. At the expiration of this lease Philip Walter 
purchased the farm (just east ot the Moats farm) now 
owned by his son George, and where he died in 1859. 
His wife died on June 10, 1861, aged seventy-six. His 
grandfather, Philip Walter (second), was killed in 1807 
by the fall of a limb of a tree which he was cutting 
down, shortly after which his widow with her four 
youngest children removed to near Lancaster, Ohio, 
where she married a Mr. Fetter. On his death she 
removed to Indiana and there died. 



John Walter, the eldest son of Philip and Catherine 
(Trout) Walter, was born Feb. 18, 1808, in Salem 
township, on the farm now owned by Jacob Moat. 
He was married Feb. 28, 1888, to Bithynia, daugh- 
ter of Henry and Catherine Stotler, of Allegheny 
County. She was bom' June 9, 1818, and died 
Feb. 6, 1880. Their children were Catherine, born 
Oct. 20, 1885, married Sept 16, 1858, to Zachariah 
Zimmerman, and died Feb. 6, 1857 ; Lucinda Harriet, 
born Sept. 6, 1887 ; John Calvin, born July 20, 1840 ; 
and Benjamin F., born July 7, 1846, and married 
Sept. 21, 1871, to Maggie J. McKalip. The child of 
Catherine, married to Zachariah Zimmerman, was 
Mary Catharine Walter, born June 24, 1856, and 
who married Albert J. Steele. The children of Ben- 
jamin F. Walter are Anna Ewing, born Sept 4, 
,1875, and Ellen, born Jan. 19, 1879. John Walter 
learned the blacksmith and edge-tool trade with John 
Steel, and for thirty-seven years carried on this busi- 
ness with great success, both in Allegheny and this 
county. He purchased the farm on which he resides, 
known as the old Kirkpatrick farm, in 1882. It was 
then nearly all in woods, but in 1888 he moved on to 
it, built a log house, and began clearing it up. In 
1848 he erected his present brick residence, just south 
of Oakland Cross-Roads. 

Mr. Walter is a Republican in politics, and takes 
a warm interest in the success of his party, to which 
he has been so long attached. With his family he is 
connected with the Poke Bun Presbyterian Church, 
of which he is a trustee. He is a good example of 
the thrift of the old German stock that settled in 
Pennsylvania in the past century, and from no capital 
but his own resolute will and energy has made his 
life a success, and established a good name among 
his fellow-citizens. 
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UNITY TOWNSHIP. 



The following is the official record of the organiza- 
tion of Unity Township : 

• January Session, 17S9. 

• Upos) the Petition of a Number of the Inhabitants of Mount Pleas- 
ant Tp. to the Court, setting forth that 'from tholr own experience A 
ohm ration they are oonriDced that the Township In which they Betide 
is much too large for the Oonren't Dischge of Many of the Officers' Duty. 
That they are of opinion that when Townahipf are sufficiently popu- 
lous; they ought to he no larger in their extent than the Inhabitants 
thereof Might be generally known to those who may be appointed to 
Township Offices; That where they are otherwise, It oommonly embar- 
rasses the officers in the Discharge of their Duty, * produces too good 
an apology for improper Delays, and praying that as the Township Is 
sufficiently populous 4 on an InoouYenH extent, That a new Township 

t be Erected off that end of Mount Pleasant Township which lies 



next to Loyalhaning Greek, and suggesting the propriety of beginning 
the line of the New Township at Adam Brlney*s place, where John Brl- 
ney lired, on the Hempfleld Line, A from tlience to run to Sewfckley 
Road, where It passes the late Frauds Waddles' Plantation along said 
road until the place where It crosses the New Boad from Archibald's 
Mill toGreensburgh : and from thence to go by the said New Boad until 
the Line of Donegal Tp., and thence by the Lines of Deny, Salem, and 
Hempfleld Twos To the place of Beginning, which Township to be erected 
and so situated, The Petitioners request msy be called by the name of 
Unity, etc.' 

"Which Petition harlng been read to A considered by the Court, was 
granted , agreeably to the Prayer thereof, and Becommended by the 
Court for the Election of a Justice agreeable to the act of Assembly. 

M The foregoing Petition and the Certificate of the Recommendation 
of this Court as aforesaid; baring been Read in Council on the 8erenth 
day of Pebr'y, 1789, and on the twenty-third day of Sept'r follo'g an 
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Unity township hat on the north the townships of 
Derry and Salem, haying for its boundary line between 
Derry the Loyalhanna Creek; on the east it has 
Ligonier and Cook townships, with the Chestnut 
Ridge between them for its dividing line ; on the south 
it has Mount Pleasant township, and on the west 
Hempfield township. 

Although the township of Unity was not one of 
the original townships of the county, it was a very 
early one, and as a part of Mount Pleasant township 
its early history is replete with interest In the list 
of taxables which we have given for Mount Pleasant 
we have many — indeed, possibly a majority of them 
— who were the inhabitants of that part of the town- % 
ship which a few years later was Unity. In the 
history of the churches of this township, and par- 
ticularly in the early history of the county itself, will 
be found a due representation of her early settlers. 
Of these she has just cause to be proud, for among 
them were for three generations some of the most 
active and leading men and families of their day. 

The Loyalhanna River separates Latrobe from 
Unity, but probably a larger population regard that 
town as their market town and railroad station from 
the Unity township side than from the Derry town- 
ship side. Within its limits are the monastery and 
college of St Vincents, and the convent and semin- 
ary of St Xaviers, institutions of which a more ex- 
tended account is given elsewhere. It also has within 
its limits the church of the Unity Presbyterian con- 
gregation, one of the oldest and most historic in the 
West; and the graveyard, whose hallowed precincts 
have been tenderly guarfeted for a hundred years, 
wherein have been deposited the mortal remains of 
men who deserve honor not only because they were 
just, but because they were the friends and champions 
of liberty and -equality . 

That part lying against the Chestnut Ridge is, as is 
all the physical conformation of the neighboring or 
contiguous land, rough and hilly ; the surface of the 
whole township, indeed, partaking of a hilly and un- 
even character. The lower portion on the western 
side is drained by the Nine-Mile Run. Between this 
and the Ridge itself the land is not adapted to agri- 
cultural purposes, although some portions of it have 
been cleared, and, by dint of much labor and toil, 
clearings have been made and comfortable homes 
have been rescued from the wilderness of heavy tim- 
ber, brush, and rocks. Some of the oldest settlements 
in the county were made* as has been said elsewhere, 
along the crests of these ranges on account of their 
proximity to the fort at Ligonier, and for reasons of 
agriculture and subsistence which are not apparent to 
the present generation but which were moving con- 
siderations to the early settlers. Indeed, one of the 
most common subjects for remark to the observant 



stranger is the sudden and unexpected appearance of 
a fine meadow or a blooming orchard, trimmed and 
cleanly kept, and surrounded by a neat stake-and- 
rider or stone fence, and back of all a neatly-planned, 
white-painted house* and barn, with all modern con- 
veniences, belonging to some thrifty person who has 
taken hold of one of these old clearings and has made 
a tasty and profitable home. 

The portion, however, on the western side of Nine- 
Mile Run, and lying between it and the Dry Ridge 
range, is one of the most productive, richest, and 
best developed of the agricultural regions of the 
county. The surface of the land here being of heavy 
limestone, and being for the most part specially well 
cultivated, is known far and wide as one of the best 
wheat- and corn-producing districts in the State. It 
bade fair to be a rival of the famous Lancaster dis- 
trict in the production of wheat-grain, and had West- 
moreland remained purely an agricultural county 
there is no doubt that the progress of scientific farm- 
ing would, in a portion of this township, have been 
beyond all parallel. But the modern industries and 
the demand attending them have created a market 
for the minerals which lie under the surface, and for 
the timber which covered it in those portions which 
had theretofore been regarded as the most unprofit- 
able, and has entirely changed the relative interests 
of the township; and while the farming interests^ 
have increased in a due proportion with that interest 
elsewhere in Western Pennsylvania, yet they are rela- 
tively far below the other interests to which we have 
referred. 

LUMBER INTERESTS. 

The lumber interests here were the first to profit by 
the innovations of the modern age, to wit, the age of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. This great thoroughfare, 
running within sight and of easy distance from the 
Ridge, was a godsend to the people inhabiting thereon. 
The first great demand which the company created 
was that for ties for its road-bed. The large quantity 
necessary for its construction along the whole of the 
Western Division was chiefly gotten from the timber 
taken from the Chestnut Ridge. Then, speedily fol- 
lowed the demand for fire- wood, lumber for cars and 
for building purposes, not only along the line of the 
road, but for the people who congregated to the in- 
cipient villages at the various stations. 

Since then the lumber business in this section of 
the county traversed by the Ridge, of which so large 
a portion is within Unity township, has largely and 
regularly increased. It is worth noticing that at the 
first stages of the business — speaking generally of the 
lumber business — there was much timber uselessly 
and needlessly wasted. This perhaps was in great 
degree owing to its plenti fulness, to the inexperienced 
knowledge of marketing it, and to a wide-spread be- 
lief that at no time would it be possible that the 
demand should be equal to the supply. Since then 
the enhanced value of the material, the clearing off 
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of that portion of land contiguous to the railroad, the 
rite in the price of labor, and the systematic develop- 
ment of the business, together with the capital in- 
vested in it, have given the business at the present time 
well-defined limits. Like in all industries, the capital 
and the labor necessary to carry it on have flown in 
together, and although the business is in the hands of 
comparatively few, yet the volume of its necessary 
transactions has at no time been so great as it is now, 
and has been within the last three years, or from the 
period which dates the revival of business after the 
panic 

COAL INTERESTS. 

Of a later date has been the rise and development 
of the coal and coke business. It was a fact gener- 
ally known to those of an inquiring mind, which fact 
was evidenced by the surveys made under authority 
of the State, that the Connellsville seam of coal lay 
under the greater portion of the surface of the town- 
ship, extending across it from northeast to southwest 
in a well-defined boundary much in the shape of a 
triangle, with the outcrop on the northwestern side, 
lying to the east of the Dry Ridge (or Huckleberry 
Hills) on the southern side of the township, and near 
the Nine-Mile Bun on the southeastern side. The 
sides of this triangle come nearly together at Latrobe, 
where the two outcrops are but a few miles apart 

The principal coke-works here are the " Monastery 
Works," owned by Carneige Bros. & Co. These 
works- lie but a short distance from Latrobe, and in 
mentioning the coal interests of that centre we have 
dwelt at length on these works, and of the other coal 
and coke-works of the township. 

At this time most of the coal lying within this sec- 
tion of this coal measure has been taken up. and is in 
the hands of capitalists. Operations have been be- 
gun in the township to the southwest of Pleasant 
Unity, and it is altogether probable that within a 
limited time the whole deposit will be worked. Nor 
is it unlikely, but altogether likely, that railroad 
communication will speedily be opened up from 
the Pennsylvania Road to the Mount Pleasant coal 
regions. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 
The political subdivisions of the township are 
Youngstown borough, Pleasant Unity, and West 
Latrobe villages, the two first of which are also 
post-offices, and hamlets Crab Tree, Lycippus, and 
Beatty, a station on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
all post-offices. There are three election districts 
within its limits, namely, Youngstown (borough and 
district), Pleasant Unity, and Kuhn's. 

YOUNG8TOWN BOROUGH. 
The borough of Youngstown was incorporated by 
the Assembly by act of 2d of April, 1831. The in-. 
habitants entitled to vote there were empowered to 
vote for the borough officers at an election to be held 
at the house of John Gibson, on or before the first 



Monday of the next May. The officers of the bor- 
ough were such as the law then authorized. 

The borough is a separate school district under the 
common-school system, and it supports a Catholic 
parish school connected with St. Vincents Monas- 
tery. It is also a separate' election district, and the 
voting place for the Youngstown Election District in 
the township. It is thus, borough and district, one 
election district for general purposes. 

Youugstown, the only incorporated borough in the 
township of Unity, is one of the oldest villages in 
the county. It was an old turnpike town, situated on 
the western side of the Chestnut Ridge, at its base, 
and about midway between Greensburg and Ligonier. 
The first house near the present town was a tavern, 
known as Reed's tavern, and it was known along the 
road as situated on the Nine-Mile Run. There was 
quite a village here at the close of the last century. 
It lay along the old Pennsylvania State road, and at 
the time of the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) some of 
the troops camped around this public-house at the 
Nine-Mile Run. 

Among the first land-owners and settlers of the 
place was Alexander Young, who owned most of the 
land upon which the place was laid out and from 
whom it derived its name. Young built the first 
stone house here. Part of the town was subsequently 
laid out by Joseph Baldridge, who was an extensive 
land-owner hereabouts. Martin West owned land 
contiguous to the town. He was a spirited citizen, 
and took much interest in the prosperity of the place 
at an early date. Sometimes in old papers the place 
is called Martinsburg, and it was not until the name 
was given it by the post-office department that it was 
assuredly known by the name which it now bears. 

At the early date to which we refer Youngstown 
was the market- town and the post-office for Gen. St. 
Clair, William Findley, William Todd, the Proctors, 
Lochrys, George Smith, and quite a number of other 
representative men, whom we have elsewhere no- 
ticed. These were all public characters. William 
Todd was a member of the Assembly, one of the 
Council of Censors, and an associate justice of the 
Common Pleas. He is one of the common stock of 
the Todd family of Kentucky and Ohio, who have 
many distinguished men and women belonging to it, 
among others the wife of President Abraham Lin- 
coln, who was a Todd. 

But little skill or judgment— truly no judgment at 
all — was shown in the laying out of the place and in 
making provision for the comfort and convenience of 
the subsequent inhabitants. The lots were measured 
and numbered for an equal frontage along the turn- 
pike, and a place left for two roads to cross the main 
street. There was no provision for streets to run 
parallel with the main street, nor for alleys either to 
run at angles or parallel with the street. The result 
was that when it began to be built up it speedily bore 
the appearance of one of those peculiar American 
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Tillages which ware erected only for the exigencies 
of the turnpike travel. The street was wide and long, 
and at convenient distances were large spaces belong- 
ing to the tavern, and ijhich was a part of the " tav- 
ern stand," called the "stand" or "yard," for the 
convenience of the road wagons or coaches. 

Of the citizens of a later date were Alexander 
Johnston, Esq., James Keenan, Esq., Jodah Case, 
John Coulter, John Head, Daniel Bonbright, Dr. 
John McGirr, Sr., Dr. George Felix, James Mehan, 
George Lehmar, and others, the most of whom have 
descendants whose names are familiar in all the 
active walks of life, in both local and metropoli- 
tan circles. Notice has been elsewhere taken of 
many of these personages or of their families. One 
family name, however, has not been adverted to, 
namely, fhat of Bonbright, bat the celebrity of the 
firms of Hood, Bonbright & Co., and of Buhler, 
Bonbright & Co., wholesale merchants of Philadel- 
phia, is so wide and pre-eminent in the commercial 
centres of the United States that we need not more 
than make mention of it as we recall the fact that 
the active heads of these respective firms — the Bon- 
brights, James and George — are two of the sons of 
fhis Daniel, one of the earliest of the country mer- 
chants in this old-time village, where they them* 
selves received their early schooling and business 
training. 

At that time Youngstown was the centre for busi- 
ness of certain kinds for a radius of ten miles round. 
There was then no Latrobe, no railroad ; there were 
no country stores at convenient distances, besides mills 
and blacksmith-shops, as now. No comparison can 
justly be made between any point of its size and the 
corresponding amount of business done, for no com- 
parison can aptly be made. The number of those 
dependent upon the interests of the place, the nature 
of this dependence, the relative volume of traffic and 
the relative value of money are elements that go to 
make up the disparity to which we have adverted. 

The present Youngstown, although not in numbers 
so great as the former Youngstown, has no remote 
idea of going backward. Its situation is everything 
to be desired. The country surrounding is improving 
and getting yearly a higher standard of refinement 
and comfort. It is within convenient distance of the 
railroad, and as its citizens work harmoniously with 
the people of the surrounding section, whose interests 
and wants are mutual, we may reasonably expect far 
more solid and durable evidence of material pros- 
perity evidenced. 

PLEASANT UNITY. 

The village of Pleasant Unity was formerly called 
Buzzard's Town, taking its name from a family of 
Buzzards descended from John Buzzard, an old settler 
who owned the land upon which most of the vil- 
lage is built. The name is now written Bossart. The 
place differs not much from other country villages, 



but lying in the midst of a fine agricultural region, 
which is also underlaid with coal, its prospects are 
good. Coal is being' mined for coking purposes within 
a mile of the place, and several projected railroads 
pass within easy distance. Its inhabitants are favor- 
ably known for their morals, thrift, and material pros- 
perity. Good schools have always abounded in this 
section. It has several churches, and the sentiment 
of the people is decidedly in favor of temperance. 

UNITY PRBBBYTBRIAN CHURCH. 

Unity Church is situated a mile and a half west of 
Latrobe and eight miles east of Greensburg, only a 
few perches from the Pennsylvania Railroad, on the 
north side. It is among the oldest church organiza- 
tion in Western Pennsylvania. There is no record 
of its formal organization so far as is known. It 
is probable that it was gathered by the Bev. James 
Powers during his first visit to Western Pennsylvania, 
in 1774. The original warrant for the land held by 
the trustees is dated March 1, 1774, and was taken in 
the name of Robert Hanna, Andrew Allison, and John 
Sloan " fer the erection of a meeting-house and for a 
burying-ground for the Presbyterian congregation of 
Unity, under the care of the Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia." Thus it is now one hundred and 
eight years since a congregation was gathereeVon this 
ground and named Unity, and placed on the list of 
churches in connection with the Eastern Synod. On 
the strength of the date found in the land-warrant 
its centennial anniversary was duly celebrated in the 
year 1874, in connection with the dedication of the 
present house of worship. 

During its one hundred and eight years of existence 
this church has had seven pastors and two stated sup- 
plies. Rev. James Powers preached as stated supply 
for more or less of the time during the first fifteen 
years. In 1790, Mr. John McPherrin was ordained 
and installed as the first pastor, from which relation 
he was released in 1800. Rev. John Black preached 
as stated supply for two years following, when death 
ended his labors. Rev. William Speer became pastor 
in 1803, and continued in this relation till 1829, when 
he was released on account of failing health only 
nineteen days before his death. Mr. Robert Henry 
was ordained and installed pastor in 1830, and con- 
tinued in that relation until his death, in 1839. Rev. 
Peter Hassinger was pastor from 1839 till 1844. In 
1846, Mr. George Morton was ordained and installed 
pastor, and in 1848 was released. Rev. Noah Hal- 
leck Gillett was installed in 1849 and continued pas- 
tor till 1868, when, on account of failing health, he 
was released, only three months before his death. 
The present pastor, Rev. Daniel W. Townsend, was 
installed in 1869. 

Until the year 1839 Unity and Greensburg were 
united in one pastoral charge, each occupying one- 
half time. Since then Unity has supported a minis- 
ter for the whole of his time. With the exception of 
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* perJcd of abort 1ft— o years this church hat en- 
joyed »mi*teaiipted peace and proeperity. During 
4m aahappy agitation which lad to (he division of 
the P res byter* ** Church iato Old and New School, 
the spirit of controversy aioae here and spread and 
waxed hotter and hotter until it culminated in di- 
Abowt thirteen families withdrew from the 
and erected a honee of worship within hcar- 
> of the old honee, where they maintained 
\ wocahjp under different pastors and supplies 
mr the apace of twelve or Ifteen years. But gradu- 
ally the dissension was healed and preaching in the 
New School Church was discontinued. Then the 
mod to their old connection, and all 
i of a second church were obliterated and Unity 



The Immediate author of this division was one 
William Norman McLood, a licentiate of the Be- 
famed P res byteri an Presbytery of Pittsburg, but of 
doubtful ecclesiastical standing and of suspicious 
morals. He was an eloquent and persuasive public 
speaker, and for a while held his followers spell- 
bound; but not long, for as soon as his real character 
as a man was known he was compelled to leave the 



The agent called of God to restore harmony and 
good feeling among the people was Rev. Mr. Gillett. 
He "came to the kingdom for such a time as this." 
Dr. Donaldson, in his " History of the Churches of 
Blairsville Presbytery," says, "Brother Gillett was a 
man of ardent temperament, large heart, tongue 
touched with fire from the altar of God, and whole 
soul alive to his office work. He could not only 
preach warmly and pray fervently, but, what is of no 
small account, could even Way religion into the melt- 
ing souls of his people. God created, endowed, and 
enabled him to quiet commotions, soothe sensitive- 
ness, oil wounds, and heal divisions at Unity.*' 

Four houses of worship have been successively 
built by this congregation. The first was a mere shel- 
ter for the preacher, called "Proctor's Tent." The 
second was a log building, square-shaped at first, 
but afterwards enlarged by the addition of the length 
of a log to two sides. The third was a large brick 
edifice erected about 1830. The fourth and present 
is a brick edifice, erected in 1874, and is substantial, 
neat, complete in its finish, and " beautiful for situ- 
ation.*' Together with the ground on which it stands, 
and which is included within the picket-fence, it is 
estimated at$12,000. The congregation owns the farm, 
first taken by warrant in 1775, containing seventy acres 
and in good condition, the land being well cultivated, 
and having on it an elegant house of worship, a par- 
sonage and stable, sexton's house and barn, both new, 
a large and flourishing orchard, and cemetery of eight 
acres. The church and cemetery, are held and man- 
aged by the same board of trustees under special 
charter. 

Moat of the families now connected with this church 
41 



are descendants of the original settlers in this com- 
munity, and of those, who were united with it in its 
organisation and early history. In 1768, Win. Greer, 
an Irish Presbyterian, settled on a farm one mile from 
the location of the church. The farm has been owned 
by his descendants ever since, and is now owned and 
occupied by a great-grandson, Samuel H. Miller. 
The date of Mr. Greer's settlement is perhaps the 
earliest in the immediate community. Then we have 
the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the 
Hunters, Georges, Baldridges, Millions, Larimers, 
81oans, Fletchers, Allisons, Smiths, Tittles, all of 
whom were among the first gathered into the church. 
Some names of prominence in the formative period 
of the church have disappeared altogether. Both 
name and kin are gone. CoL John Proctor, Judge 
Robert Hanna, the venerable William Findley, John 
Morrison, and Archibald Lochry were active and 
useful members and supporters there, but have no 
representatives among us now. 

At first the territorial extent of Unity was without 
boundary, except that of distance, which placed it 
beyond access to the inhabitants of the county. But 
in course of time other organizations of a like order 
narrowed the field. Still the population of the com- 
munity increasing rapidly furnished additional ma- 
terial, and the church grew until its membership 
exceeded three hundred. 

In these latter days it has suffered a very consider- 
able curtailment The railroad drew from the turn- 
pike its prestige and patronage, and stunted the 
growth and crippled the business interests of the 
villages which had sprung up and flourished beside 
it Youngstown has lost most of its Presbyterian 
families, and is still losing more, whilst Latrobe 
has increased in population, having become the busi- 
ness centre of the community. In 1852, Unity built 
a branch chapel for the accommodation of the Pres- 
byterian people residing there and in her communion, 
in which the pastor preached regularly. But in 1869 
a separate organization was granted them, which in a 
few months took from the roll of Unity one hundred 
and fifty or more members. 

Besides these geographical and ecclesiastical changes 
the Protestant portion of the population has greatly 
decreased until it does not include more than one- 
half of the families, a fact which limits the congre- 
gation. But this church is substantial and vigorous 
notwithstanding, and keeps on her way harmoniously. 
Her families are mostly well-to-do farmers, owning 
their farms and having considerable money besides. 
All the equipments necessary for her use are provided 
and in good condition, so that, whilst the materials 
for her increase in numerical strength are limited, no 
flag of distress is held out. 

During the past thirteen years there has been an 
addition to the membership of one hundred and 
thirty, mostly on profession of faith, an average of 
ten per year. $80,000 have been expended for house 
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and $9000 for benevolent purposes. M But," in the 
language of ber p r es ent worthy pastor, "there are 
other marks of prosp eri ty. We may count the mem- 
bers brought into the church and add up the figures 
that tell of the amount contributed to the spread 
of the gospel, but this is but a meagre reckoning 
of ber real character and usefulness, since there 
are so many influences unseen and outside of all 
1 which have gone forth from her midst to 
glad the city of our God. It may be justly 
claimed lor Unity that her families have been appre- 
datiTe patrons of education, perhaps to a degree not 
excelled by any other farming community in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Many of her sons have creditable 
standing in the various learned professions, whilst 
others are educated farmers and business men, and 
not a few of her daughters are educated mothers or 
teachers. The example of the fiUhers has not been 
lost upon their children, for the creditable custom of 
giving their sons and daughters an academic or colle- 
giate education is still kept up. 

a A history of a Presbyterian Church that would 
omit to mention the eldership would be very imper- 
fect. It » not the place in a brief historical sketch 
to insert extended biographies, but the elder's office 
In this church has been held by a su cc es si on of noble, 
godly, efficient men, of whom she is justly proud, 
and whose names belong to. her history as patrons 
and pillars of the truth. The names of the first 
elders, elected some time before 1782, are John 
Moore, William Waddell, Andrew Allison, and 
Coulter. The time appointed for their or- 
1 was July 18, 1782, but news of the burning 
of Haanastown broke up the meeting, and no record 
can be found of their induction into office. 

"The next elders were elected during the pastorate 
of Ber. John McPherrin. They were Andrew 
Larimer, William Barnes, William B. Findley, 
Bobert M»— h«" A John Morrison, and James Mont- 
gomery. Findley wss a talented and leading public 
man, being for many years a representative, and for 
a while a senator in the Congress of the United 
States. He was a good man and a faithful elder. 
Andrew Larimer and John Morrison were pre-emi- 
nent antong their brethren for faith and prayer. 

"In the time of Bey. William 8peer, Joseph Bald- 
ridge, David Larimer (son of Andrew), Walter Fer- 
guson, J ohn Sloan, John Taylor, and Edward Smith 
were ordained elders. In the time of Ber. Bobert 
Henry, Hamilton Beatty, Elias Peterson, James Ful- 
ton, and Charles McLaughlin came into office. Of 
two of these the writer can speak from personal 
knowledge. Hamilton Beatty and Charles Mc- 
Laughlin were active, humble, firm, and efficient 
elders. In the time of Bev. Peter Hassinger, James 
Bell, Samuel Miller, and John McBight were or- 
dained. They were all worthy and spiritual men. 
Mr. Mille r was a man of strong character, active and 
in his office work up to the last Consci- 



entious and judicious, his counsel was sought and 
prised by his associates 'in office, and mostly decided 
sny doubtful or debated question. During the pas- 
torate of Bev. Mr. Gillett, Alexander B. Oilmore, 
James Nichols, and James Douglass were ordained. 
Mr. Gilmore was a good man and a good elder. Mr. 
Nichols and Mr. Douglass have been elders in 
Latrobe Church since its organization. 

M During the present pastorate the following persons 
have been ordained, viz., William Larimer, George 
Smith, John T. McLaughlin, Archibald Fletcher, 
Esq., and more recently Bobert Sloan and James 
Crawford, all of whom, except Mr. Smith, now a resi- 
dent of Kansas, constitute the present board of elders. 
If a full and correct personal history of the men who 
have held spiritual rule in this congregation could be 
written, it would be seen that the great majority of 
them have been intelligent, wise, and efficient office- 
bearers in God's house and holy men of God. 

" It is not appropriate nor possible in a condensed 
sketch to present anything but simple facts and accu- 
rate data. There is no room to moralize or philoso- 
phise. Details must be withheld. Therefore the 
history of Unity Church, covering a period of one 
hundred and eight years, is written." 

RBFORMBD CHURCH. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the tide 
of emigration carried a large number of Reformed 
families over the Alleghenies into Westmoreland 
County, many of whom settled along the Loyal- 
hanna and its tributaries in the direction of Greens- 
burg and Mount Pleasant. These were visited by 
Bev. John William Weber in his missionary travels, 
who preached in different settlements, and organized 
congregations wherever it was thought advisable. 
He prepared the way for Bev. William Weinel, who 
served this church prior to 1820. When Bev. N. P. 
Hacke, D.D., came here, May 13, 1821, he found a 
church and a congregation of worshipers. At his 
first communion in that month the following mem- 
bers partook : Jacob Eiserman, John Brindle, John 
George Brindle, Jacob Siegfriet, Joseph 8mith, Dan- 
iel Bonbright, Veronica Brindle, Magdalene Siedler, 
Philip Shiry, John Knight, Jacob Bott, Catherine 
Bott, Christens Smith, Elizabeth Kuhns, Eliza Pol- 
lins, Esther Nicely. The first child he baptized was 
Christens Bott, now the wife of Jacob Brinker, of 
Latrobe. Dr. Hacke was succeeded in 1881 by Bev. 
Adam Boyer, who held but one communion, Novem- 
ber 18th. Then followed several years without a reg- 
ular pastor. Bev. H. E. F. Voight took charge in 
the spring of 1833, and continued until 1859. In 
this year Bev. Christian C. Russell began his labors, 
aiding Mr. Voight, but gradually he assumed entire 
charge of the work. He remained until 1863, and 
during his pastorate confirmed fifty-five catechumens. 
Rev. E. D. Shoemaker was the next pastor, and held 
his first communion Msy 29, 1864. On his resigns- 
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Hon, Bar. OL C. Rnssell was called the second time, 
and entered upon his work Aug. 1, 1867. He labored 
until a reconstruction of charges made it desirable 
for him to resign, and J. I. Swander, June 1, 1870, 
entered npon the pastorate of the Latrobe charge, of 
whichYoungstown then became a pert. In 1874 a lot 
on Main* Street was purchased, on which a neat and 
substantial frame edifice was erected. The building 
committee consisted) of George Frits, Jacob Brindle, 
and Jacob Smith. On May 16th of same year the 
corner-stone was laid, the pastor being assisted by 
Hera. Townsend and Spergrove, of the Presbyterian 
Ckureh. On September 19th following it wss dedi- 
cated, when Bar. George B. Bnssell, D.D., preached 
the sermon and assisted the pastor in the ceremonies. 
The first edifice, a log structure, stood for nearly 
sixty years. When Ber. J. L Swander entered upon 
his pastorate the Consistory was: Elders, George 
Frits, Jacob Brindle; deacons, Joseph Smith, Zach- 
ary Frits, Benjamin Showers. During Mr. Swander's 
first six years he confirmed forty-five persons, and by 
his earnest labors secured the erection of its tasteful 
edifice. 

8T. LUKE'S CHURCH. 

The following petition, with the names of the male 
signers attached thereto, will explain the origin of 
St Luke's congregation at Pleasant Unity : 




"Koran 17, ISM. 
of St. PuTi CMgrafftttoa, ftwllag 



•UafcfeM ob Um ISth of Horraitwr, 
toUMCkMto of 



I Cbrak of «ld SmMob, bb4 
I of — r wpfcrial, tWI wi of U» m— bw» *f tb» 
r Mi maim ■imtaiil Um Mtor* of on r*qi»«t, which was ft* 
IBtnkmiwj fototh Soodoj. Wo mn tally ooticSod thtt what 
I to do— adoi 9f Iho toUmto of lollgloa aadthowolSuo 
Afed wo fntbor glTO aotteo thot If <mr nqooot io 
br firm brioo to orgmoioo o coogragsttoB In Ploao* 
«t UaHy, wttk otIow of having U aland In connection with Mount 



avrar, Joan Wony,Qoovgo Bnml>art,Dr. 
Honiy Qrmi, Honrjr Horr, John 



BnJr, Hoary Snrftk, OooffO Tton*r, Jacob Portion, John flocon, 
Cnorioi Fiooan, John A. FloWr, doneono." 




The Clssois, in February, 1861, finding it impossible 
to supply the want, granted the privilege of a new 
congregation, which was organized June 6, 1862, 
with about forty members. Adam Bair and John 
Wearer were elected elders, and Dr. Thomas H. 
Brinker, George Bair, Henry Gross, and Henry Smith 
deacons. 

* The new church' edifice wss completed in 1861, and 
dedicated Jan. 1, 1862, by services conducted by Revs. 
G. B. Bnssell, D.D., H. E. F. Voight, and C. C. Rus- 
sell. It wss made a part of Latrobe charge. Rev. 
G, C. Russell was pastor until May 1, 1864, whence 
resigned, and was succeeded by Rev. £. D. Shoe- 
maker. He remained until 1867, when it was asso- 
ciated with itself only, and Rev. C. C. Russell became 
pastor again. He remained until Latrobe became«a 



part of the charge, and then (1869) resigned. In 
1870, Rev. J. I. Swander became pastor. George 
Welty gave a lot for a parsonage adjoining the church. 
This congregation has sent forth two Reformed 
ministers, Revs. T. F.'SUufler and J. B. Welty. 
Among the original members deceased are George 
Barnhart, John Fiscus, John Welty, Henry Herr, 
John Helam, and Charles Fiscus. All the first offi- 
cers are yet living, except Henry Smith. Joseph G. 
Staufferwasa long-time8unday-school superintendent. 
Among the late elders were Adam Bair, Dr. Thomas 
H. Brinker, and George A. Bair ; and deacons, George 
Fisher, Michael Fisher, and J. Cressinger. The mem- 
bership is over one hundred communicants, and about 
an equal number of baptized children. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



COL. JOHN WILLIAMS JOHNSTON. 

John W. Johnston, the ninth son of Alexander 
Johnston, Esq., deceased, of Kingston House, on the 
Loyalhanna, in Unity township, whose biography is 
given in another department of this work preceding 
this, was born at the homestead of his father on the, 
22d of May, 1820. His father removing to Greens- 
burg in a few years thereafter, the first schooling he 
received was In the county town, which at that time 
pffered superior advantages for a good and substantial 
education. About the time he attained his majority 
he entered into the mercantile business in Clarion 
County, Pa., in which he continued about one year, 
when he came back to Kingston. He remained here 
on the farm a short time, when, being appointed 
deputy sheriff under Michael Hays, he removed again 
to Greensburg. He continued in this capacity from 
1848 to 1846. In 1846, the war with Mexico occur- 
ring, he volunteered in the company raised in the 
Tsountylbr service, called the " Westmoreland Guards," 
and was unanimously elected its captain. As Us com- 
manding officer, his public services in that campaign 
are so identified with the services of the company 
that to give one would be to give the other from ne- 
cessity. In the chapter on the Mexican war in this 
work will be found an extended and detailed account 
of the services of the " Guards" in the campaign under 
Scott. 

After the close of the war Capt. Johnston engaged 
in the wholesale grocery business in Pittsburgh, but 
not continuing any length of time in this calling he 
left it, when he became a contractor in the construc- 
tion of the Allegheny Valley Railroad. On this road 
he continued for some two years, when he took a 
more extensive contract in the construction of the 
Iron Mountain Railroad in Missouri. On this road 
he was engaged for five years. 

Returning to Pennsylvania in 1858, he remained at 
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i Home until the breaking oat of the civil 
war. On the first call for volunteers he enlisted with 
hk neighbor! in the company raised about Youngs- 
town for three months' service. He asked for no 
office, bat the outspoken choice of his comrades, with 
whom he was personally acquainted, for their cap- 
tain was for him. As captain of Company G, Four- 
teenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, he took 
the command to Harrisbarg, where they were sworn 
into service, and where the regimental officers were 
elected. On the organization of the regiment he was 
made its colonel. 

Ink regiment was attached to Gen. Patterson's 
command, which had control of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. The only place in which this army was engaged 
in this campaign was at Falling Waters, and here the 
Fourteenth first manifested that soldierly bearing 
which they afterwards sustained on many hard-fought 
fields in various command*. 

At the expiration of the three months' service, Col. 
Johnston entered the Ninety-third Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers (raised chiefly in Lebanon County) as its lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He was offered its colonelcy, but this 
he declined in favor of Col. McOarter, under motives 
of personal considerations. He served under the last 
enlistment over two years, and then resigned. The 
services of this regiment during the time Col. John- 
ston was connected with it, part of the time of which 
it was under his personal command, are traceable 
through the services of Gen. Couch's and Gen. Casey's 
divisions in the Army of the Potomac 

Since his services in the army he has resided at the 
old homestead, Kingston House, and has settled down 
to the quieter and more peaceable occupation of a 
farmer. 

The wife of Col. J. W. Johnston was Miss Sarah 
Rebecca Byerly. They were married in 1867, and 
have living a family of two children, a son and a 
daughter. 

8AMUKL MILLER. 
The paternal ancestor, Capt. Samuel Miller, of 
Samuel Miller, late of Unity township, came with his 
brother from North Ireland about the year 1760, as 
near as can be ascertained. The one brother remained 
east of the mountains, but Capt Samuel was among 
the first settlers of Westmoreland. He settled on the 
place which afterwards attained a wide celebrity 
from the incursion of the Indians upon Hannastown 
and Miller's Station, an event familiar to all West- 
morelanders, and one of the most prominent in border 
annals. .Capt. Miller's name appears as a prominent 
settler so early as 1774 among the lists of the petitions 
to Governor Penn. He was one of the eight captains 
of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment in the Conti- 
nental line. He was ordered from Valley Forge, Feb: 
10, 1778, to Westmoreland County on recruiting ser- 
vice. While here he was killed, July 7, 1778, as appears 
from the following extract of a letter from Thomas 



Scott to T. Matlack, preserved in the sixth volume of 
the Archives (old series); page 673. That portion of 
the letter is here given, the original spelling and ar- 
rangement preserved : 

** WnraoftELA*», Asfut lit, 1778. 

" The !■*■■■ bare mmi* eareral breaches ob the Inhabit* 

uto ef late te dtSereat parts ef tfcte ceaatry. Capt. Millar, of tha Sth 
Peaaa. Baglt , wita a party of alaa -aaa, chief j Cbatlaeatal aoMiera, 
wara Brlafiag grain froai tha Nefghboarhood to a Fort, called Fort 
Head, aboat 14 mQm Worth of Hannat Town, oa tha wreath of lest 
-■oath [Jajy], aad oa their ratara wara aa r p rh j ai by a party of Iadiaaa. 
who lay te watt ear them, aad hilled tha Capt. 4 serca others." 

The paper of which we here give a copy appears to 
have been a deposition made by Hon. William Jack 
in some contested title arising out of the ownership 
of the old Miller farm. It was apparently used in 
evidence, but is no part of the records. It preserves 
several interesting nets. The writing is in Judge 
Jack's own hand : 

• WatraoasLAva Oousyt, ex 

M Before bm, a Jeeticeef tha paaoa la aad for arid Coaaty of W<et- 
saorelaad, panoaaUy ap paa ra d Witness Jack, Earn*, who wa daly awara 
according to law, did depoat aad say that Cape Sanaa! Millar, who was 
klllad by tha Iadiaaa la tha year 1778, at tha coosssaaeesaeat of tha 
Berotetftoaary war aataally aattlad oa a plaatatloa aow adjateiaw Fatar 
Debar, John Bha oSa r, Joha MrchUag, aad othcra la HooapSold Towa. 
abip la tha Coaoty eseressJd, that Aadraw Cralhshaahs (who saarrled 
tha Widow of tho aald Capt. Saataal MfllarX Joatph BaaatU, who hi mmr- 
Hadtooaaofthanaa«htaiaofthaiaid8aBiaallUUar v dae^claliai^ 
haaaSt of aa act of AssessMy paaaai Sept. IS, 17S5, aad that tha laid 
Aadraw Crafluboato waste tha coaraa of tha said war ectaally la pos- 
session of tha laid plaatatJaa, aad was drora away froai bis babttattoa 
on add land by tha Indlaaa oa tha 13th day of Jaly, aa1782, being tha 
sasse day that Haanaatowa waa homed aad dcatroyad by tha Iadiaaa, 
and that mmm of thahoiraof tha add Capt. Saaiail Millar wat kilted 
aad tekea prisoners oa the said day, aad that thaHoaaa waa boraad and 
tha property la tha Hoase by tha Eaaaiy.aBd that afterwards tha aald 
Plaatatloa lay waste and meant for cone tl ma for fear aad dread of tho 
Indiana Wm. Jack. 

M 8wora k sobscrlbod before me the Sth day of March, ij>. 1814. 

" B, W. WlUlAHfL** 

Two of the children of this Capt. Samuel Miller 
married and left families. Dorcas, a daughter, was 
married to Joseph Russell, and became the maternal 
ancestor of the Russell family of Hempfield and 
Greensburg. The son, Isaac Miller, married Sarah 
Grier, daughter of William Grier. He lived upon 
the old homestead, the "Miller's Station Farm," 
until he died, 28th September, 1805, of a fever, 
leaving issue,— a daughter, Isabella, and two sons, 
Samuel (our subject) and Isaac His widow survived 
him sixty years, dying on the 13th of April, 1866, in 
the eighth-seventh year of her age. 

Samuel Miller was born May 19, 1803, and died 
Feb. 5, 1879, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
He passed his boyhood on the farm his father had 
owned, about a mile and a half east of Greensburg. 
His father dying while he was a mere child left the 
care of the farm and its management to his widow 
and his two sons, Samuel and Isaac. These boys, 
growing strong, industrious, and judicious, soon took 
upon themselves the entire management, and proved* 
adequate to their trust. Their early life was thus 
calculated to develop their characters into sober and 
efficient men and capable and successful farmers. 
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Samuel married Priscilla, daughter of James Hunt, 
of Mount Pleasant township, Dec 29, 1881. In 1840 
he remored to the Grier farm, and occupied it as its 
possessor until his death. 

The " Grier farm" belonged originally to William 
Grier, the ancestor of the Grier family, and whose 
daughter Sarah was the wife of Isaac Miller, father 
of Samuel. William Grier, from the beginning of 
peace in these parts after Pontiac's war (1764), was 
engaged as a packer ; that is, one who transported 
commodities upon pack-horses ,and pack -mules. 
When passing along one of the ancient trading-paths 
leading close by this tract of land, in 1767-68, stop- 
ping at a convenient place to lunch and feed his 
team, he found at a short distance a spring bubbling 
out from the roots of a large elm-tree. So well 
pleased was he with the site, and the spring of such 
marrelous excellence, that he marked the elm, and 
when, shortly, after, the land-office was opened for 
applications, he, on the 8d of April, 1769, asked for 
a warrant to issue to him for a large tract surround- 
ing this tree and spring. Upon this tract he settled, 
and some of his descendants have owned it ever since. 
The memorable tree, long preserved, with its blazing 
to be seen, has almost entirely passed away, but from 
its decaying roots still bubbles the spring perennially 
which has slaked the thirst of the heated harvest- 
hands for above a hundred harvests, and which never 
has failed in the dryest season. 

This farm lies near the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, but a short distance from Beatty Station, 
and about three miles west from Latrobe. 

The character of a man such as Samuel Miller was 
is difficult to describe. It was only from intimacy 
that t>ne could get to understand him. He united in 
a marked degree traits seemingly at variance with 
each other. His manners, his conservatism, his scru- 
pulous honesty belonged to the generation of his boy- 
hood, but his activity in behalf of all innovations 
which were calculated to improve mankind about 
him, either in morals, in intellect, or in worldly cir- 
cumstances, were the marked characteristics of a later 
generation. He was never in a hurry, and he was 
never behind time; watched well his interests, and at 
the same time adequately compensated his tenants and 
his working-men ; was economical, but not penurious. 
For a full generation, or from the time he came to 
manhood, he was one of the recognized leaders in his 
township in those things wherein a leader is required. 
His zeal for the success and prosperity of the common 
schools of his district in particular, and for the sys- 
tem in general, knew no abatement as long as he lived. 

In early life he united with the Presbyterian Church 
at Greensburg, under the pastorate of the Rev. Robert 
Henry. Having settled within the bounds of. the 
Unity congregation he united with that church, and 
in about a year afterwards was elected a ruling elder, 
which office he filled with great usefulness and ac- 
ceptance till the time of his death. 



His pastor, in a memorial sketch of Mr. Miller, 
has, we think with great aptness too, this to say upon 
his religious and moral characteristics : 

" H« wm a strong, manly, good man, Arm in his oonTtctions, deoldsd 
In sposeh, and resolute In action. Bnt hs was deliberate and reasonable, 
always open to argument, and when convlnoed he as gladly embraced 
another's view and worked with him as if his own way bad prereiled. 
What he wanted at was the troth. He would do what was his doty, or 
what hs hollered was his duty, In Sua of all suspicion. He was deroted 
to hie church with growing seal to the last—a man of prayer, liberality, 
and Intelligent activity. Hs would ride miles to talk with his pastor or 
an alder about some matter of interest concerning the church. He was 
mlsssd and lamented when taken from the church and community .** 

Priscilla Miller, wife of Mr. Samuel Miller, died 
Not. 16, 1862, in the fifty-second year of her age. 
They rest together in the cemetery of Unity Church. 
Their children are the following: Sarah (Nelson), 
now deceased, Martha, Lydia (Baldridge), Roeanna, 
deceased, Harriet (Thompson), Frances (McEee), 
Priscilla, Anna, Gelia (Boyle), and Samuel H., an 
only surviving son. Two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, died young. 



WILLIAM T. SMITH. 



Philip Smith, the great-grandfather of William 
T. Smith, whose portrait accompanies this sketch, 
emigrated from Germany when quite' a boy, and set- 
tled in Eastern Pennsylvania ; from thence he moved 
into Westmoreland, and married Mary Arm el. His 
son, John Smith, born in 1767, was married to Cath- 
arine Shockey. He died in 1807, aged forty years, 
and his wife died in 1821, aged fifty-three. They had 
a family of seven children, one of whom died early, 
but the other six grew up. Four are still living, and 
are aged from seventy-five to eighty-three yean. Of 
these, William Smith, father, was born February 12, 
1800, on the farm now owned by and upon which 
resides his son, William T., who was the second son 
and the fifth child. 

William T. Smith was born on this farm in 1880. 
His early years were passed in the domestic employ- 
ment upon his father's farm incident to his occupa- 
tion. He enjoyed no further advantages than were 
usual to farmers' boys of his day. His early educa- 
tion was not neglected, and he certainly had superior 
training under his father's roof. The bent of his in- 
clination and his desire to acquire a practical knowl- 
edge of men and of the world were evinced and par- 
tially and practically gratified in his early manhood. 
In 1856 he ventured in the stock trade, and mani- 
fested judgment and business ability of no ordinary 
character in taking a drove of Eastern horses to a 
Western market. These he carried to Iowa. Return- 
ing successfully from his speculation, but filled with 
a desire to know more of Western life and its practi- 
calities, he in March, 1859, again went to Iowa to 
examine some land which he had there purchased. 
In this trip he walked one hundred and twenty miles 
from Iowa City to Story County, returned to Iowa 
City, and thence came eastward as far as McLean 
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County, in that State, where, not far from Blooming- 
Ion, he engaged with a former Weetmorelander to 
conduct his farming interests. In 1869 he went to 
.Bioomington and took a course at Pratt's Commercial 
Oollege. In April, 1860, he rigged up four joke of 
oxen and started for Kansas, then the Mecca of so 
many glowing pilgrims who sought a wider and more 
prosperous field for their activities. But so man y had 
.entered thither that it appeared that the adventure 
would be fruitless. It appeared so at the time, but in 
the sequel it proved to be profitable, and was the oc- 
casion of an event which rarely happens in this 
practical world of ours; for engaging with a Mr. 
Lightfoot to break a tract of land, he was much dis- 
appointed when, having nearly finished his contract, 
Mr. Lightfoot announced that he had to return to his 
home in Alabama to sell a slave there to pay for the 
work. He did so return, but shortly after his arrival 
there he was taken ill. Then followed the war, and 
nothing was heard of the land-owner till six years had 
passed ; but then who can imagine the surprise of him 
to whom the money wss due upon receiving a draft on , 
New York at his home in Pennsylvania for the amount 
due with interest at ten per cent added to date, with 
an accompanying letter from the former employer. 

Late in 1860, leaving his partner in Iowa, whither 
they had returned to take care of their stock, Mr. 
Smith revisited Pennsylvania, but in the spring of 
1861 returned to ♦Iowa. He then began farming 
there, and in 1862 married and settled down ; but his 
brother Ezra having died from injuries received in 
battle before Richmond, his father solicited him to 
come back and take charge of the old farm. This he 
did, and upon this farm he has made his home, which 
is a model for neatness, comfort, convenience, and 
hospitality. 

But practical as Mr. Smith is in all the walks 
of life, he possesses in an eminent degree the rare 
faculty of uniting pleasure and enjoyment with his 
vocation, and of making these elements of higher 
social and civilized life instruments for his own 
worldly success, and for the wider scope of acquired 
information. In 1876 he visited the Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia twice, and he went with 
his eyes open, for not only did he enjoy with all the 
full measure of his healthful vitality and strong 
mind the sights at that wonderful fair, and all the 
places of interest in Philadelphia, and in New York, 
Baltimore, and Washington, whither his trips ex- 
tended, but he utilized many of the improvements 
and later inventions applicable to an advanced system 
of agriculture, and only feasible and profitable to a 
farmer of intelligence, a man who could discriminate 
between theory and practice, and who unites brain 
with muscle. 

In 1878, the year of the Paris Exposition, Mr. 
Smith went to Europe. In company with an invalid 
relative, he went from Liverpool to London, and 
thence to Newhaven, whence he crossed the English 



Channel to Dieppe, in France, where he first touched 
the continent From here he went to Paris, and after 
visiting all the more noted places of interest and curi- 
osity in the gay capital of the world, such as the 
Madeleine, the Palace de Justice, the Louvre, the 
Place Venddme with its renewed column, the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, with its high altars and famous 
organ and choir, and the suburbs of the city, Ver- 
sailles and Rouen, he was forced to abandon his pro- 
jected tour of Italy on account of the failing health 
of his companion, and to return home. 

Of this trip Mr. Smith preserves many gratifying 
memories and souvenirs. Of these he recalls the 
peculiar feeling of astonishment he experienced when, 
upon presenting his letter of credit at the cashier's 
desk of the Bank of England, he was handed a quill 
pen with which to write his signature. But above all 
and more interesting are his recollections and observa- 
tions upon the method of farming in France, and the 
habits, manners, and customs of the agricultural and 
peasant class of that country. He brought home with 
him more enlarged ideas of his vocation, and pro- 
nounced preferences for his country and its insti- 
tutions. 

In 1880, Mr. Smith made a summer trip to Col- 
orado and the mining regions of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and now contemplates an extended trip to 
Utah, California, and the Pacific Coast 

The judicious farming of such a man as our sub- 
ject is, as might be expected, a matter of course. 
Every resource and applicance calculated to develop 
the productive power of the soil, either by tillage, by 
the selection of seed, or by the rotation of crops, is 
brought into requisition. Particularly has he for 
years devoted time and care to the improvement of 
his breed of stock, and from this source has he been 
pecuniarily profited. His home is not only comfort- 
able, but it is much more. On his table and shelves 
are found books in great variety, and periodicals of 
all standard kinds are constantly being received in his 
family. He is truly, in every sense of the word, a 
model and a representative farmer, and this is all he 
pretends to be. 

Mr. Smith was married March 2, 1862, to Miss Maria 
Wilson, of Washington, Tazewell Co., 111. In bring- 
ing her to Pennsylvania he reversed the usual order 
of things, as indeed he appears to have done in the 
most important ventures and transactions of his life. 
In her he secured not only an intelligent but an intel- 
lectual wife and a worthy helpmate. Her great-grand- 
father, McLure, was of Irish blood, and settled in 
Tennessee, whence her grandfather moved to Illinois, 
in Tazewell County, where her father, William Wilson, 
from Perry County, Ohio, was married to Sarah G. 
McLure, mother of Mrs. Smith, and where he settled 
on a farm, on which he remained until his death, Nov. 
19, 1857. They have a growing family of intelligent 
children. 
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I8AAO 0BORO9. 
Adam George, the progenitor of the Unity township 
43eorget, came oat of German y, and firsteettled in York 
County, Pa., and afterwards, about the time of the 
opening of the land-office (1769), came into West- 
moreland and located upon the place known in frontier 
times as " George's Station," which is now owned and 
occupied by Peter Geirge, and which is but a short 
distance from the present "George Station" on the 
PennsylTania Railroad. The name of Adam George 
appears in the lists of signers to the petitions of 1774 
to Governor Penn for military protection from the 
Indians. In the Revolution he was a soldier under the 
immediate command of Washington ; he also served 
on the frontier, and although he escaped serious per- 
sonal injury, yet it seemed as by miracle. He died 
at an advanced age, and was buried on his own farm. 
One of his sons, Conrad .George, was in the fort at 
Hannastown when the Tillage was burned. John, the 
second son, grew up with great hunting proclivities, 
and spent much of his early manhood in the chase on 
the Alleghenies. He married, in Somerset County, 
Miss Eleanor Campbell about the year 1800. They 
lived together until the death of Mrs. George in 1860, 
a period of sixty years, and had a family of six 
sons and seven daughters, all of whom except one 
daughter grew to maturity. After his marriage he 
lived in Mercer County till the spring ot 1811, when 
he settled on the farm new occupied by his son Isaac, 
whose portrait accompanies this sketch, situate in 
Unity township, near Beatty Station. He died Sept. 
4, 1868, and was buried in Unity Church cemetery. 

Isaac, the eleventh child of John, was born Oct. 4, 
1822, in Unity township, on the farm he now owns 
Mid occupies. He grew up on his father's farm until 
he reached the age of eighteen, when he went out 
from the home-roof to learn his trade. After serv- 
ing an apprenticeship of three years at the carpenter 
trade, he went to May's Lick, Ky., where he worked 
at his trade for one year ; thence to Lexington, Mo., 
where he continued to work at his trade with good 
success. 

At this time occurred the war with Mexico, and 
under a call for volunteers Mr. George enlisted in 
the company of Capt. Walton (Company B), in the 
regiment .which, under the command of Col. Doni- 
phan, made that famous march which has immortal- 
ized all those who participated in it 

This regiment was raised in Western Missouri, 
near the borders of Kansas. They assembled at 
Port Leavenworth, and began their celebrated march 
across the plains to the confines of Mexico on the 26th 
of June, 1846. The regiment was called the First Regi- 
ment of Missouri Mounted Riflemen ; its colonel was 
A. W. Doniphan, and it was attached to the division 
of Gen. 8tephen W. Kearney. The march of this 
regiment, called "Doniphan's March," or "Doni- 
phan's Expedition," is one of the most memorable 
in modern warfare, and the boldness of its concep- 



tion and the success in which it terminated brought 
forth the commendations of all military men and the 
plaudits of the people throughout the Union. The 
march will be celebrated to all time in the military 
history of the nation.. 

After a march of one thousand miles across the 
plains through a hostile region the regiment took 
Sante Fe* on the 18th of August, 1846, fought the bat- 
tle of Brarito, which secured El Paso, crossed the Rio 
Grande into Mexico proper, marched on towards 
Chihuahua, which, after the brilliant battle and 
victory of Sacramento, they captured, Feb. 28, 1847. 
From there the command was ordered by Gen. Tay- 
lor to report to Gen. Brook at New Orleans, they being 
allowed to put in the rest of their time in marching 
homeward, an honor conferred upon them in recog- 
nition of their distinguished services to the country, 
which the general commanding regarded to be so 
effectual as to be thus publicly acknowledged. From 
Camargo, on the Rio Grande, ten men from each com- 
pany volunteered to take the horses of the regiment 
overland by way of Texas to their homes. Return- 
ing home by way of New Orleans, he,with about one- 
half of his comrades, landed at Lexington, Mo., July 
1, 1847, having been honorably discharged. 1 

His parents being now advanced in age he visited 
them, and out of , a. sense of duty to them took 

i On the 22d of May the regiment wm rerlewed by Gen. Wool in par- 
sun, accompanied bj his stair, and the following order made, rl«. : 

M HXABQUABHBa, BUBJU. VlttA, May 22, 1847. 

"The general commanding takes groat pleasure in expressing the 
gratification he hat renolred this afternoon in meeting the Missouri 
Tolnnteers. They are about to close their present term or military ser* 
rfoe, after baring rendered, in the course or the arduous duties they 
hare been called on to perform, a aeries of highly important serriosa, 
crowned by dectsire and glorious victories. No troops can point to a 
more brilliant career than those commanded by Ool. Doniphan, and no 
one will erer hear of the battles of Brasito or Sacramento without a 
feeling of admiration for the men who gained them. 

u In bidding them adieu the general wishes to Ool. Doniphan, his offl* 
cers and men, a happy return to their families. 

M By oommaad of Brlg.-Gen. Wool : 

u Ibwix MoDownx, J. A. A. Oen." 

When Gen. Taylor received authentic information of the fall of Vera 
Cram, the capitulation or the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, and the cap- 
ture of Chihuahua, he published the following order to the troops under 
his command : 

44 HSADQUABTCaS, AtMT OP OCCUPATION, 

"Gamp jtxab Momtxrxt, April 14,1847. 

"The commanding general has the satisfaction to announce to the 
troops under his oommand that authentic information has been receiTed 
of the fall of Vera Orus and of San Juan de Ulloa, which capitulated 
on the 27th of March to the forces of MsJ.-Oen. Scott. This highly im- 
portant victory reflects new lustre on the reputation of our arms. 

" The commanding general would at the same time announce another 
signal success, won by the gallantry of our troops on the 28th of Febru- 
ary near the city of Chihuahua. A column of Missouri rolunteers, less 
than one thousand strong, under oommand of Col. Doniphan, with a 
light field battery, attacked a Mexican force many times superior in an 
intrenched position, captured Its artillery and baggage, and defeated it 
with heary loss. 

M In publishing to the troops the gratefol tidings the general is sure 
they will learn with joy and pride the triumphs or their comrades on 
distant fields. 

M By order of Maj.-Gen. Taylor: 

u \V.W.Buaa,A. A. A. Q. n 
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charge of their affairs. He bought their farm, and 
has continued to own and reside upon it unto the 
present time. By energy and industry he has made 
for himself a haven of rest, wherein he may safely 
and peacefully anchor the rest of his days. In addi- 
tion to farming, he has been rather extensively en- 
gaged in the lumber manufacture, and for years has 
carried on saw-milling profitably. 

On the 26th of December, 1858, Mr. George mar- 
ried Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Hon. 8amuel Nixon, 
of Fayette County, a man of honorable standing, who 
served three terms in the Legislature of the 8tate, and 
ten years as associate judge of Fayette County. Mrs. 
George, a woman of energy and piety, has contributed 
not a little to her husband's success. They have raised 
a family of two sons and three daughters. 



While in Kentucky Mr. George united witji the 
Disciple Church. His wife was a member of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. After their mar- 
riage they attended the Presbyterian Church of Unity, 
with which they also united with their children. 

Mr. George is a man of quiet manners, of consistent 
morals, and of liberality. He makes himself useful 
in church work when he is tailed upon to lend a 
helping hand. He is exact and scrupulously honest 
in his dealings, has keen discernment and quiet en- 
ergy. No man in his neighborhood has had better 
success in any calling than Mr. George has had in 
his. The fruits of his diligence, tact, and Christian 
uprightness, which he now enjoys, are a liberal and 
increasing worldly portion, the esteem of his neigh- 
bors, and a virtuous and intelligent family. 



-**<iM-«» 



SOUTH HUNTINGDON TOWNSHIP. 



Huntingdon Township proper was among the 
original townships, organised April 6, 1778. Its 
boundaries as at first defined were: "To begin at 
the mouth of Brash Bun, where it empties into Brush 
Creek; to go along Byerly's path to Braddock's road ; 
thenoe along said road to the line of Mount Pleasant 
township ; thence with the line of Tyrone and Pitt- 
town townships to the beginning." 

The officers elected at the first election in the town- 
ship were George Shilling, constable; James Baird 
and William Marshall, overseers of the poor; David 
Vance, supervisor. 

Huntingdon township remained as originally cre- 
ated until January, 1790, when the court ordered that 
it should be divided into North and South Hunting- 
don, agreeable to the annexed petition, etc. : 

" Upon a petition of * unmoor of inhabitants of Huntingdon township 
to tho court*, totting forth that thoy labor nndor a rarlety of inconreni- 
«noo> for want of a dlriaton of «Jd township, and praying for a division 
agrosably to ths districts laid oft* by tho commissioners, etc, which 
h4rlng boon road tho same was eon tinned nnder advisement st April 
Sessions, road and continued at July Sessions, end now, to wit, April 
Sessions, 1790, the same baring been taken nnder consideration, it was 
thereupon ordered by the court that the same be confirmed agreeably to 
the prayer of said petition.** 

The first constable of South Huntingdon (as this 
new part was called) was William Waggale. The 
township was again subdivided in 1798, and East 
Huntingdon was formed. 

The present boundaries of the township are north 
by Sewickley, northeast by Hempfield, east by East 
Huntingdon, south by a part of Fayette County, and. 
west by the Youghiogheny River. 

The surface of the township is diversified, in some 
parts quite hilly, in others rolling, with an occasional 



plateau of level land. It contains a vast amount of 
coal. Several rich and influential corporations for 
the development of this caloric commodity have their 
works scattered over the township, notably in the 
borough of West Newton. The Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville Railroad runs along the Youghiogheny the 
entire length of the township, its chief revenue being 
derived from the transportation of coal. In several 
parts excellent stone abounds, and that, too, of the 
finest quality for building and other purposes. 

The first settlers were the Millers, Shulls, Fin leys 
Waggales, Plumers, Blackburns, Markles, Rodar- 
mels, and others heretofore mentioned. 

George Plumer (born Dec 5, 1752, died June 8, 
1843) was one of the first, if not the first, as it was 
reported, white child born west of the Allegheny 
Mountains under the British government He was 
at one time shut up for four days and nights in Fort 
Du Quesne under the Indian chief Killbuck, and 
noted a successful stratagem of two Indians on the Al- 
legheny River in decoying a couple of whites, one of 
whom was killed ; one of the Indians was also killed 
by a shot from the fort. He was a member of the 
State and National Legislature, and served with 
credit and honesty. He was also a ruling elder of 
the Presbyterian Church, and exercised a good influ- 
ence for purity, harmony, and the general prosperity 
of his church. 

CHURCHE8. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 8BWICKLKT 

is one of the oldest Presbyterian Churches in the west- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, being one of the original 
churches of the Old Redstone .Presbytery. It is sup- 
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. p osed to hare been organised m early as 1776 by the 
Ber. Dr. Power. He continued to be their pastor, in 
eonneetion with Mount Pleasant* till Aug. 22, 1767, 
when he resigned the peetonl charge of Sewickley, 
which eontinned meant until, in union with Long 
Bon, it became the peetonl charge of the Ber. Wil- 
liaai Swan, Oct. 16, 1796. It again became recant 
Oct. 18, 1616. In January, 1621, the congregation, 
baring united with Mount Pleasant* presented a call 
to the Bar. A. O. Patterson, who was ordained and 
installed at Sewk^cy, April 18,13*1. Dr. Patterson 
I Oct. 6, 1664. 
> churchee baring dissolred their connection 
from a perntation that each of them was now able to 
support a pe a tor, Bcwickley, in April, 1686; gare a 
call to the Bar. William Annan, who wet installed 
their peator in June following. From weakness of 
health, Mr. Annan was compelled to resign his charge 
in the June following. In December, 1669, the Ber. 
J. B. McKee was installed pastor, and eontinned till 
April, 1642. Alter a short period the Ber. Richard 
Graham became the pastor, and continued till 1690. 
In 1662 the Ber. Cyrus Biggs became pastor, who 
was succeeded by the Ber. J. H. Stevenson. 

The congregation of Sewickley was much weak- 
ened by the organisation of a separate congregation 
in the borough of West Newton. Besides this there 
are but few congregations which hare been dimin- 
ished so much from emigration as this one. It is still, 
howerer, a flourishing one, and although not com- 
posed of a great number of members, yet those are 
of a thrifty, intelligent, and worldly able class. 

The present building is the second one erected. It 
is built of stone, the first one baring been built of 
logs. It is situated in the township of South Hun- 
tingdon, but just across the Sewickley Creek from 
the township of Sewickley, and had its name long 
before the township of the same name was formed. 
There is a burying-ground attached to the church, 
in which repose the last remains of three generations 
of the " race of men." Taken all in all, it is an ob- 
ject of the utmost historic interest in the township, 
and a spot round which gather many interesting 
local associations. 

The first building was one of those built in the 
most primitire style, and in all probability it was 
erected out of the trees growing round in the space 
of a week. For many years it had no store, and the 
people of the congregation in winter sat shivering 
from the cold winds that blew through the open 
cracks. When the first store was introduced it was 
regarded with suspicion. The store had seen service 
before, probably in one of the New England States, 
for it wss a Yankee innoration. Besides this, we 
should not call it a store at all, for it was but the 
lower part of the bowl, and the smoke from the burn- 
ing wood used in it had to find rent through a hole 
in the roof. 

Among the curiosities of the churchly annals of 



the Old Bedstone Churches is one of the subscription 
papers signed by the subscribers of this congregation 
to the salary of the Ber. Mr. Swan, when money was 
scarce and grain just beginning to be a marketable 
commodity, owing to thewater communication offered 
by the nearness of the Tough, and the flat-boat con- 
nection with New Orleans. For the consideration of 
their raising the one-half of the Ber. Swan's services 
as pastor they " agreed to pay the amount set oppo- 
site their names, the one-half in cash, and the other 
half in produce at the following rates, viz. : wheat, 
4 shillings per bosh., rye at 6s. per bush., corn at 
2$. 6dL per bush., to be delirered at such place or 
places within the bounds of the congregation as said 
minister or a treasurer chosen by the people may 
appoint Witness our hands, this 17th day of Au- 
gust* 1762." E 

PEEBBTYERIJlN CHUftCH, WOT NEWTOV. 

Previous to 1635 the Presbyterians of the town 
were compelled to worship at Sewickley Church, 
nearly three miles in the country. In that year they 
united with the Lutherans, and jointly erected a one- 
story frame edifice on Vine 8treet This new church 
building was under the charge of the Sewickley 
Church, whose pastors supplied its worshipers with 
stated preaching. In January, 1851, the West New- 
ton Church was organized with seventy-one members 
from the parent (Sewickley) church, most of whom 
resided in the town. The same /ear the congregation 
purchased the interest of the Lutherans in the church 
building. In 1875 preliminary steps were taken for 
the erection of a new church structure, which waa 
completed and dedicated May 10, 1879. Its pastors 
hare been : 1851^55, Watson Hughes ; 1855-57, Daniel 
Williams; 1857-63, A. O. Patterson, D.D.; 1864-69, 
O. H. Miller; 1870-74, Henry Fulton; 1874 to pres- 
ent time, J. C. Maloy. The ruling elders hare been : 
1851, William Brookens, deceased ; Dr. F, M. Mc- 
Conaughey, removed ; M. P. Smith, remored ; Thomas 
Robinson, deceased; 1858, Thomas Bay, in office ; 
Andrew Robertson, in office; Robert Guffey, deceased ; 
1866, J. C. Plumer, deceased ; Paul Hough, deceased ; 
H. D. Smith, in office; 1868, John McKenery, in 
office; 1870, R. W. Hunter, remored; 1876, William 
Plumer, in office ; Alexander Bankin, in office. The 
Sunday-school superintendent is George Plumer. Its 
church edifice is an elegant brick structure, most cen- 
trally located on Main Street, with lecture-room in 
the basement. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHCTBCH, WIST NEWTON. 

The congregation was organized Feb. 28, 1839, by 
Ber. Samuel Wakefield, D.D. Supply preaching was 
had until 1840 in the old school-house, when a small 
brick structure was erected on Second Street, which 
is now owned by C. P. Markle & Sons, and occupied 
as dwellings by tenants. The new brick edifice was 

» Rfeorb and **0Ul Rwbtoa*." 
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built in I860, and it the finest one of this denomina- 
tion in the county in rise, elegance, and finish. Its 
architect was D. Knox Miller, and the contractors 
Deeds Brothers. Its cost was twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars. Its spire is one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and its bell weighs one thousand three 
hundred pounds. This church is now a station, but 
at first was in a circuit embracing Connellsville, 
Mount Pleasant, and a large area of territory. 

Its pastors hare been: 1840, T. Baker, 6. B. Dun- 
lap; 1841, W. Long, H. Hill; 1842, George Sisson, 
M. A. Buter; 1848, 8. Wakefield, D. L. Dempeey ; 

1844, J. Moffett, D. Hess; 1845, J. Moffett, 

Sharp; 1846, Fribbey, Sharp; 1847, H. B. 

Kern, M. A. Buter; 1848, 6. Wakefield, M. A Buter; 
1849, & Wakefield, J. Beacom ; 1850, 0. Thorn. (All 
the above are dec eas ed but Iters. Lang, Wakefield, 

and Dempeey.) 1851, J. Mancill, Bankin ; 1852, 

J.Mancill; 1858, E. B. Griffin, J. L. Stiffey; 1854, 
E. B. Griffin, M. J. Montgomery; 1855, D. L. Demp- 
eey, J. A. Miller; 1856, J. McCarter, J. A. Miller; 
1857, Samuel Wakefield, 8. Burt; 1858, J. D. Knox, 
a Burt; 1859, J. D. Knox, W. A Stewart; 1860, J. 
J. Mclllgar, W. A. Stewart ; 1861, J. J. McDlgar, J. 
A. Pierce; 1862, Z. S. Weller, B. Cunningham; 
1868-65, W. W. Boup; 1865, M. J. Montgomery; 
1866-69, W. A Stewart ; 1869-71, J. Meacham ; 1871- 
74> J. J. Hayes; 1874-77, W. Darby; 1876-79, 8. 
Wakefield; 1879-82, H. H. Pershing. 

Of the shore since 1851 all are Wring but B. Cun- 
The present incumbent, Mr. Pershing, 
born in Indiana County in 1843, and has been 
fifteen years in the ministry. In 1882 the church 
officials are: Trustees, Eli C. Leightly (president), 
Samuel Goldsmith, Stevenson Pollock, James B. Sea- 
crist, Henry B. Goldsmith, Samuel M. Wallace, 
Gersham B. Horner; Building Committee, E. C. 
Leightly (president), Dr. B. H. Vankirk, Bandle 
McLaughlin, J. B. Seacrist, Samuel Coldsmith ; Sun- 
day-school Superintendent! Hon. Eli C. Leightly. 

The first Methodist sermon was delivered by Bev. 
6. Wakefield, Sept 28, 1888, and was followed by 
stated supplies until Conference sent regular pastors 
two years afterwards. The original members were 
Jacob Longanecker and wife, James McGrew and 
wife, Matthew Carter and wife, David Ban ford and 
wife, and two others, eleven in all. Meetings were 
often held in Funk's saw-mill until the erection of 
the first church edifice in 1840. The first trustees 
were Jacob Longanecker, James McGrew, Benjamin 
Stewart, Randall Johnston, Samuel Hammond, Luke 
Beaael, and Ber. George Household. 

AVBJCAH METHODI8T KPI8GOPAL CHURCH, WEST NEWTON. 

This congregation has a neat church edifice on 
corner of Centre and Locust streets, where sendees 
are held every third 8unday by Rev. G. C. Sampson. 
Its Sunday-school meets at- 2.3ft p.m., and the weekly 
prayer-meetings are held Wednesday evenings. 



CHUT KVANOSXICAL LCTHKKAH CBUBCH, 

This congregation' was organized Jan. 1, 1880. 
Preaching was held for five years in the old school- 
house, and in 1885 H united with the Presbyterians, 
and erected a one-story frame edifice on Vine Street. 
Here services were held until 1851, when this con- 
gregation sold out its interest in the Vine Street 
building, and in the same year erected on that street 
its present brick edifice. The pastors have been : 
1880-47, Jonas Mechling; 1847-48, W. 8. Emery; 
1855-65, Samuel B. Lawson; 1865-66, J. P. Hentz; 
1866-81, H. J. Lemcke. 

The congregation numbers one hundred and twenty, 
and its Sunday-school has twenty teachers and one 
hundred and four scholars. 

CBUBCH OF OOD, -BETHEL," WEST MEWTOM. 

The congregation was organized in 1842 and 1843, 
by Elder J. Dobson, and a brick edifice erected in 
1852, on the site of the present parsonage. The pres- 
ent brick building was built in 1879. Among the 
early pastors were Revs. Dobson, Hickerell, D. Wirts, 
J. M. Domer, B. F. Bolton, Grim, and P. Loucks. 
The latter preached here several years. He was born 
in this county, March 1, 1828, and was the son of 
John Loucks, whose father, Peter Loucks, emigrated 
from Bucks County, and purchased a farm on which* 
Scottdale now stands, where he fanned until his death 
in 1825. John, his third son, purchased the old home- 
stead near Stonersville in 1826. He married in 1816 
a Miss Busier. 

Bev. P. Loucks was converted in his twenty-third 
year. He attended the Mount Pleasant College, then 
under the supervision of the United Brethren, and 
taught school winters. He married the youngest 
daughter of John Fox, of Mount Pleasant, who came 
to this county when there was but one house where 
Mount Pleasant now stands. Her mother, Frederica 
Carolina 8herbus, was from' the canton of Kirch- 
heimlanden, from whence she came in 1817, when but 
twenty years old, all alone, without any relative or 
acquaintance on board the vessel, and was married to 
Mr. Fox in 1820. Bev. P. Loucks was licensed to 
preach in 1858, and subsequently made missionary 
trips to New England. He died in 1881. The pres- 
ent pastor is Bev. J. 8. Marple, whose predecessor 
was Bev. J. W. Bloyd. In 1881 Mrs. John Mellender 
donated to the congregation the parsonage, a neat 
frame structure, which she had built at a cost of 
$1200. It adjoins the church edifice. The present 
church officials are: Elders, 8. P. Obley, Jacob 
Schoop, Samuel Brewer; deacons, Henry Young, 
Charles Obley ; Sunday-school superintendent, H. A. 
Obley. The membership is one hundred and ten, 
with an appointment at Suteraville. The member- 
ship at first consisted mostly of Germans, who wor- 
shiped in private dwellings, but after the great re- 
vival conducted by Bev. Mm. Beecher, now Bev. Mrs. 
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Werta, large addition* were made of the English 
community. 

UJ1UD PUSBTTBBLnM OHTJBOH, WEST HEWT0M. 

The congregation wee organised and the brick 
church edifice erected in 1851. The pastors hare 
been: 1861, Alexander Ferguson; 1861-58, D. H. 
Pollock; 1869-62, W. L. McConnell; 1864-72, J. D. 
Walkinshaw; 1872-81, W. R. Stevenson, since when 
there has been no pastor. The first elders were H. 
T. Hanna, Joseph McMillen, John Wallace, John 
Martin, Robert Patterson, and the present elders are 
Joseph McMillen, H. T. Hanna, J. H. Campbell, J. 
A. Dick. The Sunday-school superintendent is Alex- 
ander Dick. Before I860 preaching wss held in the old 
school-house, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches 
by occasional supplies. 

WEST NEWTON. 
At the August session of 1887 a 

-Petitloo elgned by aoomber of the oMmm and lot-noldert in the 
Tflkft of WmI Vewloa oaring bMB pr om o ted to tho eoorft, prayinc 
fte* fee oald rlllean may bo inoorporatod into o borough, woo bj tho 
eoort loid beftxe tho gran* Jnry tor thoir eoncnrrenoe, ood the grand 
Jnry reported • That tho conditions preecrtbed by tho act of AShdUj of 
tho lot of April, lSH«rtttlod H Aa Act to proride for tho Incorporation 
of Boroofho," here boon oompUed with, and certifl ed ft at thoir opinion 
ftst It to expettent to grant tho prayer of tho petitionere.'" 

A draft or plot of the boundaries of the borough as 
prayed for wss appended to ssid petition. But the 
court refused to confirm the report of the grand 

In an act of Assembly passed 8th of February, 
1842, was a section in relation to West Newton 
borough which read ss follows : 

-That oo much of tho third motion of tho act of the lot of April, 
ISM, entitled • An Aot to prorldo lor tho Incorporation of Borough*/ oo 
tooniioo'appttontiono for tho incorporation of borongbo to be loid before 
tho GraadSJnry, be, and tho aame to, hereby repealed oo retpech) Wcot- 
morolond Oonnty, In the eaoe for an application for the Incorporation of 
West Newton, in oald Oonnty, and tho Court of Quarter gc a no no of oald 
oonnty to hereby oathoriaed to incorporate West Newton into a borough 
on application at their flnt term, if the oald court think proper oo to do.** 

After the passage of the above enactment— namely, 
at the August sessions of 1842— the citizens of the 
Tillage again presented their petition to the court 
praying for incorporation of the borough (which in 
its bounds differed not much from the former one). 
The plot had been surveyed in January, 1842, by J. 
Stokely, and a plan wss furnished the court with the 
petition. On the 26th of February, 1842, the court 
decreed that the prayer of the petitioners should be 
granted, and the borough was declared a corporation. 
The first election was ordered to be held at the 
school-house whereat the township elections were 
then holden. 

By an act of the 14th of March of the same year 
it wss acknowleged as a borough in the legislation rel T 
ative to the election of an assessor and an assistant 

» * And now, to wit, Juno 1, 1SBS, Ooart decline to oonflnn the Beport 
< tho Grand Jury. By tho Court, George T. Baipooy, Clerk." 



ISM. Alexander Plnmor. 

1866. Jamoi A. Dick. 
1886. J. M. Sehroyer. 

1867. I. N. Dewno. 
1868-70. *. W. Damn. 
187a Jomei Hamilton, 8r. 
187L I. H. Down*. 
1872-74. T. B. Bood. 
1874. A. G. direr. 
1876-77. E. W. Dnnun. 

1877. Philip Bohland. 

1878. Henry Orooehore. 
1878. J. H. Sehroyer. 
1880-81. Henry Oronohore. 



assessor. At the same time it wss erected into a sep- 
arate school district 

The limits of the borough of West Newton were 
extended by the Court of Quarter Sessions, upon the 
petition of the inhabitants, by an order of the court 
of May 27, 1850, confirming the action of the grand 
jury in that behalf. 

By an order of the court of 8d September, 1858, the 
pririleges of the act of Assembly of 3d of April, 1851, 
were extended to the borough. 

BOROUGH OFFICERS. 
The officers of West Newton in 1842 were: 

Alexander Plnmer; Oonndl, Andrew B. Fonk, Jamoi NleoUo, 
Darld Blunder, Dr. John Hoooon, William linn ; Clerk, Jemet B, 
OUrer. 

Since then the burgesses' have been : 

1844. John Sworn. 
1846-47. Jooeph Stokely. 
1847-48. JohnO. Plnmer. 
1848-61. BamnelB.Weimer. 
1S5L Andrew G. OUrer. 
1864. Imec MeLanghUn. 
1863-66. B. W. Domm. 
1866. Thomao Hlbben. 
1868-68. Samuel B. Welmer. 
1868. Samuel Brennaman. 
1868. S. W. Dnmm. 

1880. George H. Bear. 

1881. Alexander Flnmer. 
1888. Jacob Breritt 
1888. Philip Bohland, Jr. 

The officers in 1882 are: 

Borgem, Henry Oronohore; dork, Bandall McLaughlin ; Treoonror, 
Dr. J. Q. BoMneon; Council, Darld Xarkle, Bobert Taylor, Jacob 
F. Strrtcher, a Burkhert, Jaoob Behoof, Bandall McLaughlin ; Jno- 
tJom of the Peace, J. Campbell, John Sworn ; Oonetable, Edward P. 
Campbell. 

LOCATION. 

The valley of the Yonghiogheny from McKeesport 
to Connellsville and beyond teems with towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets, from which, though unsightly 
tipples and slack-piles banish all show of beauty, and 
myriads of coke-ovens, like miniature volcanoes, ob- 
scure the sun and paint " palace and hovel,*' patrician 
and plebeian, a monotonous black, yet, with the whir 
and roar of machinery, the hideous shriek of the 
steam-whistle, and the long line of heavy-laden trains, 
tell of the highest temporal prosperity. Lying in the 
busy valley, midway between Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville, about fifteen miles from the mouth of the 
Yonghiogheny, is West Newton, on the southwestern 
slope of a hill descending abruptly to the Yonghio- 
gheny River, in the midst of a fertile and diversified 
country. By the Pittsburgh Division of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad communication is made easy 
in every direction. 

PIONEERS, Era 

Its early settlers were men of good birth, cultiva- 
tion, and intellect, prominent among whom were the 
Markles, Jonathan and George Plumer, and An- 
thony Blackburn. Like most other towns in Penn- 
sylvania, the original settlement of Scotch, Irish, and 
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Tankees was augmented at a later day by many Ger- 
mans, and still later by foreigners of almost every 
nationality. 

It was laid out in January, 1796, by Isaac Eobb, 
who came from New Jersey many years previous, and 
. entered the land now comprising its site. When in 
the "Whiskey Insurrection" of 1794 the army 
marched through Robb's farm it threw down his 
Jbnces, and he would not put them up again. But he 
thereupon made a lottery and sold off the lots for a 
town. Its survey and plotting were made by David 
Davis and a Mr. Newkirk. The founder of the town, 
Isaac Bobb y subsequently traded down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers as far as New Orleans on boats. 
In 1807, while his boat lay at West Newton, he 
started one night when the river was rising to walk 
ashore to see if the fastenings were all right, but in 
the dark. accidentally walked into the water and 
was drowned, although he was a splendid swimmer. 
His grandson, J. N. Eobb, a prosperous farmer, lives 
about a mile from town. Notwithstanding the ori- 
ginal proprietor of the town named it West Newton, 
it was universally called "Robbstown," in honor of 
its founder; but in 1885 the original and proper 
name was restored to it, and by which it has been 
since known. Before 1796 it was called SimralPs 
Ferry. There have been three additions to it,— first, 
Nicholson's, on the east ; second, Fulton and Baugh- 
man's, on the north ; And third, Baughman's, on the 
south. 

The earliest settlers in the country near the town 
were the Markles, John Crellis, Anthony Blackburn, 
Br. and Jr., and George Plumer. Jonathan Plumer 
came out as commissary under Gen. Braddock's ex- 
pedition in 1755, and returned in like capacity under 
that of Gen. Forbes. His son, George Plumer, was 
horn in 1762, near Fort Pitt, and married a daughter 
of (5ol. Lowrey, Lancaster County. He was a Presi- 
dential elector in 1820, and a member of Congress 
from 1821 to 1827. 

The first sett] ere in the town were Isaac Eobb, John 
Hill, John Anderson, William McClintock, Mr. War- 
ren, Isaac Morgan, Andrew Fulton, David Morton, 
Edward Hill, and George Rolds. 
. The oldest male citizen now a resident is William 
Plumer, born in 1800, and the oldest female is Katy 
Ann Kain, born in New Jersey in 1803. Her mother 
was a Luker, sister of David Luker. She came here 
when a little babe, and has resided here ever since. 
The oldest house is a log structure built by William 
Shreader, and now owned by Henry Croushore. It 
was a farm-house, but is now included in the corpo- 
ration. The oldest house in the town as originally 
laid out is the old William Brook ens dwelling, but 
which has partially been remodeled. In 1805 there 
were not over ten or twelve dwellings here, of which 
One was the tavern, standing where the paper-mill is, 
and where Edward Hill kept for public entertainment. 
Another was a tavern kept by Joseph Vankirk, on the 



site of Obley's confectionery-shop. Another was the 
William Brookens house, and a fourth one was that 
of David Morton. The first brick house was erected 
by Dr. James Beatty on Vine (Street. 

Dr. James Beatty was the first resident physician 
here, and after him came Dr. Henry B. Trout Dr. 
Smith, however, who lived on the other side of the 
river, practiced largely here. The subsequent regu- 
larly settled physicians to 1849 were Drs. Abner G. 
Marsh, John Hasson, F. M. McGonaughy, and J. K. 
Robinson. Dr. Hasson settled here in 1886, and died 
in 1878. Dr. Robinson was born in Rostraver town- 
ship in 1817, and was the son of Thomas and Achsa 
(Bailey) Robinson. His grandfather, Alexander 
Robinson, was an early settler, and came from Lan- 
caster County. He came here in 1846, read medicine 
with Dr. Hasson, graduated at the Medical Univer- 
sity of New York in the spring of 1849, and immedi- 
ately located here. He married Catherine, daughter 
of Hon. I. F. Krebs. 

The first store was opened by a Mr. 8nodgrass in 
1797, the second by Robert Fulton and James Kirker 
as partners in 1802 (who soon removed to Zanesville, 
Ohio)*the third by John Gambrell in 1805, the next 
by John Rowan, and afterwards one by John Latta, 
who removed to Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsequently 
George and Alexander Plumer carried on the mercan- 
tile business. The first blacksmiths were Jeremiah 
Ong and his brother-in-law, Samuel Reed. Afterwards 
William Reed had a shop. The first nailer was John 
Anderson, and the next one William McClintock, 
who made by hand the wrought nails. The first sad- 
dler was James Smith, who had his shop on Water 
Street. William Anderson was the first cooper, and 
Frederick Steiner the first hatter. The first cabinet- 
maker was John Robb, the second David Luker, and 
the third William Brookens. The first painter and 
chair-maker was a Mr. Cannann, and the second a 
Mr. Cox. Joseph Vankirk, who kept a tavern, was 
a surveyor, and also the first postmaster. 

The town began to improve in 1806, from which 
time until 1820, when the National road was com- 
pleted, there was immense shipping by keel-boat to 
Pittsburgh. Upon the slacking of the Youghiog- 
heny River travel by steamers was large; the first 
steamer to make trips was the "Tom Shriver." 
When the dams were swept out this trade became 
impracticable, and boats no longer landed regularly 
at the wharves. Surveys were made through here for 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, but were ineffective. 
A much more important navigation scheme was that 
of the transatlantic canal, agitated in Congress and 
among the people. It was to follow the Youghio- 
gheny to its head- waters, thence cutting through the 
mountains a very short but terrible rugged way to the 
waters of Wills Creek, a tributary of the Potomac. 
This scheme likewise failed. 

The Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad was 
opened in 1855 from West' Newton to Connellsville, 
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fifty-tight mite from Pittsburgh, on the Youghio- 
gfciBjr River. In president and superintendent was 
Oliver W. Barnes, assisted by D. W. Caldwell. At 
"West Newton connection for passengers and freight 
for Pittsburgh was made by the steamer " JEolian." 
The morning train left for OonnellsviUe at 8.80 a.m., 
reaching there at 9M am., in time for the stage for 
UnJontown. The fiure from Pittsburgh to Oonnells- 
yille was $1.75, and to Uniontown $2.26. A train 
left Oonnellsrille at 6 a.m. for West Newton, and con- 
nected with the steamer at 8.80 A.M., in time to reach 
Pittsburgh at 1 p.m. The local freight and passenger 
train left Oonnellsrille at 12.80 p.m., and returning 
left West Newton at 6.80 p.m. The opening of this 
road had an important bearing on the history and 
progress of the town, and was hailed with delight by 
its dtisens, many of whom, as well as the people in 
the surrounding country, took stock in it, and liber- 
ally subscribed for its building. From that time the 
town has steadily increased in population and busi- 
ness. On April 2, 1868, the town, by a rote of ninety- 
eight to twenty-five, subscribed six hundred dollars 
to the building of the " Hempfield Railroad," which, 
however, was never built. 

THE TOWN IK 1866. 
This year West Newton assumed a new appearance 
in its trade and progress. The following hotels were 
kept: Youghiogheny House, corner Main and Second 
Streets, by George McCune; the Mansion House (just 
opposite), by Henry Drum ; and the Exchange Hotel, 
corner Main and Water Streets, by A. Lowry. The 
physicians were Drs. John Hasson, Franklin M. Mc- 
Oonaughy, and J. E. Robinson. The merchants were 
John Bell, M. P. Smith, Dick & Brother, and A. F. 
Stevenson; E. G. Leightty, Geoiye Armstrong, and 
Solomon Stongh were grocers and druggists; John 
Andy manufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars ; H. C. 
Griffith and Samuel Coldsmith were saddlers and har- 
ness-makers; Douglass & Mattox were coopers; P. 
Paul was painter and chair manufacturer ; Brookens 
4k Megrail were cabinet-makers and undertakers ; and 
William Sykes, dealer in boots, shoes, hats, caps, etc. ; 
E. W. Dumm was the fashionable tailor and draper ; 
Q, B. Stough, surveyor and conveyancer ; GeorgeArm - 
strongj postmaster ; W. M. Sykes kept oyster-saloon 
and confectionery; and M. Fry had a boot- and shoe- 
and hat- and cap-store ; S. G. Smutz was the daguerrean 
artist, who "took likenesses, colored or plain, on short 
lotice and in the best manner." 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

ine first school-house near the town was just north 
of it, and on land now owned by the heirs of Charles 
Jtobinson, and was built about 1795. Its first teacher 
Was a Mr. Grim, who was succeeded by William 
Blackburn, Nathaniel Nesbit, and William Baldwin. 
It was a round log house, with earthen floor and 
alapboard roof. The windrows were greased paper on 



sticks, and the chimney was in the centre and started 
from the joist In 1809 a school-house was built on 
the mrm of John Caruthers, and its first teacher was 
William Baldwin. The first school taught in the 
town was in 1816, by N N Buggies Smith, in a cabin, 
which proving too small for the number of scholars 
it was changed to a larger log building of Col. James 
B. Oliver. In 1818 the first school-house was here 
built. It was an eight-square structure, and when 
erected the best in the county. The first teacher in 
it was Ni Buggies Smith, afterwards principal of the 
Greensburg Academy. Among his successors was 
ex-United States Senator Edgar Cowan. The present 
school building, an elegant two-story brick building, 
was erected just after the late war. In 1882 the school 
board is George Plumer, president; Dr. A. O. Orr, 
secretary; Dr. F. H. Patton, treasurer; Benjamin 
Howard, Dr. J. Q. Bobinson, and John Rial. The 
teachers are: Principal, Prof. J. A. Johnson, sixth 
room ; William S. V aodike, fifth room ; Miss Fanny J. 
Swem, fourth room ; Miss Josie Shutterly, third room ; 
Miss Mary Guffey, second room ; Miss Ella Lawson, 
first room. 

ORDERS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 
WEST NEWTON LODGE, No. 440, L 0. 0. ». 

This lodge was chartered June 10, 1851, by George 
S. Morris, M. W. G. M., and William Curtis, M. W. 
G. Sec The charter members and first officers were : 
N. G., T. B. Hazzard ; V. G., Eli C. Leightty ; Sec., 
John Klingensmith ; Asst. Sec., £. W. Dumm; 
Treas.. George Armstrong,. The following are the 
Past Noble Grands yet members of the lodge : John 
Baer, James Baer, E. D. Baer, John Beamer, Michael 
Darr, A. T. Darr, Amos Eisenman, Morrison Fulmer, 
H. B. Goldsmith, B. Getchy, William Heidersdorf, 
Eli C. Leightty, William Miller, Martin Nahar, 
Leonard Nahar, P. J. Bohland, J. G. Ruoff, Simon 
Sampson, J. A. Stevenson, J. G. Steine;, B. M. 
Thomas, S. M. Wallace. The officers for 1882 are : 
N. G., J. H. Brundage; V. G., Wilhelm Lehna; 
Sec, A. T. Darr; Treas., B. Getchy; Asst. Sec, 
Amos Eisenman; Trustees, Martin Nahar, P. J. 
Bohland, J. M. Baer. 

WEST NEWTON COUNCIL, No. 521, ROYAL ARCANUM. 

This council was chartered April 30, 1881, by E. A. 
Keyes, Supreme Begent, and W. O. Robson, Supreme 
Sec. The charter members were F. H. Patton, A. 
W. Orr, E. P. Campbell, John Hancock, John M. 
Wilson, John Darr, T. J. McElroy, James G. Guffey, 
James Emery, H. A. Douglass, W. W. Gregg, J. B. 
Porter, John Ingraham, John S. Douglass, William 
B. Miller, A. O. P. Guffey, Joseph C. Gregg, S. M. 
Wallace. The officers for 1882 are : P. B., A. W. 
Orr ; R., J. T. McElroy ; V. R., William Miller ; 0., 
F. H. Patton ; Chap., Gregg ; Sec, E. P. Camp- 
bell ; Col., J. Wilson ; Treas., A. 0. P. Guffey ; G., 
John Hancock ; S., J. P. Hamilton ; Trustees, James 
Guffey, John Brown. 
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MABKL1 POCT, Mo. «, O. A.B. 

Its officers for 1882 are: C, John Markle ; S. V. C., 
J; T. McElroy; J. V. C., £. D. Baer; Q.-M., Alfred 
Cetlin; Capt,, Edward Welty ; Surg., Dr. J. H. 
Ritchie ; O. D., E. Neff, Jr. ;. O. 0., Jama* Kyle. 



wmiWToi loucuLTumaL aim nirrare association. 
Its offlcert for 1882 are : President, Capt B. Budd ; 
Directors, Simon Sampson, C. G. Markle, S. C. 
Weimer, Dr. F. H. Patton, Philip J. Rohland, J. J. 
Guffey, B. J. Graham, Robert Brown, S. B. Markle, 
Jr., H. A. Douglass, J. G. Steiner, H. Lowry. This 
association was organised in 1881, and is arranging 
elegant grounds for its exhibitions and driving. 

THE R0BB8T0WN BRIDGE. 
The Robbstown Bridge Company was incorporated 
in 1881 with the following incorporators : Alexander 
Plainer, J. C. Plainer, James Bell, Jacob Banghman, 
Frederick Steiner, Andrew Smith, Joseph Stokely, 
aild William Linn. The bridge was erected over the 
Youghiogheny River in 1884, and was the first and 
only one ever built over the river at West Newton. 
It is a wooden structure with two piers in the centre, 
aild since its construction has been well kept and re- 
paired. In its building Alexander Plumer and Isaac 
Steiner were the contractors for the stone-work, and 
Jacob Mace for the wood-work. The cost was $18,000, 
of which the State paid 18000, the amount of its 
■took, but on Sept 7, 1848, it sold its interest to the 
company. Bela B. Smith owned the land on the 
Rostraver, and Andrew Robinson on the West New- 
ton side. The officers of the company are : Presi- 
dent, Bela B. Smith ; Secretary, Howard E. Smith ; 
Treasurer, George Plumer ; Directors, Bela B. Smith, 
George Plnmer, Benjamin Sampson, Hunter Ritchie, 
Howard E. Smith. There is no bridge in the State 
of its age, forty-eight years, that is in such excel- 
lent condition, or has stood the tests it has endured 
in all kinds of storms and floods. 

BANKS. 

James A. Dick organized and started the first bank 
in 1867, and which is still in operation under his 
management. Its first place of business was in the 
Weimer rooms, and in 1870 it was removed to one 
door east of its present place, to which it was changed 
in ,1876. • 

The second bank established in the town was the 
Farmers' Bank, which went into operation after the 
panic of 1878, and was some four years in existence. 
Its president was Dr. J. Q. Robinson. Its first cashier 
was Eli C» Leightty, and the second Capt. John 
Markle. Its place of business was on the corner of 
First and Main Streets. 

WKST NEWTON GEMETERT 
lies on the west of the Youghiogheny River, and is 
beautifully situated on a high .elevation overlooking 
the town and commanding a picturesque view of the 
valley. 



THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
was organised in June, 1879, vis. : Chief Engineer, 
John Arthurs ; Assistant Engineer, John Darr ; Hose- 
men, E. Neff, G. M. Ewing, E. Stevenson; Driven, 
Eli Kelley, John Mattox ; Bugler, George Murray. 

The engine is a No. 4 Extinguisher. The company 
is composed of men in the employ of Gen. C. P. 
Markle & Sons (paper-mill), who own the engine, etc 

VILLAGE8 AND HAMLETS. 
PORT EOTAL 

is on the Youghiogheny railroad, in the western part. 
Here, tradition says, the Virginia authorities held the 
first court ever convened in Westmoreland County. 

The extensive distillery of John T. Moss is located 
here, of which A. C. Hamilton is the United States 
gauger, and M. S. Taggart store-keeper. The Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Coal Company in 1882 sank a coal shaft 
one hundred and seventy feet, and erected a large 
number of miners' houses. The company's superin- 
tendent is Austin Shannon. This place was one of 
the points that suffered greatly during boundary 
troubles between Virginia and Pennsylvania, which 
retarded the progress of the early settlements in this 
region. 

SM1THTON 

is a flourishing village laid out by J. H. Smith, Esq., 
proprietor of the large paper-mill located here. It is 
beautifully situated on the Youghiogheny River and 
Pittsburgh Division of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. 

Smithton Lodge, No. 978, 1. O. O. F., was instituted 
April 20, 1881. Its first oftlcers were : P. G., Wil- 
liam McLain; N. G., C. H. Weimer; V. G., J. B. 
Campbell; Sec., Henry Milliron; Treas., William 
Hitterbran ; Con., L. H. Young ; War., John Hex- 
inbaugh; R. S. to N. G., Cyrus Hepler; L. S. to N. 
G., Thomas Casey ; O. G., H. J. Nicolay ; I. G., D. O. 
Smith ; R. S. to V. G., J. S. Rhoads ; L. S. JLo V. G., 
Dr. H. Nicolay; R. S. S., L. Corbet; L. 8. S., J. T. 
King. Its charter members numbered twenty-five. 

BELL'S MILLS. 

These mills, saw and grist, were erected on Big 
Sewickley Creek, at Sewickley Presbyterian Church, 
in 1848, by Walter and William Bell. Walter and 
William Bell were born near Carlisle, in the Cumber- 
land Valley, and removed with their parents* to Deny 
township in Westmoreland, when Walter was in his 
third year of age. They were the sons of William 
Bell, who married Rosanna Bell. The latter was 
twice married, and both times to William Bells, and 
she and her two husbands were of no kin. Walter 
Bell married Polly, daughter of Andrew Finley, Esq., 
and his brother William married her sister Nancy. 
Walter Bell came to South Huntingdon township in 
1810, in which year he and his brother William, both 
carpenters, built the house now owned and occupied 
by Daniel Williams. Their grandfather Bell came 
from North Ireland about* 1740, and settled in the 
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Cumberland Valley, and married a daughter of John 
Jack. 



. Mendon it a thriving Tillage in the central pari of 
the township, and aonth of it k the pleasant hamlet 
of Oentreville, Lying on the Yonghiogheny River, 
and on the Pittsburgh and OonnellsTille Railroad, is 
Jacobs Greek Station and post-office. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



THB SMITH FAMILY. 
Joseph Smith came from Berks County about 1800. 
He had a mill on Yonghiogheny River, and another 
on Mineral Ron, which were early and very exten- 
sive mills. He lived on a tract of land on which now 
stands the growing village of Smithton, which took 
its name in honor of him, the pioneer settler, who 
owned its original site. His three children, were 
Henry, living at Falls City ; Polly, who died in 
1875; and Samuel, born in Smithton in 1801, and 
who died there in 1874. The latter had six children, 
four of whom live at Smithton, one near Madison, 
and one is Mrs. Paul Hough, of Redstone, in Fayette 
County. 

THB HOUGH FAMILY. 
Joseph Hough at a very early period settled on 
Jacobs Creek, where he located a large tract of land. 
He erected a mill, which supplied the wants of the 
settlers for miles around He died in 1847. He had 
eleven children, of whom seven are living, — Paul, in 
Redstone, Fayette, Co., three in Westmoreland, one 
In Iowa, one in Indiana, and one in Missouri. Joseph 
Hough, Jr., resides on the old homestead. 



TH1 LEIGHTTT FAMILY, 
t Leightty came from Eastern Pennsylvania at 
th# dose of the last century and settled in Hempfield 
township, where he married a Miss Walker. Their 
children were as follows : 

1. Jacob. 

2. John, living in Indiana. 

8. Sarah, married John Armbust. 

4. Mary, married Jonathan Shook, and lives in 
Unity township. 

Of the above, Jacob married Salome Leader, 
daughter of Michael Leader, who resided on an ad- 
joining farm. Their children were : 

1. Eli C. Leightty (only child), born Feb. 11, 1822. 
He was raised on a farm until his eighteenth year, 
when he went to learn the carpenter's trade. In 1889 
he located in West Newton, then a town of not over 
three hundred population. In 1844 he embarked in 
the grocery and drug business, in which he has con- 
tinued to the present time. He was elected on the 
Democratic ticket to the Legislature in 1878, and 



served two yean. He was there a member of three 
committees, via.: Coal and Iron, Vice and Immor- 
ality, and Constitutional Reform. He was married 
Sept 6, 1846, to Hannah £., daughter of Jacob 
Markle, by whom were borne the following children : 

1. Normand M. 

1 John M. 

8. Adeline. 

4. Emma L., married to H. A. Douglass. 

Mr. Leightty is a leading member and official of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and most promi- 
nently identified with the Masonic and L O. O. F. 
orders. He is the oldest merchant in the town in 
continuous trade, having been in business here thirty- 
eight years. 

THB DICK FAMILY. 
Rev. Mungo Dick, of the Associate Reformed 
Church, came from Dundee, Scotland, about 1800, and 
settled on Sewickley Creek. He was for many years 
stationed pastor at Brush Creek, Mount Pleasant, and 
Sewickley Churches. About 1829 he quit preaching 
at Mount Pleasant, in 1882 he retired from Bethel 
(Brush Creek), and in 1886 from Sewickley. In 1815 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Jeremiah Murry, 
of this county. He was born in 1772, and died in 
1840. His wife died in 1876. Their children were : 

1. Matilda, died young. 

2. Rev. Jeremiah, an eminent Associate Reformed 
clergyman of Oregon. 

8. Mungo, a farmer living on the old homestead. 

4. Rev. John N., the pastor of the old Brush Creek 
Church (now Bethel). 

5. Mary Ann, married to Rev. James Greer and 
deceased. 

6. Elizabeth, unmarried. 

7. James A., banker in West Newton, born in 
1824, and married to Mary A., daughter of James 
Watt, of Latrobe. 

8. David M., removed to Iowa and Missouri, in 
which latter 8tate he died. 

Rev. Mungo Dick, the emigrant and ancestor of 
the family of this county, was a man of a strong will 
and great intellectual powers, and for over a third of 
a century expounded the gospel with great success. 
He left the impress of his strong mind on three flour- 
ishing congregations over which he zealously minis- 
tered with ability and piety. 



THB HOUGH FAMILY. 
Paul Hough was born in 1809 in Fayette County, 
and was married in 1882 to Miss Martha Cook. He 
carried on extensive flour-mills in Fayette City from 
1832 to 1845, when he sold his mills and came to 
Westmoreland County, purchasing the farm now 
owned by Oen. C. P. Markle, and known as the 
"Dairy Farm." In 1874 he sold this valuable real 
estate and came to West Newton. His sons-in-law are 
ex-Sheriff John Guffey and G. R, Kemp, of Oil City. 
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He had two sons who died before his death, one of 
whom was a Union soldier in the late war. He died 
in 1379, leaving a wife and seven children, of whom 
one, E. C. Hough, Esq., is the genial and able editor, 
publisher, and proprietor of the Wett Newton Pte$$ 9 
one of the best local journals in the State. 



THB HBCHT FAMILY. 
John Hecht, 8r., was born in Wttrtemberg, Ger- 
many, in 1800, where, Jan. 12, 1826, he was married 
to Louisa C. Eisele, who was born in 1802. In 18S2, 
with his wife, a son, and daughter, he came to Amer- 
ica, and settled in West Newton. In September, 
1864, be removed to Clarence, Cedar Co., Iowa, 
where he died May 11, 1880. 



THB CUMMINS FAMILY. 

John A. Cummins was born in Derry township, 

May 9, 1796. He came to West Newton in 1866, 

and died in 1879. For nearly a quarter of a century 

he was Jargely identified with its growth and progress. 



PETER GREEN. 



J. H. Sutherland was a very wealthy planter, who 
resided in St. Mary's County, Md. He owned eleven 
slaves, ofwhom one was Peter Green. When the eman- 
cipation proclamation of President Lincoln went 
forth these slaves were liberated and scattered in vari- 
ous directions. The subject of this sketch went South, 
and was finally captured with a number of others by 
*n Indiana regiment He went with the regiment and 
cooked for the colonel, and at the close of the war he 
drifted around the country, and at last turned up at 
West Newton. Here he found employment at the 
paper-mill of C. P. Markle A Sons. Col. Sutherland 
returned to his old home in Maryland, where he died 
in 1881, and left the bulk of his fortune to his former 
slaves. Peter Green had no difficulty in making him- 
self known as one of the heirs to the estate, as he had 
on his person several scare and marks by which his 
aged mother easily recognized him. The amount of 
Peter's share of the estate was large, and puts him 
for the rest of his days in easy circumstances, to enjoy 
a peace and quiet heretofore unknown to him in his 
checkered career. 

COL. ISRAEL PAINTER. 
Col. Israel Painter was born in Hempfield town- 
•hip, Westmoreland County, Pa., Nov. 11, 1810. 
He was of German descent on both his fetter's and 
mother's side. Jacob Painter, his grandfather, after 
marriage emigrated from Mecklenburg, Germany, 
and settled in Berks County, Pa. Here four sons 
and two daughters were born, viz. : Jacob, Michael, 
John^nd Tobias, a daughter married to George 
liyere, and one married to Christopher Harrold. 



Jacob Painter and his wife died and were buried in 
Berks County. Jacob Painter, their eldest son, mar- 
ried a daughter of Rapiere, who lived in Indiana 

County, and settled on a farm in Hempfield township, 
situated on the Big Sewickley Creek, eight miles south 
of Greensburg, which "became known for many years 
as the "Judge Painter place," and now owned by 
David Fox. By his first wife he had seven chil- 
dren, viz. : Betsey, Rebecca, Catharine, Tobias, George, 

Elias, and . His first wife died, and was buried 

at Harrold's Church. For his second wife he mar- 
ried Catharine, daughter of Christopher and Eliza- 
beth (Mueller) Lobingier. By her he had ten chil- 
dren, viz. : Polly, John, Jacob, Christopher, George, 
Joseph, Benjamin, Susan, Israel, and Sophia. Jacob 
Painter always lived on the farm on which he first 
settled. He built on the place a stone grist-mill, 
which he carried on in connection with his farming. 
He was an energetic, active business man, a member 
of the Legislature for several terms, justice of the 
peace for many years, was the Whig candidate for 
Congress against William Findley, and came within 
seventeen votes of being elected, and held the posi- 
tion of associate judge at the time of his death. He 
was a man of commanding presence, being about six 
feet in height, heavy set, and weighing about two 
hundred and twenty pounds. In personal appear- 
ance his son, Col. Israel Painter, is said to have ret 
sembled him. He died at the age of fifty-nine, and 
was buried at Harrold Church. His widow, Catha- 
rine, survived him about thirty years, lived with her 
sons, Christopher and Israel, at the "Willow-Tree 
Farm," where she died, aged eighty-four, and was 
buried at Markle Cemetery. His daughter Betsey 
was wife of Gen. Joseph Markle, and mother of Gen. 
C. P. Markle, of "Miligrove." 

Christopher Lobingier, grandfather of Catharine Lo- 
bingier, the second wife of Judge Jacob Painter, came 
from Mecklenburg, Germany, and settled in Dauphin 
County. He was married before leaving Germany. 
Little is known of him except that he was a farmer, 
and both he and his wife died, and are buried in 
Dauphin County. They had one son, Christopher, 
who married (1766) Elizabeth Mueller, by whom he 
had eight children, viz. : John, Christopher, Catha- 
rine, Barbara, Mary, Elizabeth, Susan, and George. 
His wife died at Stoystown, Somerset Co., Sept. 15, 
1815, aged seventy-one years. He settled in Mount 
Pleasant township in 1772, was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1776, and 
of the House of Representatives from 1791 to 1793. 
He died July 4, 1798, and was buried at the Presby- 
terian Meeting-houBe near Pleasant Unity. 

His eldest son, John Lobingier, was a prominent 
man of his times, was associate judge, member of the 
Legislature, and justice of the peace. He was twice 
married, and left a large family. He became totally 
blind before his death. He died at the advanced age 
of eighty-two years. Israe.1 Painter lived at home 
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until he was seventeen years of age. He then taught i 
the district school two terms, was employed as clerk I 
at Mount Pleasant in his brother Christopher's store I 
one year. He then attended several terms at Jeflfer- | 
son College, Cannonsburg. 

In 1830, in company with a Mr. Newmeyer, he 
purchased his brother's store in Mount Pleasant and 
carried it on one year. He next built the " Mastodon" 
Salt- Works, and subsequently became interested in 
the "Fountain" and "Mammoth," and was the 
owner of them all at the time of his death. In com- 
pany with Daniel Waits, he put down a salt-well in 
Monongalia County, W. Va., and established salt- 
works there, an enterprise requiring no small amount 
of pluck and energy, on account of the transportation 
through an almost unbroken wilderness of everything 
required in its construction and operation. He was 
interested in these works from 1882 to 1885. He be- 
came at an early date an extensive dealer in live- 
stock, — horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep. His opera- 
tions in this line of trade took a wide range, extend- 
ing through the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia, and during the last war 
his dealings with the government in cattle, horses, 
and mules were on a large scale. Though not of the 
same political faith, he enjoyed the acquaintance and 
confidence of President Lincoln, a relation which 
was of great service to him in his operations with 
the government. 

Through his brother Christopher he became at one 
time largely interested in the cotton trade, making a 
number of trips to New Orleans in that interest His 
operations in real estate were carried on upon the 
most extended scale. These embraced the purchase 
and sale of over one hundred farms in Westmoreland 
County alone, while he also operated largely in lands 
in Fayette, Indiana, and other Western Pennsylvania 
counties. At the time of his death he was the owner 
of thirty-two farms. He operated largely in oil and 
oil lands; was president of the "Ozark Petroleum 
Company" from its organization to its dissolution. 
He purchased the farms of John Rynd, John Brown, 

and Lake, situated in Venango County, and good 

producing oil territory, and held them at the time of 
his death. In 1853 he built the " Weaver" Grist-Mill 
at Painter's Station, at a cost of $25,000, capacity of 
one hundred and fifty barrels per day, the largest 
flouring-mill in its day in Western Pennsylvania. 
He was the owner of the Union Mills at Uniontown, 
with Henry P. Eifer of the steam grist-mill at Manor, 
and with Governor. Geary of the "Latrobe Mills" at 
Latrobe. 

From 1865 to the time of his death Col. Painter 
gave much attention to coal and coal lands. He was 
the first to introduce into the Eastern market Western 
Pennsylvania coal as a gas-coal, Eastern manufacturers 
of gas using up to that time an imported coal for that 
purpose. In company with John George, Jr., Col. 
Lewis McFarland, and others, he purchased large 
42 



tracts of coal lands on the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in North Huntingdon township, selling the 
coal to the Penn Gas-Coal Company and Westmore- 
land Coal Company. . 

In company with Gen. Herman Haught, John 
Derbyshire, H. N. Burroughs, 8. B. and C. P. Markle, 
he bought and sold many hundred acres of coal lands 
in Bewick ley township. 

In 1878 he built seventy-four coking ovens in Bull- 
skin township, Fayette County, and carried them on 
till 1879. He owned one hundred and seventy acres 
of coking coal lands near Mount Pleasant at the time 
of his death. 

He was interested in contracts for the construction 
of sections of the Pennsylvania Railroad, of the 
Northwest Pennsylvania Railroad, also of the Pitts- 
burgh and Erie and Pittsburgh and Connellsville 
Railroads. 

He was a stockholder in the Mount Pleasant and 
Robbstown pike, also in the Youghiogheny Naviga- 
tion Company. He was prime mover in the building 
of the Southwest Pennsylvania Railroad, also the 
Mount Pleasant and Broad Ford Railroad, and a 
director in both, as also in the Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville Railroad. 

He was associated with Governor John W. Geary 
in contesting the will of Stephen Girard, in behalf of 
the heirs of the latter against the city of Philadel- 
phia. He represented his district in the House of 
Representatives from 1846 to 1848; was canal com- 
missioner from 1849 to 1852; was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention at Charleston, 8. C, 
identifying himself with the Douglas wing of the 
party. He was at one time a candidate of his party 
for nomination to Congress, but was defeated in the 
convention by Hon. H. D. Foster. His death was the 
result of an accident. By a fall a glass bottle was 
crushed in his hand, by which the latter was so badly 
cut and lacerated he survived the effect of it only ten 
days. He died on the 4th day of July, 1880. It has 
fallen to few men "to fill a larger space" in their 
locality than did Col. Israel Painter. His energy and 
will seemed inexhaustible. He was constantly on 
the alert. With him to think was to act. Difficulties 
and obstacles which would have overwhelmed and 
swamped most men only inspired in him renewed 
exertions. All his enterprises were conducted on a 
large scale. To figure in a small way with him was 
an impossibility. In his disposition he was whole- 
souled and genial, consequently few men commanded 
a wider or warmer circle of friends. 



GBN. JOSEPH MARKLE. 
Gen. Joseph Markle was born in the township of 
South Huntingdon, Westmoreland County, Pa., Feb. 
15, 1777. The family are of German descent. His 
grandfather, John Chrisman Merklin (written in this 
country Markle), was born at Alsace, on the Rhine, 
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about the year 1678. Some time after the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, he fled from Germany, passing down 
the Rhine into Holland, and settled in Amsterdam. 
Here he married Jemima Weurta, or Weurtaen, a sister 
of the admiral of that name. In 1708 he emigrated to 
the United States, and settled at a place called " Salem 
Springs," in Berks County, Pa., Here he purchased 
fifteen hundred acres of land. He was by trade a 
coach-maker, and established on his purchase a 
wagon-maker's shop, blacksmith-shop, and grist-mill. 
He had nine children, of whom Gaspard Markle, the 
father of Gen. Markle, was the youngest. He (Gas- 
pard) was born in Berks County in 1782. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Grim, and in 1770 removed to West- 
moreland County. Not long after his removal to the 
West his wife died, and in 1776 he returned to Berks 
and married Mary Roadarmel. Gen. Markle was the 
eldest child by this marriage. 

Gaspard Markle died in September, 1819, aged 
nearly eighty-eight yeau. For several years after 
the settlement of the family in Westmoreland the 
neighboring settlements on the Allegheny and Kis- 
kiminetas were harassed by the Indians, and the 
residence of Gaspard Markle was the post of refuge 
to which the settlers fied for succor and safety. Gen. 
Markle's elder brothers were active participants in 
repelling the attacks of the savages, and distin- 
guished themselves by their courage, intrepidity, and 
power of enduring fatigue and exposure. Several of 
the general's near relations were engaged in both the 
war of the Revolution and that of 1812. George 
Markle, a cousin-, was in the battle of Brandywine. 
Jacob Markle, a brother of George, was in the naval 
service under Commodore Barney, and was on board the 
" Hyder Ally" at the capture of the " General Monk." 
Barnet Markle, a cousin of both Jacob and Gen. Mar- 
kle, was also on board the " Hyder Ally" on the same 
occasion, and was wounded in the engagement. Jo- 
seph Roadarmel, the uncle after whom he was named, 
was in the battle of Long Island in August, 1776, was 
wounded, captured, taken on board a prison-ship 
lying in the harbor of New York, where he died of 
the wounds received in the battle. There were four 
of Gen. Markle's family connection in the troop 
which he commanded in the war of 1812. 

One of the first of Gaspard Markle's enterprises 
after his settlement in Westmoreland County was the 
erection, in 1772, of a grist-mill on Sewickley Creek, 
which traversed his ancient homestead. Here was 
made some of the first flour manufactured west of the 
Alleghenies. It was transported in .flat-boats by 
Jacob Yoder, a citizen of Reading, in Berks County, 
to the New Orleans market. This feat of the enter- 
prising Yoder was repeated five different times subse- 
quently by Gen. Markle. The services of his elder 
brothers being required on the farm, at the early age 
of thirteen, and for several years thereafter, the duty 
of transporting from the Eastern cities the supply of 
salt necessary for the family devolved on Joseph. 



This was accomplished by pack-horses, and being 
through an almost unbroken forest, with taverns or 
habitations of any kind being " few and far between," 
the dangers and hardships attending one of these 
journeys can hardly be conceived by people of the 
present day. 

His first trip to New Orleans was made in 1799, 
followed by others in 1800, 1801, 1803, and 1809. 
From the first trip he returned by what is called the 
wilderness route by way of Natchez, Nashville, Lex- 
ington, Chillioothe, etc. From the vicinity of Natchez 
to Nashville the route was by the Indian trail through 
the Chickasaw nation of Indians, a distance of about 
six hundred and fifty miles, In all this distance there 
were no houses or white inhabitants, and the traveler 
was compelled to camp out overnight The thrilling 
incidents attending such a journey, its narrow escapes 
from the fording of rivers and attacks of savages, would 
fill a volume in their description. From the trip of 
1800 Gen. Markle returned by sea, having entered as 
a common sailor on board the ship " Mars," Capt. 
George, owned by Tench Cox, of Philadelphia. She 
carried seventeen guns, with letters-of-marque, and 
was bound from New Orleans to Philadelphia, where 
she arrived after a passage of thirty-two or three days. 
From his other trips he also returned by sea, but al- 
ways as a passenger, his ambition as a sailor being 
satisfied by the first experiment Previous to his first 
voyage his father had retired from active business, 
and devoted the whole management of the estate 
upon him. He farmed largely. In 1806 he erected 
another large grist-mill, and in 1811 he formed a part- 
nership with Simon Drum, of Greensburg, and dur- 
ing that year erected a large paper-mill, the third 
establishment of the kind erected west of the Alle- 
ghenies. Mr. Drum residing at a distance from the 
paper-mill, its entire superintendence was added to 
his other duties. He was in the midst of these 
various employments when the war of 1812 broke out. 

In May of that year, in prospect of the war, he had 
raised from among his neighbors a troop of cavalry, 
of which he was elected captain. Their services were 
immediately tendered to the President The accept- 
ance was a long while delayed, but upon the sur- 
render of Hull at Detroit they received orders to 
join the Northwestern army. Upon arriving with the 
troop at Pittsburgh, provisions which had been prom- 
ised were not forthcoming. In this exigency Gen. 
Markle raised the necessary funds by giving his own 
note, indorsed by his friends, William Fullerton, 
Major Joshua Budd, and John Daily, payable at six 
months, of $1250, which was discounted at the old 
bank at Pittsburgh. This amount, together with 
$800 raised by Quartermaster Capt. Wheaton, en- 
abled him to go forward with the troop. On their 
arrival at headquarters the commander-in-chief as- 
signed them the first rank in the volunteer cavalry. 
Of the distinguished part which Gen. Markle and his 
companions in arms bore in the service which fol- 
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lowed the following general orders issued by Gen. 
Harrison at the termination of their term of service 
sufficiently attests: 

" After (General) Orders. 

" HSADQUAKTXBS, SZNZCA TOWN, 

" 16th August, 1818. 

"The period for which the troop of Light Dra- 
goons commanded by Capt Markle was engaged being 
about to expire, the commanding general directs that 
they proceed to Franklinton for their baggage, and 
that they be there discharged, or proceed embodied to 
Pittsburgh before they are discharged, as Capt Markle 
may think proper. The General (Harrison) returns 
Capt. Markle, his subalterns, non-commissioned 
officers, and soldiers, his thanks for their good con- 
duct whilst under his command. In the course of 
eleven months' service, in which they have performed 
as much severe duty as any troops ever did, the Gen- 
eral has found as much reason to applaud their steady 
and subordinate deportment in camp as their coolness 
and valor when opposed to the enemy, both of which 
were eminently displayed at the battle of Missis- 
sinewa and at the siege of Fort Meigs. 

" A. H. Holmes, Aajt. General. 

"A true extract" 

A short time after his return from the army he was 
elected major-general of Pennsylvania militia for the 
division composed of the counties of Fayette and 
Westmoreland. 

Upon his return home he entered upon the duty of 
retrieving his private affairs, which had greatly suf- 
fered during his absence. The dam of his paper-mill 
had been swept away by an extraordinary flood in the 
Sewickley. It was repaired, and the manufacture of 
paper extensively carried on. He supplied a great 
portion of Western Pennsylvania with paper, and 
personally distributed large quantities of it through 
Kentucky and Ohio. His farm, too, in the mean- 
while was cultivated with great industry and vigor. 
His flour-mill was kept constantly employed. He 
also kept a store, out of which the hands employed by 
him were partly paid for their services. The profits 
of the whole were no doubt very great, but the free- 
dom with which he lent his name to his friends 
ultimately swallowed them up and left him deeply 
involved. 

In 1829, in order to relieve himself from the vexa- 
tion consequent upon his embarrassments, he trans- 
ferred to two of his sons two tracts of land containing 
over three hundred acres, including the paper-mill, 
upon the condition of their paying his responsibili- 
ties. This condition was faithfully performed by the 
payment of every dollar for which he was morally or 
legally bound. He retained the ancient homestead of 
his father, and thenceforward devoted himself to its 
cultivation, and from this source, together with the 
proceeds of his flouring-mill, he supported his family. 
The political principles of Gen. Markle are sufficiently 



indicated by his votes cast for President. His first vote 
was given for Mr. Jefferson. He voted for Mr. Madi- 
son in 1808. Being in the army in 1812, he did not 
vote. He voted for Mr. Monroe, was in favor of Mr. 
Adams. In 1828 voted for Gen. Jackson, but became 
estranged from him and the party in consequence of 
his course in relation to the tariff from the first, and 
always maintaining strong ground in favor of a 
protective tariff. He was a stanch supporter of his 
old commander-in-chief Gen. Harrison, and also of 
Henry Clay, and indeed of every Whig and Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency to the time of his 
death. With one exception (when nominated by his 
party as their candidate for Governor, to which his 
assent to the use of his name was given with great 
reluctance), he never was with his own consent a 
candidate for any cyril office, though often urged to 
do so, and a number of times placed upon the ticket 
against his earnest protest, on one occasion as candi- 
date for the Assembly, and on another occasion in 
1888 as a candidate for Congress, on both of which 
occasions he electioneered against himself. He lacked 
only about 4000 votes of an election at the time he ran 
for Governor in 1844, when Mr. Clay lost the State 
by over 8000 votes. The general was a great reader, 
and his memory, especially of facts, dates, and num- 
bers, was remarkable. His hearty good humor, his 
great fund of information, united with a vivacity of 
manner, made him excel in the social circle. Per- 
haps the most prominent traits of his character were 
his courage, honesty, hospitality, and benevolence. 
A physician who practiced several years in his 
neighborhood says he scarcely ever visited a poor 
family in sickness where he did not find that Gen. 
Markle had been in advance of him with a supply of 
whatever was necessary to their comfort. Traveling 
ministers of the gospel always found a welcome at his 
board and fireside, and the poor were never turned 
away without experiencing his kindness and liberal- 
ity. During the war of the Rebellion, when Penn- 
sylvania was threatened with an invasion, the gen- 
eral, though eighty-four years of age, promptly re- 
sponded to the call, and was elected captain of a 
company formed in the neighborhood for home pro- 
tection. 

He was for many years a member of the old Sewick- 
ley Presbyterian Church. 

The general was twice married. His first wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Judge Jacob Painter, whom he 
married Jan. 18, 1805, and by her he had four children, 
viz. : Shepard B., a resident of Rostraver township • 
Mary E., widow of John Boyd, living in West New- 
ton ; Elias R., died at the age of fourteen, in 1818 ; 
and Gen. Cyrus P. (a sketch of whom will be found 
in this volume). His second wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Col. Joseph Lloyd, of Westmoreland 
County, whom he married Sept. 27, 1825. By this 
union there were twelve children, seven of whom are 
living, viz. : Lafayette, editor of the Nyack Chronicle, 
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Rockland County, N. Y. ; Joseph and George W., 
owners and occupants of the old homestead farm ; 
Roxanna, wife of Dr. William L. Miller, of Alle- 
gheny City ; Sidnie, wife of Robert Taylor, of West 
Newton ; Margaret, living with Mrs. Boyd at West 
Newton ; and Hannah, who died at the age of fifteen. 



GEN. CYRUS P. MARKLE. 

Gen. Cyrus P. Markle was bom in the township of 
Sewickley, county of Westmoreland, Pa., April 18, 
1810, the third in a family of four children of Gen. 
Joseph and Elizabeth (Painter) Markle. (For gene- 
alogy of family see biography in this volume of Gen. 
Joseph Markle.) His education was limited to an 
attendance at the common school. One of the most 
pleasing incidents of his boyhood, and one remem- 
bered with no little pride, was his meeting Gen. 
La Fayette at Uniontown, Pa., and acting as one of 
his escort on horseback from that place to the city of 
Pittsburgh. This occurred when he was fourteen 
years old. Very early in life he became actively em- 
ployed in the business enterprises carried on by his 
father, and foreshadowed in the boy a capacity in the 
management of affairs which has been a marked 
char acteristic of the man. In 1829, at the age of 
nineteen, a partnership was formed with an elder 
brother, 8hepard B. Markle, under the firm-name of 
8. B. and C. P. Markle, which partnership continued 
for more than half a century. The manufacture of 
paper was the business in which the firm was chiefly 
employed, though farming was also quite extensively 
carried on. Two tracts of land containing over three 
hundred acres and the paper-mill at Millgrove were 
deeded them by their father on condition of their 
meeting certain pecuniary obligations for which he 
had become liable by undersigning. These obliga- 
tions were eventually fully met by the firm. For 
thirty years the firm continued in the manufacture of 
paper at the " Millgrove" mill. In 1859, in order to 
meet the increasing demand for their products, and 
at the same time to avail themselves of better facili- 
ties for transportation, they built a large paper-mill 
(brick) at West Newton. At this mill paper from 
rags was manufactured until 1865, when they erected 
a straw pulp-mill (wood), and subsequently the pro- 
duction of wood pulp was introduced. 

In 1870, Mr. S. B. Markle retired from the firm, 
since which time the business has been carried on, 
largely extended, under the firm name of "C. P. 
Markle & Sons," the firm consisting of Gen. C. P. 
Markle and his sons, Capt. C. C. Markle and Shepard 
B. Markle, Jr. In 1881 this firm built at West New- 
ton another mill (brick), designated "Mill B," fifty- 
three by three hundred and twenty-nine feet, the 
largest and one of the most complete in the State, 
and one into which they have introduced all of the 
latest and most improved machinery. These mills 
are situated on the bank of the Youghiogheny River, 



between it and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
(A representation of .them appears on another page 
of this volume.) 

In 1880 the firm purchased five thousand acres of 
coal and timber land in Mil ford township, Somerset 
County, Pa., and in 1881 built thereon extensive wood- 
pulp works. The pulp-mill is two hundred and fifty 
by eighty-three feet, the evaporator one hundred and 
fifty by fifty feet. In addition to the works, a station 
house, store, and twenty-four dwelling-houses were 
built by them. The place, named after the general, 
is named Markleton. It is situated on the Castleman 
River, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. A better 
conception of the magnitude of these works can be 
formed by a visit to them. Something of an idea 
may be formed from the representation of them on 
another page of this volume. 

About twenty tons of paper are manufactured from 
the pulp produced at their Markleton and West New- 
ton mills. While their mills at West Newton are 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of printing 
paper, a very superior quality of hardware paper is 
produced at the " Millgrove Mill." The firm have 
their warehouse at 126 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh. 1 

While the manufacture of paper has been the lead- 
ing business of the general, he has also been largely 
interested in the product of coke. In 1871, in com- 
pany with John Sherrick, of Mount Pleasant, undea 
the firm of " Sherrick & Markle," he built on the 
Mount Pleasant Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad the "Eagle Coke- Works," one hundred 
ovens. Sold his interest in these works in 1879 to H. 
Clay Frick. In 1873 he purchased of Peter Sher- 
rick and William McMasters their farms, two hundred 
and sixty acres, in East Huntingdon township, near 
Mount Pleasant, and in company with the former 
firm, Markle & Sherrick, erected on the Sherrick 
farm the "Rising Sun" Coke- Works, one hundred 
ovens. On the McMasters farm C. P. Markle A Sons 
built the " Bessemer Coke- Works," one hundred and 
fifty ovens. In connection with these works about 
fifty tenant-houses were built, also about a mile and a 
quarter of railroad, which is known in that section 
as the "June Bug" Branch of the Baltimore and 
Mount Pleasant Railroad. 

In company with Col. Israel Painter, Gen. Lari- 
mer, Horatio Burrows, and Gen. Haupt, Gen. Mar- 
kle has operated extensively in coal lands in the 
township of Sewickley. To the original homestead 
tract of three hundred acres he has added nine hun- 
dred acres adjoining in the townships of Sewickley 
and South Huntingdon. 

For a number of years the general and his sons 



1 While the firm have been more than ordinarily ■nccuwiful in thair 
business as paper manufacturers, they have met their fall proportion of 
losses by fire. The old frame mill on Sewickley Greek was burned tn 
1862. In 1876 the brick mill. In 1877 the frame, and again in 1878 the 
brick mill at West Newton ware burned, bat were all rebuilt the same 
year tbey were burned. 
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have token interest in blooded $iock. Four of the 
finest " Jerseys" in the country may be seen at their 
stock-farm. Their yearly sales of stock run into the 
thousands. 

In all the operations of C. P. Markle & Co. about 
six hundred men are employed. Owing to a partial 
stroke of paralysis, from which he has never fully 
recovered, Oen. Markle has for a number of years 
left the active conduct of the business to his sons, by 
whom he is kept thoroughly posted in regard to all 
operations, and who fully appreciate the value of his 
advice and mature judgment in all business matters. 
The general became very early in life interested in 
the military, a taste undoubtedly inherited from his 
father. At the age of fourteen he became a member 
of the Sewickley Artillery Company, afterwards its 
adjutant, and then captain. Still later he was elected 
major and finally general of the Thirteenth Legion 
Pennsylvania Militia, composed of the counties of 
Washington, Fayette, and Westmoreland. 

In politics he has been a firm supporter of the princi- 
ples of the Whig and Republican parties, but, like his 
father before him, has always been more ready to help 
a friend to office than to accept official position him- 
self. Indeed, the successful conduct of his extensive 
business interests, which have made him one of the 
busiest men of his times, would have precluded his 
entrance upon public life, even if he had entertained 
any aspirations in that direction. He was interested 
in the construction of the Pittsburgh and Connells- 
ville Railroad, and served as one of its directors. He 
was for many years a member of the Sewickley Pres- 
byterian Church, but at the present time is a member 
of the church of the same denomination at West 
Newton. 

He married, May 5, 1835, Sarah Ann, daughter of 
James and Margaret Lippincott. Mrs. Markle was 
born June 12, 1814, at Mount Pleasant, Westmoreland 
Co., Pa. Their children are as follows : Margaret 
Ann and Mary Elizabeth, twins, born Jan. 28, 1886. 
The former, widow of Thomas McMasters, residing 
at Turtle Creek. She has one child, Rachel, wife of 
M. C. Miller, Esq. Mary Elizabeth, died June 14, 
1843 ; Joseph L., bom Nov. 7, 1837, died July 4, 1843 ; 
Jesse Henry, born Jan. 8, 1839, died June 10, 1843; 
Cassius C. Markle, born Oct. 31, 1840 ;* Shepard B. 
Markle, Jr., and Cyrus P., twins, born May 15, 1844 s 
(Cyrus P. died Jan. 8, 1845) ; Mary Emily, born Sept. 7, 
1846, wife of John M. Larimer, a merchant at Turtle 
Creek. Two children living, viz., Cyrus P. Markle 
and Thomas McMasters Markle. Harriet Cornelia, 
born Sept. 28, 1847, wife of A. O. Tintsman, living 
at Turtle Creek. One son, Cyrus Painter Markle. 
Amanda, born July 26, 1850, died Nov. 18, 1850; 
Winfield Scott, born Feb. 14, 1852, died November, 
1853. 



1 See biography on another page of this volume. 
* For biography of former tee following sketch. 



Mrs. Markle died Nov. 26, 1869. In the death of 
this most estimable woman the family, her church, 
and indeed the entire community in which she lived 
met with an irreparable loss. She possessed in large 
measure all the rare qualities which characterize the 
devoted wife and mother and the truly Christian 
woman. In the home and social circle she was easily 
a leader, and she was a helpmeet indeed in the 
dispensation of a hospitality for which the Markle 
home has always been distinguished, — a hospitality 
without $tint, extended to the stranger equally with 
relatives and friends. 

Honorableness and fair dealing have been the 
marked characteristics of Gen. Markle in the conduct 
of his business affairs. A contract once made has 
always been to him a sacred matter, something to be 
fulfilled and not shirked, though its fulfillment, as 
sometimes has happened to him, might entail large 
loss; but in the long run his successes have abun- 
dantly proven the truth of the old adage, " Honesty is 
the best policy." Though he has uniformly declined 
official position, few men have exerted a wider per* 
sonal influence in local and State politics. Men whose 
candidacy he approved and measures which he favored 
have always found in him a powerful ally. The 
Union cause in the late war had no more ardent sup- 
porter. Relying upon his discretion and good judg- 
ment in all business affairs, his counsel and advice 
have been frequently sought after by his neighbors 
and friends. In the development of the material 
resources of his locality and the advancement of all 
interests which look to the betterment of society it 
would be difficult to find one who has exerted a more 
commanding influence. 



SHEPARD B. MARKLE, Jr., 
youngest son living of Oen. C. P. and Sarah (Lippin- 
cott) Markle, was born at Millgrove, Sewickley town- 
ship, Westmoreland County, Pa., May 15, 1844. He 
was twin-brother to Cyrus P., who died Jan. 8, 1845. 
From a fall, which happened when about eighteen 
months old, and which affected the left limb, he was 
rendered a cripple for life. Many of the most eminent 
physicians of the country were consulted without favor- 
able results. Finally horseback riding and " plenty 
of it" was advised by Dr. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, as 
the means most likely to bring relief. The sequel 
proved the wisdom of the doctor's advice, for, though 
no permanent cure was possible in the case, he con- 
tinued to gain daily in strength, and his ability to 
discharge these many years the varied duties de- 
volving upon an exceedingly busy man is attributed 
almost solely by Mr. Markle to the benefit he derived 
from horseback riding. "Sheppy" Markle and his 
horse became, if not one, at least almost inseparable. 
The varied business interests of his father, in which 
he began early in life to participate, gave him ample 
scope for his favorite exercise. An average of from 
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twenty-five to thirty miles per day for many yean is 
no exaggeration of the extent of his riding. The 
necessity for this exercise, together with the impor- 
tant part he was thus enabled early to take in his 
father's business matters, quite precluded the idea of 
his entering upon any extended course of study, and 
in consequence his education was limited to an at- 
tendance at the neighborhood district school and a 
select school at West Newton. 

In 1870 he became associated with his father and 
brother, Capt. C. C. Markle, under the firm " C. P. Mar- 
kle & Sons, 1 ' in the manufacture of paper, the produc- 
tion of coke, raising of stock, and farming generally. 
He has given special attention to the stock department 
In 1876 he purchased twelve head of registered Jer- 
seys at Philadelphia, the first introduced into West- 
moreland County, since whicb time the operations of 
the firm in that line, managed principally by Shep- 
ard B., have been very extensive, involving many 
thousands of dollars yearly. For the last five or six 
years he has been obliged to discontinue his horseback 
riding, having become too $tout to use his favorite 
mode of conveyance with any comfort to himself or 
horse. Few men of soundest body, however, ride 
more miles .in the day, or accomplish more in the 
execution of business. Bain or shine, cold or hot, a 
man may "set his watch" by the promptness and 
regularity with which he may be statedly seen with 
his carriage at his usual places of business. 

In politics he is a Republican, and though he has 
neither sought nor desired office, no man in the locality 
is more liberal of his time and money in forwarding 
the interests of the party. 

He married, June 11, 1874, Isabella, daughter of 
James P. and Jane K. (Moore) Carothers. Mrs. 
Markle was born in South Huntingdon township, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., Oct 18, 1852. She is the 
great-granddaughter of the Rev. James Power, one of 
the pioneer ministers of the Presbyterian Church in 
Western Pennsylvania. It is not too much to say 
that the Markle home at " Millgrove," always pro- 
verbial for its unstinted hospitality, has lost nothing 
of its prestige in this respect since Mrs. Markle be- 
came its presiding genius. Mr. and Mrs. Markle have 
children, as follows : Sarah Ann, born June 5, 1875 ; 
Jane C, born Jan. 29, 1877 ; Maggie McMasters, born 
Dec. 80, 1878; Mary Emily, born Feb. 23, 1880; and 
Cyrus Painter, born April 7, 1882. 



CAPT. C. C. MARKLE. 
Capt. C. C. Markle was born at Millgrove, Sewickley 
township, Westmoreland County, Pa., Oct. 31, 1840, 
the fifth child of Gen. C. P. and Sarah A. (Lippin- 
cott) Markle. He received his primary and academic 
education in the district school of his native place, at 
Turtle Creek and Mount Pleasant Academy. He took 
a business course of study at the Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh. 



He entered the army Aug. 25, 1861, as second lieu- 
tenant Co. E, 105th Regt/P. V. I., Col. McKingly, of 
Brookeville, commanding ; was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant, and afterwards to the captaincy of the com- 
pany. He was appointed and served as provost- 
marshal under Gen. Birney, and subsequently was 
appointed inspector -general of forts north of the 
Potomac, first under Gen. Hoskin, and afterwards 
under Gen. Hardin, and occupied that position at 
the time of the expiration of his three years' term of 
enlistment. He was honorably discharged Sept. 3, 
1864. Upon his return from the army he became 
actively employed in the business enterprises of C. 
P. Markle & Co., and upon the dissolution of that firm 
became a partner in the firm of C. P. Markle &Sons, and 
since the retirement from that position of his father, 
Gen. C. P. Markle, the management of their exten- 
sive paper- and coke-works has devolved chiefly upon 
him. He married Feb. 21, 1865, Mary A., daughter 
of Jacob S. and Mary (Fox) Overholt. Mrs. Markle 
was born in Mount Pleasant township, Westmoreland 
County, July 1, 1846. Their children are Cyrus P., 
born Feb. 12, 1866 ; Thomas McMasters, born Feb. 25, 
1868 ; Mary O., born Sept. 13, 1870 ; Sarah Bessie, 
born Feb. 2, 1873, died Nov. 27, 1874 ; Jessie Ben- 
ton, born May 25, 1875 ; and Margaret Z., born March 
8, 1878. 

HON. GEORGE PLUM BR, 

George Plumer was of English descent. His great- 
great-great-grandparents, Francis and Ruth Plumer, 
with their children, Samuel, Joseph, Hannah, and 
Mary, emigrated in 1633 from Newbury, in Berkshire, 
England, to New England, and in May, 1634, Francis 
Plumer took the freeman's oath in Boston. 

Francis Plumer was descended from an ancient and 
honorable family, which from the time of the barons' 
wars has always maintained a respectable standing 
in the midland counties of England. 

In 1635, Francis Plumer, in company with some of 
the inhabitants of Ipswich, under the pastoral care of 
the learned Dr. Parker, obtained leave of the General 
Court to remove to Quascacunquen, and began a town 
at that place which they called Newbury, Francis 
Plumer being one of the original grantees; and it 
may be here mentioned that it is stated in a recent 
history of Essex County that "the meeting-house, 
which was likewise the school and the town- house, 
was on land owned by one of the descendants of 
Francis Plumer, who have held the paternal acres 
through all the years to this date" (1878). 

Joseph, the second son of Francis, was born in 1630, 
married Sarah Cheney, Dec. 23, 1652 ; Jonathan, the 
youngest son of this couple, was born May 13, 1668, 
and on the 10th of June, 1696, he married Sarah Pear- 
son ; John, the eldest child of the last-named pair, 
was born March 25, 1697, and Jan. 30, 1722, he mar- 
ried Rebecca Wheeler; and their second sou, Jona- 
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than, was born April 18, 1724, and June 6, 1744, he 
married Mehitable Herri man. 

Jonathan Plumer resided in Newbury, the place of 
his nativity, until the death of his wife, which oc- 
curred about the year 1749 or 1750. Her loss was so 
great an affliction that he decided to seek relief in 
change of scene. Accordingly he arranged to leave 
their three sons, who were entitled to a good estate 
from their mother, with her relatives in Rowley, and 
traveled southward. 

In his youth Jonathan Plumer had been converted 
under the preaching of Dr. George Whitefield, and 
always took a deep interest in the religious move- 
ments of his day. Whitefield in his travels through 
the colonies had made long visits in the congregations 
in Southern Pennsylvania and neighboring Mary- 
land, under the charge of the Finleys and Blairs and 
Smiths, then the great lights of the Presbyterian 
Church in those regions, and it doubtless was from 
his report of them, and of the fertility of the soil, etc., 
that young Plumer was led to seek his fortune among 
them. 

A record prepared in Newburyport many years ago 
says of him: "Jonathan Plumer (5th) emigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1750 ; was commissary to Gen. Brad- 
dock in 1755." 

One of the foremost and most remarkable men of 
that day in Maryland was Col. Thomas Cresap, who 
had fixed his residence in what was then called " Old 
Town," near Fort Cumberland. 

After the disastrous failure of Braddock, Jonathan 
Plumer seems to have settled in Old Town, for it is 
shown in a published correspondence between Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie to Col. Adam Stephen, at Fort Cum- 
berland, and from the latter to Capt. Dagworthy, at 
Fort Frederick, that Cresap and Plumer were at the 
date, — March, 1757, collecting commissary supplies in 
that country. 

It is traditional in Mr. Plunder's family that he was 
also in the army of Gen. Forbes the following year, 
when that " Head of Iron" took possession of the smok- 
ing ruins of Fort Du Quesne and named the place 
Pittsburgh. 

The main portion of the army made only a short 
stay, and then returned to the east of the mountains, 
Mr. Plumer accompanying them. 

It was in Old Town, or in Fort Frederick, that Jona- 
than Plumer, on short acquaintance, married Miss 
Anna Farrell, who proved a loving wife and help- 
meet in all their after-life of dangers and trials. 

Their oldest son, William, was born in or near Fort 
Cumberland in 1757, and one other son in 1758, 
named John ; but while it is certain that the father 
was in Fort Pitt in 1759, there is nothing now to show 
that he had his family west of the mountains till in 
1761. 

Col. George Croghan having obtained a grant from 
the Indians of fifteen hundred acres on the Alle- 
gheny Kiver, extending from Two-Mile Run up to the 



Narrows, Jonathan Plumer became interested in the 
grant, and in the summer of 1761, " by permission of 
Col. Henry Bouquet, built a cabin and made many 
valuable improvements thereon' 1 (Binney's Reports, 
vol. ii., page 95, et *eq.) t and it was in that cabin, on 
Dec. 5, 1762, that George Plumer, the subject of this 
sketch, was born. 

When Jonathan Plumer built his cabin all that 
region was in a state of transition. The claim of the 
British had 410 1 been acknowledged by France, and the 
territory to the westward was held by force of arms. 

Quebec had fallen the previous year, and the ap- 
proaching end of French domination seemed certain, 
but the hopes and fears of the settlers kept them in 
continued anxiety and alarm. Houses were going up 
around the fort, but until news of certain peace none 
could tell in whose territory they would stand. 

At the last, on the 21st of January, 1763, intelli- 
gence was received in Philadelphia that on the 3d of 
the previous November preliminary articles of peace 
between France and England had been signed, and 
as speedily as the army express of those days could 
reach Fort Pitt, the announcement there was greeted 
with great joy and thanksgiving. " This peace," says 
a writer in Mr. Craig's "Olden Time," " removed for- 
ever from our vicinity all fear of the arts and arms of 
the French." 

And in the " History of Old Redstone" Dr. Joseph 
Smith says, page 52, " After the encroachments of the 
French and their Indian allies were successfully re- 
pelled, and the treaty of peace signed at Fontaine- 
bleau, Nov. 3, 1762, secured to the British crown this 
long-disputed section of the West, emigrants from 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Virginia, Scotland, and the 
north of Ireland began to pour in," etc. 

Other testimony might be quoted to show that the 
date of " British dominion" was then fixed as of the 
third of November, 1762. 

What is here recited is in explanation, in so far as 
now may be, of what was said by the few settlers and 
the officers and soldiers then in and around Fort Pitt, 
that George, the son of Jonathan Plumer, was the first 
male child born "to the westward" under the 
" British dominion." 

The portion of Croghan's grant owned by Jonathan 
Plumer was held by him till about 1777, when he 
sold it back to Croghan ; but he, Col. Croghan, was 
then in financial troubles, and the whole was sold at 
sheriff's sale in July, 1783, and bought by Samuel 
Ewalt, whose old home on the land is yet in good 
condition. 

The Plumer cabin stood about one hundred yards 
east of the Ewalt mansion. 

George remained with his parents, becoming a noted 
hunter and scout, and occasionally accompanying 
parties of surveyors. 

Soon after the close of the Revolutionary war, Miss 
Margaret Lowrey, the youngest daughter of Col. 
Alexander Lowrey, of Donegal, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
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came over the mountains to visit her sisters, Mrs. 
Daniel Elliott and Mrs. John Hay. 

Col. Lowrey was a prominent, wealthy, and influ- 
ential Indian trader of that day. Miss Lowrey first 
met with George Plumer in the store of Mr. Elliott, 
who introduced him quite kindly to her, as he had a 
friendly regard for the young " Buckskin." 

They had occasional meetings, and became engaged ; 
but Mrs. Hay, with whom Margaret was staying, op- 
posed the match, but in the following August of 1784 
they made a " runaway match" of it and were mar- 
ried. 

The first home of the newly-married pair was on 
the right bank of the Pucketos (now called Puckety) 
Creek, near Fort Crawford, where the husband had 
taken up three hundred acres of land and built a log 
cabin and cleared thirty acres. Here they struggled 
against cares and trials new to the wife, with no hope 
of the father's forgiveness. He worked hard, clear- 
ing and cultivating the land. Deer, bears, turkeys, 
and other game were abundant, and afforded them all 
the fresh meat which they needed. 

They were, however, often annoyed by Indians, 
and compelled to take refuge at night in the adjoin- 
ing woods, and occasionally in Fort Crawford. 

Their neighbors were Samuel Skillen, James Gray, 
Alexander Logan, and Robert Hays, who had mar- 
ried Mr. Plunder's sister Nancy. 

George Plumer and Robert Hays being called on 
to perform one month of military service as scouts, 
an attorney of Pittsburgh took advantage of their 
absence to send a surveyor to survey their lands, and 
had patents taken out before they knew anything 
about it ; by this they lost their all. 

Up to this time Mr. Plumer had never met his 
father-in-law ; their meeting was a curious one. Col. 
Lowrey had a body of land north of Hannastown, 
about which there was some litigation. Preparatory 
to the trial of the case, Col. Lowrey was out with 
surveyors, when George Plumer, who was hunting in 
that direction, accidentally met the party. The sur- 
veyors, with whom he was well acquainted, after 
shaking hands, introduced him to his astonished 
father-in-law; but the colonel, having been preju- 
diced against him by John Hay, was cold and dis- 
tant, but eyed him sharply. Mr. Plumer, however, 
maintained his serenity, and making gradual ap- 
proaches to the colonel, finally invited him to go 
home with him and see his daughter and grand- 
children. But the colonel declined, and after shak- 
ing hands they separated. 

But the old trader's heart was touched, and he fol- 
lowed his son-in-law in a day or so, and entering the 
cabin unannounced, overwhelmed his daughter and 
her little sons with embraces, and all was well again. 
After spending some days with them he told Mr. 
Plumer that there were three fine tracts of land near 
the mouth of Big Sewickley Creek belonging to Simon 
Gratz (with whom he was in extensive business rela- 



tions), and for him to go and make a selection, and he 
would give it to him and his wife. This was speedily 
done, and in 1791 George Plumer built a house on 
the tract, at the mouth of the Sewickley, and moved 
into it. 

After the Plumers had been two years on their new 
place Col. Lowrey made them another visit, and was 
so much pleased with improvements- by Mr. Plumer' s 
energy and industry that he gave him eight hundred 
pounds to erect mills. 

The next year the colonel was out again, and found 
the saw-mill up, running, and masons at work on the 
foundation for a grist-mill. He was delighted, and 
gave Mr. Plumer three hundred pounds, and sent 
him burr-stones for his mill. The following year 
Mrs. Plumer and her sister Mary went East to see 
their father, and just before they started for home he 
gave each of them five hundred pounds. 

Soon after his wife's return Mr. Plumer was taken 
down with fever, from which he recovered slowly. 
During his protracted illness a sudden freshet swept 
away his mill-dam, which in his feeble condition 
greatly discouraged him, and finally, in connection 
with his physician's warning against continued hard 
work, induced him to sell his mills, with some adjoin- 
ing la/ids, to Maj. Michael and Adam Frichman. 

In the following year Mr. Plumer built a large 
square log house on the upper portion of his farm, to 
which he removed, and in it spent the remaining por- 
tion of his days. 

Early in 1808 he opened a store in connection with 
his large distillery and farming business. In 1812, Mr. 
Plumer was elected to the Legislature, and was re- 
elected in 1813, 1814, 1815, and 1817. 

On the 24th of June, 1818, he lost his wife, the be- 
loved of his youth. In her cultivated and refined 
society he had in a great measure overcome the dis- 
advantages of imperfect education, and suited himself 
for the higher duties which, in the latter yean of his 
life, he was called on to perform. 

In 1820, Mr. Plumer was elected a representative to 
the Seventeenth Congress of the United States, and 
was re-elected to the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Con- 
gresses. 

On the 14th of November, 1821, he was married to 
bis second wife, Miss Martha Dean, of Indiana County, 
Pa., who survived him some years. 

In 1826 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church decided to establish a theological seminary 
west of the mountains, and a board of directors, con- 
sisting of twenty -one ministers and nine ruling elders, 
was elected by ballot to report the following year a 
suitable location for it in or near Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Plumer was one of the nine ruling elders; he, how- 
ever, did not favor the site finally selected on Hogback 
Hill, in Allegheny Town, but advocated the purchase 
of Braddock's Field. 

In 1832, Mr. Plumer was again urged to permit his 
name to be used as a candidate for Congress, but he 
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declined, and spent the remainder of his days in the 
quietude of private life. 

Of the children of George and Margaret Plumer, 
four, namely, Jonathan, Alexander, John C., and 
Laaarus Lowrey, were born on Puckety, and the re- 
mainder of their children, Mary, Nancy, Sarah, Wil- 
liam, Elizabeth, and Rebecca, were born on the place 
bounded by the Youghiogheny and Sewickley. All 
bat Jonathan and Rebecca were married and raised 
families, and all are deceased except William, whose 
years go with the century, having been born in 1800, 
an old man indeed, but still erect in form, remarkably 
active, and with memory quite unimpaired in all mat- 
ters of the local history of his native county of West- 
moreland, an invaluable assistant in his recollection 
of men and events of a past generation. 

The following are a few of the names of the first 
Sewickley neighbors of George Plumer: Anthony 
Blackburn and his sons, Joseph, John, Anthony, and 
William ; James and John Thompson ; Isaac Miller, 
a soldier of the Revolution ; Isaac Robb, who bought 
out John Simerall, who established "Simerall's ferry" 
and laid out " Robbstown," now West Newton; Col. 
Davis, a surveyor; Christian Funk, farmer and miller; 
Gaspard Markle, the father of that noble man, Gen. 
Joseph Markle; Patrick Campbell; Alexander and 
William Simerall ; Nathan McGrew ; James Caldwell, 
whose father was cousin to the father of John Cald- 
well Calhoun, of South Carolina; Benjamin and Abner 
Gilbert; James, David, and Isaac Maines; James and 
Abraham Davidson ; John Milligan, Esq. ; John Jack ; 
John Carnahan; John Cooper; James Carothers, a 
soldier of the Revolution, and others, but these will 
suffice. 

We close this sketch of one of the representative 
men of the early day of Western Pennsylvania with 
the following notice of his decease from the pen of his 
nephew, the Rev. William S. Plumer, D.D., at that 
time editor of the newspaper Watchman of the South, 
in which it appeared in Richmond, Va., June 22, 
1843: 

"Died, mat Watt Newton, PennajrlranU, on the 8th toat., Hon. George 
Plumer, who waa a representative la Cougreee for aix years from the 
Weetmorekind district, aged eighty years, six months, and three days. 

"It ha* often been said of him that he was the oldest roan Iking born 
west of the mountains. He outllred all his brothers, of whom he had 
•even. He waa by nature remarkably generous and kind. A more af- 
fectionate relative no man had. He has left a large family nf children 
and grandchildren. His last Illness continued more than four weeks. 
A large concourse of sympathising friends and acquaintances attended 
his burial from his own residence, where his pastor, Rev. Mr. Gillett, 
delivered an appropriate and impressive discourse. By a fall in the 
winter he received considerable personal Injury, but recovered so far as 
In the month of May to ride several miles to Sewickley Church, where 
he conducted a prayer-meeting with much ability and solemnity. That 
night he waa taken with violent pains through his whole frame. From 
the first of this attack he believed it would be fatal, and set his house in 
order. 

44 His views of religious truth were clear and solemn and appropriate* 
The blessed doctriueof the perfect righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ 
imputed to believers lay near his heart and was all hi« hope. He recom- 
mended the blessed Saviour to all who visited him. He had spiritual 
conflicts in his last hours, but hope aud faith triumphed. 

44 Thus has fallen asleep one of the best of men, who while living was 



revered by all good men who knew him; one who proved what upright- 
ness and the fear of God can do tor those who are called to drink deeply 
of the cup of human suffering and sorrow. 

"May his children and relatives (the editor of this paper is his nephew) 
and their descendants have like precious faith, and obtain like good re- 
port." 



ALEXANDER PLUMER. 

Alexander Plumer was the second child of George 
and Margaret Plumer, bom in their first home on 
Puckety, Dec. 18, 1786. 

Feb. 15, 1810, he was married to Susan, daughter 
of Isaac Robinson, of Versailles township, Allegheny 
County, Pa. By this union there were two children, — 
Jean, born April 4, 1811, yet surviving, the widow 
of Jesse Greer. The mother died 8th of August, 1814. 

Nov. 3, 1815, Mr. Plumer married Elizabeth Moore, 
by whom he had four children. His second wife died 
July 16, 1844. Sept. 7, 1846, he married Miss Eleanor 
Reynolds, who died April 23, 1860. 

March 13, 1862, he married Miss Livia E. Maclay, 
who survives him, residing in Peoria, 111. 

Alexander Plumer had an aptitude for business and 
trade which in more propitious times would have 
brought him distinction and wealth. He was early 
placed in his father's store on the farm adjoining 
Robbstown, and when it was transferred to the village 
was intrusted with its management. When it was 
closed out, Mr. Plumer formed a partnership with 
Messrs. Cromwell & Dent, merchants, in Pittsburgh, 
and conducted for several years a large general trade, 
including the receipt of goods by wagon from the East, 
and shipment by keel-boats to Pittsburgh to his part- 
ners there for the lower country. 

Robbstown was then one of the points of river 
navigation for emigrants to the Ohio country, and A. 
Plumer & Co. furnished boats and supplies to the 
"movers." But they were involved in the embar- 
rassments of the Pittsburgh house, the members of 
which removed to Missouri, where, on a farm on which 
he afterwards resided, near St. Louis, the daughter of 
Frederick Dent married Capt. Ulysses S. Grant. 

When A. Plumer & Co. were sold out by their 
creditors he was left with an indebtedness of six 
thousand dollars beyond their assets. For this he 
was given an extension of ten years, with annual 
payments, and to the payment of his firm's debts he 
bent all his energies. He took charge of the im- 
provement of the Youghiogheny River by dams and 
wing-walls under supervision of government en- 
gineers. Next he made several trading voyages on 
the lower rivers, and with William T. Nicholls, 
Samuel Hunter, John Robertson, and his brother-in- 
law, James Smith, brought droves of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs from Ohio to the Eastern markets. In 1826-27 
he built half the distance of turnpike from Robbs- 
town to Williarasport, and was one of the contrac- 
tors for building the bridge at Robbstown. He put 
down several wells for salt on the Sewickley Creek, 
in doing which he invented the plan of casing his 
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wells to shut off the fresh water, afterward* adopted 
as original in the oil regions of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Plumei was an original Jackson Democrat, but in 
the excitement following the abduction of Morgan 
he was one of the leaders in the anti-Masonic party 
in Western Pennsylvania, but was afterwards with 
the Whig and Republican parties. 

He was a man of strong native powers of mind, a 
sincere, active Christian, always of cheerful ready 
humor, and ever ready to do his part in all local and 
public affairs. He died in West Newton, of which 
he was the first resident when laid out as a town, 
Dec. 15, 1875, and was buried the 19th of the month, 
his eighty-ninth birthday. 



GEORGE PLUXER, J«. 

George Plumer was born in the borough of West 
Newton, Westmoreland Co., Pa., May 11, 1814, the 
only son of Alexander and Susan (Robinson) Plumer. 
Losing his mother when but three months old, George 
Plumer lived with his grandparents on the old home- 
stead farm until he was ten years old. He then en- 
tered his lather's store, where he was employed as clerk, 
and was in other ways connected with his father's 
business for thirteen yean. In 1837 he went to Pitts- 
burgh, where for a time he was clerk in the wholesale 
dry-goods store of Carter Curtis*. Owing to the panic 
caused by the suspension of payments by the banks 
his engagement with this firm was short, and he re- 
turned to West Newton, where he again became in- 
terested with his lather in merchandising and in the 
manufacture of salt. In 1850 be leased the tannery 
in West Newton owned by the Hon. John Klingen- 
smith for three years, and upon the death of the latter 
purchased the tannery and carried it on till 1867, 
when he sold it to H. Croushore, its present owner, 
and purchased a farm in and adjoining West Newton, 
in the carrying on of which, together with the busi- 
ness of notary public, he now chiefly occupies his 
time. His present fine residence on Main Street, 
West Newton (a representation of which appears on 
another page of this volume), he built in 1873. 

He married, April 17, 1860, Lucretia, daughter of 
Daniel and Elizabeth (Turney) Cort. Mrs. Plumer 
was born Oct. 26, 1826, hi Hempfield township, West- 
moreland County. /Her father was born March 5, 
1780, in South Huntingdon township ; her mother in 
Hanover township, Montgomery Co., Pa., April 1*5, 
1786. Her father died May 31, 1859; her mother, 
February, 1860. They had fourteen children, seven 
sons and seven daughters, all but three of whom are 
living, are married, and settled in Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and Colorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. Plumer have no children, unless, in- 
deed, the church and the church's poor may be called 
such, for to these it may be truly said they have been 
both "father and mother." They have been mem- 
bers of the West Newton Presbyterian Church over 



thirty years, and during that time have been closely 
identified with its every "good word and work." 
With an interval of but two years, for the last fifteen 
years Mr. Plumer has been its Sabbath-school super- 
intendent. He was the -heaviest contributor in the 
erection of their fine church edifice, built at a cost of 
twenty-two thousand dollars, and was chairman of 
the building committee, and spent the most of his 
time, gratuitously, for two years in personally over- 
seeing its construction. Mrs. Plumer has been a 
teacher in the Sabbath-school during her connection 
with the church, and for the last year has had charge 
of the infant department. For many years she has 
been leader of the choir and its organist. By their 
contributions to their funds, Mr. and Mrs. Plumer 
have been made life-members of both the American 
Bible Society and of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 
They are also contributing two hundred and fifty 
dollars yearly to the support of a home missionary in 
one of the Western Territories. 

In politics Mr. Plumer is an ardent supporter of 
the principles of the Republican party, and has al- 
ways taken an active part in forwarding its interests. 
He has been called to fill most of the public offices of 
the borough. All public improvements have found 
in him a friend and liberal supporter. Indeed, in all 
qualities which constitute the good citizen it may be 
truly said of him, he is a " worthy scion of a noble 
stock." 



JOHN C. PLUMER. 



John C. Plumer was born Nov. 28, 1788, at Puckety, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. He was the third of four 
sons, and of the eleven children of George and Mar- 
garet Lowrey Plumer. His name (John Campbell) 
was given to him in honor of an event in early his- 
tory, the circumstances of which are as follows : On 
one occasion when his grandfather, Jonathan Plumer, 
was sorely threatened by the Indians he sought pro- 
tection for his family in Fort Pitt, and as evidence 
that his fears were not groundless it is related that on 
this occasion as they fled, on looking back, they saw 
the smoke of their cabin ascending. And it was at 
this time that the family was in the fort during the 
siege by the Indian chief Killbuck, and while re- 
maining near it, during the following summer, his 
son George, then a small boy, while attempting to 
swim in the Monongahela, in company with his elder 
brother, William, was rescued from drowning by 
Col. John Campbell. It was this incident which has 
perpetuated the name of Col. Campbell in the Plumer 
family. 

Iu the home at Puckety the family was living in 
constant danger, and the Indians becoming openly 
hostile a removal was necessary. Two nights before 
leaving, the mother with her four boys, the youngest 
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a tender babe, was concealed under an overhanging 
rock, while the father kept watch with his dog and 
gun. 

In the spring of 1791 his father came into posses- 
sion of the land " in the forks of the Youghiogheny 
and Sewickley Creek/' long known as the " Plumer 
Homestead/' and now owned and occupied by the 
heirs of Abraham Funk. The cabin in which the 
family lived for some years gave place in 1799 to a 
hewn log house, large and roomy, and which in that 
day was a model of architecture. In this house 
some of the family were born, the parents died, and 
the different members separated to form their respec- 
tive homes. It was removed a few years since, and 
the material now forms another, but the grand old 
elm, spreading its sheltering arms, and which stood 
in front, yet remains to mark the spot. 

At the time of the parents' removal here, John 
Campbell was between two and three years of age, 
and his childhood and youth was spent in helping 
clear and work the farm. In the year 1805, when 
about seventeen years of age, he went with his brother 
Alexander on a trading expedition. Their cargo 
consisted of flour, whiskey, and bacon, which they 
took on a keel-boat to the salt-works on the Big Ka- 
nawha and exchanged for salt 

In March, 1810, he started on a more extended ex- 
pedition. His cargo at this time consisted of three 
hundred barrels of flour and a quantity of whiskey 
and bacoupwhich he took to New Orleans on a 
flat-boat, and finding the market dull he shipped to 
Havana, and at that place exchanged his cargo for 
coffee, which he took with him to Philadelphia in a 
schooner. Here he met his father and a merchant 
by the name of Kirker, who were there purchasing 
spring goods, and sending home their goods and a 
portion of the coffee, which they loaded in six wagons, 
and shipping the balance of the latter to Pittsburgh, 
he walked the entire distance of more than three 
hundred miles in six days. 

At the age of twenty-four he joined the cavalry 
troop commanded by Capt. Joseph Markle, and was 
appointed sergeant on the 12th of September, 1812, 
and was in the battle of Mississinewa, and at the 
siege of Fort Meigs. At the latter he acted as a vol- 
unteer guide or captain of a picket-guard in advance 
of Maj. Ball's squadron, which was about to make a 
sortie from the fort, covering the landing of Gen. 
Clay's Kentucky troops, numbering twelve hundred 
men. The surrounding woods were full of Indians 
and British, ready to cut off any reinforcements that 
might come to it. He conducted them safely to the 
fort, and for his bravery and military skill displayed 
in this hazardous undertaking he was publicly com- 
plimented by Maj. James V. Ball (afterwards lieu- 
tenant-colonel), commander of the fort. 

We find the following reference to this incident in 
Howe's "Ohio:" "Capt. Hamilton was directed to 
proceed up the river in a periauger, land a subaltern 



on the left bank, who. should be a pilot to conduct 
Gen. Clay to the fort." 

On the morning of the battle at Mississinewa, when 
the first alarm was given, and while in the act of 
throwing his holsters across his horse, the handle of 
one of the pistols was carried off by a bullet from a 
concealed Indian. 

He was honorably mustered out of service with the 
troops at Franklin ton, Ohio, on the 19th of August, 
1813, after eleven months' service, carrying with him 
a scar which he received from the bursting of a shell. 

In 1814 he was elected captain of a troop of cavalry 
of the militia of Pennsylvania, in the First Brigade of 
the Thirteenth Division, composed of the militia of 
the counties of Westmoreland and Fayette, for the 
term of seven years, and his commission was con- 
firmed to him by Governor Simon Snyder. At the 
expiration of this time he received an earnest and 
flattering invitation to accept a second election, but 
he declined. 

Mr. Plumer was twice married. His first marriage, 
April, 1814, was to Miss Elizabeth Peairs, of Round 
Hill, Allegheny Co., Pa., by whom he had two sons 
and three daughters, viz., Joseph Peairs, Margaret 
Lowrey, George Croghan, Susannah Allen, and Eliz- 
abeth, the last named the only present survivor. 

Susannah married the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, an 
esteemed minister in the Presbyterian Church. She 
died leaving four children, viz. : John C. P., who on 
the invasion of Pennsylvania in 1863 went out as a 
volunteer at the age of sixteen, and soon after died 
of brain fever, superinduced by exposure on duty ; 
Anna M., William P., and Thomas C. The latter 
on the death of his mother was from infancy reared 
in the home of his grandfather. 

William P. is the father of the only great-grand- 
child. 

Elizabeth married A. F. Stevenson, a merchant in 
West Newton. Their children are John C. P., Eliza- 
beth M., Susannah M., Martha, Robert H., William 
F., Walter L., Alexander P., and Joseph E. All are 
living except Susannah. 

Mr. Plumer's son Joseph died at the age of seven- 
teen years, and his two remaining children in child- 
hood. His wife died October, 1827. 

His second marriage, December, 1828, was to Miss 
Maria Elliott, of Fayette County. Her parents, Col. 
William and Ruth (Crawford) Elliott, removed at an 
early day from Franklin County and settled near 
Brownsville, Pa., on land which is yet in possession 
of the Elliott family. By this marriage there were 
three children, — Elisha James Elliott, Martha, and 
Ruth Elliott. The son died in infancy. 

Martha married John P. Hornish, attorney-at-law, 
of Keokuk, Iowa, who died September, 1874. Their 
children are John P., Elliott K., Martha, Walter A., 
Samuel, George P., and Philip Francis. Samuel is 
deceased, John P. is in the practice of law, and all 
reside with their mother in Keokuk. 
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The youngest daughter, Miss Ruth E., owns and 
resides in the old home on the river-bank in West 
Newton. 

His second wife, Maria Elliot, died in 1872, less 
than one year before her husband. Mrs. Plumer was 
a woman of strong, well-balanced mind, which she 
had stored with study of the literature of the past 
and present, but so reticent in her habit of life that 
it was only with her husband and children that she 
would freely discuss questions of the day and the 
works of her favorite authors. She was a true " help- 
meet" of her honored husband, a gentle, loving 
mother. 

One who well knew the wives of Mr. Plumer says 
of them, "They were both of the best old-fashioned 
type of Pennsylvania women, abundant in hospitali- 
ties, their home always attractive in its order, of 
deep-toned piety, and ever ready in works of charity 
and kindness." 

Mr. Plumer was a man of great industry, energy, 
and perseverance. Having by principles of economy 
accumulated a moderate capital, he settled in Robbs- 
town, now West Newton, soon after his first marriage, 
and built on Water Street his dwelling-house, which 
in later years he enlarged and improved. This house 
is the place where all the births, marriages, and deaths 
in his family have occurred. 

He bought from his brother Alexander and Wil- 
liam Clark their grist- and saw-mills, which adjoined 
his property, and about 1820 or 1821 he removed the 
old structures and erected a new grist-mill of stone, 
which at the time was one of the largest and best in 
Western Pennsylvania, and to which in later years 
he built an expensive addition. 

His dealings in wheat and flour were extensive for 
those days, and the demand for his quality of flour in- 
creasing he purchased of Abraham Funk his mills on 
Sewickley Creek, and to secure sufficient water-power 
for his town mill he built a dam across the Youghio- 
gheny River, which in the time of slack-water navi- 
gation he was compelled to raise, and in order to 
facilitate the passage of heavily-laden boats from 
above he procured a charter, and erected a lock on 
the west side. This was followed by much persecu- 
tion from unscrupulous men, which was met by him 
with his native firmness and readiness to do the 
right. In 1866 he sold his mill property, and from 
that time retired from active business. 

He was active in superintending the erection of the 
"Robbstown Bridge" across the Youghiogheny, and 
was an original stockholder, which interest he re- 
tained to the close of his life. 

In 1819 he was commissioned justice of the peace 
by Governor William Findley, and discharged the 
duties of the office with more than ordinary ability, 
few of his decisions being appealed to court, and in 
no case were they reversed. "Squire Plumer" was 
the distinctive title by which he was respectfully 
known in his community. 



In 1838 he received an appointment from Presi- 
dent Van Buren to visit West Point as an in- 
spector, but, taking sick before reaching there, was 
able for but little duty. This was followed by a long 
and serious illness. He was elected to the State 
Legislature in 1830, where he was on the House Com- 
mittee on Claims, and in 1839 to the Senate, serving 
in 1840-42. 

Mr. Plumer was a hard-money Democrat, and dur- 
ing the years of struggle for bank extension and leg- 
islative control he was known as the " Old Hickory" 
of Westmoreland, which appellation had been given 
to him from his resemblance in features to his great 
political chief, Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. Plumer had all the depth and strength of the 
religious conviction which belonged to his Puritan 
ancestry. He was in membership with the old Se- 
wickley Presbyterian Church from early life until 
January, 1851, when an organization was formed in 
West Newton. He was liberal in church benevo- 
lence, was zealous and active, and served as ruling 
elder from the year 1866 to the time of his death. 

He exerted a wide influence in church, political, 
and business interests, and while of positive and de- 
cided character, was respectful and courteous in dis- 
cussion. He was self-educated, a man of stern integ- 
rity, a pioneer in the free-school system of the State, 
and a friend of liberal education. 

We close this sketch of John C. Plumer, which 
might justly be more extended, with the following 
from one who knew him well : " Strong, self-reliant, 
of great courage, afraid of no man, strongly attached 
to his own opinions, yet tolerant ; somewhat stern in 
manner, yet affectionate; his ear ever open to the cry 
of the widow and the fatherless ; his mental powers 
of such type that had he possessed the advantages of 
to-day he would have reached high rank in law, 
statesmanship, or a military career, in his death, 
which occurred July 18, 1873, was verified the say- 
ing, " Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in his season." 

He is buried in the cemetery which overlooks the 
scene of his long and useful life. 



JACOB FORDNEY KREPS. 

Jacob Fordney Kreps was born in Greencastle, 
Franklin Co., Pa., June 15, 1806. His ancestors were 
Germans, who settled in Lancaster County about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. His grandfather, 
Michael Kreps, was a hatter by trale, and established 
himself in business in the town of Lebanon, then a 
part of Lancaster County. By industry and frugality 
he acquired a handsome estate. He raised a family 
of three sons and two daughters, viz. : Jacob and 
William (twins), Catharine, Polly, and Michael. 
Catharine was married to the Rev. Jacob Schnee, a 
Lutheran minister, who at an early day located in 
Greensburg, and for a short period ministered to the 
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Lutheran congregation there. He afterwards united 
with Mr. Rapp's community, at Harmony, Butler 
Go., Pa., and was cashier of their bank. 

His father, Jacob Kreps, wis born in Lebanon in 
the year 1772, and was brought up to the trade of 
his father. In 1794 he married Catherine Hetter- 
ick, daughter of Jacob and Margaret Hetterick, of 
Pittsylvania County, Va., to which place they had 
emigrated a short time before from Dauphin County. 
The engagement having been made he was necessi- 
tated to make a journey of more than three hundred 
miles to claim and bring back his bride. They re- 
mained in Lebanon four or five years, and settled in 
GreencasUe in 1798 or 1799, where he carried on his 
business for many years, employing a number of 
hands. He made annual business excursions South 
to dispose of his surplus stock, many of his acquaint- 
ances having settled in that region. They had seven 
children, six sons and one daughter, viz. William, 
John, Charlotte, Michael, Jacob, Albertus, and Au- 
gustus, all now deceased except Jacob and Albertus. 
On one of these excursions the subject of this sketch 
accompanied him, and the opportunity was afforded 
him of taking a boy's view of the institution of 
slavery. His impressions formed at the time were 
decidedly unfavorable and were never changed. His 
opportunities for acquiring a common education were 
perhaps as favorable as were enjoyed in those early 
times, having been kept at school from the age of four 
to thirteen years with some intermission, during the 
last two years of which, the study of grammar and 
geography' having been introduced, he acquired a 
slight knowledge of those branches. At the age of 
thirteen he was placed in a hardware-store with his 
uncle, William Kreps, Esq., at Hagerstown, Md., who 
was also postmaster. This was a great advantage to 
him, giving him a better knowledge of arithmetic and 
improving his penmanship. His chief associate in 
the post-office was his cousin, John M. Kreps, who 
became a leading minister and D.D. in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and was successor to the celebrated Dr. 
Mason as pastor of the Rutgers Street Church, city of 
New York, the only pastorate he ever held, and where 
he died in the year 1867. (The doctor changed the 
name from " Kreps" to " Krebs," believing the latter 
to be the correct orthography.) 

Mr. Kreps remained with his uncle until the death 
of the latter, which occurred in 1822. He then re- 
turned home to learn the trade of his father. In 
those days it was considered important (at all events 
it was very common) for young men, after serving 
their apprenticeship, to travel some ("take a tramp") 
in order to see the country and to become more per- 
fect in their occupation. 

"Tramps" of that period were quite a different 
genus of men from the tramps with which the coun- 
try is so much annoyed to-day. The business of man- 
ufacturing hats (by hand) was then carried on all over 
the country, and was profitable and respectable, and 



journeymen hatters constituted a large class, traveling 
over the country and stopping to work when neces- 
sary. They were united by associations, and were ever 
ready to give assistance to their comrades when in 
need. They were "traveled men," and consequently 
intelligent. Their acquaintance was sought and they 
were introduced into the best society of the place. 
The State of Kentucky was a favorite "tramping- 
ground," for the reason that in many of her chief 
towns large shops were located, in which a number of 
men were employed, besides, the people of that State, 
perhaps more than any other, were given to fine dress, 
and of course it required the very finest " beaver" to 
complete the dress of a gentleman. At the age of 
twenty-one, with a comrade, Joseph Gilmore, he 
started on one of these " tramps," and at the end of 
the fifth day arrived at Pittsburgh, footsore and 
weary, but cheerful and happy at the prospect of the 
pleasure before them. They remained at Pittsburgh 
a few days to rest and see the sights, boarding with a 
Mrs. Beltzhoover, who lived on the southeast corner 
of the Diamond. The grand river with its splendid 
steamers and the busy city were sources of never- 
ending wonder and excitement to our inexperienced 
boys. They took passage on board the " Ben Frank-, 
lin" for Cincinnati and Louisville, remaining a few 
days at each of these places. While at the latter 
place they had a new and strange experience in as- 
sisting a brother hatter in taking a flat-boat loaded 
with hats over the falls. The pilot on this occasion 
was one Boone, a descendant of the famous Daniel 
Boone. It seemed to them a dangerous undertaking, 
and the service was rendered only to accommodate 
one of their craft. Upon leaving Louisville they 
visited a number of towns in the interior, among 
which were Lexington, Frankfort, Lancaster, Har- 
rodsburg, and Bardstown. At Lancaster, Mr. Gil- 
more concluded to stop for a while, and Mr. Kreps 
continued his travels in company with Joseph Lock- 
wood, also a journeyman hatter. After losing his 
traveling companion, and being without an intimate 
friend, a few months was sufficient to satisfy him with 
such a wandering life, and he set his face homeward. 
The steamer " Kanhawa," upon which he took pass- 
age for Wheeling, collapsed her boilers at the mouth 
of Guyannotte River, and twenty-three of the pas- 
sengers, officers, and crew were either killed or badly 
injured. The heartrending scenes upon this occasion 
made an indelible impression upon the mind of the 
young traveler. A few months after this he settled 
in Greensburg, Pa., where, in partnership with James 
Wood, he carried on his trade for a couple of years. 
Jan. 20, 1831, he married Eliza, daughter of Adam 
and Hannah Turney. Mr. Turney came to West- 
moreland County with his father in 1785. He mar- 
ried, 1811, Hannah, daughter of Rev. J. William 
Weber, one of three brothers who emigrated from 
Holland prior to the Revolution. They settled for a 
time in New Jersey, where two of the brothers, John 
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and Henry, joined the Continental army. Henry 
was killed during the war. The Rev. Weber (now 
Weaver) came to Westmoreland County at quite an 
early day, and was one of the first ministers of his 
denomination (German Reformed) who preached in 
the counties of Western Pennsylvania and Ohio, trav- 
eling extensively, preaching to the people, and plant- 
ing churches. He finally settled upon his farm on 
Big Sewickley Creek, where Col. Painter's mill and 
salt-works are now located, and where he died in 
1817. Adam Turney carried on the copper and tin- 
smithing business for a great many years in Greens- 
burg. He died in 1872. 

Mr. Kreps returned to Greencastle with his fam- 
ily, December, 1881, where he engaged in different 
branches of business, railroading, merchandising, etc. 
In the spring of 1845 he was appointed postmaster, 
holding the office until 1849, when he resigned and 
settled in West Newton, where he now resides. In 
the spring of 1850 he engaged in the foundry busi- 
ness, afterwards adding general merchandising, and 
was moderately successful. At the commencement of 
the Rebellion he took a deep interest in every means 
employed for its suppression. He was called to pre- 
side over the first war-meeting that was held in this 
part of the county, and was elected one of the officers 
of a company organized for home protection, under 
the command of the venerable Gen. Joseph Markle 
as captain. During the summer of 1861 he enlisted 
nineteen men to make up the quota necessary to fill 
the ranks of the company commanded by Capt. A. G. 
Oliver in the Twelfth Reserves, went with them to 
Harrisburg, saw them sworn in, and accompanied 
them to their camp at Washington. He never har- 
bored a doubt of the success of the Union arms. He 
was one of the first men in the county to invest his 
money in the 5-20 bonds of the government, when so 
many were doubting and faltering. Five of his sons 
volunteered, and spent an aggregate of twelve years 
in the service. One of them, Capt. John W. Kreps, 
was wounded at Liberty Gap, in Tennessee, June, 
1868, and was discharged on account of disability. 
His brother, Lieut. F. A. M. Kreps, took command of 
the company, and with a number of officers and men 
of the Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers was captured at the battle of Chickamauga, 
and after an imprisonment of fifteen months in differ- 
ent prisons, and six escapes and five recaptures (one 
through the noted tunnel at Libby), he, with Lieut. 
£. P. Brooks, made a final and successful escape from 
Columbia, S. C. Floating in a canoe by night, and 
under the protection of the colored people during the 
day, they reached the sea-coast, and paddled several 
miles out to the gunboat " Nipsic," and were taken to 
Hilton Head, where they were clothed and sent to 
Washington. 

In 1863 Mr. Kreps was appointed a commissioner 
to visit the Pennsylvania regiments attached to 
Rosecrans' army in Tennessee, where he spent five 



or six weeks. Three of his sons were in this branch 
of the army. In 1864, with a number of other gen- 
tlemen, he was again appointed a commissioner to 
visit the Pennsylvania regiments in front of Rich- 
mond and Petersburg* and to supervise the Presiden- 
tial election of that year. He has always felt a deep 
interest in the improvement and welfare of his 
adopted home, and has at different times been elected 
to a place in the Borough Council and school board. 
In 1869 he was honored by an election to a seat in the 
Legislature from the Westmoreland and Indiana leg- 
islative district, and served in the session of 1870. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kreps, although partially reared in an- 
other branch of the Christian Church, have for near 
half a century been attached to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. A license to preach as a local preacher 
is among the many positions of honor and trust to 
which Mr. Kreps has been called by his church. Ac- 
cording to their means they have been liberal con- 
tributors to the different benevolent institutions of 
the church, especially to the Freedman's Aid Society, 
in which they have always felt a deep interest. 

Their family consists of six sons and two daughters 
living, and one son and one daughter deceased, 
twenty-eight grandchildren living and six deceased. 
We give the following personnel of their descendants : 
Catherine, the eldest, wife of Dr. J. Q. Robinson, of 
West Newton; four daughters and one son living, 
and one daughter deceased. George Rippey Kreps, 
postmaster, Greenville, Mercer Co., Pa. ; four daugh- 
ters living and one deceased. Hannah, wife of A. £. 
Dravo, 8ewickley township; three sons and one 
daughter living, and one son deceased. Capt John 
W. Kreps, proprietor of dry-docks, Allegheny City ; 
three sons and two daughters living, and one daugh- 
ter deceased. Maj. Frank A. "M. Kreps, business 
manager of Evening Mail, Allegheny City ; one son 
and one daughter living, and one son deceased. 
Lieut. Adam T. Kreps, manufacturer of engines, 
saw-mills, etc., Greenville, Mercer Co., Pa.; three 
sons living. David Dempsey Kreps, manufacturer 
of lumber, and planing-mill, Greenville; two sons 
and one daughter living and one son deceased. 
Capt. William Augustus Kreps, lumber manufac- 
turer and planing-mill, Greenville ; one son and one 
daughter living. His oldest grandson, Jacob Ford- 
ney Kreps, Jr., was appointed one of the pages of 
the House by Gen. Selfridge, Clerk of the House, at 
the session of 1870, and in 1879, after a competitive 
examination, in which twenty-three participated, he 
was appointed a cadet to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point from the Twenty-third Dis- 
trict by Col. Thomas M. Bayne, M.C., and he expects 
to graduate in June, 1883. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kreps still reside at West Newton, 
where, on Jan. 20, 1881, surrounded by their numer- 
ous descendants and a large company of their friends 
and neighbors, they celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their married life. 
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JAMB8 P. CAROTHBRS. 

James P. Carothers was born near Port Royal, 
8outh Huntingdon township, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 
Sept. 18, 1806. 

His grandfather, James Carothers, emigrated from 
Ireland, and eventually settled on a farm situated on 
the Little 8ewickley Creek, 8ewickley township/about 
three miles north of the present homestead. He 
served as a soldier in the war of the Revolution, in a 
company raised principally in Lancaster County, Pa. 
He was twice married. By his first wife he. had six 
children, viz. : John, James, Samuel, Martha, Jane, 
and Elizabeth. John and Samuel were twins. James 
was twice married. By his first wife he had two 
daughters; by his second, Elizabeth McClure, one 
son, John Carothers, a farmer, living in South Hun- 
tingdon. Samuel married Ruth Elliott, by whom he 
had two sons and five daughters. He carried on the 
old homestead farm in Sewickley, and both he and 
his wife died there. Martha, wife of James Kirker, 
a merchant in North Huntingdon township. Dr. 
William Kirker is their only son. Jane, wife of John 
Richey, a farmer and coppersmith, moved from South 
Huntingdon, and settled in Wayne County, Ohio, 
where they died, leaving a large family. Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Hunter, a merchant in Port Royal, no 
children. Both died there. John Carothers, one of 
the twins above named, and father of James P., was 
born in Sewickley township, Westmoreland County, 
in the year 1789. He was a convert under the preach- 
ing of Rev. Dr. Power, whose daughter Isabella he 
afterwards married. He was a man distinguished for 
his kindness and charity, and his house was the home 
of the Christian minister ; his hospitality was shared 
alike by the poor and the rich. In 1808 he moved 
from a farm near Port Royal, and settled on the farm 
which has since been the homestead of the family, 
situated near Millgrove, on the Greensburg road. It 
consists of one hundred and eighty-one and a quarter 
acres, and was a portion of a tract deeded by patent 
to John Barr and James Wilson, described in the 
original patent as a certain tract of land called 
" Bachelor's Hall." At the time of his settlement on 
the place only a log house had been erected and a 
small clearing made in the forest. 

He was by trade a coppersmith, and while, he 
cleared and worked his farm by day, he worked at 
his trade at night. He had remarkable health and 
vigor until within a few months of his death, which 
occurred at the homestead Dec. 2, 1858. His wife 
died many years before. Both are buried in the Se- 
wickley Church burying-ground. 

The children of John and Isabella Carothers were 
as follows: James P., Mary, Catharine, and William 
Swan. Mary moved to Illinois with her sister Cath- 
arine, and died near Rockford, in that State. Cath- 
arine was married to the Rev. Joseph B. McKee, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and pastor for several years 
in the West Newton and Sewickley Churches, and 



afterwards at Harmony and Indian Creek. He had 
made preparation to move to Illinois with his family, 
but was taken sick at West Newton and died there. 
Eventually Mrs. McKee moved to Illinois, and sub- 
sequently to the State of Minnesota. She has three 
children, and at the present time she is living with 
her son John. William Swan was educated at Jef- 
ferson College, moved to Illinois, married, and died 
there. 

James P. Carothers was two years old when his 
father moved on to the farm which has ever since 
been held in the family. Upon the death of his 
father he came into its possession by will after pay- 
ing certain specified amounts to his brothers and 
sisters. As a farmer he was thorough and painstak- 
ing. He- made many improvements to the residence 
and farm buildings. In politics he was Republican. 
For many years he was a member of the Sewickley 
Presbyterian Church, and was three times elected to 
the office of ruling elder. He married, May 4, 1843, 
Jane K., daughter of Robert and Mary (Kerr) Moore. 

Mrs. Carothers was born in Nottingham township. 
Washington County, Pa., Oct. 11, 1824. On the father's 
side she comes from one of the oldest families of Ros- 
traver township. Her mother was a granddaughter of 
the Rev. James Power, D.D., the second clergyman 
upon the frontier in Western Pennsylvania, and the 
founder of the old Sewickley Church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carothers' children are as follows: John C, born 
April 14, 1846 ; Mary F., born June 6, 1848 ; Isabella, 
born Oct. 18, 1851. By will of his father, which pro- 
vided for the payment to his mother and sisters of 
certain amounts of money, John C. Carothers became 
the owner of the homestead farm, and carries it on. 
The family at the homestead consists of himself, 
mother, and sister Mary F. Isabella is wife of Shep- 
ard B. Markle, Jr., living at the old Markle home- 
stead at Millgrove. There were eleven children in 
the family of Robert and Mary Moore, viz. : David, 
Eliza, Louisa, Obadiah, Ard, Robert, Maria, Jane K., 
James, Frances, and John Power. Obadiah died at 
the age of two, and John Power at the age of twenty. 
All the rest were married and, except Frances, raised 
families, and all are deceased except Mrs. Carothers 
and Louisa, widow of Robert McCullough, who lives 
in Jackson County, 111. Mr. Moore was an elder in 
Pigeon Creek Church over forty years. 

The following extract from an obituary notice will 
give something of the estimate in which he was held : 
" In his death the church lost an efficient member, 
his family an affectionate husband and father, and 
the community a useful citizen." He died June 8, 
1850 ; his wife Oct. 19, 1838. James P. Carothers 
died Feb. 5, 1879. We cannot better close this sketch 
of him than to quote the following from an obituary 
notice of him written by the Rev. J. C. Maloy, pub- 
lished in the Presbyter ian Banner : " A conscientious, 
upright citizen of more than ordinary intelligence, a 
man of liberal views in all matters pertaining to the 
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public good, kind aud tender towards any who were 
in trouble, for integrity of purpose, sound morals, 
and consistent Christian conduct no man stood higher 
in the community. In his death the church lost a 
liberal supporter, and the county one of its best citi- 
zens. He was greatly afflicted the last four years of 
his life. His illness commenced with gangrene in 
his foot, which defied the skill of his physician, and 
little by little brought him to the grave. He died as 
he lived, in full faith in Chrjst as his Saviour, and in 
full hope of a blessed immortality." 



JACOB BAUGHMAN. 



Jacob Baughman was born in Armstrong County, 
Pa., March 14, 1802. His grandfather, Henry Baugh- 
man, and grandmother, Catharine Conkle, emigrated 
from Germany with their parents, the former when 
four years, the latter when two years old, and settled 
in the " Blue Ridge" region of Pennsylvania, thirty 
miles from Lancaster City. Here they were married 
and raised a family of eight children, four sons and 
four daughters. They moved from the Blue Ridge, 
and settled in the eastern part of North Huntingdon 
township, seven and a half miles from Greensburg, 
where he purchased six hundred acres of land at 
twenty shillings per acre. Their children were Mar- 
garet, John, Adam, Barbara, Catharine, Sarah, Peter, 
and Henry. Henry was killed by the falling of a 
tree at the age of twenty-two. All the rest were mar- 
ried and, except Peter and Margaret, raised families. 

Adam Baughman, his third child, and father of 
Jacob, married Magdalene, daughter of Peter Roof 
(or Rugh). She was born near Greensburg in 1779; 
her grandparents emigrated from Germany. Her 
uncle, Jacob Roof, represented his district in the 
Legislature for a number of years. There were four- 
teen children in her father's family, six sons and 
eight daughters, to each of whom he either gave a 
home or money to procure one. Six of them settled 
in Kentucky ; all the rest remained in Westmoreland 
County. 

After his marriage Adam Baughman settled on a 
farm in Armstrong County, about seventy miles up 
the Allegheny River, and here four children, viz.: 
Catharine, Michael, Polly, and Jacob, were born. 
Upon the death of his brother Henry, to whom in the 
division of their father's estate the homestead had 
fallen, he sold his place in Armstrong County and 
returned to Westmoreland, and became the owner of 
and occupied the homestead until his death. Here 
the following children were born, viz.: Elizabeth, 
Margaret, Peter, Anna, Henry, Christian, and Lydia. 
Henry died at the age of eleven. All the rest were 
married and raised families, and, with the exception 
of Polly and Christian, settled in Westmoreland 
County, and all are deceased (1882) except Jacob, 
Christian, Anna, and Polly. Catharine was wife of 
George Krok, one child ; Michael was twice married, 



and raised a family of fourteen children ; Polly mar- 
ried Joseph Klingensmiih, one son ; Elizabeth, wife 
of Josep*h Lenhart, two sons and six daughters; Mar- 
garet, wife of George Croushore, six sons and four 
daughters; Peter married Elizabeth Lenhart, three 
sons and nine daughters ; Anna, wife of John Berlin, 
six sons and three daughters; Christian married Sarah 
Diel, one son and six daughters; Lydia, wife of 
Samuel Alehouse, four sons and six daughters. Adam 
Baughman died at the homestead in 1841, aged sixty- 
eight ; his wife in 1831, aged fifty-two. 

Jacob Baughman was an infant when his father 
moved from Armstrong County to the homestead. 
Here he lived until he was twenty-two years of age. 
He received the education afforded by winter attend- 
ance at the common school. He married Aug. 5, 
1824, Margaret, daughter of Daniel and Elizabeth 
(Turney) Cort. 

Mrs. Baughman was born in Hempfield township, 
Westmoreland County, July 24, 1804, the eldest in a 
family of fourteen children, all but one of whom 
were married, and settled in Pennsylvania, Colorado, 
and Iowa. 

In April, 1825, Mr. Baughman moved on to a farm 
belonging to his father in North Huntingdon town- 
ship, five miles from West Newton, which he carried 
on for three years. During this time he accumulated 
a capital of 9800, with which in the spring of 1828 
he came to West Newton, where he purchased of John 
Richie an acre of ground, upon which a tannery and 
log house had been erected, for which he stipulated 
to pay $1200, half down and half upon credit, leaving 
him $200 working capital. He built a slaughter- 
house upon the place, and for seven years carried on 
there the business of tanning and butchering. At 
the end of that time he purchased 85 acres lying 
north of the village, for which he paid $4000, and in 
1836 he added 76} acres at $5000, lying on the south 
and east side of the village, purchased of John Nic- 
colls, Jr., and in the spring of 1837 moved on to the 
latter property. The house, still a substantial farm 
residence, was built in 1776 by Joseph Van Kirk. 
Here he resided until 1879. He built upon the place 
a new tannery and slaughter-house. 

In 1837 he purchased in West Newton a store, which 
he carried on for three years, and subsequently, from 
1858 to 1865, was interested in a store with Daniel 
Swaim. He owned and ran a grist- and saw-mill, to- 
gether with salt-works at the mouth of the Big Se- 
wickley, which he sold to Alexander Plumer in 1845. 
The same year he purchased the grist- and saw-mills 
now known as the Apple Mills, on the Big Sewickley, 
which he operated twenty years, selling them to Mr. 
Apple in 18G5. His dealings for years in grain, flour, 
cattle, and hogs were very large for the locality, his 
sales in flour alone often amounting to seven and 
eight hundred barrels per day, while he kept not only 
his own but many of the neighboring mills employed 
in grinding his wheat. Though he operated at dif- 
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fc timet in any commodity out of which he might 
realise a profit, be held well on to hit original bnai- 
nett of fuming, tanning, and butchering at sheet- 
anchors, which from first to last under his rigorous 
management yielded him sure and ample returns. 
Hit dealings in real estate, besides the purchases al- 
ready mentioned, have been quite extensive in the 
vicinity of West Newton and in the State of Iowa, 
in all amounting to several thousand acres, enough, 
indeed, to give all bis children a farm and still have 
enough left to occupy the time of his old age, either 
for fanning or disposing of in village lots. 

From the first Mr. Baughman took an active inter- 
est in every effort to make West Newton accessible to 
the markets. To this end he took stock in the West 
Newton and Somerset plank-road, in the Youghio- 
gheny Slack- Water Navigation Company, in the 
steamers "Sbriver" and "West Newton," plying be- 
tween West Newton and Pittsburgh, and in the Pitts- 
burgh and Connellsville Railroad, enterprises which 
benefited the town, but which yielded to their pos- 
sessor no dividends. 

He was on the building committee with Alexander 
and John 0. Pfumer, Henry Fulton, William Linn, 
and Judge Bell in the construction of the West New- 
ton bridge, and when Jacob Mace, its builder, was 
likely to fail of completing his contract on account 
of the difficulty of collecting subscriptions, Mr. 
Baughman came to his rescue by timely raising the 
necessary funds. 

Like many others, Mr. Baughman " took a hand" 
in oil operations, which only resulted in the loss of 
many thousands invested. 

In politics he is a stanch Republican, but has 
never desired or sought office. 

For many years he was a member of the Lutheran, 
and his wife of the German Reformed Churches, but 
for the last twenty-five years they have been members 
of the Presbyterian Church at West Newton. 

Their children are as follows : 

Lavina, born Aug. 28, 1825, married John Parson, 
a farmer living in Cass County, Iowa. Two children, 
Simon and Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, born Nov. 3, 1826, wife of George Welty, 
farmer, living at Pleasant Unity, Pa. Nine children, 
Jacob, Louise, John, Sherman, Susanna, Rose, Cort, 
Samuel, and Clara. John and Susanna are deceased. 

William, born June 19, 1828, a farmer in Cass 
County, Iowa, and a member of the State Legislature, 
married Barbara Schwartz. Children, Henry, Jacob, 
Cyrus, John, Emma, Addie, Samuel, Mary, Clara, 
and Albert. 

Adam, born Feb. 16, 1830, living in California. 

Harriet, born Jan. 27, 1832, wife of George Greer. 
Both deceased. 

Sarah Ann, born March 7, 1834, wife of William 
Fritchman. Two children, Edith and Elizabeth. 

Cyrus, born Feb. 21, 1836, married Martha Ann 
Clark, living in Cass County, Iowa. Children, Henry, 
48 



Margaret (deceased), Joseph, Lewis, Lavina, Eliza- 
beth, William, and an infant 

Martha, born March 2, 1888, wife of William Hay- 
worth, living in Iowa. 

Henry Harrison, born May 25, 1840, enlisted aa 
private in Company E, One Hundred and Fifth Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, wounded at 
the battle of Yorktown, from the effect of which he 
died April 19, 1868. 

Samuel, born Sept 16, 1842, enlisted as private in 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Cavalry Volunteers, March 10, 1862, promoted to ser- 
geant, and honorably discharged March 10, 1865, at 
Wilmington, N. C. Now a merchant in West Newton, 
of the firm of Baker & Co. Married Margaret Baker. 

Joseph, born May 24, 1844, married Sarah SimralL 
Both deceased. Children, Frank, Charles, and Eben- 
exer. 

Lucian, born June 2, 1846, married Jane Gracely. 
Children, Margaret, George, Alvin, Martha, Annie, 
Wesley, and Ira. Living in Pottawattomie County, 
Iowa. 

Ebenezer, born March 21, 1848, married Amanda 
Smith. Children, Minnie (deceased), Grace, Edward, 
Mary, James (deceased). A farmer owning and liv- 
ing on the old NiccoUs farm. 

In 1879 Mr. Baughman purchased in West Newton, 
on Vine Street, the property of Philip Nett, where 
he has since resided. The family consists of himself 
and wife, and his son Samuel and wife, and grandson 
Frank. As will be seen from this account, the Scrip- 
tural injunction "to multiply and replenish the 
earth" has been literally fulfilled in the Baughman 
family. A patriarch indeed is he who may number 
at a family reunion ten children, forty-one grand, and 
fifteen great-grandchildren. 

The declining years of Mr. and Mrs. Baughman are 
indeed blessed with the conscious enjoyment of the 
love and filial regard of this large family circle, and 
the best esteem of the entire community in which 
they have lived for more than half a century. 



DR. LBWIS SUTTON. 



Dr. Lewis Sutton was born in Rostra ver township, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., April 16, 1820. His father 
relinquishing his trade purchased a farm in Eliza- 
beth township, Allegheny County, Pa. In the year 
1824 moved thereon with his family ; at a very early 
age was placed at labor in assisting his father on the 
farm. While thus engaged his primary education 
was not neglected, his father securing for him one or 
two terms annually at common school, at which he 
obtained a good English education. At or about the 
age of eighteen, desirous of furthering his education, 
obtained the consent of his father, was placed in a 
select school (Peter Hay den being the teacher), where 
he commenced studying the languages. He remained 
with him one year as a pupil, then was placed at a 
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•elect school in Elisabeth, Allegheny Co., Pa. (Rev. 
McKinstry being principal), be remaining about one 
year under his instruction, at the close of which time, 
being desirous of a more advanced education, became 
a student at Washington College, Washington County, 
Pa. ; continued his studies at this college for about 
two yean. At the close of that period, being eager 
to study a profession, selected medicine as his choice. 
In the year 1845 entered the office of Dr. John Has- 
son, now deceased, in West Newton, Pa., as medical 
student, there remaining until the month of Febru- 
ary, 1846. Through the advice of his preceptor, went 
to Philadelphia, Pa., in view of facilitating his studies 
in medicine, where he spent about two months in at- 
tending anatomical lectures, dissecting, and clinics in 
Pennsylvania Hospital, at the close of which re- 
turned to the office of Dr. John Hasson, remaining 
under his instruction during the summer months. In 
the fall of this year returned to the city ; entered the 
office of Dr. A. B. Campbell (now deceased) as a stu- 
dent ; spent much of his time in the doctor's private 
dissecting-room, in the way of dissecting and securing 
anatomical knowledge; at the same time matricu- 
lated at the Jefferson Medical College, attending the 
medical lectures delivered therein. During the ses- 
sion of 1846 and 1847 entered the Philadelphia Hospi- 
tal for daily medical instruction and bedside experi- 
ence, remaining at this hospital for one year. After 
the close of the session at the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege matriculated for the summer term of 1847 at the 
Philadelphia Medical Association, at the same time 
continuing his daily visits at the hospital. In the 
fall of this year matriculated again at the Jefferson 
Medical College for the session of 1847 and 1848, at- 
tending the lectures therein during this term. At the 
close of this session the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred upon him. 

In the month of March, 1848, after receiving his 
diploma, returned to his father's in Allegheny County, 
Pa., remaining there a few months, but spent a 
greater part of his time in traveling. On the 22d of 
February, 1849, selected Mendon and vicinity as his 
place of practicing his profession. In due time he 
built up a large and extensive practice, which he held 
without interruption till the fall of 1877, when he 
found his labor and close confinement to business re- 
quired a rest and relinquishment for a ti me. He there- 
fore withdrew from business in his old vicinity, went 
to Philadelphia, Pa., visited his old alma mater, Jef- 
ferson Medical College, became a regular attendant 
upon the course of lectures delivered therein, also 
attending the clinics delivered at the most important 
hospitals in the city. Returning in the month of 
April, 1878, he resumed practice at his former place. 

Finding much benefit derived from this course in the 
way of improving his health as well as medical knowl- 
edge, he returned to Philadelphia in the fall of 1878, 
which he has continued to do for the past five winters 
regularly, spending hi« time there in attending lectures 



and clinics, and in taking special courses in the science 
of medicine, such as on the eye, under Dr. Little, 
chief in ophthalmology in the Jefferson Medical 
Hospital ; heart and lungs, Dr. Bingham, chief in the 
medical department in the hospital; ear and throat, 
J>r. Trumbull, also chief in the same hospital ; on 
dermatology, Dr. John V. 8hoomaker, principal in 
the American Hospital for Skin Diseases. For the 
past ten years has always kept a young physician 
with him, in the way of aiding him in acute diseases; 
has for the past five years relinquished much of the 
general practice, attention to chronic diseases occu- 
pying much of his time in office practice. 

John Sutton, the father of Lewis Sutton, was born 
in New Jersey, Dec 1, 1782; died Aug. 29, 1866; 
was the oldest son of Jonathan and Hannah Sutton ; 
was raised and educated there; learned the carpenter 
and cabinet-making trades. Came to Westmoreland 
County, Pa., the year 1812 ; located at Budd's Ferry, 
where he worked at his trades. Was married to Amy 
Bndd, Sept 21, 1818, who was the oldest daughter of 
Col. Joseph Budd, deceased. After moving, located at 
the Deep Cut (Rostraver township, Westmoreland 
County, Pa.), where he continued to labor at his trades. 
Had five children, three sons and two daughters. 
About the year 1824 purchased a farm in Elizabeth 
township, Allegheny County, Pa., where he moved 
during the same year, at the same time quitting his 
trades, devoting his whole time to farming and stock- 
raising. By industry and economy accumulated 
wealth, investing in lands, and at his death possessed 
several hundred acres of land and a considerable 
amount of money. 

Amy Sutton, the mother of Lewis Sutton, was born 
at Budd's Ferry, Rostraver township, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., Dec 2, 1788 ; was the oldest daughter of 
Col. Joseph and Susannah Budd; was married to 
John Sutton, Sept 21, 1818 ; died Nov. 18, 1871. 

Grandfather Joseph Budd died March 16, 1826, 
aged seventy-four years and twenty-one days. Grand- 
mother Susannah Budd died Feb. 19, 1849, in the 
eighty-sixth year of her age. 

Children of John and Amy Sutton : Joseph, born 
July 27, 1814 ; was married to Sabina Shields, Jan. 
1, 1846. Had eight children, five sons and three 
daughters. Joseph Sutton died Oct 22, 1865; Sa- 
bina Sutton, his wife, died July 24, 1878. 

Jonathan, born March 8, 1816 ; died July 27, 1817. 

Susannah, born Oct 9, 1817 ; was married twice ; 
first husband, Walter Wall, who died ; second hus- 
band, Robert Scott ; had three children, a daughter 
by first husband, and a son and daughter by the last 
Susannah Scott died Dec. 7, 1881. 

Lewis was born April 15, 1820 ; married Mary M. 
Buttmore, April 6, 1858. 

Mrs. Sutton was born in Hempfield township, West- 
moreland County, Pa., Dec. 15, 1880. 

Hannah, born Feb. 18, 1822, was married* to Bris- 
ben Wall ; has a family of four sons. 
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Children of Jonathan and Hannah Sutton : John, 
born Doc 1, 1782 \ Nathan, born Jan. 7, 1784; Else*, 
born May 5, 1786; Snaannah, born Oct 6, 1788; 
Lewis, born March 81, 1798 ; Zachariah, born July 
12, 1795 ; Manoah, born Sept 15, 1797 ; Charity, born 
Aug. 1, 1800; Lewis, died April 27, 1882. 



8AMTJKL B. WIIMIR. 

Samuel B. Weimer was born in Donegal township, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., Jan. 27, 1816, the only 
child of DavidandMary(Bossart) Weimer. Hit grand- 
father, John De Watt Weimer, emigrated from Ger- 
many, and eventually settled in Westmoreland 
County, Pa. David Weimer, his son, settled on a farm 
in Donegal township, and about nine miles from the 
old homestead. He married Mary Bossart, widow of 
Jacob Keifer. Both were members of the United 
Brethren Church. They lived all their married life 
on the place above named ; both died and are buried 
there. They were devoted Christian people, and 
commanded the respect of all who knew them. He 
died July 2, 1842, aged seventy-six years, two months, 
and five days. His wife died Feb. 6, 1849, aged sev- 
enty-nine years, one month, and twenty-seven days. 

Samuel B. Weimer lived at home until he was sev- 
enteen years of age. In 1888 he came to West New- 
ton, where he learned the trade of a hatter of David 
-Weimer, a cousin. After learning his trade he con- 
tinued to work as a journeyman with his cousin until 
1889. He then went to Monongahela City, where he 
carried on his trade eight months. He then returned 
to West Newton, and after clerking a few months for 
Jacob Baughman, in company with Daniel Swem 
he purchased the store, and under the firm of Swem 
& Weimer carried it on until 1858, when he sold his 
interest to his partner. Their purchase of Mr. Baugh- 
man invoiced $7700 and was mostly upon credit At 
the time of the dissolution of the partnership, thir- 
teen years after their purchase, they had paid off this 
indebtedness and had a good working capital left, 
and it is but just to say that this marked success was 
due very largely to the splendid business management 
of Mr. Weimer. Their store was situated where the 
Presbyterian Church now stands. 

For the next two years Mr. Weimer was manager 
of the business at the warehouses connected with the 
Toughiogheny Navigation Company, a most respon- 
sible position at that time. Upon the completion of 
the Pittsburgh and Cohnellsville Railroad from West 
Newton to Connellsville, in 1855, he became the agent 
of the road at West Newton, which position he held 
for nineteen years, until 1874, from which time, he 
retired from active business. In politics he was first 
a Whig, then a Republican. In his earlier years he 
took an active part in local politics, and was often 
called to fill local offices. He was member of the 
school board, judge of elections, and justice of the 



peace, in the latter office over sixteen years; took an 
interest in all public improvements; was a stock-j 
holder in the Robbstown and Mount Pleasant pike, 
in the Youghiogheny Navigation Company, and in 
the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad. 

He was a member of the United Presbyterian 
Church of West Newton from 1851, was for years 
an elder, and for eighteen years the superintendent of 
its Sabbath-school. He was indeed a pillar of the 
church during his entire membership in it The 
poor never made their appeal to him in vain. His 
advice was much sought after, and he was often called! 
to fill the position of executor of estates and guard- 
ian of children. He was pre-eminently a home man. 
Out of business hours, any one would always know 
where to find Mr. Weimer. He was a devoted hus- 
band, a kind and wisely indulgent father. In his 
death, which resulted from a combination of diseases 
ending in paralysis, his family and the community 
met an irreparable loss. He died at his residence in 
West Newton, Sept. 8,1881. His last words were, 
" My hopes are bright." 

His widow, Catharine Lucetta Weimer, whom he 
married March 17, 1842, was the daughter of Thomas 
and Esther (Trout) Hanna, and was born in South 
Huntingdon township, Westmoreland County, Nov. 
17, 1824. Her family were among the first settlers of 
that township. Her great-grandfather, John Miller, 
was its first justice of the peace. Her brother, Henry 
T. Hanna, is now living at the old homestead, the 
fourth generation in the family occupying it Mrs. 
Weimer has been a member of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church ajnce 1847, first in Sewickley, and of the 
church at West Newton from the time of its organi- 
zation. 

Their children are as follows: Mary Elizabeth, 
born Dec. 7, 1842, died Jan. 1, 1848 ; Thomas Hanna, 
born Jan. 27, 1844, died Feb. 8, 1857; Samuel Clar- 
ence, born Sept 10, 1846 ; Hester Lucetta, born Dec 
2, 1848, married to George G. Richie, Oct 29, 1867, 
died Feb. 16, 1872; and an infant son, born April 17, 
1855. 

Samuel Clarence Weimer, his only surviving child, 
commenced merchandising in West Newton, in com- 
pany with his brother-in-law, George G. Richie, firm 
" Richie & Weimer," Jan. 1, 1872. Aug. 1, 1876, he 
purchased the interest of his partner, since which 
time he has carried on the business in his own name, 
and has done the leading trade in West Newton. 

The store building (a representation of which ap- 
pears on another page of this work) is by far the 
most complete establishment in the region, and is a 
model in every respect. "A place for everything, 
and everything in its place," is the motto literally 
realized. It embraces 10,190 feet of floor-room. Its 
clerks and other employes number twenty-two. In 
the conduct of this large establishment the lessons of 
order and thorough business management taught by 
the father have not been lost upon the son. 
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Allegheny Township was organized in 1796, 
and received its name from the river that forms its 
northwest boundary. Its first officers were : Super- 
visors, Ezekiel Matthews and John Leslie ; constable, 
Thomas Reed, Its surface is diversified. The north- 
ern part of it abounds in coal, but the major portion 
of the township is utilised for agricultural purposes, 
to which it is specially adapted. The soil is fertile 
and susceptible of the highest cultivation. The 
farms are well kept, and the residences substan- 
tial, which evince a large degree of prosperity. In 
the northeastern part, near the post-village of Lu- 
cesco, is the confluence of the Eiskiminetas and 
Allegheny Rivers, also the junction of the Alle- 
gheny Valley and Western Pennsylvania Railroads. 
The former runs along the northwestern and the 
latter along the eastern boundaries of the township, 
affording a rare convenience, both for travel and 
transportation, to its inhabitants. Another village 
and post-office is Shearer's Cross-Roads. 

EARLY SETTLERS. 
Among the old settlers were the Stewart family, in 
1790; the Leechburgs, in 1791; Watts (William and 
John), in 1801; the Dimmits, Zimmerman*, Hills, 
-Cochrans, Hawks, before 1800; Bakers, Butlers, Al- 
ters, Wilsons, Lauffers, Longs, Trouts, Jacksons, 
McClellands, Garretts, Dodds, McEees, Copelands, 
Lvnches, Armstrongs, McGossers, Ashbaughs, Town- 
s* dfl, Faulks, Steeles, John Garrett, 1828; Joseph 
M.sElroy, in 1820; John Stewart, in 1833; J. H. 
C~ane, in 1849 ; Judge Carpenter, McGearys. Wil- 
liam Watt was born near Chambersburg in 1781, and 
died March 5, 1855. 

PIONEER REMINISCENCES. 

. The following accounts of depredations committed 

on the early settlers of Allegheny township by the 

Indians — murders, captures, battles, etc.— are full of 

interest: 

Massy Harbison was born in Hamwell township, 
Somerset County, N. J., March 18, 1770, and was the 
daughter of Edward White, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, who served for three years, in which time he 
was in every battle but that of Long Island. He 
heard the roaring of the cannon and the din of war' 
at the battles of Trenton, Monmouth, and Brandy- 
wine. After the establishment of peace her father 
and family moved from New Jersey to Redstone Fort 
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(now Brownsville), on the Monongahela Biver. This 
was in 1783, and in 1787, at that place, she married 
John Harbison. In 1789 she and her husband moved 
to Allegheny township and settled on the head-waters 
of Chartiers Creek, being among the very first to lo- 
cate in this region. In 1789 and 1790 the inhabitants 
on the banks of the Allegheny River and in this 
township enjoyed repose and cleared up much land 
and built several cabins, but in March, 1791, the In- 
dian war broke out. The first act of Indian aggres- 
sion and cruelty was the attack of the savages upon 
the house of Thomas Dick, living below the mouth 
of Deer Creek, >iarch 18, 1791. Mr. Dick and his 
wife were made prisoners, and a young man living in 
the house with them was killed and scalped, and a 
considerable number of horses stolen. Mr. Dick and 
and wife were kept prisoners until Gen. Wayne's 
victory, in the fall of 1794. On the night of Marcfe 
2d seven Indians came to the house of Abraham Russ, 
living two miles below the mouth of Bull Creek, and 
twenty-three from Pittsburgh, on the Allegheny River, 
in a friendly manner, leaving their rifles at the door (a. 
well-known token of Indian friendship); and solicited 
their supper. Their request was complied with and 
supper procured for them, and they sat down and 
supped. When they had finished their meal one of 
the savages went and placed himself against the 
door to prevent any of the family from escaping, while 
the rest, with their tomahawks, murdered and scalped 
four men, old Mrs. Russ (the mother of Mr. Russ), 
and six children, then plundered what they pleased 
from the house, bore away their plunder, setting fire 
to the house and burning the dead bodies with the 
buildingB. Mrs. Dary, daughter of old Mrs. Russ, 
witnessed an Indian's taking her own child, eighteen 
months old, and knocking its brains out against the 
head of her mother, by which means her mother was 
also killed. She, however, made her escape in pull- 
ing open the clapboard-door, with three of her daugh- 
ters. Agnes Clerk escaped with two children, as did 
also Catharine Cutwright, who lost her husband and 
son, murdered in her sight. John Dary, a lad of 
thirteen years and son of Jacob Dary, the proprietor 
of the house, but who was absent from home, when 
he saw the Indians at supper, suspected from their 
manner that all was not right, and he privately es- 
caped from the house and hid himself in a hollow 
tree, where he remained until the next morning, 
when he removed to a hole in some rocks on Little 
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Ball Creek. Here he remained until the third day, 
when he was frightened from his retreat by the ap- 
pearance of a wolf. Jacob, a younger brother of six 
years of age, escaped from the house during the 
bloody conflict and hid himself under a log and cov- 
ered himself with leaves. While he was thus se- 
creted the Indians repeatedly came upon the log with 
fire in their hands in quest of those who had escaped. 
The women and children who had escaped hastened. 
to the river, when they called so as to be heard a 
mile and a half, and Levi Johnson, Mrs. Russ' son- 
in-law, ventured at the hazard of his life to cross the 
river in a canoe for them, by which means seventeen 
persons were preserved from the savages. The night 
was very frosty and severe, and those who had thus 
crossed the river had to run nine miles, many of 
them nearly naked, without shoes to their feet, and 
through the woods for a place of shelter. By eleven 
o'clock that night, William Critchlow and Samuel 
Orr carried the news of these heart-sickening events 
to Mrs. Mary Harbison, and to the other eight fami- 
lies within a mile of the Allegheny and Kiskiminetas 
Rivers. Mrs. Harbison then mounted on a horse, 
with one child in her arms and another about four 
years old tied on behind her. Although within two 
months of confinement she thus traveled seven miles 
to James Paul's, on Pine Run, where she with her 
escort and children arrived about daybreak. By the 
time the sun rose there was between seventy and 
eighty women and children collected at this retreat. 
All the men, four excepted, had left them to pursue 
the Indians. The pursuers first went to the place 
where the awful massacre had taken place; there 
they found the smell which proceeded from the burn- 
ing of the dead bodies to be so awfully offensive that 
they were scarcely able to endure it. From thence 
they went a mile below the Kiskiminetas, on the Alle- 
gheny, and erected a block-house called " Reed's Sta- 
tion," where in two weeks all the families who had 
fled from Allegheny township returned and remained 
during the summer. John Harbison then enlisted 
for six months, in a corps raised by Capt. Guthrie, 
and proceeded to the Miami villages, under the com- 
mand of Gen. St. Clair, and was in the fatal engage- 
ment in which the Indians so completely out-gen- 
erated and defeated St. Clair, where he was wounded, 
on Nov. 6, 1791. The Indians attacked David Mc- 
Kee and another young man at a fish-basket on the 
river seven miles from the station, and most brutally 
massacred them. This was the last Indian barbarity 
perpetrated on the banks of the Allegheny that 
season. 

On the return of John Harbison from St. Clair's 
expedition, and on his recovery from his wounds, he 
was made a spy and ordered to the woods on duty, 
March 22, 1792. The appointment of spies to watch 
the movements of Indians was so consonant with the 
desires and interests of the inhabitants that the fron- 
tiers along this township now resumed the appearance 



of quiet and confidence. Those who had been for 
nearly a year huddled in Reed's Station block-house 
were scattered to their own habitations, and began 
the cultivation of their farms. The house of John 
Harbison was a favorite place for the spies to rendez- 
vous. On May 15th Capt. Guthrie, John Harbison, 
and other spies came to this house to get supper, and 
Mrs. Harbison, accompanied by a guard (William 
Maxwell), went to the spring for water. While there 
they heard a sound, like the bleating of a lamb or 
fawn, which alarmed them, and they hastily retreated 
to the house. Whether it was a decoy, or a warning 
of future trouble, they were unable to determine. On 
the night of May 21st two of the spies, James Davis 
and Mr. Sutton, came to lodge at the Harbison 
house, and the next morning at daybreak, when the 
horn blew at the block-house, within sight and dis- 
tant about two hundred yards, the two men got up 
and went out. Mrs. Harbison was awake and saw the 
door open, and thought the men had left it open. 
She intended to rise immediately, but having a child 
at the breast, and it being awakened, she lay with it 
at the breast to get it to sleep again, and accidentally 
fell asleep herself. The first thing Mrs. Harbison 
knew from falling asleep was the Indians pulling her 
out of the bed by the feet, when she looked up and 
saw the house full of savages, every one having his 
gun in his left hand and tomahawk in his right. Be-* 
holding the dangerous situation in which she was, 
she immediately jumped to the floor on her feet, with 
the young child in her arms, then took a petticoat to 
put on, having only the one on in which she slept; 
but the Indians took it from her, and as many times 
as she attempted to put it on they succeeded in taking 
it from her, so she had to go just as she had been in 
bed. While she was struggling with the Indians for 
clothing, othere of them went and took the two oldest 
children out of another bed, and took the two feather- 
beds to the door and emptied them. They then be- 
gan to destroy all they were unable to carry away, 
and while at this work Mrs. Harbison made for the 
door, and succeeded in getting out with one child in 
her arms and another by her side ; but the other little 
boy was so much displeased by being so early dis- 
turbed in the morning that he would not come to the 
door. When she got out she saw Mr. Wolf, one of 
the soldiere, going to the spring for water, and be- 
held three of the Indians attempting to get between 
him and the block-house, Mr. Wolf being uncon- 
scious of his danger, for the savages had not yet been 
discovered. She then gave a terrific scream, by which 
means Mr. Wolf discovered his danger and started to 
run to the block-house, when seven or eight Indians 
fired at him, but the only injury he received was a 
bullet in his arm, which broke it, and he succeeded 
in making his escape to the block-house. 

When Mrs. Harbison gave the alarm one of the 
Indians came up to her with his tomahawk as though 
about to take her life ; a second came and placed his 
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hand before her mouth and told her to hush, when a 
third came with a lifted tomahawk and attempted to 
give her a blow, but the first that came raised his 
tomahawk and averted the blow, and claimed her as 
his squaw. The commissary with his waiter slept in 
the store-house near the block-house, and upon hear- 
ing the report of the guns came to the door to see 
what was the matter, and seeing the danger he was 
in made his escape to the block-house, but not with- 
out being discovered by the Indians, several of whom 
fired at him, and one of the bullets went through his 
handkerchief, which was tied about his head, and 
look off some of his hair. The waiter on coming to 
the door was met by the Indians, who fired upon him, 
and he received two bullets through his body and fell 
dead by the door. The Indians then set up their 
terrific yells and pushed forward and attempted to 
scalp the man they had killed, but were prevented 
from this by the heavy fire which was kept up 
through the" port-holes from the block-house. In this 
scene of horror and alarm Mrs. Harbison began to 
meditate an escape, and for this purpose attempted to 
direct the attention of the Indians from her and to 
fix it on the block-house, and thought if she could 
succeed in this she would retreat to a subterranean 
cavern with which she was acquainted which was in 
the run near where the Indians then were. So she 
began to converse with those nearest her, and they 
began to question her respecting the strength of the 
block-house, the number of men in it, etc., and being 
informed there were forty men there and that they 
were excellent marksmen, they immediately deter- 
mined to retreat, and for this purpose ran to those 
besieging the block-house and brought them away. 
They then began to flog Mrs. Harbison with their 
whipping-sticks and to order her along. Thus what 
she intended as the means of her escape was the 
means of hastening her departure in the hands of the 
savages. It was, however, the means of the preserva- 
tion of the fort and the people in it, for when the 
Indians gave up their attack and retreated some of 
the white men in the fort had the last load of ammu- 
nition in their guns, and there was no possibility of 
procuring more, for it was all fastened up in the store- 
house, which was inaccessible. 

The Indians, when they had flogged her, took her 
away with them, and also took her eldest boy, about 
five years old, for he was still at the door by her side. 
Her middle boy, of about three years of age, had by 
this time obtained a situation by the fire in the house, 
and was crying bitterly to his mother not to go, and 
making little complaints of the depredations of the 
savages. But the latter were unwilling to let the child 
remain behind them, and they took him by the hand 
to drag him away with them ; but he was so very 
unwilling to go, and made such a noise by crytog 
that they took him up by the feet and dashed his 
brains out against the threshold of the door. They 
then stabbed, scalped, and left him for dead. This 



inhuman butchery drew from Mrs. Harbison a terrific 
scream, and drove her almost to blindness, from which 
she was brought to her recollection by a blow given 
her by an Indian across her face and head. During 
all this agonizing scene she kept her infant in her 
arms. They then marched her along to the top of 
the bank, some fifty rods, stopped, and divided their 
plunder captured, when she counted their number 
(thirty -two), two of whom were white men painted as 
Indians. Several of the Indians could speak English 
well, and some of them she knew, having seen them 
go up and down the Allegheny River. She knew two 
to be Senecas and two to be Munsies, for they had 
called at the shop to get their guns repaired, and she 
had seen them there. They then went some forty 
rods and caught her uncle John Currie's horses, and 
two of whom, into whose custody she was put, started 
with her towards the mouth of the Kiskiminetas, and 
the rest went off towards Puckety. When they came 
to the bank that descended towards the Allegheny 
the bank was so very steep, and there appeared so 
much danger in descending it on horseback, that she 
threw herself off the horse in opposition to the will 
and command of the Indians. Her horse descended 
without falling, but the one on which the savage rode 
who had her little boy fell and rolled over repeatedly, 
and her little boy fell back over the horse, but was 
not materially injured. He was then taken up by 
one of the Indians, who went to the bank of the river, 
where they had secreted some bark canoes under the 
rocks, opposite to the island lying between the Kis- 
kiminetas and Buffalo. Not being able to make their 
horses cross the river, they left the horses behind and 
took their prisoners in one of the canoes to the point 
of the island, and then left the canoes. When they 
landed one of the savages with his tomahawk mur- 
dered and scalped her oldest boy in her presence, 
which caused her to sink senseless to the ground with 
her infant in her arms. She was brought to mind by 
severe blows from the savages ; but seeing the scalp 
of her darling boy again relapsed into unconscious- 
ness, when they hid it and led her into the water, 
which revived her. The Indians then proceeded rap- 
idly forward, crossed Big Buffalo, also Conequenes- 
sing Creek (where Butler now stands), thence six 
miles to Little Buffalo, and crossed it where the old 
Sarver mill is. Mrs. Harbison, now weary of life, 
tormented and beaten by the Indians, determined to 
make the savages kill her to end her miseries. She 
took from her shoulder a large powder-horn they 
made her carry in addition to her child, and threw it 
in contempt on the ground, expecting to be immedi- 
ately tomahawked. They put it on again, and twice 
she repeated this proceeding, thus inviting her de- 
struction ; but her action pleased the Indians for her 
boldness, and they did not molest her. 

They now changed their positions, putting the In- 
dian behind her who claimed her as his squaw, to 
protect and keep her from doing herself any injury. 
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They reached the Indian camp two miles above But- 
ler before dark, and at night pat her into a Urge dark 
bottom up a run, where they cut the brush in a thicket 
and pinioned her arms back, but left her hands with 
a little liberty. The next night they changed her to 
another station in the same valley. On the morning 
of the 24th, when her guard fell asleep, she escaped 
with her infant at her breast, being guided in her 
directions by a flock of robins, and wandered about, 
often hiding in rocks and caves to escape her pur- 
suers, who frequently passed almost over her. On 
Saturday, May 26th, the fifth day, she struck the head- 
waters of Pine Creek, which falls into the Allegheny 
four miles above Pittsburgh, not then knowing where 
she was. Several times she had narrow escapes from 
wolves and rattlesnakes. Changing her course she 
came to Squaw Run (head- waters), and in the even- 
ing to within a mile of Allegheny River. The next 
morning (Sunday), the sixth day, she was wellnigh 
exhausted, but wandered around, and came opposite 
to the fort at the point of Six-Mile Island. She saw 
three men on the other side of the river and called to 
them, but they seemed unwilling to risk the danger 
of coming after her, and requested to know who she 
was. She replied, and they asked her to walk up the 
bank for a while to see if the Indians were making 
a decoy of her or not ; but she answered that her feet 
were so sore that she could not walk. Then one of 
them, James Closier, got into a canoe to fetch her, 
and the other two stood on the bank with their rifles 
cocked ready to fire on the Indians provided they 
were using her as a decoy. When Mr. Closier came 
near the shore and saw her haggard situation he ex- 
claimed, u Who in the name of God are you ?" He 
was one of her nearest neighbors before she was taken, 
yet in six days she was so much altered that he did 
not know her, either by her voice or countenance. 
She had her infant at her breast, and was at once 
taken to the fort, where two of the women, Sarah 
Carter and Mary Ann Crozier, picked out of her feet 
and legs one hundred and fifty thorns, as counted by 
Felix Nigley, and the next evening at Pittsburgh as 
many more were extracted. 

After her capture the Indians, who had left her, 
went to John Curry's house and plundered and 
burned it, and then continued on to Puckety. But 
the inhabitants hearing of their approach were flying 
in every direction. A mile up the creek they fell in 
with the families of Flail and Mellon. The Indians 
fired upon them, wounding the two men and old Mrs. 
Flail, and captured Elizabeth, Mr. Flail's eldest 
daughter. They burned the house and barn of Hugh 
Mellon. Some sixty women and children, who had 
fled from their respective homes, collected together 
that night at the house of Mr. McLaughlin, where 
the Indians came and took a number of horses from 
the field. On the 24th they killed Bartholomew Gar- 
vey, who was on his way to Reed's Station with two 
horse-loads of bacon for the garrison there; this 



happened fifty rods from Chambers' Station. In the 
following week Samuel Holmes, wife and daughter, 
on Crooked Creek, were taken prisoners. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Flail was six months in captivity. Shortly 
after Mrs. Harbison's return from captivity she and 
her husband removed to Coe's Station, seventeen 
miles above Pittsburgh, to begin life anew, having 
lost all their effects by the savages. There were no 
more Indian incursions until 1794, after St. Clair's 
defeat. In June of that year they attacked a 
canoe going up the Allegheny, and killed John 
Carter and wounded William Cousins and Peter 
Kinner. Two or three days after this the sav- 
ages attacked the boat of Capt. Sharp as he was 
descending the Kiskiminetas River, about fifteen 
miles from its mouth, and killed four of his men and 
mortally wounded the captain himself, who survived 
the wounds a few weeks and died in Pittsburgh. The 
boat in which they were killed and wounded floated 
down the stream, entered the Allegheny, and passed 
two stations in the night without being discovered, or 
without the assistance of any one on board to steer or to 
row her, and came opposite to Thomas Gurty's, a little 
below the mouth of Deer Creek, when the fourth 
man died, and when the women who were in the 
boat, fearing that the captain was about to die and 
that they would be left alone, called to the people on 
shore for their assistance, who immediately put off a 
boat to their rescue, and brought their boat to the 
shore. Four of the men had wives in the boat with 
them, who were compelled to witness the murder of 
their husbands, and to sit in their blood as it flowed 
freely and warm from their veins. The wife of Capt. 
Guthrie, who was in the boat with her husband, was 
shortly after she arrived in Pittsburgh delivered of 
her ninth child. In December, 1794, Mrs. Harbison 
and her husband removed again to the waters of Bull 
Creek. Her husband was at this time a spy and only 
camd home once in eight or ten days. In the follow- 
ing spring they removed to the mouth of Buffalo 
Creek, at Gregg's Station. In the middle of May, on 
the approach of the Indians, all the women and chil- 
dren at the station, under the command of Mrs. Har- 
bison, got into a pirogue, assisted by Mrs. Mahaffey, 
and floated down to Owen's Station, where there were 
some men to protect them. 

In 1791, John Clough was in the corps commanded 
by Capt John Cregg, 1 stationed on'Crooked Creek, on 
the borders of Westmoreland County. Most of the 
settlers lived this year at the station of nights/but 
John Kilpatrick remained on his clearing. One 
morning in March the Indians attacked his house 
and fired through the door, wounding a man who 
kept the door, and killing a child lying in a cradle. 
Mr. Kilpatrick and one of the militia went into the 
loft, made an incision in the wall, and began to fire 
on the Indians, and killed one of them on the spot 
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whereupon the rest made a precipitate retreat. Mrs. 
Kilpatrick remained below, busily engaged in run- 
ning bullets, while her husband and his companions 
were firing them off. 

Allegheny township, from its peculiar position be- 
tween the Allegheny and Kiskiminetas River, was 
specially subject to Indian outrages at a time when 
the remainder of the county was enjoying compara- 
tive security. 

SCHOOLS. 

The condition of the schools in 1834, when the first 
free-school law was enacted, was as follows: The dis- 
tricts were few in number, and the houses built of 
logs and poorly seated, only rude slabs, without any 
support for the back, to which all the other appli- 
ances seemed to correspond. The schools were very 
large, often numbering over a hundred. The disci- 
pline was then enforced by a free use of the birch, 
for such a thing as moral suasion was not tolerated at 
that time, but it gradually and slowly made its ap- 
pearance, and unless the master treated the scholars 
when the holidays arrived he was of little value in 
the estimation of the pupils. Female teachers were 
not employed previous to 1834, and, in fact, the idea 
of a " girl" teaching school was wonderful to think 
about. The teachers did not have any order or sys- 
tem of recitation. In spelling many of the scholars 
seemed to be much interested, and many became fair 
spellers. The attendance was quite irregular, as many 
had a great distance to go. Among the teachers who 
were the most prominent were Samuel Owens, Lu- 
ther Bills, George Crawford, Robert Jeffrey, Samuel 
McConnell, and Wilson Sproull. If any one desired 
to teach, he would first apply to a member of the 
committee, and if he looked fit to teach he was then 
sent to some very learned man to be examined, who 
after a few scattered questions had been asked on the 
different branches taught was pronounced duly quali- 
fied, and immediately entered upon his duties. The 
wages ranged from ten to twenty dollars per month. 
Among the leading men in education outside of those 
employed as teachers were James Fitzgerald, George 
Bovard, John Artman, and others. 

These men labored hard to advance the cause of 
education, yet there were not a few who worked hard 
in the opposite direction. From 1845 to 1860 the 
following persons were among the most prominent 
teachers: D. McKee, W. R. Trout, James Hawk, 
and others. The mode of teaching advanced slowly 
but' surely ; such a thing as teachers' institutes was 
scarcely dreamed of, but after a great deal of reason- 
ing on the part of the best teacbers the directors 
finally allowed the school-house for that purpose. In 
1844 a debating society was started in what was then 
known as Crawford's school-house, and considerable 
interest was manifested by teachers and citizens. 
About 1861 an academy or select school was started 
near where Lober's school-house now stands. The 
professors were A. S Thorn and D. McKee, who 



flourished finely for some time and accomplished 
much good. The text-books in the early days in this 
township were the Bible and Testament, spelling- 
book, and Western Calculator. The schools at pres- 
ent are in a fair condition, with a live and progressive 
set of teachers and directors. 

PINB RUN PRB8BYTERIAN CHURCH 

was organized by Revs. David Kirkpatrick and C. B. 
Bristol, with fifty-five members and four elders. It 
was reported to Presbytery April 18, 1847, without 
stating the date when it was done. For some months 
it was statedly supplied by Rev. Andrew McElwain, 
when, greatly to the regret of this people, he was sent 
to missionate on the Allegheny Mountains. After 
this it was occasionally supplied until the last Tues- 
day of January, 1851, when Rev. T. S. Leason was 
installed its first pastor for half-time. Revs. L. M. 
Groves preached, S. M. McClung charged the pastor, 
and C. B. Bristol the people. His pastorate was very 
successful. He was released Jan. 10, 1855. During 
a vacancy of two years it depended on occasional 
supplies. Aug. 25, 1857, Rev. Robert McMillan, 
grandson of Rev. Dr. McMillan, patriarch of Presby- 
terianism in Western Pennsylvania, being ordained 
at Warren, was for half-time installed over Pine Run. 
Revs. John Starke preached from 2 Thess. iii. 1, 8. 
M. McClung made the ordaining prayer, T. S. Leason 
charged the pastor, and W. W. Woodend the people. 
The labors of this humble, faithful, godly man, both 
publicly and from house to house, were so highly 
prized that for a year after he was disabled from pul- 
pit services they would not allow his resignation. 
They only consented when all hope of his recovery 
was lost, and he was released April 18, 1864. Dec 
28, 1864, Rev. John Orr, also ordained at Warren, 
was installed for half-time over Pine Run. Revs. T. 
D. Ewing preached from Mark xv. 16, J. M. Jones 
presided, proposed the constitutional questions, and 
made the ordaining prayer, F. Orr charged the pastor, 
and Dr. Donaldson the people. To a very worthy 
pastor he was a not less worthy successor. In his 
pastorate an emergency arose such as often occasions 
serious divisions in congregations, the erection of a 
new church edifice, together with change of locality. 
Several circumstances connected with this case seemed 
strongly to portend a rupture there. But the cautious 
management of the pastor among a people by whom 
he was beloved obviated the threatened difficulty and 
kept the church united. But very soon after they got 
possession of their comfortable church a distressing 
neuralgic affection of the head and eyes constrained 
him to resign the charge, April 4, 1872. In all these 
pastoral relations it was connected with churches on 
the other side of the Kiskiminetas River, first with 
Leechburg, and in the other two with Warren, called 
Apollo in 1868. At the close of the last pastorate by 
locality it came under care of Blairsville Presbytery. 
In 1873 it was statedly supplied in the last three 
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months by Rev. J. Molton Jones, to which time, with 
many occasional supplies, two stated supplies, and 
three pastors, it had sent forth no minister. 

ALLEGHENY UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
is situated about one-fourth mile from Kiskiminetas 
and Allegheny Junction. Services were held May 
28, 1878, in School-house No. 8, and the next day, at 
session of Presbytery there convened, members of the 
Puckety, Lcechburg, and Freeport Churches were 
organized into the Allegheny congregation. The 
elders are William M. McDougal, A. W. Watt, John 
T. Watt, James Jones, Robert Dimmitt, and Jacob 
P. Vantine. The edifice was completed and occupied 
Oct 17, 1875, under the auspices of its present pastor, 
Rev. M. M. Patterson. 

BROOKLAND REFORM ASSOCIATE CHURCH. 
This congregation was organized in 1882. Its first 
edifice was a log structure, and was in 1856 replaced 
by the present brick building. Its pastors have been : 
1882 to 1848, Rev. Hugh Walkinshaw ; 1848 to 1860, 
Rev. Oliver Wylie, whose successor was the present 
pastor, Rev. Robert Reid. 

THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
is located just east of Leechburg Station. 

RAILROAD 8TATI0NS, POST-OFFICES, Etc. 
The railroad stations are Soda- Works, McKean, 
Carver's Ferry, West Penn Junction (formerly 
Kiskiminetas and Allegheny Junction), and Leech- 
burg, on the Allegheny Valley Railroad; Bagdad, 
Grinder, and Townsend, on West Penn Railroad. 
The post-offices are Lucesco, McLaughlin's Store, and 
Shearer's Cross-Roads. 

BMPLOYMENTS. 
The two coal-mines at Leechburg, operated by a 
company, of which David B. Ashbaugh is part owner 
and sole lessee and superintendent, and the one at 
Bagdad, owned by Hicks & Schwalm, are the only 
ones in the township. The former employ two hun- 
dred men, and produce annually one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons of coal. 

THE LUCESCO OIL REFINERY 
was first an oil-manufacturing establishment making 
can n el coal oil, and was started in 1858 by Dr. Alter 
and others of Freeport. It employed a hundred and 
fifty men, and built thirty houses near its works, a 
few hundred yards south of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Junction. It was operated a few 
years, when the discovery of petroleum oil at Oil 
City by Dr. Drake caused its abandonment, as it 
could not compete with the newly-discovered pe- 
troleum. 
A few rods southeast of the old oil refinery is 

ARCHIBALD DODDS' STORE, 
established by him in 1865. He is the son of Joseph 
Dodds, whose father, Archibald Dodds, an emigrant 



from County Monaghan, Ireland, settled some forty 
rods from the store here in 1825. The latter was a 
substantial citizen, and left a numerous offspring. 
Near Mr. Dodds' store reside the Reeds and Garvers, 
descendants of old pioneer families. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



JOHN H. TOWNSEND. 

Isaac Townsend was born in Chester County, where 
his English ancestors, of the Friends' Society, had 
settled in the first part of the eighteenth century. 
About the year 1800 he removed to Kiskiminetas 
township, in Armstrong County, where he had pur- 
chased a farm on the Kiskiminetas River. Here 
with his sons he was largely engaged in the manu- 
facture of salt, and shortly after he became thus 
engaged the river from Dam No. 3 to Apollo was 
lined with these works, where now is but the one 
owned by Mr. Gammill. He used to ship the salt by 
boats to Pittsburgh, and pack it by horses over the 
mountains to the East, and afterwards his sons wag- 
oned it to the Eastern cities. He married Mary King. 
Their children were John, Isaac, Henry, Robert, 
William, Joseph, Polly (married first to Simon Tur- 
ney, and afterwards to Charles Gantz), and Susan 
(married to Daniel Ulam). Two other daughters 
died young. His second child, Isaac, married Mary 
Hill, daughter of John Hill (intermarried with Miss 
Waltz). Her father, John Hill, was one of the ear- 
liest and most prominent settlers on the Kiskiminetas 
River, and on it, in Allegheny township, very early 
erected a flouring-mill at what is now Bagdad Station, 
which was swept away two years after, as was another, 
built by Shiloh Hill and John Schwalm on the same 
site, a year later. The Hill family was of Irish extrac- 
tion. The children of Isaac and Mary (Hill) Town- 
send were John Hill, Eden, Darius, Elizabeth (married 
to Samuel Owens), Levi, Delilah (married to David 
Burkit), Polly (married to James Moore), Rachel 
(married to John Moore), and Susan (married to 
William Kubns). 

Mr. Townsend's father died Aug. 7, 1866, aged 
seventy-seven ; his mother died June 9, 1846, aged 
fifty. Of his father's family, Darius and Levi went 
to California in the time of the gold fever. They 
carried letters from Mrs. John Geary to her son, John 
W. Geary, afterwards Governor of this State. Levi 
died on shipboard on their outward passage, and 
Darius, after a residence of three years in California, 
went to Mexico, where he died. Eden Townsend, of 
the same family, a millwright by trade, was accident- 
ally killed in a mill he was building at McKeesport. 

Of this family, John Henry, the eldest, was born 
May 30, 1819, in Armstrong County. He was raised 
on his father's farm, and first educated in the old-time 
subscription schools, but when a young man attended 
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those of the free-school system just then established. 
In 1882 his father removed to his present farm, located 
in the three-bottom tract of the " Horseshoe Bend" 
of the KiakimineUs. It was then all in woods save 
a small clearing with a log house on it The present 
frame mansion was erected about 1840. The place is 
a part of the original Johnston tract, very early pat- 
ented. He was married June 26, 1849, to Eliza, 
daughter of John Bur kit and Polly (Stout) Burkit, 
of Armstrong County. Their children are Newton 
E., Frank, Eden Augustus, Alice (married to William 
Adair), Barton Hill, Grant Burkit, and Florence. 
After his marriage Mr. Townsend removed to Apollo, 
and with his brother Eden erected a flooring-mill, in 
which he was engaged until 1854, when he came to 
the farm where he now resides. 

In politics he is a pronounced Democrat, and active 
in the counsels of his party, of which he is a leading 
exponent in the county. Ever largely identified with 
the cause of education, he was for twelve years one 
of the township school directors, and greatly contrib- 
uted to the efficiency of the schools in his jurisdiction 
by elevating the system and in the erection of new 
and commodious school-houses. In 1878 he was 
elected a county commissioner, and served for three 
years, with great acceptance to the people. During 
this period his colleagues were Henry Keely and 
William Taylor, while the clerk of the board was 
Darwin Musick. During his administration the 
large and elegant " County Home" was erected,— an 
enduring monument to the honor and judgment of 
the board,— and many other valuable public improve- 
ments made. 

On. the building of the Western Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in which he warmly enlisted, he gave to 
the railroad company the right of way through his 
lands, and also two lots, for the foreman's house and 
water-plug. The company on his ground built a 
station and named it, in his honor, " Townsend." 

He is a member, with his family, of the Apollo 
Lutheran Church, to which he is a liberal contrib- 
utor. His elegant seat, embracing some three hun- 
dred acres, is beautifully located three miles above 
Leechburg, on the banks of the Kiskiminetas, in a 
section rich in historic incidents and near the site of an 
old Indian town. He has lived to see this magnificent 
valley rescued from a wilderness and dotted over with 
fine farms and substantial houses. When a boy he 
helped to boat salt and grain in boat-sections to Hoi- 
lidaysburg, but since then have passed away the old 
Portage Railroad and Pennsylvania Canal, and right 
by his door are daily seen passing by the fleet trains 
on a branch of the great railroad of the State, — its 
proud boast, — the " Pennsylvania." 



DAVID 0. A8HBAUGH. 
Alexander Ashbaugh was born in Baltimore County, 
Md., and was descended from a family of German ex- 
traction that in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century settled in that region. He married Mary 
Vantine, of an old and prominent pioneer family, 
from which union were born the following children : 
Andrew, Thomas, Alexander, James, William, David 
B., and Edessima, married to Peter Grinder. David 
B. Ashbaugh, his youngest son, was born Aug. 6, 
1832, in Allegheny township, where his parents had 
settled several years previous. He has been twice 
married, — first to Elizabeth Grinder, who bore him 
two children, Albert W. and Mary Isabella, and 
second to Perm ilia Anderson, by whom the five fol- 
lowing children were born: Antes S., Robert N., 
James McCreighton, Bertie, and Custer, and also 
James, deceased. Mr. Ashbaugh was many years in 
the coal business on the Monongahela River, which 
he mastered in all its phases and shapes. Afterwards 
he was largely engaged in the construction of the 
Western Pennsylvania Railroad, four miles of which 
he graded and built He then opened a coal-mine 
east of the Lynchburg tunnel to coal the railroad 
locomotives, and on the completion of the railroad 
began the shipping of coal. Soon after he opened 
the coal-mine west of the first one, and in the sum- 
mer of 1882 opened one west of Leechburg Station. 
These last two mines are operated by a strong com- 
pany, of which he is part owner, and the superin- 
tendent and lessee. These mines employ over two 
hundred hands, and produce annually some one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons of coal. This is shipped 
largely to the East, especially to the -New Jersey Divi- 
sion, besides which his company coal all the engines 
on the Western Pennsylvania Railroad, and supply 
the Allegheny County work-house. The coal is of 
the noted Freeport vein, so well known in the com- 
mercial markets. Mr. Ashbaugh's residence is just 
at the east end of the Leechburg tunnel, where is 
the Kiskiminetas River. He has a beautiful aeat 
of thirteen acres, finely, located, and embracing a 
very large variety of the choicest fruit He is a 
member of the Leechburg Lodge, No. 651, 1. O. O. F. 
In politics he is a stanch Republican, and but few 
of his party in the northern part of the county are as 
active as he in maintaining its organization and in 
political campaigns. He has been sixteen years in 
charge of these coal-works, known now as the 
" Leechburg Colliery." In connection with H. H. 
Ray, he has a large store at Leechburg Station, which 
does a very extensive business. His company's coal 
lands embrace some eight hundred and twenty-eight 
acres of splendid coal-fields, all centring around or 
near the tunnel, which is fifteen hundred and sixty 
feet in length, and around which the river flows three 
miles. He is one of the most experienced coal men 
of the county, and stands high in the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, and in the business world. 
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EAST HUNTINGDON TOWNSHIP. 



ORGANIZATION.— BOUNDS. 

East Huntingdon Township wm organized by 
a subdivision of the original Huntingdon township, 
being taken from South Huntingdon in 1798. 1 It is 
bounded north by Hempfield,* east by Mount Pleas- 
ant, south by a part of Fayette County, and west by 
South Huntingdon. The township has a varied sur- 
face, and one continuous substratum of bituminous 
coal. 

EARLY SETTLEMENT. 

The first settlers in the township were Scotch-Irish 
from the eastern and northern counties of the State, 
among whom were John Vance, for many years a 
magistrate, William and Frank Vance, the Fosters, 
Bam, Cochrans, McClains, and McCormicks. 

From 1790 to 1800 a heavy immigration of Ger- 
mans and Mennonites, the latter including some of 
Swiss birth, came, and these thrifty men fresh from 
the eastern part of the. State, and all possessed of 
considerable means for those days, bought nearly all 
the lands occupied by the Scotch-Irish, and entered 
other tracts not then taken up. This last class were 
most settled between Stonersville and the Fayette 
County line. The Mennonites purchased about 
twenty-five thousand acres in this and other town- 
ships, their principal settlement being in and about 
Stonersville. They were from Chester, Bucks, Lan- 
caster, Bedford, and Northumberland Counties. 
Among their leading men who located in East 
Huntingdon were Henry Overholt, Bev. David 
Funk, the Stauffers, Weltys, Peter Dillinger, 
Strohms, Ruths, Shapes, Fulkerths, Sherricks, 
Loucks, the Mumaws, Christian Stoner, the Tin- 
mans, Fretts, and Foxes. The German Lutheran 
and Reformed settlers mostly located in the north- 
west part of the township. Among them were 
Mark Leighty, Henry Lowe, Henry Null, Joseph 

1 IflbtU wtr» Mad* to mr\j m 1794 towardi the Miction of this town- 
ship, at sboim by thn reoonk of the Deoenber ■rerio n of that year, Tia. : 
* Upon the petition of a number of the Inhabitants of Sooth Huntinff- 
don township, setting forth that they labor under great difflcnlty on 
the account of their township being so large, and praying a dlrision, 
etc** (Seed and continued under adTisament.) 

* By act of Assembly of March 14, 1845, It was directed that that por- 
tion of the township of Hempfield, In the county of Westmoreland, 
which lies south of Big Bewlckley Creek should be attached to and 
should thereafter constitute a part of the township of East Huntingdon, 
In that oounty, and that the said creek should thereafter be the dlrision 
Tins between those two townships. It was provided In this act that the 
election district of New Stanton should remain as If the act had not 



Suter, Nicholas Swope (for many years a justice of 
the peace), the Aultmans, Klines, Harbaughs, Ruffs, 
Snyders, and Hunkers. 

The Stauffer family is one of the oldest in the town- 
ship, and from it was given the name of " Stauffer's 
Bun," a stream rising above Stoneraville and run- 
ning south, emptying into Jacobs Creek at Scottdale. 
Abraham Stauffer came from Bucks County, and 
first settled near Scottdale, on the Fayette County 
side. His wife was a Miss Nisley, of Lebanon 
County (then Lancaster). Their son Abraham mar- 
ried Elizabeth Myers. The former died July 9, 1851, 
and the latter Nov. 11, 1878, aged ninety-five years, 
eleven months, and six days. They had three sons 
and three daughters, the latter being Mrs. Martin 
Loucks, Mary, married to Jacob Tinsman, and Eliza- 
beth, married to Jacob Harkless. Among the earliest 
settlers near Scottdale were the Sterretts, a very in- « 
fluential family, a descendant of whom, John Sterrett, 
a prominent farmer, resides on his elegant farm a 
mile southwest of Scottdale. His grandfather was a 
cousin of Daniel Boone, and when, the latter was re- 
moving to North Carolina (from which he was the . 
first white man to penetrate into Kentucky) h* 
passed through this region, and passed several days 
visiting his kinsmen, the Sterretts, at their new cabin 
home here. 

EARLY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
The early school-houses of East Huntingdon town* 
ship were similar to those of other localities in the 
county, being built of rude logs, and having other 
appliances to correspond. One of the earliest houses 
known was built on the farm now owned by Joshua 
Grant, another was located on the farm now owned by 
Jacob Leighty. It was built in 1802, and taught by 
a German named Leighty, who always opened his 
school with singing and prayer, a practice which has 
been continued in some localities of this township up 
to the present time. Some of the early teachers were 
John Selby, Peter Showalter, A. St. Clair, John 
Baughtencarges, and others. Early action was taken 
in this township in regard to the acceptance of the 
free-school system. At an election held at the house 
of Peter Pool, Sept. 19, 1834, the following persons 
were elected school directors, viz.: Jacob Tinsman 
and Jacob Overholt, to serve until the next election 
in March ; Solomon Luter and Peter Pool, for two 
years; Gasper Tarr and Henry Fretts, to serve for 
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three years. This same set of directors met at the 
house of Christian Fox, Oct. 6, 1834, and after organ- 
izing appointed Jacob Tinsman as delegate, to meet 
other delegates in Greensburg the first Tuesday in 
November following, to perform such duties as were 
enjoined upon them by law to establish a general sys- 
tem of education. Agreeably to the time appointed by 
the genera] delegates at Greensburg, an election was 
held at the house of Peter Pool, May 21, 1836, in order 
to take the vote of the citizens whether there should 
be a tax levied or not ; the result of said election was 
seventy-four voting no tax and two voting tax. How 
the schools were kept open from 1834 to 1837 we have 
been unable to learn. We find, however, that direc- 
tors were elected each year, viz. : Jacob Tinsman and 
Jacob Overholt, re-elected in 1835 ; John Stoner and 
A. Overholt, elected in 1836; and William McMaster 
and J. Fulkerth, in 1837. After this we find another 
election was ordered to take the voice of the citizens 
whether the schools should be continued or not. Said 
election was held at the house of Peter Pool, on the 
first Tuesday of May, 1837, fifty-six voting no school 
and thirty-four voting school. The law required that 
in order to defeat the system a majority of the citizens 
in the district must vote against it, and fifty-six not 
being that majority, the system was declared adopted. 
Soon after this the directors began to sub-district the 
township and erect houses. In a few years after this 
the system began to gain favor, and at present in edu- 
cational matters it is considered one of the foremost 
townships in the county. It has been extremely for- 
tunate in always having good directors, who ever 
aimed to employ first-class teachers, and herein lies 
the cause of success in East Huntingdon. Blackboards 
were brought prominently into use in 1853. District 
institutes were organized in 1857, and have continued 
to be a leading feature of its schools ever since. 
Among the prominent directors since 1840 were J. B. 
Sherrick, H. W. Stoner, S. Dillinger, H. S. Overholt, 
Maj. R. Warden, S. Warden, D. Snyder, and many 
other good names. Among the principal teachers 
have been J. B. R. Sherrick, D. McGinnis, John 
Sample, William Foster, John Harrold, etc. At a 
later date there have been as directors, J. S. Fretts, 
J. B. Stoner, J. S. Warden, John Sillaman, B. Hurst, 
H. R. Fox, and others ; and teachers, J. D. Cope, P. 
Loucks, J. Sillaman, J. Chamberlain, J. H. Bryan, 
W. H. Morrow, etc. 

LUTHERAN AND (ZION'S) REFORMED CHURCH 

(UNION). 

This congregation was formerly known by the name 
of " Schwabs," afterwards changed to Swopes. The 
name was taken from that of a family in the neigh- 
borhood. The name of the family was doubtless 
derived from the country in Germany from which 
they came, — Das Schwaben Land. The congregation 
is now called " Zion's." The church is located four 
miles southwest of Mount Pleasant, about two hun- 



dred yards to the right of Ragentown road, and 
nearly four miles northwest of Scottdale. It was or- 
ganized about 1789, but no records are accessible prior 
to 1822. A log church which stood in the graveyard 
on the right of the road was used for many years as 
a place of worship. A brick church was built on the 
opposite side of the road, on land donated by Jacob 
Leighty, about 1862. It is a neat, comfortable, and 
substantial edifice. In the summer of 1872 the in- 
side received a coat of paint, the chancel was com- 
pleted and carpeted, and other improvements added. 
It was organized by Rev. John William Weber, and 
afterwards served by Revs. William Weinel, H. E. F. 
Voight, L. H. Keafauver, F. K. Lev an, C. C. Russell, 
J. A. Peters, A. J. Heller, and D. B. Lady. Mr. 
Weinel took charge in 1817, and continued as pastor 
until 1825, the last year in which record of his com- 
munions are found. At the communion held July 
15, 1825, Rev. Nicholas P. Hacke, D.D., officiated, 
and at those of April 19 and Nov. 22, 1829, Rev. C. 
Zwidler officiated. These are the only communions 
held, or at least the only ones recorded, between 1824, 
when Rev. Weinel held his last, and 1835, when Rev. 
Voight held his first one. It is probable that there 
was no stated preaching between 1825 and 1885. Mr. 
Voight preached here until 1864. From 1858 to I860, 
Rev. L. H. Keafauver was English supply, holding a 
service in this language once every two months. In 
1860 Rev. C. C. Russell succeeded him, who was fol- 
lowed in 1861 by Rev. F. K. Levan, who continued 
in the office of English supply or assistant pastor 
until 1864, when, Father Voight being disabled, the 
congregation became part of the newly-formed Mount 
Pleasant charge, and was placed under the sole pas- 
toral care of Rev. J. A. Peters. Under the ministry 
of Rev. William Weinel, especially from 1822 to 1825, 
the congregation seems to have enjoyed a season of 
great prosperity. In 1822 twenty -three persons were 
confirmed. Two years afterwards there were twenty- 
five more. In 1835 forty-five communed atone time. 
During the interregnum from 1825 to 1885 the con- 
gregation became necessarily much scattered. At 
the communion held by Rev. C. Zwidler in 1829 
twenty-eight persons communed, including nine who 
were confirmed on the occasion. The communicants 
during Rev. H. E. F. Voight's ministry ranged from 
ten to thirty-two, when the congregation numbered 
from forty to fifty. English services were first intro- 
duced into the congregation by Rev. Kefauver in 
1858. The following year a class of fifteen were con- 
firmed, and the congregation took a new lease of life. 
In December, 1865, under the pastorate of Rev. 
Peters, eight were confirmed, and in May of same 
year forty-one communed. 

In May, 1871, Rev. Heller being pastor, three per- 
sons were confirmed and thirty-four communed. The 
number of confirmations under the pastorate of Rev. 
Lady up to 1877 were twenty, and the highest number 
present at one communion thirty-nine. The congre- 
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gmtion then numbered forty-eight confirmed and 
twenty-five unconfirmed members, with the following 
consistory: Elders, Peter Steinman, Jacob Leighty, 
8r. y M. J. Leighty ; Deacons, M. M. Leighty, Jacob 
Felgar, and George S. Lowe. Its flourishing Sunday- 
school numbers about one hundred teachers and 
scholars, of which for several years M. M. and J. R. 
Leighty were the superintendents. 

JACOBS CREEK METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
was organized with nineteen members in 1817, and its 
old log church erected the same year, and at that time 
was the only meeting-house of this denomination in 
all this region. Its present brick edifice was built 
during the late war, and is on the site of the old 
church, three-fourths of a mile southwest of Scott- 
dale. It has the same pastor as the latter. Its trus- 
tees are John Keiser, Daniel Fretz, John Kell, Jacob 
Hall, and J. D. Porter, Sunday-school superintendent. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (SCOTTDALE). 
The Presbyterian congregation was organized May 
18, 1874, with nineteen members, and 0. B. Robertson 
as elder. Previous to this time Presbyterian services 
were held in the school-house and Reformed Church. 
Rev. Dr. John McMillan, of Mount Pleasant, effected 
its organization, and preached statedly from Novem- 
ber, 1875, to the same month of 1876. Then was 
called Rev. J. H. Stevenson, late of Sewickley and 
Tjrrone Churches, who has been its only pastor from 
1876 to the present. He was born in Bellefontaine, 
Logan Co., Ohio ; graduated at the Ohio University, 
at Oxford, and the Western Theological Seminary, 
and has been nineteen years in the ministry. His 
grandmother, Sarah Marquis, was the first white 
woman baptized by a Presbyterian clergyman west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. He preached also at Ty- 
rone Church. The present elders are O. B. Robertson, 
John Robertson, and Dr. A. J. Rogers, and deacons, 
John Walter and John Robertson. The superintend- 
ent of Sunday -school is John Robertson. The church 
membership is one hundred and eight. The edifice 
is a brick structure, erected in 1876, and dedicated 
April 22, 1877. 

TRINITY REFORMED CHURCH (SCOTTDALE). 
This church was organized July 20, 1873, by Rev. 
L. B. Leasure, under a commission from the West- 
moreland Classis. The following were the officers 
and members of this organization : Elder, Dr. N. L. 
Kline; deacon, Daniel By ere; members, William A. 
Kifer, Sarah Kifer, Eliza Kline, Christiana Schwart- 
zendruber, Rebecca Evans, Hannah Evans, Rebecca 
Martz, Mr. Waugaman, Mrs. Waugaman. Rev. L. 
B. Leasure was the first pastor. The first trustees 
were elected Nov. 7, 1873, viz. : Dr. N. L. Kline and 
William A. Kifer. The corner-stone of the edifice 
was laid Nov. 9, 1873, by the pastor, with a sermon 
by Rev. J. M. Titzel. May 4, 1874, Zephaniah 
Blinker was elected a trustee, and one elder and two 



deacons were added to the consistory, increasing the 
number of officers to five'. At this date, as the records 
show, the name of the place was changed from Foun- 
tain Mills to Scottdale. • The new edifice was dedica- 
ted June 27, 1874, Rev. K P. Hacke, D.D., preaching 
in German in the morning, and Rev. G. B. Russell, 
D.D., in the evening. Soon after this Rev. Leasure's 
labors as pastor ceased. Aug. 2, 1874, the communion 
was administered by Rev. L. Cort, with twenty per- 
sons participating, showing an addition of nine new 
members. Another addition of nine members was 
made April 3, 1875, at the communion under Rev. L. 
Cort, acting as a supply. The next pastor was Rev. 
W. C. B. Shullenberger, elected June 28, 1875, who 
began his labors Aug. 8, 1875. Under his pastorate 
the constitution of the congregation was adopted and 
seventeen persons added to the membership, making 
in all forty-six. His successor, Rev. Samuel Z. Beam, 
took charge of the mission Nov. 1, 1876, and is the 
present pastor. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (SCOTTDALE). 

The congregation was organized in 1875, under the 
auspices of Rev. A. P. Leonard, of Jacobs Creek 
Church, three-fourths of a mile distant, southwest, of 
which it is the offspring. The pastors have been: 
1875-77, A. P. Leonard; 1877-79, B. T. Thomas; 
1879-82, D. N. Stafford. The latter was born in Tus- 
carawas County, Ohio, educated at Scio College, Har- 
rison County, in that State, and has been seven years 
in the ministry. Up to the building of the present 
church services were held in rented churches and 
tabernacles. Its edifice, an elegant brick, two-story 
structure, sixty-two by forty-two feet, was erected in 
1881. The first service was held therein November 
27th of that year, and it was dedicated on December 
18th following, when Rev. Samuel Wakefield, aged 
eighty-five years, preached the sermon. Its vestibule 
is eleven feet square and its tower one hundred and 
five feet high. Its architect was Peter S. Loucks. It 
is a station connected with Jacobs Creek Church. 
The trustees are Dr. A. W. Strickler, Thomas Ten- 
nant, James Jones, Peter Campbell, J. W. Wiley ; 
and Sunday-school superintendent, Clark Grazier. 
Its membership is one hundred. It is the second and 
the Presbyterian the first brick church erected in the 
borough. 

ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
OF SCOTTDALE. 

Before 1876 masses were said and services held in 
Mr. Kehoe's dwelling, attended by Rev. Father 
Wattere and other priests from Connellsville. In 
1876 the old Protestant Episcopal Church frame edi- 
fice was purchased from Maj. Knop, in which worship 
was had until December, 1881, when the new and 
commodious brick edifice was far enough completed 
to hold services in it. Father Thomas McAnew was 
pastor from 1876 to 1879, when he was succeeded by 
Rev. M. A. Lambing, the present learned and popular 
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pastor, under whose successful auspices the new 
church was erected, together with the frame residence 
adjoining. The parish extends from Morgan's to and 
including Mount Pleasant, and has over sixteen hun- 
dred souls. It is three times as large as when Father 
Lambing became the pastor. He also says mass every 
other Sunday at Bridgeport, near Mount Pleasant. 
Some four hundred Poles and Hungarians belong to 
his congregations. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST (SCOTTDALE). 

This congregation was organized in 1874, and its 
neat frame edifice erected the same year. Its pastors 
have been : 1874-76, W. A. Jackson ; 1876, Joseph 
Metzgar; 1877, David Speck; 1878, Martin O. Lane; 
1879-82, Isaiah Potter. He also preaches at Walnut, 
Fayette Co., Barren Run, at South Huntingdon town- 
ship, and at Mount Nebo Church, two miles north- 
west of Scottdale. The membership is fifty. The 
church officials are: Trustees, Albert Keister, Na- 
thaniel King, Joseph Herbert; Class-leader, David 
Metzgar; Assistant, Peter Sherrick; Steward, Na- 
thaniel King; and Sunday-school Superintendent, 
Jacob B. Sherrick. 

BAPTIST CHURCH (SCOTTDALE) 
was organized April 17, 1875, and May 9th following 
Rev. W. T. Hughes was called as pastor. It has now 
no pastor, its last incumbent, Rev. Collins, having 
left in 1880. Its edifice, a frame, was built after the 
town was laid out. 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN (SCOTTDALE) 
congregation was the first one organized in the town. 
It has never had a building, and at present has no 
pastor. 

THE MENNONITE CHURCH AND CEMETERY 
(STONERSVILLE). 

The first church building was a log structure, built 
in 1800, on the extreme lower corner of the grave- 
yard. In 1840 it was replaced by the present sub- 
stantial brick edifice. The first pastors were Revs. 
David Funk, Stauffer, and Welty, after whom were 
Henry Yetter, John Overholt, and Martin Loucks. 
For a good many years it has had no regular pastors, 
but has been supplied occasionally by ministers from 
a distance, perhaps as often as once a month. The 
membership is now quite small, as in the past two 
decades many have connected themselves with the 
Church of God and the United Brethren in Christ. 
The cemetery is • now controlled by the Mennonite 
Cemetery Association, organized a few years ago. 

THE CHURCH OF GOD (STONERSVILLE). 
The congregation of this church was organized in 
1841, in which year was erected in Bethany a frame 
church edifice, now used as a cooper's shop. Its first 
pastor was Rev. Joseph A. Dobson. In 1863 the 
congregation abandoned the old meeting-house in 
Bethany and erected a commodious brick church in 



Stonersville. Here its first pastor in the new edifice 
was Rev. Jacob A. Dobmer, and the present one is 
Rev. Robert L. Burns. The congregation is very 
large and flourishing, with an excellent Sunday- 
school. The first two pastors at the old meeting- 
house in Bethany were John and Thomas H. Hicker- 
nell. 

SCOTTDALE. 

The Southwest Pennsylvania Railroad was com- 
pleted as far as Scottdale in the spring of 1873, when 
the present site of the borough was farm lands. The 
town was laid out that year by Peter S. Loucks and 
his sister Catharine, on the south side of the Pitts- 
burgh road, and by Jacob S. Loucks on the north 
side a short time later. Peter S. Loucks subsequently 
made two additions, one on the west and the other 
on the northeast, and Jacob S. one. After the Loucks 
laid out the original town Everson, McCrum & Co. 
made an addition out of land bought of the Loucks 
brothers. The town was the outgrowth of the rail- 
road, and was very appropriately named in honor of * 
its then celebrated president, Col. Thomas A. Scott. 
The first store opened here was by Livingood & 
Miller, and the second by Parker & Smith. The first 
house built after that was by James Kehoe, on Pitts- 
burgh Street and still occupied by him. The next 
were Abe Bosier's and John Rites'. The first hotel 
was kept by Lewis Stimple, and the second by 
Henry Branthoover. The first resident physician 
was Dr. C. D. Fortney, the next Dr. A. Rogers, fol- 
lowed by Dr. B. R. Mitchell ; then came Dr. Robert 
McConaughy, who afterwards removed, and the last 
Dr. A. W. Strickler, who came from Fayette County 
in 1877. The only lawyer settled here is J. R. Smith, 
who came from Huntingdon County in 1881. The 
first magistrates were N. L. K. Kline and William 
G. Hays ; the latter resigning was succeeded by T. 
W. Ault, who with Joseph K. Eicher (succeeding 
Kline) are the present incumbents. The two oldest 
persons in town are Col. Brinker and Thomas Kehoe. 
In the fall of 1872, Peter S. Loucks had laid out 
fourteen lots, and his brother, Jacob S., ten, thinking 
these would answer, but in the following year such a 
demand arose for lots that they at once laid out the 
town regularly into a large number. Pittsburgh Street 
(road) was the division line between their two tracts. 
The first lots were sold in fall of 1872 (twenty-four), 
at one hundred and fifty dollars each, and were 
seventy-two by one hundred and fifty feet, since 
when several of them have sold at one thousand dol- 
lars. Subsequently a majority of the lots were one 
hundred and ten by thirty feet, and were sold at 
from one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred 
and fifty dollars each. About fifty acres of the land 
of the brothers Peter S. and Jacob S. Loucks and 
their sister Catherine went to make up the town. 
The " Fountain Mill" and distillery then stood where 
the furnace is, and was the property of W. A. Keifer. 
The houses of Peter S. Louoks, Jacob S. Loucks, and 
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David F. Stoner (the latter built 1872-78) are in the 
limits of the borough, and were built before the town 
waft laid out, but are not on the lots but are farm 
lands. P. C. Hockenbury, who has been a resident 
of this region since 1824, was the first saddler and 
harness-maker. When the old Fountain Mill was re- 
moved for the furnace it was the fourth mill. The 
first one, a log structure, was built about 1800 by a 
Mr. Hoke, and in 1822 the second one, a frame build- 
ing, was owned and operated by John W. Stanfler. 

BOROUGH INCORPORATION AND OFFICERS. 
The borough of Bcottdale was incorporated by the 
Court of Common Pleas in the winter of 1874. 1 The 
first officers since 1874 have been : 

m4^Borg«^lot^»b^»;Ooo^l,P.S.Loiwlu t T.W.Ai»Jt,J»m« 
L. KliBfMMalth, B. 0. Prioo, Jmm* Morgan; Boorotary, T. W. 
Anlt; T t t w, P. S. Looekt ; Stroot OoamtarioMr, 0. B. Bobort- 
•oa; Ammmt, P. a Hookonbvi?; HI** OonoUbU, A. 0. H. 



1875.— Barg**, P. a Hookontaiy; Council, J. D. HIU, Jotoph K. 

Eicher, B. H. Eroraoo, WUll*m Dick, Potor OuupUll ; CoootabU, 

B. C. Mfller; Sotrtteiy, T. W. Anlt 
lt7fc— BargeM, P. a Hookentary; Council, Joists L. Dick, Potor 

Campbell, O. B. Gray, B, H. Erereon, Morgan Keddle; Obnatable, 

Beaton Lynch ; Seoretafy, T. W. Anlt. 
1177/— Borgtat, P. 0. Hoekonbnry; Council, Morgan Keddle, David 

Dick, T. a Kenney, John M. Smith, George H. Erereon ; Conetablc, 

8. J. Lint; Secretary, T. W. Anlt. 
187*.— Burgee* P. a Hockenbury ; Council, John Boberteon, John 

Walter; Morgan Keddle, J. D. Bill, T. C. Kenney ; Conetable, a H. 

a Cope; Secretary, T. W. Anlt 
1879/— Burgee*, John Boberteon; Ooanoll, H. a Hubfae, J. D. Hill, T.O. 

Knnnoy, William Wok, Dr. A.W. Strlokler; Conetablc, Samuel 

Bfehop, J. K. Etcher. 
ISSX-Burgem, H. B. Orr; Council, Nathaniel Milei, J. B. Taylor, 

Joan* McOaUongh, H. L. K. Kline, W. A. Lookard ; Conetable, A. 

B. flnloy; Secretary, T. W. Anlt, J. B. Taylor. 
lSU,— Burgem, P. 0. Hockenbury; Oonncll, Nathaniel Mllce, P. 8. 

Louche, John Klingenemlth, John Boberteon, E. H. Bald ; Con- 

■table, J. B. Torrance; Secretary, T. W. Anlt 
1882.— Bargee* Joeeph K. Etcher ; Oonndl, B. H. Bold, B. A. Humph- 

rice, William Kelly, J. D. HIU, J. W. 



BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 

Before 1878 the schools were held in a small frame 
school building of one room, located on the site of 
the present two-story brick edifice, built in 1878. The 
first one was the property of the township, and was 
taken into the limits of the borough. The school 
board in January, 1882, consists of George H. Ever- 
son, president ; Dr. A. W. Strickler, secretary ; Jacob 
S. Loucks, treasurer ; James Smith, Dr. B. R. Mitch- 
ell, and John Lott The teachers are : 

Boom No. 1, £. P. Weddle, principal, succeeding 

lAt the February eteelon, 1874, the petition of certain dtisene of 
Beet Huntingdon township wee preeented to the court, praying for the 
organisation of a borough In the riclnlty of that portion of the town- 
■hip known ae Fountain Mile. By the affldarit of Robert Footer and 
J. P. Herrlngton It wee eet forth that at the time the petition wee 
taken around among the Inhabitants of the proposed borough of 8oott- 
dale It was signed by a majority of the freeholders residing within the 
limits proposed. By order of court of Feb. 6, 1874, the prayer of the 
petitioners was granted and the borough was incorporated. The third 
Tuesday In February, 1874, was Axed as tbe time of holding the Srat 
election, which was to be held at the school-house therein, with Waller 
F. Brawn as judge, and Robert Foster and John Loucks as inspectota. 
The borough was also declared to be a separate school district. 



£. H. Bair, resigned from sickness. No. 2, John Wed- 
dle; No. 3, H. E. Francis; No. 4, A. T. Fleming. 
The number of pupils is oyer two hundred, and the 
annual cost of running the schools is $1660. 

ORDERS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 
SCOTTDALE LODGE, No. 885, L 0. 0. F n 

was chartered Sept 2, 1874, with the following officers 
and charter members : N. G., J. M. Kelly ; V. G., A. 
H. Brown; Sec, H. J. Shirey; Asst Sec, J. W. 
Whitey ; Treas., J. S. Klingensmith. The following 
are the Past Grands who are yet members: J. S. 
Klingensmith, £. A. Humphreys, Samuel Talham- 
mer, C. W. Mytinger, Hugh Wilson, J. S. Albright, 
David Christ, J. W. Ruth. The officers for 1882 are : 
N. G., John A. Husher; V. G., H. D. Leach; Sec, 
John S. Albright; Asst Sec, Milton Peddicord; 
Treas., J. S. Klingensmith ; Trustees, J. S. Albright, 
C. W. Mytinger, George Gettamy. The lodge has a 
membership of sixty-three, and meets every Tuesday 
night 

FOUNTAIN LODGE, No. 443, K. OF P., 

was chartered May 15, 18 — , with the following char- 
ter members: J. V. Branthoover, David Jones, J. 
Prytherch, G> W. Mytinger, J. Caldwell, M. Jones, 
W. T. Brown, Charles Maguire, John Caldwell, Jo- 
seph McCullough. The officers for 1882 are : C. C, 
J. B. Klingensmith ; V. C, H. D. Leach ; Prel., Mil- 
ton Peddicord ; M. A., Desmoine Bewlby ; K. of B. 
and S., C. W. Mytinger; M. of F., L. Llewellyn ; M. 
of £., John Rutherford ; Trustees, Nathan Smith, J. 
B. Klingensmith, H. D. Leach. It meets every Fri- 
day evening, and has forty-seven members. 

800TTDALE CIRCLE, No. 121, BBOTHEBHOOD OF THE UNION, 

was chartered Aug. 16, 1876, with the following char- 
ter members : W. C. Kinney, Isaac Barnum, William 
Barnum, Franklin Chain, Joseph Reagan, Isaac Rob- 
inson, William Gorman, Daniel Kline, Robert L. 
Kline, James Kline, George W. Bowers, William S. 
Lynch. 

800TTDALB LODGE, No. 1088, I. 0. O. T n 

was chartered April 8, 1878. Its first officers and 
charter members were : W. C. T., John F. Kaine ; 
W. V. T., Lhurfe Prytherch ; W. C. H. A. P., R. Mc- 
Conaughy; W. S. E. C, L. N. Eicher; W. A. &, 
Molly Prytherch; W. F. S., Annie E. Eicher; W. 
T. R. E. A., S. K, Hockenbury ; W. M., John Might ; 
W. D. M., Delia Browning ; W. I. G., Jennie Crock- 
ett ; W. O. G., David Jones, Jr. ; W. R. H. S., Lyde 
Jones; W. I. H. G., Maggie White; P. W. C. T., 
George Barkel. Members, T. B. Ivan, H. Lenta, B. 
F. Hubbs, David Jones. 

COL. ELLBWOBTH POST, No. 208, GBAND ABMT OF THE BE- 
PUBLIC. 

This post was chartered May 26, 1881, with the fol- 
lowing charter members: 8. L. Steinsman, John W. 
Thomas, J. 8. Klingensmith, J. K. Eicher, Samuel 
Ferguson, John Connely, S. D. Altman, Nathan 
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Smith, Benjamin Newcomer, George Lemon, John S. 
Booker, David Bare, J. G. Anderson, Henry C. Ee- 
tep, John T. Moffett, George Segor, A. B. Findley, 
Joseph Cox, John Might. 

800TTDALE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
was organized April 24, 1876, with the following offi- 
cers: 

PrMidtnt, W. T. Brown ; ftsoreUry, T. W. Ault ; Tmwarar, P. 8. Loacki ; 
Directors, Dr. A. J. Bogtra, G. H. Ironon, J. W. Bob*, 0. B. Rob- 
•rteon, T. W. McCum, 8. J. Zearley, G. B. Graji I- *• Kelly. 

1877/— PrMldrat, W. T. Brown ; Boontary, T. W. A alt; Trcuorvr, P. S. 
Loacki ; Diraeton, T. W. McCnno, J. W. Bob*, 8. J. Zenrloy, David 
F. Btontr, Dr. A. J. Bogira, G. H. Kveraon, P. 0. Hockenburg 

1878^— Prwldrat, W. T. Brown ; Secretary, T. W. Anlt; TrcMoror, P. 8. 
Loaeka; Directory J. 8. Kllnfensmith, Dr. A. J. Bogtn, Maj. J. M. 
Knap, M. & Loockft, 8. B. BIchcr, P. C. Hoekratmry, John WalUr, 
DarMF.StoMr. 

1878.— Prtridrat, P. 8. Loacki; Secretary, T. W. Ault; Trenmrer, D. F. 
Stoner ; Directors, John KUngenemith, 8. R. Btehar, L. N. SJtley, W. 
T. Brown, John Bobertnon, W. K. Herbert, Jecob R. Loacki. 

18Sa— President, P. 8. Loacke; Secretary, T. W. Ault; Treasurer, John 
8. Parker; Directors, John Bobertson, John Rutherford, W. K. Her- 
bert, 8. D. Anltaian, John Walter, Darid Dick, John Kllngensmlth, 
8. R, Hotter. 

lSSL—President, P. 8. Louche; Secretary, T. W. Ault; Treasurer, John 
P. Kllnfsnsmith ; Directors, John Bobertson, 8. B. Blcher, T. W. 
Anlt, W. K. Herbert, David Dick, Dr. A. J. Bofere, J. A. Barnhart, 
John Walterf John Butherford. 

THE LECTURE ASSOCIATION. 

Officers for 1882 are : President, J. R. Stauffer ; 

Secretary and Treasurer, £. A. McConn ; Committee, 

£. H. Reid, George H. Everson, George H. Fulton, 

£.0. Humphries, J. D. Hill, Nathaniel Miles, T. F. 

Cummings. 

THE POST-OFFICE 

was established in 1873, and H. C. Hubbs appointed 
postmaster. The first year the proceeds of the office 
netted him forty-five dollars. Before that time the 
office was " Fountain Mills," on the Fayette County 
side of Jacobs Creek. Mr. Hubbs first kept it in the 
" Company Store" building, and afterwards removed 
it to the Livengood building on the corner, where it 
remained until 1880, when it was changed to its pres- 
ent location. In 1881 he was succeeded by the pres- 
ent popular incumbent, J. C. Farrar, who removed to 
this town five years ago from Cumberland, Md. In 
December, 1881, it was made a Presidential office, 
with salary at fourteen hundred dollars per year, to 
take effect April 1, 1882. 

ADAMS EXPRESS OFFICE 
was established in 1873, with H. C. Hubbs as agent, 
who has held this position to the present time. 

STATION AGENT. 
The first depot or station was built in 1880, and 
opened in January following, with H. C. Hubbs as 
station- and ticket-agent. Previous to this there was 
nothing but a platform to accommodate people, who 
were obliged to stand exposed to the inclement 
weather, and that, too, in a town named in honor of 
Col. Thomas A. Scott, so long the noted president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 



VARIOUS BU8INBS8 AND MANUFACTURING IN- 
.TERB8T6. 

The extensive planing-mill and lumber manufac- 
tory of Ruth & Stoner was established in 1873 by 
Peter S. and Jacob S. Loucks. They operated it on 
a large scale until January, 1882, when Messrs. Ruth 
& Stoner leased it It employs some fifteen hands in 
manufacturing doors, sash, joists, etc., used by them 
in building houses. The Loucks brothers in their 
nine years' business erected many of the buildings in 
the town. 

The Loucks brothers, Peter S. and Jacob S., have 
a large warehouse, in which tbey store grain, seeds, 
wool, etc., in the buying and selling of which they 
are extensively engaged. 

In 1878, Zearley & Pool erected a planing-mill and 
lumber establishment, which £. H. Reid purchased 
and operated after them. It is now conducted by 
John H. Seivers, lessee of the property of Mr. Reid, 
and is situated on Broadway, one square from Pitts- 
burgh Street. It employs some twenty hands, and 
procures its lumber from the West and Northern 
Pennsylvania. Since its erection, four years ago, it 
has built many buildings in the place. The largest 
store here is that of £. H. Reid, formerly owned by 
the Furnace Company, of whom Mr. Reid purchased 
some years since. He is an old merchant, having 
been in business nearly fifteen years at Broad Ford. 
Another large dry-goods store, etc, is that of J. S. 
Parker, successors of Parker & Smith, who started tile 
second store in the place. There are two large hotels, 
and every kind of industry is well represented. There 
are no licensed places for the sale of spirituous or malt 
liquors in less quantities than the gallon or keg. 

The private banking-house of J. S. Stauffer and P. 
S. Loucks, doing business as the Scottdale Bank, has 
just (1882) been established in the borough. It pro- 
poses doing a general banking business, receiving de- 
posits and making discounts. John M, Stauffer is 
cashier. The bank is located in Loucks' Block, a 
new building, on Pittsburgh Street 

STONERSVILLE. 
This town, a station on the South Penn Railroad, is 
on parts of the old tracts of land owned by Matthias 
Camp and Henry Fox. In 1800, when there was no 
building on the site of the present town, the Mennon- 
ite Church congregation purchased of Mr. Camp an 
acre and a half of ground, on which the same year 
they erected a log meeting-house, a school-house, and 
laid out a graveyard. This was the first start of the 
place. Shortly afterwards Christian Stoner erected a 
saw-mill, carding-machine, and fulling-mill on land 
purchased of Joseph Fulkerth. He also put up a 
cabinet-maker's shop and made coffins, being the first 
undertaker in the township. Next was the erection 
of a log house on the old State road, on the Fulkerth 
land, east of the railroad, which was built along here 
in 1872. The opening of the railroad was the be- 
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ginning of the place, which before was hardly a 
hamlet. That year Hurst, Stoner & Co., composed of 
Braden Hurst, B. B. Stoner, Mr. Shaw, and W. B. 
Neal, established their coke-works, now having seventy 
ovens. They laid oat thirty lots along the State road. 
Their firm is the same now, but the partners are 
Braden Hurst, with Messrs. Rafferty and McClure. 
The next year 8. Warden & Co. opened their coke- 
works and built twenty company buildings for their 
workmen. This company (three- fourths of whose 
stock is now owned by the Southwest Coal Com- 
pany) have at present seventy-two ovens. The first 
physician here was the present practitioner, Dr. J. £. 
Rigg, who located in 1875. The State road, from 
Mount Pleasant to Smith's Ferry, passed by its site, 
and on it a mile west of Stonersville a Mr. Keggy 
kept tavern several years before 1800, when Rev. 
David Funk purchased the place. The post-office 
was established June 1, 1877, and Braden Hurst ap- 
pointed postmaster, who still holds the office. The 
present stores are kept by J. J. Hurst & Co. and Wil- 
liam A. Byers, and the grocery by E. H. Trout. 

THE SCHOOLS. 
The first school-house was a little rude log hut. It 
was torn down, and the second one erected, a small 
brick structure, in 1836. In this house the first 
teacher was a Mr. Lutis, an educated sea-captain 
from Germany. It being too small a new one was 
built (brick) in 1850, which was replaced in 1876 
by the fourth and present one, a fine two-story 
building, with two rooms. The four school -houses 
were on four different lots, two located north of the 
State road and two south. The present teachers are 
W. E. and E. Loucks, both experienced educators 
and sons of the late Rev. Peter Loucks. 

SHOUP'S MILL, 
an extensive steam flouring-mill, a frame building, 
three stories in height, is the first grist-mill erected 
here, and was built in 1881 by its proprietors, P. L. 
and J. B. Shoup, descendants of an old family, early 
settled in the township. 

REAGANTOWN 
is a hamlet in the western part of the township, whose 
vicinity was early settled by the Suters, Smiths, Sny- 
ders, Lowes, McCurdys, Henkstellers, Reagans (from 
whom it took its name), Fosters. Here was the " Har- 
mony" Presbyterian Church, erected in 1849, and the 
place of attendance on church worship by that denom- 
ination for miles around until 1879, when the congre- 
gation was absorbed into the Scottdale Church. Two 
miles south of it is the Wesleyan Chapel, near which 
the old families of Hixons, Espeys, Felgars, Stein- 
mans, Houghs, Foxes, Kellys, Durstines, Hutchin- 
sons, and Fretts reside. 

HUNKER STATION 
is on the railroad just below the Hempfield township 
line, and is quite a shipping point. 



" McKean's Old Stand?' is in the northwest part of 
the township, in a neighborhood early settled by the 
Nulls, Ruffs, Lowes, Bryans, Reagers, and Kellys. 

THE SOUTHWEST PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
traverses the entire length of the township, and has 
been the means of adding largely to its wealth and 
population, and has stations at every necessary point 
to accommodate the rich mineral and agricultural 
productions produced in its limits. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



THE OVBRHOLT FAMILY (WEST OVERTON). 
In 1800, Abraham Overholt came from Bucks 
County, where his ancestors had settled half a century 
before, and located where is now the village of West 
Overton. His wife was a Stauffer, by whom the fol- 
lowing children were born : Henry, Jacob, Abraham, 
Martin, Christian S., John, died young, Annie, mar- 
ried to John Tin tern an, and Elizabeth, married to 
John W. Frick. 

I. Of these, Henry's children were: 1, Sarah A., 
married to A. S. R. Overholt; 2, Benjamin F. ; 3, 
Maria ; 4, Abbie C. ; 6, Abraham ; 6, Henry C. ; 7, 
Jennie C, married to Nathaniel Miles. ;' 

II. Jacob's children were : 1, Maria ; 2, Elizabeth ; 
3, Abraham ; 4, Isaac ; 5, Mary Ann ; 6, Fen ton ; 7, 
Christopher; 8, Jacob Webster ; 9, Emma Fox. 

III. Abraham's children were : 1, George ; 2, John ; 
3, Norman ; 4, Mary. 

IV. Martin's children were : 1, Hudson ; 2, James ; 

3, Henry ; 4, Elizabeth, married to Mr. Richey ; 5, 
Ida. 

V. Annie Tintsman's children were : 1, Jacob O. 
Tintsman ; *2, A. O. Tintsman, a coal king of Pitts- 
burgh; 3, Henry O. Tintsman, of Mount Pleasant ; 

4, John, died in late war in the army ; 5, Annie, mar- 
ried to Loren Leassure ; 6, Emma, married to Dr. 
Kline, of Greensburg. 

VI. Elizabeth Frick's children were : 1, Maria, mar- 
ried to J. S. R. Overholt; 2, H. Clay Frick, a coal prince 
of Pittsburgh ; 3, Annie, married to Mr. Brad dock, 
merchant of Mount Pleasant; 4, Aaron ; 5, Edgar; 6, 
Sallie. 

VI. Christian 8. Overholt's children were: 1, Alice 
Carey ; 2, Charles ; 3, Elmore ; 4, Mary, married to 
George McKean ; 5, Annie ; 6, William. 

Jacob Overholt was a brother of Abraham, and 
came here from Bucks County about the time of the 
latter's arrival, and located midway between Scottdale 
and West Overton. He was a noted veterinary sur- 
geon in his day. He married Elizabeth Detwiler, by 
whom were born the following children : John D., 
Henry D., Annie, married to Abraham Sherrick, 
Jacob, Susan, married to Christian Stauffer, and 
Martin. 
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Of these the eldest, John D., married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Christian Stauffer, by whom the follow- 
ing children were born : Agnes, married to Abraham 
Bechtell; Jacob; Ann, married to Alexander H. 
Boyd ; Elizabeth, Christian, John, and Aaron S. R., 
the last two being twins and the youngest. 

Abraham Overholt established a small still on his 
farm in 1810, which used only a bushel and a half of 
grain per day. Before 1859 it had been enlarged, but 
in that year the firm of A. & H. OverfioTt erected on 
the same site the present distillery. It is a brick 
structure, six stories in height, one hundred by .sixty 
feet, with capacity for two hundred and filly bushels 
daily. On the first addition, about 1830, to the estab- 
lishment a flouring-mill was added and steam-power 
introduced. Both corn and rye whiskey are made, 
and the superiority of its brands of flour and whiskey 
has given the mills a great celebrity. They are now 
operated by A. C. Overholt <& Co., who have one 
hundred and thirty coke-ovens just north of the vil- 
lage, of which sixty-two were started in 1873, and 
the others in 1878. These give employment to over 
a hundred men, and produce one hundred and eighty 
tons of coke daily. With the distillery is connected 
a large farm, on which is the elegant brick mansion 
in which A. S. R. Overholt resides, and which was 
built in 1838 by Abraham Overholt. The post-office 
was established in 1850, and since 1866 A. R. S. 
Overholt has been postmaster, his predecessor being 
Jacob O. Tintsman. The village was laid out and 
built by Abraham and Henry Overholt, and grew up 
settled by their employe's. The first store was kept 
by Christian S. Overholt & Co., and the present one 
by A. C. Overholt & Co. The village is prettily lo- 
cated in a rich agricultural and coal region, and many 
of its residences are fine brick structures. This place 
owes its existence to the Overholt family, who early 
settled in and around it, and where their descendants 
are still very numerous, being intermarried with 
many of the neighboring families. 



THE STONER FAMILY. 
The ancestor of the Stoner family in this county 
came from Switzerland in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, landed at Philadelphia, and settled in Chester 
County. He subsequently removed to Morrison's 
Cove, in Bedford County. His son Christian, born 
in Chester County, came to East Huntingdon town- 
ship in 1799 from Bedford County, where he had 
lived several years. Here, near Stonersville, he pur- 
chased five hundred acres of land, now in four farms. 
Tobias Landis now lives on the old Stoner homestead, 
the other three parts being owned by the grandsons 
of Christian, viz. : Adam Stoner, Christian Stoner, 
and Solomon B. Stoner, there being a few small sub- 
divisions besides. He died in 1814, and his wife, 
Barbara, in 1816. Of his land when he came one 
hundred acres had been put in cultivation by previous 



owners, and had a cabin on it, the remainder being 
in woods. His neighbors were Abraham Ruth on 
the west, George Muman on southeast, and Rev. 
David Funk on the east.. Abraham's children were 
John, Abraham, Barbara, married to John Werts, 
Elizabeth, married to Christian Sherrick, Christian, 
Jacob, Daniel (the first born in this county, the others 
having been born before their parents 1 arrival here), 
Henry, Anna, married to John Rudabaugh, and 
David. Of these the eldest, John, was born in June, 
1787, and was married Oct. 11, 1811, to Magdalena 
Fox, daughter of Henry Fox. He died Aug 7, 1868, 
and his wife April 21, 18o8, in her sixty* eighth year. 
Their children were Elizabeth, born 1814, and mar- 
ried to David Funk, grandson of the Mennonite 
preacher; Henry W., born 1816; John H., born 
1818 ; Mary, born 1821, and married to David Funk ; 
she dying he married her sister Elizabeth ; Jacob F., 
born 1823; Adani*. born 1826; Christian F., born 
1828 ; Anna, born 1830, and married to David Landis ; 
and Magdalena, born 1833, and married to Rev. Reu- 
ben H. Bolton. 

The locality settled by the Stoner family was early 
called "the Stoner settlement, 11 and the name of 
Stonerville was given to the village (now a thriving 
town) in recognition of this family, so prominent in 
this region since 1799. Leuflfer Station is on the 
land of Henry W. Stoner. 



THE FOX FAMILY. 



Henry Fox was born in Chester County in 1746, 
and early (in 1797) settled in this township, two and 
a half miles west of Mount Pleasant, and near the 
Stoners. He had two sons and several daughters. 
Mr. Fox's selection of land, over three hundred acres, 
was ever considered the finest of the early purchases, 
being the clearest from the hollows and runs. His 
daughter Magdalena married John Stoner, and was 
the mother of the well-known citizen, Henry W. 
Stoner. Mr. Fox died July 25, 1824, aged seventy- 
nine years, and his wife, Mary, Aug. 30, 1834, aged 
eighty. 

THE DILLINGER FAMILY.— BETHANY STATION. 

Daniel Dillinger was born, Aug. 6, 1787, in the east 
part of the State, and came to this county at an early 
period, settling at Bethany, on the farm now owned 
by his son Samuel, and occupied by Moses Hickson. 
He died Feb. 9, 1845, aged fifty -seven years, and his 
wife (Mary Myers) June 19, 1871, aged eighty-one. 
She was born in Lancaster County. Their children 
were Daniel, Christian, Joseph, Jacob, Samuel, 
Daniel, Abraham, Elizabeth, married to Alexander 
Myers ; Sarah, to Michael Sheetz; and Mary, first to 
John McCollum, and afterwards to John Billheimer. 
Of these Samuel Dillinger was born Oct. 28, 1810, and 
married Sarah Loucks, born in 1808. He moved to 
his home farm in 1832, before which, after his mar- 
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riage, he lived near 8cottdale. Their children were : 
Annie, married to Joseph Hickson, and deceased; 
Mary, married to Abraham Sherrick ; Catharine, 
married to Moses Hickson ; Sarah, married to J. C. 
Fox ; John L., married to Mary Mclntyre ; Elizabeth, 
married to C. T. Hanna; Eliza, married to A. A. 
Hasson ; Daniel L. ; Samuel, married to Katie Hutch- 
inson. About 1880, Samuel Dillinger started a small 
still on his farm in 1851, and in 1852 erected a frame 
distillery at Old Bethany (West Bethany post-office), 
to which in 1856 he added a grist-mill, which was 
operated until 1881, when destroyed by fire. The 
same Mr. Dillinger, with his two sons, Daniel L. and 
Samuel, erected a new three-story frame distillery at 
Bethany Station, and began distilling in March, 1882. 

The firm of S. Dillinger & Sons manufacture pure 
rye whiskey, the only rye distillery now in operation 
in the township. It has a capacity for two hundred 
bushels a day. Its market is Pittsburgh and the 
East. All its grain is purchased in the West. Mr. 
Dillinger owns nearly a thousand acres of land in the 
township, half of which is full of undeveloped coal. 
They have at Tarr's Station sixty -four coke-ovens, and 
fifty -one at Hawkeye Station. The former were 
erected in 1879, and the latter in 1871. This firm 
does a very extensive business in its distillery, coke- 
ovens, and flour trade. 

Bethany Station is a growing village that arose 
nearly three years ago on the Dil lingers establishing 
their coke-ovens, and is fast increasing in popula- 
tion and business. It lies a mile and a half northeast 
of Old Bethany and a mile northwest of Tarr's Station. 
The Dillinger family is excelled by no other in the 
northern part of the township in amount of business 
done, and has ever been specially active in the cause 
of education, several of the best school-houses being 
built through the persistent energy of Samuel Dillin- 
ger, Sr. He was one of the projectors of the South Penn 
Railroad in 1870 and 1871, at which time he and his 
sons had seventy coke-ovens in Fayette County, at 
Pennsville, now owned by A. O. Tinstman, who pur- 
chased them in 1881. They employ at their two coke- 
works over a hundred men. 



THB TARR FAMILY.— TARR STATION. 
About 1794, John B. Tarr, whose father was an em- 
igrant from Germany before 1760, came from near Elli- 
cott's Mills, Md., and settled where Henry W. Stoner 
now resides. In this part of the township he purchased 
several hundred acres of land. His children were 
Henry, Peter, Christian, Daniel, and Gasper. Of these, 
Christian Tarr was a senator and representative in 
the State Legislature from Fayette County, and a 
member of Congress. Gasper married Ann Reid, of 
Lancaster County, and lived in the brick house where 
his son Henry's son now resides. His children were 
Catherine, married to Paoli Shepherd; Frederick; 
Esther, married to George Sherbondy ; John Balser ; 



James B. ; Gasper ; Margaret, married to John Hus- 
band ; Matilda, married to Robert Neal ; Henry ; Paoli ; 
and Samuel, who died in his twenty-second year. Of 
these, the venerable John Balser Tarr was born Oct. 
9, 1799. He attended several terms of the neighbor- 
hood subscription school, three-fourths of a mile from 
his father's, taught by John Selby. He was married 
in 1827 to Harriet Reagan, who died some ten years 
ago. He moved to his present farm in 1835. He 
served twenty-two years as magistrate, having first 
been appointed under the old constitution by the 
Governor, and several times elected by the people. 
His father, Gasper Tarr, was a soldier in the war of 
1812, and helped to build Reid's Station, on the Alle- 
gheny River, above Kittanning. Among the neigh- 
bors of his grandfather, in the early settlement of this 
region, were Jacob Gardner, Henry Loucks, Melchior 
Sherbondy, Matthias Camp, and Mark Leighty. 
Tarr's Station was named after James R. Tarr, who 
owned the land on which it is located. Here are the 
extensive coke-works of Peter Tarr, embracing eighty 
ovens, also the one hundred and thirty-eight coke- 
ovens of the Southwest Coal and Coke Company 
(Frick & Co., proprietors), which succeeded Stoner 
(Joseph), Hitch man & Co. It is a corporation 
which owns eleven hundred acres of coal land, em- 
ploys over two hundred men, and has fifty dwellings 
for its workmen. It has another opening at Stoners- 
ville. Since the building of the South Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1872 all of its engines have been coaled 
here. One of the most active of its business men, 
who has very largely contributed to the development 
of the place, is Joseph Stoner, who has lately retired 
from the coke and mercantile business, and is now 
devoting his time to the Mount Pleasant Bank, of 
which he is a fourth proprietor. The Robbstown 
and Mount Pleasant turnpike was completed in 1821, 
and was chartered in 1819. The managers from this 
region were Gasper Tarr, John Stoner, and Henry 
Null. The majority of its stock is now held by Henry 
H. Null, of Greensburg, but John B. Tarr is its secre- 
tary and treasurer. 



THB LOUCK8 FAMILY 

in this county is descended from an ancestor who 
emigrated from Germany in 1759 and settled in 
Bucks County. From him sprang a grandson, Peter 
Loucks, who removed in 1800 and settled first just 
across Jacobs Creek in Fayette County, on a farm 
where now is McClure & Co.'s coke-works. Here he 
remained a year. He then purchased eighty acres of 
land, now a part of his grandson's (Peter S. Loucks) 
place, of John Hugus, with a cabin on it, into which 
he moved. Two years later he bought another eighty- 
acre tract, included in the present town of Scottdale, 
of a Mr. Galloway. At that time an old house, stable, 
and blacksmith -shop were on this place, all standing 
on the site of the Methodist- Episcopal Church lot, 
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He had married in Bucks County Anna Overholt, by 
whom there were born the following children : Henry, 
Catharine, Jacob, Mary, and Martin, and those born 
after their arrival here were Sarah, married to Sam- 
uel Dillinger, John, Nancy, died young, and Peter, 
the latter living in Indiana. The original emigrant 
Loucks died about 1825, and his widow subsequently 
married Martin Stauffer. 

Rev. Martin Loucks, who was only a year old when 
his parents came here, was born in 1798, and married 
Nancy Stauffer. He was a well-known Mennonite 
preacher, and preached at the old church in Stoners- 
ville. He died Nov. 7, 1869, aged seventy years, and 
his widow resides with her son, Peter S. Their chil- 
dren were Elizabeth, married to David F. Stoner and 
deceased ; Jacob, Anna, Catherine, Abraham, Peter 
Stauffer, and John. In old times the nearest school- 
house to the Loucks place was on the Overton farm, 
a mile distant, and was a stone structure, octagon- 
shaped. The old Peter Loucks homestead of eighty 
acres is now included in the limits of Scottdale bor- 
ough. John, second child of Peter Loucks, born 
here after his arrival from Bucks County, was the 
father of the late P. Loucks, who became an eminent 
minister of the Church of God denomination. The 
latter married the youngest daughter of John Fox, 
who moved to Westmoreland County when there was 
but one house where the town of Mount Pleasant now 
stands. Her mother, Frederica Carolina Sherbus, 
was from the canton of Kircheimlanden, Switzer- 
land, and married Mr. John Fox in 1820. She died 
May 23, 1876, aged seventy-eight. 

Rev. P. Loucks had five children, two of whom, 
W. E. and E., are the teachers of the Stonersville 
schools. 

Peter Loucks, the first of the name in the county, 
died July 10, 1825, aged sixty-four years, and his 
wife, Anna (Overholt), March 15, 1845, in her sev- 
enty-fifth year. 

SAMUEL DILLINGER. 
In the early part of the present century Samuel 
Dillinger, of whose family a genealogical sketch ap- 
pears elsewhere in this volume, began his life-work, 
with no capital save a strong body, a stout heart, and 
willing hands. To any one who gazes upon his broad 
acres and busy manufacturing establishments to-day 
his success is manifest. Indeed, no one embodying 
his characteristics could fail. Owing to the fact that 
it was necessary for him to devote his youthful days 
to manual labor, his early education was very limited. 
This deficiency he supplied by diligent study during 
the spare moments of after-years. His business edu- 
cation is of the very best, and was obtained from the 
business world by careful study of business men. 
While he has labored diligently to promote his in- 
dividual interests, he has not been unmindful of his 
duties as a citizen. He has always taken a proper 
interest in politics, and has held the local offices 



usually intrusted to business men. The free-school 
system has ever found in him a true friend and liberal 
supporter. He has always taken an active interest 
in whatever contributed to increase the industries or 
develop the resources of the country. Benevolent 
and hospitable, the poor have always resorted to him 
confidently in their time of need. 

His life has been one of usefulness, and commands' 
the respect of those who know him. Although he 
has passed the allotted time of threescore and ten 
years, he is still vigorous in health, and enjoys the 
results of his years of toil, having committed the 
management of his large business interest to his 
sons. May 19, 1881, he and his wife, Sarah (Loucks) 
Dillinger, who has contributed so largely to her hus- 
band's success by saving his earnings and making 
his home comfortable and happy, celebrated their 
golden wedding. Here were assembled their children 
and numerous grandchildren, together with the few 
who remain of the happy company which met more 
than half a century ago to bid them Godspeed through 
their wedded life. Both Mr. Dillinger and his wife 
possess many of the virtues of the sturdy race from 
which they sprang. 



ABRAHAM OVERHOLT AND HENRY S. OVERHOLT. 
The late Abraham Overholt, the immediate pro- 
genitor of the large family bearing his name in West- 
moreland County, and who made that name a house- 
hold word, not only in Western Pennsylvania but in al- 
most every region of the country, was descended from 
the immigrant Martin Overholt, who came to America 
from Germany some time early in the eighteenth 
century and settled in Bucks County, Pa., where he 
died in his thirty-seventh year, leaving a family of 
children, one of whom was Henry Overholt, who 
married a Miss Anna Beitler, by whom he had twelve 
children, all of whom were born in Bucks County, 
and who came with their parents from that county to 
Westmoreland County in the year 1800. At that 
time several of the children were married. Of the 
married the daughters bore the names of Loucks, 
Fretts, and Stauffer. The family, with its married 
accessions, " colonized" on a tract of land then wild, 
but since long known as the Overholt homestead, in 
West Overton. The next to the youngest of the 
family was Abraham Overholt, with whose name this 
sketch opens. He was at that time in his seven- 
teenth year, and had learned the domestic weaver's 
trade in Bucks County, and while his brothers cleared 
the land he wrought at the loom for the family and 
the wide-about neighborhood. Mr. Overholt prose- 
cuted his trade continuously till about 1810, when he 
and his younger brother, Christian, purchased a 
special interest in the homestead farm, and after a 
couple of years' co-partnership with his brother in 
farming he bought out the latter's interest (com- 
prising one hundred and fifty acres), at fifty dollars 
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an acre, a price then regarded high. This purchase 
included a log distillery having the capacity of three 
or four bushels of grain per day only. At that time 
nearly every farm in the neighborhood possessed its 
private distillery. Mr. Overholt soon after the pur- 
chase built a stone distillery, which had a capacity of 
from forty to fifty bushels per day, but he had no 
mill, and got his grain chopped on Jacobs Creek, in 
what is now Scottdale, and at Bridgeport The haul- 
ing of the " chop" from those places to the distillery 
was principally done by cattle, driven by Mr. Over- 
holt's younger sons, in whose minds dwell vivid 
memories of those slow and dreaded days, when the 
cattle were likely to " stall' 1 at various points along 
the road. About 1884, Mr. Overholt built a brick 
flouring-mill, and thereafter did his own chopping 
for the distillery. This mill and the distillery above 
mentioned were kept running till 1859, when both 
were taken down, and on their site was erected a 
large structure, comprising mill and distillery, and in 
dimensions a hundred feet in length, sixty-three feet 
In width, and six stories in height. The capacity of 
the distillery is two hundred bushels a day, that of 
the mill fifty barrels of flour. A short time before 
the erection of the new building, Mr. Henry 8. Over- 
holt, the oldest child of Abraham Overholt, pur- 
chased a half-interest in his father's farm and flour- 
ing and distilling business, and with him conducted 
the same till Jan. 15, 1870, when Abraham Overholt 
died, and on the 18th of June in the same year, and 
after a short illness, Henry followed his father to the 
grave. During the period of his partnership with 
his father, in fact, for ten years before the partnership 
was entered into, Mr. Henry S. Overholt conducted 
the business of the mill and distillery, the elder 
Overholt generally supervising. It should be here 
noted that Abraham Overholt was the first discoverer 
of coal in this portion of Westmoreland County, and 
commenced to use it before others made use of it. 
Prior to its discovery coal was brought from the 
other sides of the mountains to the blacksmith-shops 
of the region, and which it was found stood over the 
finest strata of coal. Mr. Overholt used to exhibit 
his coal-mines in an early day as a curiosity to visit- 
ing strangers from the East. 

Mr. Abraham Overholt as a business man was dis- 
tinguished for the order with which he conducted all 
his affairs, for his firmness and decision, for prompt- 
ness, great energy, and punctuality. He was never 
known to disappoint a creditor seeking payment, was 
gentle to his employes, and straightforward in all 
his dealings. As a citizen he was what his character 
as a business man would indicate. He was public- 
spirited, and was one of the earliest and most earnest 
advocates of the present common-school system of .the 
State. In politics he was ardent. During Jackson's 
latter term as President he was a " Jackson man," 
but opposed Van Buren, and became an old-line 
Whig, and continued such till the advent of the Re- 



publican party, when he naturally united with it, 
and took extreme interest in its welfare. He was a 
warm Lincoln man, and during the late war was 
deeply aroused over the affairs of the country. Be- 
ing then nearly eighty years of age, he nevertheless 
visited the seat of war twice, in his anxiety over the 
state of the country and to encourage soldiers in the 
field with whom he was personally acquainted. 

Mr. Henry S. Overholt, who was born Aug. 10, 
1810, and who was at the time of his death in his 
sixtieth year, possessed many of the characteristics of 
his father. He was considered one of the best busi- 
ness men in Western Pennsylvania. A marked pe- 
culiarity of this gentleman was his reticence as to his 
own affairs, and which he preserved in such manner 
that they who were curious and inquisitive, and 
deemed that they had some light at the beginning of 
impertinent investigations, were sure to find in the 
end that they then knew nothing. Socially he was 
not garrulous, and though quiet was very popular, 
and much beloved by all who knew him. His life 
was eminently moral from boyhood to the day of his 
death. 

In 1809, Abraham Overholt married Maria Stauffer, 
daughter of the Rev. John Stauffer and Elizabeth, 
his wife. 

Feb. 10, 1846, Mr. Henry S. Overholt was united 
in marriage with Miss Abigail Carpenter, born * 
March 13, 1824, a daughter of Benjamin F. and 
Mary Sarver Carpenter, of Versailles township, Alle- 
gheny Co., Pa. 

Mrs. Abigail Overholt survives her husband, and 
resides in the village of West Overton. She is the 
mother of seven children, — Sarah A. Overholt, inter- 
married with Aaron S. R. Overholt (not a blood re- 
lative of hers), Benjamin F., Maria Carpenter, Abi- 
gail O, Abraham C, Henry C, and Jennie C, the 
wife of Nathaniel Miles, a native of Pittsburgh. 

The record of the children of Abraham Overholt 
will be found under the heading, "The Overholt 
Family," in another part of this volume. 



JACOB S. OVERHOLT. 
The late Jacob S. Overholt, of Emma Mines, East 
Huntingdon township, and who died April 20, 1859, 
was the second son and third child of Abraham Over- 
holt, and was born at West Overton, Oct. 18, 1814. 
He was reared upon the homestead farm, and was ed- 
ucated in the common schools, and while young, 
though somewhat employed upon the farm, was also 
engaged in his father's distillery, learning the busi- 
ness of distilling, in which the elder Overholt had 
peculiar skill, and in which Jacob soon became so 
proficient that he and his elder brother, Henry S., 
were practically intrusted by their father with the 
management of the business at an early age. At the 
time when Jacob entered the distillery the business 
was comparatively small*; but the close attention, 
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prudence, and activity of the young Jacob, with his 
brother, pushed it forward with gradual and safe 
progress, so that at the time he arrived at thirty years 
of age the business of the distillery, with that of a 
flouring-mill, both in the same building, had reached 
large proportions. The brothers continued for sev- 
eral years to conduct a prosperous business at West 
Overton, and in 1855 Jacob amicably dissolved busi- 
ness with his brother and removed to Broad Ford, 
Fayette Co., where he took into partnership with him- 
self his cousin, Henry O. Overholt, and there estab- 
lished a saw-mill, mainly for supplying the firm with 
materials with which to build up a then prospective 
village and a distillery, which in time became the most 
famous of the Overholt distilleries. The old distillery 
has since been pulled down, a larger one having taken 
its place since the death of Mr. Overholt. Under the 
immediate oversight of Jacob Overholt, the locality 
of Broad Ford, containing three dwellings when he 
first went there, shortly grew into a busy village. Mr. 
Overholt paid strict personal attention to his large 
business until his last illness. He was a man of 
great energy and business activity and integrity, and in 
the expressive language of one who knew him well, 
"he was everybody's friend." He was noted for his 
charity, never allowing the needy to go unserved by 
his door. 

Dec. 29, 1886, Mr. Overholt was united in marriage 
with Miss Mary Fox, daughter of Christian and Eliz- 
abeth Funk Fox, who resided near Stonerville, in 
East Huntingdon township. Mrs. Mary Fox Overholt 
was born Dec. 6, 1816, and resides on the farm pur- 
chased by her husband the year after their marriage, 
and then called Emma Mines, and on which spot 
were born most of her children, nine in number, all 
but one living, and whose names are Maria F., 
Elizabeth F. (deceased), Abraham F., Isaac F., Mary 
Ann, Fenton C, Christian F., Jacob Webster, and 
Emma F. 

OLIVER BOVARD ROBERTSON. 
Mr. Robertson was born in South Huntingdon town- 
ship, Jan. 16, 1839. He was brought up on the farm 
and elsewhere until eighteen years of age, and in 
youth attended school in the "Old Gate. School- 
House," but had no particular affection for his 
teachers, and was a truant boy who loved to roam the 
hills, generally alone, and does not regret that he was 
a romp and escaped often as he did from what was to 
him a prison-house, that old school-house. From 
seven years of age on he often accompanied his father 
when going about the country engaged in the stock 
business, and thus his school-days were interrupted, 
and he was unable to keep along steadily with his 
classes, and was consequently discouraged. To this, 
fact Mr. Robertson attributes in a measure his early 
desire for playing truant, which grew upon him, and 
he was only occasionally in the school-house up to 
eighteen years of age, when he " graduated" himself 



under a chestnut-tree on Painter's Hill, and started 
off (running away) to see honors in a higher school, 
that of the business world. He first hired out to a 
former, his uncle, Andrew Robertson, then an old 
bachelor, and proceeded to do the first real work he 
had then ever done. He found the plow and the 
hoe and the cattle and team-hones more congenial to 
his tastes than the teachers and the " picture-books" 
(geographies, etc.), which they understood little and 
he less. 

But his first bliss was short-lived. An old maid 
kept house for his uncle ; he " did not like her much," 
and one night when his uncle was off courting, and 
Oliver was away a little late, she locked him out. 
The night was too cold to allow him to sleep comfort- 
ably in the oat-straw in a barn, and so he danced 
most of the night to keep warm. He " graduated" 
from this school the next morning, leaving his uncle's 
house, and " took a contract" for rooting up bushes 
for Col. Painter, of Hempfield township, for ten dol- 
lars ; but a day's work demonstrated to him that his 
education there would cost him at least a hundred dol- 
lars, and he " graduated" thence the next day ; but 
finally his uncle sought him and apprised him that 
the old maid would stay with him only a month, after 
which time the uncle married, and O. B. went to live 
with him, and remained with him two years and four 
months, doing good service as a farmer. He then 
went to work hauling coal for Painter's salt-works 
for ten dollars a month and personal board and horse- 
feed. He then felt rich, "and was, too." Three 
months at this business made him rich enough, and 
he then went to learn barn-building of one Jacob 
Pore, of his township, and stayed with him a year at 
seven dollars a month, " board and horse fed," and 
then took Pore into partnership for a year, and next 
year went to contracting alone in house- building and 
hired Pore. Pore worked a month, and O. B. not 
being suited with him " turned him off," and Pore 
" went to farming and peeling willows." O. B. and he 
" are now and always have been the best of friends." 

About this time the Rebellion had come along, and 
was proceeding pretty briskly, when 0. B. enlisted in 
the State service for three months in a cavalry regi- 
ment, furnishing his own horse, whiskey, and chickens. 
He "graduated" at this business at the end of the term, 
bearing off* honors as a soldier, and the affection of 
his comrades as a good fellow more given to fun than 
blood. 

He returned to contracting in house-building for a 
year, and feeling that his country could not get along 
without his services in the field, exchanged the chisel 
and plane for a gun and bayonet, and started off with 
Company G, One Hundred and Third Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, down into South Caro- 
lina, where he had plenty of fun and whiskey and no 
fighting, except for rations (the war closing up soon 
after he got into the field). Nearly all the regiment 
took sick of fever and ague in* the South. Some died 
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on the way home. O. B. was left in South Carolina 
in charge of the sick, and remained there with them 
a few days, and then brought them to Harrisburg ; 
and soon after the regiment was mustered out, and O. 
B. " graduated" forever as a soldier. He returned to 
his native hills, and went to house-building again. 

In 1866 he bought a farm and went to tilling it; 
found the farm lonesome, and in a month hired help, 
put them in charge of the farm, and went himself to 
contracting, " graduating" then from personal farm- 
ing. His farm ran on in charge of his men for four 
years, at the end of which he sold it, making " a good 
thing of it." Meanwhile he prosecuted house-build- 
ing, how successfully is nobody's business. After sell- 
ing his farm he rented another for two years, and put 
his family and stock on it, and continued building, 
too. At the end of the two years he sold his stock, 
but kept his family and two teams oF horses and a 
spotted coach dog (" a good one, which he bought for 
ten cents when he was a puppy"), and moved into 
the ancient locality of Fountain Mills, then a deso- 
late place, containing a grist-mill and a couple of 
little houses, now the flourishing borough of Scott- 
dale. A rolling-mill and a blast-furnace were at that 
time in process of building within the limits of the 
present Scottdale, and tenant-house-builders were in 
requisition. O. B. contracted, and continued to 
contract till the spring of 1881, when he " gradu- 
ated" at contracting in house-building, saving to 
himself for his labor four good tenant-houses and his 
private residence, with sundry lots paid for to put 
more houses on, and a drug-store, a dry-goods store, 
and other unmentionable properties, to say nothing 
of the best team of bay draught-horses in town. In 
1881, feeling inclined to take a rest, he went into the 
butchering business, thinking he could thereby easily 
be of great service to his fellow-citizens; but he finds 
it the hardest business he ever worked at, both for his 
back and his pantaloons, which are constantly torn in 
their legs, and he is " right in that business now," 
and does not know whether he will quit it or not 
before he gets all his money scattered out. When 
that times comes he proposes to quit and go to col- 
lecting. 

O. B. was one of the primeval fathers of the 
borough of Scottdale, helping to organize the same. 
He was street commissioner the first year, but the 
people complained of mud in wet weather and 
dust in dry, and at the end of the year he ceased to 
be a candidate for further honors in that line. He 
was for one term a member of the Common Council, 
but next year sought retirement, and found it in the 
will of the people. The next year he was not made a 
burgess, though his fellow-citizens " ran" him for the 
office which that character is supposed to "fill" in 
boroughs, some of them forgetting, however, to go to 
the polls and vote for him ; they even voted for 
another, who bore the honors of the office, to the 
relief of the grateful O. B. 



O. B. is in politics. a Democrat, and always has 
been, being the only one of his family of that faith. 
In religion he is a Presbyterian, and an elder of the 
church. In this matter he agrees with his family. 

When the church was organized in Scottdale, in 
1874, there were but fifteen organizing members, about 
evenly divided as to sex. He was at the time of the 
organization of the church elected elder, and held 
the office for three years, as well as that of trustee, 
secretary, and treasurer of the church, and was never 
charged with defalcation or other peculiar misde- 
meanors in his church life. 

In 1863, just before going to the tented field, it 
occurred to O. B. that he better bring a five years' 
courtship to a close, and he married Miss Mary A. 
Mitchell, then a full orphan, a daughter of the late 
James and Margaret Martin Mitchell, of South 
Huntingdon township. She died in 1873, leaving 
three children,— Harry Ross, Nettie Bell, and Hazel 
James, — all now living, Nettie being the wife of 
Dr. B. R. Mitchell, whom she married at the age 
of fourteen. Harry is a graduate of the School of 
Pharmacy, at Pittsburgh, and is in the drug and med- 
icine business in Scottdale. Hazel is going to school, 
and though but twelve years old enjoys sharing with 
his retired father the burdens of cattle-driving for 
Pittsburgh, riding his Texan pony, which he wouljl 
not part with for all Scottdale. 

In 1876, Mr. Robertson married Miss Anna Linda 
Livingstone, of Allegheny County. By her he has 
had two children, one of whom, John, is living. O. 
B., who never allows anything to bother him, consid- 
ered himself always happy in matrimonial relations, 
and is apparently destined to enjoy a lengthened old 
age after he arrives at it. 

We must not forget to note here for the integ- 
rity of history that Mr. O. B. Robertson is probably 
of Scotch, but perhaps of English, descent. His 
grandfather, who used to keep a hotel on his farm of 
about eight hundred acres in South Huntingdon 
township, and was familiarly known as " Old Johnny 
Robertson," came into Westmoreland County from 
east of the mountains, and, so far as known, brought 
no record of his ancestry with him, if he had any. 
He married a Miss Joanna Jack for his first wife, and 
by her had seven children. She dying he married a 
Miss Nichols. Losing the latter he married a third, 
a Miss Harriet Jewett, of Ohio. She is now living in 
Pittsburgh, and after the death of Mr. Robertson, 
which occurred about 1852, she married again. The 
children of Mr. John Robertson by his first wife were 
named John (deceased), Andrew, Joseph, William, 
Thomas (deceased), Sarah (deceased), and Eleanor 
(deceased). 

O. B. Robertson is the son of Joseph Robertson, 
who is the only one of the sons of John Robertson 
who has been the father of male children. His 
mother, who died about 1858, was a Miss Isabella 
Bovard before her marriage, a daughter of Oliver 
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Bovard, of South Huntingdon township. Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Robertson were the parents of eight 
children who grew to manhood and womanhood, and 
six of whom are living, — Joanna J. ; O. B. ; John ; 
Eleanor (deceased) ; Margaret (deceased); Thomas; 
Andrew, and Isabella. 



DR. NICHOLAS L. K. KLINE. 

Dr. Nicholas L. K. Kline, surgeon dentist of Scott- 
dale, is a son of the late John Kline, of Penn town- 
ship, and was born Nov. 1, 1836, and is of German 
descent. A record of his ancestry in this country for 
several generations may be found in the interesting 
biographical sketch of W. J. K. Kline, M.D., in the 
Greensburg chapter of biographies in this volume. 

Dr. Kline was brought up on the homestead farm, 
and was educated in the common schools, and at the 
age of eighteen years made a trip at coal-boating 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, after which he en- 
tered Leech burg Academy, in Armstrong County, 
which institution he attended in summer sessions. 
In the winter he taught school in his native town- 
ship, commencing his career as a school-teacher in 
1857. He followed school- teaching for four years. 
In 1861-62, Dr. Kline was occupied in the oil regions 
in Venango County, Pa., in company with his brother, 
now Dr. Kline, of Greensburg, operating in oil. Re- 
turning from the oil regions he went to the study of 
dentistry in the office of the late Dr. A. E. Fisher, of 
Greensburg, where he remained for about two years, 
and then located at Irwin Station for the practice of 
his profession. When the doctor settled at Irwin it 
contained only ten houses, but the enterprise of the 
doctor and others so improved it that in a few years 
it was incorporated as a borough, the doctor being 
one of the incorporators. In 1867 he, in company 
with his brother Amos, established there a drug-store, 
which, together with his dental business, he con- 
ducted for some years. Finally he sold his interest 
in the drug-store, and after remaining a year longer 
at Irwin moved to Scottdale, August, 1873, where he 
still resides, practicing dentistry, and enjoying a good 
practice. He is devoted to his profession, and con- 
scientious in his work as well as skillful. Those once 
employing him remain his friends, and re-employ him 
on occasion. As an evidence of his sedulous industry 
it may be mentioned that he has without assistance 
manufactured over three thousand sets of teeth aside 
from all his other professional work. When he set- 
tled at Scottdale that now flourishing borough was a 
new place, almost as fresh and youthful in appearance 
as a Western city on the prairie when just staked out 
and boasting only the cabins of the first wagon-load 
of " colonists." Scottdale at that time had but five 
dwelling-houses. The building of the rolling-mill 
had just commenced. Dr. Kline was one of the in- 
corporators of the borough, and soon after its incor- 
poration was elected the first justice of the peace of 



the place. He served as such for five years and two 
months. He has always taken an interest in the im- 
provement of the borough, and has been one of the 
Council. Dr. Kline ie a member and elder of the 
Reformed Church, and was one of the eleven found- 
ers of the church in Scottdale, and together with his 
wife, who for about seven years prior to the present 
has been the organist thereof, has taken an active in- 
terest in its growth and maintenance. 

Jan. 17, 1865, Dr. Kline married Miss Elizabeth 
Boice, of Greensburg, whose maternal great-grand- 
father, Richard Hardin, was an Englishman by birth, 
but a soldier on the side of the colonies in the 
Revolutionary war. Her grandfather, also 'Richard 
Hardin, was a soldier in the war of 1812. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boice were the parents of nine children. Mr. 
Boice died in 1843 at the age of thirty-six years. 
Some years after his death his widow married Mr. 
Joseph Walter, of Greensburg, who is now dead. 
Mrs. Walter is living in Greensburg, and is seventy 
years of age. 



JOHN STERRETT, ESQ. 

Mr. John Sterrett, a venerable bachelor, well-to-do 
farmer, and highly respected and intelligent citi- 
zen and native of East Huntingdon township, is of 
Scotch-Irish extraction. His grandfather Sterrett 
came to America from the north of Ireland, 1760, 
and settled on a farm about seven miles distant from 
the battle-field of Brandywine, in Chester County, 
Pa. Two of his oldest children, James and John, 
participated in that battle. In Chester County he 
reared to maturity a family of four sons and three 
daughters, and about 1786 he with his wife and chil- 
dren started out for Kentucky to join Daniel Boone, 
but reaching the place now called Mount Pleasant, 
in Westmoreland County, on the day before Christ- 
mas, they found themselves snow-bound, the snow 
being three feet deep. Compelled to tarry till spring, 
they finally made permanent residence in Westmore- 
land County, settling on a tract of land of three hun- 
dred and fifty-five acres, with an allowance of six 
per cent, for roads, etc., thrown in, and which was 
bought of Isaac Meason. The present farm of John 
Sterrett belonged to this tract. Upon this land the 
boys put up (at a point only a few rods in front of 
where Mr. Sterrett's house now stands) a good log 
cabin, which the family occupied for some time. 
The third son in number was Moses, the father of 
our John Sterrett. He married Margaret Woodrow, 
daughter of John Woodrow, a farmer, and a de- 
scendant of Puritan stock. John and Margaret 
Sterrett had eight children, — Polly, who married 
John Smith, and moved to Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
where she died Jan. 9, 1879; James, deceased ; John ; 
Elizabeth ; Moses, now residing in Springfield, Fay- 
ette Co., Pa. ; William, who died young ; Samuel, 
died aged about twenty-one ; and Jesse, who died at 
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about the same age. Moses Sterrett died Jan. 5, 
1839, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. His 
wife preceded him to the grave, she dying Jan. 1, 
1881, at about the age of fifty-nine years. 

John 8terrett was born Nov. 28, 1805, and was 
brought up on the homestead farm, and got his book 
education in the common and subscription schools, 
going into arithmetic as far as "the rule of three," 
where the teachers of those days usually came to a 
halt. A few pages of what was miscalled "gram- 
mar" (a dictionary of synonymous terms prefixed to 
a spelling-book) was the end of " literary" education 
in the schools. On each Saturday Mr. Sterrett's 
teacher brought to the school-house a bottle of whis- 
key to induce the large boys to cut wood for the fires 
of the coming week. Thus the school was " run" in 
the winters. Mr. Sterrett relates several amusing 
anecdotes of the teachers of his early days. They 
all wrote a fine hand, though but few of them knew 
enough to keep a farm account. 

On his native farm Mr. Sterrett has resided all his 
life. After the death of his father the sister, Eliza- 
beth (still living in vigorous old age), and he accepted 
the farm as their portion in the settlement of the es- 
state, and have since occupied it jointly, keeping no 
accounts between themselves, both having wrought 
industriously. They have greatly improved the farm, 
erected upon it an excellent house and spacious out- 
buildings, and are passing their old days as farmers 
in peace and quiet. Mr. Sterrett, unvexed by a wife 
and family, has in his lifetime found much time to 
read, and is a gentleman of more intellectual prop- 
erty than most farmers or other men weighed down 
with family cares. 

In politics Mr. Sterrett is a Republican, and says 
he doesn't know how he could be anything else. 
(But this remark must not be construed as reflecting 
upon the honesty or ignorance of his neighbors who 
are not Republicans.) He was formerly an Old-Line 
Whig. 

About forty years ago he attached himself to the 
Methodist order, but has never attended church 
much. Miss Elizabeth Sterrett, his co-farming sis- 
ter, belongs to the Presbyterian Church. 

A branch of the Southwest Pennsylvania Railroad, 
called the Hickman Run Branch, is now in process of 
grading across the Sterrett farm, running over the old 
play-ground immediately about the cabin wherein 
Mr. Sterrett was born. Thus the car of progress rolls 
on mercilessly, invading and destroying the sacred 
places of memory. Mr. Sterrett from his house 
• looks down upon the broken and violated landscape, 
the theatre of his childhood's gambols and after- 
wards a beauty-spot of his farm, with no poetic 
affections, it may well be conceived, for railroad 
schemes. 



E. H., REID. 
Mr. E. H. Reid, merchant, operator in coal and 
coke, and a general business man of Scottdale, is of 
Scotch-Irish descent, his father when quite a young 
man having come to this* country from Belfast, Ire- 
land, settling in Westmoreland County, Pa., where he 
married Miss Mary Henry, daughter of Edward 
Henry, after whom the subject of these notes was 
named. Mr. Reid, while receiving a good education, 
was early put to a practical business life, acting as 
clerk in his father's store until about his fifteenth 
year, when he " started out for himself," finding em- 
ployment in a store in Allegheny County, where he 
enjoyed special advantages for a business education, 
until about the age of nineteen. He then took a trip 
to the Western States, and located in Missouri for 
about a year, and then returned to Allegheny County, 
and engaged in business as before, continuing there, 
except for a short time in the oil regions, until he 
removed to Broad Ford, Fayette Co., in 1867, and went 
into business there for himself as a general merchant. 
He remained there until 1878, in the mean time being 
engaged in the coal business and making investments 
in real estate, he at the present time owning in that 
locality an excellent farm, underlaid in good part 
with the famous coking coal, and on which stands 
Tyrone Presbyterian Church. In 1878, removing to 
Scottdale, he established himself in business, pur- 
chasing the merchandise and store buildings of the 
rolling-mill and furnace companies, thereby acquiring 
an extensive trade, which he has greatly increased, 
he now paying the largest mercantile tax in the 
county, besides owning several manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the place. 

In connection with a few other gentlemen Mr. Reid 
recently organized the Connellsville and Ursina Coal 
and Coke Company, having a paid-up capital of four 
hundred thousand dollars, and owning six thousand 
five hundred acres of land underlaid with coking 
coa), iron ore, and immense beds of limestone, of 
which company he and his brother, Col. J. M. Reid, 
of Dunbar, own the controlling interest, as well as of 
the Ursina and North Fork Railroad, owned by the 
sam e company. 

Mr. Reid is the oldest of four brothers, three of 
them located in Fayette County, all active, energetic 
business men, who with their mother and one sister 
constitute the living members of the family. 



PETER STAUFFER LOUCKS. 

Under the heading " The Loucks Family," a chap- 
ter which appears elsewhere in this volume, will be 
found a brief record of the immediate ancestry, etc., 
of Peter S. Loucks. The parentage of Mr. Loucks is 
therein noted, but is here repeated for the convenience 
of this sketch. 

Mr. Loucks is the son of the late Rev. Martin 
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Loucks, who died Nov. 7, 1869, in the seventy-first 
year of his age, and Nancy Stauffer (born Feb. 9, 
1808), his wife, still living, and who is the daughter 
of the late Abraham and Elizabeth Myers Stauffer, 
natives of eastern counties of Pennsylvania, both of 
German descent. Abraham Stauffer died in Tyrone 
township, Fayette County, in 1855, at about sixty-one 
years of age. His wife, Elizabeth, died in Scottdale, 
Nov. 11, 1878, in the ninety-sixth year of her age. 
Martin Loucks and Nancy Stauffer were intermar- 
ried June 15, 1826. 

Martin Loucks was brought up on the homestead 
farm, and was educated in the common schools of East 
Huntingdon township, and became a farmer, and con- 
tinued such during life. He was reared under the re- 
ligious instructions of the Mennonite Church, and 
some time after his marriage, at about the age of 
thirty years, he was chosen, according to the customs 
and rites of his church, a preacher, and fulfilled the 
duties of his office, which was an unsalaried one, 
during his life. His duties took him frequently into 
various parts of his own county and adjoining coun- 
ties. Mr. Loucks was greatly beloved by his people. 
Though forbidden by the laws of his church to hold 
political office, he took interest in politics as a Whig 
and afterwards as an earnest Republican. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Loucks were the parents of 
eight children, &ve sons and three daughters, whose 
names are cited in the record above referred to. Of 
these children Peter Stauffer Loucks is the sixth in 
number, and was born May 3, 1841, on the old home- 
stead farm of his grandfather and father, a beautiful 
spot, lying about fifty rods west of Jacobs Creek in 
East Huntingdon township, from the site of the 
house in which he was born and from his present 
residence near by a fine view of Chestnut Ridge and 
Laurel Hill being afforded. 

Mr. Loucks was educated at home and in the com- 
mon schools. His fathei was a great friend of edu- 
cation, and took pains to instruct his children at 
home, as well as to watch them when attending 
school, to see that they spent their time profitably 
and made progress in their studies. Indeed, he was 
exceedingly particular in the matter of the education, 
religious and literary, of his children. Peter contin- 
ued attendance upon school in the winter season till 
about twenty-one years of age, and occupied himself 
on the farm under his father until, when about twen- 



ty-six years of age, he and hit brother Martin wen 
given by their father entire charge of the farm, which 
they conducted till after the death of the elder Mr. 
Loucks, whereafter, under the provisions of the 
father's will, they came into po sse ssion of the farm, 
and Martin, after about two years, sold his interest 
to Peter and his sister Catharine, who now own the 
farm jointly. The farm is devoted to the common 
agricultural purposes and to the raising of stock fbi 
the markets. Mr. Loucks has paid more or less at- 
tention to the rearing of improved breeds of Durham 
short-horned cattle and the imported English breeds 
of draught horses. 

A portion of Mr. Loucks' farm, or about sixty acres 
thereof, has been laid out at different times into 
dwelling-house lots and sites for business houses, a 
considerable part of the most active or business por- 
tions of Scottdale now occupying the same. 

In the spring of 1878 Mr. Loucks, in connection 
with his brothers and T. J. Larimer and William 
Leeper, under the firm-name of Loucks, Larimer & 
Co., established in Soottdale a planing-mill for the 
manufacture of all kinds of worked lumber necessary 
for building purposes, and took extensive contracts 
for building. After the death of Mr. Leeper in 
March, 1880, Mr. Loucks and his brother Jacob 
purchased the interests of all others in the concern, 
and carried on the business as the firm of P. S. Loucks 
& Co. till Jan. 1, 1882, when they leased the estab- 
lishment to Ruth & Stoner, who now conduct the 
business. Mr. Loucks has actively engaged in pro- 
moting the interests of Scottdale and largely contrib- 
uted to its rapid growth, and is the owner of several 
of the best buildings, dwellings, and business* houses 
of that borough. 

Mr. Loucks, with his brother Jacob, has since 
April, 1881, been engaged in the grain-shipping busi- 
ness, with Scottdale as the centre of operations, bring- 
ing grain from the West and elsewhere and distribut- 
ing it to the East and various points. 

In politics Mr. Loucks is a Republican, but does 
.not aspire to office, but has held borough and town- 
ship offices. 

May 29, 1878, Mr. Loucks married Miss Mary A. 
Boyd, daughter of George W. Boyd and Martha 
Smith, his wife, both of Fayette County, and descend- 
ant* of the earliest settlers of that county. The issue 
of this marriage is one son, Arthur, born June 18, 1880. 
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DESCRIPTION, NAME. Ett. 

In historic interest no name in the annals of West- 
ern Pennsylvania is more conspicuous than Ligonier, 
the name of a township and a borough in Westmore- 
land County. But although the name is familiar in 
the earliest mention of that section of country now 
particularly identified with it, yet it does not seem to 
be generally known that the name " Ligonier' 1 desig- 
nates any civil or political subdivision of territory. 
It was originally the name of the stockade fort first 
erected by the English and Americans when they 
came into Western Pennsylvania, and it thus came to 
be the general name by which that contiguous region 
of country was designated. The name has by com- 
mon consent been applied to the whole valley lyjng 
between Laurel Hill and Chestnut Ridge in our 
county. 

The township of Ligonier was not erected until 
1822. That part of the township lying in the interior, 
or between the more abrupt ridge of hills, is tolerably 
level, and is well adapted to agriculture. There are 
many streams, and the surface of the land next these 
is well adapted for meadow, and these portions were 
among the first to be opened out and cultivated by the 
early settlers. Next the mountain ranges designated 
the surface is more abrupt and broken, and although 
not specially adapted to farming, yet the labor and 
toil of three or four generations have made homely 
farms and comfortable homes to abound even there. 
Much of the surface is even yet covered with good 
timber, which has been and is now being raised with 
remuneration, and which is a source of some wealth. 

The principal streams are, first, the Loyalhanna, 
frequently called a river, as it is designated in the old 
colonial and French maps, a stream of much beauty, 
whose praises have been sung by many an aspirant 
to poetic fame, and whose name mingles in the ro- 
mantic stories of the Western border. Then follow 
the Four-Mile Run, Mill Creek, Coalpit Run, Fur- 
nace Run, and others, affluent* of the Loyalhanna. 
These were early utilized for grist-mill and saw-mill 
purposes, and later for furnace and foundry purposes, 
at the time when water was the only expedient for 
motive-power. Thus it was that a large proportion of 
the early settlers located along these streams. Mill- 
seats were erected in the valley at a very early date, 
St. Clair being one possibly so early as 1781, on Mill 
Creek. 



Nathan Young made an improvement before 1769 
on Chestnut Ridge, in Fairfield township ; about the 
same time Peter Detar, who afterwards removed into 
Hempfield township. Frederick Rohrer, innkeeper, 
from Hagerstown, Md., took up land in 1775 adjoin- 
ing the mill-tract of St. Clair ; Simon Eaker (Eicher), 
John Ramsey, James Pollock, Garrett Pendergraas, 
Daniel Savoy er, Andrew Bonjour, Samuel Shannon/ 
James Knox, Richard Shannon, Isaac Stimble, Rob* 
ert McLaughlin, William McKinzie, John Campbell, 
Thomas Galbraith, an innkeeper in Ligonier, in 1778. 
St. Clair and Huffnagle both resided in Ligonier 
town then. Abel Fisher, Henry Kerns, McDowells, 
Kelsos (now Keltzes). 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Redstone District of the Baltimore Conference was 
\ formed May 28, 1784, and comprised all of Western 
Pennsylvania, extending from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to the York State line. The two circuit-riders 
for that year were John Cooper and Bamuel Breeze. 
In 1785 the presiding elder was Thomas Foster, with 
Peter Moriarity, John Fidler, and William Lee 
preachers. In 1786, Enoch Martin was presiding 
elder, with John Smith, Robert Ayers, and Stephen 
Deakens preachers. In 1787 the presiding elder was 
Joseph Cromwell, and the preachers, William Phoe- 
bus, J. Willson, and E. Phelps. In 1788, under 
Richard Whatcpat, presiding elder, Jacob Seaton and 
Lashley Matthews, the circuit-riders, established the 
Ligonier Methodist Episcopal Church, and had 
preaching, the first Methodist preaching in Ligonier 
Valley, and the second in the county. It was held at 
the house of Jacob Shaw, now in the territory of 
Cook township. Mr. Shaw was the class-leader, 
and the class consisted of his wife, three daughters, — 
Charlotte, Jane, and Prudence, — and Betsey Gibbins. 
A few months afterwards Sarah, Elizabeth, and 
Esther Roberts, all noted singers, joined the- class, 
which was the organization of this church, then as 
now called " Ligonier." In 1801 the name of the 
district was changed from Redstone to Pittsburgh, 
and in 1804 from the latter to Monongahela. In 1789, 
Robert M. and Mary Roberts, parents of the distin- 
guished Bishop Rich ford Roberts, joined the church 
in the month of May. The latter was born Aug. 21, 
1778, in Frederick County, Md., became bishop in 
1816, and died March 26, 1843. He came to Ligonier 
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Valley when a little lad of seven or eight years with 
his parents. Thomas and John Roberts also joined 
the same year. In 1790 the place of holding preach- 
ing was changed from the house of Jacob Shaw to 
that of Robert M. Roberts, on the farm now owned, 
near Ligonier, by Benjamin Deeds. In May, 1792, 
Bishop Robert R. Roberts was converted. In 1797 
two of the members, Stephen Riley and William 
Lindsey, removed to Venango County. In 1811 the 
place of preaching was changed from the house of 
John Roberts to that of Cornelius Riley, father of 
Rev. James Riley and grandfather of Rev. Mc- 
Eendree Riley. From 1789 to 1813 the presiding 
elders and preachers were as follows : 

Presiding Eldere. Preachers. 

1789 Henry Willie. John Simmon*. 

Lemuel Green. Nlcholee Sebrell. 

1790 Cbarlee Coiiawey. Amos G. Thorn peon. 

TIioidms Hnymood. 
1791 Arooe G. Thompson. Daniel Kldler. 

Jumet Coleman. 
1792 Amoe G. Thompson. William McClanahan. 

Jacob Peck. 
1798 Charles Conawaj. Thomas Bell. 

Seely Bui in. 
1794... Charles Conaway. Samuel Hltt, 

John Phillips. 

1796 Charles Conawar. Dauiel Hltt. 

1796 Valentine Cook. James L. Hlggins. 

Charles Conaway. 
1797 Valentin© Cook. James Smith. 

Solomon Harris. 
179S n Valeutlns Cook. Thomas Haymond. 

James Paynter. 
179V Valentine Cook. Charles Burgoon. 

James Paynter. 
1800 Valsntins Cook. Bexln Cord. 

Isaac Bobbins. 
1801 ~ Thornton Fleming. Jesse Stevenson. 

Asa Akin. 

1802 Thornton Fleming. Lashl*>y Matthews. 

1803 Thornton Flsming. James Qulnn. 

Thomas Budd. 
1804 Thornton Fleming. James Hunter. 

Simon Glltapie. 

1806 James Hunter. Wllllnin Page. 

■' ' - William Knox. 

1808 Thornton Fleming. JamesJIunter. 

S. Henkle. ' 
1807 Thornton Fleming. William Page. 

Robert Bolton. 
180H Thornton Fleming. John West. 

William Lowman. 
1809 Thornton Fleming. Thomas Dougherty. 

Joseph Ijamston. 
1810 Thornton Fleming. Tobias Riley. 

James Wilson. 

1811 Jacob G ruber. Jacob Y»ung. 

1812 .JacobGruber. Simon Lotick. 

Lewis R. Fectlge. 
1813 JacobGruber. Thornton Fleming. 

Lash ley Matthews. 

The latter dying on his way to the Baltimore Con- 
ference, by his will his horse, saddle-bags, cloak, 
and great cloak were sold, and the proceeds given to 
the chartered ministerial fund. From this time to 
1871 the record is lost. Since then the pastors have 
been: 1871-74, A. B. Leonard; 1874-76, Samuel 
Wakefield ; 1876, C. W. Miller ; 1877-80, J. P. Riley ; 
1880-82, A. C. Johnson. The present large brick 
church edifice was erected in 1857, before which 
, time the church was on the upper end of the grave- 
yard. John Murdock is the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. The congregation is the second one of this 
denomination in the county, and only preceded some 
two years by " Fell's Church," in Rostraver town- 
ship. 



PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Although this church,* known as Ligonier Church, 
and situated in the borough of Ligonier, is compara- 
tively of modern date, the members of the original 
organization were made up of parts of the Fairfield 
and the Donegal congregations, which, we will remem- 
ber, were included in the Old Redstone Presbytery. In 
" Old Redstone," according to Dr. Donaldson, it is 
erroneously reported as organized fjbout 1798, to get 
the portion of Mr. Hill's time withdrawn from 
Wheatfield. The first notice of it on the Presbyterian 
records is Oct. 22, 1817, when Mr. Hill having with- 
drawn from Donegal and begun to preach at Ligonier, 
by direction of Presbytery resigned the old charge 
and accepted a joint call from Fairfield and Ligonier, 
and over the charge thus modified was installed 
Tuesday, Nov. 3, 1818. Rev. William Speer preached, 
R. Lee charged the pastor, and John Ross the people. 
At his decease, four years later, Donegal inquired of 
the Presbytery whether Ligonier should any longer 
be considered a separate church. April 6, 1828, Pres- 
bytery directed the two churches to settle this ques- 
tion between themselves, and it was decided in the 
affirmative. At the installation of Rev. S. Swan, June 
17, 1824, it obtained nominally one- fourth of his pas- 
toral labors. But during the larger part of seventeen 
years, on every alternate Sabbath, he preached one 
discourse in Donegal and another in Ligonier, or 
occasionally in Laugh linstown, belonging to the same 
church. Thus each of these churches had virtually 
half-time services. After the resignation of Mr. 
Swan, Oct. 5, 1841, Donegal and Ligonier constituted 
a full charge. Revs. A. B. Clark, David Harbison, 
J. A. Brown, Ross Stevenson, and £. G. McKinley. 
were the pastors for the times respectively, as stated 
in the case of Donegal. The last named still con- 
tinues in the charge. Among the elders, Thomas 
Wilson, John McConaughey, and Dr. Johnson Miller 
may be mentioned. John McConaughey, Jr., son of 
the elder, is the only ministerial son of the church. 

LIGONIER REFORMED AND LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
In the Ligonier Valley Rev. John William Weber, 
the first Reformed missionary west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, preached to the pioneer fathers and 
mothers who settled in its forests a hundred yean 
ago. He died in 1816, and was succeeded April 26, 
1818, by Rev. William Weinel. During his ministry 
a church was built about two miles southwest of the 
place now occupied by Ligonier borough. It was 
called the " Old Dutch Meeting-house." It was a 
rude structure, having but one window, and the pul- 
pit in the corner. They wanted a high pulpit, and 
not wishing to place it before the only window so as 
to exclude the light of the sun, they concluded to 
put the light of the gospel not under a bushel, but 
up in the corner. It was customa r y for the men to 
gQ^aim &d to w orship, wlpffr had fyfirnme nnrc niar y 
in earlier times, on account of Indians- and wjld 
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.beasts. The habit clung to them after there was lit- 
tle danger from either source. Sometimes game was 
killed on the way to Zion. On one occasion one of 
the elders, Henry Brant, on his way to church was 
met by a bear. Bruin climbed a tree. Mr. Brant 
discharged his gun several times at the bear and then 
climbed up after him. The animal had been se- 
verely wounded, but was not dead. In his death 
struggles he embraced Mr. Brant with more strength 
than affection, and the two fell together to the ground. 
Mr. Brant barely escaped with his life, and was. too 
late for church. Rev. N. P. Hacke became pastor in 
1828, and held his first communion June 2 2d, with the 
following communicants : Matthias Marker, Martin 
Philippi, John Brant, Fred Hargonet, Margaret 
Marker, Elizabeth Philippi, Eve Eliza Brant, Annie 
Maria Dietz, Sarah Nicely, Maria Marker, Eve Bar- 
rone. Eev. Dr. Hacke was succeeded June 17, 1S32, 
by Rev. H. E. F. Voight, who continued to visit the 
people from his home in Mount Pleasant until March 
1, 1857. Under his pastorate the congregation with 
the Lutherans built a new union church edifice. A 
lot was purchased of Jacob Lowry, and a brick struc- 
ture erected in 1852 at a cost of $3000. The Re- 
formed congregation, being weaker than that of the 
Lutheran side, contributed less than half the means, 
but have an equal share in the property. It is on 
Main Street, near the railroad depot. In 1857 the 
Lutherans outnumbered the Reformed interest three 
to one, as from the unwillingness of the latter to 
have preaching in English many of its young people 
left it. In 1859, Rev. C. C. Russell was sent to it as a 
missionary. In June, 1870, Rev. John I. Swander 
became pastor of Latrobe charge, of which it was a 
part. Then the elders were Adam Brant, Daniel 
Bitner; deacons, Henry Brant, William Schaffer. 
The present Lutheran pastor is Rev. L. H. McMurry, 
whose congregation is large and flourishing. 

The United Presbyterian Church has a substantial 
edifice here, erected in 1876, before which preaching 
was had a year or two in the school-houses. It is a 
mission of the Fairfield Church, of which Rev. 
William H. Vincent is the pastor. The latter's edi- 
fice was built in 1849, and took the place of an old 
log structure erected about 1800. Mr. Vincent was 
born in Lawrence County, and educated at West- 
minster College, and has been pastor of Fairfield 
since 1873. Under his labors this mission church 
was built to meet the wants of many of his flock 
living several miles from the mother-church. 

The Roman Catholic Church has a commodious 
edifice and a large congregation here. There is no 
resident pastor, the masses and services being at- 
tended by visiting fathers from St. Vincents Abbey. 

LIGONIER BOROUGH. 
HISTORICAL. 
The region of country about the Loyalhanna, and 
particularly about the site of old Fort Ligonier, was a 



familiar country for the early Indians. An evidence 
that the Indians were at one time numerous through- 
out the whole range of country from the Laurel Hill 
to the Ohio River is adduced from the fact of their 
having named all the streams which flow into the 
Allegheny and the Monbngahela, no less than from 
the remains of ancient burial-places scattered all over 
the slopes of the hills that lie next the mountain 
ranges. There were several Indian paths or highways 
which crossed each other and came from many direc- 
tions together at this point. But whether the particu- 
lar line which might be indicated by the line of the 
Laurel Hill on the east was the boundary line of those 
nomadic tribes which at one time abounded in the 
space lying between these mountains and the source 
of the Ohio is a question which may reasonably be 
suggested to antiquaries. Without inquiring into the 
plausibility of the theory lately advanced that this 
region was a separate region for a race preceding the 
red man, we may state that from a time before it was 
known to the whites there were more or less Indian 
settlements about here. The oldest settlers declared 
that there were in Ligonier Valley remains of what 
they called an Indian fort, similar in structure to the 
fort at Indian Creek and at the Old Redstone, made 
before the whites ventured into these regions. They 
state also that it was evident there were places where 
they raised their corn, places cleared from the sur- 
rounding wilderness. As to the Indian trails about 
the Loyalhanna near Ligonier, it is certain that the 
great north-and-south trail from the New York In- 
dians to their Southern confederates passed near here, 
and that the trails from the western waters of Penn- 
sylvania joined this main trail here. One came from 
Eittanning and the Cherry Tree region to here, cross- 
ing the Conemaugh in its route, and one passing 
more directly west crossed the Loyalhanna between 
eight and nine miles west of the point fixed as Ligo- 
nier. These various paths separated into .others, and 
struck out in divers directions. Thus we see by the 
Journal of Christian Post, 1758, that the last-named 
trail, after following the course of the Loyalhanna 1 
at the distance of nine or ten miles from Ligonier, 
for a distance of several miles farther divided, one 
path continuing along the stream towards the old 
Seneca town along the Eiskiminetas, and the other 
trending through the wilderness towards Fort Du- 
quesne, afterwards Fort Pitt. On these trails it was 



* The name Loyalhanna, according to the ImmI authorities, is derived 
from an Indian compound word, La-el-hau-neck, and meant Middle 
Creek. It was known to the Americans and to the French by this 
name before the arrival of Bouquet It would appear also, not directly 
it is true, but by necessary implication, to have been so designated or 
known from the narrative of Capt. James Smith, who was taken pris- 
oner when he was one of the party who were sent to open the road 
from Bedford to Cumberland in the time of Braddock.some three years 
prior to the arrival of Bouquet there. This matter would scarcely l.ear 
repetition were it not to dispel some wide-spread and very erroueous no- 
tions aud accepted opinions as to the etymology of this word. It is in 
its origin an Indian not an English word. 
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of peace. The peace which then ensued was subse- 
quently ratified by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, that 
great landmark in the history of Continental Europe 
and of North America, 1748.' 

EARLY SETTLERS AND FIRST INDUSTRIES. 
Gen. James Ramsay, of Franklin County, bought 
at sheriff's sale Sept. 2, 1794, the " Ligonier Tract" 
of 660 acres, also 12 acres adjoining the same, the 
Indian field and mill creek, for £721. This was the 
site of Ligonier, and it was all sold as the property of 
Thomas Galbraith, deceased, at the suit of Jasper 
Moylan and Gen. Arthur 8t. Clair. Capt. George 
Eager and George Kelso lived in 1794 on the upper 
surveys, near Matthias Stockberger, Daniel Armor, 
and Henry Buzzard. William Jamison bought another 
large tract adjoining the Ligonier, as the property of 
the same defendant, in 1796. 

The oldest house now standing in the town is the 
one occupied by William Dice. Gen. Ramsay's house 
was a half-mile from town, where Harrison Gilbraith 
now lives. The turnpike was built through here in 
1817-18. The first house erected after the town was 
laid out was built by Samuel Adams, where now David 
Shoe fall's carriage-shop is. The second was built by 
James Seaton on the lot now owned by John Bowser, 
and the third on the lot where James Lawson lives. 
The latter was built by Hugh Deever, who kept in it 
the first store. It was a log structure, weather-boarded, 
and is now used by Squire Black as a magistrate's 
office. Frederick Myers kept the first tavern where 
McMillan's tannery is; William Carnes early built a 
house ; Samuel Adams was the first blacksmith ; and 
James McMillan the first cabinet-maker. 

The first resident physician was Dr. Thomas Rogers. 
John Hargnett was the first postmaster. The latter 
was born within two miles of town, and came about 
1825 to clerk in Mr. Klopper's store. He was after- 
wards in the mercantile business as a partner. with Mr. 
McGowan, then Dr. Miller, then Mr. Breniser, and 
later with Mr. McGowan again. Col. John McFar- 
land was born within a mile of the town in 1801, and 
has resided in it for many years. His parents and 
ancestors settled near here at an early period. Col. 
McFarland, Mr. Hargnett, and Conrad George are 
the three oldest citizens in the borough. Mr. George 
was born Jan. 1, 1804, and recollects the site of the 
town before it was laid out or had any buildings upon 
it. He is the son of Conrad George, who came, when 
a boy eight years old, with his father, Adam George, 
before 1780 and settled in the county. 

Among the first to settle in the town when it was 
laid out by Col. Ramsay in 1817 were Samuel Adams, 
Hugh Deever, Mr. Myers, Mr. Reed (tavern-keeper), 
Henry Ankenny (tavern-keeper), Samuel Knox, 
Thomas Wilson, Noah Mendel 1 (tavern-keeper), and 
George Matthews. The latter was the first tanner, 

1 For services of Sir John Ligonier see Knight's Popular History of 
England, chap, clix., tt —q. 



that the few traders who ventured out into these fron- 
tiers, and the early settlers who located in now Indiana 
County, about Kittanning, and in Derry township of 
Westmoreland County, passed aud repassed. In some 
places along these Indian paths, when the army first 
came out, the marks of the horses' hoofs which car- 
ried the stores of the Indian traders or agents had not 
yet been worn out. 

After the defeat of Braddock in 1754, the English, 
it will be remembered, organized an army at Phila- 
delphia, with the object of making another attempt 
to capture Fort Duquesne. This army was under 
Gen. Forbes. The advance-guard, under Col. Bou- 
quet, cutting their way from Bedford, about the 1st 
of September, 1758, arrived at the Loyalhanna, on 
the western side of Laurel Hill. Here Bouquet, 
erecting a stockade for their protection in case of 
an attack from the French and Indians, awaited the 
arrival of Forbes and Washington. Forbes could 
not advance hastily with the main body of the army 
on account of his physical inability, he being very 
frail and shattered in constitution, although he was 
by no means an old man. It was during the interval 
between the arrival of Bouquet here and the arrival 
of Forbes, some eight weeks after, that the expedi- 
tion under Maj. Grant and Capt. Bullit was sent out 
to reconnoitre about Fort Duquesne, and following 
the unfortunate termination of which was made the 
attack on the stockade by the French and Indians 
under De Vetre, of which we have made mention in 
our general history. 

Forbes, with the rear division of the army, arrived 
about the 1st of November (1758) at the camp on the 
Loyalhanna. In a council of war it was then deter- 
mined not to advance farther till the next spring, 
when this arrangement was changed by the return of 
several prisoners who had been captured and held by 
the Indians, from whom was found out the true con- 
dition of the garrison at Fort Duquesne, which in- 
duced the British and Americans to advance and 
secure that post shortly after. 

FORT LIGONIER. 
The stockade erected here by Col. Bouquet was 
called Fort Ligonier, in honor of Sir John Ligonier, 
under whom Bouquet had served in the wars on the 
continent of Europe. Sir John Ligonier was a Protes- 
tant Frenchman, a Huguenot, who having been ban- 
ished from his native country on account of his 
religious belief engaged in service in the English 
army. He commanded the British cavalry at Lauf- 
feld, near Maestricht, where the English and Dutch, 
with the Austrians under Marshal Bathiany, encoun- 
tered the French under Marshal Saxe. Being taken 
prisoner by the French he was treated with the greatest 
distinction and consideration, and was sent back by 
the king, Louis XV., and Saxe to confer with the 
Duke of Cumberland (son of George II., and com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army) to make offers 
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and George Scott the second. The first mill was 
operated by Mr. Miller, and the second by Hugh 
Deever. 

After the town was laid out in 1817 the lots were 
sold by the proprietor, Gen. Ramsay, in accordance 
with the following plan : 

44 Conditions or term* of the public eale of lot* to be told in the town 
of Llgonier agreeably to a plan on the ground, March 3, 1817, ris. : All 
minora or tarranta air hereby prohibited from bidding at this sale (ai 
well at ineolrent peraone). 

"Second, For the amount of purclmene of each and orery Lott three 
equal different payments will be required of nix, twelre, tuid eighteen 
months each, the purchaser to come forward withiu twenty- four hour* 
and giro his obligations with approved security, or otherwise to be sub- 
jected to bare tholr Lott or Lotts again set up ami sold at public sale, 
when they must suvtaiu the Ioha if any in thereby accrued . 

M Third, The highest bidder to be the buyer. 

"Fourth, Any person or person* purchasing either of the comer lost 
in the Diamond (or main cross street) will be hereby obliged to build on 
such Lott within the space of seven years a two-ntory house of either 
brick or frame painted, or otherwise to forfeit the sum of one hundred 
dollars to be appropriated towards the erection of Public Buildings in 
case a new county can be obtained and Llgonier made its wsat of justice, 
or In case of **id town not becoming a sett of justice, then the above for- 
feiture is to be paid to the proprietor and to he deponed of at his option. 
Those who buy any corner lott on Main Street, and not complying with 
the aforesaid requisition, must forfeit the sum of fifty dollar* to be ap- 
plied as aforesaid . Any peraon buying any other Lott on Main Street 
and not complying as aforesaid must forfeit the sum of thirty dollars, to 
applied as aforesaid. Any person purchasing a Lott on the main 
cross street (or Market Street) and not complying as aforesaid must 
forfeit the sum of tweuty dollars to be applied as aforesaid ; and any 
person or persons purchasing any Lott on any other cross street or back 
street and not building thoreon withiu seven years must forfeit the 
sum of leu dollar* to be applied as aforesaid. 

•* Fifth, The proprietor reserves a bid in all cases ; he also reserves 
his old Barn, his young Apple Trees, and all movable property witbln 
the limits of said town. These conditions to be lodged with James 
Chirk, Esq., where regular conveyance will be made within four weeks 
to all such a* apply [or] who have coin ply ©d with the terms of sale. 

"John Ramsey." 

BOROUGH ORGANIZATION. 

The town of Ligonier, as it is called in the act, 
was erected into a borough by the Assembly on the 
10th day of April, 1834. The boundaries were those 
which were included in a plot referred to as being 
on record in the recorder's office. The officers of 
the borough were those which were prescribed for the 
borough organizations, and their duties and powers 
were set out at length in the same act. The inhab- 
itants entitled to vote were to meet at the place where 
they had usually met to vote for members of the 
General Assembly on the first Monday of May then 
next. 

By act of 11th April, 1848, the limits of the bor- 
ough were further extended so as to include William 
Atcheson, Robert Gal breath, Robert Graham, Joseph 
Moorhead, and Andrew Bellinger on the east end of 
the borough, including the lands on both sides of the 
turnpike, described by certain metes and bounds, and 
Henry Lowry on the west. 

The limits were again extended by act of March 
15, 1872. 

Borough Officer*.— The records from 1834 to 1866 
are lost. The officere in the latter year were: Bur- 
gess, James S. Black ; Clerk, John Murdock ; Treas- 



urer, John Hargnett; Constable, J. H. Murdock; 
Street Commissioner, John Mitchell ; Collector, Wil- 
liam Cams ; Assessor, James Moore. 

Since then the burgesses have been : 1867-69, James 
S. Black ; 1869, James Lawson ; 1870, no record; 1871, 
Thomas A. Seaton ; 1872, Peter Lenhart ; 1873, R. C. 
Breniser; 1874, James W. Ambrose; 1875, W. H. Co- 
vode; 1876, W. D. McGowan; 1877, J. W. Kepper; 
1878, C. S. Vannear ; 1879, W. H. Dice ; 1880, Thomas 
M. Brady ; 1881, Alexander Glesaner and Jacob Blan- 
set, the latter acting part of the time. 

The officers in 1882 are : Burgess, William J. Potts ; 
Clerk, Andrew Grove (for six years); Council, J. H. 
McConaughy, Andrew Grove, Michael Keffer, C. A. 
Lowry, John H. Frank, Noah M. Marker; Consta- 
ble, John Glessner; Treasurer, J. H. McConaughy; 
Street Commissioner, H. F. Hartley. 

GROWTH AND PRESENT STATUS. 

The chief place of interest in both a historical and 
a business view in Ligonier Valley is Ligonier town. 
It is the only place of importance in the township of 
Ligonier, and is located — speaking in general terms — 
near the centre of the township, and on the north 
bank of the Loyalhanna. The situation of the town 
is delightful and romantic. It lies in the valley, 
having on the east and northwest the blue line of 
Laurel Hill for the rim of partial amphitheatre, on 
the southwest the Chestnut Ridge, the pleasant valley 
of the Loyalhanna extending down towards the west 
until it loses itself in the gap in the Ridge, and 
northwestward the lower valley itself rolling and 
hilly in all its extent from here to the Conemaugh. 

The Ligonier Valley Railroad from Latrobe to Li- 
gonier is a narrow-gauge road completed in 1878. It 
had been graded in 1872-73 for a standard gauge 
road, when the panic of that year put a stop to its 
further building. Its length is ten and a third miles. 
Its president is 8. H. Baker. Its completion has con- 
tributed largely to the development and growth of 
the town, converting it from a village of the olden 
type to a village of the modern type. There could 
be no stronger evidence of the effect of innovation 
than there is in this town. Before the construction 
of the railroad running from the Pennsylvania road 
at Latrobe to Ligonier as terminal points, the busi- 
ness of the place, although fully equal to that of any 
other place of the same size within the county, has 
largely increased in volume and changed in character. 
The commercial commodities of the region, which 
largely consist of timber and its products, such as 
railroad ties, posts, sawed lumber, and bark, have here 
found a market for sale and a point of shipment. 

The population of the town from 1870 to 1880 in- 
creased about one hundred per cent. It now is prob- 
ably about seven hundred and fifty. This rapid 
increase, spasmodic in its character, is to be attributed 
to the completion of the railroad rather than to any 
other cause. The sudden rise in population was made 
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up in great part of business men, who expected an 
unwonted impetus to be given to business of all kinds, 
such as had been evidenced by the rapid growth in 
population, and in the volume of business in those 
new towns which had suddenly sprung into existence 
along the line of the Southwest Railway. With this 
accession and this fresh start began a spirit of im- 
provement which took hold of the older inhabitants, 
not seriously it is true, but moderately. For while 
most of the citizens and inhabitants showed a spirit 
of reform and a disposition of progress, it is apparent 
from the appearance of some portions of the town 
that this spirit has not been universal or too general 
in its manifestations. The most com plain able objec- 
tion, and the one which meets the inquirer from all 
directions, is as to the disposition in many of the 
property-holders not to improve, nor to dispose of an- 
tiquated and decaying buildings at reasonable prices 
to those who even with limited means have inclina- 
tion and disposition to make thrift and taste go hand 
in hand. 

For a number of years before the completion of the 
Ligonier Valley road the village of Ligonier was re- 
garded as an agreeable summer resort for the middling 
classes of Pittsburgh, and a desirable point for pleas- 
ure parties at all seasons of the year from the sur- 
rounding towns. It is in summer-time at this day a 
Mecca for those who are attracted by the beauties of 
nature, the grandeur of mountains, and the placid 
sweetness of the silent summer fields. The " valley" 
in its physical topography is in itself composed of 
many smaller valleys or vales, lying between hills 
ntore or less abrupt. The numerous streams that rise 
in the mountains on either side, forming runlets and 
small creeks, flow through these smaller valleys, and 
these make many agreeable prospects. 

The drive between Youngs town and Ligonier on 
the old Stoystown and Greensburg turnpike, notwith- 
standing the bad condition in which it has latterly 
been kept, is, for natural scenery, for changeful aud 
varied beauty, perhaps the finest in the county. The 
high mountains on the one side are, in their season, 
covered with foliage to their very tops, in which all 
the trees and shrubs indigenous to this latitude blend 
in the harmony peculiar to American forests ; the 
great family of ferns, the rugged rocks, monsters of 
an ancient world, now hoary and lichen-covered; the 
endless murmuring of the Loyalhanna down beneath 
the road-bed as it is, through the intermediate part of 
the gap ; the walls of hills beyond and behind ; the 
ever-changing views and prospects more resemble a 
picture than they do the landscapes which are ordi- 
narily designated with the conventional term pic- 
turesque. 

The Ligonier Valley Railroad is the modern luxury 
of travel to the tourists through these regions in which 
nature has been so lavish. Hence, after Ligonier was 
brought into direct communication with the great out- 
side world the advantages which so many people 



having the means are read}' and willing to pay for 
were readily and fully appreciated. Thus Ligonier, 
by no great effort of a few public-spirited persons who 
were interested in the matter, of whom perhaps Judge 
Mellon and Mr. John Hargtiett Frank were the most 
conspicuous, became a public place of resort for those 
who spend the season away from home and business. 
Its chief distinction among the villages and towns of 
our county at this time lies in this: Having every 
natural advantage it was fortunate in possessing citi- 
zens of spirit and enterprise, who realizing this 
brought their worldly means and their experience 
into requisition in offering and affording suitable and 
attractive accommodations to this class of patrons. 
The public accommodations have latterly been inade- 
quate for the wants of the public, so that in the sum- 
mer season many private boarding-houses are fitted 
up, and the business of these is dependent on the 
summer visitors. Its public-houses have a reputation 
of being more than ordinarily good. The excursion- 
ists or the denizens who abide there during the sum- 
mer season can have every attention, every conveni- 
ence, and every luxury which taste and judicious 
outlay can provide. 

ORDERS AND SOCIETIES. 
LIGONIER LODGE, No. 331, F. AND A. M., 

was chartered March 7, 1859. The first officers were : 
W. M., George S. Kemble ; 8. W., Joseph Moorhead ; 
J. W., John McClintick. The Past Masters of the 
lodge have been Noah M. Marker, William H. Lowry, 
Joseph W. Moorhead, Joseph Clifford, John G. Al- 
bright, Noah M. Weller, William C. Knox, William 
A. Hall, John Ashcom, John McClintick, John A. 
Miller, John C. Fagan, Daniel F. Steck, D. Wilt, 
William Hall, Dr. M. M. McColley, W. E. Thatcher, 
Dr. J. A. Ashcom. The officers in 1882 are : W. M., 
Dr. M. M. McColly ; S. W., W. E. Thatcher; J. W., 
N. M. Marker; Sec, Dr. J. A. Ashcom ; Treas., An- 
drew Grove. Its meetings are held on the Friday 
evening preceding full moon of each month. 

LIGONIER LODGE, No. 900, I. 0. 0. P., 

was chartered April 1, 1879. The officers in 1882 are : 
N. G., A. F. Fowler ; V. G., William Robb ; Sec., 
Schell Marker; Treas., T. M. Brady. The Past 
Grands have been Thomas M. Brady, M. W. Miller, 
John T. Robb, Dr. J. A. Ashcom, H. L. Jones. The 
charter officers were : N. G., Thomas M. Brady ; V. 
G., Scott Martin; Sec, A. F. Fowler; Asst. Sec., 
Schell Marker; Treas., A. C. Breniser. It meets 
every Monday evening ; number of members, seventy- 
five. 

LIGONIER LODGE, No. 1224, KNIGHTS OF HONOR, 

was chartered Sept. 17, 1879, but instituted Nov. 7, 
1878, by special dispensation. The charter members 
were J. C. Culp, Andrew Grove, N. M. Marker, G. 
W. Ambrose, D. A. McColly, Dr. J. A. Ashcom, G. 
R. Murdock, William H. Covode, C. A. Lowry, J. W. 
McFarland, William Bush, M! B. Smith, Dr. M. M. 
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McColly. The officers in 1882 are : D., J. W. Am- 
brose ; Rep., J. M. Graham ; Fin., Dr. J. A. Ashcom ; 
Treas., Andrew Grove ; P. D., C. C. Griffith ; V. D., 
Dr. M. M. McColly ; G., John Ray ; 8., M. B. Smith ; 
Guide, C. A. Lowry ; Chap., Rey. A. C. Johnson. It 
meets on alternate Thursdays, and has twenty-five 
members. 

UGONIZR COUNCIL, No. 501, ROYAL ARCANUM, 

was instituted July 17, 1880, with the following char- 
ter members : M. W. Miller, H. L. Jones, J. S. Ber- 
kley, H. 8. Denny, Andrew Grove, T. M. Brady, D. C. 
Zimmerman, L. A. Dennison, J. H. Ream, William 
H. Covode, J. F. Laughery, Benjamin Deeds, Noah 
M. Marker, J. G. Nicely, C. R. Withow, G. R. Mur- 
dock, Hamilton Smith, W. E. Thatcher. The officers 
in 1882 are: R., William H. Covode; V. R., M. W. 
Miller ; O., J. S. Barton ; P. R., L. A. Dennison ; 
Sec., H. L. Jones ; Treas., N. M. Marker ; Col., An- 
drew Grove. It has a membership of twenty, and 
meets alternate Thursday evenings. 

BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 
The school board in 1882 consists of: President, Dr. 
M. M. McColly ; Secretary, John Hargnett ; Treas- 
urer, A. F. Fowler, and David Marker, R. M. Graham, 
C. A. Lowry. The teachers are J. M. Graham (prin- 
cipal), Room No. 8 ; C. C. Griffith (ten years teach- 
ing here), No. 2 ; Miss Nannie E. Horrell, No. 1. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 



JOHN POLLOCK. 
About the year 1760 five brothers, bearing the 
name of Pollock, settled in Cumberland County, Pa. 
They came from Ireland, whither they had emigrated 
from Scotland a few years previous. One made his 
permanent home in Cumberland County, and ex- 
Governor James Pollock is the only representative of 
his family known to the writer. Of the others, one 
returned to Ireland, two settled in Erie County, and 
one, James, came to Ligonier Valley with some In- 
dian traders, and with his hatchet marked a tract of 
land for his future home. He returned to Cumber- 
land County, where he married Mary Herron, and in 
45 



1767 they settled upon the farm which he had lo- 
cated. Here they spent their lives, diligently per- 
forming whatever work their hands found to do. Mr. 
Pollock was prominent in both Church and State. He 
brought with him to Westmoreland County a com- 
mission as justice of the peace, which office he held 
until incapacitated for its duties by old age. He was 
elected a member of the State Legislature, and at- 
tended the opening of the session, but soon returned 
home, where he remained and gave his attention to 
his farm. He was' long a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and was an elder in the same, but afterwards 
united with the Seceder Church, in which organiza- 
tion he was an elder. He and his wife were endowed 
with strong intellects, and were noted for their intel- 
ligence and piety. Their son John, whose portrait 
is here given, was born Oct. 8, 1783, in Mount 
Pleasant, where his parents had taken refuge be- 
cause of an incursion of Indians into Ligonier Val- 
ley. He learned the business of farming upon his 
father's farm, where he spent his entire life. He 
never attended "school," and his vast fund of 
knowledge was obtained by his own exertion and 
the assistance of his mother. He was in the true 
sense "self-taught, 11 and consequently well taught. 
Although he never learned a rule from a book, his 
knowledge of mathematics was such as enabled him 
to solve readily the most intricate and diverse prob- 
lems in that science. He was an elder in the United 
Presbyterian Church, and was a frequent contributor 
to the religious periodicals of the day. He took an 
active part in politics, but would never accept an 
office. His clear, well-balanced mind, amiable dis- 
position, and gentle Christian life made him a worthy 
exemplar. 

He married Elizabeth Hamill, Sept. 15, 1807 
Their children are David, who married Jane John- 
son (both now dead) ; Ann S., married' to Robert 
Graham (both now dead) ; James, dead ; Robert, who 
was a United Presbyterian minister, and married Jane 
H. Scroggs (now dead) ; Thomas C. married Martha 
J. Barnett, and resides on the old homestead ; Mary 
married Rev. Moses Arnot ; and Jane E., who is un- 
married. 

John Pollock died March 16, 1862. His wife, Eliz- 
abeth, died Feb. 15, 1864. 
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This township was formed out of portions of the 
territory of Salem, Derry, and Washington town- 
ships, the inhabitants of which section began their 
efforts for a new township in 1831, as appears from 
the following, taken from the records of November 
session of that year : 

M Upon tb« petition of a numbor of tho Inhabitants of Derry, Satom, 
k Washington Townships, praying ths Erection of a new Township 
thereout, with the following boundaries, to wit: Beginning at the tun- 
nel on the Gonnemauth, In Derry Township, thenos to Robert Foster's 
on the Loyalhannah Creek, In Salem Township, from tbenoe to Inter- 
sect the line between Salem k Washington Tps. at or near Win. Cald- 
well's, k fr. that place to Blchards'i Dsm on the Klsksmlnltes, k fr. 
thence np the Klsksmlnltes k Conemaugh BJTers to the place of Begin- 
ning; k praying the Court to appoint Viewers according to Law. The 
Court thereupon appoint John Horel, of Derry, James McCutcher, of 
Salem, k Michael Kunkle, of Wash. Tps.** [Mot. 23, 1831]. 

Loyalhanna township was organized by the court 
in 1888, and received its name from the Loyalhanna 
Biver, which flows through its central part. Its 
boundaries are north by the Conemaugh Biver, east 
by Derry, south and southwest by Salem, and north- 
west by Bell townships. 

It is watered by the Loyalhanna and a few minor 



streams that are tributary to the same. The North- 
western Pennsylvania Bailroad runs along its north- 
ern boundary, with a branch called Fairbanks 1 Ex- 
tension, which intersects the main line, and runs to 
the famous Fairbanks Company Coal- Works, a dis- 
tance of about two miles. Coal exists in abundant 
quantities in most parts of the township, and is in 
many places developed. 

Among the early settlers were the Georges, Hensels, 
Robinsons, Kerrs, McBrides, Adairs, and Stewarts. 

Among the prominent family names that have fig- 
ured conspicuously in the history of the township 
and vicinity are those of Kirkpatrick, Campbell, 
Stern tt, Bowman, Johnson, Semon, and others. 

There are no villages in the township, and the only 
settlement is around the coal-works. 

The main occupation of the inhabitants is agricul- 
ture, to which the land is generally well adapted. 

The township, though small in area, is equal in en- 
terprise and prosperity to its sister townships. Its 
inhabitants are characterized by their industry and 
thrift, intelligence and morality, and constitute a 
very excellent community in all respects. 



SEWIOKLEY TOWNSHIP. 



ERECTION, BOUNDS, Etc. 

Sewickley Township was erected in 1835, and 

was named after the Big Sewickley Creek, that flows 

along its southwestern boundary. It is bounded north 

by North Huntingdon, east by Hempfield, south by 

South Huntingdon, and west by the Youghiogheny 

Biver. 

EARLY SETTLERS. 

Among the earliest settlers were Gaspar Markle, 
Judge Jacob Painter, Anthony Blackburn, the Caro- 
thers, Carnahans, Campbells, Biggses, Dr. Lewis Mar- 
chand, John Milligan, Capt. William Pinkerton, James 
Milligan, the Gilberts, McGrews, and others. James' 
Milligan, yet living, is ninety-one years of age, and has 
voted for sixty-five consecutive elections. Capt. Wil- 
702 



Ham Pinkerton was six feet four inches in height, and a 
man of immense muscular power. Anthony Blackburn, 
who had settled here about 1778, removed to Canada, 
taking with him a large family, several of whom had 
been schoolmates of Gen. Joseph Markle. One of these 
sons returned ten or twelve years afterwards, and re- 
sided in this neighborhood. The sons who remained 
in Canada were drafted and served in the British army 
in the war of 1812 on the Northwestern frontier. After 
the war was over one of them paid a visit to his rela- 
tions in Westmoreland County, and here stated that a 
few days before the commencement of the siege of 
Fort Meigs he was lying with a company of Indians 
in ambush near the fort; that while there Gen. (then 
captain) Joseph Markle and his orderly sergeant, 
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John C. Plumer, and a part of his troop passed by ; 
that he, Blackburn, recognized his old acquaintances, 
Markle and Plumer, and consequently permitted them 
to pass without firing upon them. This recognition 
saved the lives of all the party. 

THE MARKLE FAMILY. 

The progenitor of the Markle family in Westmore- 
land County was John Chrism an Markle, who was 
born in Alsace, on the Rhine, in 1678. After the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, he fled from 
Germany, passing down the Rhine, and settled in Am- 
sterdam, Holland. Here he married Jemima Weurte 
(or Weurtzen), a sister of the admiral of that name. In 
1703 he came to America, and settled at Salem Springs, 
Berks Co., Pa., where he purchased fifteen hundred 
acres of land of the Penns. He was by trade a coach- 
maker, and he there established a wagon shop, black- 
smith-shop, and grist-mill. 

His son Gaspard was born in Berks County in 
1732, and married Elizabeth Grim, and in 1770 re- 
moved to Westmoreland County. Shortly afterwards 
his wife died, and he returned to Berks County, 
where he married Mary Road arm el, whom he brought 
to his home in this county. His residence here was 
the post of refuge to which the settlers fled for succor 
and safety. He and Judge Jacob Painter entered 
large tracts of land that extended several miles up 
and down Sewickley Creek. Several of his sons 
served in the desultory wars growing out of the in- 
cursions of the Indians, one of whom, George, was 
especially distinguished at the defense of Wheeling. 
George, his nephew, was in the Revolution and at the 
battle of Brandywine, and his brother Jacob was in 
the^aval service under Commodore Barney, and on 
board " Hyder Ally" at the capture of " Gen. Monk." 
His brother-in-law, Joseph Road arm el, was at the 
battle of Long Island, in August, 1776, where he was 
wounded, captured, and taken prisoner on the British 
ship of war in New York harbor, on which he died of 
wounds received in battle. Another member of the 
Markle family, Abraham Markle, removed from Ger- 
many, and settled in Canada, and became a delegate 
in the Provincial Parliament. In the war of 1812 he 
came to the United States, and became colonel in the 
American army. The British government confiscated 
all his property in Canada, but the United States gave 
him four sections of land near Fort Harrison, in In- 
diana. 

Gaspard Markle in 1772 erected a grist-mill on 
Sewickley, which traverses his ancient homestead. 
Here was made some of the first flour manufactured 
%oe$t of the Allegheny Mountains. It was transported 
in flat-boats by Jacob Yoder, a citizen of Reading, to 
New Orleans. So much consequence was attached to 
this feat that the citizens of Spencer County, Ky., 
where he afterwards lived and died, erected a monu- 
ment to him to commemorate the fact. All the salt 
used was transported by the Markles ( Gaspard 's sons) 



from Eastern cities on pack-horses, the intervening 
country being an almost unbroken forest and impass- 
able with wagons. Of course taverns and habitations, 
if any, were few and far between, and the caravans of 
packers were compelled to carry with them from 
home the necessary provender for the whole journey. 
But often the weary packer was turned out to graze 
on the mountains, or in the rich valleys which di- 
versified and divided them, while the rider himself 
reposed under the shadows of the overhanging forest. 
His son, Gen. Joseph Markle, was born Feb. 15, 1777, 
and was the most daring of all the packers over the 
mountains. 

In 1799, Gen. Joseph Markle, then a young man 
twenty-two years old, made his first trip to New Or- 
leans with a load of flour from his father's mill. He 
left Robbstown (West Newton) in March, and was six 
weeks on the voyage. The early traders and boatmen 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers followed quick on 
the heels of the pioneers, and were a hardy and ad- 
venturous race. Before the introduction of steam- 
boats on the Western waters they were the common 
carriers of the Great West. Pittsburgh and Robbs- 
town were their headquarters, and New Orleans the 
Ultima Thule of their voyages. It was a long and 
tedious journey, the difficulty of returning adding 
greatly to its perils and the time occupied. As far 
as communication with white inhabitants was con** 
cerned, the voyage might as well have been made 
on the wide ocean. The unwieldy and sluggish flat- 
boats crawled slowly along with the current until it 
entered the Mississippi, where, amidst its whirlpools 
and eddies and its rushing waters, the sturdy voyager 
strained every nerve to save it from wreck on snags 
and sawyers. At night they lashed their boats close 
under the shore, and again at early dawn set out for 
their voyage. The boatmen generally returned by 
what was called the " Wilderness route" by the way 
of Natchez, Nashville, Lexington, ChilHcothe, etc. 
From the vicinity of Natchez to Nashville the route 
was by the Indian trail through the Chickasaw nation, 
a distance of about six hundred and fifty miles. 

Gaspard Markle had retired from business before 
1799, when the management of the mills, farms, etc., 
all devolved upon Gen. Joseph Markle. 

In 1806 he erected another grist-mill, and in 1811 
formed a partnership with Simon Drum, of Greens- 
burg, and during that year built a large paper-mill, 
the third establishment of the kind west of the Alle- 
ghenies. Mr. Drum, father of Adjt-Gen. Drum, of 
the United States army, residing at a distance, the 
entire su peri n tendency was added to Gen. Markle's 
other duties. Gen. Markle was captain of a com- 
pany of light dragoons (troop) in the war of 1812, 
and was in the battle with the Indians on the expe- 
dition against the Mississinewa towns on the Wabash 
River, in which Lieut. Waltz (from his vicinity) and 
sixteen others were killed. Four other members of 
the Markle family were in this troop, one of whom, 
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Jacob, was appointed to fill the vacant lieutenancy 
occasioned by Waltz's death. Gen. Markle was under 
Gen. Harrison, and was at the siege of Fort Meigs, 
and the sorties which accompanied it. While away 
in the West fighting the British and Indians the dam 
of the paper-mill on the Sewickley was swept away by 
a flood, but it was immediately repaired by the super- 
vision of his wife, and the manufacture of paper ex- 
tensively carried on; His dealings with a single 
house in Pittsburgh in a few years then amounted to 
more than a hundred thousand dollars. He supplied 
a greater part of Western Pennsylvania with paper, 
and personally distributed large quantities in Ohio 
and Kentucky. His farm, too, in the meanwhile was 
cultivated with great industry and vigor. The flour- 
mill was kept constantly employed. He also kept 
a store, out of which the great number of hands em- 
ployed by him were partly paid for their services 
The profits of the whole were no doubt very great, 
but the freedom with which he lent his name to his 
friends ultimately swallowed them up and left him 
deeply involved. In 1829, in order to relieve himself 
from the vexation consequent to his embarrassments, 
he transferred to two of his sons, S. B. and Cyrus P., 
over three hundred acres of land, including the paper- 
mill, upon the condition of their paying his respon- 
sibilities. This condition was faithfully performed 
by the payment of every dollar for which he was 
morally or legally bound. He retained the ancient 
homestead of two hundred and twenty-five acres. It 
is one of those retired and fertile nooks into which 
our German population are so fond of retiring. 
Though selected by Gaspard Markle with far dif- 
ferent views, it is just such a spot as the eye of the 
lover of nature would delight to survey. It is beau- 
tifully situated on the east bank of the Sewickley. 
The principal part of the farm, descending gently 
from the east, terminates with a more abrupt descent 
at the stream. On an elevated point between the 
creek and a small rivulet which traverses the farm 
stands the family mansion, now occupied by George 
Markle. It is a large stone building, erected about 
1818, and of rather modern construction. The frame 
mansion built in 1817 is occupied by Gen. C. P. Mar- 
kle. Immediately below the former is the mill built 
in 1806. From this point the stream, rushing and 
brawling among the rocks, pours along the base of a 
high and precipitous hill, crowned with oaks and 
fringed below with spruce and cedar. Hemmed in 
by the hill, it sweeps around a beautiful plateau of 
cultivated fields, and again approaches the mansion 
house. It has evidently at one time, after traversing 
a distance of a mile and a half, returned to wfthfn 
•fifty paces of its present channel near the mill. 
Through the narrow isthmus thus formed Gen. 
Joseph Markle cut a tunnel, and through this and a 
canal cut along the deserted bed of the creek the 
water is now conveyed to the paper-mill. Here after 
having performed its office it is precipitated into its 



pareut stream, which rushing through a cleft in the 
rocks rolls down its water towards the Youghiogheny. 
All or most of these objects are directly under the 
eye of the mansion. The hill towering and stretch- 
ing along it towards the setting sun, the creek at its 
base with its fringe of evergreen, the fields embossed 
in their midst and dotted over with the houses, paper- 
mill, the residences of the proprietors, and the neat 
white cottages of the hands, the clatter of the mill, 
and the ceaseless rush of the waters, all conspire to 
make this a spot where its owners may seek repose 
from the cares and vexations of life. 

In the " Whiskey Insurrection" of 1794, Maj.-Gen. 
Daniel Morgan's wing of the Federal army encamped 
on Gaspard Markle's homestead, and the garlic still 
found in this region troubling the land-owners is at- 
tributable to its being introduced by that army. Gas- 
pard Markle was opposed to the lawless opposition 
engendered against the excise laws and the officials 
sent here to enforce it, and saw with chagrin the de- 
fiera of law erect a liberty-pole on his lands, being 
unable in the excitement of the then maddened pop- 
ulace to prevent it. He died in 1819. Gen. Joseph 
Markle, his son, in 1837 purchased of his friend and 
old commander, Gen. Harrison, five hundred acres of 
land near Princeton, Ind., and eighty acres of another 
party near Vincennes same day. He died March 15, 
1867, in his ninety-first year. 

Gen. C. P. Markle has some one thousand acres of 
rich lands on the Sewickley, all underlaid with the 
finest Youghiogheny coal. His splendid stock and 
dairy farm consists of three hundred acres, from 
which the annual sales of Jersey cattle exceed ten 
thousand dollars. His cattle and herds are among 
the best in the State. He and his sons have also a 
large butchering establishment in West Newton, 
where are daily slaughtered animals from their farm 
to feed the people of that manufacturing town. 

The first paper-mill was erected in 1811, by Gen. 
Joseph Markle, in connection with Simon Drum, 
who only continued in the business a few years. It 
was a frame structure, located half a mile below the 
mansion, and was torn down in 1826. Gen. Markle 
built the steam paper-mill in 1827 by the narrows. It 
was constructed of stone and wood, and was over one 
hundred feet long. The stone end is still standing, 
and is used for a warehouse. In 1829 he turned the 
mill over to his sons, S. B. and Cyrus P., who in 
1846 built the frame paper-mill in South Huntingdon 
township. It was operated both by steam and water- 
power. It was burned in 1862. In 1859 they erected 
the brick steam paper-mill in West Newton, to which 
in 1864 they made extensive frame additions. It was 
burned in 1876, and rebuilt in 1878. 

It was again burned in 1878 and rebuilt the same 
year. In 1879 it was again burned and rebuilt the 
same year. In 1881 Cyrus P. Markle & Sons, who 
for several years have been the active partners of 
their father, the general, purchased some five thou- 
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sand acres of land on the Castleman River, in Somer- 
set County, where they invested over two hundred 
thousand dollars, and erected very extensive " pulp- 
works/' in which the live trees of the forest are 
manufactured in two days into pulp, as elsewhere 
in this book minutely described. The principal paper 
manufactured by them is the glazed hardware paper, 
a particular fabric of extreme niceness and rarity, 
of which they are the only manufacturers in Amer- 
ica of this special kind. Part of it is shipped to 
Pittsburgh and the balance to New York, where 
much of it goes to foreign shores, and a large amount 
to China. 

The Markle paper-mills have been operated by 
three generations. Formerly they made all kinds of 
writing and bank-note papers, manilla wrappers, etc., 
but now their chief fabrics manufactured are the 
glazed hardwares, of a great variety of shades and 
textures. When Gen. Joseph Markle established the 
factory in 1811, and for a long time afterwards, the 
paper was all made by hand shaking, but now the 
latest inventions of skilled machinery are employed 
in all departments of its manufacture. The glazed 
hardwares are used by hardware manufacturers and 
dealers in the packing of all kinds of steels, cutlery, 
etc. The business of their paper-mill this year will 
reach a million dollars, and gives employment to 
several hundreds of hands of both sexes and all ages. 
The firm has also very extensive coke-ovens, — the 
" Bessemer" and " Rising Sun," — located near Mount 
Pleasant, which are among the largest and best in 
the State. 

The pulp-factories of C. P. Markle & Sons at 
Markleton, in Somerset County, are said to be the 
largest in the world in their capacity for the produc- 
tion of wood pulp. The following sketch of these 
great works was written by one of a party of recent 
visitors, and published in the newspapers : 

" Markleton b a station created out of nothing by Mr. Markle. He 
bee already built ten dwelling-houses, and it building five more ; has 
erected a church, a store, and an elegant little railroad station, besidee 
bis factories. The town lies in a little basin, surrounded by great hills 
densely wooded, and the Castleman River winds along beside it. On 
the opposite side of the river is one of the timber tracts belonging to C. 
P. Markle k Sons. They have over 8000 acres in Somerset and Westmore- 
land Counties. From Markleton a tram road extends back into the 
forest for eight miles. The road is carefully built, and T rails of excel- 
lent quality are used on it The scenery along the road Is highly pic- 
turesque, and its beauty was heightened by about a quarter of an inch 
of snow which lay upon the ground under the evergreen trees, although 
there was no snow in the open spots where the sun's rays could strike it. 
A huge gang of men were at work about two miles from the station, 
getUng wood ready for the mill 

"They do not use axea or cross-cut saws up there In cutting down 
trees. Such tools are too slow in performing the required work. They 
simply blow a tree up with dynamite. A specimen of this sort of thing 
was witnessed by the visitors. A few large spruce were selected as the 
victims, and the * feller' who fells began to quickly bore a hole in the 
base of the tree with an inch anger. The hole was driven In about ten, 
inches, the chips were removed, and a dynamite cartridge was inserted 
in the hole. The dynamite used comes in sticks like a candle, and re- 
sembles moist brown sugar. A fuse was attached to the charge, and 
after it was lighted the men sought a place of safety and waited. In a 
few seconds there was a mighty roar, and the great tree was lifted up 



into the air about ten feet, then with a swoop and crash it came to the 
earth, splintered half way up the trunk. 

u Dynamite Is not cheap, but it may truthfully be said that a little of 
It goes a great way. 

"The trees are cut up Into fcur-foot lengths and split up Into pieces 
like cord-wood. Then they arc hauled over to the storage-yards beside 
the factories. Almost any kind of timber could be used for making 
pulp, but the fibre of spruce and hemlock is so straight and soft that it 
can be worked more speedily and economically than any other available 
wood. The machinery in Markle'* mill is strong enough to make pulp 
out of lignum trite, but it would not pay. 

" About a hundred feet above the railroad is the mill proper. It Is a 
superb building, one hundred and sixty-two by eighty-six feet, built in 
the most substantial manner and fitted out with the finest class of ma- 
chinery. It Is here the process of manufacture is carried on. The pro- 
cess is briefly this: The sticks of wood are brought into the mill and 
thrown into a large funnel which feeds a clipping-machine. This ma- 
chine consists of a Urge wheel furnished with five knife-blades, and the 
blades chip the wood off junt as the knives of a fodder-machine cut 
straw. The chips are conveyed by an elevator to the second story of the 
mill and are dumped into 'digesters.' There are eight digesters in 
this mill. They resemble vertical boilers. The chips are fed iuto the 
digesters from openings in the top, and then a preparation of soda ash 
and lime is poured upon them, and they are boiled. The pressure of 
the chips ai they spread apart and the fibres separate is immense, and 
the digesters have to he made to resist a pressure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds to the inch. In a short time the chips become a stringy 
pulp, and the liquid is run off by a pump and conveyed to the evaporator, 
of which we will speak later. The pulp next goes through a wet ma- 
chine, where it is strained and cooled. It then passes between rollers, 
and is made Into sheets like pasteboard. Indeed, to the uninitiated, the 
sheets seem to be pastelioard of a fine and strong quality, and of a pure 
white color. The most striking feature about the mill is Its water sup- 
ply. Four six-Inch pipes are supplied with water from a strong moun- 
tain stream a hundred feet above the mill. The water is carried to the 
mill through thirteen hundred feet of huge pipe, with a full of one hun- 
dred and sixty feet. A more magnificent supply of water could not be 
desired, and It is so remarkably soft It does not require any artificial 
softening. 

44 The evaporator which has been alluded to is a great building, one 
hand red and forty-eight feet long and thirty-eight feet wide. It is sup- 
plied with a long battery of small furnaces, above which are the retorts 
into which the alkali is pumped from the mill. It Is then evaporated 
until soda ash Is the result, and this ash Is again used in preparing pulp. 
There H hut a trifle loss in evaporation, and the same alkali is used 
again and again. This evaporator is the most perfect building of its 
kind in existence, and yet it ii not large enough to do all the work re- 
quired, and the foundations of another one have already been laid. 

"On the mountain side, a couple of hundred yards above the evapo- 
rator, Is a six-foot vein of coal, which is opened, and which is to be con- 
nected with the works by a tramway. 

" The capacity of the mill is sixty thousand pounds of pulp daily. A 
cord of wood will make twelve hundred pounds of pulp. This pulp is 
worth one hundred and forty dollars a ton. About Ave tons of the pulp 
will make three tons of paper, we believe, although we base this on a 
guess. The pulp Is transported to the Markle paper-mills at West New- 
ton, and there it speedily becomes paper. The Arm has invested over a 
quarter of a million of dollars in its works at Markleton, bnt they will 
be amply repaid for their outlay. The mills will be in operation in two 
weeks, and will give employment to nearly two hundred men. A new 
paper-mill has been built at West Newton by the Arm, and in a day or 
two It will begin work. The store of the firm is managed by Mr. John 
A. Miller, a very clever young gentleman, and the post-office— called 
Fibre — Is in charge of Mr. John Gannon. 

"This mere outline of this great enterprise give* but a poor idea of 
its merits, but it shows how, as Oapt. Markle remarked, * a tree that 
waved its branches In the forest wind at noon on Monday may be sold 
on Tuesday morning by the newsboys of Pittsburgh, who shout, Here's 
your morning paper I AH about the great pulp-works at Markleton P " 

CHURCHES. 
MARS HILL BAPTIST CHURCH 

was organized in 1840, with Rev. Milton Sutton as 
its first pastor. The Revs. R. R. Sutton, J. P. Rocke- 
fellar, G. Tonham, D. Webster, R. C. Morgan, and 
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others have held pastorates at various periods. The 
Rev. O. P. Hargrave has been pastor for nearly seven- 
teen years. Its membership is over one hundred, 
and the Sunday-school numbers one hundred and 
fifteen. The value of the church property is four 
thousand dollars. 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

is situated, with its cemetery, two miles northwest of 
Mill Grove. 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

is located one mile north of the United Presbyterian. 

FRIENDS' MEETING-HOUSE 

is situated just north of Millville and near the Baptist 
Church. At the beginning of the century the Friends 
were strong in numbers, and among the leaders were 
the well-known Gilbert family. 

THE UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 

is at Mars Hill post-office, and its membership ex- 
tends for several miles. It is supplied by circuit 
preaching from non-resident pastors. 

THE MARKLE CEMETERY 
is eligibly situated on the south side of Big Sewickley 
Creek, on the original homestead of Gaspard Markle, 
and near the old block-house, the refuge of all the 
settlers during the Indian incursions. In it lie the 
remains of 

Gen. Jogeph Markle, died March 16, 1867, aged 00 yean and 1 month ; 
hia first wiff, Elizabeth, died Dec. G, 1815; hie second wife, Eliza- 
beth, died Dec. 30, 1808. 

Jacob Markle, horn April 13, 1780, died July 22, 1864 ; his wife, Catha- 
rine, bom Nov. 24, 1701, died July 29, 1845. 

Sarah A., wire of Gun. Cyrus P. Mnrkle, died Nov. 20, 1868, aged 54. 

Sarah, daughter of Gasper and Polly Markle, died July 6, 1820, aged 1 
year, 10 months, Hitd 8 days. 

David Markle, died Aug. 10, 1828, aged 32. 

Hannah Markle, dird July 30, 1805, aged 83. 

Andrew F. Thompson, died April 20, 1825, aged 34. 

William Ross, died May 25, 1881, aged 77. 

James P. Carothnrs, died Feb. 6, 1877, aged 72. 

Jane, wife of Henry Lewis, died April 1, 1877, aged 70. 

Catharine, wife of Jacob Painter, died Jan. 10, 1H3G, aged 84. 

Near this cemetery, on the lands of Gen. Joseph 
Markle, was the site of old-time musters and militia 
trainings, and the great resort for public and political 
meetings. " Mill Grove," the Markle seat, was the 
great centre of all public assemblages of people, who 
came for miles around, as the most accessible point 
for meeting. 

VILLAGES. 

There are several flourishing villages along the bank 
of the Youghiogheny River, and on the railroad which 
runs through the township, following the course of 
the river. The principal one of these is 

SHAKER'S STATION, 

a place inhabited by the employes of the coal com- 
panies. Very extensive coal-works are operated in 
and around the place, and it derives its existence 
mainly from this source. It contains several stores, 
railroad depot, post-office, and other evidences of sub- 



stantial prosperity. A lodge of L. O. L., No. 78, was 
instituted here in 1881. 

8UTERSVILLE 

is on the site of the old Sttter homestead, and is a 
village laid out by Eli Suter, a member of this old 
family, that has resided in the vicinity of the village 
for many years. 

GUFFEY'8 STATION 

was named after A. Guffey, an early and prominent 
settler. It has a distillery, several stores and shops, 
an4 near it are large coal-mines. 

Buena Vista, Armstrong, and Moore's Stations are 
all hamlets on the railroad. 

The Youghiogheny Railroad stations in this town- 
ship are Sewickley, Marchand's, Cowan's, Millville, 
and McGrew's, of which Cowansburg is a growing 
village. 

THE COAL COMPANIES 

now in successful operation are those of Penn Gas- 
Coal, N. J. Bigley, Scott & Co., and C. H. Armstron g, 
giving employment to eight hu ndreamen " "~" 

THE GREAT FLOOD. 
July 26, 1879, witnessed one of the greatest fresh- 
ets ever known in this region. Mrs. John Daily, 
residing between Shaner's and Guffey's Stations, was 
drowned. She and her sister had become frightened 
at the sudden rise of the water, and fearing that their 
home would be washed away by the water closed the 
house and left. Mrs. Daily's sister left first, and had 
succeeded in safely crossing the run ; but Mrs. Daily, 
in attempting to cross, was overtaken by the flood, 
carried down by the stream, and drowned. The cul- 
verts were all washed out, Robbins', Guffey's, and 
Shaner's Stations, and all trains for hours delayed. 
The Buena Vista school-house was swept away, and 
two dwellings at Shaner's coal-mines carried off. The 
stone bridge at Guffey's was completely washed away, 
with four hundred feet of the track, and the school- 
house near the track carried across it. One car 
was wholly smashed. The storm began with the 
falling of hail, followed by torrents of rain, and the 
Youghiogheny Railroad became the scene of great 
devastation. The storm and flood extended to other 
townships, and in Rostraver the farms suffered greatly 
by washes. Tinker Run and Brush Creek Valleys 
suffered by the inundations largely, and, taken alto- 
gether, this section of the county was never before 
visited by such a destructive flood. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



THE MILLIGAN FAMILY. 
John Milligan was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and came to this country before the Revolution, liv- 
ing for some time near Carlisle, in the Cumberland 
Valley, where he tended a mill. He often ground 
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flour and meal for the Continental soldiers during 
that stormy period. Here he married Mary Adams, 
and in 1780 came to Westmoreland County, and lo- 
cated on the farm of John Carnahan, now known as 
the " Willow-Tree Farm." He then patented four 
hundred acres of land in Sewickley township, sharing 
with other first settlers the trials and hardships of 
pioneer days. He served for many years as justice 
of the peace, and married more couples than any 
magistrate in the county. The long and tedious 
ceremony of Revs. Dicks, Power, Swan, and later, 
Patterson, being almost a terror to young people, 
many visited him where a short ceremony was per- 
formed. He raised three boys and five girls. Of the 
former, Alexander died in 1860; John, in 1872; and 
James, born in 1790, is still living. Jane, the eldest 
daughter, married Col. David Nelson, of Crawford 
County, and Nancy married Richard Simmons. 
Mrs. Mary Myers, a daughter of Col. and Mrs. Nel- 
son, is now living in her eighty-second year. Of 
Richard Simmons' children, one daughter married 
Mr. Jamison, Margaret married Samuel Miller, and 
Ann married Hon. William Hutchinson, the last two 
of Fredericksburg, Ohio. John Milligan, the emi- 
grant, went in 1802 to New Orleans with a boat-load 
of flour, but it souring on the voyage down the rivers, 
and finding it there to be unmerchantable, he shipped 
it to Liverpool, England, and traded it off to starch- 
makers, and invested his proceeds in various merchan- 
dise to bring back to this country. While in the old 
country he visited his native place in Scotland, and 
when he returned to America he was accompanied 
by his brother, James Milligan. The latter was a 
noted minister of the Associate Reformed Church, and 
one of the best known of the early anti-slavery agi- 
tators and persecuted abolitionists. He was located 
several years in New England, and while pastor of 
a church in Ryegate, Vt., was rotten-egged by a mob 
of excited pro-slavery men. His son, Rev. A. M. 
Milligan, of Pittsburgh, was burned in effigy in 
Greensburg for daring to raise his voice in behalf of 
the oppressed negro slave, and one Sabbath morning, 
on coming there to preach, his eyes were greeted 
with a very large cartoon, on which was drawn the 
picture of a big burly negro woman and a tall, gaunt 
figure standing over her, and below the inscription, 
"Milligan kissing the nigger." But this fearless de- 
fender of oppressed humanity soon saw the shackles 
torn from the Southern slaves by the wicked Rebel- 
lion inaugurated by their selfish and cruel policy. 



WILLIAM GUFFEY. 

William Guffey was born in Sewickley township, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., Jan. 16, 1821, the fourth 
in a family of eleven children of James and Hannah 
(Scott) Guffey. 

His parents were both of Irish descent. 

William Guffey, his great-great-grandfather, emi- 



grated from Ireland with his family about the year 
1738, and eventually settled in Westmoreland County, 
Sewickley township, and was the progenitor of the 
many families of the name in Western Pennsylvania. 
He died in Sewickley, January, 1783. 

His son, James Guffey, born in 1736, was two years 
old when his father emigrated. He was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Margaret, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Margaret Campbell. His second wife was 
a Miss Findley. *By his first wife he had three chil- 
dren, viz. : John, Polly, and Bell. By the second, 
Sarah and William. James Guffey died March 9, 
1806, aged seventy years; his first wife, Margaret, 
May, 1791. John Guffey, son of James, was born in 
Sewickley, Aug. 6, 1764. His first wife, Agnes Lowry, 
was born April 18, 1773. 

Eleven children were the fruit of this union, viz. : 
James, William, Anna, John, Robert, Joseph, Alex- 
ander, Margaret, Isabella, Mary, and Nancy. 

By his second wife, Rebecca Stewart, he had two 
children, viz. : Benjamin and Stewart. John Guffey 
was for many years justice of the peace, and spent 
his whole life on the place now owned by Maj. Dick 
and occupied by Jesse Husband. He was a man 
greatly beloved in his family, and highly 'respected 
by all who knew him. 

James Guffey, eldest son of John, and father to 
William, was born at the old Guffey homestead Dec. 
15, 1791. He was a soldier in the cavalry troop 
under Gen. Joseph Markle in the war of 1812, and 
was engaged in the battle of Mississinewa. Soon 
after his return from the army, April 20, 1813, he 
married Hannah, daughter of James and Mary P. 
Scott. The latter was born March 6, 1791, in Eliza- 
beth township, Allegheny County, Pa. Her father 
at the age of seventeen emigrated from Ireland and 
settled in that township. After his marriage James 
Guffey settled upon the place now owned and occu- 
pied by his son William and daughter Sarah Jane. 
A log house had been built upon the place, but the 
land was cleared and improved and the present brick 
residence was built by him in 1833. He died here 
March 22, 1841. His wife survived him many years. 
She died at the homestead June 10, 1878. 

Their children were as follows : John, born March 
24, 1814, married Harriet Ingraham ; three children 
living, viz., James G., Mary M., and Hannah S. 
Mary P., born May 23, 1816, wife of Jacob Funk, 
died Sept. 21, 1842. James Guffey Funk, her son, 
died from exposure in the army during the last war. 
James Scott, born Aug. 2, 1818, married Mary F. By- 
erly Oct. 20, 1844; a farmer living in Elizabeth town- 
ship, Allegheny County, Pa. ; two children living and 
three deceased. The latter were Henrietta, Mary J., 
and Martha R. ; the former, Hannah S. and James 
Adam. William, subject of this sketch; Zacheus, 
born July 25, 1823, died at the homestead Sept. 22, 
1842, a cripple for the la^t twenty years of his life ; 
Joseph, born Nov. 20, 1827, died Aug. 1, 1828 ; Nancy 
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L. and Margaret Ann, twins, born July 31, 1829. 
Nancy died March 30, 1837, Margaret married to E. 
R. Griffith, now a farmer in Rostraver township. 
Mrs. Griffith died May 25, 1876 ; three children, Sam- 
uel C., James G., and John W. Sarah Jane, born 
March 6, 1832, always lived at the homestead, and 
since her mother's death has kept house with her 
brother William ; Rebecca, born Feb. 27, 1836, wife 
of John Freeman, a farmer in Ligonier township; 
five children, George, James, Sarah Jane, John, and 
Anna Lucinda. 

William Guffey has spent his whole life on the place 
of his birth, receiving the education afforded by the 
common school of the neighborhood. A bachelor 
uncle, William Guffey, was half-owner with his father 
of the homestead farm, and upon his death, which 
occurred Oct. 2, 1840, he willed to his nephew Wil- 
liam a portion of his property. This uncle lived 
and died at the homestead. By will of his father his 
property was placed under the control of his mother 
until her death. After his father's death, which oc- 
curred when he was nineteen years of age, he man- 
aged his mother's affairs. The farm was worked by 
his brother, James Scott, up to the year 1876, when the 
latter removed on to his farm in Elizabeth township. 
From twenty-one years of age Mr. Guffey has suf- 
fered from heart-disease, on which account he has 
not been able to engage in the hard work incident to 
the carrying on a farm. Upon the death of his 
mother he and his sister Sarah Jane purchased of the 
rest of the heirs their interest in the homestead. He 
employs to work the farm Mr. John C. West, whose 
wife, Anna Mary, daughter of Samuel and Catharine 
Henderson, had lived with Mr. and Miss Guffey from 
the time she was eight years of age, and was married 
at the homestead May 2, 1878. The family at pres- 
ent consists of Mr. and Miss Guffey, Mr. and Mrs. 
West, and their two children, Sarah Louisa and Mary 
Catharine. 

The Guffey family in politics have always shown 
an unbroken Democratic front. It is said that at one 
time there were twenty-one Democratic voters in the 
family in the township of Sewickley. Mr. Guffey is 
no exception to this rule. Both he and his sister 
have for many years been members of the West New- 
ton Presbyterian Church. Honorable in all business 
transactions, hospitable to all comers, charitable to 
the poor, of a genial, social disposition, Mr. Guffey 
well deserves the high estimate in which he is held 
by the community in which he has spent his days. 



CAPT. CALEB GREENAWALT. 
Capt. Caleb Greenawalt was born in Sewickley town- 
ship, Westmoreland County, Pa., June 1, 1830. The 
family on the father's side are of German, on the 
mother's of English origin. His grandfather, Jacob 
Greenawalt, a native of Lancaster County, Pa., moved 
from there in the latter part of the last century, and 



settled on a farm in Sewickley. He married Martha 
Brenneman, the issue of which union were four sons 
and five daughters, viz. : Daniel, Abraham, Martha, 
Jacob, Maria, Nancy, Fanny, Henry, and Susan. All 
were married, raised families, and all are deceased. 
Daniel Greenawalt, the eldest child, and fajther of the 
captain, was born in Sewickley, Sept. 3, 1796. He 
married Feb. 20, 1821, Emily, daughter of Caleb and 
Ann Squibb. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Mungo Dick, and his address to the 
young couple upon this occasion is said to have oc- 
cupied one hour. Mrs. Greenawalt was born in the 
neighborhood of Connellsville, Pa., Sept. 4, 1798. 
Her father was among the first operators in devel- 
oping the iron interests in Western Pennsylvania. 
After his marriage he settled on what was known 
as the " Brown's Ferry tract" of land, situated on 
the Youghiogheny River, in Sewickley township, and 
containing one hundred and ninety-six acres. Here 
all of his children were born. He died March 9, 
1838. His wife died at the residence of her son 
Caleb, April 26, 1868. 

Their children were as follows : Martha, born 
Nov. 10, 1821, wife of papt. J. B. Copeland, a farmer 
in Audrian County, Mo., three sons and four daugh- 
ters; Jacob, born Nov. 16, 1823, died Jan. 1838 ; Ann 
Eliza, born April 9, 1826, wife of Robert Hamilton, 
moved to Iowa, where she died July 27, 1867, four 
sons and two daughters; Angeline, born Feb. 24, 
1828, wife of O. H. McAlister, M.D., residing in 
McAlisterville, Juniata Co., Pa. ; Caleb, subject of 
this sketch ; George, born June 30, 1832, died Aug. 
16, 1833. 

Capt. Caleb Greenawalt has always lived on the 
place of his birth, having come in possession of the 
homestead farm by inheritance and by purchase from 
the rest of the heirs. He received the education af- 
forded by the common school of the neighborhood. 
When a boy he made an occasional trip on coaKboats 
bound for Cincinnati and Louisville, but most of his 
minority was spent on the farm. From the first 
breaking out of the Rebellion he took a lively inter- 
est in all measures looking to its suppression. With 
Col. J. B. Copeland, his brother-in-law, he raised a 
company for the three months' service, which was 
not accepted, but the company subsequently enlisted 
in the three years' service as Company F, Twenty- 
eighth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 
He was mustered in as second lieutenant at Camp 
Coleman, Philadelphia, July 6, 1861, by Maj. Ruff, of 
the United States army. He was promoted to first 
lieutenant, and subsequently to the captaincy of the 
company. The company was attached to Gen. 
Banks' division of the army, and was first located 
at Point of Rocks, in the regiment commanded by 
Col. John W. Geary. While here, Sept. 24, 1861, 
they were attacked by the rebels, the first skirmish 
in which he was engaged. A similar affair again oc- 
curred October 2d, between. Point of Rocks and 
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Harper's Ferry, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, October 16th. His company was in the spir- 
ited engagement at Bolivar Heights, in which the 
first sergeant and one private were wounded. The 
regiment was ordered to Edwards Ferry, with the in- 
tent of participating in the battle of Ball's Bluff, but 
did not reach there in time to engage in the battle. 
The regiment was next employed in guarding the 
Potomac River, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, between Nolan's 
Ferry and An|ietam Aqueduct, his own company 
being located on the Maryland side opposite Harper's 
Ferry, a most important post, dividing the lines of the 
contending forces. 

The captain was detailed to construct the rope 
ferry over which the advance of the army crossed 
the Potomac, Feb. 24, 1862, and remained in charge 
of the same until the 1st of May following. He then 
returned to his regiment, then located at Rectortown, 
on the Manassas Gap Railroad, being engaged in 
guarding a distance of fifty-two miles of that road, a 
duty quite necessary and not a little dangerous, but 
with very little glory. He was in the battle of Cul- 
peper, Aug. 9, 1862, and under Gen. Pope was en- 
gaged in very many of the skirmishes and battles 
along the Rappahannock River and Orange and Al- 
exandria Railroad, ending with the second battle of 
Bull Run. After the battle of Antietam, Sept. 17, 
1862, in which his regiment and company lost heavily, 
the company having a sergeant and four privates 
killed and seventeen wounded, the regiment occu- 
pied Harper's Ferry and Bolivar Heights. He was 
in the famous battles of Chancel lorsville, May 1, 2, 
and 8, 1863, having both lieutenants wounded se- 
verely, and two corporals and seven privates prison- 
ers, and Gettysburg, July 1st, 2d, and 3d, having five 
men wounded. Following up Lee's retreating army 
until it had recrossed the Rappahannock and Rapi- 
dan, the regiment stopped at Raccoon Ford, on the 
latter river, where it remained until the Eleventh 
and Twelfth corps were detached under Gen. Hooker 
and ordered to join the Army of the Cumberland. 
After assisting to open up communication with Chat- 
tanooga and the Army of the Cumberland, and par- 
ticipating in the different skirmishes incident thereto, 
he took part in the glorious battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain ("battle above the clouds"), Nov. 24, 1863, in 
which three of his men were wounded, and the next day 
that of Missionary Ridge, pursuing the retreating rebels 
all of next day, and on the 27th of November, at Ring- 
gold, Ga., on Taylor's Ridge, where a lieutenant, 
sergeant, and two privates were killed, and quite a 
number wounded, thus ending the campaign of 1863. 
During the winter of 1863-64 his company veteran- 
ized, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., where 
its decimated ranks were filled with excellent re- 
cruits. In March, 1864, it again took the field, and 
engaged in all the battles and skirmishes from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga., notably that of 



Rocky Face Mountain, Ga., May 8, 1864, in which 
one sergeant and four men of his company were 
wounded; Resaca, May 15, 1864; Pumpkin Vine 
Creek, May 25, 1864, and on same day New Hope 
Church, where two privates were killed and six 
wounded, continuing for seven days and being under 
fire the whole time. He was in the battles of Pine 
Knob, Pine Hill, and Lost Mountain, June 14th; Mud- 
dy Creek, June 16th ; Nose's Creek, June 19th ; Kolb's 
Farm, June 22d, in which seven men of hfo company 
were wounded ; Kenesaw Mountain, June 27th ; Mari- 
etta, July 3d; and was honorably discharged the ser- 
vice July 20, 1864, arriving home on the 27th. 

From this brief rUumk of Capt. Green a wait's army 
experience it will be seen that he participated in 
most of the notable battles of the war. From first to 
last he was impressed with the idea that the Rebellion 
must he fought down, and it would be difficult to find 
any one who more thoroughly practiced what he 
preached. On this account he uniformly declined to 
accept clerical or any other position which would 
take him from the fighting ranks, and fought against 
all attempts to transfer his best men from the ranks 
to such positions. For the number of engagements 
in which he participated he was exceedingly fortu- 
nate in receiving no severe wounds, and with the ex- 
ception of an attack of typhoid fever in August, 1861, 
he enjoyed remarkable health during his entire term 
of service. It is said the best soldiers make also the 
best citizens. Capt. Greenawalt is no exception to 
this rule. As a thorough, painstaking, and successful 
farmer he ranks among the first in a township of 
good farmers. To the original homestead tract he has 
added the Caldwell farm, adjoining it, and another 
farm of one hundred and fifteen acres in the same 
township. In politics he has been a stanch supporter 
of the Republican party since its organization. He 
has been for fifteen years a justice of the peace in his 
township, and was candidate of his party for the 
State Senate in 1876. He married, Dec. 7, 1864, Mary 
M., daughter of William M. A. and Elizabeth S. 
(McFadden) Bell. 



A. M. CARLINE. 

A. M. Carline was born in Baldwin township, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., June 23, 1840, the fifth in a family 
of six children of Adam and Elizabeth (Miller) Carline. 
His grandfather emigrated from England and settled 
in Baldwin township, where he kept an inn on the 
Brownsville road. He was twice married, and by his 
first wife he had four sons. 

Adam Carline, father of A. M., was four years old 
when his parents emigrated. He was a carpenter, and 
followed that trade during his life. Upon the death 
of his mother a division of the estate was made be- 
tween Adam and Jacob, the only children then living. 
Adam Carline lived and carried on his trade in Pitts- 
burgh a number of years, but the last years of his life 
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were spent on his portion of the farm in Baldwin, 
where he died in 1844. The children of Adam and 
Elizabeth Carline were as follows, viz. : Joseph A., 
born April 2, 1832, connected with the police force of 

Pittsburgh; James W., born , 1836, died ; 

Adam M., subject of this sketch ; Millicent G., born 
1842, twice married; first husband, John Peter- 
son; second Eider, now living in Alliance, 

Ohio. 

His mother married for her second husband Daniel 
W. Morgan. By this union there were two children : 
Benjamin, deceased, and Kate, wife of James W. 
Smiley, living in Kansas. His mother died at his 
residence in Sutervilie, Dec. 25, 1880, and is buried 
in the West Newton Cemetery. 

Having received the education afforded by the 
common school, at the age of ten Adam M. Carline 
became a clerk in the store of J. P. Stall, on Water 
Street, Pittsburgh, with whom he remained until the 
death of the latter, about ten months ; then was em- 
ployed in the store of his brother, Joseph A., first on 
Grant Street, then on the corner of Fourth and Lib- 
erty, next as clerk for John Grazier, on Smithfield 
Street ; two years at each of these places. He then 
returned to his brother's store. For one season he 
was employed as second clerk on the steamer "Grand 
Turk," plying between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 



At the ay;e of nineteen, in company with Robert Mar- 
tin, firm Carline & Martin, he purchased his brother's 
store, and carried on the business until the spring of 
1861. Aug. 9, 1861, he enlisted as a private soldier 
in Company H, Fifth Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and continued in active service until near the 
close of the campaign of 1863, when, having been 
confined by disease contracted in the army for a num- 
ber of months, returned home, January, 1864, on a 
sick furlough, and was honorably discharged at Pitts- 
burgh, May 28th of the same year. When he had re- 
covered from his illness he was employed by the gov- 
ernment until the spring of 1865 in shipping stock 
from the yards at Pittsburgh. 

April 1, 1865, he moved to Sutervilie, where for 
nearly seventeen years he has carried on a successful 
business in general merchandising. 

In politics he is Republican. He married, June 
22, 1865, Amelia, daughter of John and Eliza (O'Con- 
nor) Battie. Mrs. Carline was born near Sharpsburg, 
Allegheny Co., Pa., Feb. 5, 1839. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carline are members of the Presby- 
terian Church at West Newton. Their children are 
Elizabeth, born June 10, 1866 ; John Hasson, born 
Aug. 18, 1870; Eleanor Kate, born July 10, 1872; 
Adam Morris, born Nov. 29, 1874; William Thomas, 
born Oct. 18, 1876, died July 25, 1878. 



LOWER AND UPPER BURRELL TOWNSHIPS. 



ERKCTION, BOUNDARIES, Etc. 

Lower and Upper Burrell Townships were 
erected in 1879, by the division of Burrell into Upper 
and Lower Burrell townships. 1 The original Burrell 

1 The petition of dirora citizens, inhabitant* of the township of Bur- 
rell, respectfully represent that they labor under great inconvenience 
and disadvantage for want of a division of said township into two town- 
ships by a proposed lino commencing at a marked ruck on the right 
bank of Puckatos Creek, near a walnut-tree, about twenty-five rods 
above the residence of William Parks, and running thence north forty- 
two degree* east until it intersects the line dividing the townships of 
Allegheny and Buirell, near the residence now or late of Matthew 
Young, It being the same line which divides said Ilurretl township into 
two election districts. 

Therefore your petitioners pray the court to appoint three impartial 
men commissioners to inquire into the propriety of granting ;i division 
of said township. 

And now, Dec. 22, 1877, petition piesented to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of said county, and the same order to be tiled, and James H. 
McFarland, John Steel, and Robert S. Sproul appointed commissioners 
to Inquire into the propriety of granting the prayer of the petitioners 
and to make a plot or draft of said township and the division Hue pro- 
posed to be made therein, if the same cannot be fully designated by 
natural lines or boundaries, and to make report to the next term of the 
said court, together with their opinion as to the expediency and pro- 
priety of granting the prayer of the petitioners, as directed by the act of 
Assembly .in such case made and provided. Per Curiam. 



township was taken from Allegheny township, and 
organized in 1852. It was named in honor of Judge 
J. Murry Burrell, who was president judge of the court 
when it was erected. 

May 18, 1878, the report of the commissioners was filed, and on Sept. 
21, 1878, the following order was made: 

"After due consideration of the premises, ft is ordered and decreed 
that a vote of the qualified electors of said township be taken on a divi- 
sion thereof on Tuesday, the fifth day of November, 1878 (being the day 
for the holding of the general election), by an election to be held by the 
election officers of said township at the places fixed by law for holding 
township elections, and governed therein by the several laws of the 
Commonwealth relating to township elections. The ballots to be de- 
posited by the electors uliall have written or printed on the outside there- 
of the word 'Division,' nnd on the inside thereof Tor Division' or 
' Aoainst Division.' The constable of said township shttll give at least 
fifteen days' notice of the time and places of holding said election by 
pouting not let* than six written or printed handbills in the most public 
places in said township. The election officers, after closing the polls, 
shall count the ballots and certify within five days thereafter the number 
of votes for and against a division to the clerk of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. Per Curium. 

" Return of election, filed 7th November, 1878. 

" Vote for divlson, 114 ; against, 6. 

" And now, to wit, Jan. 18, 1870, it appearing to the court that at an 
election directed to be held by the qualified electors of the township of 
Burrell, in the county of Westmoreland, on the 5th day of November, 
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Its boundaries were north by Allegheny, east by 
Washington, southeast by Franklin townships, west 
by Allegheny River, separating it from Allegheny 
County, which was its southern boundary. It was 
watered by the Allegheny River, the Big and Little 
Pucketoe, and other smaller streams. Coal exists in 
all parts of the original township, in which are located 
some extensive coal-works. Its surface is rolling; 
soil very fertile and highly cultivated. The chief oc- 
cupation of the people is agriculture. 

PIONEER SETTLERS. 

Of the early settlers nearly all of Scotch -Irish ex- 
traction. The Crooks family located on Pucketos 
Creek in 1791, and came from Antietam Creek. Wil- 
liam Ross was born in Ireland, and on his arrival in 
this country first located in Franklin and then Adams 
County, and removed to the glades here in 1794, and 
John Ross followed in 1801, who died June 28, 1827, 
aged fifty-four. The former died Aug. 28, 1849, aged 
eighty-seven years. His wife was a Miss Esther Reid, 
of Greencastle, to whom he was married April 19, 
1808. John Stewart settled in 1804, with his brother 
William, who died April 19, 1850, aged sixty-eight 
years. John Bales settled in 1805. Among other 
early settlers were the McLaughlins, Birelys, Millers, 
Hummels (of whom David died May 28, 1867, aged 
sixty-nine), Donnells, the Hunters, Skillens, Moores, 
Logans, Shearers, Leslies, Bessorts, Blacks, Georges, 
Swenks, Milligans, Sands, Woolslayers, Rowans, 
Nelsons, ..Gills, Ludwigs, Dugans, Henrys, Leslies, 
Reisers, Lanes, In grams, Crawfords, Caldwells, 
Mencks, You nk ins, Fredericks, Kunkles, Loves, Mc- 
Williams, McCutchens, and Ashbaughs. 

One of the first pioneers was James Johnston, a 
Revolutionary soldier, who lived to be one hundred 
and three years old, and is buried in Dugan's grave- 
yard in Allegheny County. 

David Alter came to Pucketos Creek from Cumber- 
land County. His father was born in Switzerland, 
and emigrated to America before the Revolution. 
He married Elizabeth Mill, and his sister married 
Governor Ritner. Of David's twelve children, the 
eldest daughter became the wife of Maj. George 
Dugan, and his eldest son, Joseph, was the father of 
Dr. David Alter. David Alter was born in 1775, and 
was a captain in the war of 1812, and built the noted 
" Alters Mills" on Pucketos. His son Joseph mar- 
ried Margaret C. Dinsmore, of an early family. 

During the period from 1791 to 1795 the settlers 

A.D. 1878, by the order of said court, and agreeably to the act of Assembly 
In such case made and provided, a majority of the qualified electors of 
■aid township of Burrell vot«*d in favor of a division of said township; 
therefore it is ordered and decreed that the said township of Burrell be, 
and the same is, hereby divided into two townships, njtreeably to the 
lines marked out and returned by the commissioners Appointed to view 
and make report as to the propriety of granting the prayer of the peti- 
tioners for a division ; the eastern or upper division to be known here- 
after as 'UfPBB Bubbcll Township,' and the western or lower division 
to be known as ' Lowks Burrki.l Township,' and John Ingram ap- 
pointed constable of Lower Burrell.'* Per Curiam. 



were subjected to many invasions by predatory bands 
of Indians, who carried off many into captivity, mur- 
dered and scalped others, and burned their cabins 
and plundered them of their stock. 

About the first land entered or patented was a five- 
hundred-acre tract to a man named Wharton, which 
was subsequently purchased by the McLaughlin fam- 
ily. 

CHURCnES IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE PUCKKTT UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Located some two miles southeast of Chartiers Sta- 
tion is the oldest religious organized congregation in 
the limits of the original Burrell township. It had 
its origin in the settling of several families in the 
neighborhood from the Associate Reformed congre- 
gations of Adams and Franklin Counties, among 
whom were the Rosses, Crooks, etc., and of families 
of the General Assembly Presbyterians, among whom 
were the Watts, Skillens, and others. Preaching was 
had at several intervals from 1795 until 1804, when 
began the first stated supplies. Mrs. Esther (Reid), 
wife of William Ross, received her certificate from 
the Greencastle congregation Nov. 22, 1804. At a 
meeting of the Monongahela Presbytery, held Aug. 
31, 1803, at Yough Meeting-house (now Bethesda), 
an application was received from Puckety for preach- 
ing here, and at its next meeting Rev. Joseph Kerr 
was appointed to preach on the first Sabbath in Jan- 
uary, 1804, which he did, the first regular stated ap- 
pointment here filled. At the meeting of Presbytery 
on March 4, 1804, a petition was received from Puck- 
ety for a regular supply, when Rev. Mungo Dick was 
appointed to preach, but was not always able to be 
there, but did preach the third Sabbath in November, 
1805. Mr. Henderson preached in 1810, Mr. Bu- 
chanan in January, 1811, and Mr. Galloway the Feb- 
.ruary following. These ministers came very long 
distances on horseback, and at a time when there 
were no roads or bridges. The place of the first 
preaching was a grove still standing on the Ross 
homestead. In 1806, William Ross built a barn, in 
which worship was held for some months. Shortly 
after a " tent" was put up at the forks of the road 
near the residence of Squire Irwin, and about a mile 
from Chartiers Station. It was a temporary affair, 
built by putting four posts in the ground closed in 
on three sides, with a rough floor raised off the 
ground, and a covering for the preacher. 

Here services were held until the first edifice was 
erected. John and William Watts, John and Wil- 
liam Stewart, and John and William Ross were early 
connected with this church. The congregation was 
really organized in 1810, but not formally until the 
following spring. The first elders were John Ross, 
William Ross, John Stewart, William Stewart, John 
Watt, James Robertson. March 27, 1811, the Pres- 
bytery received an application to unite Deer Creek 
and Puckety into one charge. On Sept. 4, 1811, Pres- 
bytery met at Puckety, and installed Rev. James Mc- 
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Connell as pastor of Puckety and Deer Creek, on 
which occasion were present Rev. Proud fit, Munro 
Dick, galloway , and Buchanan. Mr. McConnell re- 
signed his pastorate at Puckety April 2, 1833. 

About 1816 measures were taken to build a meeting- 
house, which was erected on land conveyed by John 
Bales in 1825. The trustees in receiving his deed 
bound themselves and successors to let him and his 
family have one seat in the northwest corner of the 
house. The edifice was built of logs, thirty -two by 
thirty-eight feet, clunked and daubed, with no ceiling. 
It was warmed with a ten-plate stove for burning 
cord- wood. In 1833 the connection between Puckety 
and Deer Creek as two charges with one pastor was 
dissolved. Mr. McConnell was a native of Ireland, 
and received his theological education under the 
learned John Brown, of Haddington. He still 
preached at Deer Creek until Jan. 15, 1845. Puckety 
was now without a pastor until June 5, 1838. 

In May, 1836, just after the edifice had been re- 
paired and enlarged, it was destroyed by fire. Ser- 
vices were now held at the residences of Millers, 
Hummels, Bales, or in their barns, and sometimes in 
the school-house. The second church, the present 
brick edifice, was built in 1837. In 1834 these elders 
were installed : A. R. Stewart, William Watt, Francis 
Crooks, and Patrick Donnell. On Oct. 12, 1837, Rev. 
J. G. Fulton was called, and installed June 5, 1838, 
whose pastorate was dissolved Aug. 13, 1849. A. R. 
Stewart resigned his eldership in 1840. On the forma- 
tion -of Blairsville Presbytery, Nov. 10, 1840, Puckety 
came under its territorial care; Rev. W. A. McKin- 
ney was installed pastor in July, 1841, and died Aug. 
16, 1842. Robert Stewart was elected elder in 1842. 
Rev. J. W. Duff was installed Dec. 5, 1843. In 1845 
the elders were William Stewart, Robert Stewart, 
Patrick Donnell, William Watt, Francis Crooks, 
James McMath, and David McLean. Mr. Duff re- 
signed his pastorate April 13, 1848. In 1849 the 
elders elected were John Anderson, David Hummel, 
and William Stewart. The congregation had no pas- 
tor until the installation of Rev. John C. Bryson, 
Nov. 12, 1850, who resigned Oct. 31, 1854. In 1853 
the elders elected were John Wylie and George Leslie. 
April 11, 1855, this church came under Westmore- 
land Presbytery's charge. The next pastor was Rev. 
James Given, installed June 21, 1859, who was re- 
leased April 8, 1873. In 1859 the elders elected were 
Daniel Hawk and William Vantine, and in 1868 
William Crooks. The present popular pastor, Rev. 
M. M. Patterson, was installed June 15, 1875. He 
was born in Elizabeth, Allegheny County, in 1845, 
and graduated at Westminster. College, and later 
at Allegheny Theological Seminary. This is his first 
charge, and is in a flourishing condition. 

The church officials are Elders Daniel Hawk, Wil- 
liam Stewart, Robert Crooks, Edward Newell, Robert 
Stewart, Jr., and William Douglass; Sunday-school 
superintendent, Hiram Gill. 



BETHB8DA LUTIIKRAN CHURCH 

is located near the Allegheny township line. Its con- 
gregation was organized in 1864. Before that time 
the meeting-house was on' the Ross farm, which was 
erected in 1850. The pastors have been: 1850 to 
1864, Rev. D. Earhart; 1864 to 1875, Rev. D. Hoover; 
1875 to 1881, Rev. Barry ; and in 1881, Rev. M. G. 
Earhart, present incumbent. He also preaches at 
11 Hankey" (Christ's) Church, in Franklin township. 
The church officials are: Council, Holmes George, 
Amos Willery, Abraham Sloanaker, Thomas George, 
and Henry Bair ; Trustees, James G. Borland, Jacob 
Keiger, Henry Willery, Thomas George, Henry Ash- 
baugh ; Sunday-school Superintendent, Jacob Keiser. 
Number of members, one hundred and twenty. 

MANCHESTER REFORMED ASSOCIATE CHURCH 

was organized out of Brookland Church, and is lo- 
cated about a mile south of Milligan's Mills. It is 
supplied by the pastor of the Brookland congregation. 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

has a congregation and edifice in Lower Burrell town- 
ship, about a mile and a fourth east of Tarentum Sta- 
tion. It is a part of the Parnassus Circuit, and its 
present pastor is Rev. Gray. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHUliCH AND CEMETERY (PABNA83US). 

This congregation was organized May 18, 1842, by 
Revs. James Graham and S. M. McClung, with John 
W. Logan its only elder. It had occasional supplies 
for eight years. Rev. S. M. McClung was installed 
its first pastor Oct. 10, 1850. Revs. C. B. Bristol 
preached, David Kirkpatrick charged the pastor, and 
James M. Hastings the people. He was released 
June 24, 1857. Oct. 6, 1858, Rev. D. W. Townsend 
was ordained and installed. Rev. Robert McMillan 
preached from 1 Corinthians i. 21. Rev. Dr. Donal- 
son presided, proposed the constitutional questions, 
made the ordaining prayer, and charged the pastor, 
and Rev. Robert McMillan the people. He was re- 
leased June 25, 1867. Dec. 29, 1868, Rev. J. P. Ken- 
nedy was installed, when Revs. J. D. Moorhead 
preached, W. W. Woodend proposed the necessary 
questions, D. J. Irwin charged the pastor, and J. E. 
Caruthers the people. From its situation this church, 
as well as Plum Creek and Pine Run, were placed by 
reconstruction, in 1870, under care of Blairsville 
Presbytery. This church has sent out no minister. 
Rev. J. K. Black became pastor in 1876, and is the 
present incumbent. The church officials in 1882 are : 
Elders, G. C. McJenkin, John Dugan, George A rm- 
strong, O. M. Bessort, William Bakewell, and sir. 
MooSy, and superintendent of Sunday-school, Wm. 
Bakewell. Mr. Black also preaches at Arnold Chapel 
every other Sabbath. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (PARNASSUS). 

Its edifice was erected in, 1874, but before that time 
preaching had been held in the second story of the 
station-house and at other points. The first pastor 
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wm Rev. J. T. Riley, whose successors have been A. 
H. Norcroes, Robert Cartwright, Robert Hamilton, 
Alexander Scott, and J. B. Gray, present incumbent. 
This point with McLaughlinsville, Bethel, and New 
Hope form one circuit 

REFORMED PBI8BYTEBIAH CHURCH (PARNASSUS). 

The congregation was organized 1868, and its neat 
frame structure erected in 1870. The first pastor, 
Rot. J. M. Johnston, continued until 1872, when he 
was succeeded by Rev. J. C. McFeeters, the present 
incumbent The church officials are : Elders, A. B. 
Copeland, Alexander Miller, John Reid ; Sunday- 
school Superintendent, A. B. Copeland. 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIANS (PARNASSUS) 

have occasional services here, but have no regular 
congregation or house of worship. 

PARNASSUS BOROUGH. 
This borough lies on the east bank of the Alle- 
gheny River, in Lower Burrell township. When the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad was completed, in the 
winter of 1855-56, where the town is stood the Pres- 
byterian Church, the farm residence of John W. 
Logan, a house of his tenant near the church, and the 
dwelling of Alexander Cook, the latter erected dur- 
ing the construction of the railroad. The town took 
its name from the church (Parnassus), so called after 
that of the original tract of land, and which was 
given to the latter by the land-office in designating 
the land warrants and patents. John W. Logan laid 
out the town immediately after the completion of the 
railroad. The first building erected was by A. B. 
Copeland for his store, the first here, the second by 
A. H. Wylie, the third Mr. Copeland's residence 
(burned in 1868), and fourth the " Eagle Hotel." 
Drs. Curtis and Edgar were the first physicians here, 
but did not remain long. Dr. David Alter settled in 
1868, and has been in continuous practice ever since, 
save when in the army during the war as surgeon in 
the Two Hundred and Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. He is a graduate of Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, of class of 1861, and a grand- 
son of Capt. David Alter, who settled on the Pucketos 
about 1800. The post-office was established in 1856, 
with John W. Logan as postmaster. His immediate 
successor was George L. Lee, and the present incum- 
bent is J. E. Lane, also station and express agent. 

BOROUGH INCORPORATION. 
By an act of the Assembly of 9th of April, 1872, 
the village of Parnassus was erected into a borough. 
The first section of the act empowered and directed 
the Court of Quarter Sessions to appoint three persons, 
whose duties were to make out and define the bounda- J 
ries of the borough, and to file a report of the same in I 
the office of the clerk of the court. In the petition 
of A. B. Copeland, A. H. Wylie, W. R. Logan, and 
Samuel Skillen these facts were brought to the notice 
of the court, and on May 15, 1872, C. F. Warden, John 



M. Dickey, and John F. McCulloch were appointed 
commissioners to perform the duties defined by the 
act referred to. On the 6th of August, 1872, the above 
commissioners filed their report in the clerk's office, 
and in it they fixed the boundaries and limits of the 
borough. 

The commissioners in making their report in- 
cluded in the limits described about fifty acres of 
land, part of the real estate of Maj. Hugh Logan. 
Upon his death his executor made petition to the 
court to modify the boundaries of the borough, so as 
to exclude the land above mentioned. After a time, 
and upon regular proceedings, the petition was dis- 
missed at the costs of the petitioners, and the legisla- 
tive status of the borough defined at length in a 
lengthy opinion filed by the Hon. John P. Blair. In 
this opinion he held that the court had not the power 
to change the limits of the corporation after the same 
had been regularly laid out by and under the direc- 
tions of the act of Assembly. 

CORPORATION OFFICERS. 

The first municipal election under the borough 
charter was held on the first Monday in December 
1872. The officials have been : 

1872.— Burgees, John Flake ; Council, J. C. Stewart, W. J. Sproal, James 

H. Elder, 8. T. Cruean, A. H. Wylie, W. J. Went*, W. R. Logan, 

Stephen Dughen ; Clerk, D. S. Dewalt; Treasurer, J. C. McCntcbeon ; 

8treet Commissioner, William Bright; High Constable, J. W. Naff. 
1873.— Council, J. C. McCutcheon, 8. Hughan, J. H. Elder, Samuel 8kll- 

len, J. C. Stewart, John Fluke, W. J. Wenta, A. H. Wylie ; Clerk, 

D. 8. Dewalt. 
1874.— Burgess, Dr. Darid Alter; Council, A. H. Wylie, J. H. Elder, W. 

B, Logan, Daniel Yetter, J. C. Stewart, W. Wenta, John Parry, Dr. 

B. L. Calhoun ; Clerk, Garret Crutan (who has been continued to 

the preaent time). 
1875 —Burgees, W. J. 8pronl ; Council, J. H. Elder, Stephen Hugban, Dr. 

B. L. Calhoun, R. K. Armstrong, William Lindsay, J. C. Steward, 

John Glenn, 8. B. McBiide. 
1876.— Burgees, W. J. 8iiroul; Council, W. B. Logan, 8. Hughan, 8. B. 

McBrlde, Dr. David Alter, Dr. B. L. Calhoun, William Lindsay, 

John Glenn. 
1877.— Burgees, F. M. Johnston ; Council, W. R. Logan, 8. B. McBride, 

J. H. Elder, Dr. David Alter, Dr. B. L. Calhoun, B. F. King, Samuel 

Skillen, Joaiah Mast era. 
1878.— Burgees, David Lewis; Council, R K. Stewart, 0. M. Bassert, Jo- 
seph McCutcheon, F. J. Zimmerman, J. H. Elder, Josiah Masters, 

W. Wentz ; High Constable, F. Alward. 
1879.— Burgess, Samuel Skillen; Council, R. K. Stewart, J. Masters, 

John Agcy, Josiah Masters, T. J. Cooper, W. R. Logan, T. M. Boa!, 

0. M. Bassert. 
1880— Burgess, W. J. Spronl ; Council, W. Wentz, J. M. Johnston, J. F. 

Zimmerman, W. R. Logan, R. K. Stewart, J. M. Masters, John 

Agey, Josiah Masters. 
1881.— Burgess, JohuN. Aker; Council, Alexander Cooke, R. K.Stewart, 

Ren wick Rowan, Robert Parks, J. M. Johnston, J. F. Zimmerman, 

William Truby ; Constable, W. J. Masters. 
1882.— Burgess, John N. Aker ; Council, Alexander Cooke, Dr. David 

Alter, Robert Parks, J. F. Zimmerman, J. M. Johnston, John Mas- 
ters, A. W. Logau, J. A. McCutcheon. 

PARNASSUS BANK 
was organized in April, 1872, with Dr. David Alter, 
president; A. B. Copeland, vice-president; and K. 
C. Hill, cashier. Four of the six first directors were 
Dr. David Alter, A. B. Copeland, A. H. Wylie, and 
R. Rowan. Dr. Alter was succeeded as president by 
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W. B. Logan , present incumbent, and If r. Cope! and 

has remained vice-president. The present cashier is 

A. W. Logan. It is a private institution and not a 

corporation. 

TBI KRW CEMETERY 

is pleasantly located on ground commanding a pic- 
turesque view of the Allegheny River, and which was 
donated by the late Hugh Logan. The only three 
interments are Hugh Logan, bora Dec a, 1788, died 
June 29, 1878; his wife, Elisabeth, born April 24, 
1798, died Nov. 8, 1878. Nancy HulU, born Nov. 17, 
1802, died Nov. 28, 1878. 

PARKA88U8 LODGE, V* 8*4, I. 0. 0. I ., 
was chartered by William Stedman, M. W. G. M., 
and James B. Nicholson, M. W. G. Sec, May 24, 
1872. The first ofltaers were: N. G., Joseph E. Mur- 
ray; V. G., John McElwain; Sec, O. M. Bossert; 
A. 8., John Agey ; Tress,, George B. Armstrong. 

The officers in 1882 are : N. G., James Neely ; V. G., 
W. J. Masters; Sec, A. Jack; A. S., G. T. Jack; 
TreaCy J. F. Zimmerman ; Trustees, L. L. Toy, G. B. 
Armstrong, Foster Alward. 

It meets every Saturday night at its hall over the 
bank. Membership, thirty. 

LILT DALE LODGE, N«. ISIS, I. 0. O. T., 
was chartered April 9, 1877, with the following char- 
ter members and officers: P. W.C.T., George Stailey; 
W. C. T., W. D. Hare; W. V. T., Miss L. Magee; 
W. Chap., A. A. Hill ; W. Sec, F. J. Glass ; W. F. S., 
Michael Dearoff; W. Treas., Miss Elisa Masters; 
W. M. y W. J. Masters; W. D. M., Kate Dunlap ; W. L 
G., Jennie Hare; W. O. G., O. Phillips; W. I. H. 8., 
Mrs. L. B. Noes. Charter members, John Agey, F. 
Alward, George Gillon, George Noes, William W. 



Davis, Cyrus Masters, John Kirk wood, Harvey Wentz, 
Eliza Masters, Margie Masters. 

KKIOHT8 OP HONOR. 

A lodge of this order was instituted here Feb. 21, 

1882, with the following officers: D., J. M. Kerr; 8. 

V. D., S. M. Thorp ; A. V. D., J. E. Lane ; Bep., B. 

K. Stewart; F. B., John Masters; Trees., B. F. King. 

TILLAGE* AND RAILROAD STATIONS. 
MoLAUQHUKSTOWV 

lies in the southeast part of Upper Burrell township, 
and in a region early settled by the McLaughlins, 
Kunkles, Swanks, Wylies, McClintocks, Cochrane, 
Byerlys, Morrys, Hunters, and Borlins. It has a 
store, post-office, and several shops. Dr. William 
Mc Williams is the resident physician, and a prac- 
titioner of long and successful practice Two miles 
northwest are 

MILLIOAVS MILIA 

Going north from Parnassus the first station on the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad is 

ARNOLD, 

near which is the residence of Capt. B..P. Crawford 
and his coal-mines. Here were located the salt-works 
and oil refinery of Porter, Crawford & Co. 

TAREVTUM STATION 

is a mile farther northeast, and opposite to which, in 
the Allegheny Biver, is Harris' Island. 

0HARTIEB8 STATION 

lies in the northwest part of Lower Burrell township, 
and is an important shipping-point Near it live the 
old families of Leslie, Shearer, Goldinger, George, 
Miller, Beed, and others. It was the scene of many 
Indian depredations from 1790 to 1796. 
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BELL TOWNSHIP. 



FORMATION, DESCRIPTION, Etc. 
Bell Township was made out of parts of the town- 
ships of Loyalhanna, Salem, and Ligonier, and le- 
gally organised in 1858. Its present boundaries are : 
North hy the Kiskiminetas Biver, east and southeast 
by Loyalhanna township, south by Salem, and west 
by Huntingdon townships. The West Pennsylvania 
Bailroad runs through the township, following its 
northern and northeastern boundaries. The princi- 
pal streams are the Kiskiminetas Biver and Beaver 
Bun. There are some smaller water-courses tribu- 
tary to these. There are several extensive coal-mines 
in the township, also some large brick-yards for the 
manufacture of fire-brick, which forms an extensive 
industry. 



EARLY SETTLER*. 

John Garnahan, the first settler, built a block- 
house on his land, which was the refuge of his neigh* 
bors for miles around on threatened invasion by the 
Indians. 

Among the early settlers were the Yockeys, Carna- 
hans, Callens, Marshalls, Whitfields, Clawsons, Ew- 
ings, Hines, Bumbaughs, Taylors, Alcorns, Neerys, 
McKees, Hiltys, Thompsons, Kuhns, Blairs, Pauls, 
Kennedys, Weisters, Glasses, Sparkers, Whitesels, 
McDivitts, Buzzards, Klines, McCauleys, Walkers, 
Beattys, Gartleys, Montgomery*, Goorteya, Bow- 
mans, Householders, Learns, Bobinsons, McCon- 
nels, Elwoods, Wolfords, Bears, Boughs, Smeltzcrs, 
Huffs, Grimes, and Longs. 
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Perryvaille is the principal Tillage, located in the 
centre of the township, but there are sereral small 
stations on the railroad. 

8T. JAMES' UNION CHURCH (REFORMED AND LU- 
THERAN). 

Some three-fourths of a mile north of Helena, on 
the brow of a precipitous bluff, between two and three 
hundred feet above the stream of the beautiful Kis- 
kiminetas River, and but a short distance below the 
once famous Indian village of "Old Town," sur- 
rounded on all sides by heavy growth of timber, 
there is a graveyard of one-half acre, well inclosed 
with post-and-board fence, where repose the remains 
of from fifty to one hundred souls. This land, to- 
gether with some more remaining uninclosed, was 
donated by Simon Hine for the purpose of a Lutheran 
and German Reformed Church and burial-ground. 

Here, to the south, and outside of the inclosure, 
was begun the building of a church. The timbers 
had been dressed and drawn to the place, the day ap- 
pointed for the raising of the log house, the members 
were on the ground from far and near, one or two 
courses of logs put on their foundation, when came 
the question, " To whom shall the houses and ground 
be deeded V and until that was decided not another 
hand to build was lifted, and when decided the issue 
remained the same. There the few logs placed upon 
pillars of stone remained untouched, as well as the 
large heaps lying all around, and there they are to- 
day, a decayed and decaying monument of human 
infirmity and folly. 

This happened in 1803, but the graveyard was 
opened a few years sooner. Some years after this 
failure, Christopher Yockey, of the Reformed Church, 
gave a lot of ground, about three miles southwest of 
the meribah (the place of strife), described above, the 
site of the present brick church. 

The old or first Union Congregational constitution 
bears date March 9, 1815. The lot of ground was 
surveyed October 10th of that year, and the deed for 
the land dated the 5th of the following December. 
Although the land was not deeded and surveyed until 
1815, this church edifice, log structure, was built 



about 1808, when the ground was simply marked 
out. 

The first Reformed pastor was Rev. John William 
Weber, who came not earlier than 1808, nor later 
than 1812. He labored several years, not later than 
1816. His successor was Rev. William Weinel, whose 
pastorate continued until 1838. The contract for the 
building of the present brick church, for the sum of 
twenty-two hundred dollars, was executed April 9, 
1838, between Jacob Smeltzer and John Ringle, Lu- 
theran, and John Whitesell, Reformed, together with 
others of both congregations. The builders were 
Matthew Call en and John Paul. Rev. Henry Knep- 
per, Reformed, preached here about two years, resid- 
ing at Kittanning, preaching also at Butler. He 
was here as late as March 13, 1846. Rev. B. D. Ernst 
visited the congregation some, and preached Oct. 7, 
1847. Rev. H. E. F. Voight preached here, probably 
between the pastorates of Revs. Weinel and Knepper. 
Rev. Samuel H. Geisy began his labors Nov. 19, 1848, 
and served the Reformed congregation until July, 
1855. The pastorate of Rev. Thomas G. Apple began 
Jan. 1, 1856, and continued until April 1, 1857, when 
the Salem and this congregation were separated from 
Greensburg and Irwin and constituted a charge. His 
successor was Rev. Richard P. Thomas, from April, 
1858, to April 1, 1863. Rev. T. J. Barkley immedi- 
ately succeeded him, and resigned Jan. 1, 1867. Rev. 
T. F. Stauffer's pastorate was served from May, 1867, 
to September, 1871. 

On Oct. 30, 1870, the whole number of members 
was one hundred and twenty-four, of which fifty-nine 
communed. At this time the congregation fell into 
confusion and strife, starting in a proposition to sep- 
arate from the Lutherans, some favoring the project 
and others opposing, which led to the pastor's resig- 
nation, who preached his closing sermon May 14, 
1871. Rev. J. B. Welty preached his trial sermon 
Aug. 18, 1872, and was elected pastor, and ordained 
and installed September 18th following. He resigned 
Sept 16, 1873. Rev. John McConnell commenced his 
pastorate June 2, 1874, and in the next three years 
baptized twenty, confirmed seven, and added one on 
certificate. 
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ORGANIZATION. 
There is a diversity of opinion respecting the 
causes which brought about a division of Donegal 
township and the formation of Cook. Many regarded 
the division of the township, especially for the prac- 
tical purposes of elections and the keeping up of 
roads, a necessity long before it was actually accom- 
plished ; and the causes which operated, and the in- 
fluences which brought it about, had been at work 
much earlier. Before the township was divided the 
elections were held at Stahlstown. This was a matter 
of complaint to those resident beyond the village of 
Donegal, in the southern portion of the township. 
But it is a matter of notoriety that while a small 
portion of the people on both sides of the line were 
dissatisfied, yet the township was divided before the 
_ majority of the people knew it, so do they still pro- 
fess. The advantages, however, of the division have 
been, and are now, so apparent that no one should or 
does cavil. It seems altogether probable that those 
gentlemen who were very zealous for the popular 
good and exerted themselves in having the division 
made early secured the co-operation of the Hon. 
David Cook, at that time an associate judge. If r. 
Cook, by the way, was father of William A. Cook, 
Esq., a practitioner at the District of Columbia bar, 
and at present retained in some important cases as 
counsel for the government. Mr. Cook proved to be 
the right man in the right place, and his influence, 
coupled with the active efforts of the friends of the 
project, were entirely successful. The township was 
divided, and the new one was called " Cook." 

EARLY SETTLERS. 
Of the early settlers within these limits were Rob- 
ert Campbell, father of " Elder" Robert Campbell, 
and the progenitor of a numerous offspring, many of 
whom reside within easy distance of their paternal 
homestead. He came in with his family before the 
Revolution. He was murdered by the Indians and 
left in the fields, where was also left his murdered 
wife, when the Indians made their descent on that 
family and carried off the children, all except one. 
Of this we have spoken in a former chapter. The 
children taken were Thomas, Polly, Ibly (Isabella), 
Sarah, and the Robert of whom we spoke. The cap- 
tives were separated, and part of them taken to Can- 
ada. Thomas was bought by an English officer and 
taken to England, and it is not known what became 
716 



of him. After a captivity of about four years the 
, girls returned to the valley. Robert returned about 
^he close of the war, having been in captivity about 
six years. Isabella was afterward married to a man 
named Galbraith, and was the grandmother of George 
Campbell, Esq., of Mansville. 

The old inhabitants say that about that time, 
probably subsequent to that, there was a block- 
house near the Campbell farm, which itself was about 
a mile westward of Pleasant Grove Church. The 
location is now on the farm of James Freeman. 

Capt. Richard Williams was a very old settler 
along the Four-Mile Run, and the block-house built 
on his land was called " Fort Williams." All re- 
membrance of him or his family appears to be en- 
tirely dissipated in the upper valley. This was in all 
reasonable probability the same structure which lat- 
terly was known as the " Miller block-house," on the 
farm then owned by George Miller, some of whose 
descendants still own the place. Miller left a large 
family, most of whom have children living through 
Ligonier Valley, Unity and Derry townships. Miller 
was one of the first Roman Catholics in the valley, 
and he and his family to attend church had to go to 
the "Hill Church," now St. Vincents. Thither also 
they removed the remains of the members of the 
family when they died. 

Others of the early settlers not specially named in 
the history of the county at large or in the history 
of the other townships of the valley were' the Get- 
temys, the Pipers, the Thompsons, the Bin keys, the 
Bests, the Phillippis, the Beistals, the Matthews, the 
Groves, the Parks, — one of whom, Zebulon Parks, 
was a Revolutioner with Washington, — the Hangers, 
Hineses, Hoods, Felgars, Noehls, Stahls, Brants, Ca- 
vens, Withrows, McDowells, Wellers. 

CIVIL OFFICERS. 

Among the first justices of the peace of the town- 
ship after its erection was Seymour Campbell, a very 
prominent local man, and a great adviser and peace- 
maker among his neighbors. His name is borne by 
many namesakes. There also were James McDowell, 
James McClain, John Campbell, John Berg, James 
Witherow, Eli K. Caven, J. G. Weaver, Lewis Thomp- 
son, and Josiah McDowell. The constabulary duties 
have been divided between a very meagre number, the 
evident policy being when a man is found fit and 
competent to exercise the duties of the office to keep 
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him in. The first man on the list (in the recollection 
of these and without consulting the records) is John 
Berg, who was succeeded by William Gettemy, he by 
William Thompson, and he by George Campbell. 

BARLY TIMB8. 

During the times of the Indian troubles, through 
the Reyolution, and down to even a few years after 
the end of the war, the district of what is now Cook 
township was the scene of many savage outrages. Of 
these particular incidents, which we think sufficient 
to cover the whole grounds, we have mentioned in the 
general history of the county. The captivity of An- 
drew Harm an, and the troubles about the Williams' 
block-bouse on the Four-Mile Run, as also the inci- 
dents connected with the early life of Robert Camp- 
bell, belong to the little region of territory bounded 
by the lines of the township. 

In order to understand how it was that the Indian 
depredations were carried into this remote region, 
bounded as it was by hills on both sides, and difficult 
of access from the North and the South, we must re- 
member that the great Catawba war trail, which ran 
north and south, ran along the summit and sides of 
the Chestnut Ridge, thus passing along the whole 
length of Ligonier Valley. These depredations, as 
has been said, were mostly committed by the Indians 
who traversed this path. 

At one time, late in the Revolution, there was in 
this part of the valley no security against the toma- 
hawk, the scalpjng-knife, or the torch. 

VILLAGES. 
The elections for Cook township are held at the 
school-house at the village and post-office of Mans- 
ville, which is located in the middle western part of 
the township, but in a nearly central location with re- 
gard to the populated portion thereof. It scarcely is 
entitled, in point of numbers, to be ranked as a vil- 
lage, but from its situation it has always been a point 
of interest for the people of the whole township. It 
is a "veritable village at a cross-roads," and these 
roads are much traveled. The gentlemen who owned 
the land there when there was talk of founding a 
town, some seventy years ago, from the inducements 
seemingly presenting themselves along one of the old 
wagon-roads, were James Phinney, Campbell, James 
McClain, Esq., and James McKenxie. The first 
house was built by George G. Campbell. Most 
all the old settlers were Campbells, and with all 
propriety it should have, been named "Campbell's 
Town." Shortly after that date a tavern was kept 
there by a Henry Knox, and since that time William 
Gettemy was in the tavern business there. From 
the temperance proclivities of the inhabitants, and 
their known aversion to intoxicating beverages, it 
would not justify a person now to take out license. 
At one time there were two country stores in the 
village, but at present there is only one store, owned 
and kept by the Messrs. Keffer, of Ligonier. 
46 



STAHLSTOWN VILLAGE 

is situated on the " Old Felgar road," running from 
Somerset to Greensburg, and became a village in the 
days of the road- wagons. It lies in the middle 
southern part of the township, and within the line 
which divides Cook from Donegal. The road from 
Donegal down the Valley to Ligonier crosses through 
the place, and it is distant from Donegal four miles, 
and from Ligonier ten miles. 

Most of the ground upon which the buildings of 
the village have been built was owned by Leonard 
Stahl. Enos King built the first house ; it is a stone 
house, and is now owned by John Roadman. 

When the matter of opening out a village was first 
talked upon, it became a subject for discussion what 
the name of the place and poet-office should be. 
Being then in Donegal township, many were for 
naming it Centreville. To this some objected, and 
especially did the Post-office Department object to 
the name on the ground that there was a Centreville 
post-office in Somerset County, Pa., and this but a 
few miles away. It was finally called Stahlstown, 
because the name of the original proprietor, as has 
been said, was Stahl. 

Many years ago a tavern-house was kept in Stahls- 
town by George Campbell ; William Rickart figured 
in the same business afterwards. These, as was the 
custom of nearly all public-houses of that day, sold 
whiskey. But now two public-houses for the enter- 
tainment of passengers are kept in the village, but 
at neither are liquors sold. There is not a licensed 
house in Cook township. 

In the census report the village of Stahlstown is 
not tabulated, but its population in included in that 
of the township. It has, however, two good stores, a 
resident physician, a Methodist Protestant and a 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which, although a part 
and parcel of the village, are really located within 
the limits of Donegal township, the parsonage for 
the former, a school-house, tannery, and the various 
shops common and needful in country villages. 

PLEASANT GROVE, 

A very alluring by-way resting-place is Pleasant 
Grove, the name given to the cluster of buildings 
about Pleasant Grove Church. This is on the right 
hand side of the Valley road, going from Stahlstown 
to Ligonier. The two churches, the Old Done- 
gal, or " Pleasant Grove," and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (organized in 1847), the one of stone, 
the other of brick, lie in close distance of each other, 
embowered among the monster trees of the old for- 
ests, and around them in the quiet country are spread 
the quieter graves of the dead. It is a spot to attract 
a loiterer who wanders by when the weather is warm 
and dry, and the harvesters are out in the " happy 
harvest-fields." Few church.es in the valley have a 
more interesting history than the "Old Donegal," 
which we give herewith. 
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DONEGAL PRB8BYTBRIAN CHURCH, NOW KNOWN 
AS "PLEASANT QROVB," 

the last of the five primitiye churches which belonged 
to the Old Bedstone Presbytery, but which now belongs 
to that of BUirsTille, obtained, April 25, 1785, Rev. 
James Power to supply one day. With Fairfield and 
Wheatfleld, April 21, 1787, it called, unsuccessfully, 
Bev. James Hughes. Rot. George Hill, as stated in 
the case of Fairfield, became its first pastor, April 
17, 1792, giving it for six years one-fourth of his 
time, and then one-third, till Oct 22, 1817. At this 
time, without authority from Presbytery, he ceased 
his labors there. Of this the church complained to 
Presbytery, which declared emphatically that he ought 
not to have done so. He then tendered his resigna- 
tion, and was released, giving afterwards to Ligonier 
theportionoftimethusdisengaged. For over six years 
Donegal had occasional supplies, until June 17, 1824, 
as already stated, it obtained Rev. Swan, than whom 
no other man ever held so high a place in their con- 
fidence, esteem, and tender love. Oct 5, 1841, he re- 
signed. From this time, with Ligonier, it became a 
separate charge, and received as pastor Mr. A. B. 
Clark, who was there ordained and installed, Jan. 26, 
1842. Rev. George Hill preached, A. Donaldson 
charged the pastor, and P. Hassinger the people. 
This acceptable pastor was released Oct 22, 1851. 
May 81, 1858, his successor, Rev. D. Harbison, was 
installed, Rev. George Hill again preached, 8. Swan 
charged the pastor, and R. Lewis the people. He, 
too, was acceptable and useful, but resigned Oct 8, 
1856. June 8, 1856, his successor, Mr. John Allen 
Brown, was ordained and installed. Rev. 8. H. Shep- 
ley preached, N. H. Gillett charged the pastor, and 
R. Stevenson the people. Acceptable as his predeces- 
sors, he resigned Oct 21, 1859. June 8, 1860, he was 
succeeded by Rev. R. Stevenson. At the installation 
Rev. 8. H. Shepley again preached, Dr. Smith 
charged the pastor, and J. W. Walker the people. 
Donegal township being divided, and this church 
being in the new organization, changed its name, by 
leave of Presbytery, to Pleasant Grove in this pas- 
torate. Mr. Stevenson resigned the charge Oct 18, 
1871. Oct 29, 1872, the present pastor, Mr. £. G. 
McKinley, was ordained and installed at Ligonier. 
Rev. D. W. Townsend preached, W. Cunningham 
charged the pastor, and T. R. Ewing the people. 
This church has had no stated supply, seven pastors, 
but never produced a minister. Among all its elders, 
one noble, old, godly man, Father Robert Campbell, 
was greatly pre-eminent. 

Donegal, now Pleasant Qrove, is regarded as exem- 
plifying a sentiment and illustrating a theory of bi- 
ologists. They maintain that affectionate, teniier, 
frequent, and prolonged intercourse between different 
persons tends to induce a similarity of appearance, 
attitude, movement, face, and features among them. 
Thus a husband and wife, who at first have no notice- 



able resemblance to each other, after years of happy 
wedded life grow gradually like each other, and seem 
as if they had been kindred born. The philosophy 
is this : Frequent free, flow of feeling in a social, 
lively way, as a great chemical life-power, predis- 
poses the respective capacity of our nature to take 
impressions. Just then the sunlight of the happy 
faces of fellow-beings beaming brightly upon us leaves 
on our features in photograph, more or less noticeably, 
the impress and imprint of theirs, while they in turn, 
by reciprocal emotion, carry away the " image and 
superscription 11 of ourselves. Thus whole communi- 
ties, in some cases, are assimilated, and may be readily 
recognised by their common likeness. Donegal in 
" the olden time" was eminently, notoriously charac- 
terized by the freest kind of frequent social intercourse. 
It was so indulged as to bring their whole being into 
a very giow of warmth and life. Beyond con tr o ve r sy 
they did wondrously assimilate to a commonness, a 
oneness of feature and expression which no observer 
could fail to notice. To such a degree did this occur 
that in surrounding localities it was a common thing 
to hear the remark, " I cannot tell who he is, but I 
know he is a Donegalian." Even at the distance of 
a day's journey from their native, social homes have 
they been recognized as Donegaliane, from their 
manifest peculiarity of face, matures, and style ot 
speech. 

In the upper part of Ligonier Valley are still pre- 
served many anecdotes of this eccentric man, and in 
nearly every religious work having reference to the 
early history of the Old Redstone Presbytery there is 
something said about "Father" or " Elder" Robert 
Campbell. If his character was not vouched for by 
some good authorities we might be led to think that 
the designation was more of a nickname than a well- 
earned cognomen. For of nicknames it may be ob- 
served that they very often describe, and are intended 
to describe, the character better than any other de- 
scription whatever ; for this use came they into the 
world ; but we have noticed that they are to be taken 
contrariwise when a churchly word is applied by a 
worldly people. There is, for instance, a one-story 
log church, with bench seats, standing on the top of 
the Chestnut Ridge, which having been built on land 
donated by Mr. Solomon Blank, has been for half a 
generation known as " Solomon's Temple," and we 
know a man who from his pious manner and worldly 
ways is known to every one as the " Apostle James." 
Campbell was a man of wonderful placidity of temper, 
and his mind taking a religious turn he excelled in 
organizing pious devotional exercises and system- 
atizing the efforts of the pastors, just as he would 
have excelled an executive officer had he devoted 
himself to politics or civil affairs with the expecta- 
tion of advancement. He was a representative of a 
class of men, hardy in body and mind, who were bred 
in Western Pennsylvania. * A few observations on his 
character will readily illustrate what we say. 
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The Rev. Adam Torrance, sptaking of him, aayt 
that he enjoyed bat limited advantages of religions 
instruction in his early youth, yet being of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind he gave considerable attention to 
the doctrines of the Bible, and tried to understand 
them as they were generally believed and taught. 
But looking at the doctrines by reason and experience 
only he could not understand some of them, and es- 
pecially the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which appeared to him utterly incredible. During 
his captivity among the Indians a circumstance oc- 
curred which served to strengthen his unbelief in 
that doctrine. 

A fellow-prisoner who twice attempted to escape 
was pursued and recaptured both times. By attempt- 
ing to escape a second time he had forfeited his life, 
and was accordingly bound to a sapling at the head 
of a ravine, and with a pile of wood built around him 
and fired he was burned to ashes. All the white 
captives in possession of the Indians of that place, 
Bobert Campbell being one of them, were obliged to 
witness the scene, as a warning against attempts to 
escape. The night following there was a very heavy 
fall of rain, and soon afterwards Campbell visited the 
scene of the burning and found the ashes and re- 
maining brands and everything else on and about 
the spot completely swept away by the land-flood. 
Where, he asked himself, are the particles of which 
that body was composed T Some of them evaporated 
and diffused through the air, others mingled with 
ashes and various forms of rubbish and swept into 
the stream below ; and how can they ever be collected 
and reunited so as to form a living body? Such 
were his silent reflections on the subject, and more 
than ever was his unbelief in the doctrine of the res- 
urrection confirmed. 

After his return to the Valley he occasionally heard 
sermons, but being preached by uneducated preachers 
he received no light on the subject of his doubts, but 
hearing of a certain minister going to preach at a 
particular place he went to hear him, when it chanced 
that the doctrine of the resurrection was a branch of 
tie principal subject of the discourse. The min- 
ister's last answer to the objectors was given in the 
words of the Saviour to the Sadducees : " Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God." 
From that date Campbell dated his spiritual regener- 
ation. ! 
The following remarks as to the religious tempera- i 
ment and zeal of the worthy man are from Rev. Aaron | 
Williams' article, " The Religious History," in the | 
Centenary Memorial: \ 

" Still another of these elders, ' who through faith obtained a good 
report,* was 'Father' Bobert Campbell, of the church of Donegal, now, 
In the Presbytery of Blalnrrllle. He lored communion eeaeonf, and De- 
rides attending thoee of his own church, with all the accompanying ex- 
Sfchns of four or five days, he was found at the communions of neighbor- 
ing churches, eren when, as he once said, ' In order to do so he had to 
fight the derll and a buckwheat-field ready to be harrosted, and at last 
only gained the rictory by running away from both.' Before the pastor's 



arrival on each or nasi one he would not allow the people either Inside or 
outside of the hoase to be unemployed. He wonld sing or pray, or call 
on scene one else to do so, generally dropping a weighty thought, pun- 
goat remark, or brief exhortation* He seldom spoke Ave sentences at a 
time. His very soul would sing. He had no stereotyped prayer, but 
talked mmlliarly, though reverently, to God, as a child pleading with a 
father. Barely could he afford to lodge with Christians if Godless fam- 
ilies lived near. These he went to visit, and with them read the Bible, 
talk, and pray.** 

The first church building was a rude log cabin, in 
which the congregation worshiped for many years. 
In 1832 a substantial and for the day a very neat stone 
building was erected. John Lane did the mason-work, 
and Seymour M oses the carpenter-work. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



LEWIS THOMPSON. 
John Thompson, the father of George Thompson, 
and grandfather of Lewis Thompson, the subject of 
this brief memoir, migrated from Cecil County, Md., 
to Greene County, Pa., in the early part of the present 
century. From there, after a residence of one year, 
he removed into Westmoreland, and settled within 
the bounds of Cook township, then Donegal, where 
he remained until his death in 1874. He was of 
Scotch-Irish nativity. His wife, Alice Nelson, of 
English extraction, he married in Maryland. Of his 
children, George, the second son, was born in 1811 in 
Maryland, before the removal of his father. He was 
married to Rachel Felgar, a resident of that part of 
Donegal township which is now Cook. He was a 
farmer by occupation. Beginning without any means 
of his own, like many of the best bone and blood, he 
by frugality, economy, and energy secured a farm of 
his own, and raised and educated a family of three 
sons and three daughters, three of his children out of 
a family of nine dying young. His children were 
the following: John (died young); Lewis, whose 
portrait appears in connection with this sketch ; Mar- 
tha Jane (died in youth); Harriet, married to 
Seymour Brant; George W. ; Eveline, married to 
William Fisher; Mary, married to William Parke; 
James, now a partner with Lewis Thompson in the 
mercantile business ; and Elizabeth, who died in 
childhood. 

Lewis Thompson was born Oct. 20, 1836. He passed 
his first years at home upon his father's farm, and in 
due time secured all the benefits of such a common 
schooling as the school system of the day afforded. 
Being soon recognized as a scholarly boy, he had no 
difficulty in securing a school at the early age of sev- 
enteen. Devoting himself to his books, he in the 
mean time pursued his studies under private tutors, 
in special classes, and in the graded schools which 
were instituted for training teachers in their profes- 
sion. He devoted himself to the profession of teach- 
ing, which he followed for eighteen years. He held 
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all grades of certificate*, from provisional to 

nent» and was regarded as one of the principal and 

moat successful edneatora in the county. 

When the aril war broke out be enlisted in 1868 
in the First Pennsylvania Cavalry, Col. Dale, and 
served in this regiment nntU he was discharged at 
the expiration of his term of enlistment. He re-on- 
listed in the latter part of 1864, in the Two Hundred 
and Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, Col. Trim- 
ble, afterwards Col. Levi A. Dodd. He went out as 
second lieutenant of Company £, was promoted to 
first lieutenant of the company, and served as quar- 
termaster of the regiment; was in the battles of Fort 
Steedman, Hatcher's Bun, and in the closing battles 
before Petersburg, and was honorably discharged at 
the end of the war. 

After the war he again took up his profession, and 
taught a select school in Ligonier borough for ten 
months, and continued teaching in different places 
until 1868, when he engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Deny Station as junior partner of T. G. 
Stewart & Co., in which he remained for one year, 
when he went to Indiana County, where he started 
in business for himself in his own name. After re- 
maining here eighteen months he removed to Stahls- 
town, in Westmoreland. Here he began business in 
his own name in 1870, and so carried it on with such 
success that after it had assumed such proportions 
that it was necessary for additional assistance in its 
management he took in his younger brother, James, 
as a partner. The firm is now styled Lewis Thomp- 
son & Brother. 

Mr. Thompson, possessing all the essential elements 
of a successful business man, has built up a trade of 
great extent. Their business is the largest in their 
section of the country. He was elected a justice of 
the peace while he was a resident of Indiana County, 
and in 1874 when he removed to Stahlstown, and 
again in 1879. He is known as a gentleman who 
takes an active part in all public improvements, and 
as an advocate of all reform measures calculated to 
better the society and the world about him. His 
family has been in politics Whig and Republican, 
Mr. Thompson casting his first vote for Lincoln. He 
is also a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and has held the office of class-leader and steward in 
the congregation to which he belongs ever since he 
has resided in Stahlstown. 



He was married in 1868 to Miss Malinda Withrow, 
oldest daughter of James Withrow. Esq., of Cook 
township. She died in 1865, leaving a daughter. 
He again married in 1867, Lucinda Parke, who is a 
daughter of Zebulon Parke, deceased, of Cook town- 
ship, and a granddaughter of Zebulon Parke, a Revo- 
lutionary officer of considerable distinction. Their 
family consists of one daughter, a son dying in infancy. 



WILLIAM WBAVBR. 

The now venerable William Weaver, of Cook town- 
ship, was born in Somerset County, Pa., Sept 18, 
1809. His grandfather was William Weaver, a native 
of Germany, and a minister in the German Reformed 
Church. He emigrated to America when a young 
man, and died in the early part of the present cen- 
tury in Sewickley, Westmoreland Co. His father was' 
also named William. He was a millwright by trade, 
and married Mary Aukeny, daughter of Christian 
Aukeny, of Somerset County, Pa., where he located 
and engaged in milling. In 1812 he removed to what 
is now known as Weaver's Mill, in Westmoreland 
County. Here he spent the remainder of his life. 
There were fifteen children in his family, thirteen of 
whom are still living. 

William is the fourth child, and was about three 
years old when his father settled here. His oppor- 
tunities for obtaining an education were very limited. 
He learned the business of fuming and the milling 
tirade, and after his father's death, in 1828, he pur- 
chased the mill and land belonging thereto. He was 
married Sept. 7, 1887, to Jane Grove. They have 
five children,— Mary, married to L. N. Phillippi, 
resides in Kansas; Jacob G., married to Sarah J. 
Hood, is engaged in 'the milling business at the old 
homestead; Margaret, married John W. Phillippi, 
and lives near Ligonier; William. C. is engaged in 
the manufacture of buggies in Somerset, P*. ; Lewis 
A. is a merchant, and resides with his father. 

Mr. Weaver holds the important local office of 
school director, and during George Ritner's admin- 
istration was first lieutenant of the Donegal militia. 

He and his wife have long been members of the 
Pleasant Grove Presbyterian Church. Mr. Weaver 
has held the office of elder in that organization for 
more than thirty years. He has lived a quiet, useful 
life, and has the respect of his neighbors. 
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Am* the application for the erection of a new 
township had been pending for ten yean the Court 
of Quarter Sessions for thia county, on Feb. 28, 1855, 
ereeted the new township, entitled " Penn townahip." 
It reoeiTed ita name from the founder of the State of 
Pennsylvania. The new townahip waa formed out of 
portions of Hempfteld, Franklin, Salem, and North 
Huntingdon townships, 

Penn township inoludes within its bounds the 
"Manor of Denmark," sa laid out by the proprie- 
taries of the Province of Pennsylvania, and ia con- 
sidered to be one of the moat fertile portions of the 
8tate._., We annex ita boundaries sa erected : 

"Bagfoaleg eta potet ea Turtle Creek where the State road free* 
Qrsiesssjrg to Ot*lfcat*i cnwi the iuMr thesjoe In • direct liae 
southeast to Joem I. lUrohanre; theaee southeast eioog **»• hmmI 
leading * WaHbowrt mill on Bosh Greek ; thee) os op said oreek, and 
by Ahmea*s Bin, EHngeusailth*B mill, s*d John Hinuo^ mill to 
where the State road to Salem crurnm dm mam om Peter Bow's fcrm ; 
theaoi atoag mid rood to aw the ho— of Isaac Keck, In Salem town - 
■hip; thenoo by the Puokety rood to the Prom roads on Borland's farm ; 
theoee south of John Borland's and CHunt*s Auto to Lyons' ran ; thenoe 
down Lyons* ran to Turtle Greek; thenoe down Tnrtle Greek to the 
plane of beffnn!af. tt 

Within its limits is a part of the old Penn Manor, 
and also the village of Bouquet, named after the 
famous British officer who waa engaged in the early 
Indian wars in its immediate vicinity. 

The surface of the township is hilly, the soil fer- 
tile, and the farms well cultivated. There exists an 
abundance of coal, which is susceptible of easy ex- 
traction, being very near the surface. The veins are 
generally six feet in thickness. There are extensive 
coal-works in various parts of the township. 

EARLY SETTLEMENT. 
Ita territory was occupied by pioneers at an 
early date. George McWilliams located on a farm 
now owned by his grandson, A. McWilliams, and was 
driven off and kept off his lands seven years by the 
Indians, and went for safety to McKeesport, where 
there was a small fort for the protection of the early 
settlers. He brought a saddle from Ireland when he 
emigrated, with which he paid for about three hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land, now located in the north- 
west part of the township. The fifth generation of 
the family is now residing on the place. He built a 
house near where the present residence of A. Mc- 
Williams stands, which is considerably over a hundred 
years old. Jacob Berlin settled in the township very 



early, and in his house the Bodgers family was cap 2 " 
tured and carried away into captivity. The house of 
Jacob Berlin waa better than the cabins generally, 
and had a bright shingled roof, which frightened the 
Indians off from attacking it, as they looked upon 
that sparkling roof with fear and superstition. 

Among the first settlers were Balthaxer Myers, the 
Ewings, Fritchmans, George McWilliams, Paul 
Neligh, Adam Kemerer, Christian ^Eberhard, Jacob 
Brinker, Michael Fink, the Knappenbergers, Keistere, 
Heislers, Kistlers, Byerlis, Snyders, Berlins, Lauffers, 
Degardena, Beswicks, Gongaures, Mulls, Waugamans, 
Blackburns, Millers, Holtzers, Soles, Walthours, 
Highbergers, Shusters, Brawleys, Sowashes, New- 
dorfers, Eifers, Kinglensmiths, Thomases, Klines, 
Clarks, and others. 

The Klingensmith family, on the farm formerly of 
Marchand or Foster, now owned and in possession of 
Mr. Feme, were all massacred by the Indians, except 
a little boy, whom they carried off, and who was kept 
away until he was twenty-eight years of age. He 
then returned and claimed the farm, but as no one 
could identify him he lost it, and returned in disgust 
to the Indians, among whom he ever afterwards lived. 
This murdered family, father, mother, and four chil- 
dren, were buried by the neighbors, all in one grave, 
behind their cabin. An apple-tree grew at the grave, 
and fell only a few years ago. For several years after 
this sad occurrence the children at school were in 
constant dread of Indian raids, and alarms were 
common. 

We are indebted to Dr. Frank Cowan for the fol- 
lowing, it being part of a letter from Cyrus Cort, Esq., 
a descendant of Andrew Byerly, addressed to Mr. 
Cowan, who has taken much interest in our early 
county history, and by whom we have been much 
encouraged in the course of our inquiries : 

" Id the northern and weetern parts of Westmoreland yon will find 
person* beariug the name of Byerly, or whose maternal ancestors bore 
that name. These are the desosndants of Andrew Byerly, who came to 
this country from the German Fatherland In the early days of colonial 
history. He eetUed first in Lancaster County, Pa., and built either the 
first bonse or first hotel erected In that place. He afterwards mored to 
Cumberland, Md., where he followed the occupation of baker. He 
baked for Braddock's army wben It lay at that place prerious to Its Ill- 
fated expedition. And now for an Incident. While the army was en- 
camped at Cumberland, a number of friendly Indian chiefs, with their 
warriors of tbe Catawba tribe, Tlsited the camp and offered their ser- 
Ticee to Oen. Braddock, desiring to accompany his army in the expedi- 
tion that proTed so disastrous. The haughty Briton despised such allies, 
and foolishly declined to accept their eerrioes. In his chagrin at being 
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reJtyefate Western savages took seane fsr the extersslnatlon of the 

Ithe setts la W< 

hytheTaalaan, Tn*iAm1*njib»9jmij9wmfotiU4lnm»nUkc4 
«a» hy an IneW or Iarfasaa whose they had bef r iended. The Snsjfly 
sss ^h tn v s l sotton to fart Ltgoassr. Jacob Byerjy, who resided to May 
ymi tiof <*• frnylhe between JaohsoovtUo aa4 S lo wa * sw in e, West- 
nsorelend Oa, Pa, Mi whose resaalns He beneath a arfHtary araurat 
to She Brush Greek Imriakfrooad, was then thraa years old, aad need 
esss^ thatbodlstiaotty reoolleoted the light of the finally ftaai chair 
banes aft By*riy*s Station to Fait Lajaator. 

• the If* alght tha fcssily ooavplaft oat of tha oothonses attached t» 
thafcrt Vext ssornlM * body of Isrfhm cosDJsenoed firing upon the 
totft tor sdsslssfcm. Before tha fiunll j eould gat la tha bullets of tha 
Aa7agaBW«c»ratmDffagatootth«g»toalM>T«th«lrhaada. 
• «Aftlaa«thOoLBo«VMt l orBoiaa^aatbo7aaMtoapaUlt,tha 9 ^ 
hunt Swiss odeoer to tha British servloe, ohm from Carlisle, to the relief 
of the besftse^forta with an arnu* five heiidredu>en. Theludlane 
uttiiiaafirwdaysbefciethoaTrrTaJofCoLBo 
Vrosn thai point Aadraw By erly entmsnanJed Ool. Bouejuet Ha took 
aloag hia eon Mlohaai, with tha view of raooTariog sosne of tha prop- 
erty which waa Ml behind to thair light to tha fort Altar prooaaatng 
afeerntiles buss fort Ltfuutsr, tor aaase oaase or tha othar v tha boy 
Mlcifteol wen directed by hla Arthur to reta^ Aa 

ha raa hack to fart Iifooler, ha aaw a greet nanny traila where tha In- 
diana had oroand tha road immediately la tha raw of tha adraootog 
aiaj. Next day, when Ool. Bouquet with hlaforoai waa ia tha Immedi- 
ato vicinity of tha Byarly tom and station, tha advanced guard or for- 
lorn hope, oonatotlng of Andraw Byarly and alghtaan soldiers, waa fired 
upon by tha Indiana in amlwah. Twelve out of the alghtaan fall from 
tho offset of tha Irat ToUay from tha ooncaalad savages. Mr. Byarly 
and six othar s ur v iv or s anooaadad to raaehlng tha main body of tha 
army. Thna bagan tha battle of Bothy Bon. It oommanoad abont two 
in tha afternoon and ooatlnnad till night, whan it osaocd. At daylight 
next morning It waa again resumed, and laatad until aboot 11 o'clock 
ajl At thai point Capt Bullet told OoL Bouquet that they moat try 
eome othar plan, or they would all be slain by the Indiana. The col- 
onel naked Ballet what he thought had best be done. Bullet proposed 
a man ca u T r e by which he might more down a ravine with a oompaoy of 
aokUeta aad get in the rear of the savages. The colonel directed him to 
proceed accordingly. With hie company the captain aoon gained the 
rear uaperoelred by the Indiana, and gave them an unexpected volley 
froli that quarter. This, in connection with other movements on the 
part of the soldiers of Bouquet, led the savages to believe that reinforce- 
ments had oome to the aid of the whites, and with a despairing yell 
they took to their heels in wild dismay. Andrew Byarly himself heard 
Ospt. Buliett ask OoL Bouquet for the company Which gained the rear of 
the savages and turned the tide of battle. His oldest son, Michael By- 
erly, need to any that he frequently heard Ool. Bouquet and other British 
omoers state afterwards, at his father's house, that they lost one hun- 
dred and thirty men In the battle. A number of wounded died after- 
wards, ten of whom were buried where Harrison Olty now stands. Mrs. 
Byarly, whose maiden name waa Beatrloe Gulden, or OooMen, was a 
Swim by birth, and from the asms part of Switserland that Ool. Bouquet 
balled from. They had several long conversations respecting the battle 
s/terwexds when Ool. Bouquet stopped at their station-house, as he went 
to and fro between the different forts on the frontier.** 

EARLY SCHOOLS. 

At may be supposed, the standard of education was 

not very high. The old-time schoolmasters went 

around nearly every fall, as soon as the farmers bad 

housed their potatoes and corn, with their subscrip- 



ts papers, and when any pedagogue ob- 
tahnari the necessary number of scholars to remuner- 
ate kirn for hk winter's work he signified the day he 
would take np school. The class-books were the New 
England Primer, United States Spelling- Book, West- 
ern Calculator, and Bible and Testament. The cate- 
chism had to be committed to memory, and was a 
wary prominent feature throughout the term, which 
usually was from December 1st to April 1st The 
picture of John Rogers at the stake was indelibly 
fixed on erery young mind. The writing department 
was exclusiyely by copies written at the top of a page 
of foolscap by the master himself, such as " Com- 
mand yon may your mind from play," and as steel or 
other metallic pens had not then oome into existence, 
it kept the ''master" pretty busy to hare all the 
quill-pens mended before school opened in the morn- 
ing, and mend for such as had no pen-knife or could 
not do it during the day. School-hours were from 8 
A.M. to 5 P.X., with an hour's recess at noon for din- 
ner, when the Tory young but old-fashioned little 
women unrolled from the lunch-basket or satchel the 
thick slices of solid home-made bread, well covered 
with the yellow, and that again deeply overlaid with 
apple-butter or. sauce, and they and their young 
brothers demolished it all with keen, sharp appetites. 
Those who could not pay for their schooling were not { 
neglected, as all were free and expected to attend 
school, and at the end of the term the township offi- 
cers certified such scholars as were too poor to pay to 
the county commissioners, from whom the " master" 
received his pay for the indigent ones. Education in 
all essentials, solid education to make good and use- 
ful citizens, was as thorough then as now. It was 
more highly prised then than now. Boys went to 
school every winter from the age of seven or eight till 
about sixteen. Their time was of value, they had to 
pay for tuition, and they appreciated the importance 
of it in after-life, hence they went at it with a will, 
just as energetically as they would go into a harvest- 
field, consequently they became expert and thoroughly 
drilled in spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic 
These are the essential tools for the transaction of 
business, as well as the keys to knowledge, and as the 
latter is impossible in. the aggregate either to acquire 
or retain, and as each can profit most by acquiring 
that which belongs to his trade or profession, the old 
system worked well, and produced strong men and 
women in all departments of life. Those who had a 
taste for going farther than the rudiments of these 
schools always succeeded in obtaining what they 
wanted, for " wherever there is a will there is a way." 

MANOR CHURCH (UNION). 

" Denmark Manor," a fine tract of land, lying from 
eight to twenty miles west of Greensburg, was so des- 
ignated by the Penns. This part of the county is at 
home called simply "The Manor." Hence the name 
of* this particular district. The settlement very early 
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contained among its hardy pioneers a goodly number 
of Germans, among whom were the Degardens, 
Brinkers, Nelighs INalys], Lauffers, Finks, Eber- 
hards, Snydere, Berlins, Byerlea, Ke merer*, Kistlers, 
Heislers, Keisters, Knappenbergers, etc. Many of 
the immigrants came from Northampton, York, 
Adams, and Franklin Counties, and some from 
Maryland. For years the members of the Reformed 
Church in this section belonged to the Brush Creek 
congregation, one of the oldest in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. They would come from Puckety Run, Beaver 
Run, and from beyond New Salem. But these dis- 
tances being found so inconvenient, they resolved to 
organize a congregation more accessible to themselves 
and children. Nothing is on record of their action 
prior to December, 1809, when a building committee 
was appointed to erect a union house of worship. It 
was composed of Paul Neligh and Adam Kemerer, 
Reformed, and Christian Eberhard, Lutheran. Be- 
tahlmeisters, paymasters for the work, or treasurers, 
were Jacob Brinker, Reformed, and Michael Fink, 
Lutheran. Jan. 12, 1811, a contract was entered into 
for the erection of the church edifice, to be in size 
thirty-eight by forty-six feet Peter Henkel was to 
receive two hundred and twenty-five dollars for the 
mason-work. May 15, 1811, the work began. The 
committee furnished the material, such as stone, 
brick, mortar, scaffolding,. and the boarding of the 
hands. The corner-stone was laid June 8, 1811, by 
Revs. John William Weber, Reformed, and Michael 
John Stock. Jacob Dry contracted with the building 
committee, Dec. 24, 1818, at six hundred dollars, for 
doing the joiner-work, the painting, and glazing. All 
the material needed and a dwelling for the contractor 
was to be furnished him. The work was to begin by 
May 12. 1814. He was to be paid in full for his work 
June 7, 1815, when, no doubt, the edifice was finished 
and dedicated. A debt, however, for materials still 
remained at late as the fill I of 1825, when it was paid 
by subscription. The church grounds were owned by 
Conrad Knappenberger and Jacob Brinker, from 
whom two acres were at first bought, and afterwards 
more was added by purchases from Paul Brinker and 
Jacob Lauffer. 

Universally at that time the German Churches 
had a school-house near by, which was the case here. 
The German school-teacher at this place when Dr. 
Hacke came into the charge was Andreas Almose, 
who also led the singing of the congregation. After 
the school-house was in part turned into a dwelling 
it furnished a home for the sexton. The old structure 
is now over sixty-five years old. In the severest cold 
weather the public services were held in the old log 
school-house, which, " when no school was kept, was 
a convenient, and common retreat for the neighbors' 
sheep, which sought shelter there.' 1 The windows' 
furnished sufficient light, and the old log benches, 
splitting at the auger-holes or losing a leg, would 
sometimes, when heavily crowded, break down in the 



midst of the solemn services, causing some most 
ludicrous interruptions. • From such considerations, 
among others, it was finally determined to introduce 
stoves into the church. But there the difficult prob- 
lem then was how to get rid of the smoke. There 
were in this church, as in those elsewhere, no flues or 
chimneys built, against which omission Jacob Brinker 
had stoutly remonstrated. As the smoke had to be 
passed out somehow, they first ran the end of a pipe 
through a broken window-pane, then they put the 
pipes out over the two doors, and next one was put 
through the wall on either side of the pulpit This, 
it was true, gave some warmth to the minister, but 
when the wind came from that quarter it put him 
under a cloud sometimes, greatly to his discomfort. 
According as the wind blew the house would be filled 
with smoke, not of incense, well-nigh suffocating the 
pastor and incensing the people to tears. Then the 
pipes were taken at the next trial through the ceiling 
and out of the roof, but this at one time set the house 
on fire, so at last the chimney was built, and relief 
was thus obtained. 

The Reformed pastors have been : 1815-16, John 
William Weber; 1816-19, Henry Habliston ; 1819, 
Nicholas P. Hacke, D.D. 

Hill's congregation and that at New Salem are 
daughters of the Manor Church, but lately other 
great losses have befallen it by removals to Manor 
Station, Scottdale, Greensburg, etc. 

THE LUTHERAN CONGREGATION, ST. JOHN'S, 

was organized in 1807-8, but divine services were 
held occasionally ten years or more previous to this 
date at the houses in the vicinity of the present 
church edifice by Rev. Michael John Stock. The 
Lutheran pastors have been : 1807-30, Michael John 
Steck ; 1830-48, John Michael Steck (son of above) ; 
1848-68, Jonas Mechling, after whom the congrega- 
tion was served by several ministers till March, 1875, 
when Rev. J. A. Scheffer received and accepted a 
call. 

In early times, and largely continued to the present 
time, all their church properties were held in union 
between the Reformed and the Lutherans. This 
grew out of the circumstances holding in olden times. 
In Germany and in Eastern Pennsylvania many 
families of the twin churches of the Reformation were 
intermarried. The original sharp controversial dif- t 
ferences had to a great degree subsided into a broader*, 
fraternity. The two denominations were practically 
much alike in origin, history, customs, language, and 
worship. They mutually intermingled freely in social 
and religious life. Their aims, trials, dangers, hopes, 
fears, and gains were one. Being each weak in num- 
bers, and so unable at that time to build separate 
churches for each denomination's scattered people, 
they joined both hands and means in the work. 
Neither church had ministers enough to supply every 
small congregation with its own service, if but only 
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once a week. In most cases, indeed, every four weeks, 
or At longer intervals, was as often as they could bold 
service. Hence, living in the same community, they 
could reciprocally attend each other's service alter- 
nately in the same house of worship. Thus at the 
same time, whether the appointment were by a 
Lutheran minister on one Sunday in each month, 
and by a Reformed minister on a Sunday at an inter- 
val between, the same mixed audience would be pres- 
ent at church. So, too, the same schoolmaster taught 
all the children of the two denominations, the cate- 
chism of the Reformed Church to the children who 
were designated to be trained in that system of doc- 
trine, and the Lutheran catechism was as carefully 
taught to the children sent by the Lutheran families. 
Sometimes children of mixed families were divided 
between the two systems of faith held respectively by 
the father and mother, so that some were taught by 
the schoolmaster as Lutherans and others as Reformed. 
Then, too, if the minister of the one church was 
more popular, more partisan, or of greater personal 
influence than his colleague of the other, he could 
get most of the children to attend his "Kinder- 
lehre," and confirm them in that faith. Generally 
this union relation was respected and worked har- 
moniously, but sometimes was liable to friction, if not 
indeed to engender party jealousy and become subject 
to proselyting. 

BEtJLAH UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
is situated on Byera' Run, in the northwestern part 
of the township. Its congregation was organized 
June 4, 1846. Its first pastor, Rev. William Conner, 
was born in Allegheny County, May 17, 1799, edu- 
cated at Jefferson College, and studied theology with 
the Rev. Alexander McCahan, licensed to preach 
April 14, 1886, by the Monongahela Presbytery, or- 
dained April 12, 1887, and installed at Beulah in 
1860. Before that time there was stated supply 
preaching. He resigned in 1868, and died Sept. 24, 
1864, when a member of the Blairsville and Cone- 
maugh' Presbytery. His successors were Revs. J. D. 
Walkinshaw, T. F. Boyd, and A. R. Rankin, present 
ft cum bent. He was born in Washington County 
Oct 16, 1828, and was the son of John Rankin, and 
grandson of James Rankin, who, with James and 
David, were the three sons of James Rankin, who 
settled in Chester County in the middle of the last 
century. Rev. A. R. Rankin was educated at Wash- 
ington College, where he graduated in 1847, studied 
theology at Cannonsburg, was licensed to preach Oct. 
2, 1861, ordained Aug. 17, 1852, and installed at 
Beulah and Murrysville June 10, 1879. He has 
been thirty years in the ministry, and his brother, 
Rev. James G. Rankin, an eminent clergyman, died 
Dec. 17, 1868. His mother was Miss Agnes Burns, 
and married his father in Washington County. The 
church elders are David Tallant, James Morrow, 
Richard McQall, and John Duff. 



THE PRESBYTERIAN' CHURCH (PENN BOROUGH) 
was organized in the scnool-house by Revs. J. Davis, 
R. Caruthers, and J. A. Marshall, May 16, 1872, with 
fourteen members. Its first elders were R. A. Hope, 
L. B. Highberger, and W. H. Guthrie. Its first pas- 
tor was Rev. William Kain, called in June 18, 1873, 
and dismissed in October following, since which 
time it has had no regular pastor, but stated supply 
preaching. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH (PENN BOROUGH) 
was the pioneer church of the town, and was erected 
in 1860 on a lot donated by J. H. Oliver, the founder 
of the place. It has no resident pastor, but is sup- 
plied from a distance. 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
was built in 1860, and is part of the circuit compris- 
ing Harrison City, Penn Station, Paintertown, and 
Manor Station, its present pastor, Rev. Ash, residing 
at the latter. 

PENN BOROUGH. 

This town is most eligibly located on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, some six miles from Greensburg. It 
was laid out in 1859 by J. H. Oliver, on the south of 
the railroad, and by the Penn Gas-Coal Company 
shortly after on the north of the railroad. 

George Loughner and J. F. Landis were here before 
the place was laid out, and are the persons who have 
resided here the longest time. The former was a coal- 
miner, and is now a very aged man. The first store 
was kept by Gustavus Storey, for whom J. F. Landis 
clerked five years. The second store was owned by 
James McHugh, and the third by J. F. Landis. The 
first postmaster was James McHugh, whose successors 
have been Cyrus Ludwick, George Buzzard, J. B. 
Lauffer, William Guthrie, and Isaac Wilson (the 
present incumbent). The first tavern was kept by 
Catherine Bowersmith, and the second by Robert 
McMinnis. The first resident physician was Dr. N. 
W. Brown, the second Dr. L. S. Claggett, whose suc- 
cessors have been Dr. J. W. B. Kamerer, Dr. L. Offutt 
(present practitioner). The town rapidly grew in 
business and population on the development of the 
coal-mines, which built up the place and made it what 
it is. The oldest person in town is the mother of 
George Bell, who was born in Prussia in 1790. The 
first justices of the peace here were John F. Landis 
and Jacob Bankart. The land on which the town 
was first laid out was purchased by J. H. Oliver, its 
founder, of Henry Kifer and the Penn Gas-Coal 
Company. 

INCORPORATION AND OFFICERS. 

Penn borough was incorporated in 1865. On May 
16, 1865, at the current sessions of the Quarter Ses- 
sions Court, the petition of the inhabitants of that 
part of Penn township which included the residents 
of the village then known as Penn Station was pre- 
sented to the court and filed -among the records of tne 
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16. The nio—ury oath that cue petitioners in- 
cluded the majorit? «f the freeholder* within the 
bounds of the propo—d borough was made by J. F. 
Lanctts before Reuben Bhrum, justice of the peace. 
On the same day the grand jury considered the peti- 
tion and returned it Although there" was a remon- 
strance, feebly signed, presented and filed some weeks 
later, the court on October the 19th, 1866, granted the 
prayer of the petitioners, and conferred on the in- 
habitants within the limits and boundaries designated 
the privileges of incorporation* It also appointed 
Friday, November the 2d, 1866, as the day on which 
to hold their first borough election, which was to be 
held at the house of Ralph Pratt; C. Smith was to 
give notice, Hiram Fisher was to be the judge, and 
8. H. Boyd and Joachim Bchults were to be the in- 
spectors. The borough was also at that time made 
a separate school district On the 20th of November 
following the decree of the court was amended so 
that the annual elections of the borough should there- 
after be held at the school-house in the borough. 

Since the date of its incorporation the burgesses 
hare been Hiram Fisher (the first), James McMan- 
nis, L. B. Highberger, William Holmes, Joachim 
Schultz, John F. Landis, Henry Hall, John Helly, 
Mr. Brisbane, and James Mullin. Since 1876 the 
clerks have been: 1876, T. Mclver; 1876, D. L. 
Masters; 1877, J. P. Wilson; 1878, T. 0. Mclver; 
1879, Simon Peters; 1880-82, J. P. Wilson. The 
officers in January, 1882, are: Burgess, Joachim 
Schults: clerk, J. P. Wilson; constable, Frank 
Herholts ; councilmen, B. A. Hope, Lemuel Offutt, 
'Balph Pratt, Henry Truxal, Valentine Cole, Leo- 
pold Baker. 

The first drug-store was kept by John Zimmerman, 
and the second by Thomas C. King, who came here in 
1870 from Johnstown and is still in business. The 
substantial frame school building of three rooms and 
a basement was erected in 1880. The school board 
consists of: President, Dr. Lemuel Offutt; Peter Mc- 
Graw, secretary ; J. P. Wilson, treasurer ; James Ma- 
son, John Helly, Edward Gratz. The teachers are 
William Griffith (principal) and Miss Ella Toole. 

RESOLUTION LODGE, No. 609, I. 0. 0. F. 
This lodge was chartered Sept. 2, 1867. Its first 
officers were : N. G., Joseph Wilson ; V. G., Samuel 
Wilson; Sec, Joseph McMannis; Asst. See., John 
Buckner ; Trees., A. L. Kamerer. 

REBECCA DEGREE LODGE, No. 91, I. O. 0. F. 

It was chartered April 7, 1874, with the following 
officers: N. G., John S. Albright; V. G., Elizabeth 
V. Kamerer ; Sec., Mary E. Fisher ; Asst. Sec, Ella 
Dawson ; Treas., Fannie Westwood. 

COVENANT LODGE, No. 59, K. P., 
was chartered Sept. 2, 1870, with the following char- 
ter members : George Mclntyre, Henry Levy, John 
B. Watterson, Paul Jones, John F. I^andis, John 



Giles, William Goodman, Henry Sager. Leopoia 
Frank. 

PENH STATION LODGE, No. 62, A. 0. U. W., 
was chartered June 4, 1878, with the following char- 
ter members : John 8. Albright,* D. J. Miller, Wil- 
liam Goodman, J. P. Wilson, James McMannis, 
Thomas Dawson, John Nicholson, D. T. Miller, 
Balph Dawson, James Truxal, J. Wilson, D. Riddle, 
William Thomas, James Riddle, W. D. Edwards, 
John Loughner, Daniel Collier, Philip Kifer, J. P. 
Klingersmith. 

PBNN STATION DIVIBION, No. 170, 8. of T., 
was chartered Feb. 24, 1870. The charter members 
were Alexander Watson, John Painter, George Pain- 
ter, Henry Truxal, George Hamilton, Thomas 0. Mc- 
lver, William Courtney, Andrew Buck, Wilson Sica- 
foce, Thomas Henderson, William Watson, Israel 
Linselinger, William Goodman, Joseph Shotts, Mary 
E. Mclrer, Mary McMannis, and Lizzie Pratt. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC 
CHAIN. 

The first officers and members were : Sir E. C, 
William Goodman; Sir K. V. C, John S. Albright; 
Sir K. 1st Lieut., James McMannis; Sir K. R. 8., 
William McKloeen; Sir K. A. E. S., John Nichol- 
son; Sir K. F. S., Daniel M. Kelly; 8ir K. Treas., 
A. L. Kamerer ; Sir K. I. G., William Thomas ; Sir 
K. O. G., Balph Dawson ; Sir K. P. C, William Mc- 
Kloeen, Robert Harrison; Trustees, Philip Kifer, 
James Truxall, Thomas Dawson ; Members, Joseph 
Wilson, D. J. Miller, H. W. Heasley, Cyrus Overley, 
Jerome Lake, D. T. Miller, George Shorthouse, Jacob 
Myers, Walter Nicholson, H. R. Klingersmith. 

HARRISON CITY AND MANOR STATION 
are both growing towns, situated on Brush Run, and 
have milk, tanneries, and various other industries. 
Both have neat Methodist Episcopal Churches, witH 
flourishing congregations. The Presbyterian Church 
at Harrison City was organized Oct. 6, 1856, by Rev. 
Drs. Samuel M. Farren and David Kirkpatrick, and 
Revs. William Edgar and J. C. Carson, with Elders 
John Larimer and Joseph Miller, after a sermon by 
Mr. Carson. The members were fourteen, with three 
elders. The house of worship was erected in 1859, 
and Rev. William Edgar, pastor at Murrysville, hav- 
ing frequently preached there before the congrega- 
tion, was released for half-time from Murrysville, 
April 11, 1860, and for that portion was installed at 
Harrison city. May 8th of that year Dr. Smith 
preached. Dr. McFarren charged the pastor, and 
J. C. Carson the people. April 8, 1865, he was re- 
leased from his whole charge. The church was 
statedly supplied then for some time by Rev. James 
Davis. Nov. 21, 1871, Rev. G. K. Scott was installed 
for half-time, when Rev. W. M. Moorehead preached 
and charged the pastor, and G. M. Spargrove the 
people. He was released Oct. 2, 1872. June 29, 1873, 
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Rev. William M. Kain was installed for half-time, 
Revs. Henry Rain preaching, D. Harbison charging 
the pastor, and W. W. M oorehead the people. The 
original elders were Hugh If. Robertson, Samuel 
Earhart, George Sowash, and William Chambers. 
The accessions were John K. Foster, John Sowash, 
George Ramsey, Sr., L. B. Highberger, James A. Dible, 
and Dr. Henry Piper. If r. Robertson removed and 
Mr. Dible died. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



JOSIAH BRINKBR. 
Joseph Brinker is a native of Penn township, and 
was born Aug. 27, 1810. His life-work has been farm- 
ing. The high state of cultivation of his ancestral in- 
heritance and of the several farms added thereto by 
his patient toil bears witness that he has done his 
work well. His grandfather, Jacob Brinker, and 
his wife emigrated from Germany, and settled in 



Northampton County, Pa. They moved westward, 
and located upon the farm where Josiah now resides 
when most of it was a wilderness and the country was 
chiefly inhabited by Indians. Josiah's father, whose 
name also was Jacob, was then a youth of fifteen 
years. He was a farmer, and married Catharine 
Berlin, of Westmoreland County. He resided here 
until his death in 1846 ; Catharine died in 1885. 

Josiah 'Brinker was married first in 1888 to Anna 
Kistler, of his native county. They had nine chil- 
dren, five of whom grew to maturity. Those living 
are Jacob, Paul, Hiram, and Mary. Anna died in 
1862, and in 1864 Josiah was married again to Mary 
£. Ament, of Westmoreland County. By this mar- 
riage there are two daughters, Sadie M. and Ida M. 

While Mr. Brinker has always been diligent in 
business, he has not neglected his duties as a citizen. 
Whatever has contributed to promote the best inter- 
ests of the community in which he lives has always 
enlisted his support. In his youth he united with 
the German Reformed Church, of which organization 
he is a valued member. 



ST. CLAIR TOWNSHIP. 



Thb territory now comprising St Clair township 
was taken from Fairfield, and made a separate and 
distinct municipality in 1856. It received its name 
in honor of Gen. Arthur St. Clair, the Revolutionary 
hero and patriot, who after the close of the war of in- 
dependence resided in its vicinity. 

The present boundaries of the township are: North 
by part of Indiana County, east by Laurel Hill, south 
by Fairfield township, and west by Conemaugh River. 
It is the smallest in territory in the county. 

Its surface is generally hilly, but much of its soil is 
tolerably productive, particularly in the central part 
of the township. The main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad runs along the bank of the Conemaugh 
through to the township, with a depot at Nineveh 
(Verona post-office) and at New Florence. There 
are no mineral developments in the township, though 
stone and coal both exist under the surface. Its in- 
habitants are of the thrifty and industrious class, and 
keep the few acres of fertile land contained in its lim- 
its in a good state of cultivation. 

NEW FLORENCE BOROUGH. 
At the February sessions, 1865, the citizens of the 
village of New Florence prayed the court to grant 



them corporate privileges. The grand jury passed 
on the petition on the 24th of February, 1865, and 
did not report adversely to the desire of the petition- 
ers, but it was held over by the court, and on the 27th 
of If ay, 1865, the report was by it set aside. It has 
been since incorporated. 

The borough is pleasantly situated on the Cone- 
maugh River and Pennsylvania Railroad. It was 
laid out as a village by Judge Robert Given. The 
depot is centrally located in the place, and the rail- 
way runs through the borough east and west. The 
streets are neatly laid out. It contains several stores, 
hotels, and shops; has a foundry, woolen-mill, and 
three churches, — Methodist, Catholic, and United 
Presbyterian. Its population is over five hundred. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

SAMUEL PERSHING. 

Samuel Pershing, of New Florence, was born May 

6, 1888, in Indiana County, Pa., about three miles 

from his present home. He is of German descent, 

the third son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Hice) Per- 
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suing. Hit literary education was received in the 
common schools and Elder's Ridge Academy. A 
few years before he became of age he entered the 
stove of Robert Johnson, of Armagh, Indiana Co., as 
a clerk, and followed this vocation until 1858, when 
he located in New Florence and engaged in merchan- 
dising for himself, He was married June 8th of the 
same year to Susan M. Covode, eldest daughter of 
George W. and Jane (Welshons) Covode. They 
have had several children. Their eldest son, Harvey 
Covode, died Dec 16, 1867, aged eight years; the 
second, Charles M., died April 13, 1868, aged three 
years. Those living are Curtis M., Cora 6., George 
C Jennie €L, and John R. 



Mr. Pershing had no pecuniary start in life. By 
his own exertion, and the assistance of a most excel- 
lent wife, he accumulated his present ample fortune, 
which he little enjoys owing to his enfeebled condi- 
tion, resulting from disease and too close applica- 
tion to business. He has held all the important local 
offices usually intrusted to thorough-going business 
men. He early in life united with the Methodist 
Church, and as the Lord prospered him contributed 
liberally to its support. His active life has been one 
of usefulness to the community in which he has re- 
sided. He is respected by all who know him for his 
integrity, his industry, his devotion, his unselfishness, 
his charity. 
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ABEL 

Joseph, 392 
ABIG 

William, 485 
ABRAHAM. ABRAHAMS 

C, 484 

Henry, 41 

J. A., 484 

Samuel, 488 & 

W. S., 484 
ABRAM 

Gabriel, 457 
ACCERMAN 

Stopel, 536 
ACKERMAN 

C. S., 475 

George, 489 

John, 598 

W. H., 600 

William, 469 
ACKISON 

David, 471 
ACRE 

Simon, 534 
ACT 

Divesting, 42 

Stamp, 64, 74 
ADAIR 

Alice Towns end, 678 

Archibald, 488 

Blaney, 578 

J, J., 493 

Jane Thompson, 131 

John S., 376 

John L., 623 

Thomas, 131 

W. B., 492, 494 

William, 678 
ADAM, ADAMS 

Benjamin, 471 

Casper, 491, 495 

Garwain, 587 

George, 93, 457 

J. Q., 493 

Jacob, 478 

John, 69*, 467, 
557* 

John Quincy, 326, 349 

Lucius, 481 

Mary (Milligan), 370, 
707 

Mrs. (Bailey, 366 

Quincy, 291 

*obert, 453, 457 

Samuel, 471, 530, 
698* 

William, 456, 484 
ADAMS0N 

Jane, 60 
ADDERLY 

Joseph, 521 
ADDISON 

Alexander, 296, 302* 
421, 586 

John, 484 

Joseph, 186 
AGER 

Joseph, 53 
AGEY 



AGEY 

J. S., 482 

John, 587, 713*, 714* 
AGNEW 

John, 432 

Smith, 594 
AHPELBY 

J., 479 
AIRENS, AIKIN, AKIN 
Asa, 696 

John, 383, 388 

Robert, 457 

W. J., 467, 475 

William, 535 
AKER, AKERS 

Elijah, 495 

John N., 713* 

W. C, 483 

William, 393 
AKIN, see AIKENS 
ALAS ON 

Moses, 534 
ALBACH 

James R., 130 
ALBERT 

Abraham, 485 

G. D., 332 

George, 421 

J. A., 483 
ALBING 

John, 485 
ALBRIGHT 

C, 489 

Eli, 489 

George, 531 

J. S., 683* 

John G., 700 

John S., 683, 725* 

T. D., 481 

Thomas, 484 

William, 490 
ALCONN • 

J., 469 
ALCORN 

James, 457, 493 

Margaret (Sloan), 609 

Michael, 493 

R. D., 493 
ALDEN 

John, 160 
ALDRICH 

William, 494 
ALEXANDER 

James, 230, 465, 583 
587, 594 

J. B., 230*, 330, 495 
500 

J. G., 595*, 603 

John A., 228* 

John B., 229*, 232 
280, 304, 311, 315 
317, 326, 329, 439 
464*, 500, 509, 512 

John Byers, 311*, 315 

Margaret (Kuhn), 329 

Miss Smith, 315 

Nathaniel, 536 

Peter, 315 

Samuel, 315, 331 



ALEXANDER continued 

Thomas, 315 

W. N., 626 
ALGIRE 

J. P., 380 
ALKIN 

Isaac, 89 
ALLEMAN 

see Alii man g 
ALLEN 

Albert, 589 

Andrew, 52, 67, 421 

David, 54 

Ethan (Col.), 73 

George N., 479 

J. W., 484 

John, 452, 453* 

Loveday, 589 

Oliver, 495 

Patrick, 455 

William, 457 
ALLIMANG 

Alleman, Nicholas, 69 
529 
ALLISON 

A. J., 491 

Alexander, 282* 

Andrew, 69, 589, 636 
638 
• Hector, 235 

J. M., 489 

James, 203, 298 

John, 203, 298, 457 

Robert, 330 ^ 

Thomas, 587 s 

William, 69 
ALLSHOUSE, ALTHOUSE 

Amos, 4/7 

Henry, 421, 494 

Isaac P., 517 

J., 242 

Lebbeus, 383, 388 

Lydia Baughman, 668 

Sade (Croushore), 532 

Samuel, 552, 668 
ALLSWORTH 

Benjamin, 623 
ALM0SE 

Andreas, 723 
ALMS 

George W. , 627 

M. E., 471 
ALTEMAN, see ALTMAN 
ALTEMUS 

Nick, 492 
ALTER, ALTERS 

Alonzo Anderson, 365 

D., 254 

David, 357*, 359*, 363 
364, 397*, 495*, 711* 
713* 

Daniel, 364 

Elias, 364 

Elizabeth, 364* 

Elizabeth Mill, 711 

Elizabeth Mull, 364 

Henry, 364* 

Jacob, 364*, 418 

Jeremiah, 364 - 
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ALTER, ALTERS continued 

John, 364 

Joseph, 364*, 495, 
711 

Joseph Galbraith, 365 

Margaret C. Dinsmore, 
364, 711 

Maria M. (Van Buran), 
364 

Mary Anderson. 365 

Nancy (Dungan), 364 

Robert D., 364 

Samson, 364 

Samuel, 364 

William Irvine, 365 
ALTERMAN 

Ludwig, 69 
ALTHAM 

John, 367 
ALTHART 

Catherine Elizabeth 
(Wirsing), 525 
ALTHOUSE, see ALLSHOUSE 
ALTMAN, ALTEMN, 
AULTMAN 

A., 484 

A. A., 472 

Andoni, 69 

Anthony, 529 

Barbara, 529 

Benjamin, 472 _ 

C. D., 492, 496 

D. A., 472, 489 
J. A., 489 
Joseph, 472, 489 
Peter, 69* 
Philip, 587 

S. D., 492, 683 
684 

Susanna Elizabeth, 529 

W. H., 472 

William, 69, 529 
ALTO 

H. (Rev.), 595* 
ALTON 

Samuel, 484 
ALWARD 

F., 713, 714 

Foster, 714 
ALWINE 

Samuel, 425, 500 
AMALONG 

Amelong 

Christopher, 626, 534 

Joseiah, 493 
AMAN 

Edward, 475 
AMBERSON 

Johnson, 457 

William, 457* 
AMBROSE 

D., 469 

George W., 472 

Jacob T., 362 

J. A., 492, 496 

J. T., 487, 494 

J. W., 700, 701 

James W. , 699 

John, 57 

William, 469, 481 



AMBROSE 

D., 469 

George W., 472 

Jacob T., 362 

J. A., 492, 496 

J. T., 487, 494 

J. W., 700, 701 

James W. , 699 

John, 57 

William, 469, 481 
ARMBRUST 

L. F., 488 

Lewis, 489 
AMELONG 

see AMALONG 
AMEND, AMENT 

Frederick, 619, 620 

George, 206, 611* 

H. R., 478 

J. B., 626*, 627* 

J. F., 597 

Jacob B.,626, 627 

Mary E. (Brinker), 726 

Sarah (Berlin), 611 
AMES 

Fisher, 210 

G. A., 452 

George, 265 
AM0N 

Isaac, 484 
AMOR, see ARMOUR 
ANNAN, ANNAN 

Robert, 253* 

William (Rev.)t 645* 
ANAWALT 

J. W., 361*, 423, 487 

James W. , 389* 

James White, 363 
ANDERSON 

Alexander 488, 543 

Ann J., 543 

C. F., 484 

Clifford, 488 

F. c, 563 

Frank, 493, 495 

George, 458, 600 

George B. , 600* 

George Bonbrieht, 362 

George C, 392, 467, 
479, 600 

George E, 467 

Isaac, 129, 130 

J, A., 471, 478 

J. G., 467, 684 

J. J., 485 

J. W., 490 

Jackson, 475 

Jane, 543 

Jane Irvine, 365 

John, 206, 451*, 479 
485, 495, 574, 648 

John H., 365 
John Lippincott, 543 
M. B., 627 
Martin, 455 
Mary (Alter), 365 
Nathan, 493 
Permilia (Ashbaugh), 
678 



ANDERSON continued 

Perry Green, 363 

Robert, 389, 466, 470, 
473 

S., 538 

S. L., 469, 496 

S. M., 471 

T. B. 600 

Theodore, 473 

Thomas, 482 

Thomas B., 240 

W. f 517 

W. H., 478 

W. J., 515 

William, 53, 453, 485 
534, 539, 543, 598 
648 
ANDRE 

P. H., 563 

Philip, 563 

Philip H., 563* 
ANDREW, ANDREWS 

Francis, 485 

J. B., 544 

John G. f 487 

W. E., 496 
ANDR1S 

Christian, 268* 
ANDY 

John, 649 
ANIMALS 

Black Bear, 163 

Brown Bear, 163 

Buffalo, 129, 163 

Chickens, 48 

Dog., 114, 142, 163 

Elk, 163 

Fox, 48 

Groundhog, 163 

Horse, 21 r 23, 25, 
34, 113, 129, 167, 
184 

Rabbits, 163 

Raccoon. 163 

Sheep, 163 

Squirrel, 163, 164, 
165 

Wolf, 164, 165 
ANKENY, ANKNEY, (also see 
Pankey) 

Aaron, 639 

Christian, 720 

Henry. 698 

Mary (Weaver,) 720 

Norman* 393, 483 
ANNAN, seeANAN 
ANNESLY 

James, 59 
ANSHUTZ 

George, 174 
ANSLEY 

John, 467 
ANSPECKER 

J., 489e 
ANTEST 

William, 479 
ANTHONY 

L., 479 
APPLE 

T. G., 518 
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APPLE continued 

T. G. (Rev.), 554 

Thomas G., 244, 624, 
715 
APPLEGATE 

Eli, 478 

Josiah, 484 

Samuel, 478 

Vincent, 478 
APT 

Daniel, 471 
ARBAUGH 

Josiah, 481 
ARCHBOLD, see ARCHIBALD 
ARCHER 

Joshua, 69, 453 

Rebecca, 589 

Zachariah, 456 
ARCHIBLAD, ARCHBOLD 

George, 563 

John, 595 

Patrick, 69, 267 

Richard, 69 

Samuel, 595 
ARMAL, see ARMEL 
ARMAUGH 

Elizabeth, 613 
ARMBRUST 

A., 516 

Amor, 494 

Cyrus, 472 

Daniel, 472, 475 

F. L., 289* 
Henry R., 472 
J. S., 472 
John, 288, 651 
John G., 472 
L. F., 287 
Reuben, 472 

Sarah Leightty, 651 

W. R., 472 

William, 287 
ARMEGOTT 

Christopher, 479 
ARMEL, ARMAL 

Daniel, 453, 535 

Henry, 489 

J., 541 

James, 489 

Jfthn, 534 

Mary, (Smith) 461 
ARMOUR, AMOR 
I Daniel, 698 
I George E., 494 

J. W., 487 

James, 494 

Judson, 486 

R. S., 479 

S. A., 288* 

W. C, 487, 494 

William C, 440*, 475 
ARMSTRONG 
* A. A,, 480 

A. J., 477 

C. H., 706 

Esther Budd, 564 

George, 223, 227, 318 
330, 458, 465*, 495, 
649*, 712* 

G. B., 714 



TRONG continued 

George B., 714 

J. A., 486, 495 

J. T., 495 

Jack, 178 
* James, 284, 331, 383, 
388, 500, 512, 524. 

Jno., 308 

John, 26, 57, 172 
178, 284*, 305, 
331, 332, 508*, 
511*, 521, 524 

Lois, 512 

Robert, 564, 589 

R. K., 713 

S. S., 495 

S. P., 490 

T. J., 483, 489 

Thomas, 623 

Thos., 331 
'ARNOLD 

Benedict, 65 

David, 484 

D. Sebastian, 276 

Gen., 215 

H. B., 491 

Jonathan, 449 

Peter K., 475 

R. P., 422 
ARNOT 

Mary Pollock, 701 

Moses (Rev.), 701 
ARTER 

Arters, 

A., 516 

D. A., 517 

Daniel Abraham, 362 

Hugh, 259, 516 

J. M., 490 
ARTHURS 

John, 650 
ARTIST 

William, 475 
ARTMAN 

J. J., 516 

John, 676 

Lucinda Zimmerman, 629 

William, 629 
ASBURY 

Bishop, 255, 256 
ASCH0UR 

J. A., 487 
ASH 

Thaddeus, 488 
ASHABAUGH, ASHBAUGH 

Albert W. , 678 

Alexander, 678* 

Andrew, 678 

Antes S., 678 

Bertie, 678 

Custer, 678 

Daniel, 469 

David B., 677, 678* 

Edessima (Grinder), 
678 

Elizabeth Grinder, 678 

George, 477, 487, 493 

Henry, 712 

J. G., 489 

James, 678* 
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ASHABAUGH, ASHBAUGH 

Jane McCreighton, 678 

John, 490 

Mary Isabella, 478 

Mary Valentine, 678 

Permilla Anderson, 678 ' 

Robert N., 678 

Thomas, 678 

W. H., 469 

William, 67S 
ASHC0M 

J. A. (Dr.), 700*, 701 

John, 700 
ASHMAN 

T, C, 471 
ASKINS 

George, 458 

James, 458 
ASPEY 

Ezra, 488 
ATCHINS0N, ATCHISON 

Margaret (Donnelly), 
606 

R., 488 

William, 471, 699 
ATHEARN 

C. T., 289 
ATHERTON 

J. S., 484 
ATKINS 

Isaac, 458 
ATKINSON 

Atkinson & Weddell, 
285 

D. G., 423 

D. S., 331, 332, 344 
423, 424*, 522*, 

David S., 514 

David Shaw, 149 

Elizabeth, 512 

Joseph, 457 
ATLEE 

Marth (Caruthers), 555 

Samuel, 84 
AUK 

Susanna, 608 
AUL 

A. F., 388 
AULD, AULT 

Alexander, 491 

T. W., 682, 683*, 648* 
AULTMAN 

see ALTEMAN 
AUMAN 
L. J., 492 

Peter, 491 
AURENT 

S. M., 493 
AUSTIN 

John M. , 330 
AUSTRAW 

George F., 492 

H., 469 

J. F., 496 
AVER 

Matthew, 495 
AVERY . 

John L., 477 
AXTON 

R. M., 492 
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AXTON continued 

Robert, 478 
AYERS, AYRES 

David, 491 

J hn, 483 

Robert, 255, 695 

Samuel, 475 

William, 309, 330 
BABB 

W. F. (Dr.), 388 
BACKHOUSE 

William, 493 
BACON 

John, 458 

William, 484 
BADGELY 

John, 469 
BADLOFF 

Charles, 480 
BADOLLET 

John, 204 
BAER, BEAR, (Also see 

BARE and BAIR) 

Calvin, 47 r 

D. B., -490 

D. F., 494 
David M. , 600 

E. D., 649, 650 
Elizabeth, 624 
George H., 478, 647 
H. H., 624 

H. L., 366 

Henry, 466 

Henry H., 624* 

Hettie (Mrs.), 533 

Isaac, 490 

J. B., 494 

J. M., 649 

Jacob, 472 

James , 649 

John, 649 

John A., 471 

John G., 472 

Martha Robinson, 366 

Sebastian, 600, 624* 

W. H., 466 
BAGGS 

John, 455 
BAILEY, BAILIE 

Achsah, 366 

L., 366 

(Robinson), 366, 648 

Adams. 366* 

(Miss), 366 

Alfreda, 366 

Benjamin, 366 

Caleb, 366* 

Charity, 366 

Charlotte, 366 

Charlotte, Adams, 366 

Daniel, 366* 

David, 467 

Ebenezer, 366 

Francis, 303 

George B., 366 

Hannah, 366 

Harriet, 366 

Henry, 557 

J. W., 544 

James P., 366 



BAILEY, BAILIE continued 

John, 366* 

Jonathan, 366 

Joseph, 366*, 489 

Joshua, 473 

Leonard P., 366 

Lucinda % P., 366 

Lucinda Perry, 366* 

Mary, 366 

Obediah, 480 

Paul, 366 

Ruth, 366 

Ruth Clothier, 366 

Samuel, 366 

Sarah, 366* 

Sarah Howard, 366 

Sarah White, 366 

Seth, 366 

Thons , 366* 

W. W., 469 

William, 366 
BAIN 

Henry (Rev.), 240, 608* 
726 

Thomas, 495 
BAIR, BEER, (Also see 

BAER and BARE) 

Adam 535, 639* 

E. H., 683 

Frank, 467 

George, 639 

George A., 639 

Hendry, 452 

Henry, 480, 535, 609 
712 

J. H., 492 

James, 453 

John, 452, 483 

John B., 474 

John R., 492 

Rudolph, 535* 

Sebastian, 596 

W. L., 494 
BAIRD, BARD 

George, 296, 452, 453 

George W. , 477 

James, 54, 594, 644 

James S., 479 

John, 534 

Johnston, 493 

Richard, 331 

Simon, 475 

T. A., 491 

Thomas, 480 

W. M., 591 

William, 475, 493 
BAKER 

Abraham, 479 

Anna R., 604 

B. F., 489 

Catherine H., 604 

Cyrus, 489 

D. C, 485 

Elizabeth, 604 

Enos, 467 

G. W. (Rev.), 265 

George, 489 

George W., 472 

Henry, 257 

I.O.P. (Rev.), 596 



BAKER continued 

J. A., 485 

J. J., 485 

J. L. (Rev.), 262 

J. S., 467 

Jacob, 604 

James, 482, 490 

John, 494 

John A., 467, 489 

John H., 471 

Joshua, 70 

Leopold, 725 

Lydia Lamborn, 604 

Margaret (Baughman),669 

Mary J. Fredd, 604 

Michael, 458. 460, 489 

Morris H.. 604 

Reuben, 490, 498*, 
599, 600*, 604 

S F., 517 

S. H., 494 

S. P., 494 

Samuel, 494 

T. (Rev.), 646 

W. D., 479 
BAKEWELL 

William, 712* 
BALDRIGE 

Celia Miller, 641 

David, 491, 494 

Joseph, 589, 635, 638 

R. M. 598 

Robert W. , 598 

Thomas, 489 
BALDWIN 

Henry, 175, 301*, 330 

Jacob, 478 

Josiah, 393, 483 

Samuel, 492 

William, 649* 
BALENTINE 

George, 485 
BALES 

Adam, 393 

John, 711. 712 

Thomas, 494 
BALL 

James V., 203*, 465, 663 
BANF0RD 

David, 646 
BANKAFETT 

Henry, 495 
BANKERT, BANKHERT 

Jacob, 560, 724 

Matthias, 486 

R. F., 475, 485 

Rosanna Robinson, 560 

William, 478 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS 

Banks of Latrobe, 598 

Barclay, 517 

First National, 517, 545 

Greensburg Banking Co • , 
517 

Irwin Deposit Bank, 5^6 

Merchants & Farmers 
National, 517 • 

Mount Pleasant, 545 

Union Deposit, 517 
BANKS, (Also see BENKS) 
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BANKS, (Also see BENKS) 

M. R., 601 

Morgan Rhees, 363 

R. £., <*75 
BANNER 

H. W., 483 
BANNISTER 

Thomas, 477 
BANNON 

Jeremiah, 458 

P. G., 484 
BAKAD 

J., 473 
BARBER 

George, 471 

Isaac, 480 

John, 480, 487 

T. J., 480 
BARCLAY, (Also see 
BARKLEY) 

David, 240 

Elizabeth (Keenan), 442 

G. D., 484 

Hiram, 491 

Isabella, 511 

J., 581 

John, 517 

John Y., 259, 331, 
511 

Josiah E., 331 

Maria (Young), 303, 332 

Rebecca Kuhns, 524 

Satira, 303 

Satira (Young), 332 

T. *., 616 

T. J., 308, 424, 554, 
623, 624*, 715 

Thomas J., 385, 388, 508 
517, 608 

Thoas. J., 331, 383, 524 
BARD, See BAER and BAIR) 

A. G., 488 

Daniel, 489, 490 

David, 475, 489, 684 

G. A., 487 

Henry L., 475 

J. M., 475 

John, 489 
BARR 

Alexander, 56, 69, 421 
585 

D. P., 601 

Daniel H., 606 

Emanuel, 485 

Isabella (Pomroy), 585 

J. G., 482 

J. K., 600 

James, 78*, 127, 421 
585 

John, 54, 75*, 486, 667 

John W., 260 

Mary, 606 

R. J., 467 

Robert, 535 

Samuel, 594 

Susan (Donnelly), 606 

W. H., 521 
BARRETT, BARET 

Elisha D., 240 

James , 455 



BARRETT, BARET 

Elisha D., 240 

James, 455 
BARRON, BARRONE 

Denys, 235 

Eve, 697 

J. D., 483 

Jacob B., 393 

Jonathan, 475 

Ludwick, 496 
BARTHOLOMEW 

A. H. (Rev.), 520* 
554 
BARTON 

George, 496 

Henry, 229, 464, 496 
500 

J. S. f 701 

Samuel, 484, 487 
BASH 

D. M., 471 

J. L., 470 

L. B., 470 
BASHERS 

William, 60 
BASHI0UM 

Alexander, 475 

Collin, 475 
BASSERT 

See BESSORT 
BASSLER 

Gottlieb, 252* 
BATCHELDER 

Daniel, 469 
BATCH ELLER 

Bruce, 521 
BATEMAN 

J. A., 486 
BATES 

A. J., 467 

Andrew, 383, 388 

Henry, 387 

William, 494 

Wnu, 491 

Wm. H. (Rev.), 242 
BATH • 

Michael, 480 
BATHURST 

A. A. 484 
BATTALION 

Eigftt, 87 

Fourth, 81 

Second Pa., 81, 83 
BATTIE 

Amelia (Car line), 710 

Eliza O'Connor, 710 

John, 710 
BATTLES 

Antietam, 578 

Ash Swamp, 88 

Bouquet, 36 

Brandywine, 81, 84, 88 
309 

Bull Run, 397, 577, 709 

Bunker Hill, 76 

Bushy Run, 32, 35 

Cerro Gordo, 385 

Culpeper, 709 

Fair Oaks, 396, 632 

Fallen, Timbers, 135 
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BATTLES continued 
Falling Waters, 388 
Fonteroy, 437 
Germatown, 30, 81, 88 

96 
Gettysburg, 632 
Kelly's Ford, 578 
Kenesaw Mountain, 709 
Long Island, 94, 96 
Lookout Mountain, 709 
Malvern Hill, 577 
Mine Run, 394, 632 
Missionary Ridge, 709 
Mississinewa, 663 
Mobile Bay, 445* 
Monmouth Court House 30 
North Point, 433 
Pine Knob, 709 
Pettersburg, 632 
Point Pleasant, 65 
Saratoga, 561 
Sedgemoor, 14 
Stony Point, 81 
Tippecanoe, 228 
Yorktown, 81 
BATTON 

James, 495 
BAUGHMAN, BAUMAN 

Adam, 530, 668*, 669 
Addle, 669 
Albert, 669 
Alvin, 669 
Amanda Smith, 669 
Anna, 668 
Ann (Berlin), 668 
Annie, 669 
Barbara, 668 
Barbara Schwartz, 669 
Catherine, 668* 
Catherine (Conkle), 668 
(Krock), 668 
Charles, 669 
Christian, 668* 
Clara, 669 
Cyrus, 489, 669* 
Daniel, 489 
Ebenezer, 669* 
Edward, 669 
Elizabeth, 669 
Elizabeth (Lenhart), 

668 
Elizabeth (Welty), 669 
Emma, 669 
Frank, 669* 
George, 669 
Grace, 669 

Harriet (Greer), 669 
Henry, 486, 495, 668* 

669* 
Henry Harrison, 669 
Ira, 669 

J. A. (Rev.), 624 
Jacob, 650, 668*, 669 

671 
James, 669 
Jane Grace ly, n59 
John, 472, 668, 669 
Joseph, 472, 669* 
Josiah, 489 
Lavina, 669 
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BAUGHMAN, BAUMAN continued 

Lavina (Parson), 669 

Levi, 477 

Lewis, 669 

Lucian, 669 

Lydia, 668 

Lydia (Alshouse), 668 

Magdalena Rush, 668 

Margaret, 668*, 669* 

Margaret Baker,' 669 

Margaret Cort, 668 

Margaret Croushore, 532 
668 

Martha, 669 

Martha Ann Clark, 669 

Martha (Hayworth, 669 

Mary, 669* 

Michael, 530, 668 

Minnie, 669 

Peter, 668* 

Polly, 668 

Polly (Klingensmith) 
668 

Samuel, 66° v 

Sarah, 668 

Sarah Diel, 668 

Sarah Ann (Fritchman) 
669 . 

Sarah Simerall, 669 

Wilson, 514*, 517 
669 

Wesley, 669 
BAUGHTENCARGES 

John, 679 
BAULUS 

Jacob, 679 
BAUM 

Christian, 69 

Peter, 529 
BAUMAN, see BAUGHMAN 
BAUSMAN 

Matthais, 226 
BAVAIRD 

Andrew, 474, 493 
BAY, see BAYS 
BAYARD 

Balthazer, 214 

Elizabeth Mackay, 93 

John Bubenheim, 93 

Peter, 93 

Phoebe (St. Clair), 214 

Samuel, 93 

Stephen (Capt.), 81*, 82 
83, 84, 88, 93*, 454* 
BAYNE 

Alexander, 478 

Hugh, 478 

Thomas M. , 66 
BAYS 

Bay 

David, 535 

Hugh, 53, 534 

Willia, 535 
BEACON 

J. C, 495 

J. (Rev.), 646 

J. J., 617 

John, 495, 617 

William, 495 
BEAHAM 



BEJtfiAM 

Peter, 491 
BEAL, BEALE, BEIL 

A. C, 494 

David C, 488 

Joseph, 493 

W. S., 488 
BEALEY 

Benjamin, 470 
BEAM 

A. L., 491 

C. F., 479, 600 

J. T., 491 

James, 495 

John, 494 

S. R., 469 

S. Z., 538 

Samuel Z. (Rev.), 242 
681 
BEAMER, (Also see BEEMER) 

Henry, 489 

Jacob, 490 

John, 649 
BEAN, BEANC 

David, 205 

J. A. f 469 
BEAR, see BAER (Also see 

BAIR and BARE) 
BEAR 

Amos, 472 

Daniel, 489 

George, 53*, 471 

John, 452, 453 
457 

Peter, 472 

Sanford, 472, 494 

Solomon, 462 
BEAS0N, BEESON 

Francis, 545 

Henry, 54, 173, 
180*, 497 

Jacob, 490 
BEATTY 

C. C, 487 

Charles (Rev.), 31, 235 
236* 

David, 486 

Eliza Chambers, 605 

Hamilton, 638* 

Hamilton Keeley, 362 

J. R., 376 

James, 69, 648* 

John , 605 

Joseph, 461 

0. B., 479 

Oliver, 467 

S. P., 493 

Samuel, 136 

William, 490, 598, 
618 
BEAUMONT 

Jacob, 331, 334 

John, 486 
BEAVER 

Henry, 322 

John F., 284, 316, 322* 
331 
BEAZEL, BEEZIE 

Barbara, 567* 

Benjamin, 563 
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BEAZEL, BEEZIE 

Benjamin F., 567, 568* 

Catherine, 567*, 568* 

Christianna, 567 

Dorcas (Darr), 568 

Eliza, 568 

Elizabeth, 567*, 568* 

Emma S. (Mink), 568 

Frank, 495, 568 

Hannah, 568 

Isaac R., 397, 483 

James S., 568* 

Jane, 568 

John, 567*, 568* 

John S., 488, 568 

Joseph, 567 

Luke, 567, 646 

Mary, 568* 

Matthew, 567*, 568 

Matthew B., 568 

Phebe, 568 

Rebecca, 568* 

Rebecca Fell, 567* 

Sally Samson, 568 

Samuel W., 568 

Thomas, C, 568 

William, 567* 

William S., 568 
BECHTEL, BECHTELL 

Abraham, 686 

Agnes Overholt, 686 

John, 483 
BECK 

Beck Happer & Co., 556 

David, 472, 479 

George, 475 

George W. , 472, 473 

John, 452, 475, 490 

Joseph;, 47 2 

William, 475, 489, 531 
BECKET, BECKETT 

John, 230, 465 

Joseph, 330, 448, 467 
BECKNER 

David R., 475 
BECKWITH 

James S., 512 
BEDO 

Thomas, 471 
BEE 

Benjamin, 479 
BEEBE 

E. R., 467 
BEEBER 

John, 596 
BEECHER 

Henry Ward, 380 
BEEKMAN 

John H., 481 

William, 481 
BEELER, BEEL0R 

James, 457 

Joseph, 56, 57, 461* 
535 
BEEMER, (Also see BEAMF*) 

Catherine, 616 

John, 616* 

Leah, 616 

Michael, 616* 
BEER, see BAIR 
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BEESON, see BEASON 
BEEZLE, seeBEAZEL 
BEGGS, 

Ellen (Snodgrass), 632 
BEHAM 

G. M., 601 
BEIDLER, see BEITLER 
BEICHEL 

William (Rev,), 262 
BEIGHLEY 

Catharine. 608 

Conrad, 608* 

Elias, 493 

John, 418* 
BEIL, see BEAL 
BEISLEIN 

Robert, 69 
BEISSART (Also see BASSERT) 
- Herman, 483 
BEISTEL 

H. F., 485, 489 

J. Q. A., 485 

Jacob, 485 

Manoah, 475 

William, 475 
BEITLER, BEIDLER 

Ann (OVERHOLT), 688 

Joseph, 544 
BELL, BELLE 

A. K., 264, 544* 

Alexander, 467 

David, 583 

Edward, 600 

Elizabeth S. McFadden, 
709 

Franklin, 469 

George, 724 

H. C, 494 

Henry D.P., 478 

J. R., 583 

James, 307, 308, 421*, 
514, 638, 650 

John, 477, 649 

John R., 421 

Mary M. (Greenawalt) 
709 

Nancy Finley, 650 

Polly Finley, 650 

Robert, 69*, 447, 560* 

Rosanna Belle, 650 

S. E., 487, 600 

S. M., 594 

T. J., 485 

Thomas, 471, 495, 696 

Thomas J., 469 

W. G., 491 

Walter, 650* 

William, 69*, 421, 535 
593, 650* 

William M.A., 709 
BELLINGER 

Andrew, 699 

George, 485 
BELTZ 

D. E., 487 

Daniel Elwood, 363 

F. E., 487 

W. Y., 487 
BENIDEARY 

John, 69 



BENDER 

George, 69 

Henry, 489 

William, 489 
BENEDUM 

George, 261 
BENFORD 

F. A., 289 
BENKS 

(Also see BANKS) 

M. R., 595 
BENNETT 

Abraham, 454. 496 

Alexander, 481 

Brittle (Cunningham) 
565 

George, 421, 600 

James Mortimer, 362 

John, 250, 465, 466 
598 
BENNINGER 

John, 175 

BEWOUFF 

E. B., 545 
BENTLEY, BENTLY 

G.^\, 467 

James , 69* 

Shesbazer, 204 
BERG 

John, 716 

Mary, 264 

S., 488 
BERGER 

Charles, 261 

Christian, 261 
BERGMAN 

Nelson, 557 
BERG00N, see BURG00N 
BERKETT, BURKETT 

(Also see BURKET) 

Emanuel, 486 

Robert, 458 
BERKEY . 

J. S., 701 

Norman G. , 363 
BERKSTRESSER 

J., 483 
BERLIN, BERLINE 

Anna Baughman, 668 

C. E., 627 

Catherine, (Brinker) 
726 

Catherine (Keithler), 
611 

Cornelius, 627 

Cornelius E., 611 

Cornelius Elias, 611 

Elias, 611* 

Esther (Lauffer), 611 

Eve Carbaugh, 611 

Frederick, 611 

G. D., 576 
G. W., 491 
H. H., 494 
Harrison, 491 
Henry, 611 
Isaac, 458 
Israel, 611 
J. J., 490 
Jacob, 611, 621* 
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BERLIN, BERLINE continued 

John, 490, 611* 
668 

Joseph, 473, 475. 611* 

Katy Ann (Ringer), 611 

Lydia (Knappenberger) ' 
611 

Mahala (King), 611 

Maria, 611 

Polly (Smith), 611 

Powell, 611 

Sally (Detter), 611 

Samuel, 496, 611 

Sarah Ament, 611 

Seruah (Chambers), 611 
BERRINGER 

Thomas, 482 
BERRY 

David, 477 

James, 461 

John, 375, 473, 483 

Thomas, 484 
BERWICK 

James, 298, 330 
BESS0RT, BASSERT 

0. M., 712, 713*, 714 
BEST 

E. J., 487 

H. C, 601 

Henry, 596 

Henry C, 600* 

John, 495 
BEVERAGE 

D., 484 
BIDDLE 

Clement, 192* 

E. C, 412 
James M. , 330 
John, 535 
John W., 421 
Lydia, 502* 
Owen, 88 
Richard, 331 
Robert, 487 

W. N., 578, 579 
BIDLER 

Peter, 492 
BIERER 

Bierer, Watt & Co., 599 

Ella, 545 

F. C. (Dr.), 512 
Frederick, 513 
Frederick C, 510 

J. J., 515, 598*, 600* 

Jacob, 598 

Jacob J. , 467 

John, 51 S 

John L., 422, 432 

John M., 421, 423* 

Priscilla, 509, 510, 

512 
Samuel S., 390* 
Z. P., 494, 515, 520 
Zachariah P., 514*, 516 
522* 

BIGAL0W, see BIGEL0W 

BIGAM 

G. M., 538 
BEGEL0W, BIGAL0W 

1. S., 62b 
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BEGELOW. BIGALOW continued 

Israel S., 626 

Libbeus L. , 514*, 516 

M. L., 489 

William, 383, 388 
BIGGART 

Biggert 

J. <!., 516 

James, 466 

John, 562 

Robert, 460 

Samuel, 54, 461 
BIGGERSTAFF 

Thomas, 481 
BIGGERT, see BIGGART 
BIGHAM 

Hugh, 625, 626 

Kate, 626 

Samuel, 625*, 626 

T. J., 620* 

Thomas, 626 

Thomas J,, 620* 

William, 563 
MGLER 

William, 281, 288 
BIGLEY 

N. J., 706 
BILEY, see BILLEY 
BILLETT 

William, 478 
BILLEY, BILEY 

Thomas, 475 

Tobias, 696 
BILLHIMER 

A., 475, 489 

C. F., 557 

Cyrus, 554 

David, 475 

John, 686 

Mary (McCollum), 686 
BILLINGSLEE 

R., 483 
BILLMYER 

S. T., 413 
BILLS 

Daniel, 491 

John, 471 

Luther, 676 

McClure, 383, 388 

Thompson, 481 
BINDER 

Andrew, 275 

W. J., 486 
BINGHAM 

Elizabeth Robinson, 
366 

William, 366 
BINKEY 

Jacob, 393 
BINNANER 

R., 480 
BINNEY 

Horans, 312 
BIRD, BIRDS 

Blackbirds, 165 

Crows, 165 

James, 227* 

Ravens, 124 

Simeon, 487 

Thomas, 453 

W. L., 494 



BIRMINGHAM 

John F., 563 
BISHOP 

Samuel, 683 
BITNER 

Alexander, 487 

Amos, 478 

Daniel, 697 

H. A., 494 

Henry, 390, 467, 469 

John, 473, 

Jonathan, 491, 496 
BITTS 

Henry, P., 486 

Simon, 475 
BLACK 

Benjamin, 455 

J. K., 712* 

J. M., 481 

James, 455, 534 

James S. , 699* 

Jane Mansperger, 558 

Jesse, 472 

John, 21?, 283, 349 
520, 636 

Margaret (McCormick) 
558 

Mary Findley, 212 

Rachel (McCormick) 
558 

Robert, 467, 506, 627 

Samuel, 336, 553, 558 
595 

W. H., 481 

William T., 284* 
BLACKBURN 

Anthony, 465, 466 
647, 648, 661* 
702* 

George, 585 

H. B., 491 

Harriet Lippincott 
(Heminger), 550 

J. A., 491 

J. B., 473 

J, I., (Rev,), 617, 
618 

J. W., 361, 365, 491 

John, 475, 661 
John I., 240 

Joseph, 561, 567, 661 

Mary (Shepler), 567 

Nancy, 56/ 

Oliver, 550 

W. D., 481, 495 

W. P. 554 

William, 649, 661 

William M. , 331 
BLACKMORE 

William, 449 
BLACKS0N 

D. Tf., 477 

Isaac, 480, 491 

Robert, 491 
BLACKST0N 

Jacob, 467 

James, 448, 461 
BLAIN 

James, 69* 
BLAIR 

D. C, 493 
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BLAIR continued 

Ephraim, 534 

Francis P., 94, 95 

George M. , 481 

Hannah, 325 

J. a-, 493 

J. C, 496, 600 

J, H., 469, 496 

James, 54, 623 

James A., 331 

John, 331, 431 

John P., 713 

Joseph, 473, 632 

Joseph W. , 421 

Samuel, 324, 325, 485 

Thomas, 331, 495 

W. P., 469 

William, 492 
BLAISDELL 

H. J., 480 
BLAKE 

Luke William, 458 

Nicholas, 458 

Wesley, 488 

William, 458, 460, 
481, 557* 
BLAKELY, BLEAKLEY 

David, 479 

Hugh, 471* 

J. C, 473 
BLARNEY, BLAKENEY 

Gabtiel, 458 

John 0., 479 
BLANK 

John A. , 516 

M. B., 517 

Solomon, 718 
BLANSET 

Jacob, 699 
BLEAKLEY see BLAKELY 
BLETHERN 

George, 486 
BLISS 

Uriah, 495 

W. W., 643 
BLOCK-HOUSE 

Allen's, 142 

Anderson's, 617 

Carnahan, 107, 128 

Chain, 215 

Fort Hand, 104 

Fort Waltour, 104 
McDowell's, 107 

Miller's. 107, 716 

Moorhead's, 588 

Reed's, 107 

Reed's Station, 673 

Rugh's, 104, 139, 
142 

Shield's, 107 

William's, 104, 717 
BLOOM 

Henry, 383 
BL0SE 

Asa, 609 

Daniel, 627* 

Israel, 490 
BLUM 

Alexander, 482 
BLUMR0DER 

William, 483 
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BLYHOLDER 

J. B., 554 
BLYSTONE 

J. P., 545 
BOAL 

T. M., 495, 713 
BOCKAVUS 

Erasmus , 54 
BODDER, BODER 

George, 471 

Henry, 467 

John, 467 
BODKIN 

James, 458 
BOEHN 

Martin, 260 
BOGGS 

Andrew, 168 

Ella F. McFarlene, 
560 

Thomas , 560 
BOICE 

Elizabeth (Kline), 
692 

Mrs. Walter, 692 
BO I LEAN, BOILEAU 

N. B., 465 

Nathan, 465 
BOLE, BOLES 

Adam, 483 

James, 535 

Robert, 205 
BOLERBY 

William, 48; 
BOLES, see BOLE 
BOLLINGER 

Henry, 467 

0. P., 483 
BOLLMAN 

Samuel P., 622 

W. J., 623 
BOLTON 

B. F. (Rev.), 646 

Magdalene Stoner, 686 

Reuben H., 686 

Robert, 696 
BOMGARD 

George, 545 
BOMMER 

John, 477 
BOMBRIGHT 

Daniel, 469, 636 

George, 636 

James, 636 
BOND 

John, 458, 460 
BONJ0UR 

Andrew, 695 
BONNER 

Joseph, 453 
BONNETT 

John, 372*, 421* 
BONNIN 

George W. , 331, 383 
388 
B0NSMAN 

Jacob, 54 
BOOKER, (also see BOWKER) 

John S., 475 
BOONE 



BOONE 

Daniel, 154, 665, 
679, 692 

Virginia, 51 
BOOTH, BOOTOE 

A., 653 

George, 458, 460, 563 
BOOTHMAN 

Edward, 490 
BOOSE 

Isaac, 483 
BORLAND 

Andrew, 611 

J. W., 493, 627 

James, 611, 626 

James, G., 712 

Jane Wilson, 611 

John, 611*, 612, 721 

John W., 627* 

Margaret (Carned), 611 

Margaret (McQuaid), 611 

Mary (Shields), 365 

Matthew, 611 

Rachel, 611 

Samuel, 630, 611* 

Thomas, 611* 

William, 611 
BORLIN 

Albert, 475 

James, 421, 522*, 626* 
BOROUGH 

Adams burg, 532 

Bolivar, 570 

Derry, 603 

Donegal, 581, 582 

Latrobe, 597 

Live more, 601 

Madison, 532 

Mount Pleasant, 539 

New Alexander, 601 

Youngwood, 635 
BORTS, BORTZ 

H. L.«, 493 

John, 519 

Michael, 492 
BOSBUROUGH 

J., 473 
BOSELAND 

Andrew, 495 
BOSH 

David, 472 

John, 472 
BOSIER 

Abe, 682 
BOSLER 

Catherine Hugus, 628 

Isaac, 628 
BOSSART (Also see BUZZARD) 

A. J., 494 

Albert, 487 

George, 724 

Henry, 485, 494, 
698 

J. J., 491 

Joseph, 494, 598 

M., 498 

Mary (Keifer), 671 

Mary (Weimer), 671 

Michael & Son, 598 

Sarah, 624 
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* BOSSART (Also see BUZZARD) 
continued 

Valentine, 624*, 627 
628 
B0STLER 

Manuel, 488 
BOSWELL 

Julius, 469 
BOTHEL 

S., 482 
B0TT 

Catherine, 638 

Christena, 638 

Jacob, 63b 
BOTTOM 

Harman, 2o9 
B0TT0MLY 

J. E., 486 
BOUCHER 

Bartholomew, 226 

John N., 332 
BOUGHNER 

Aason, ^5 3 
BOUNTY 

Scalp, 12" 
BOUQUET 

Complains, 112 

Henry (Col.), 27, 659 
722* 
B0URSLER 
..A., 494 
B0USEL 

J. C, 475 
B0UVIER 

John, 331 
BOVARD, V0VARDS 

George, 676 

Isabella (Robertson) 
691 

J. 0., 466 

James, 69, 458 

John A., 479 

Oliver, 692 

Samuel, 493 
BOWDOIN 

James, 214 

Mary (Bayard), 214 
BOWEL 

Baxel, 204 
B0WEN 

Thomas B., 88 
BOWER, BOWERS 

C. D., 483 

Daniel, 479 

Francis, 453 

George W. , 683 

Henry, 486 

Jacob, 543 

Joe, 289 

John G. , 477 

Martin, 555 

S. C, 545 
B0WERSMITH 

Catherine, 724 
BOWKER (Also see BOOKER) 

John S., 684 

Joseph, 492 

Ralph, 461 
B0WLIN 

William, 490 
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BOWLING 

Alexander, 60 
BOWMAN 

Abraham, 493 

Adam, 607 

Cornelius, 481 

Cyrus, 467 

George, 490 

H. B., 492 

Jacob, 183, 493 

John, 493 

Joseph, 481, 520 

Robert Robinson, 362 

W. S., 554 
BOWSER 

A. M., 493 

J. J., 469 

John, 698 

William, 494 
BOYD 

A. F. (Rev.), 240, 562, 
631 

Abraham, 593 

Alexandrr, "47 

Alexander H., 686 

A. M., 611 

Ann Overholt, 686 

Benjamin, 593 

George W., 545, 694 

H. C„ 517 

Hannah Lucy Paul, 631 

Henry, 553, 563 

J. E., 486 

J. W., 646 

James, 593 

Jeremiah, 487 

John, 457, 553, 563* 
593, 655 

John K., 511 

Lester W., 475 

Martha Smith, 694 

Mary A. (Loucks), 694 

Mary E. Markle, 655 

Nancy, 553 

Polly (Fulton), 365 

Rachel, 553 

Rice, 264 

Robert, 417 

S. H., 725 

T. F., 724 

Thomas, 455, 535 
BOYD 

William, 456, 488 
BOYER, BOYERS 

Adam, 638 

Caroline (Huff), 525 

J. A., 496 

Jacob, 469 

Oziel, 458 

T., 471 

W. R., 289, 331 
BOYL, BOYLE 

Boyle & Rafferty, 564 

Celia Miller, 641 

Daniel, 456 

F. B., 485 
Frank, 495 

G. M., 489, 495 
J. M., 491 
Neal, 421 



BOYL, BOYLE continued 

Peter, 484 
BOYNTON 

D. B., 485 

John, 136 
BOZARTH 

Experience (Mrs.), 
110* 
BRABAUGH 

M., 472 
BRACKEN, BRICKEN 

Adam, 69 

J., 421 

Joseph, 449 

William, 52, 173, 
492 
BRACKENRIDGE 

A., 331 

H. H., 205*, 293, 
299, 300, 304, 330 

Hugh Henry, 59, 279, 
298 

James, 476 

W. H., 3C1 
BRADDOCK 

Army, 169, 561 

Edward (Gen.), 19, 20 

Field, 199, 562 

James S., 544, 685 

Road, 644 

Trail, 564 
BRADLEY, BRADLY 

Edward, 453 

F., 481 

John, 153, 534 

John W. , 484 

Nathaniel, 204 

Philip, 180 

Samuel, 534 

Sarah, 449 
BRADY 

Anne, 509, 512 

D. H., 482 

Ebenezer, ?06 
BRANTEBUR 

James, 477 
BRANTHOOVER 

C. J., 627 

H. J., 627 

Henry, 682 
BRANTLINGER 

Joseph, 481 

William, 481 
BRASHEARS 

Nacy, 449 

Otho, 449 
BREfiCHBILL 

S. G., 422 

Samuel, 543 
BREEZE 

Samuel, 695 

Solomon, 255 
BREINING, BREYING 

Hannes, 69* 

Johannes, 69 

Marx, 69 
BRENEMAN 

Henry, 230, 465 

J., 554 

Martha (Greenawalt) , 708 
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BRENEMAN continued 

P. W., 471 

Samuel, 647 
BRENGER 

G. A. (Rev.), 248 
BRENISER 

R. C, 699 
BRENNAN 

James, 495 
BRENT 

George, 461 
BREST 

Elias, 494 
BRETHUNE 

J. H., 488 
BRETZ 

A., 484 
BREWER 

Charles, 489 

Jacob, 48y, 490 

Samuel, 646 
BREYING, see BREINING 
BRICE 

Capt. 147 

John, 622 
BRICKEN, see BRACKEN 
BRICKER 

David P., 467 

Jacob, 587 

John G., 471 

Joseph, 595* 

W. H., 467 
BRIDENHALL 

John, 487 
BRIDGE 

George, 421 

Math las, 419 

S. P., 471 
BRIER 

George, 488 

John, 475 
BRIGGS 

Abner, 570 

J. J., 389, 469 
BRIGHLEY 

Elias, 489 
BRIGHT 

John, 458 

William, 713 
BRIGLAND 

James, 57 
BRIDENTHALL 

N., 467, 480 

Nicholas, 494 
BRINDLE 

Jacob, 639* 

John, 489, 596, 638 

John George, 638 

Veronica, 638 

William, 495 
BRINE 

William, 534 
BRINEY 

John, 534 
BRING 

Simon P-, 478 
BRINKER 

A. A., 467 

Anna Kistler, 726* 

Anna Thompson, 605 
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BRINKER 

C. C, <*67 

Catherine, 605* 

Catherine Berlin, 726 

Catherine (Hill), 605 

Christina Bott, 638 

Cyrus, 467, 605 

David, 467 

Elizabeth (Cunnings), 
605 

Elizabeth Mansfield, 
605 

George, 605* 

Henry, 467, 496, 534 

Henry A., 467 

Hiram, 726 

Ida M., 726 

J. H., 469 

Jacob, 638, 721, 723* 
726* 

Jennie Hughes, 605 

Jeremiah, 467, 480, 605 

John, 495, 598 

Joseph, 726 

Josiah, 726* 

Malinda, 605 

Martha Roberts, 605 

Mary, 726 

Mary E. Ament, 726 

Paul, 723, 726 

R 598 

Rebecca Griffith, 605 

Richard, 605 

Robert, 605 

S. J., 491 

S. P., 488 

Sadie M., 726 

Simon, 467, 539 

T. H., 517 

Thomas H., 639* 

Zephaniah, 681 
BRINKLEY 

Chambers, 489 

S. S., 487 
BRISBANE 

William, 495 
BRISCOE 

Walter, 447 
BRIS0N, see BRYS0N 
BRIST0 

Samuel, 458 
BRISTOL 

C. B., 676*, 712 
BR0ADST0CK 

William, 458 
BR0DHEAD 

Daniel (Col.), 81, 84 
88*, 93, 94, 137, 
456, 461 
Richrd, 223, 298 
BROOKE, BROOKS 

D. B., 563* 

E. P., (Lieut.), 666 
Isaac, 489 

John, 563* 
John R., 392 
Robert, 453 
T. H., 399 
BR00KEN 

Brookens & Megrail, 649 



BR00KEN continued 

William, 645, 648* 
BR00KIN 

Richard, 404* 
BROOKS, see BROOKE 
BROTHERS 

Cyrus, 488 

Frank, 488 

G. W., 488 

Matthew, 458 
BROUGHER 

Aaron, 393 
AROUWERS, see also BR0WERS 

F. Th. (Rev.), 267 
Theodore , 268 

BROWERS, see also BROUWERS 

Theadoras, 132, 268* 
BROWN 

A. B., 516 

A. H., 493, 683 

Abial B., 514 

Ambrose, 495 

Andrew, 455 

Anna, 512 

Benjamin, 562 

D. 0., 487 
David 0., 487 

E. T. (Rev.), 263 
Eleanor (Given), 628 
Frank L., 576 

G. B., 485 
George W. , 475 
Hugh, 625 

J, A,, 696 

J. B., 487, 491 

J. M., 331, 488 

J. W., 482 

James, 512, 535 

James Logan, 362 

Jesse, 453 

John, 54, 69, 450, 454 
458, 476, 482, 487 
489,' 493, 495, 529 
556, 649, 653, 712 

John Allen, 718 

John'D., 555 

Kirk, 471 

Lydia, 512 

M. K., 477 

M. W., 481, 487 

Margaret, 512 

Mercer (Dr.), 321 

Miss, 381 

N. W., (Dr.), 724 

Patrick, 455 

R. C, 493 

R. D., 486 

R. M., 553 

Robert, 512, 515*, 650 

S. J., 490 

S. P. (Dr.), 360, 361* 
511 

S. S., 475 

Samuel P., 508 

Thomas, 41, 53, 449 
461, 492 

Thomas F., 563 

W. H., 487 

W. S., 514*, 515 

W. T., 683, 684* 
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BR0WN continued 

Walter P., 683 

William, 69, 354, 512* 
535, 591 

William S., 259, 514* 
BROWNFIELD 

Daniel, 455 

Edward, 455 

James, 534 

John, 535 

Joseph, 535 

Thomas, 54 
BROWNING 

Delia, 683 
BR0WNLEE 

Hugh, 53, 69 

John, 69, 141*, 283, 
455, 456 

Joseph, 69, 84, 136 
BR0WNS0N 

James, 320 

James I., 290, 520 

James J., 539 
BRUCE 

Alexander, *78 

David, 293 

R. H., 495 

Robert, 213 
BRUGLE 

A. J. 
BRUMER' 

Henry U. , 331 
BRUNDAGE 

J. H., 649 
BRUN0T 

H. J., 514*, 517, 618 

Henry J., 514 

Hilary J., 287, 501 

Lanson K., 521 
BRUSHING 

Sarah, 461 
BRYAN 

J. D., 496 

J. H., 680 

John, 496 

Nathaniel, 69 

S. A., 485 
BRYANT 

W. C, 466, 470 
BRYNE, BYRNE, BYRNES 

J. L., 545 

J. R., 290* 

S. H., 467 
BRYS0N, BRIS0N 

Andrew, 455, 456 

James, 55, 139, 172 
183 

John, 69 

John C. (Rev.), 712 

Samuel, 460 
BUCHANAN 

D. W., 493 

David, 623 

James, 310, 319, 343, 
510, 520 
BUCHMAN 

Nancy (Kline), 368 
BUCK 

Andrew, 725 
BUCKALEW 
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BUCKALEW 

A., 484 
BUCKINGHAM 

George, 481 
BUCKLEY 

Thomas, 480 
BUCKNER 

John, 725 
BUDD 

Amy, (Sutton), 564, 
670 

B., 650 

Benjamin, 564* 

Betsey (Stewart), 564 

Betsy Fitch, 564 

Charity Sparks, 564 

Conklin, 564* 

Daniel, 564 

Esther (Armstrong), 
564 

George D., 331 

John F., 564 

Joseph, 248, 263, 
564*, 67C"- 

Joshua, 564*, 568, 
654 

Miss Stewart, 564 

Nellie Finley, 564 

Rachel (McLaughlin), 564 

Rebecca (Walsh), 564 

Susannah, 670 

Thomas , 696 
BUEHLER 

H. B., (Dr.). 388 
BUELL 

J. L. (Rev.), 262 

Timothy, 205 
BUERGER, BURGER 

George, 531 

Jacob, 518 

T. E., 670 
BUFFINGTON 

Ephraim, 309 

Jonathan, 309 

Joseph, 302, 308, 421 
BULL 

John, 86, 187 
BULLARD 

Owen, 483 
BUMGARDNER 

J. S., 492 
BUNN 

Seely, 696 
BURBRIDGE 

Thomas, 69*, 458 
BURCH 

George P., 489 
BURCHFIELD 

R. R., 486 

Samuel Edgar, 363 
BURD 

Edward, 316 

Harmon, 475 

James (Col.), 179 
BURDETTE 

0. H., 484 

Robert, 380 
BURGAN 

Isiah, 230 
BURGER, See BUERGER 



BURGES. BURGESS 

Ann (widow), 448 

Elizabeth, 448 

G. W., 472 

Jordan, 475 

Mary Young, 332 

R. W., 332 
BURGOON, BERGOON 

Charles, 696 

S. J., 487 
BURGOYNE 

Gen., 217 
BURK, BURKE 

John, 469, 600 

Morris, 469 

Robert, 331 
BURKER 

Amos, 466 
BURKETT, BURKIT, (See also 

BERKETT, BURKETT) 

Christopher, 458 

David, 677 

Delilah (Townsend), 
678 

John, 678 

Polly Stout, 678 
BURKEY 

Joshua, 485 
BURKHAM 

Henry, 41 
BURKHART 

Albert, 487 

James S., 511 

S., 647 

Samuel, 486 
BURKHOLDER 

Lump son, 496 
BURLEIGH 

Clements, 206, 539 
544 
BURNES, BURNS 

Agnes (Rankin), 724 

Henry, 521 

James, 69 

Peace, 458 * 

Robert L., 682 

Samuel, 450, 562 

Samuel M. , 600 

Thomas, 587 

William, 387 
BURNSIDE 

Thomas, 307 
BURRELL 

Ann Elizabeth Richardson 
333 

Anna Richardson, 308 

Benjamin, 333*, 618 

Henrietta Hubley, 333 

J. A., 487 

J. M., 244, 285, 302 
307, 308*, 331, 504 

J. W. 479 

j! Murray, 310, 618*, 710 

Jeremiah C, 421 

Jeremiah M. , 302, 307* 
333*, 421 

Jeremiah Murray, 307, 
333*, 585 

John, 479 

Mary Richardson, 333 
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BURRELL continued 

Sarah Murray, 333, 618 

William, 558 

William Richardson, 333 
BURRIS 

James, 455 
BURROUGHS, BURROWERS 

H. N., 653 

Horation, 656 

Isaac, 475 

Thomas H. , 374* 
BURT 

Patrick, 461 

S. (Rev.), 646 
BUSH 

Alpheus Arlington, 362 

Charles Lewis, 537 

George, 467 

Henry, 490 

Isaac, 264 

Jeremiah, 487, 490 

John H., 537 

Levi, 490, 619 

Martin, 534 

William, 700 
BUSHFLELD 

Catherine Taylor, 259* 

Samuel, 259*, 421 

Samuel B., 259* 
BUSHYAGER 

George, 529 

John, 490 
BUSSUE 

Philip, 555, 557* 
BUTLER 

A., 472 

Edward, 84, 95 

J. R., 472 

James, 230, 489 

Margaret, 60* 

Patrick, 69 

Percival, 81, 95 

R. R., 475 

Richard, 81*, 84, 87, 
88, 89*, 94*, 191, 
454, 456* 

Samuel, 475 

Simon, 135 

Solomon, 475 

Thomas, 81*, 84*, 94, 454 
536 

W. 0. (Gen.), 94 

William, 81*, 83*, 94*, 
454 

William 0., 293 
BUTT 

James, 492 
BUTTERBAUGH 

G. M., 482 

J., 482 

L., 482 

S., 482 
BUTTERFIELD 

Clark, 422 

Giles, 493 

Thomas, 595 
BUTTERM0RE 

J. F., 485 

Mary M. (Sutton), 670 

William, 488 
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BUTTERWORTH 

William. 488 
BUZZARD, (See also, BOSS ART) 

Allen, 490, 494 

Jacob, 489, 552 

John, 636 

Noah, 490 
BYAR, BYERS 

Adam, 538 

Andrew, 536 

Conrad, 534, 536 

Daniel, 536, 681 

David, 458 

H. H., 422, 532 

Harrison, 488 

Harry, 532 

Henry, 485 

J. A., 538 

Jacob, 536, 537 

James W. , 467 

John, 496, 536* 

John A., 432 

Mary Riel, 536 

Nancy, 532 

Peter, 536 

William A., 685 
BYELS 

Joseph, 458 
BYERLY, BYRELY 

Adam, 553, 556 

Andrew, 32*, 34, 721 
722* 

Beatrice Gulden, 722 

Benjamin, 428, 553 

Daniel C, 383 

Francis, 461 

George, 493 

J. G., 486 

Jacob, 722* 

Jacob H., 418 

Jane, 553 

Joseph, 465, 489 

Martha (McClanahan) 
603 

Mary F. (Guffey), 707 

Michael, 722* 

Path, 644 

Samuel, 383, 475 

Samuel A., 388 

Sarah Rebecca (Johnston) 
640 

William, 486 
BYERS, See BYAR 
BYRNE, See BRYNE 

BYRON 

S. H., 467 
CABEL 

Benjamin, 481 
CABIN 

Black's, 100 

Block-house, 103 

Burbridge's, 612 

Burnt Cabin Summit, 612 

George's, 139 

Laughlin's, 588 
CADWALADER 

Thomas, 52, 345 
CAIN, CANE 

Bartholomew, 458 



CAIN, CANE continued 

Charles, 448 

Daniel, 545 

J. H., 672 

John, 458, 469 

Martha, 534 

Owen, 544 

W. T., 424 
CALAGEN 

James, 454 
CALAHAN 

John, 458 
CALALAN 

William, 535* 
CALAN, C ALLEN, CELLAN 

Jennie Paul, 631 

Matthew, 631, 715 

Patrick, 535 

William, 612 
CALDWELL 

Alexander, 514 

D. W., 649 

Henry, 471 

J., 683 

James, 206, 421, 453, 
481, 661 

John, 572, 683 

Joseph, 54 

M. H., 466 

Robert, 69, 490 

S. S.. 474 

Samuel, 472 

W. A., 542 

W. B., 554 

William, 69, 474, 490 
CALHOUN 

B. L., 254, 713* 

Bruce L.., 363 

J. H., 331 

John, 69 

John Caldwell, 661* 
CALL 

Daniel, 458 
CALLAVER 

Philip, 469 
C ALLEN ^ See CALAN 
CALLENDER 

Robert, 40,. 40, 330 

S. N., 518 
CAMERER 

D., 483 

John, 483 
CAMERON 

A. S., 491 

L., 484 

Simon, 307 
CAMP 

Bald Eagles Nest, 122 

Brunswickers, 95 

Campbell, 577 

Coleman, 708 

Curtis, 391 

Howe, 397 

Kirkpatrick, 125, 126 

Loyaihanna, 30 

Matthias, 684*, 687 

Monakatuca, 21, 22 

Penna. Flying, 85* 

Point Pleasant, 70 
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CAMP continued 
Pomroy's, 584 
Reynolds, 397 
Valley Forge, 84, S&, 96 

217, 367 
William Penn, 399 
Wright, 594 
CAMPBELL 

Alexander 154, 455 
A. B., k6H t 670* 
A. McK., 486 
Allen, 47* 
CAMPBELL 
Amos, 468 
Andrew, 632 
Barnett, 453 
C. A., 468, 494 
Campbell & Co., 281 
Charles, 80, 127, 128 

169, 173, 191* 195, 

447, 452, 453* 462, 534 

587, 583* 
D. , 480 

David, 392, 491, 577 
E. P., 649* 
E. S., 469 
Edward P., 647 
Eleanor (George) 

643 
Elizabeth Snodgrass, 632 
G. C, 577 
George, 418, 458, 534 

716, 717* 
George A., 478 
George G. , 717 
H., 492 
H. D., 496 
H. M., 331 
Isabella (Galbraith) 

716 
Isaiah, 393, 483 
J., 647 

J. A., 492, 496 
J. B., 650 
J. C, 487, 600 
J. G., 488 
J. H., 647 
J. M., 469*, 494 
J. S., 485, 495 
J. T., 483 
James, 69, 240, 321* 404 

486, 607, 609 
James F., 281, 288 
John, 60* 65, 69, 331 

451* 461* 478, 492 

536, 695, 716 
John B., 229, 230 
John E., 393 
John G., 465 
John W., 469 
Joseph, 69 
Joseph N., 583 
Josiah, 393, 483, 534 
Josias, 69 
M., 483 
M. M., 485 
Margaret, 707 
Margaret (Gut fey), 707 
Mary Reed, b25 
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CAMPBELL continued 

Matthew, 393 

Michael, 448, 594 

Noah, 467 

Parker, 319, 330 

Patrick, 661 

Peter, 491, 681, 683* 

Polly, 716 

R. D., 469 

Robert, 112* 230, 466 
572, 625, 716* 717, 
718* 719* 

Samuel, 563 

Samuel Cummins, 363 

Sarah, 716 

T. F. (Dr.), 512 

Terrence, 205 

Theodore, 478 

Thomas, 109, 495, 594, 
716* 

W. A., 469 

W, C, 487, 598 

W. J., 496 

W. S. ^32 

William, 112*, 453, 
483, 537, 563, 707 

William A., 383, 387, 
388 

Wm. A., 331 
CANAL 

Pennsylvania, 400 

Schuylkill Navigation, 
400 

Union, 400* 
CANA 

John. 69 
C ANDERS 

M. A., 331, 332, 477 
CANDVINE 

Thomas, 488 
CANE, see CAIN 
CANIDA 

Benjamin, 480 
CANM0RE 

Malcolm, 21 
CANNON, CANON 

Alexander, 467, 493, 590 

Hugh, 468, 590 

James, 480 

John, 133*, 203 

Uriah, 468, 493 
CANTWELL 

L. T., 331 
CARBAUGH 

Eve (Berlin), 611 
CARD 

John, 275 
CARWELL 

Joseph, 460 
CARINGER 

Martin, 460 
CARL 

Hiram, 479 
CARLET0N 

Guy, 65 
CARLINE 

A. M., 709* 

Adam, 709* 710 

Adam M. , 710* 



CARLINE continued 

Adam Morris, 710 

Amelia Battle, 710 

Benjamin, 710 

Car line & Martin, 710 

Eleanor Kate, 710 

Elizabeth Miller, 709, 
710 

Jacob, 709 

James W. , 710 

John Has son, 710 

Joseph A., 710* 

Kate (Smiley). 710 

Millicent G. (Peterson 
Elder), 710 

William Thomas, 710 
CARLYLE 

Thomas , 300 
CARMELL 

Jacob A., 480 
CARMICHAEL 

James , 79 

John, 78, 79, 461 

Thomas , 79 
CARNAHAN, CARNANGHAN 

David, 607 

E. M., 477 

Findley, 230 

Henry, 474 

James, 53, 56, 57, 
69, 84. 86, 452, 455, 
456*. 457, 475, 485 

John, 53*, 54, 62, 457, 
661, 714 

Joseph, 455, 456 

L., 478 

Labana, 418 

M. L., 470 

Samuel, 489 

Thompson, 230 
CARNEY 

Hagen, 383, 388 
CARNFORTH 

Columbus (Rev.), 632 
CARNES, CARNS 

G. W., 496 

George, 481 

James, 612 

John, 467 

Margaret (Borland), 611 

Noah, 487, 491 
' Philip, 485 

William, 611, 698 

William I., 476 

Wilson, 472 
CAROTHERS, CARUTHERS, 
CRUTHERS 

Catherine (McKee). 667 

Elizabeth (Hunter), 667 

Elizabeth McClure), 667 

Isabella (Markle), 667 

Isabella Power, 667 

J. E., 712 

James, 626, 627*, 661, 
667* 

James E., 595 

James P., 658, 667*, 706 

James K. Moore, 658, 667 

Jane (Richey), 667 
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CAR0THERS CARUTHERS, 
CRUTHERS continued 

John, 454, 649, 667* 

John C, 667 

Martha At lee, 555 

Martha (Kirker), 667 

Mary, 667 

Mary F., 667 

Mrs. 211 

Nellie Hindley, 212 

R. (Rev.), 553, 623, 724 

R. E., 474 

Ruth Elliot, 667 

Samuel, 667* 

W. F., 555, 557* 

William, 485 

William F., 412*, 555 

William Swan, 667* 
CARPENTER 

Abigail (Overholt), 689 

Benjamin, 689 

Ephraim, 331 

J. M., 331, 388, 506 
618 

James, 495 

James M. , 383 

James S., 475 

Jane Murry, 618 

Jas. M., 308 

John, 331, 618 

John C, 465 

Judge (Mrs.), 521 

Mary Sarver, 689 

R. S., 489 

Samuel, 490 

Samuel L., 421, 503, 
512 
CARR 

Arthur, 500 

Daniel, 458, 477 

David, 431 

John, 449, 458*, 535 

William, 69 
CARREGAN 

Martin, 458 
CARRELL, CARROLL 

M. J. (Miss), 544 

J. C, 557 

Steward. 484 

Thomas, 454, 483 
CARSON 

Andrew, 553 

Arthur, 480 

Humphrey, 383, 388, 474 
478, 493 

J. C, 725 

James, 330 

James C. (Rev.), 365 
595, 623* 

John, 478, 490, 493 

Jo si ah, 556 

Kit, 118 

Moses (Capt.), 88, 455, 
458, 461 

Richard, 88, 457 
CARSWELL 

Joseph, 458 
CARTER 

Brissila, 534 (Priscilla?) 
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CARTER continued 

Christian, 480 

John, 675 

Mathew, 646 

Sarah, 675 
CARTERWILER 

William, 471 
CARTLIDGE 

Edmund, 435 
CARTWRIGHT 

Robert, 713 
CARTY 

Richard, 458, 460 
CARUTHERS, See CAROTHERS 
CARVER 

Jacob, 534 
CARY 

Joseph, 484 
CASE, See CAROTHERS 
CARVER 

Jacob, 534 
CARY 

Joseph, 484 
CASE, See CASS 
CASEVEY 

Patrick, 458 
CASEY 

Edward, 600 

Thomas, 650 
CASH 

Joseph, 472 
CASS, CASE 

A. J., 491 

Jane s , 69 

John I., 331 

Judah, 636 

Lewis, 222* 

William, 480, 495 
CASSADY, CASSIDAY 

J. F., 474 

John, 484 

William, 229, 464 
CASSILLY 

M. P., 500* 

Michael, 502 
CASTEAL, See CASTIL 
CASTERWILLER 

John, 475, 480 

William, 466 
CASTIL, CASTEAL 

Samuel, 458, 460 
CASTNER 

Peter, 69 
CATEN 

John, 475 
CATLIN 

Alfred, 650 
CAULL 

James, 478 
CAUSE, CAUSEY 

John Baptist, 267* 
268* 
CAVANAUGH, CAVENAUGH 

Barney, 458 

John, 458 

Martin, 69 

Patrick, 458 
'CAVEN, CAVIN 

A. C, 595, 603 



CAVEN, CAVIN continued 

A, C, 595, 603 

Cavin & Lock land, 603 

E. K., 469 

Eli K., 716 

H. G., 487 

Hugh, 583 

John, 583 

William, 456 
CAVENAUGH, See CAVANAUGH 
CAVEN0T 

John, 54, 580 
CAVET, CAVETT 

Elizabeth, 553 

James, 52, 56, 77 

Jane, 553 

John, 61, 62*, 173 
553* 
CAVIN, See CAVEN 
CELLAN, See CALAN 
CEMETERIES, (See SPECIAL 
INDEX) 

Ashland, 446 

Brady, Graveyard, 364 

Catholic, 512, 555 

Congruity, 293, 585 

Dugan's, 711 

First Presbyterian, 92 

German, 189, 513 

God;s Acre, 247 

Harrold, 241, 652 

Ligonler, 223 

Long Run, 387, 553 
(Presbyterian) 

Markle, 652, 706 

Mechling Field, 146 

Middle Presbyterian, 145 

Mingo Creek, 203 

Moun t Pleasant, 543 

Octorara, 325 

Old United Presbyterian 
543 

Old Wnite Church, 114 

Presbyterian, 225, 507 

Poke Run Presbyterian, 
607 

Rehoboth Presbyterian, 562 
569 

Riddle's, 611 

Round Hill Presbyterian 
568 

Salem Baptist, 563 

Seceder's, 616 

Sewickley Presbyterian, 
667 

St. Clair, 259, 304, 351 
500, 507 

Union, 554, 557 

Unity, 56, 212, 223 
572 

West Newton, 650 
CHAIN 

Franklin, 683 

William B., 492 
CHALFANT 

James T., 470 
CHALMERS 

Andrew, 460 
CHAMBERLAIN 
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CHAMBERLAIN 

J., 381, 382, 554, 
680 

J. B., 467 

W. G., 544 
CHAMBERS 

A. G., 600* 

Andrew, 458 

Annalena Humes, 613 

Benjamin, 536 

Cyrus, 467 

Cyrus W. , 390 

D. L., 598* 

Daniel, 605 

Daniel L. , 605 

Eli, 467, *94, 598, 
600, 635 

Eliza (Beatty), 605 

Eliza Glessner, 605 

Elizabeth, o05 

Elizabeth Duff, 613 

Elizabeth Leasure, 605* 

Elizabeth Icllduff, 613 

George, 605 

H. G., 600 

J. L., 597, b00* 

James, 127, 137, 611 

James Alexander, 613 

Jesse, 431, 514, 598 
600* 

John, 599, 605*> 613 

John Humes, 613 

John L., 599, 605 

Joseph, 230, 465, 600 
605* 

Kessia Geiger, 605 

Leah Hartzell, 605 

Leasure, 599 

Lydia Harvey, 605 

Mary, 605 

Mary Elizabeth, 613 

Mary Smith, 605 

Moses, 458, 535 

Sarah Jane (Hill), 613 

Seruah Berlin, 611 

Thomas, 487 

William, 468, 605*, 613* 
726 
CHAPLAIN 

John H., 330 

P. F., 235 
CHAPMAN 

George, 456 

James, 478 

Thomas, 593 
CHARLES 

Thomas, 475 
CHENEY 

Sarah (Plumer), 658 
CHERRY 

David S., 541 

Ralph, 534 

W. D., 490, 491 

William, 539 
CHESELDEN 

Edward, 458 
CHESSNER 

F. J., 4* 
CHESTNUT 
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CHESTNUT 
I. F., 485 
James, 484 
CHEW 

Benjamin, 43, 52, 421 
CHILDS 

B. G., 331 
David, 545 
CHISLETT 
J., 508 
John, 508 
CHORPENNING 

W. H., 471 
CHRIST 

David, 683 
CHRISTOPH 

D. Giles (Rev.), 274 
CHRISTY, See CRYSTY 
CHURCH 

Mary C. (Henderson Gear^ 

441 
Robert R. , 441 
CHURCHES 

Anabaptist-. 234, 263 
Baptist, 48, 234, 263 
Beamer, 616* 
Beulah United Presbytertian 

724 
Bursh Creek, 530, 538 
Congruity Presbyterian 

146 
Derry Presbyterian, 595 
Donegal Presbyterian, 

264 
Dunkard, 48, 234 
Dutch Calvinists, 234 
Episcopal, 174 
Evangelical Lutheran, 247 

519 
Fells, 567 

Greens burg Baptist, 265 
Hankey, 616* 
Harrold, 538 
History of Churches, 

591 
Irwin Baptist, 265 
Latrobe Christ Reformed 

596 
Latrobe Holy Trinity, 

596 
Latrobe Presbyterian, 595 
Livermore Presbyterian 

595 
Long Run Presbyterian, 

237 
Mars Hill, 264 
Middle Church, 542 
Methodist, 254 
Moravians, 234 
Mount Carmel, 595 
Mount Pleasant Baptist, 

263 
New Stanton Baptist, 

265 
Old Brush Creek, 239 
Presbyterian, 200, 234, 

520, 539 
Reformed, 240, 517, 

518 



CHURCHES continued 

Ridge, 539 

Roman Catholic, 234, 266 
595 

Salem Baptist, 563 

Seanor's Reformed, 531 

Sewickley Presbyterian, 
239 

Swedish Lutheran, 234 

United Brethem, 260 
CHURCHFIELD 

John, 458 
CHURN, CHURNS 

E. J. (Miss, 544 

Harrison, 494 

J. W., 475 

Lide, 381 

Michael, 589 
CHURUS 

J. W., 474 
CITIES 

Baltimore, 181 

Carlisle, 16. 95 

Greensbu-g, 165 

Kit tanning, 41 

Montreal, 16 

New Orleans, 17 

Philadelphia, 24, 181 

Union town, 1/7 

Vera Cruz, 385 

Wheeling, 128 

Williamsburg, 67, 71 
CLACOMB 

J., 491 
CLAGGETT 

L. S. (Rev.), 724 
CLAIR 

Daniel, 543 

Jesse, 476 

Margaret , 543 
CLARK, CLARKE 

A. B. (Rev.), 696, 
718 

Agnes Humes, 612 

Benjamin, 458 

David, 458 

G. P., 487 

G. W., 308 

Gen., 126 

George, 449 

George Rogers, 98, 631 

George W. , 331, 478 

Griffith, 502 

Issac, 612, 628 

Israel, 469 

J. H., 544, 545* 

J. K., 486 

J. P., 469 

J. R., 469 

James, 146, 320, 421, 
452, 458, 460, 469* 
&7, 489, 499, 534, 
545, 588, 699 

James Cunningham, 329 

James C, 423, 432, 442, 
508* 517* 522* 525 

James H., 283, 421 

James K. , 522 

James M. , 543 
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CLARK, CLARKE continued 

Jane, 588 

Jas. C, 308, 331 

John, 89, 191, 421, 432 

John. 457, 460*, 461, 
483, 489, 511, 512 

Joseph, 487, 535 

Joseph Hiester, 363 

Margaret Humes, 612 

Martha Ann (Baughman), 
669 

Mary Lippincott, 550 

Moses, 393, 483, 612 
623, 628 

Nancy Humes, 612 

R. F., 481 

Robert, 421*, 515 

Samuel, 502, 543 

Sarah, 543 

Sarah (McQuilkin), 628 

Silas M., 311 

Susan (Mrs.), 512 

Thomas, 253 

Thomas, 253 

W. J., 477 

W. P., 488 

William, 487,535, 587, 
664 

William Jackson, 362 

William R., 480 

tikn., 479 
CLARKSON 

James , 253 
CLASS0N 

Peter 205 
CLAWSON 

Christopher, 495 

G. L., 516 

Matthias. 493 

0. J.. 493 

Samuel, 482 
CLAY 

Greene (Gen.), 231* 

Henry, 344, 655* 
CLAYPOOLE 

Charles, 489 
CLEARY 

Michael, 471 
CLEMENTS 

Calvin, 495 

H. M. f 493 

T. B., 495 
CLEMM 

Z., 485 
CLENDENNIN 

John, 495 
CLERE 

Thomas, 446 
CLERK 

Agnes, 672 
CLIFFORD, CLIFORD 

C. H.,469 

Carson, 487 

Charles, 113*, 114* 

Charles H., 389 

James, 452 

John, 175 

Joseph, 700 

Myers C, 576* 
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CLINE 

Daniel, 615 

G. W., 489 

Jacob, 489, 535, 615 

James, 471 

James C, 362 

John, 615 

Levi, 494, 516* 

Lewis, 425 

Lewis M., 509 

Michael, 615 

Solomon, 489 

W. F., 484 

William, 506 
CLINGENSMITH (Also see 
KLINGENSMTH) 

Peter, 137 

Philip, 127 
CLINGERMAN 

P., 265 

Philip, 265 
CLINTON 

Henry, 90* 
CLIPINGER 

George, 535 
CLIPPER 

Valentine, 453 
CLITES 

Levi, 491 
CLOPPER 

Edward D., 332 

Edward N., 332, 500, 
511 

Elizabeth F orrester 
(Stewart), 332 

F. Y., 432 

Frank Y., 306* 

Frank Young. 332 

Hettie Barclay, 332 

Margaret Jane, 332 

John Young (Col.)i 332 

Mary Young (Burgess), 
332 
CLOSE 

Robert, 458 
CLOSIER 

James, 675* 
CLOTHIER 

Ruth (Bailey), 366 
CLOUD 

Milton, 383, 388 

Solomon, 476 
CL0UGH (Also see CLOW) 

John, 675 
CL0USER 

Mary (Swinger), 342 
CLOW, (Also, see C LOUGH) 

Francis, 471 

J. L., 626* 

James L., 623, 626 

R. J., 493 

Robert I., 623 

Robert S., 623 
CLUGGAGE 

Robert, 43 
CLUTTER 

L., 468 
CLYMER 

George, 307, 325 
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Lndex oi Names continued 

COAL 

Big Waynes burg Vein, 

Coling, 405 

Gas., 405 

Interests, 633 

Pittsburgh Vein, 406 
COAST 

Philip, 534 
COBB 

William, 476 
C0CAIN. COCAINE 

Charles, 563 

J. W., 484 

Joseph, 563 

Thomas, 563 
COCHEL 

Edmon, 452 
C0CHEN0UR, See C0UGHEN0UR 
COCHRAN, COUGHRAN 

Benjamin, 69 

George R., 331 

John, 69*, 475, 
623 

John M., 544 



619* 



John M., 544 

Mordecai, 404 

Robert, 69, 534 

W. C, 489 

Webster, 494 

William, 199, 453, 
474, 590 
COE 

Benjamin, 449 

John, 448 
COFFEE 

James, 456 
COFFIN 

Thomas, 486 
COFFMAN 

Abraham, 476 

Isaac, 453 

Isaac S., 476 

Samuel, 476 
C0GAN • 



George, 
COIL 



40 



COIL 

Charles, 454 

COKE 

Beehive Type Ovens, 413 
Connellsville, 404, 

407 
Latrobe Region, 410 
Makin, 407 

Monastery Works, 410 
Mount Braddock, 549 
Mount Pleasant Region, 

407 
Ovens, 406*, 407* 
Pennsville, 549 
Rising Sun, 410, 549 
Stauffers Ovens, 410 
Tip Top Mines, 410 
Valley Works, 410 

C0LBURN 

Captain, 41 

C0LDSMITH 

Elizabeth, 543 
J. B., 545 
JOhn, 543 
Lizzie, 545 



C0LDSMITH continued 

Samuel, 543, 646 
COLE, COLL 

Cyrus, 488, 496 

J. D., 495 

Jacob, 555 

James, 468, 535 

Joseph, 468 

Valentine, 725 

W. H., 474 
COLEMAN 

Archibald, 587 

G. W., 486 

James, 696 

John, 495 

Joseph, 456 

William, 412, 555 

William C, 600 
COLEMORE 

Conrad, 534 
C0LEY 

D. M., 486 
C0LGAN 

Patrick, 69 
COLL, See Cole 
C0LLEASURE 

John, 595 
C0LLEDOE 

W. (Rev.), 572 

William, 517* 
COLLIER 

Christopher, 494 

Daniel, 725 
COLLINS 

Billi, 549 

D. W., 576 

Jans, 478, 495 

John, 229, 464 

Joseph, 453 

M. S., 477 

Michael, 483 

Nicholas, 483 

Nicholas (Rev.), 303 

Samuel, 478 

Timothy, 607 

Thomas, 330, 489 

W. R., 484 

Willis, 477 

Collins & McLeester, 283 
C0LMER 

Conrad, 205 
COLTER, See COULTER 
C0LVER 

M. Rev., 616 
C0LVIN 

William, 41 
C0LWITY 

William, 474 
COMFORT 

DAVID, 492 
C0*tHTTEES 

Safety, 79, 83, 167 

Salt, 167 

Public Safety, 440 
COMMON, See CONNON 
CONAWAY 

Charles, 696* 
C0NCLA 

J. H., 554 
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CONEMAY 

Simon, 476' 
CONGRESS 

First Member, 207 

Forty- fifth, 343 

Forty- fourth, 343 
CONKLIN 

Elizabeth Walter, 633 

Jacob, 633 

S. A., (Dr.), 369 
CONN, CONNS 

Gabriel, 41 

Philip, 499 
CONN ELL 

Elizabeth Lobinger, 547 

John, 500*, 539, 547 

John W. , 484* 

Peter, 468 

Zachariah, 256, 447 
461 
CONNELLY 

John, 59, 68*, 100* 
CONNELY 

John, 6 Q 3 
CONNER, CONNERS 

Bryan, 458 

James, 230, 465, 468 

John, 454, 458, 460 

W. A., 482 

W. F. (Rev.), 596 

William, 474, 724 
CONNEY 

John, 467 
CONNS, See Conn 
CONNYN 

Bernard, 331 
CONNON, COMMON 

Alexander, 495 
CONRAD 

L. L. (Rev.), 617 

William, 242* 
CONSLEY 

Peter, 535 
CONT 

Lucian, 532 
CONTZ 

John, 205 
CONWAY 

Felix, 460 

Isaac (Rev.), 256 

Joseph, 458 

M. T., 545 

William B., 331 
CONWELL 

William, 447 
COOK, COOKE 

Alexander, 713* 

Catherine, 543 

Charles (Rev.), 259 

D. R., 466, 487, 494 

David, 259, 308, 421* 
501, 514, 516, 716* 

David M. 470 

Edward, 78, 79, 80, 139 
147, 172, 199, 200, 
203, 204*, 205, 206 
295, 298, 447, 449, 
450, 451, 452*, 453*, 
465 



COOK, COOKE continued 

Hans, 41 

J. L. t 361 

J. T., 466 

James, Crawford, 79 

James S • , 470 

John, 457, 495 

Joseph, 205, 428, 481 

493, 591, 594, 623 

Joseph L. , 363 

Leonard, 458 

Martha (Hough), 651 

Samuel, 480, 487 

Thomas, 89, 457* 

Valentine (Rev.), 257, 
258 

William, 458, 501 

William A., 260, 282, 
508, 514, 716 

William E., 481 

Vta. A., 308, 331 
COOKENBURG 

C, 483 
COON 

Adam, 553 

Mary, 553 
COOPER. C0UPER 

A., 468 

A. G. H., 683 

Alexander, 553 

Charity (Budd), 564 

James, 553 

Jane, 553 

John, 41, 255, 553, 
564, 661, 695 

Joseph, 574 

Maggie (McCormick), 559 

Robert, 230, 465 

Samuel, 69, 493 

T. J., 713 

William, 55, 69, 108, 
128, 191, 192, 457, 
458 
COPE 

Caleb, 38, 283 

C. H. C, 683 

Edgar T., 604 

Elizabeth Rohrer, 283 

F. J., 423, 424 

F. R., 473 

Frederick A., 288 

Frederick J., 283* 

H., 516 

H. F., 474 

H. T., 492 

J. D., 379*, 381, 680 

Oliver, 283, 485 

William, 283 
C0PELAND 

A. B., 495, 713* 
B. w 264 

B. B., 557 
Bigham (Col.), 264 
Mrs. Col., 264 

J., 264 

J. B., 708* 

Joseph, 554 

Martha (Greenawalt) , 708 

R. A., 495 
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COPELAND continued 

Thomas , 264 

W. A., 489 

William, 493 
CORBET, C0RBETT 

John, 453 

L., 650 
CORD 

Regin, 696 
CORE 

J. F., 516 
CORNER 

Felix, 458 
CORNMESSER 

Charles, 483 
CORNSTALK 

Ellinipsico, 98 

Murdered, 98 

Warrior, 17 
CORRELL 

L. B., 468 
CORT 

Abner, 554, 555, 556 

Albert, 554 

Amanda, 554 

Cyrus, 519, 554, 721 

Daniel, 662, 668 

Elizabeth, 554 

Elizabeth Turney, 662, 
668 

Fanny, 554 

Jacob, 553 

Joseph, 285*, 518, 554* 
556. 557* 

L., 681* 

Lucetta (Plumer), 662 

Lucetta, 554 

Lucian, 245, 518, 519 

Margaret (Baughman), 668 

Nevxn, 557 

Simon, 518* 

William, 518 
CORTNEY, COURTNEY 

Isabella, 535 

John, 452 

William, 69, 725 
CORWELL 

Hiram, 474 
COSBRIFF 

John, 495 
COSGROVE 

Andrew, 455 

William, Brown, 363 
COSHY 

Henry S., 516 
COST 

George, 44&7 
COUCH 

W. H., 487, 495 
COUGHENOUR, COCHENHOUR 

Daniel, 478 

Hettie, 532 

Jacob, 532 

William, 486 
C0UGHRAN, See COCHRAN 
C0ULDREN 

Elizabeth (Shepler), 
567 
C0ULS0N 
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COULSON 

Alfred Kerr. 567 

Joseph S., 567 

Margaret E., 567 

Martin (Capt.), 567 

Violet Sheplar, 567 
COULTER, COLTER 

Alexander. 315, 333 

D., 418, 576 

David, 576 

Dick, 509, 510 

Edgar, 423 

Edward, 471, 476 

Eli, 416*, 421*, 449, 
501 

Ely, 223, 315, 509* 

Frank, 423* 

J* Alexander, 508 

James, 383, 388 

John Alexander, 331 

John, 636 

John M., 481 

John T., 471 

John W., 511, 514, 
598, 600* 

Joseph, 467, 604 

Joseph S., 491 

Louisa (Robb), 223 

Priscilla (Mrs.), 499, 
509* 

R., 308, 388 

Richard, 223*, 307, 313 
315, 316, 317, 319, 
321, 330*, 331, 344, 
383, 349, 383, 349, 
388, 389, 390, 418, 
423, 466, 501, 508* 
519, 515, 517* 522, 
525, 509 

Samuel, 534, 638 

Thomas, 489 

W. B., 388 

William, 456 

William B. f 457, 479 
COUNTIES, See COUNTY 
COUNTRYMEN 

Benjamin, 242 
COUNTY, COUNTIES 

Allegheny, 13, 169, 204 

Armstrong, 50 

Bedord, 51 

Berks, 17 

Bourbon, 96 

Bucks, 51 

Buildings, 425 

Chester, 51 

Clearfield, 40 

Clinton, 40 

Centennial (1873), 423 

Cumberland, 51* 

Expenditures, 430 

Expenses, 422 

Fayette, 13, 96, 204 

Franklin, 26, 588 

Greene, 39 

Indiana, 588 

Lancaster, 31 

Lycoming , 40 

Meeting of Inhabitants 
(1775), 450 



COUNTY, COUNTIES continued 

Mifflin, 84 

Philadelphia, 51 

Tioga, 269 

Washington, 13, 14, 169 
197, 204, 497 

West Augusta, 60 

Westmoreland, 13*. 14, 
48*, 76, 81, 127, 138 
169, 18k, 197, 204, 497 
590 

York, 47 
COUPER, See COOPER 
COURT 

Sommon Pleas, 96, 293 

Criminal, 299 

District, 199 

Held, in Private Resi- 
dence, 461 

Oyer & Terminer, 293 

Please, 52 

Quarter Sessions, 43, 52* 
172, 293, 576 

Supreme, 50, 175, 293 
COURT HOUSES 

Appomattox, 390 

Greensburg, 261, 425 

Guilford, 86 

Ohio, 168 

Robert Henna' s House, 
151 
COURTNEY, See CORTNEY 
COUSE 

Philip, 69 
COUSINS 

William, 675 
COVENEY 

Felix, 458 
COVEY 

Robert C, 474 
C0V0DE 

Bettie St. Clari Robb, 

577' 
.Covode Cavalry, 577 

Covode & Graham, 577 

Covode & Son, 577 

Garrett, 436, 437 

George H., 392, 481, 
577 

George H. (Mrs.), 578 

George Hay, 577 

George W. , 727 

Jacob, 436, 481 

Jane Welshons, 727 

John, 436, 437, 577* 
579, 632 

Susan M. (Pershing), 727 

Updegraff (Miss), 437 

W. H., 496, 699 

William H., 700, 701* 
COWAN, C0WEN 

Alexander, 607 

Ann (Hughey), 557 

Betsy (Hughey), 557 

David, 471, 493 

E. (Honorable), 259 

Edgar, 287, 308, 

331, 332, 334, 337* 
338*, 339* 340* 341* 
366, 423, 424* 426, 
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• COWAN, COWEN continued 
Edgar, cont., 

504, 508, 518, 562 

649 
Edward, 320* 
Elizabeth (Hazlett), 341 
Frank, 222, 283, 286 

287*, 291, 331, 332, 341 

357, 424, 721* 
George, 557 
Gray (Miss), 552, 557 
Hugh, 334 
J.B.O., 494 
James, 341, 553, 557 
John, 618 
Joseph, *>57 
Lucy Oliver, 341 
Matthew, 553 
Mathias, 552, 557 
Martha (Ekin), 557 
Mary (Hughey), 557 
Nancy Murry, 618 
Patrick, 182 
Rachel, 553 
William, 53, 334, 484 
COWLEY 

William, 454 
COX 

Gabriel, 448 
Isaac, 461 
James, 495 
John, 69, 453, 484 
Joseph, 684 
L. B., 474 
Tench, 654 
William, 455 
C0YLE 

Philip, 469 
Robert, 455 
CRAFT 

James S., 331 
CRAIG 

Alexander 69, 162* 191, 

487, 493, 495, 534, 

585, 588, 589. 593 
Ann McKinney, 512 
Benjamin K., 594 
Craig & Bayard, 93, 173 
Craig-Bavard & Co., 170 
Elizabeth (Mrs.), 144 
G. G., 479 
G. C, <+95 
H. H., 469 
Henry, 482 
Isaac, 93, 128 
J. B., 475 
James, 454, 511 
John, 69*, 195, 493, 534, 

585, 607 
John C, 594 
Louisa A. (McAfee), 344 
Moses, 512 

(Mrs. Alexander). 144 
Nancy McGonigal,) 604 
Neville B., 330 
Orlando, 493, 495 
R. Porter, 544 
Sally A. Hogg, 344 
Samuel, 69*, 130, 131, 344 

585* 587* 
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CRAIG continued 

Thomas, 83 

William, 230, 469, 
482, 623 

William B., 623 
CRAIGHEAD 

F. G. 484 
J. F., 484 

CRAMER, CREAMER 

A. C. f 485 

Adam G., 488 

Enos R., 488 

J. K., 263, 264, 
265 

John, 393, 483 

Paul, 489 

Samuel, 488 

W. A., 469, 472 
CRAMPTON 

Adam, 557 
CRANAGE 

G. W., 554 
CRAVENS 

John C 4 7 6 

John M. C, 478 

Samuel, 478 
CRAWFORD 

D. L., 480 

George, 534, 563, 676 

J. L., 365, 469 

James, 41, 534, 638 

James L., 362 

John, 457*, 460, 534 
CRAWFORD 

John S. ,362 

Joseph, 453 

Josias, 41, 79 

Martha, 79 

Michael, 487 

R. P.. 714 

Robert, 69, 457*, 460 
534, 536 

Ruth (Elliott), 663 

S. A., 477 

Valentine, 54, 60*, 
450 

William, 42, 43, 51, 
52*, 53, 62, 71, 72 
134, 295 
CREAMER, See CRAMER 
CREE 

John (Rev.)» 573 
CREEK 

Antietam, 711 

Ball Eagle, 122 

Beaver, 17 

Black Lick, 53* 

Brush, 22, 32, 52 

Captina, /0 

Chartiers, 50 

Conewago, 195 

Cross, 100 

Dunkard, 39, 48 

Dunlap ' s , 106 

French, 108 

George, 93 

Indian, 112 

Jacobs, 22, 48, 149 
168, 436, 561 

Little Bull, 67 -» 



CREEK continued 

Lochrey's, 129 

Loyal Hannan, 53 

Loyal Hanning, 29 

Mill, 113 

Mingo, 199 

Peters, 54 

Pigeon, 197 

Puckatos, 710 

Redstone, 53, 79, 561 

Robinson, 160 

Salt, 168 

Sewickley, 54 

Slippery Rock, 122 

Ten Mile, 100 

Twolick, 54 

Turtle, 18, 79 

Willis, 18, 20 

Yellow, 70 
CREGAN 

P., 484 
CREGG 

John, 675 
CREIGH 

Thomas, 330 
CREIGHTON 

A. M., 486 
CRELLIS 

John, 648 
CRESAP 

Thomas, 179, 659 
CRESSINGER 

Andrew, 518 

J., 639 
CRESSWELL, CRISWELL 

A. J., 492 

John, 331 

Job eph, 458 
CRETIN 

J. (Rev.)» 274 
CRIBBS 

Charles, 495 

G. B., 480 

George A., 472 

George R. , 466, 472 

James, 485 

John, 495 

S. D., 495 

Samuel, 495 

W. C, 466, 472 
CRIER 

George, 69 
CRIPPS, (Also see CRIBBS, 
KREPPS, KREBBS) 

John, 458, 460 
CRISE 

Franklin, 476 

George, 485 

Jacob, 471 

S. A., 489 

Samuel, 471 

W. J., 486 

William, 471 
CRISSMAN 

A. J., 483 
CRISWELL, See CRESSWELL 
CRITCHFIELD 

N. B. (Rev.), 264, 539, 
544 
CRITCHLOW 
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CRITCHLOW, (Also see 
CRUTCHL0W) 

James, 458 

William, 673 
CR0CH, See CROUGH 
CROCK 

George W. , 516 
CROCKETT 

Jennie, 683 
CROFT 

D. S. f 485 
CROGAN, CROGHAN 

George (1739), 232* 
233, 435*, 659* 
CROMWELL 

Joseph, 695 

Oliver, 225 
CR0NIFEYER 

Lawrence 
CROOK, CROOKS 

Francis, 712* 

John, 484 

John B., 288 

M. B., 495 

Robert, 712 

W. W., 495 

William, 712 
CROOKS HANK, See CRUICKSHANKS 
CROOKSTON 

William, 557 
CROPP 

H., 563 
CROSBY 

Eli, 496 

Jacob, 489 

CR0SLEY, CR0SLY 

John, 461 

Timothy, 458 
CROSS 

Elizabeth (Lobinger) 
546 

Fred, 491 
CROUCH, CR0CH 

J., 484 

Jacob, 472 

Levi, 478. 
CR0USH0RE 

Charles C, 532 

Franklin H., 532 

George, 532 668 

George W. , 532 

Henry, 532, 647*, 648 

Henry G., 532 

Herbert L. , 532 

James 0.,532 

John H., 532 

Margaret Baughman, 
532, 668 

Margaret E., 532 
CROUSHORE 

Sade Allshouse, 532 

William B., 532 
CROW 

G. W., 494 

James, 535 

John, 535 
CROWELL 

D. B., 466 

Isaac, 466 
CROWNOVER 
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CROWNOVhk 

J. C, 544*, 545 
CROZIER 

Mary Ann, 675 
CRUICKSHANKS. CROOKSHANK 

Andrew, 141, 458, 640* 

David. 611, 619 

Jane (Miller, 456 

Mrs., 143 
CRUISE 

Francis, 478 
CRUM 

Christian, 261 
CRUMBAUGH 

J., 544 

Margaret, 544 
CRUSAN 

Benjamin F., 472 

Garret, 713 

S. Y., 713 

Thomas K., 478 
CRUTHERS, See CAROTHERS 
CROUSE, CRUSE 

Eli, 490, 491, 496 

Lewis, 483 

N., 483 
CRUTCH LOW 

David, 69,* 

James, 69 
CRYSTY, CHRISTY 

Andrew, 557 

Ann (Reed), 625 

David, 620*, 625 

Dorcas Reed, 625 

Eliza Ekin, 557 

G. S. & Co., 599 

James, 81. 83* 84* 
454* 607* 620* 

James C, 418 

Jane (Sloan), 609 

John, 69*, 620 

John R., 650 

Joseph, 623 

Mary McCall, 620 

Nancy Jane (Robinson) 
560 

Samuel, 625 

Thomas , 490 

V. B., 520, 554, 623, 
624 

William R., 485 
CUCKLY, CUDDY 

Johnston, 495 
CULBERTS0N 

Alexander, 431, 432 

Thomas, 156, 421, 475 
590 
CULM0RE 

Easter, 305, 332 
CULP, CULPS 

Daid, 475 

J. C, 700 

Jacob, 478 

John, 488 

Oliver, 478 

Peter, 484 
CUMMINGS 

Elizabeth Brinker, 605 

H., 605 



ClAtUNGS contineud 

John, 461 

T. F., 684 

W. S. (Rev.), 608, 
617, 625 
ClfttttNS 

James, 590 

John, 55 

John A., 652 

S., 175 

Thomas, 492 
CUNNINGHAM 

Alexander, 565 

Brittle Bennett, 565 

Clark, 478, 492 

Elvira, 565 

G. W., 488 

George 495* 

Harriet, 565 

Hugh, 486 

J., 469 
CUNNINGHAM 

J. A., 480 

J. W., 476 

James, 366, 565* 

James Elliott, 565 

Jesse, 594, 595, 600* 

John, 69, 453, 565, 
595 

John Bennett, 565 

Joseph, 476 

Lavina, 565 

Mary (Elliott), 565 

Mary (Hurst), 565 

Mary Robinson, 355, 565 

Minerva, 565 

Moses, 619 

N. T., 493 

Nancy, 565* 

R., 646* 

R. A., 476 

Robert, 565* 

T. R.; 493 

Theodore, 487 

W., 718 

W. H; 492 

William, 406, 472, 492 
565, 571, 586, 594 

William H., 565 
CURRIE, see CURRY 
CURRIGAN 

William, 489 
CURRY, CURRIE 

C, 483 

C. W., 483 

G. W., 467 

John, 484, 617, 
674, 675 

Margaret (Dinsmore), 364 

Washington, 478 
CURTIN 

A. G., 393 

Andrew G., 326 

John, 458 
CURTIS 

William, 649 
CUST 

John, 510, 522* 

Margaret Jack, 522 
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CUSTARD 

William, 469, 472 
CUTWRIGHT 

Catherine, 672 
DADE 

Francis, 298 
DADY 

W. L., 486 
DAGGETTE 

Alvin St. Clair, 363 
DAILEY 

Andrew, 468 

Charles, 471 

John, 535, 654 

John, (Mrs.), 706 

M. 0., 469 

Samuel H., 230, 465 
DALBEY, DALBY 

G. R., 469 

J. B., 495 
DALE 

Wrr,., 484 
DALLY, DALY 

Athalia C, 566 

Carry W. Wilson, 566 

Harry C, 566 

James, 566 

Kerfoot W., 566 

Mary Emma, 566 

Mary Marr, 566 

Philip, 401 

T. L., 565 

Thomas, 566 

Thomas L. , 566* 
DANA 

James D., 356 
DARBAKER 

Henry D. , 519 
DARBY 

W. (Rev.), 646 
DARLING (Also see DERLIN). 

Lot, 69 
DARLINGTON 

William M. , 235 
DARR 

A., 485 

A. T., 649* 

Dorcas Beazell, 568 

John, 563, 649, 560 

Michael, 649 
DARRAGH, DARRAUGH 

James, 69 

J hn, 458 

William, 69, 461 
DARRELL 

Samuel, 557 
DARSIE 

Catherine Lobinger, 
547 

James (Rev.), 547 
DARY 

James, 672, 673 

John, 672 

(Mrs.) 672 
DAUN 

Albert, 331 
DAUGHERTY, See DOUGHERTY 
DAVIDSON 

A. (Rev.), 262 
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DAVIDSON continued 

Abraham, 661 

C. W., 482 

Elizabeth (Milligan), 
370 

J. L., 381, 522* 

James, 661* 

John, 457 

Samuel, 370, 532 
DAVIS 

A. P., 365 

Amos, 454 

Benjamin, 56, 425, 448 
498* 

David, 494, 564, 425, 648 

Edward, 556, 557 

Elias, 534 

Enoch, 600* 

Farm, 566 

F. M., 496 

J. (Rev.), 724 

J. C, 487 

James, 593*, 595, 673 
725 

James M., 478 

John, 69, 88, 452, 458 
.489, 600 

Jefferson, 203, 298 

Jennie A. (McFarlane), 
560 

Morgan, 453 

Nancy C. Fulton, 365 

Nicholas, 476 

Peter, 494 

Robert, 454 

S. M., 595 

Samuel, 230, 465 

Samuel W. , 478 

T. T., 475 

Thomas, 240, 592, 593, 
594 

U. R., 488 

William, 458, 556, 
557 

William W., 714 
DAVISON 

James, 491 

John, 491 

Lewis, 57 

T. J., 469 

T. W., 469 

William, 57 
DAWSON 

Benoni, 450 

Charles, 484 

Elenor, 450 

Ella, /ZD 

John, 330 

R. H., 486 

Ralph, 725* 

Samuel, 457 

Thomas, 725* 

William, 69 
DAY 

James, 484 
DAYTON 

J. M., 495 
DAYWALT 

John, 480 

Thomas, 480 



DEADMAN 

Henry, 535 
DEAKENS 

Stephens, 695 
DEAL 

Jacob, 453 
DEAROFF 

Michael, 714 
DEATH 

George, 227 

James, 449 
DEATS 

H. W., 491 
DECAMP 

John, 447, 461 
DECKER 

George, 288, 383, 387 

J. W., 496 

James, 492 

John, 481. 496 

Martin, 492, 496 

Samuel H., 363 

William, 475 
DEEDS 

Benjamin, 696, 701 

George H., 476 
ames, 495 

James A., 476 

John, 538 
DEEMER 

A. P., 538 

Catherine (Rohrer), 
524 

Henry, 485 

Mrs., 167 

P. A.. 485 

S a muel, 330 
DEEN, DEAN 

Martha (Plumer), 660 

P., 486 

Rexs, 456 
DEEVER, DEEVERS. DEVORE 

Hugh, 698*, 699 

John S., 477 
DeFLEURY 

Colonel, 91 
DEFORD 

John H., 331 
DEGARMIN 

William, 482 
DeHASS 

Col., 81 
DEHAVEN 

Solomon, 229, 464 
DELANEY 

D. J., 486 
DLiiUi, ULlQki 

John, 480 

Philip, 453 
DEITLE 

John, 486 
DELAVIE 

Hiram A., 472 
DELL 

Jacob, 478 
DELO 

John A. (Rev.), 252 
DELONG 

John, 41 
DEMICK 
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DEMICK 

W. B., 486 
DEMPEY 

Thomas, 458 
DEMPSEY 

D. L. (Rev.), 646* 
DEMPSTER 

John, 557 
DENISTON, See DENNISTON 
DENIST0NE 

John, 535 
DENMAN 

D. A., 516 

D. N., 517 
DENNICK 

George E., 485 
DENNIS 

E. S., 467 
James, 456 
Michael, 458 
Thomas, 69, 458 

DENNISON 

James, 421, 458 

Joseph, 458 

L. A., 701* 
DENNISTON, DENISTON 

Alexander, 601 

Arthur, 69 

John, 69,191, 205, 206 
DENNY 

Ebenezer, 95, 195* 

Eliza, 226 

H. S., 701 
DENT 

Frederick, 661 
DENWORTHY 

Arthur, 69 
DERBY 

J. M., 471 
DERBYSHIRE 

John, 653 
DERLIN (Also see DARLING) 

Fayette, 521, 524 
DERR 

Jacob, 479 
DESPERETT 

Henry, 458 
DESSINGER 

Israel, 468 
DETAR, DETTER 

George, 529, 611 

Jacob, 105 

Peter, 695 

Sally Berlin, 611 

Simon, 105* 421 
DETMAN 

William, 489 
DETRICK 

J. P., 496 

James P., 478 
DETTER (See DETAR) 
DETWILER 

Elizabeth (Overholt), 685 
DEVALT 

John Pierce, 449 
DEVETER 

William, 422 
DEVINNEY 

J. G., 495 

Peter, 478 
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DEVLIN 

James, 544 
DEVORE, (See DEEVER) 
DEWALD, (See DUWALL) 
DEWALT, DeWALT 

D. S., 713 

J. S., 484 

Michael, 633 

P., 556 

Sue (Miss), 554 

Susan Walter, 633 

W. P, 381, 490, 
554 
DeWITT 

Eze, 41 

Gregory, 496 
DIBBLE, DIBLE 

George F., 617, 618 

Jacob, 418*, 428, 
617, 619 

James A., 726* 
DIBLER 

D. f 489 
DICE 

Peter, 418* 

Samuel, 488 

W. H., 699 

William, 698 
DICK 

Alexander, 647 

Daniel F., 481 

David, 683, 684 

David M., 651 

Elizabeth, 651 

Elizabeth Murry, 618 
651 

J. A., 647 

J. M. (Rev.), 554 

J. N., 254, 553 

James A., 432, 647, 
650, 651 

James L., 683 

Jeremiah, 651, 

J°hn N., 651 

M. M., 422 

Mary Ann (Greer), 651 

Mary A. Watt, 651 

Matilda, 651 

Mungo M., 396, 485, 
541, 618, 711, 
712 

Mungo, 651, 708* 

Peter, 487, 495 

Sallie B. (Shupe), 552 

Thomas, 672* 

Thomas P., 331 

W. B., 522, 552 

William, 683* 

William B., 496, 522 
DICKENS, See DICKIN 
DICKER 

John, 469 
DICKERSON 

Henry, 458 
DICKEY, DICKIE 

David, 69 

D. L. (Rev.), 553 

George, 165 

J. A., 482 



DICKEY, DICKIE, continued 
J. B. (Rev.), 595 
James, 431, 432, 630 
John, 608, 623 
John M., 613 
John T., 627 
Mary J. (Irwin), 559 
Mary Shields, 630 
Moses, 69 
Robert, 421, 453* 
Samuel, 478 
William, 493 
DICKIN, DICKENS 
Charles, 401 

D. L., 376 
DICKINSON 

E. H., 240 
John, 415 

DICKSON 

Daniel, 57 

William, 458 
DIEFFENBASHER 

C. R. (Rev.), 517* 

Cyrus R. (Rev.), 242 
DIEHL, DIEL 

Josiah, 479 

Sarah (Baughman), 668 
DIESKES 

August, 486 
DIETZ 

Annie Maria, 697 
DILH0RN 

N. B., 289 
DILLEN, DILLON 

James, 472 

Thomas, 471 
DILLINGER 

Abraham, 686 

Annie (Hickson), 687 

Catherine (Hickson) 
687 

Christian, 687 

Daniel, 686* 

Daniel L., 687* 

Eliza (Hasson), 687 

Elizabeth (Hanna), 687 

Elizabeth (Myers), 686 

Jacob, 686 

John, 476, 545 

John L. , 687 

Joseph, 686 

Katie Hutchinson, 687 

Mary (McCollum Billheimer) 
686 

Mary Mclntyre, 687 

Mary Myers, 686 

Mary (Sherrick), 687 

S., 680 

S. Dillinger & Sons, 687 

Samuel, 403, 410, 
686*, 687*, 688* 

Sarah (Fox), 687 

Sarah Loucks, 686, 688* 

Sarah (Sheets), 686 
DILLINGHAM 

S., 489 
DILTS 

W. C, 482 
DILW0RTH 
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DILW0RTH continued 

Benjamin, 536 

Elizabeth (widow), 534 

John, 461, 535 
DIMMITT 

Robert, 677 
DINGEE 

F. A., 413* 
DINSM0RE 

J. M., 265, 555 

J. McCov, 2hn 

John, 26^ 

Margaret C. (Alter), 364 

Margaret Curry, 364 

R. S., 375 

Robert, 304 

William, -9o 
DITCH, (See DEITCH) 
DIVENS 

James, 479 

W. H., 47s> 
DIX 

John A, 389 
DIXON 

.Andrew, 5~ r , 587 

Jeremiah, 101 

Patrick, 45b 

R., 627 

Robert, 454 

Samuel, 417, 456, 587 
DO AN 

Joseph, 468 
DOBBIN 

James, 511 
D0BS0N 

Joseph A. (Rev.), 682 

Rev., 646 
D0DD, D00DS 

Archibald, 495, 677* 

Jarr.es, 459 

Joseph, 677 

Joseph Spratt, 363 

Levi A. (Colonel), 720 

Thaddeus (Rev.), 237* 
DOHERTY 

Andrew, 456 

Barnabas, 456 
DOHMER, (see D0MER) 
DOLBEY 

J. B., 491 
DOLAN, DOLEN 

Charles, -+5o 

Thomas, 555 
DOLPHIN 

Joseph, 45S 
DOM 

Lewis G. , ^5 5 
DOMENEC 

Michael (Rev.), 271* 
DOMER, DOHMER 

J. M. (Rev.), 646 

Jacob A., 682 
DOMWORTH 

J. C, 479 
DONAHEY 

George, 482 

Samuel, 4S2 
DONALD 

John, 475 
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DONALD continued 

Moses, 57, 418 
DONALDSON 

A., 718 

Alexander (Rev.), 571, 
572 

James, 485 

Jane McCormick, 558 

John, 4S4 

Robert, 558 

W. M. f 240, 572 

William, 458. 
DONAL, (see DONNEL, 
DONCASTER 

John, 613, 627, 613, 627, 
630 
DONAHUE, (see DONOHOE) 
DONHOLLAND 

M., 493 
DONIPHAN 

A. M., 643* 
DONNE 

J., 69 
DONAL, DO**NEJ DONNELL 

Elizabeth (Foster,) 326 

J. A., 480 

James, 535 

Judge, 326 

Patrick, 712* 

William, 497 
DONNELLY 

Daniel B., 606 

H. L., 467 

Henry Leander, 363 

Hugh J., 606 

Isabella, 606 

James 331, 606 

John, 606* 

John H., 606 

Margaret Achinson, 606* 

Margaret I., 606 

Mary, 606 

Mary G., 606 
DONNELLY 

Pauline F., 606 

Sarah, 606 

Susan Barr, 606 

Thomas, 331, 606 

William, 432, 606* 

William A., 606 
DONOHOE. DONAHUE 

J., 479 

Jacob, 469 

John, 535* 

Patrick, 455 

Thomas, 432 

William, 535 
DONTER 

Thomas, 41 
DOODS, (see DODD) 
DOOK 

William, 597 
DORAN 

Martin, 495 
DOREMAN 

Samuel, 495 
DORNER 

J. M., 542 
DORNEY, (see TURNEY) 



DORSEY 

Joseph, 447 
DOSS 

George, 476 
DOTTERER 

John (Rev.), 242 
DOTY 

John G., 480 

Jonathan, 587, 593 

Lucien W. , 332* 
DOUGAL 

Henry, 417 
DOUGHERTY, DAUGHERTY 

Archibald, 383, 388 

Benjamin, 476 

Bernard, 43 

George, 455 

J. W., 489 

James, 416, 458, 485 
493, 495 

John, 495 

John C, 484 

Josiah, 495 

Mordecai, 458 

S. C., 48 

Samuel, 563 

Thomas , 696 

William, 455, 475 
486 
DOUGLAS, DOUGLASS 

A., 393* 

A. Y., 479, 598* 

Alexander, 57 

Archibald, 483 

C. C, 495 

Charles C, 486 

David Harstone Presley 
569 

Douglass Mattox, 649 

Ellen M. Young, 332 

Emma L. Leighty, 651 

Ephraim, 87, 88, 148, 
200, 332, 415, 457 

H. A., 649, 650, 651 

Harriet F. Weimer 
(Douglass), 569 

Hortensius Azariah, 569 

J. C, 469 

J. H., 479 

J. S., 467 

James, 595 

John, 393, 483 

John J., 593 

John S., 649 

John W. S., 569 

Margaret Emma, 569 

Mary Elizabeth (Stewart) 
569 

Reed A., 393 483 

Robert, 569 

Samuel, 330, 439 

Stephen A., 326 

Susan Rebecca, 569 

William, 712 
DOW 

Lorenze, 589 
DOWDEN 

John, 458 
DOWDS 
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DOWDS 

Janes, 456 

James R., 491 
DOWELL 

Jacob (Rev*), 256, 542 
DOWERTY 

Francis, 471 
DOWN, DOWNS 

I. N. f 647* 

Thomas, 41 
DOWNEY, DOWNY 

Andrew, 471 

Archibald, 471 

James, 469 

John, 453, 535* 

Samuel, 469 

Thomas, 453 

William, 535 
DOYLE 

Bryan, 454 

Stephen, 563 

Sylvester, 455 
DRAKE 

E. L., 360 
DRAKEEL 

Abraham, 261* 
DRAPER 

L. C, 108 
DRENAN 

John, 562 

Vta., 562 
DRESSER 

R., 485 
DRUM 

Aug., 308 

Augustus, 309, 331, 504, 
513* 

Christian, 229, 464 

D. L., 494 

Drum & Steen, 520 

Henry, 649 

Peter, 229, 464 

Philip, 611, 612, 
615* 

R. C, 233, 515 

Richard, 309 

Richard C. , 386, 387, 
444 

Richard C, 386, 387, 
444 

Richard Coulter, 442 

Simon, 223, 309, 386, 
498, 499, 500*, 513*, 
517, 518, 522, 654* 
703* 

Simon H., 386, 442 

Susanna, 517 
DRUMMOND 

J., 485 

J. S., 489 
DRY 

Jacob, 530, 612*, 723 
DUDLEY 

Col., 232 
DUFF, (Mcllduff) 

A., 554 

Abraham, 493 

Elizabeth (Chambers), 613 

Elizabeth McBryar,131 
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DUFF, (Mcllduff) continued 

J, H. (Dr.), 613 
J. W. f 712 

James H., 492 

John, 131, 607, 613 
617, 724 

Mary, 613 

Mary Lusk, 613 

Robert, 613 

William, 613 
DUFFIELD 

George, 236 

John, 455 

S. S., 623, 625, 
627 

W. D., 627 

William, 490 
DUFFY 
' M., 483 
DOG AN 

George, 711 

James, 455, 456 

John, 712 

Joseph, 495 

Victor, 469 
DUKINSON 

Joseph, 458 
DULL 

George H., 475 
DULLEY 

T. R., 331 
DULLINGER 

William, 468 
DUMBAL 

Frederick, 452 
DUMBAULD 

J, A., 471 
DUM f DUM1 

Cyrus M. , 627 

E. W., 647*, 649* 

James, 493 
DUNBAR 

Francis, 486 

George, 471 
DUNCAN 

David, 126, 136, 

149, 168*, 447, 453 

J. M., 491 

James, 480, 601 

Thomas, 298, 330 

William, 480 
DUNFEY 

Michael, 456 
DUNHAM 

Bernard, 477 

Richard, 480 

Cylvester, 331 
DUNH0LLIN 

M., 495 
DUNK 

Joseph, 490 
DUNKEL 

D. P., 468 
DUNLAP 

Archibald, 593 

Daniel, 467 

J, G., 492 

James , 69 

Joe, 161 



DUNLAP continued 

Kate, 714 

Matthew, 571 

S. B. (Rev.), 646 
DUNMIRE 

Adam, 479 

J., 474 

Joseph, 481 

Solomon, 479 
DUNN 

Alfred, 468 

David, 474 

Henry, 477 

Isaac Budd, 455 

J. B., 489 

James, 477 

John, 493 

Thomas, 480, 493 

William, 495 

William, 0., 480 
DUNNOUGH 

William, 455 
DUNSETH 

James, 536 
DUNSHANE 

I. W. t 494 
DUNSM0RE 

John, 476 
DURLING 

L. H., 381 
DURMIN 

J. M., 487 
DURSTINE 

H. S., 488 

J. H., 492 
DUSHANE 

A. P., 576 
DUSHAW 

I. N., 487 
DUTTON 

John W., 478 
DUWALL, DEWALD 

Philip, 563* 
DYDICK 

Jacob, 452 
DYE 

A. N. (Rev.), 263 
EAGER (Also see EICHAR) 

George, 698 
EAKIN 

Benjamin, 452 

Samuel, 536 

William, 475 
EAKLE 

Henry, 453 
EAKMAN 

Cyrus, 477 
EARHART 

D. (Rev.), 249, 712 

John, 490 

M. G., 712 

Samuel, 726 

Samuel F., 477 
EARL 

Annie (Covode), 577 
EARNEST, ERNEST, ERNST 

Albert, 627 

B. D., 715 
George, 477 
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EARNEST, ERNEST, ERNST 
continued 

J. F., 485 

Jacob, 477, 626*, 627 

John, 627* 

S. P., 627 

Simon, 490, 627* 

William, 490, 493 

William D., 388 
EASON 

Harriet (Jack), 522 
EASTER 

Nicholas, 453 
EASTLEY 

Charles, 453 
EATON 

Allie (McFarlene), 560 

G., 478 
EBA 

Thomas, 484 
EBBERT, EBERT 

J.V.B., 489 

Levi, 476 

Samuel, 593 
EBERHARD, EBERHART 

A. (Rev.), 265 

Albert G., 264 

Christian, 721, 723 

Elma E. (Niccolls), 369 
EBERS0LE 

C. A., 496 

Christian, 453 

Ebersole, Trauger & Zuck, 
540 

Ezra, 496 
EBERT, See EBBERT 
ECHELBERGER 

A., 487 
ECKLEY 

Joseph W., 478 

W. M., 495 
ECKMAN 

Joshua, 474 

Silas, 481 
EDGAR, EGAR 

J., 426 

James, 200, 205 

Jane Kilgore, 536 

John, 534, 536 

Joseph, 534 

Moorhead, 594* 

William, 535, 617, 621 
725* 
EDMAN 

John A. , 471 
EDMINSTON 

Robert, 453 
EDWARDS 

C, 471 

David, 458 

John, 458 

Jonathan, 238 

W. D., 725 
EG AN 

Francis, 331 
EGAR, See EDGAR 
EGE 

Col., 424 

J. A., 600 
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EGE continued 

J. Arthur, 516, 517 
EGGLEHART 

John, 489 
EGLE 

William H., 297, 546* 
EGNEU, EGNEW, (Also see 
AGNEW) 

Jams, 452 
EICHER, EICHAR, EAGER 

A. W. , 516 

Alexander, 332* 

Annie E. , 683 

D. H., 466, 545 

G. M., 474 

George, 475, 545 

J, K., 683 

J, M., 476 

J, P., 517 

John, 431, 517 

John G., 511 

Joseph, 451 

Joseph K., 682, 683* 

L. N. t *83 

Mary, 5<*4 

Peter, 640 

S. P, 684* 

Simon, 695 
ELMER 

Peter, 486 
EINHART 

John, 472 
EISAMAN, EISEMAN 

Amos, 649 

Anna Barbara, 529 

C.D.B. (Dr.). 361 

George, 530 

J,, 472 

Jacob, 531 

Joseph, 557 

Lewis, 556, 557* 

Obadiah, 485 

Peter, 529 

Simon, 485, 489 

W. H., 490, 491 
EISERMAN 

Jacob, 638 
EISEL, EISLE 

Henry, 478 

Rinehart, 486 
EKIN 

Elizabeth (Christy), 557 

John, 557 

M. C, 554 

Margaret, 557 

Margaret Cowan, 557 

Mary <5haw), 557 

Matthias Cowan, 552, 557 

Nancy Rand, 557 

Rachel (Gill), 557 

Robert, 557* 

William, 557* 
ELDER 

David, 536 

Francis N., 479 

J. H., 713* 

J. M., 487 

James, 495 

James H . , 713 

John, 476, 480 



ELDER continued 

Joseph, 575 

Robert Y., 480 

Samuel, 521, 600 

William, 335, 575 
ELDERBROCK 

D. Alexius, (Rev.), 274 
ELGIN 

Daniel, 587 
ELLICOTT 

Andrew, 195 
ELLIOTT 

Daniel, 449, 660 

J. M., 490, 493 

James L., 383 

John, 456 

John D., 486 
ELLIOTT 

Matthew, 77, 97 

Maria (Plumer), 663 

Mary Cunningham, 565 

Miss Lowery, 660 

0. W., 484 

Ruth, 56? 

Ruth (Carothers), 667 

Ruth Crawford, 663 

Samuel, 388 

Sargeant, 478 

Thomas, 534 

Valentine, 421 

William, 54, 451, 561 
563, 663 
ELLIS 

James, 496 

John, 69 

Mark, 69 

Thomas, 69 

William S., 467 
ELLISON 

G. A., 516 

William S., 467 
ELLSWORTH 

Oliver, 324 
ELMWOOD, ELWOODS 

John W., 418 

Robert, 471 
ELY 

Charles, 473 
EMERY 

James, 649 

W. L., 519 

W. S. (Rev.), 249, 646 

William, 471 
EMPICK 

Jacob, 543 

Susan, 543 
EMRiCK 

John, 481 
ENGLE 

John, 484 
ENGLISH 

J.T)., 624 

Joseph , 455 
ENIS, ENNIS 

Henry, 481 

James, 451 

Jones, 450 
ENOCH 

Henry, 451 
ENSL0W 
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ENSL0W 

Henry, 41 

John, 41 
EPLEY 

David, 491 
ERFLE 

D. f 489 

David, 489, 490 
ERHARD 

Lewis, 484 
ERNEST, See EARNEST, ERNST 
ERRETT 

David, 490 

Henry, 472 

Jacob S., 472 

James, 489 

Michael, 472 
ERWTN, ERVIN 

Joseph, 53, 54, 55, 61* 
62, 69, 81, 84, 88, 
109*, 141, 455, 535* 

Samuel, 298, 330 
ESCH 

Edward, 492 
ESCHABAUGH 

Joseph, 495 
ESCHELMAN 

A., 487 
ESENSEE 

John (Rev.), 253 
ESPY 

David, 56 

Jacob, 535 
ESTEP 

Henry C, 684 

James, 263*, 266, 539, 
542* 
ESTLEY 

W. G., 495 
EUSTIA 

William, 229 
EVALT 

Samuel, 448 
EVANS 

Aaron, 489 

Anthony, 458 

Arnold, 458 

George, 478 

Hannah, 681 

I. D., 265 

J. D., 600* 

J. G. f 491 

J. P., 516 

J. W. (Rev.), 265 

John, 489 

John D., 555 

John Duncan, 363 

Joseph, 312, 317*, 501 

Mary, 555 

Rebecca, 681 
EVANS 

Sallee, 448 

Theodore, 495 

Walter, 476 

William, 563 

William L. , 421 
EVERALL 

Charles, 458 
EVERETT, EVERITT 

Alexander, 472, 513 
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EVERETT, EVERITT 
continued 

B. F., 492 
F.B.O., 494 
Jacob, 647 
John, 490 
Peter, 467 

EVERHART 

Alexander, 478 
EVERITT, See EVERETT 
EVERLEY 

Michael, 460 
EVERSON 

G. H. v 684* 

George H., 683*, 684 

R. H., 683 
EWALT 

Samuel, 659 
"EWIN 

William, 454 
EWING 

Alexander, 553 

Aim, 553 

CM., 491 

Cicero, 469 

Elizabeth Dickey Irwin, 
559 

G. M., 650 

G. R., 487 

George C, 487 

George W. , 396 

J. C, 491, 494 

James, 65, 587 

James L. , 559 

James Ross, 362 

John, 490 

John C, 492 

Nancy, 553 

R. B. (Rev,), 576 

Robert J., 474 

T. D. (Rev.), 676 

T. R. (Rev.), 608, 718 

Thompson R., 594* 

W. D., 490* 

William, 553 

Wm. F. (Rev.), 240, 539* 
EXPEDITION 

Crawford's, 131 

Doniphan's, 643 

Forbe's, 96 

Lochry's, 124 

Military, 133 
EYSTER 

C. S., 331 

Michael, 249, 251, 513 
519*, 624 
FABLE 

Aesop, 330 
FAGAN 

John C, 700 
FAILS 

S. M., 482 
FAIR 

J. E., 594 

Peter, 587 
FAIRCHILDS 

A. G., 520 
FAIRMAN 

Joseph, 53 
FAITH 



FAITH continued 

Abraham, 458 

D. T., 482 

John, 482 

William, 482 
FANCE 

Joseph, 495 
FANNSEY 

George, 480 
FAREWELL 

James N., 468 
FARGHER 

Charles, 456 
FARLANE 

John, 490 
FARL0W 

J. W., 472 
FARMER 

Lewis, 86 
FARR 

John L., 330 

Joseph, 489 
FARRAR 

J. C, 684 
FARREN 

Samuel M., 725 
FARROW 

William, 469 
FAST 

F. D., 493, 554 
FATE 

Martin, 256 
FAUGHEY 

James, 458 
FAULK 

P. K., 470, 494 
FAUS0LD 

J., 537 

John, 546 
FAUST, FOUST 

George, 474 

James, 541 
FAUZEY ' 

John, 480 
FAY 

William, 469 
FEATHERSTONE 

William, 480 
FECTIGE 

Lewis R., 696 
FEE, FEES 

Jesse, 491 
John L., 469 
FEHR 

Jacob, 600 
FEIGHTNER 

William, 466 
FEITNER 

Simon, 485 
FELGAR, FELGER 

Daniel, 469* 

J. G., 486 

Jacob, 681 

John, 393, 483 

John C. , 517 

Rachel (Thompson), 
719 
FELIX 

George, 636 
FELL 
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FELL continued 
Asbury, 563 

Benjamin, 567*, 568 

Rebecca, 567 

Rebecca (Beazel), 367 

S. S., 516, 517 

Samuel, 493 
FELLABONE 

William, 493 
FELLEBAUM, FELLOWBAUM 

George S., 471 

John, 489, 490 
FELT0N 

David, 496 

Samuel, 469 

W. D., 496 

William, 471 
FEMERICK, FENNRICK, FENWICK 

S. f 484 
FENLIN, FENLON 

T. F., 470 

Thomas, 331 
FENNEL, FENNELL 

John M., 624 

John Michael, 623 

Michael, 624 

W. L., 627 
FENNER 

Michael, 624 
FERER 

Benjamin B. (Rev.), 242 
FERGASUS 

W. P., 481 
FERGUSON, FURGUS0N 

Alexander (Rev.), 647 

James, 53, 452, 535, 587 

S. H., 493 

Samuel, 495, 683 

Thomas, 479 

Walter, 638 

William, 53*, 452 
FETTER 

Christian, 547 

Sarah Loginger, 547 

William, 583 
FETTERMAN 

W. W., 331 
FIDLER 

Daniel. 696 

J., 255 

John, 695 
FIELDS 

A. B. (Rev.), 378, 541 

Sarah (Howard), 366 
FIFE 

James H. *Rev.), 544 
FIGHTNER 

(Also see FEIGHTNER) 

Reuben, 494 
FIKES 

Garet, 53 
FILLMORE, FILM0RE 

Jeremiah, 47* 

Joshua, 478 
FILS0NS, See PHILS0N 
FIME 

Joseph, 455 
FINCH 

Martin L. , *75 
FINDLAY, FINDLEY, (Also, 
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FINDLAY, FINDLEY, (Also 
see FINLEY) 

A. B., 485, 684 

Andrew, 421, 431 

Ann, 207*, 208* 

Archibald, 318 

David, 212, 492, 562 

G. H., 489 

George, 452*, 453, 
585 

J. W., 482, 

James, 253, 312, 317*, 
318*. 452, 453, 504 

John, 206, 487 

Jonathan , 504 

Mary (Black), 212 

Nellie (Carothers), 212 

Robert, 330 

Samuel, 496 

William, 31, 56, 169, 
181, 190, 191, 192 
196, 201, 203, 204, 
205, 207*, 212*, 452* 
500, 504, 534, 535, 
635, 637, 652, 664 

William B., 638* 
FINDY 

James, 562 
FINEFROCK. FINFROCK 

J. A., 545 

Jeremaih, 476 

Jerry, 545 

Samuel, 488 
FINK 

A. B., 493 

C. B., 2B9* 

Charles B., 600 

H. M., 493 

J. S., 520, 615 

Jacob, 475 

Lewis, 489 

Louis, 490 

Michael, 721, 723 

S. M., 627 

William, 469 
FINLEY, (Also see FINDLAY) 

A. B., 683 

Andrew, 457, 650 

Christopher, 206 

Ebenezer, 106, 448 

Fanny, 563 

Hannah, 563 

Hannah Robinson, 366 

Isaac, 448 

James, 43, 106, 151, 237 
366, 415* 448* 486, 
561* 563 

John, 88, 236, 457* 

Joseph, 89, 562 

Joseph L. , 457 

Michael, 563 

Nancy (Ball). 650 

Nellie (Budd), 564 

Polly (Bell), 650 

Richard, 448 
FINNELL 

Patrick, 474 
FINNEY, FINNY 

Jas., 562 

Spencer L. , 240 



FINNEY, FINNY continued 

Wtn., 562 
FINNIGAN 

Frank, 555 

Mary, 555 
FIRESTONE 

B., 563 
FISCUS 

Abraham, 535 

Charles, 534, 639* 

David, 582 

E. H., 596, 600 
Garat, 534 

John, 489, 534,639* 

John P., 639 
FISH 

Albert, 557 

Jacob M. , 563 
FISHEL, FISHELL 

H. B., 487 

Henry, 383, 388 

J, L., 522 

John L., 522 

S. J., 591 
FISHER 

A. E. (Dr.), 692 

Abel, 595 

Adam, 535 

Alexander, 491 

C. C, 487, 491 

Eli M., 512, 516 

Eveline Thompson, 719 

F. (Rev.), 260, 522 
Frank, 546 
George, 639* 
Henry, 471, 484, 538 
Hiram, 725 

Jacob, 479, 538 

Jacob, 479, 538 

John, 58, 489, 490 

John A., 639 

Mary, 546 

Mary E., 725 

Michael, 639 

Philip, 532* 

R. F., 493 

Samuel, 453 

Samuel B., 538 

William, 538, 719 

William P., 2S7 
FISKEY 

Garet, 452 

John, 452 
FITCH 

Joseph, 453 
FITCH ETT 

John A. , 471 
FITHIAN 

A. H., 472 
FITZGERALD 

H., 489 

HenVy, 455, 456 

James, 676 
FITZGIBBONS 

David, 458 

James, 458 
FITZSIMMONS 

Daniel, 476 
FLACK 

George, 453 
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FLACK continued 

James, 113 
FLAGET 

B. J. (Rev.), 269 

Joseph, 269 
FLAIG 

Thomas, 486 
FLAIL 

Elizabeth, 675 

Mrs., 675 
FLAN AG EN, FLAN I GEN 

Francis, 331 

John, 469, 555 
FLANNERY 

John, 600 
FLEEGAR, FLEEGER, FLIGER 

Hannah, 521 

Henry, 261 

Peter, 229, 464, 500 

William, 264 
FLEEMAN 

Robert, 452 
FLEESON 

Reece C, 284* 
FLEGAL 

Summerfield, 483 
FLEMING 

A. T., 683 

Daniel, 230, 465, 553* 

George, 454 

Henry, 454 

J. Y., 486 

James, 556 

John, 421, 571* 

John E., 311, 541 

L. E., 545 

M. J., 482 

Susannah, 553 

Thornton (Rev.), 257, 
696* 

W. A., 594 

W. S., 545 

William, 545 
FLETHCER 

Archiblad, 638 

David, 492 

Simon, 458 

Thomas, 534 
FLEX 

Alexander, 471 
FLECKINGER, FLICKINGER 

John A., 478 

William, 490 
FLIGER, See FLEEGAR 
FULNN 

Patrick, 456 
FLINT 

John, 484 

Samuel, 475, 482 
FLUKE 

Elizabeth Moore, 526 

John, 713* 

Lottie (Wirsing), 526 

William, 526 
FLYNN 

Michael, 484 

William, 539 
FOCHT 

J. R., 596 
FOLEY 
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FOLEY 

George, 480 
FONT 

Matthew, 458 
FOOT 

George E. f 495 

S. L., 495 
FORBES 

Charles , 489 

James, 454 

John, 27* 

William, 458 
FORD 

Albert, 411 

C. A. (Hugus), 628 

Robert G., 514 

Samuel, 541, 543 

W. R., 495 
-FOREMAN 

Charles, 69, 127, 295* 
297, 449, 452, 453 
F0RESH0E 

Milton, 485 
FORNEY 

A. Jackson, 388 

Andrew J., 383 

Andrew Jackson, 387 

John W., 327 
FORERESTER 

John Young, 332 
FORSHAY 

Thomas, 457 
FORSYTH, FORSYTHE 

Abraham, 453 

James, 69, 455, 563 

John, 553 

Juliet, 553 
FORT. FORTS 

Allen, 68 

Armstrong, 109 

Burd, 69 

Crawford, 109 

Crown Point, 19 

Cumberland, 19, 20, 659 

Duquesne, 18, 19, 20, 93 
659, 698 

Frederick, 659 

Frontenac, 19 

George, 83 

Hand, 640 

Has s as town, 605 

Henry, 128 

Lake Erie, 17 

Lauerens, 89 

Leasure's, 605 

LeBoeuf, 17 

Ligonier, 40, 111, 
585*, 698 

Louden, 19 

Mcintosh, 89 

Meigs, 704 

Necessity, 19 

Niagara, 19 

Palmer, 57, 585 

Pitt, 66, 76, 77, 659 

Potter's, 89 

Presque Isle, 17 

Redstone, 18, 68 

Shippen, 67 

Sparks, 78 



FORT, FORTS, continued 

Stanwix, 15* 

Stony Point, 90 

Reaque Island, 107 

Ticonderage, 83 

Verplank Point, 90 

William, 716 
FORTOAY 

Thomas, 88 
FORTNEY 

Charles D. , 389 

Charles David, 363 
FORTS, See FORT 
FORWARD 

Chauncey, 331 

S.V.R., 331 

Walter, 306, 330 
FOSS 

C. F., 485 
FOSSBROOKE 

John, 458 
FOSTER 

A. W., 223, 290, 323, 
331, 431 

Alexander, 313, 324*, 

Alexander W. , 325, 326* 

Charles, 607 

Cyrus A., 497 

Elizabeth Donnell, 326 

Elizabeth Donnell (Long) 
327 

Emily F. (Hopper), 327 

Fannie, 511 

Finley, 478 

Francis Forrester, 327 

George Singer, 362 

H. D., 308*, 326, 331, 
393, 518, 653 

Henry D., 175, 316, 325 
326, 327, 335*, 426, 
504, 511 

Henry Donnell, 324*, 332 
524* 

Hetty Barclay (Hewett), 
327 

J. W k , 467 

J. Herron, 504, 508 

James , 324, 326 

James M. , 480 

Jane T., Heron, 326 

John, 324 

John K., 726 

Mary DeCharm (Schellen^ 
berg), 327 

Mary Jane YOung, 327, 332 

Morrison, 324 

Robert, 683* 

Samuel, 493, 495 

Samuel B., 326 

Samuel Blair, 326 

Stephen C, 324 

Thomas , 695 

W. G., 467 

Ward, 484 

William, 316, 324, 325 
326, 478, 543, 680 

William B., 324 

Vftn. G., 479 
F0ULKE 

Charles H., 390 
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F0ULKE continued 

John, 489 
FOURSHA 

John, 491 
FOUST, See FAUST 
FOWLER 

A. F., 700* 

A. S., 487 

J. D., 48*4 

James, 489 
FOWLS 

Ducks, 169 

Partridge, 164 

Pheasants, 164 

Wild Pigeons, 164 

Wild Turkevs, 164 
FOX 

A. S., 53. 

Alexander, -+90 

Anna (Tinstman), 547, 548 

Charles W. , 486 

Christian, 680, 684, 
690 

D. E., 472 

David, 652 

Elizabeth Funk, 690 

Frederica Caroline 
Sherbus, 646, 688 

H. R. v 680 

Henry, 684, 686* 

Isaac, 531 

J. J., 496, 540, 544 

J. W., 489, 496 

Jacob, 531 

John, 646, 688* 

John W., 478 

Levi, 531 

Magdalena (Stoner), 686 

Marion, 490 

Mary, 686 

Mary Funk, 690 

Mary (Overholt), 658 

Samuel, 491, 522* 

W. F., 491 

William, 478 

William A., 478 
FRAAS 

George, 477 
FRABLE 

A. F., 466 

A. G., 472 
FRANCE 

Henry, 535 

W. P., 481 
FRANCIS 

H. L., 544 

H. R., 683 

James G., 332 

John R., 380 
FRANEY 

Joseph, 485 
FRANK, FRANKS 

John H., 699 

John Hargnett, 700 

Leopold, 725 

Stephen, 175 
FRANKLIN 

Adam, 489 

Benjamin, 46 
FRAV0R 
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FRAVOR 

Robert, 535 
FRAZER 

Arthur, 447 

Cabin, 79 

John, 16, 40, 43 

John W., 486 

L. L., 476 
FREAME 

Elizabeth (Johnston), 
438, 439 

William, 437* 
FREED, See FREED 
FREDERICK 

J. C, 557* 

J. G., 480 

Theodore, 471 
FREEBEL, FREEBLES 

Thomas, 474 

Thomas D., 545 
FREEBY 

H. L., 480 
FREED, FREDD 

H. R., 540 

Mary J. (Baker), 604 
FREEMAN 

A. C, 469 

Anna Lucinda, 708 

Edmund, 447 

Edward, 449 

George, 537*, 538, 708 

George S., 393., 483 

Jacob, 537 

James, 485, 708, 716 

Jeff, 485 

John, 537, 708* 

Miss, 146* 

Philip, 469, 557 

Rebecca Guffey, 708 

Richard, 601 

S. C, 521 

Sarah Jane, 708 

Thomas, 69, 461 

William, 69 
FREETLY 

J,, 331 
FREGS, See FRIGS 
FREIDT 

William, 421* 
FRENCH 

William H., 392 
FRETS, FRITZ, (See 

FRETTS, FRETZ, FRITS) 

Alexander, 475 

Christian, 265 

Daniel, 681 

George, 596, 639 

Jeremiah, 487, 475 

John, 264, 489 

Samuel, 487, 474, 
494 

W. H., 467 

Zachery, 639 
FRETTS 

Henry, 679 

J. S., 680 
FREY See FRY 
FRICHMAN, See FRITCHMAN 
FRICK 



FRICK continued 

Aaron, 685 

Annie (Braddock), 685 

D. Z., 485 

D. Z. (Mrs.), 540 

Edgar, 685 

Elizabeth Overholt, 685 

Frick Works, 548 

G. W., 627 

George W. 421, 492 
627 

H. C, 548 

H. C. Coke Co., 406 

H. Clay, 544, 685 

John, 417 

John W., 685 

Maria (Overholt), 685 

Sallie, 685 
FRIED, FRYER 

James, 495 

Robert, 69 
FRIEDLINE 

David, 469 
FRIEND 

James, 54 
FRIGHTNER 

Henry, 472 

William, 472 
FRIGS, FREGS 

George, 230, 465 

Nathan, 53 
FRINK 

Henry A., 389* 
FRISBY 

John, 489 
FRITCHMAN, FRICHMAN 

Adam, 660 

C. R., 555 

Edith, 669 

Elizabeth, 669 

J, E., 490 

Joseph, 486 

Michael, 660 

Sarah Ann Baughman, 
669 

W. P., 486 

William, 669 
FRITS, FRIZ, (Also see 
FRETS) 

Jeremiah, 474 
FRITZ, See FRETS 
FROCH 

Peter, 482 
FR0MAN, (Also see FR0WMAN) 

Adam, 462 
FROST 

(Of 1859), 422 
FR0WMAN, (Also see FROMAN) 

Paul, 173 
FRUITS 

Apyel, 162 

Cherry, 162 

Chicken Grapes, 162 

Fox Grapes, 162 

Haws, 162 

Peach, 162 

Wild Plum, 162 
FRY, FREY, FRYE 

A. L., 496 
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FRY, FREY, FRYE 
continued 

Benjamin, 461 

Charles, 489 

D. F., 469 

David, 496 

Eli P., 581 

Francis, 477 

George, 479 

George A., 472 

Henry, 482 

J. B., 539 

J. E., 479 

James Prine, 363 

John, 468, 496, 597 

Joseph, 481, 494 

Lewis, 482 

M. 483 

M. A., 491 

M. L., 492, 496 

Margaret, 608 

Michael, 393*, 483 

S. M., 485 

S. T., 485 

Samuel, 494, 608 

Simon, 480 

W. H., 479 

William H., 476 
FRYER, See FRIED 
FUGATE 

John, 453 
FULKERSON 

Anna (Lomison), 363 

John (Col.)» 363 
FULKERTH 

J,, 680 

Joseph, 684* 
FULKRITH 

H. S., 476 
FULLER 

Alexander, 487 

Christian, 453 

Sirwell, 480 
FULLERTON 

Barbara, 553 

Hannah, 553 

Humphrey, 230, 421, 465 

Jane, 553 

Jane (Irwin), 559 

N. H., 419 

Nathan, 265 

Rev., 521 

William, 553, 654 
FULLW00D, FULWOOD 

Charles, 539 

David, 421*, 508, 541 

I. P,, 494 

John 514 
FULMER 

A. J., 493 

Joshua, 485 

Morrison, 649 

William, 493 
FULTON 

A. M., 432, 494 

A. Y., 467 

Abraham, 365*, 593 

Alexander, 206 

Andrew, 648 
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FULTON continued 
Andrew M. , 331 
Anna Louise, 365 
Benjamin 9 365* 
Cochran, 365 
George H.. 684 
H. P., 600 
H. W. f 467 
Henry, 645. 669 
J. A. (Dr.), 625, 627 
J. 0., 712 
J. P., 593, 595 
James, 69. 365*, 591, 

593, 638 
James A., 365*, 476, 627 

630 
James Ayers, 362, 365 
James Guthrie, 265 
Jane Ayers, 365 
Jane Helen, 365 
John, 415, 554 
John T., 287*, 397, 

489 
Jonathan G., 521 
Joseph, 365*, 458 
L. C., 489 

Margaret (Irvine,), 365 
Mary Elizabeth, 365 
Miss Laughrey, 365 
Nancy E. (Davis), 365 
Nancy Sterrit Shields), 

365, 630 
0. P., 431 
Oliver, 593 
Oliver B., 489 
Polly (Boyd), 365 
R. E. (Dr.), 532 
R. M.,555 
Ralph Erskin, 362 
Robert, 365*, 400, 593 

648 
Robert Henry, 365 
S. A.. 331 
Samuel, 449 
Sarah, 365 
Silas C, 595 
Violet E., 365 
Wilbur Wilson, 365 
FULTS, FULTZ 
Elizabeth, 543 
George, 543 
George R. f 486 
FULW00D, See FULLW00D 
FUNK 

Abraham, 663, 664 
Andrew B., 647 
C. M., 490 
Christian, 661 
David, 679, 682, 685, 

686* 
Elizabeth (Fox), 690 
Elizabeth Stoner, 686 
J. S., 496 
Jacob, 544, 707 
James Guffey, 707 
Joseph G., 479 
Mary P., Guffey, 707 
Mary Stoner, 686 
S. C, 490 
S. K., 494 



FUNKH0USER 

G. A., 522 
FUNT 

Matthias, 461 
FURGUS0N, See FERGUSON 
FURNACE, FURNACES 

Alliance, 174 

Baldwin, 175 

California, 175 

Charlotte, 175, 410 

Fair chance, 403* 

First, 173 

Fountain, 175 

Hermitage, 174* 

Kingston Forge, 175 

Lucy, 411 

Mount Hope, 175 

Mount Pleasant, 175 

Oak Grove, 175 

Ross, 175 

Valley, 175 

Washington, 175 

Westmoreland, 174 
FURTWANGLER 

Leopold, 524 
FUTHEY 

Robert, 454 
GADD, GADDES 

Alfred, 479 

Thomas, 204 
GAFF 

Elizabeth (Kilgore), 536 

James, 535, 536* 
GAFFNEY 

Anna Kate, 533 

Clara May, 533 

Daniel, 533* 

Edward, 533 

Eliza L. Ryan, 533 

George Edward, 533 

James, Allen, 533 

Mary Etta, 533 

Sarah* Blanche, 533 

Sophia Howard, 533 

Van Orion. 533 

William, 533 

William Mentor, 533 
GAGE 

General, 50, 73 
GAGEBY 

James, 456, 572* 
GAGGER 

John, 456 
GAILY 

Richard (Rev.), 541 
GAITOER 

P. H., 332 

Paul A., 600* 
GALBRAITH, BILBREATH 

Harrison, 698 

Isabella Campbell, 716 

James, 456, 592 

John, 535 

Robert, 60, 151, 298, 
453, 482, 699, 695, 
698 
GALLAGHER, GALL I CHER, 
(Also see GALLIHER) 

A., 489, 493 

A. J., 485 
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GALLAGHER continued 
Ebenezer. 206 

F. (Rev.), 272 
George, 432 
Hugh, 331, 493 
J. K., 557* 
James, 494 
John, 595, 601 
Michael, 331, 458, 491 
Thomas F., 391, 399 

GALLAHAND, HALLAHER, 
G ALLAH A* 

Manual, 69* 

John 
GALLATHER 

J. K., 491 
GALLATIN 

Albert, 195, 197, 200, 
207*, 205, 488 

J. W., 492 

Thomas M. , 492 
GALLEY 

Cyrus, 540 
GALL I CHER, See GALLAGHER, 

also GALLIHER) 
GALLIHER, (Also see GALLAHANr 

Nancy (Power), 566 
GALLITZIN 

Demetrius Augustine, 269* 

Rev., 268 
GALLOP 

W. H., 472 
GALLOWAY 

David, 467 

Elizabeth, 549 

Elizabeth Hunter, 540 

Henrietta, 549 

James, 536, 549* 

John, 536,549* 

Mary, 549 

Nancy Jane, 549 

Rhoda, 549 

Robert, 563 

Sarah, 549 

W. T. (Rev.) 264* 

William, 549 
CALVIN 

William, 482 

;gammel 

James, 69 
GANT 

John, 544 

Joshua, 679 

Martha, 544 

William, 544 

William, 466 
GANTZ 

Charles, 677 

Polly (Tumey), 677 
GARBER 

David, 474 
GARDENER, GARDNER 

Arthur, 206 

Hugh, 453 

J. H., 474 

Jacob, 687 

James, 485 

L., 491 
GARLAND 

G. W., 491* 
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GARLAND continued 

James, 479 
GARRETT 

John, 672 

William, 495 
GARRIES 

G. A., 486 
GARTLEY 

Andrew, 131 

Mary Thompson, 131 

William, 493 
GARVER 

Daniel (Rev.), 252, 520 

Frederick, 596 
GARVEY 

Bartholomew, 675 
GASKILL 

R., 545 
GATCHELL 

J. E., 522 
GATES 

"oration, 25, 83 
GAOT 

Isabelli Coddle), 612 

John, 554 

Robert Francis, 363 
GAY 

Ann (Underwood), 512 

E. W., 484 
Elizabeth, 390 
Elizabeth H., 389, 390 

466, 470, 474, 509, 
510 

F. C„ 430 

Freeman C, 473, 517 
H. L. (Mrs.), 431 
John, 390, 581 
Peter, 512, 583 
Peter H., 474 

GAYER 

Casper, 449 
GEAR, GEER 

Dwigfrt, 493 

Thomas G., 489 
GEARY 

E. R. (Capt.), 391 

Edward, 591, 626 

Edward R. , 621 

G. S., 482 

John W., 383, 677, 391* 
432, 591, 626, 632*, 
653, 708 

John White, 440 

Margaret White, 440 

Margaret Ann Logan, 441 

Mary C. Henderson, 441 

Mrs. John, 677 

Richard, 440 

Samuel, 598 
GEBBART 

John, 475 
GEBHART 

J. W., 467 
GEE 

William, 451 
GEER, See GEAR 
GEESYN 

Henry, 388 
GEETING 

George A., 260, 261 



GEGON 

Thomas, (rev.), 270 
GEIGER, GIGER 

B. F., 600 

Benjamin, 475, 479, 494 

Betsy, 161 

H. F., 479 

Hetty (Hill), 614 

Jesse, 474 

John, 479, 487 

John M., 47, 600 

Josiah, 486 

Kessia (Chambers), 605 

Lewis, 611 
GEISEY, GIESY. GIESSE 

John, 393, 483 

S. H. (Rev.). 624 

Samuel H., 518*,. 715 

Thomas, 41 

Uruah A., 597 
GEM4ELL, GEM1ILL 

Elizabeth, 511 

J. C, 544 

James, 5"K), 511 

Matthew, 511 

Nancy, 511 

Thomas, 511 
GEMPLE 

J. (Rev.), 265 
GEORGE 

Adam, 69, 643*, 698 

A. J., 480 

Conrad, 643, 698* 

D. C, 411, 600* 

David, 489 

Eleanor Campbell, 643 

H., 489 

Holmes, 712 

Isaac, 643* 

James 480, 493, 495 

Jeremiah, 480 

John, 211, 555*, 556, 
557, 558, 643, 563 

Mary Ann Nixon, 644 

Mary E. f 555 

Matthew, 564 

Nathaniel, 493 

Peter, 142, 475, 643 

Rachel McCormick, 558 

Thomas, 712* 

William, 480 
GERHART 

Henry (Rev.), 519, 530 
GERMAIN 

Henry, 458 
GESLER. GESSLER 

Charles, 489 

William, 517 
GETCHY 

B., 649* 
GETl^MA 

Noah, 488 
GETTAMY, GETTEMY 

George, 683 

Jacob, 581, 583 

William, 717* 
GETTY 

H. W., 474 

J. M., 485 

James, 480 
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GETTYWILLER 

L., 473 
GEYER 

Catherine, 455 

Jacob, 455 

John, 455* 

Mary, 455* 

Peter, 455* 
GEYERSTANGER 

Charles Martin (Rev.), 
273 

Martin, 273 

P. Charles, 273 
GHENS 

Lewis, 478 
GHER 

James, 452 
GHRIST 

David F., 475 

John S., 475 
GIBB, GIBBS 

George W., 475, 545 

John (Mrs.), 261 

Joseph B., 543 
GIBBINS, GIBBONS 

Betsey, 695 

David, 458 

Peter, 545 
GIBSON 

Alfred, 565 

George, 472 

Henry, 459, 460, 474, 
488 

Henry C, 565 

James, 490, 612* 

John, 65, 72, 77, 81 
96*, 448, 451, 453, 
461, 468, 565*, 635 

John B., 96 

John Bannister, 306, 308, 
321 

John Gibson's Son & Co., 
565 ' 

Joseph, 205, 468 

Malcom, 343 

Mrs., 205 

Robert, 482 

S., 482 

William, 475, 482 
GIDDINGS 

A. T. (Miss), 544 
GIESSE, GIESY, See 

GEISEY 
GIFFEN, GIFFIN 

Andrew, 536, 605 

John, 69, 421*, 534 

Thomas E., 468 
GIGER, See GEIGER 
GILBERT 

Abner, 661 

Benjamin, 661 

John, 465 
GILBREATH, See GALBRIAITH 
GILCHRIST 

Alexander, 490 

David, 510, 512 

Elizabeth, 512 . 

Jeremiah, 505 

John, 512 

John A., 625* 
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GILCHRIST continued 

John C. f 331, 387 

John M. , 618*, 619 

Rebecca Murry, 618 

Sarah (Reed), 344 

W. H., 479 
GILDENFENNY 

Godfrey (Capt.), 292 
GILDNER 

David (Dr.)t 362* 
GILES 

John, 725 

William B., 221 
GILL, GILLS 

Hiram, 712 

J. D., 521 

J. H., 607 

John D., 332*. 521 

Rachel Ekin, 557 

Rev., 333 

Samuel, 554, 555, 
557* 

W. H. (Rev.), 521 

William, 459 
GILLIELAND 

J. C., 279 

James G., 512 
GILLEN, GILLON 

George, 714 

James, 471 
GILLESPIE 

Edward, 359, 

James, 359 

Neal, 204 

Samuel V., 257 

Simon, 696 

Thomas, 489 
GILLETT 

N. H. (Rev.), 593*, 595* 
623, 718 

Noah Halleck, 636, 637 

W. H., 520 
GILMORE, GILLMORE 

Alexander B., 638 

Isaac, 472 

John, 563, 572 

Joseph, 665* 

S. B., 487 

Thomas, 456, 492 
GILSEY 

S. H. (Rev.), 554 
GILSON 

Hiram A., 516 

John, 588 

S. S., 594 
GINTER 

G. G., 477 

Glideon, 470 
GIRARD 

Stephen, 653 
GIRDLER 

James, 459, 460 
GIRTY (Also, see GUKTY) 

Simon, 58, 70, 97, 
135, 147 
GISAL 

Samuel, 475 
GISEBURT 

A., 545 
GIST 

Christopher, 18, 40, 41 



GIST continued 

Thomas, 42, 43, 51, 52 
215, 421, 449 
GITTINGS 

John, 556 
GIVEN 

Albert, 628 

Anna Maria, 629 

Eleanor, 629 

Eleanor Brown, 628 

Elizabeth (Rose), 628 

George, 628*, 629 

Harvey, 629 

James, 495, 712 

John, 607, 628*, 
629 

Harvey, 629 

James, 495, 712 

John, 607, 628*, 629 

Martha (Rose), 628 

Mary (Hawk). 628 

Mary (Lincoln), 628 

Mary Tylor, 628 

Milton, 629* 

Robert, 310, 421, 628*, 
629, 726 

W. M., 331, 332 

William, 629 
GLADWIN 

John, 458, 460 
GLASGOW 

Samuel, 451, 452 
GLASS 

Claude Lorraine, 505 

F. J., 714 

John, 69, 493 

Johnston, 493 
GLAYN 

T., 489 
GLENN 

George, 54, 580 

Hugh, 459 

James-, 534 

John, 331, 713* 
GLESSNER 

Alexander, 699 

Eliza (Chambers), 605 

Jacob, 478 

John, 699 
GLIDDEN 

William D., 480 
GLIDEA 

James F., 332 
GLISLEY 

John, 557 
GLOVER 

R. J., 576 
GLUNT 

David, 489 

Israel, 517 

Joseph, 477 
GODFREY 

George, 60* 

W. H., 486 
G0E 

John, 449 

Margaret, 449 

William, 449, 450, 461 
GOEHRING 

Jacob, 555, 556 
GOLDEN, G0LD0N 
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GOLDEN, GOLDON continued 

John, 69 

Michael, 495 
GOLDSMITH 

H. B., 649 

Henry B. , 646 

Oliver, 1S6 
GONGWARE 

Hezekiah, 517 

Jeremiah, 517 

Jonas, 552 

Peter, 552 
GOOCH 

William, <+90 
GOOD 

C. W. (Rev.), 624 
Charles W. (Rev.), 242 
Gtorge W. , 514 

John, 472 
GOQDLIN 

F. P., 51/-- 

J. W., 4b6 

James, 512 

James W. , 472, 510, 513 

Jane, 512 

John W., 472 
GOODMAN 

L. S. (Dr.), 544*, 545 

Lewis Shupe, 363 

R, H., 544 

William, 725* 
GOOLDEN, See GULDEN 
GORDEN, GORDIN, GORDON 

Andrew, 69, 454 

Andrew D. , 383, 388 

J. C, 484 

J. R., 493 

James, 535 

John, 612 

M. A., 493 

Mary Riffle (McMasters), 
612 

Matthews, 610 

R. S., 479 

Samuel, 474, 535 
GORGAS 

Samuel, 383, 388 

William, 259, 421 
GORHAM 

John, 450 

Thomas, 449 
GORLEY, See GOURLEY 
GORMAN 

William, t c J 
GOSS 

Wilson, 492 
GOSSART 

Jacob, 229, 464 
GOSSER 

A. J., *90 

Jacob, 532 
GOTHERY, GOTHEY 

A., 472 

John, 69* 
G0TT 

John, 553 
G0UDIN 

James, 41 
GOULD 

D. H., 48o 

E. W., 471 
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GOULD continued 

John, 493 
GOURIA, GOURLA 

John, 69, 453 

Samuel, 69 
GOURLEY, GORLEY 

G. D., 495 

J. C, 493 

John, 535 
GOWN 

John, 454 
GRACELY 

Jane (Baughman), 669 
GRADY 

John (Rev.), 270 
GRAFF 

Andrew, 452, 453 

J. W., 516 

Leonard, 477 
GRAHAM 

A. H., 491 

A. J., 487 

Alexander, 457, 459 

Andrew, 28.', 421, 508 
575* 

Ann S. Pollock, 701 

D. *., 492 

H., 534 

Henry Q., 392 

J. C, 493 

J. L., 492 

J. M., 401* 

J. W., 487 

James, 240, 432, 625* 

James (Mrs.), 281 

Jane, 509, 512 

John, 418 

John W., 491, 496* 

M. A., 496 

P. F., 467, 483 

R., 489 

R. J., 650 

R. M., 577, 701 

Richard, 645 

Robert, 472, 495, 508 
699, 701 

Thomas M., 478 

William, 89, 453, 459, 
563, 587 

William S., 279, 280, 
512 
GRANT 

James (Rev.)» 242 

John, 226, 609 

Ulysses S. , 661 
GRANNESS 

Enos, 506 
GRATZ 

Edward, 725 

Simon, 660 
GRAY 

Abner, 552 

David, 471 

Edward, 468 

G. B., 683, 684 

Hannah, 553 

J. B., 490, 625, 713 

J. H., 485 

James, 447, 449, 
660 



GRAY continued 

Jesse, 495 

John, 553, 557 

Mrs. (Cowan), 552 

W. A., 495 

W. F., 490 
GRAYBILL 

Joseph, 448 
GRAZIER 

Clark, 681 

John, 710 
GREA 

James, 456 
GREATON 

Josiah (Rev.), 267 
GREELEY 

Horace, 285, 307 
GREEN, GREENE 

David, 469 

G. W., 216 

Henry, 579 

J. P., 474 

J. W., 475 

James, 4.,«8, 479 

John, 493 

John J., 480 

Lemuel, 696 

Nathaniel, 216, 499 

Peter, 652* 

Rachel, 512 

Thomas, 489 
GREEN AW ALT, GREEN EWALT 

Abraham, 708 

Angeline (McAlister), 
708 

Ann Eliza (Hamilton), 708 

Caleb (Capt.), 264, 265 
705* 

Daniel, 264, 708* 

Emily (Mrs.), 264 

Emily Squibb, 708 

Fanny, 708 

George, 708 

Henry, 264, 708 

J. W. (Col.), 334, 396, 
466, 485 

Jacob, 264*, 708* 

Maria, 708 

Martha, 708 

Martha Brenneman. 70S 

Martha (Copeland), 708 

Martha M. Bell, 709 

Nancy, 708 

R. G., 488 

Samuel, 265 

Simon, 495 

Susan, 708 
GREENLAND 

James, 448 
GREER, GRIER 

Elizabeth, 521 

G.*W., 480 

George, 455, 669 

Harriet Baughman, 669 

Isaac, 562 

J. B., 493 

James (Rev.), 651 

Jean Plumer, 661 

Jesse, 661 

Joseph, 482, 506, 521 
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GREER, GRIER continued 

Leander, 475 

Mary Ann Dick, 651 

0. J. f 333, 496 

S W. 373 

Sarah' (Miller), 640, 641 

Sarah Murry Burrell, 333 

W. S., 471, 486 

W. T., 466 

William, 534, 637, 640 
641 
GREEVES 

George, 557 
GREGG 

Andrew, 438 

Elias C, 626 

James, 557 

Jas., 524, 554 

Joseph, 649 

Robert, 456 
GREGORY 

Benoni, 553 

Catherine, 553 

William, 486 
GRENIER 

John, 293 
GRESS 

Fred, 472 

Henry, 639* 

S. D., 596 
GREW 

Nathan M. , 263 
GRIDLEY 

Jasper M. f 453 
GRIER, See GREER 
GRIFFIN 

Charles, 450 

E. B., 646* 

J., 538 

John, 451, 453* 

Robert M. , 465 
GRIFFITH 

C. C, 380, 701* 

E. R., 708 

F. E., 491 
George R., 491 
George W. , 478 
H. C, 649 

J. W., 494 

James G., 708 

John W., 708 

Levi (Rev.), 264 

Margaret Guffey, 708 

Peter, 486 

Rebecca (Brinker), 605 

Ross, 494 

Samuel C, 708 

W. H., 468 

William, 725 
GRIM 

Elizabeth (Markle), 654 
703, 

J. W., 492 

John C, 476 
GRIMES 

Henry, 483 

Jack, 483 

John, 458, 483 
GRINDER 

Edessima Ashbuagh, 678 
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GRINDER continued 

Elizabeth(Ashbaugh), 
676 

Peter, 678 
GRIPPS 

H., 597 
GRIST 

Samuel, 484 
GROFT 

George, 468 
GROGHAN 

George, 451 
GROSS 

Abram, 478 

Cyrus, 473, 494 

E. M., 522 

Ezra M. , 516 

J. M., 491 

James, 449 

John, 489 

Joseph, 421*, 508, 
521 

Peter, 452 
GROVE, GROVES 

Andrew, 469, 699* 
701* 

J. L., 469 

Jane (Weaver), 720 

John J., 469 

L. M., 676 

Stephen, 69 

W. C, 469 
GROW 

Galusha A., 344 

John R., 383, 388 
GRUBER 

Jacob, 696* 
GUDGEON 

Andrew, 41 
GUFFEY 

A., 706 

A.O.P., 649* 

Agnes Lowry, 707 

Alexander, 706 

Anna, 707 

Bell, 707 

Benjamin, 707 

Hannah S., 707 

Hannah Scott, 707* 

Harriet Ingraham, 707 

Henrietta, 707 

Isabella, 707 

J. J,, 650 

James, 640, 707* 

James Adam, 707 

Jame G., 649, 707 

James Scott, 707, 708 

John, 421, 556, 563, 651 
707* 

Joseph, 370, 707 

Margaret, 707 

Margaret Ann (Griffith) 
708 

Margaret Campbell, 707* 

Martha . (Pinkerton 
Milligan), 370 

Martha R. 707 

Mary, 649, 707 

Mary F. Byerly, 707 

Mary J., 707 



GUFFEY continued 

Mary M, 707 

Mary P. (Funk), 707 

Miss Findley, 707 

Nancy, 707 

Nancy L. , 70S* 

Polly, 707 

Rebecca (Freeman), 708 

Rebecca, Stewart, 707 

Robert, 707 

Sarah, 707 

Sarah Jane, 707, 708* 

Steart, 707 

William, 707* 

William C, 421 

Zacheus, 707 
GUHL 

W., 486 
GUILER, GUYLER 

Andrew, 489, 491 

John, 485 
GUILK 

Arabella, 292 
GUIST 

William, 488 
GULDEN, GOOLDEN 

Beatrice (Byerly), 722 
GUMBERT 

B., 532 

Christian, 608 

Daniel, 608* 

John, 608*, 609* 

L., 532 

Levi, 493, 495 

P. K., 609* 

Susanna, 608* 
GUNCKEE 

Hans, 69 
GUNN 

Alexander, 482 
GUNNON 

Jeremiah, 455, 456 

John/ 455 
GUNS 

Finleys, 107 

.Gatllns, 443 

Lexington Common, 
73 

Rifles. 228 

Sumter's, 388 
GURLEY 

George D. (Rev.), 242 
GURTY, (Also see GIRTY) 

Thomas, 675 
GUSS 

Rollin, 601 
GUSTAVEN 

Charles, 554 
GUTERY 

James Sr. & Jrs., 534 
536 

John, 535* 

William, 536 
GUTHRE, GUTHRIE 

Archibald, 459 

James, 109, 205, 421* 
453*, 457, 586, 593 
626 

John, 69, 89, 136, 191 
193, 453, 455, 457 
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GUTHRE, GUTHRIE 

GUTHRE, GUTHRIE 

Joseph, 586, 632 

Samuel, 330 

W. H., 724 

William, 69, 136, 455 ' 
456, 5- j, 586* 607 
608, 72* 
GUTTING 

Andrew, a=»_». 
GUY 

James, 535* 
GUYER, GUYHER 

J hn, 456 

Peter, 45v 
GUYLER, See CUILER 
GWINN, GWYNN 

W. M. , *+: 2> 
GWYKE 

Joseph, 43^ 
HAAF 

Frederick, o32 

Vincent, ^7 7 
HABBISTON, hABLISTON 

Henry, 24z, 518, 530 
531, 538, 723 
HABRUNK 

E. E., 494 
HACKE 

N. P. (Mrs.), 242 

N. P. (Rev.), 538*, 623 
638, 681, 697* 

Nicholas P. (Rev.)t 244*. 
513, 518, S30, 531*, 
615, 680, 723 

William H., 285, 501 
HACKINSON, See HASKINS0N 
HACKNEY 

H. D., 482 
HAC0X, See HEACOX 
HADDOCK 

James, 267 
HAGERMAN 

C, 492 

E. A., 493 
HAGERTY, HAGGERTY 

George, 383, 388 

Malcolm, 495 
HAINES 

Benjamin F., 389*, 390 

Frederick, 333, 388 

Jacob, 52°, 530 

Lewis, 4? r< 

Reuben, 472 

Samuel 3. , "18 

Wrr. T., 3M 
HAINING 

Conrad, 535 
HALBY 

David, 46 .^ 

Jacob, 4b 9 
HALE 

Hugh, 53 

John, 484 
HALEHOLD 

J. N., 4b c ; 
HALEY 

Francis, 477 
HALiERTY 

Edward, " Q 2 
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HALFERTY continued 

James, 496 

S. J., 491 

William, 487, 492 
HALFPENNY 

James, 471 
HALIHEN 

James, 479 
HALKET 

Peter, 20 
HALL 

Carpenters, 75 

David, 465 

F., 489 

George, 610, 619 

Henry, 725 

J, T., 175 

Jacison Tonsorial, 501 

Jacob, 418, 681 

James, 69, 331, 461, 468 
489, 493 

John, 449, 562 

Joseph, 279 553 

L. C, 175 

Masonic, 515 

Moses, 416 

Nathan K. , 630 

R. J., 488 

William, 606,619, 
700 

William A. , 700 
HALLIN 

James, 471 
HALPEN 

Joseph, 459 
HAMAL, See HAtftILL 
HAMER,' See HAMMER 
HAMILTON 

A. S., 495, 596, 
601* 

Alexander, 200, 218, 288 

Alexander L. , 331 

Andrew, 294 

Ann Eliza Greenawalt, 708 

Daniel, 206 

Duncan, 553 

George, 725 

J. P., 495, 649* 

James, 52, 59, 268, 
298, 452*, 453*, 
454, 647 

John, 204, 464, 607* 
620 

Joseph, 495 

R., 554 

Robert, 100, 708, 
713 

Samuel, 230, 465 

Thomas, 202, 205, 421 
499 

W. F., 593, 595 

W. S., 478 

William, 69*, 563 

William J., 477 
HAMMER, HAMER 

G. A., 516 

Hammer & Kemp, 520 

Peter, 168 

Robert Brown, 363 



HAMMERLY 

Frank, 477 

John, 477 
HAMMILL, HAMAL 

Elizabeth (Pollock), 701 

Hugh, 459, 572, 574 

J. B., 469 

John, 447 

R. F., 482 

Robert, 482 

S. J., 469 
HAMMITT 

Isaac N. , 477 
HAMMOND 

James, 415, 449 

R., 472 

Robert, 478 

Samuel, 646 
HAMPTON 

J. H., 331 

Moses, 335 
HAMS 

Michael, 69 
HANCOCK 

John, 649* 

Joseph, 459 
HAND 

William, 454 
HANDLEN, HANDLIN 

H. H., 479 

James, 474, 487 

Patrick J., 476 
HANER 

John, 627 
HANEY, HANNEY 

Alexander, 484 

Ellen M. Laird, 286 

C. W., 286, 627 

James, 479 

John, 490, 493 

Samuel, 563 

William, 512 
HANGER 

Harrison, 488 

J. J., 469 

John, 485 

Josiah, 469 
HANK 

Jacob, 495 
H ANKLE 

A. J., 495 
HANLEY 

Michael, 459 
HANN 

David, 456 
HANNA, HANNAH 

Alexander, 421 

C. T., 687 

David, 454, 627 

Elizabeth Dillineer, 687 

Esfher Trout, 671 

G. W., 482 

H. T., 647* 

Henry T., 671 

J. M., 481 

Jane, 146 

Jean, 172 

Jennet, 141 

John, 49? 
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HANNA, HANNAH continued 

Mary McCormick, 559 

Mary (Scroggs), 574 

Robert, 43* 52* 53* 54, 
65* 59, 61* 62* 69, 
77, 139, 141, 147, 
151, 225, 297, 298, 
300, 416, 421, 433, 
452, 553, 579, 636, 
637 

Roscoe Elton, 559 

Thomas, 417, 481, 671 

Willfem, 206 

William R., 559 
HANNERLY 

John 472 
HANNEY (See HANEY) 
HANSBERRY 

Edward, 383, 388 
HANSON 

William, 69 
HAPPER 

F. A., 557* 
HARSAUGH, H0RBACH 

Abraham, 543 

!*•, 243 

George* 615 

H. P., 532 

John, 481 

John B., 422 

L. H., 479 

Peter, 499 
HARBISON. HERB I SON 

D., 521, 553, 595, 623 
718, 726 

David, 623, 696 

Family, 192 

J. H., 470 

James, 468, 472 

John, 672, 673* 

Mary (Mrs.), 673*, 674* 

Massy, 102, 110, 193, 
672 

Massy White, 672 
HARBOR 

Boston, 73 
HARCAN 

B. F., 491 

J. C, 491 
HARDEN, HARDIN 

Colonel, 189 

John, 81, 88, 89, 90* 

448, 457* 

Joseph, 516 

Mark, 448 

Marten, 448 

Martin, 391 

Richard, 229, 464, 692 

Sarah, 448 
HARDESTY 

Obadiah, 459 
HARDING 

M. C, 480 

M. W. B., 491, 494 
HARDY 

Thomas, 545 
HARE 

Jennie, 714 

W. D., 714 
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HARGVFT T 

John, j *2, 69b, 699 
701 
HARGONET 

Fred, 69? 
HARGRAVF 

0. P. ^Rev.), 264 
265*, 706 
HARKENS, HARKINS 

B. F., 496 

Daniel, 477 

Henry A., 477 

Thomas, 455 

William, 477 
HARKEY 

L. S. (Rev.). 543 

S. L. (Rev.), 249 
HARKLESS 

Elizabeth Stauffer, 679 

Jacob, 679 

William, 490 
HARKNESS 

Samuel, 469 
HARMAN, See HARMON 
HARMAR 

Defeat, 189 

Gen., 188, 189 
HARMON, HARMAN 

A. D., 492, 494 

Andrew, 116*. 117* 
118, 482, 717, 

Christina (Marchand), 
612 

Conrad, 459 

Eli, 393, 483 

George, 475 

J. A., 489 

J. S., 483 

John, 116*, 117, 485 
490, 721 

Noah, 470 

Old Man, 116 

Philip, 116 

Widow, 116, 117 
HARNEY 

W. S., 444 
HARPER 

John, 440, 468 

Samuel, 456 
HARR, HEER 

Christian, 489 

D. P., 600 

Henry, 639* 

J. M., 494 

Oscar (Dr.), 160 
HARRA, HARRAH 

Charles, 449 

S. C, 563 

William B., 485 
HARRELL, See H0RRELL 
HARRIGAN 

Michael, 454 
HARRINGTON, HERRINGT0N 

Bartholomew, 535 

George, 469 

J. P., 683 

S., 479 
HARRIS 

Abraham, 477 

Ann (Stewart), 619 



HARRIS continued 

George, 454 

Jacob, 490 

John, 178 

Mima (McCormick), 
559 

Solomon, 69b 

W. S., 471, 4*5 

William, 47-, ^84 
HARRISON 

Benjamin, 62, 71, 461 

Charles, 54 

Gen., 655 

Harrison, 330 

J. L., 521* 

John, 449, 725 

Lawrence, 41 

0. H., 289 

Peter, 484 

Richard, 41 

Robert, 449, 725 

W. H., 482 

William, 56, 448, 461* 

William H., 284 

William Henry, 228, 229 
335 

HARROLD "^ 

Barbara, 529 

Casper, 331 

Christopher, 651 

Daniel, 529 

Jacob, 472 

John, 529*, 587, 680 
HARROW 

Arthur, 53 
HARRY 

John, 69 
HARSHMAN 

Cornelius, 477 
HART 

John, 178 

Lewis S. f 631 

M., 474 
HARTFORD 

James M. , 383, 388 
HARTLEY 

Thomas, 453 

W. H., 479 
HARTMAN 

D. H., 466 

George W. , 383, 388 

H. C, 482 

Henry, 572 

Jacob, 535 

John, 488 

Moses, 537 

Samuel, 572 

Scroggs, 492 
HARTSGR0VE 

Samuel, 456 
HARTCOCK 

A. J., 522 
HARTZELL 

George, 541* 

John, 259*, 531 

Leah (Chambers), 605 

Martin, 519 
HARTZEH 

Jerome, 485 
HARVEY, HARVIE 
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HARVEY, HARVIE 

Arthur, 69 

Charles, 470,627 

D. T. f 493 

David T., 331 

J. S., 4?S 

J. W., 486, 493 

James, 421*, 512, 626* 

John, 451 

Joseph, b23, 625, 626* 
627* 

Josiah, 627* 

Lydia (CHanbers), 605 

Samuel, 459 
HARWICK 

C. A., 4bb 
HASELOT, HASLET, HAZLET 

Andrew, -j' 

Capt., 179 

Elizabeth Cowan, 341 

Henry, 330 

J. J., 331, 332, 341 

James, 514* 

Robert, 69, *55, 456 

William, 469, 495 
H ASK ILL 

L., 231 
HASKINSON, HACKINS0N 

Harman, 557 

J. M., 482 
HASLET, See HASELOT 
HASSINGER 

P. (Rev.), 571, 718 

Peter (Rev.), 636, 638 
HASSLER, HAZLER 

Augustus, 478 

Melinda, (Power), 566 
HASS0N 

A. A., 487, 687 

Eliza Dillinger, 687 

H. P., 421 

J. (Dr.), 360 

John, 360, 367*, 512 
647, 649, 670* 
HASTINS 

James M. , 712 

Sally, 293 
HATCH 

C. B., 254, 554 
HATFIELD 

Adam, 136 
HATTON 

Adam, 41 
HATTY 

C. H., 471 
HATZ 

Michael, 6" 
HAUGHT 

Herman, 653 
HAUM0NT 

David, 491 
HAUPT 

James, 487 
HAUSER, H0USER 

H. B., 474 

Jacob, 69 

John, 513 
HAVERSTICK 

John S., 477 
HAWK 
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HAWK 

Amos, jib 

Conrad, 136 

Daniel, 712* 

George 531 

J. A., 51b 

James, 676 

James C, 490 f 495 

Mary (Given), 628 

Michael, 627* 

Noval, 466 
HAWKEY 

John, 489 
HAWKIN 

Henry, 229, 464, 543 

John, 543 

Rosanna, 543 
HAY, HAYES. HAYS 

A. H., 488 

Abraham, 421 

Alexander, 631 
- C. H., 483 

Christ, 127 

C hrist^ph ", 55 
56, 128, 448, 452 
453* 

Clement H., 393 ' 

Cyrus, 468 

David, 330 

E. G., 381 
Erwin, 485 
George, 393, 483, 

561 

J,, 490 

J. J,, 646 

J, M., 486 

Jacob, 459 

James, 383, 388, 484 

John, 55, 69, 477 
660* 

John A., 428 

Joseph, 617 

L. P., 422, 473 

Lewis, 479, 581 

Lewis P., 389 

M., 581 

Michael, 639 

Michael L., 421 

Miss Lowery. 660* 

Nancy (Mrs.), 581 

Nancy Plumer, 660 

Revel, 485 

Robert, 69, 610*, 660* 

S. P., 581 

Samuel, 453 

Thomas, 472 

W. F., 473 

W. H., 388 

W. J. 490 

William, 149, 206, 393 
413, 483 

William G., 682 

Wilson, 494 
HAYDEN 

John, 183 

Leonitus, 484 

Nathaniel, 263, 561, 564 

Peter, 669 
HAYMAKER 

F. L., 481 



HAYMAKER continued 

George, 41e, (»13*, 
614 

J. G., 489, 493 

J. S., 481 

Jacob, 461, 019, bl3 

John, 610, 613, 617 

Michael, 418, 613*, 614 

0. M., 480 
HAYM0ND 

Thomas, 696* 
HAYWORTH 

Martha Baughman, 669 

William, 669 
HAZARD. HAZZARD 

Chill W., 478, 600 

Samuel, 440 

T. R., 649 
HAZEN 

D. H., 329 
HAZLER, See HASSLER 
HAZLET, See HASEL0T 
HAZZARD, See HAZARD 
HEAC0X, HAJOX 

Robert, 487 

Uriah, 598, 600 

Warner, 468 
HEAD 

Hilton, 666 

John, 636 

John B., 331, 332 

Joseph A., 598 

W.S. & Son, 598 

W.S. & Brother, 598 

W.S. & Co., 598 

William, 598* 

William S., 598 
HEADON 

Thomas , 330 
HEALEY 

G. W., 484 

John, 471 
HEAMY, HEANY 

David Honey Bee, 461 

Micahel, 60* 
KEASLEY 

A., 556 

David, 471 

H. C, 490 

H. W., 725 

J. G., 490 

James, 490 

John, 490 

Michael, 383, 388 
HEATH 

Andrew, 100, 447 
461 

Henry, 447 

M. D., 544 

Martin Dallas, 363 

Robert, 100 
HEALftLY 

Henry, 69 
HEBRANK 

Magnus, 477, 492 
HECHT 

John, 652 

Louisa C. Eisele, 652 
HECK 

W. W., 479 
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HECKEWELDER 

Rev., 132 
HEDDERLY 

George, 426 
HEER, See HARR 
HEHN 

Jacob, 479 
HEIDERDORF 

William, 469 
HEILBRON. HELLBRON 

Peter (Rev.), 267*, 269* 
HEIMLER 

D. Alphonse (Rev.), 267*, 
269* 
HEIMLER 

D. Alphonse (Rev.), 275 
HEINS, See HINES 
HEINTZLEMAN 

John, 491 
HEIST 

John, 486 
HEISTER, See HESTER 
HELAM 

John, 639* 
HELD 

George, 490 
HELLBRON, See HEILBRON 
HELLER 

A. J. (Rev.), 538, 542 
582, 680* 

J. A. (Rev.), 243 
HELLERMAN 

H. W., 487 
HELLINGBAR 

George, 69 
HELLMAN, See HELMAN 
HELLY 

John, 725* 
HELM 

John, 485 
HELMAN, HELLMAN 

Daniel, 558 

Jane McDonald, 558 

Lewis, 495 

Samuel, 493 
HEMINGER 

John J • , 543 
HEMWELL 

Robert, 254 
HENDERSON 

Anna Mary (West), 708 

Catherine, 708 

Chrsitopher, 477 

Edward, 455 

Hugh, 472 

J. D., 492 

J. W. (Rev.), 240 

John, 468, 478, 490 

John J., 331 

Joseph, 478, 593, 594 

Josiah, 492, 494 

Lancelet, 481 

Levi, 492 

Mary C. Church (Geary), 
441, 

Matthew (Rev.), 253, 254, 
553 

R. A., 495* 

Samuel, 69, 708 

Thomas, 725 
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HENDER^" . continutd 

William, 496 

Wm., h^2 
HENDERY, HENDRY 

George, 461, 463, 
534 
HENDRICKS 

Abraham, 452, 453 

Daniel, 54, 572 

John A. , 477 

Nathaniel, 482 

Thomas, 572 
HENDRY, See HENDERY 

HEN EN 

David, 69, 627 
HENESLEY 

Joseph, 495 
HENIAN 

H. D., 481 
HENKEL, HENKLE 

Peter, 723 

S., 696 

William, 474 
HENNAN 

David, 455 

John, 455 
HENNINGS 

A. A., 469 
HENRY, HENRIE 

Alexander, 484 

B. W., 489 
Charles, 556 
Daniel, 556*, 557* 
Edward, 693 
Frederick, 472 
George, 69, 132* 
Isaac Parr, 594 
James, 583 

John, 226, 454, 455 

John R., 472 

Joseph, 489 

Joseph H., 472 

L., 485 

Mary (Reid), 693 

Patrick, 235 

Paul, 472, 494 

Peter, 487 

R., 489 

R. J., 472 

Robert, 486, 512, 520, 
636, 641 

S. K., 381, 491, 522 

Samuel, 485 

Samuel R., 488 

W. H., 494 

W. P., 489 

William, 479 
HENSEL 

M. K., 485 

S. D., 485 

W. H., 627 
HENTZ 

J. R. (Rev.), 646 
HEPLER 

Cyrus, 650 
HERBERT 

John, 422 

W. K.,684* 
HERBISON, See HARBISON 
HERBST 



HERBS! 

L. G., 545 
HERHOLT 

Christopher, 69 
HERHOLTZ 

Frank, 725 
HERKLLY 

Robert, 53b 
HERMAN 

Augustus, 9 A 
HERON, HERRON 

F. 592 

H. G., 331 

I. G. (Capt), 326 

Jane T. (Foster) 
"26 

Mary (Pollock), 701 

Patrick, 454 
HERRIMAN 

Mehitbale (Plumer), 
659 
HERRINGTON, See HARRINGTON 
HERRON, See HERRON 
HERSH, HIRSCH 

Charles H. (Rev.), 253 

H. C, 494 
HERSHBERGER 

J., 479 
HERSHEY 

A, H., 557 

Anna, 554 

David, 596 

Jacob, 493, 554* 
HERTEN 

George, 475 » 
HERTZLER 

Ab., 483 
HERWICK 

Charles A., 480 

Joseph, 512 
HERWIG 

Joseph, 501 
HESS 

D., 646 

Francis, 494 

John', 496 
HESSINGER 

J. G., 485 
HESTER, HEISTER 

Daniel, 468 

Jacob, 490 
HETRICK 

Adam, 495 
HEUCK, See HOUCK 
KEWETT, HEWITT 

Abel, 485 

Charles 417 

George C, 327 

Hetty Barclay Foster, 
327 

Jacob, 449, 540 
HEXINBAUGH 

John, 650 
HEZLIP 

Rozin, 549 
HIBBARD 

J. L., 493 
HIBBENS 

A., 487 

Alpheus, 494 
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HIBBENS continued 

Thomas, 647 
HICE, See HISE 
H1CKENL00PER 

W., 471 
HICKERNELL 

John, (>' 

Thomas H. , 682 
HICKEY 

J. (Fathr\ 27] 

Patrick, j 

William, ♦-., 
HICKLEY 

E., 489 
HICKMAN 

Charles Db 

Eze, 41 

Ezekie, 53, 457 

Israel, ^9 3, 

Thomas, 179 

W. W., 25*, 542 
HICKS 

Francis, 474, 496 
HICKSON 

Anna Dillir.k,er, 687 

Catherine Dillinger, 687 

Joseph, 687 

Moses, 686, 687 
HICOX 

Guy, 553 
HI ERE 

David, 459 
HIESTAND 

A., 261 
HIESTER, See HISTER 
HIGBEE 

E. E. (Dr.), 381 
HIGCINS 

Charles, -+5u 

James L., 696 

William, 477 
hIGH 

John C, 397 
HIGHBERGER 

D. P., 554 

D. W. t 553, 555, 556* 

John H., 421*, 514*, 
517* 

L. B., 724, 725, 726 

Mary J., 555 

S. P., 554 

Simon, 556 
HIGHLANDS 

Andrew, 20 6 
HILE 

J, J., 4S5 

Josiah, 472, 492 
HILEMAN 

W. K., 483 
HILL 

A. A., 710 

A. B., 609 

A. F., 293 

A. M., 404 

Aaron, 259* 

Alexander M. , 481 

Ann, 521 

Benjamin, 630 

Catherine Brinker, 605 

Chapultapec, 385 
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HILL continued 
D.R.P., 491 
Edward, 648* 
Frank, 490 
Frederick, 482 
G., 593, 595 
Gasper, 331 
George, 237, 238*, 490 

492, 493, 571, 572, 593* 

594, 595, 623, 718* 
H. (Rev.), 646 
Hall's, 336 
Harry, 193 
Henry, 627* 
Hetty Geiger, 614 
Hill & Kenney's, 410 
Isaac, 487 

J. D., 41 , 683*, 684 
Jacob, 475, 611 
James, 205, 605 
John, 428, 475, 493 

494, 512, 601, 610, 648 

677 
John A. . 47 
Johnston, 494 
Jonathan, 611* 
Josephn, 448, 561*, 

567 
K. C, 713 
Mary, 567 

Mary (Townsend), 677 
Miss Waltz, 677 
Paul, 487 
Peter, 488, 612, 614 

615, 623 
Philip, 489 
S. E., 495 
S. H., 493 
S. P., 494, 517 
Samuel, 607, 608* 
Sarah Jane Chambers, 613 
Sarah (Shepler), 566, 567 
Shiloh, 677 
Sugar* Loaf, 593 
Susanna (Kline), 619 
Tawney, 590 
Thomas, 482 
Washington, 613 
William, 607* 
HILLBORN 

Charles, 632 
HILLES 

George, 461 



Peter, 554 
HILTY, See HITTY 
HINCKLEY, (Also see HINKLEY) 

A. H., 467 
HINES, YEINS 

E., 480 

Harraan, 393 

Harrison, 483 

I. M., 479 

J. M., 493 

John, 393, 483 

Simon, 715 

T. D., 493 
HINKLEY, (Also, see 
HINCKLEY) 

A. H., 487 



HINKST0N 

John, 54, 107*, 416 
HIPPARD 

John, 471 
HIRSH, See HERSH 
HISE, HICE 

Andrew J., 480 

Elizabeth(Pershing), 726 

John S., 468 
HISTEN 

Lewis, 475 
HISTER, HIESTER 

Conrad, 69 

Joseph, 319 
HISSAN, HISSANE 

Joab, 465 

Thomas, 493 
HITCHMAN 

Caroline (Shupe), 551 

Elizabeth, 351 

Hitchman & Neal, 540 

James, 489, 544 

John, 541, 543 

Robert, 428, 540, 541 
551 

W. J., 496, 541, 544, 
545* 
HITT 

Daniel, 696 

Samuel, 696 
HITTERBRAN 

William, 650 
HITTY, HILTY 

Daniel, 607 

Eli, 471 

L. D., 493 

S. M.,470 

Samuel, 466 
HITZMAN 

Louis, 469 
HIXENBAUGH 

James, 495 
HIXON 

George, 180 

L. K., 4?2 
HOAR 

John, 545 

William, 545 
H0BACH 

Philip, 459 
H0BAUGH 

Elizabeth, 624 

George, 418, 615 

Henry, 627 

Hiram, 627* 

Philip, 624*, 627* 
HOBERT 

John, 471 
HOCKENBAUGH 

Theodore, 477 
H0CKENBERRY 

P. C, 683*, 684* 

S. K., 683 
HOCKLEY 

Richard, 459 
H0CUNN 

James, 490 
HODGE 

John, 456 

T. G., 496 
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H0DGE continued 

Thomas G., 476 
HODGESON, HODGSON 

Christopher, 553 

George, 563 

Thomas, 486 

W. H., 563 

William, 553 
HOFF 

Michael, 484 
H0FFER 

Andrew, 489 

George, 393, 395, 
483 

Jacob, 383, 388, 583 

Jeremaih, 393, 483 

Jesse, 393, 483 

Samue., 393, 483 
HOFFMAN, See HUFFMAN 
HOFFNAGLE, HUFFNAGLE 

Catherine, 553 

Michael, 6, 51, 55, 56 
60, 88, 109, 139, 148 
181, 297, 298, 330, 421 
452*, 453*, 457*, 461* 
H0FFNER 

George, 455 
HOG AN 

John, 484 
HOGG 

Nancy (Scroggs). 574 

Sally A. (Craig), 344 
H0HENSHELL 

Levi, 476 

Jos i ah, 476 
HOHN 

Isaac, 493 
HOKE, 

J. E., 600 

L. A., 600* 
HOKENSHELL 

D., 488 

Samuel, 488 
H0LCRAFT 

John, 199*, 206 

Richard, 206 

Tom-the-Tinker, 199, 
205 
H0LKAR 

John, 93 
HOLLAND 

Henry, 454 
H0LLIDAY 

John, 455 

William, 455 
H0LLINGSW0RTH 

S. C, 473 
H0LLIS 

James, 471 

John, 455 
H0LMAN 

Peter, 493 
HOLMES 

A. H., 13, 655 

John, 69 

John L., 521, 522* 

Samuel, 469, 675 • 

W. C, 522 

William, 725 
HOLT 
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HOLT 

John, 563 

William, 454 
HOLTZ 

E. D. (Rev.), 381 
Earl D., 554 

HOLTZER 

W. F., 516, 517 
HOLYFIELD 

W. F., 545 
HOOD 

G. W., 475 

J. S., 488 

Joseph, 475, 483 

Joseph S.. 393 

R. H., 469 

Robert, 545 

Sarah J. (Weaver, 720 
HOOF, HOOFS 

Jacob, 456 
HOOK 

Marcus, 84*, 94, 455 
HOOKER 

Henry, 468 
HOON 

George, 467 
HOOPE, HOOPES 

Hiram, 474 

John H., 331, 373* 

M. G., 472 
HOOPER 

Jacob, 476 

William, 214, 461 
HOOPES, See, HOOPE 
HOOTER 

Michael, 41 
HOOVER, See HOVER 
HOPE 

Elizabeth Wilson, 555 

R. A.. 555, 724, 725 

Samuel, 468 
HOPKINS' 

John, 186, 536 

John H., -331. 521 

John Henry, 174* 

Joseph S.,535 

R. C, 482 

Richard, 484 
HOOPER 

Andrew G., 472 

Emily F. Foster, 327 

F. A., 327 
HORBACH See HARBAUGH 
HORN 

George, 482 
HORNECK 

Daniel, 456 
HORNER 

David, 474 
GERSHAN B.. 646 

J. H., 487 

Jacob, 479, 494* 

John, 494 

Meyers, 488 
HORNISH 

Elliott K. , 663 

George P., 663 

Job, 502 

John B., 663* 

Martha, 663 



HORNISH continued 

Martha Francis, 663 

Samuel, 663* 

Walter, A., 663 
HORRELL, HARRELL, 

A. J., 480 

Irwin, 487, 494 

J. G., or J. S., 492, 
496 

J. U., 600 

John, 421, 702 

N. J., 392, 466, 480 

Nannie E., 701 
HORSACK 

William, 477 
HORTON 

Jacob, 480 

S. f 472 

William, 545 
HOSACK, HOS SICKS 

H. M, 594 

John, 466. 594 

Joseph. 491 

R., 557 
HOSLER 

John, 541 
HOS SICKS, See HOSSACK 
HOSTETTER 

David, 413 
HOSTLER 

Gabriel, 467 
HOTEL, HOTELS 

Alwine, 500 

Delegation, 501 

Dublin, 499, 502, 506 

Exchange, 649 

Singer, 507 

Snyder, 625 

St., Charles, 632 

Twigger, 556 

Westmoreland, 501 
HOTHAM 

Thomas, 594 

W. H., 470 

William, 477 
HOTTEN 

John, 459 
HOUCK, HEUCK 

Conrad, 69 

George, 545 

J. S., 596 

John, 544 

John S., 601 
HOUDGSON 

William, 461 
HOUGH, HOUGHT 

A. A. (Rev.), 240 

E. C, 290, 652 

Elizabeth (Wakefield) 
257 

George, 417 

George W. , 496 

J. C, 486 

J. R., 485 

Joseph, 651* 

Joseph W. , 475 

Martha Cook, 615 

Miss Leighty, 651 

Paul, 546,651* 

Theodore, 478 
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HOUGH. HOUGHT continued 

William G. , 476 
HOUSE, HOUSES 

Bonded Warehouse, 565 

Boot Store, 556 

Carnahan's Block, 610 

Dixon, 364 

Dublin, 425 

Drum, 499*, 501 

Eicher, 502 

Friend's Meeting Hoise, 
709 

Guffey'e, 555 

Hickory Spring, 375 

Horbath, 501 

Jordan, 545 

Joseph, 488 

Josiah, 477 

Kittering, 423, 515 

Kingston, 302, 437 
639 

Kuhn's, 502 

Long, 515 

McQuaide, 309 

Market, 506 

Mansion, 649 

Michael, 454 

Molino Del Ray, 385 

Parker, 598 

Poor House, 428 

Richmond, 315, 500 

Rohrer, 309, 501 

Sheriff's House & Jail 
428 

Stewart, 555 

Sun, Moon & Seven Stars, 
501 

T., 615 

Walthour's Block, 610 

White, 397 

Yockey School House, 608 

Youghiogheny, 649 
HOUSEHOLDER 

0. W., 490 

George W., 493 

Thomas, 478 
H0USEHAN 

E. F., 423, 424*, 431, 
517* 

I., 484 

Isaiah, 484 

Margaret (Shepler), 566 

Mary (Shepler), 561 
H0USER, See HAUSER 
HOUSES, See HOUSE 
HOUSTON, See HUSTON 
HOUTS 

David, 490 
HOVER, HOOVER 

Andrew, 482 

D. (Rev.), 712 

G. W., 682 

Samuel, 479 
H0VEY 

Simon, 205 
HOW, HOWE 

A. P., 442 

Albert 482 

James , 54 

William, 325* 
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HOWARD 
A., 581 

A. L., 476 
Abraham, 494 
Benjamin, 649 
George, 455, 456 
J. A., 495 
James, 478 
J^in, 456 
Jonathan , 366 
Nicholas, 533 

S. K., 553 

Sarah (Bailey), 366 

Sarah Fields, 366 

Sophia (Gaffney), 
533 

William, 58 
HOWE, See HOW 
HOWELL 

Andrew, 562 

J. D., 474 

J. R., 554 

Luallin, 562 

Oliver Wycoff, 363 

Philip, 562 

William, 5: 
HOWL 

Albert, 475 

J, K., 475 

Jonathan, 475 
HOXAR 

H. V., 477 
HOYLBERTS 

G., 490 
HUBBS 

B. F., 683 
Charles E. , 476 

• H. C, 683, 684* 

Jams, 488 

U. B., 545 

Urbanus, 487 
HUBER 

Catherine, 533 

Charles, 469 

George, 452 

John, 478 

Joseph, 518 

Lewis, 474 

Magdalena, 517 

W. R., 469 
HUBERT 

Christopher, 477 
HUDSKIN 

Samuel, 489 
HUDSON 

George, 490 
HUDSPATH 

John, 486 
HUESTON, See HUSTON 
HUEY 

John, 204, 475, 
496 

Samuel, 480, 492 

W. J., 480 

Washington, 475 
HUFF 

Adam, 477 

Caroline, Boyer,525 

G. F., 515 

George F., 333, 432, 514* 



HUFF continued 

George F«. cont. , 
516*, 517*, 520, 
525* 

Henrietta Burrell, 525 

Hubley Burrell, 333 

Henry B. , 525 

I. V., 532 

Julian Burrell, 525 

Nancy, 532 

Rebecca, 512 

William A., 517, 525 

William H., 514 
HUFFER 

John, 485 
HUFFERBERT 

Peter, 489 
HUFFMAN, HOFFMAN 

Adam, 611 

Ada (Mrs,). 620 

C. A., 627 

D. E., 468 
F. S., 516 
J., 626* 

Jacob, 468, 626*, 639 

James, 6^6 

John, 489 

Lucas, 472 

Michael, 468, 489, 
612 

P. S., 516 

Philip, 468 

Samuel, 519 

T. S., 516 

Thomas J«, 479 

William, 472 
HUFFNAGLE, See HOFFNAGLE 
HUFFORD 

H., 581 
HUGART 

W. 0., 600 
HUGH AN 

S., 713 

Stephen, 713* 
HUGHES, HUGHS 

David B., 468 

Isaac, 4/5 

J. R., 521, 594, 595 

Jacob, 467 

Jacob G., 479 

James, 570, 718 

James R., 593 

Jennie (Brinker), 605 

John, 452, 453, 457 

Reuben, 468, 491 

Thomas, 206 

W., 594, 623 

W. T., 263*, 682 

Watson, 240, 594, 645 

William, 69, 476, 491 
544, 590 
HUGHY 

Thomas, 461 
HUGO 

Eve, 555 

John W. , 555 
HUGUS 

Ann C. McGinley, 628 

C. A. Ford, 628 

Catherine Rosier), 628 
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HUGUS continued 

Elizabeth, 624 

Elizabeth Swart z, 628* 

G. H., 382 

George H., 380, 601 

H. P., 493, 627 

Henry, 624*, 626*, 627* 
628* 

Isaac, 624, 628 

Jacob, 628 

John, 421, 432, 624, 626* 
627, 628* 687 . 

Lydia, 624 

Margaret (Lose), 628 

Sarah, 624 

Sarah (Keck), 628 

Simon, 624, 627, 628 

William, 421, 624, 627 
628 
HULL 

George M. , 474 

G re sham, 536 

John R., 467 

Samuel, 481 

Sarah Kilgore, 536 
HULTZ 

Nancy, 714 
HUMBAR 

Nicholas, 459 
HUMES 

Agnes (Clark), 628 

Ann (McCall), 612 

Axmalena (Chambers), 613 

Elizabeth park, 612* 

James, 612 

James G,, 612*, 617, 618 

Jane, 612 

Jeremiah, 612 

John, 612*, 613*, 617 

John F., 612, 630 

Margaret (Clark), 612 

Nancy (Clark), 612 

Rachel (Maggie Shields) 
630 

Sarah Watters,612 

T. M, 493 

Thomas, 612, 623 

Thomas McQuilkin, 612 

W. P., 627 

William P., 612* 
HUMMELL 

David, 321, 712 
HUMPHREYS. 

E. A., 683* 

G. L. (Dr.). 554* 

George Louis, 363 
HUNT 

Antonio, 469 

Thomas , 563 
HUNTER 

Alexander, 491, 536 

Charles, 667 

David, 539 

Eliza Stewart, 333 

Eliza Wirsing, 526 

Elizabeth Carothers, 667 

Elizabeth (Galloway), 549 

George, 496 

J. A., 515 

J. G., 482 
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HUNTER continued 
• James, 456, 511, 534, 
696* 
James A., 302, 311, 329 
331, 332, 344, 421, 
423, 516 
James Alexander, 333 
James K., 323, 514* 
John, 469, 482, 534 
Nicholas, 459 
R. V., 645 
Robert, 453, 459 
S • C • 490 
t Samuel, 125*, 465, 661 
1 Theodore, 496 
I V. R., 426, 583 
\ William, 214, 494, 539, 
I 549 

V/ William P. (or R?), 581* 
HUNTS 

Martin, 69 
HUNTSBURGER 

J., 493 
HURST 

A. H., 485 
Alexander. 486 
Alfred, 478 
B., 681 
Braden, 410*, 685 

C. H., 624 
Edward B., 487 
Henry, 535 

Hurst, Stoner & Co., 685 

J. B., 486, 538, 540 

J. J., 555, 556 

J. J, & Co., 685 

J. L., 487 

J. Brownson, 545 

James, 641 

John, 485, 493 

John J., 557* 

John V., 565 

Lydia (Irwin), 559 

"axy Cunningham, 565 

Nathaniel, 447, 534, 537 

543 
Polly, 543 

Priscilla (Miller), 641 
R. C, 485 
Robert, 486 
Thomas B., 476 
Rober, 486 
W. Y., 486 
William, 536 
HUSBAND 

D. P., 492 
Jesse, 707 
John, 687 
Margaret Tarr, 687 

HUSH 

L. B., 475 
HUSHBERGER 

E., 491 
HUSHER 

John A., 683 
HUSK 

Henry, 447 
HUSLAEY 

Lewis, 475 
HUSTED 



HUSTED 

J. M., 495 
HUSTON, HOUSTON, HUESTON 

Andrew R., 383, 387, 
388 

J. S. (Rev.), 265 

John, 472, 492, 496, 
603 

Joseph, 453, 461 

John M., 479, 512 

Robert, 496 

S. R., 492, 496 

William, 421 
HUTCHES0N. HUTCHISON 

Ann Milligan, 702 

D., 570 

Daniel, 471 

David, 575 

F. A. (Rev.), 521 

J. A., 474 

James, 468, 470, 487 

John, 205, 459, 474 
534 

Joseph, 451, 496 

Katie (Dillinger), 687 

Robert, 511 

W. S., 540, 544 

William, 707 
HUTTON 

Abraham, 490 

John, 461, 620, 626, 
630 

Margaret, 449 
HYATT 

P. F., 389 
HYNDMAN 

E. K.,549 

Isabella, 553 

John, 553 
HYS0NG 

Abram, 471 

Benjamin, 469, 491 

J. B.; 600 
HYTE 

H. E., 475 
IBEKEN- 

H. A. (Rev.), 242* 
IG0 

Daniel, 469, 491, 496 
ILMSEN 

A., 277 

P., 277 
INDIAN, INDIANS 

Bald Eagle, 122 

Catawbas, 29 

Cayugas, 17, 70, 93 

Cherokees, 29 

Chicksaw, 119 

Chief Jacobs, 436 

Chief Killbuck, 644, 662 

Cones toga, 46* 

Cornplanter, 122, 589 

Delawares, 17, 70 

Friendly, 70 

Half Indian^ 20 

Indian Fighter, 193 

Iroquois, 17 

Kyoshuta, 36 

Lenni Lenapes, 17 

Manschtaga or Manaughta 
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1ND1AN, INDIANS co^inued 

Manschtaga cont., 151 
152, 298 

Miami, 218 

Mingoes, 17, 20, 93 

Mishikinakwa, 219 

Mohawks, 17 

Moravian, 131, 150, 188 

Moravian Christian, 46 

Munceiis, 93, 674 

Nemacolin, 19, 177 

Northern, 95 

Oneidas, 17, 93 

Onondagas, 17, 93 

Ottawas, 22 

Pet, 119, 123, 124 

Pontiac, 33 

Powhatan, 156 

Queen Alliquippi, 17 

Senecas, 17*, 93, 674 

Shawnees, 17, 70 

Shingass, 17 

Thanyendanegla, 219 

Tuscaroras, 17 

Western, 86 

Wyandots, 17,25, 707 

Yankees, lb 
INFANTRY, 

Fifteenth U. S., 84 
INGLE 

John, 477 
INGL0ST 

John, 490 
INGRAHAM 

Harriet (Guffey), 707 

John, 649 
INGRAM 

John, 389, 711 
INMAN 

Henry, 536 

William, 534 
IRISH 

N. (Capt.), 455 
IRVTN, IRVINE 

Alexander, 482 

Henry, 482 

James, 148 

Jane Anderson, 365 

John, 475, 591 

Margaret (Fulton), 365 

Samuel, 461 

William, SI, 89, 130, 
136, 1-47, 149, 195, 
200, 20u, 437 
IRWIN, IRWIN E 

D. J., 71z 

Elias, 475 

Elizabeth, 554 

Elizabeth Dickey (Ewing) 
539 

Emma B. , 555 

George H., 555 

Hugh (Capt.), 618 

Isaac, 422, 564 

James, 206, 474, 489, 
496, 522, 554, 558, 
559, 618 

James K., 488 

Jane, 554 
uire Jane Fullerton, 559* 
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JOHNSON, JOHNSTON continued 
Alexander, cont., 589, 

636, 639 
Andrew, 440 
Anne (Lowry), 567 
Anthony, 470 
Benjamin, 467 
Caroline Matilda (Moore) 

569 
Charles, 452, 534, 583 
David, 238 
Dick, 385 
Edmund, 491 
Edward. 291, 438 
Eli, 393, 483 
Eliza Moore, 286 
Elizabeth (Freame) 

438, 439 
Eze, 41 

F. M., 495, 713 
Francis, 81, 453 
Freame, 511 
George, 486 
George K., ^67 
George H., 519, 554 
J., 41 

J. A., 494, 649 
J. D., 544 
J. J., 332, 517 
J. M, 492, 494, 713* 
J. R., 493 
J. S., 486 

J. W., 388, 489, 640 
Jacob, 393, 483 
James, 100, 285, 290 

347, 383, 387, 388 

454, 534, 711 
James A«, 468 
James R., 286 
Jane (Pollock), 701 
John, 65, 149, 393, 449 

479, 483, 484, 489, 

583* 
John B., 489 
John H., 467 
John W., 383, 385, 391 

438, 484, 524, 639 
John Williams, 639 
Jonathan, 449 
Joseph, 482, 489 
Joseph J., 332, 514* 
Levi, 568, 693 
Lewis A., 421, 476 
M., 168 

Mary Monteith. 440 
Nancy (Ludwic), 560 
0. F., 491 
Peter, 459 , 460 
R*H.L. , 3oo 
Randall, 569, 646 
Richard, 438 
Richard H. J., 387 
Richard, H. L., 383, 511 
Richard M, 285 
Robert, 197*, 204, 

237, 455, 456, 

487, 493, 511*, 571, 

592, 727 
Samuel, 482 
Sarah Rebecca Byerly, 640 



JOHNSON, JOHNSTON continued 

T. A., 482 

T. M., 493 

Thomas, 456, 479 

Uriah, 393, 483 

Uriah S., 476 

V., 625 

W. F., 310 

W. H., 289*.- 

William, 20, 65, 81. 167* 
169, 421, 484, 521 

William F., 438, 504 

William Freame, 439 

Urn. F., 331 
J0HNS0NBAUGH 

J. C, 479 
JOHNSTON, See Johnson 
JOHNSTONE 

George W., 468 

James, 495 

John N., 475 
JOLLY 

Luke, 461 
JONES 

A. W., 517* 

Benjamin, 459, 460, 461 

Captain, 103* 

Charles, 478 

D. R., 290 

D. W., 411 

Daniel, 557 

David, 683 

Edward, 563 

Ella Jane, 567 

Even, 490 

Forger (Rev.), 265 

Francis, 490 

George, 477 

H. L., 700, 701* 

H. M., 376*, 378, 382 
492, 609 

Henry M. , 378, 623 

Hugh, 454 

J., 264 

J. A., 496 

J. J\ 265 

J. M., 494, 676 

J. Milton, 622, 631 

James, 504*, 677, 681 

James W., 583 

John, 376, 378, 382, 492 
609 

Henry M., 378, 623 

Hugh, 454 

J., 264 

J. A., 496 

J. J., 265 

J. M.. 494, 676 

J. Milton, 622, 631. 

James, 504*, 677, 681 

James W., 583 

Jofln, 376, 378, 421 

John H., 482 

John M., 240, 378 

John Molton, 622, 631 

John Paul, 222 

John W., 563 

Jonathan, 544 

Jonathan H • , 484 

Joseph, 447, 490 
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J0NES continued 

Joseph Shepler, 567 

L. V., 463 

Lewis V., ,563 

Lyde, 683 

M., 683 

Oliver, 482 

Paul, 725 

R. L., 522 

Richard, 69 

S. P., 489 

Samuel, 583 

Samuel Jones, 567 

Sarah Maria Paul, 631 

Sarah Shepler. 567 

Theopolis, 478 

Thomas, 455, 489, 535 

W. D., 478 

W. H., 478 

W. J., 466 

Walter J., 473 

William, 474, 477, 567 
JORDAN, JORD0N 

C. C, 476 

Catherine Myers, 547 
David, 547* 
Ephralm, 502 
Franklin, 547 
Garret, 454 

Henry, 545* 

J. B., 541* 

Jacob, 484 

John, 459 

John Reamer, 547 

Johnston Barndollar, 547 

Martin. 484 

Mary, 547 

Samuel Washington, 547 

W. M., 541*, 545 

William Myers, 547 
JOW 

Robert W., 481 
JOYCE 

Thomas, 482 

William, 589 
JRETT, See JARRETT 
JUNG 

John, 267 
JUNKIN 

D. X., (Rev.), 667 
JUNNEL 

S. H., 490 
JUNT 

Nicholas, 69 
JUSTICE 

Jacob, 459 

John, 455, 456 

Peter, 461 
KAHOE 

James, 485, 682 

Thomas, 682 
KAIN, KAINE, See KANE 
KAIRNS, See KEARNS, also 

KERNS 
KAMERER, See KEMERER 
KANAGA 

S. S., 522 
KANE, KAIN, KAINE 

George, 535 

James, 131 
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IRWIN, IRWINE continued 
John, 41, 156, 190* 

421*, 449, 486, 494, 

552, 553, 554* 555* 

558, 559* 
John H., 553 
Joseph, 54 
Lawrence, 136 
Lo ranee, 69 
Lydia Hurst, 559 
Mary J. Dickey, 559 
Nancy Hurst (Stewart), 

559 
Samuel, 448 
Susan Murry, 618 
T. H., 517 
T. S. f 495 
Thomas, 545 
Thomas H., 555, 557 
Thomas Hurst, 559 
William, 449, 595 
William N., 330 
Wm., 484 
ISETT 

Frances, 512 
Henry, 512 
John, 500 
John H.,508 
ISHERW00D 

Herpalice Lowry, 569 
Hortensius, 569 
Thomas, 569 
ISLAND, ISLANDS 
Auxnoix, 83 
Harris, 714 
James, 396 
Killbuck's, 152 
LaMotte, 83 
Lochry's, 129 
Montour's, 203 
IVAN 

T. B., 683 
JACK 

A., 714 

Agnes (Paul), 631 

Captain, 20 

Emma (Smith), 522 

G. T., 714 

Harriett, 329, 512 

Harriett Eason, 512 

Harry, 510 

Henry, 512, 522* 

J., 512 

Joanna (Robertson), 691 

John, 452, 534, 651 

661 
Joseph, 397, 428, 432 
Libbie (Latta), 522 
Maggie (Katta), 522 

(Latta) 
Margaret, 510, 512, 522 
Matthew, 88, 89, 109, 138 

139, 147*, 207, 208*, 

415, 452*, 453*, 457* 

510, 512, 522* 620, 626 
Matthew (Mrs.), Ill 
Nancy Elizabeth Paul, 

631 
Nancy Porter, 631 
Nancy Wilson (Wentling), 



JACK 

Patrick, 206, 534 
S. S., 376*, 538 
Samuel, 492, 493, 495 

510, 512, 522, 537, 

623, 631 
Stephenson, 206 
Thomas , 69 
William, 69, 132, 136, 

195, 202, 205, 206* . 

296* 329, 498* 

499, 507* 508, 510* 

512* 514* 516, 521* 

522* 612, 631, 640* 
JACKAWAY 

Samuel, 474 
JACKSON 

Andrew, 157. 350, 664 

C. T., (Dr.), 358 

George R., 493 

J. Buff, 521 

Jane, 512 

John, 54, 466, 630 

Margaret A. (Zimmerman) 

630 
0. C, 484 
R.S.M., 389 
Richard, 512 
Robert, 55 
S., 474 
Sarah, 630 
W. A., 682 
William S., 432 
JACOBS 

Allen S. f 389 
Capt., 436 
H., 485 
Jacob, 473 
John, 456 
P. H. (Rev.), 520 
Wm., 484 
JACOBY 

Conrad, 482 
JAHNS 

Joseph, 434 
HAIL • 

Broke Open, 71* 
First, 57 
Hannastown, 66 
Staunton, 67 
JAMES 

John, 556 
Thomas W. , 484 
JAMESON, JAMISON 

B. K. Jamison & Co., 

556 
Benjamin, 464 
Francis, 512, 535 
H. M., 376, 521* 
Hugh, 495 
James, 470 
Jesse M., 594 
John, 229, 253, 254, 258 

452, 459, 464, 534 
Joseph, 376, 490 
Marmaduke, 535 
Matthew, 204,562* 
Robert, 452, 534, 562 
Samuel, 57, 454 
522 William, 417, 698 
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IAML60N, JAMISON continued 

William Armstrong, 363 
JAQUETTE 

Anthony, 545 
JARETT, JARRETT, J RETT 

Phaen (Capt.), 388 
JARVIS, JERVIS 

Joseph, 535 

Rich=rd, 69, 535* 
JEFFERSON 

President, 220 

Thomas, 513 
JEFFREYS 

H. (Rev.), 265 

Robert, 676 
JELLISON 

Frederick, 495 

Matthew, 477 

William, 490, 49. 
JELLEY, JELLY 

G. A., 491 

George W. , 475 

S. L., 494 
JENKINS 

A., 534 

David, 493 

J. W., 481 

John, 563 

Lemuel, 477 

William, 69 
JENNINGS 

Benjamin, 41, 459 

Charles, 470 

J. f 483 

J. B. (Rev.), 524 

John, 514 

Joseph Bernard, 521 

Obadiah, 331 

Tim. , 501 

William, 493, 495 
JERVIS, See JARVIS 
JESTER 

James, 484 
JEWART 

E. A., 470 
JEWETT 

Jarriet (Robertson), 
691 
JOB, J0BE, J0BES 

B. J., 421 

B. Alpheus, 476 

John, 490 

Robert, 419 
JOHN, JOHNS 

Emmet, 603 

G. W., 489 

Isaac, 482 

James, 305 

John, 59, 491 

Jonathan. 54 

S. V., 481 

Thomas, 557 
JOHNSON, JOHNSTON 

A., 515 

A. A., 491 

A. C, 596, 696, 701 

A. M., 490 

Alexander, 175, 204, 221, 
302, 306, 421, 437* 438 
439, 502, 515, 521, 524 
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KANE, KAIN, KAINE continued 

John, *59, 478 

John F., 633 

Katy Ann, 648 

William, 723 

William M., 726 
KASNER 

Peter, 69 
KATTA 

Maggie Jack, 522 

Walter, 522 
KATZ 

Oliver, 254 
KAUFFMAN 

David, 490 
KAUTZ 

A. R., 491 
KAY, KAYE 

S. P., 491 

Wm., 472 
KAYLOR 

Josiah, 493 
KAYNE 

J->hn 485 
KAZARIZE 

J., 388 

Jacob, 383 
KEAN 

George, 69 

John F., 6.23 

Thomas, 459 

W. F., 365, 623 

William F., 622 
KEARNEY 

J. (Rev.), 596* 

Stephen W. , 383, 643 

T. (Rev.), 595* 
KEARNS, KAIRNS (Also see 
KERNS) 

Diana (Mrs.), 264 

Godfrey, 459 

John , 264 

William, 229 
KEATON 

John, 456 
KEBLE 

Abraham, 414 
KEBORT, See KEEBERT 
KECK 

Francis, 486 

Frederick, 486 

George, 531, 624, 626 
628 

Isaac, 229, 464, 721 
Paul, 275 

S. P., 493, 627 

Sarah Hugus, 628 

Simon P., 625 

Simond, 627 
KEDDLE 

Morgan, 683* 
KEEBERT, KEBORT 

Daniel, 457 

Henry, 555 
KEECH 

Leo, 483 
KEEFE 

Daniel, 495 
KEEFERS 

I. M., 600* 



KEEL 

Jonas, 229 
KEELER 

Samuel, 475 
KEELY 

Henry, 422*, 678 
KEENAN, KENNAN 

E. J., 281*, 282*, 331 

423 424 

Edward j!, 282*, 287, 
421, 476, 514 

Elizabeth Barclay, 422 

Isabella A., 511 

James, 281*, 282, 387 
431, 441, 636 

James E., 522 

John, 479 

John B., 389, 390, 473 
600 

John Barclay, 517 

Roger, 456 

Thomas J. , 331 

W. W. 281 

William W., 281, 282*, 
576, 582 
KEENER 

F., 481 

G. A., 485 

H. F., 487, 494, 
596 

Henry F., 519 

M. G., 421 
KEEPERS, KEPPER 

A. C, 600 

I. M., 596* 

J. W., 699 
KEEREAMER 

Jonas , 464 
KEES 

Robert, 534 
KEESLEY 

W. A., 522 
KEETH 

Isaac, 69 
KEEVER 

Henry C, 623 
KEEFAUVER, KEFAUVER 

L. H. (Rev.), 518, 531 
538,554, 680* 
KEFFER 

J. C, 494 

Michael, 421, 699 
KEIBLER 

T. T., 485 
KEIFFER, See KIFER 
KEIGER 

Jacob, 712 
KEIGHLEY 

Benjamin, 466 
KEIGHLINE 

Christian, 563 
KEIHL, KIEHL 

Adam, 490 

Amos, 488 

Anna Maria, 518* 

Daniel, 518* 

Eli, 518 

J. R., 492 

Jacob, 518 

John, 518* 
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KEIHL, KIEHL continued 

Margaret, 518 

Maria, 518 

Sophia, 518 
KEISER, (Also see KISER) 

Jacob, 712 
KEISTER, KIESTER 

Albert, 682 

Conrad, 539, 544 

D. B., 544* 

D, W., 496 
Daniel, 617 
Daniel W., 476 
David, 262, 418, 541 

617 

E. V., 618 
George, 522 
J. D., 472 
J. L., 489 
Jack s on, 418 
John L., 472 
Sarah, 544 
Susanna, 544 

KEITHLER 

Catherine Berlin, 611 

Jonathan, 611 
KELL, KELLS 

Hugh, 521 

John, 681 

William, 475 
KELLER 

J. M., 471 

Samuel, 485 
KELLERING 

Daniel, 466 
KELLEY, KELLY 

B. S., 600 

C. C, 488 
Charles, 644 

D. M*, 481 
Daniel M., 725 
Dorcas, 544 
Edward, 459, 474 
Eli, 485, 650 
Francis, 486 

G. W. , 467 

George W. , 254 

Henry, 473* 

Henry H., 490 

Hugh, 481 

Humes, 626 

I. M., 684 

J. M, 683 

J. W., 479, 489 

Jacob, 472 

James, 164, 454, 588 

James H., 363 

James M. 330 

Joseph, 475 

Judge, 331 

Lizzie (Miss), 601 

M. A., 475 

M. E., 494 

Matthew, 456 

Michael, 486, 490, 491 

N., 626 

Nathaniel, 626* 

Philip, 455 

Porter, 470, 487 

Reynolds L. , 488 
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KELLEY, KELLY continued 

Robert, 459 

Samuel, 376, 518 

Thomas, 89, 486 

W. C, 490 

W. M., 486 

William, 383, 388, 477 
683 
KELLS, See KELL 
KELLY, See KELLEY 
KELSO 

George, 698 

John, 227 

Rev., 521 
KELTY 

George, 54 
KELTZ 

Alexander, 467, 475 

Anthony, 467, 475 
KEMBLE 

George S., 361*, 577*, 
700 

Henry E., 484 

Jacob, 459 
KEMERER, KAMERER 

A, L., 725* 

Adam, 721, 723 

Catharine Kline, 368 

^Daniel, 368 

Elizabeth V., 725 

J. W., 516 

J.W. B., 724 

JTin, 615* 

Joseph William B., 363 

Peter, 368 

Polly Kline, 368 
KEMP, KEMPF 

Benjamin, 541 

G., 541 

G. R., 561 

Levi, 421 

Reuben, 449 
KENDIG, (Also see K1NGDIG 
AND KINTIG) 

Eli V., 493 
KEN EAR 

William, 404 
KENLEY, KINLEY 

C. J., 260 

Charles F., 260 

Charles J., 618 

Lucinda Turney, 343 

Richard B.,343 

T. A., 486 

William E., 205 
KENNEDY, KENADY 

Albert, 472, 513 

C. H., 471 

David, 520* 

E. G. 495 

G. A., 4«1 

George, 553 

H. B., 494 

Harvey, 471 

Henry, 474, 475 

Hezekiah B., 474 

J. P., 712 

James, 454, 490 

Jeremiah, 475 

John, 330, 470 



KENNEDY, KENADY continued 

John P., 572 

Joseph, 572 

Michael, 472 

Newton, 475 

S., 570 

S. B., 474 

S. M., 487, 492 

Thomas, 456 

W. M., 492 
KENNEY, KINNEY 

Peter, 460 

T. C, 410, 683* 

Terrence, 483 

Thomas, 456, 627* 

Wesley, 259 

Wtau, 484 
KENRICK 

Bishop, 270, 271 
KENTON 

Simon, 154 
KEOUGH, See KOUGH 
KEPHART 

D. A., 483 

E. B., 522 
KEPLER, KEPPLER 

Aaron, 472 

Michael, 390 
KEPPER, See KEEPER 
KEPPLE 

C. J., 493 

Cyrus J., 627* 

George, 477, 490 

Israel, 493 

Jacob, 559 

John, 149 

M. G., 488 

S S. 472 

Sophia (McCormick), 559 
KERN, KERNS 

Daniel, 393 

G. W., 479 

George Washington, 362 

Godfrey, 460 

U. J., 479 

H. R,, 646 

Henry, 695 

Jacob, 259*, 541* 

John, 259, 468 

Joseph, 259* 

P., 563 

Robert, 459 

Susanna, 259 

Will fan, 464 
KERR 

Daniel, 459, 460 

David, 493 

George, 484 

J. H., 556 

J. J., 521 

J. W., 278 

James, 387 

John, 240, 331, 383 
388 

John A., 467, 479 

Jonathan, 595 

Joseph, 457. 461, 711 

Mary (Moore), 667 

William, 459 
KERRIGAN 
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KERRIGAN 

John, 456 

William, 489 
KESLAR, KESSLAR 

A. J., 476 

Andrew, 581* 

Eleanor, 264 

George, 581 

Henry, 383, 388 

James, 393, 483 

John, 473 

Peter, 563 

Peter J., 483 

Peter K., 393 

W. H., 474 

William, 431 
KETHERING 

Henry, 421 
KETTERING, KITTERING, 
(Also -- KITRING) 

Adam, 229 

Daniel, 486 

Henry, 514*, 516, 522* 

J. V., 485 

Jacob, 476 

M. B., 485 

M. J., 36$, -+70 

Michael J. f 383 
KEYES, KEYS 

E. A., 649 

Howard, 600 

S. P., 494, 598, 600* 
KEYSER 

Alexander, 491 

Henry, 583 

William, 494 
KIBBLE 

John, 494 
KIBLER 

J. C, 627 
KIDD 

John, 449 

Peter, 416 

R., 377 
KIDDER 

Benjamin, 459, 460 
KIEHL, See, KEIHL 
KIER 

David, 47 S 
KIERMAN 

Francis, 411 
KIESTER, See KEISTER 
KIFER, KEIFFER 

George T. , 554 

Henry, 724 

Henry P., 653 

Jacob, 671 

John, 475 

Joseph, -*^4 

Logan M. , 362 

Mary Bossart, 671 

Philip, 725* 

Sarah, 681 

W. A., 682 

William A., 681* 
KILDEA 

Michael, 459 
KILE 

John, 78 
KILG0RE, KILG0UR 
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KILGORE, KILGOUR 

Alexander, 421, 423, 
432 

Alexander W. , 514 

D. F., 517 

Daniel, 536 

Daniel R., 512 

David, 69, 88, 149 
456, 535*. 536* 

Elizabeth (Gaff), 536 

Ezekiel, 536 

Jane, 481, 536 

Jane (Ed ear), 536 

Jesse, 536 

John, 451, 536 

John A. T., 331 

John P., 432 

Joseph, 598 

Sarah A. Watt, 512 

Sarah (Hull), 536 

Sarah Mickey, 536 

William, 536 
KILLIP 

James, ^26 
KILPATRICK, (Also see 
KIRKPATRICK) 

James, 190* 

John, 675 

Mrs., 676 

William, 534 
KIMMEL 

Alexander, 482*, 485 

D. M., 485 

Mary Lobinger, 546 

Susanna Lobinger, 546 
KINCADE, See KINKAID 
KING 

A. T., 354, 360, 361* 
Alfred T., 244, 351, 353 
' 511 

Alfred Thomas, 353 
Araos, 489 

B. F., 713, 714 
Byron W., 544 
Conrad* 490 

D. M., 476 

Eliza Kuh, 329 

Enos, 256, 717 

F. t., 545 

Irwin, 492 

J. E., 361 

J, G., 492 

J. S., 369 

J. T., 650 

J. Trainer, 331 

Jacob, 489, 493 

James, 69, 470 

John H., 532 

M. P., 475 

Mahala Berlin, 611 

Mary Towns end, 677 

Michael, 468 

Michael A., 474 

Nathaniel, 682 

Nicholas, 611 

Samuel, 579 

Sydney Postlethwaite, 351 

354 
Thomas C, 725 
William H., 329, 354 



KINDIG 

(Also see KENDIG and 
KINTIG) 

John R., 531 
KINGSLEY 

George, 376 
KINGSTON 

Charles H., 514 

Samuel, 330 
KINKAID, KINCADE 

A. L., 343 

Andrew, 535, 593 

Catharine M. Turney, 343 

J. M., 486 

James, 53, 56, 57, 58 
132, 452 

Joseph, 448 

Samuel, 448 
KINLEY, See, Kenley 
KINNER 

George S., 603 

Peter, 675 
KINNEY, See KENNEY 
KINSEY 

James , 454 
KINTER 

A., 482* 

George T., 479 

H. L., 482 

John, 482 

W. H., 482 

William, P., 479 
KINTIG, (Also see KENDIG, 
AND KINDIG 

Daniel, 538* 
KIRCHOFF 

Gustav Robert, 359 
KIRK 

James, 240, 553 
KIRKER 

George, 617, 623 

J. G., 627* 

James, 648, 667 

John G., 623, 627* 

John W., 623 

Martha Carolters, 667 

William, 553, 617, 667 
KIRKINDALL 

Benjamin, 447 9 461 
KIRLAND 

Hugh, 617 

J. T., 484 

Joseph, 477 

William, 477 
KIRKNER 

C. C, 480 

William, 477 
KIRKPATRICK, (Also see 
KILPATRICIC) 

D., 623 

David, 329, 342, 594* 
"595, 607*, 628, 676, 
712, 725 

J. C, 482 

Jackson, 476 

John, 173, 201, 205* 
206, 227, 297, 421* 
466, 645 

John H., 240 

John M. , 607 
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KIRKPATRICK continued 

William, 454 

William H. , 607 
KIRKW00D 

John, 714 

Milton, 495 

W. M., 479 
RISER, (Also see KEISER) 

Henry, 490 

John, 681 
KISSELL 

D., 556 

Frederick, 494 

G. G., 600 

George , 393, 483 
KISSINGER 

H. A., 486 
KIST 

Daniel, 603 
KISTLER 

Anna (Brinker), 726 

Daniel, 476, 508, 511* 
514, 519* 
. David, 421 
KITNER 

WiUiam, 472 
KITRING, (Also see KETTERING) 

Adam, 464 
KLINE, KLEYN 

A. B., 283, 627 

Alpheus, 369 

Amos, 369, 493 

Catherine (Kemerer), 
368 

D. J., 516 

Daniel, 683 

Eliza, 681 

Elizabeth Boue, 692 

Elizabeth Knappenberger, 
368 

Emma Tinstman, 369, 548 
685 

George, 368, 624* 

Hannah, 368, 624 

Heinrick, 69 

Henry, 368, 490, 493 

Hezekiah Joseph, 368 

I. Putnam, 362 

Jacob, 369 

James, 683 

John, 367*, 368*, 619 
620, 628*, 692 

Joseph, 627*, 628 

Kline & Bros.. 283 

Lydia (Snyder), 369 

Mary Ann (Snyder), 368 

Miss Mace, 368 

N. K. L., 682, 683* 

N. L., 681* 

Nicholas, 368 

Nicholas, 368 

Nicholas L. K. , 692 

P., 614 

Peter, 367 

Polly (Kemerer), 368 

Reuben, 477 

Robert, 493 

Robert L., 683 

S. A., 283*, 423, 516* 

Samuel, 368* 
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KLINE, KLEYN continued 

Silas A., 331, 332 

Susanna Hill, 619 

W.J.K., 283, 548, 692 

William, 368* 

William J.K., 368, 369* 

William Junk K., 362, 
367 
KLINESNIT 

George, 478 
KLINGENSMITH, KLINGELSCHMIDT 

A. J., 493, 627 

Abraham, 514 

C, 472, 477 

Cas., 489 

Ct., 473 

Gasper, 493, 627 

George, 627* 

H. K., 5S7 

H. R., 725 

J. B., 683 

J. P., 600, 725 

J. S., 683*, 684 

Jacob, 535* 

James L. , 683 

John. 281*, 320*, 421* 
627, 649, 662, 683, 
684* 

John P. , 654 

Joseph, 626, 668 

Levi, 472 

Peter, 69, 627* 

Philip, 69 

Polly Bau&hman,668 

Rebecca, 624 

Reuben, 493 

W. H., 332, 334, 516 

W. K., 423 

William H., 514* 

Z. H., 490 
KLITES 

J. T., 492 
KLUCK 

Seater, 479 
KNAPP 

J. M.,684 

M. P., 487 
KNKPPENBERGER 

Anna, 608 

Conrad, 723 

Daniel, 611 

Elizabeth (Kline), 368 

J. A., 623, 624 

John, 363 

Joseph, 608* 

Lydia Berlin, 611 
KNAPPER, See KNEPPER 
KNAUGHMAN 

John, 531 
KNEEMIER 

Jonas, 229 
KNEPPER, KNAPPER 

H., 242 

Henry, 715 

Oliver, 491 
KNIGHT 

John, 450, 638 

Peter, 589 

Knights of Honor 

Energetic Lodge, 516 



KNIGH1 continued 

Nobility Lodge, 517 
KNOPSNYDER 

George, 491 
KNOTT 

James W. , 593 
KNOX 

G. D. (Rev.). 264, 265 

Henry, 200, 393, 463 
717 

J. C, 308 

J. D., 646* 

J. M., 483 

Jacob M., 393 

James, 482, 695 

Jeremiah, 260 

John, 266 

John C., 202, 307, 
308, 310, 421 

Lieut., 91 

R. F., 467 

Robert, 115, 461, 475 

Robert H., 390 

Samuel, 470, 698 

William, 696 

William C., 700 
KOCH 

H. (Rev.), 242 
K0HR 

T. H., 522 
KONEL 

Michael, 69 
K0NKLE, (Also see KUNKEL) 

Samuel, 485 
K00DMAN 

Samuel, 485 
K00NTZ, See KUHN 
K00SER, K00ZER, K0ZER 

Catherine Wirsing, 526 

John, 250, 526 
K0UGH, KEOUGH 

A. M., 476 

David; 496 

J. M., 487 

W. E., 493 
K0WEN • 

Samuel, 488 
K0ZER, See K00SER 
KRANSHER 

John, 69 
KREBBS, KREBS, (Also see 
KREPPS, CRIBBS) 

Chris, 516* 

Walter E., 554 
KREEGHER 

G. J., 468 
KREGLE 

H., 474 
KREIDER 

E.W.H., 475 
KREPPS, KREPS, KRIPPS, 

(Also see KREBBS, CRIBBS 
CRIPPS) 

Adam T. , 66 

Albertus, 665* 

Allen Lewis, 370 

Anna Louise, 319 

Augustus, 665 

Catherine Hetterick, 66 5 

Catherine Robinson, 367, 
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KRtFPa continued 

.atherine Robinson, cont., 
648, 666 

Catherine (Schnee), 664 

Charlotte, 665 

Christian, 486 

D. D., 496 

David Dempsey, 66 6 

Eliza, 1*7 

Eliza. Jan Ct 369 

Eliza Turr. v, 665 

F. A. M., -6b 

Frank A.M., 463, 666 

George Rippey. 666 

Hannah (Drivo), 666 

Hannah EP. - beth, 3b9 

J. P., 56 i 

Jacob, bt>-+, 665* 

Jacob F., ?f7 

j£-cob Foraney, 664*, 666 

Jacob Willicim, 369 

J^uT.es Taylur, 363, 369, 
370 

John, 665 

Joi n M. , oc5 

John W., **'3, 483, 666* 

Joseph, 369, 484 

Laura J. Nicolls, 369 

Laura Mav, 370 

Lewis, 569* 

Lewis Wilson, 369 

M. P., 496 

Mary Allene, 369 

Michael, 664*, 556 

Polly, 664 

Sarah Ann Lewis, 369 

Sarah Elma, 370 

William, >+S6, 664, 665* 

William Augustus, 666 
KRIGGER 

C. A., 492, 496 
KR0FF 

Nicholas, 4S6 
KR0K 

Catherine Baughman, 668 

George, 668 
KR0TSER 

David A., 479 
KUEBLER 

D., 491 

John, 491 
KUEMEL 

Jacob, 69 
KUHN, KUGHN, K00NTZ, 
KUNTZ 

A. B., 516 

Abraham, .'-5 

Archie A. , +86 

Bernard, 329 

Betsy (Snyatr), 612 

Daniel, 329*, 393, 483 
489 

Daniel S., 383, 388, 523 

David, 32^ 

Eliza (King), 329 

Eliza (Marchand), 329 

Elizabeth, 638 

Emanuel, -+S5 

George, 598*, 600 

George H. , 557 
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KUHN, continued 

H., 268 

H. B., 332 

H. Byers, 308*, 329, 

381, 383, 388, 466, 474 

Harriet Jack, 329, 522 

Henry, 267, 277 

Isaac S., 491 

J. W., 489 

Jacob, 329, 383, 523 

James, 477, 598* 

John, 329*, 421, 428 
502, 508, 512, 513 

John C, 471 

John L., 477 

John V., 390, 468 

Johnn W. , 615 

Joseph, 315 

Jos. H., 303 

Joseph H., 282, 326, 328 
329, 331, 500, 508, 518 
521, 522, 523, 524, 632 

Joseph Henry, 329* 

L. M., -16 

Lewis, 329 

P. S., 522 

Peter, 496 

Philip, 392*, 385, 388 

Rebecca (Barclay), 524 

Reuben, 329, 468, 489 

Samuel, 329 

Susan Townsend, 677 

Susanna, 512 

W. D., 479, 489 

William, 677 

William A., 473 

William H., 467, 479 
KULP 

Jeremiah, 470 
KUMLER 

Henry, 261 
KUNKLE, KUNKEL 

Cyrus, 609 

Elias, 486 

Franklin, 608 

Israel, 493 

J. R., 552 

John, 490 

Joseph, 512 

Leah, 608* 

Leonard, 518 

Libby, 608 

M., 485 

Michael, 702 

Samuel, 393 

Simon, 608*, 609* 

W. L., 627 

William, 554, 556, 627 
KUNTZ, See KUHN 
KUNTZMAN 

J. C. (Rev.), 248, 
249 
KURTZ, KUTZ 

H. W., 475 

Jacob, 491 

John, 391 

Joseph, 69 
KYLE 

J. L., 473* 

James, 650 



KYLE continued 

John, 478 

John L., 472 

William, 454 

William C, 477 
LACOCK, See LEACOCK 
LACKEY, See LECKEY 
LACOUNT 

Samuel, 459 
LACRON 

John, 459 
LACY 

Lawrence, 459 

W. H., 486 
LADD 

Alfred, 479 

J. J., 380, 381* 

John J., 380 
LADY 

D. B., 532, 538, 542 
680 

David B. (Rev.), 242 
LAFFERTY 

James Henderson, 362 

John, 69 

Patrick, 454 

S., 479 
LAGURE 

James, 491 

Samuel, 491 
LAHEY 

Thomas, 483 
LAIN, See LANE 
LAING, See LANG 
LAIRD 

Eliza Moore (Johnson), 
286 

Ellen M. (Hanney), 286 

F. H. P., 424 

F. V. B., 432, 424 

Francis, 240*, 286*, 297 
341, 607, 616, 617* 
619 

Francis VanBuren, 286 

H. P., 308, 310, 331, 
332, 341 

Harrison P., 386*, 342 

Harrison Perry, 286*, 
341 

J. M., 494, 522* 

James Moore, 286 

Jane McCune, 341 

Jane (Stewart,) 286, 619 

John, 341* 

John M., 279, 286*, 297 
233, 421, 512 

John Moore, 286* 

Mary Marton, 286 

Mary Moore (Leason), 286 

Rebecca, 512 

Rebecca Moore, 286 

Robert, 286 

Samuel, 520* 
LAKE 

Jerome, 725 
LAM 

John, 69 
LAMBERTSON 

R. A., 515 

Robert A., 515 
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LAMBING 

A. (Rev.), 267* 
M. A. (Rev.), 681 

LAMBORN 

Lydia (Baker), 604 
LAMSTON 

Joseph, 696 
LANAWALT 

J., 544 
LANCASTER 

Caleb, 470 
LAND 

S. B., 491 
LANDER, LANDERS 

Charles, 467 

David, 469. 460 

Joseph, 479 
LANDIS 

Anna Stoner, 686 

Caleb, 490 

Daid, 686 

George, 467 

J. F., 724*, 725 

John F., 724, 725* 

Tobias, 686 

Tobias F. f 431 
LANDNER 

Lynford, 421 
LANDON 

Edmund B., 388 
LANDS BERGER 

C, 471 
LANE, LAIN 

David, 489 

H. N. f 491 

Henry, 485 

J. E., 713, 714 

Jared, 477 

John, 719 

M. 0., 379 

Martin 0., 682 

Richard W. , 330 

Wm. C„ 361* 
LANG, LAING 

James, 205 

Robert (Rev.), 573 
LANGSDORF 

Anton, 484 
LANHAN 

Gabriel, 264 
LANIGAN 

F. (Rev.), 268 
LAPE 

Michael, 484 
LAPSLEY 

Thomas, 206 
LARDNER 

Lynford, 52 
LARGE 

William G., 474 
LARIMER 

Andrew, 638* 

B. R. f 493 
Christiana, 553 
Cyrus P. Markle, 657 
David, 638 

H., 554 
Hugh, 583 
Isaac, 470 
J. K. 493 
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LARIMER continued 

John, *21, 475, 553 
623, 725 

John M. f 657 

Martha, 553 

Mary E. (McFarlane) 
560 

Mary Emily Markle, 
657 

R. W., 491 

T. J., 694 

Thomas McMasters 
Markle, 657 

William, 553, 560, 583 
638 
LARRIMORE 

David, 69 
LASH 

' Paul, 448 
LATEMORE, LATINER, 

George, 452 

J. G., 493 

James, 495 

William, 535 
LATHROP 

Ager, 504 
LATINER, See LATEMORE 
LATROBE 

Benjamin F., 597 

Incorporation, 597 
LATTA 

James M. , 522 

John, 329, 331, 332 
501, 514*, 535,648 

Libbie Jack, 522 

Moses, 451, 534 
LAUCK, LAUK, (Also see 
LOUCKS) 

John, 554 

W. F., 491 
LAUF 

Julius, 486 
LAUFFENBERGER 

F., 475 
LAUFFER, LOFFER 

B. F., 485 

Barton, 421 

D. M., 471 

Daniel, 609 

Esther Berlin, 611 

Isaac, 620 

Israel, 482 

J. B., 475, 724 

J. D, 609* 

Jacob, 723 

John, 471, 615 

Joseph, 611* 

Josiah B., 473, 490 

Mary, 608 

S. D., 554, 557 

Simon D., 556 
LAUGHERTY 

J. L., 489 
LAUGHERY, See LOUGHERY 
LAUGHLIN 

Hugh, 449 

J. W., 494 

James, 449 

John, 449, 489 

Joseph, 495 



Index oi Names continued 

LAUGHLIN continued 

Peter, 449 

Randall, 588* 

Robert, 416 
LAUK, See LAUCKK and LOLCKS 
LAUNDERS 

H., 474 
LAUX 

J. B., 287 

James B., 287 
LAVER 

Bartholomew, 534 

Christian, 534 v 
LAWLESS 

James, 459 
LAWRENCE 

J., 552 

Joseph, 335 

Mary (Townley', 324 

William, 324 
LAWSON 

D. A., 496 

Ella, 649 

George 487 

J. G., 494 

James, 421*, 535, 69S 
699 

Peter, 490 

Samuel B., 252, 646 

W. H., 486, 495 
LAYCOCK, See LEACOCK 
LAYTON 

Ann (Toner), 446 

J. D., 495 

Job., 486 

John C, 477 
LAYTON 

Thomas S., 477 

Timothy C, 477 
LEA, LEAS 

Edward, 454 

Isaac, 356 
LEACH, See LEECH 
LEACHLEY 

C. F ., 600 
LEACOCK, LAC0CK, LAYCOCK 

Abner, 401 

J. F., 491 

John, 474 
LEADER 

Michael, 651 

Salome (Leighty), 651 
LEAHER 

J. C, 488 
LEAN 

John, 456 
LEAP 

Michael, 475 
LEAR 

David, 492 
LEARN 

Andrew, 493, 556 

G T., 545 

Urias, 493 
LEAS, See LEA 
LEAS0N, LEASS0N 

Mary Moore Laird, 286 

T. S. (Rev.), 676* 

Thomas S., 2S6 
LEASURE, LEISURE, LESUEUR 
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LEASURE, LEISURE, LeSUEUR 

Abraham, 53, 452, 534, 
600* 

Anna Tinstman, 5^3 

Barbara Lobinger, 546 

Daniel, 3^6, 535, 605 ' 

Elizabeth. 605 

Elizabetl i Chambers), 605 

George, c*. 605 

J. H., <**0 

Jesse, 60 » 

John, 485, ^S9, 494, 535 
681* 

L. B. f 522, 531, 532, 548 
681* 

Loren, 68 3 

M. G., 47- 

Mary, 603 

Mary Ryan, 605 
LEATHERMAN 

Abram, ?b** 
LEAION 

Bernard Cole, 362 
LECHNER 

Peter (Rev.), 273* 
LECKEY, LACKEY 

David A., 396, 484 
* Patrick, 455 
LEE 

Arthur, 50 

Fitchugh, 578 

George L. , 713 

Henry, 200 

R., 696 

Richard, 145 

Robert, 592 

Robert E., 394 

Thomas, 16 

William, 459, 460, 695 

Wilson, 255 
LEECH, LEETCH, LEACH 

Archibald, 69, 455, 
456 

H. D., 683* 

James, 69, 455, 456 

Samuel, 69 

William, 455 
LEEPER 

William, 694* 
LEET 

Isaac, 4b 1* 
LEETCH, see LEECH 
LEFTWITCH 

Gen., 231* 
LEHMAN 

J. C, 5an 

J. D., 5^ 

J. J., 390 
LEHMAR 

George, 636 
LEHNA 

Wilhelm, 649 
LEIGH 

Will, 557 
LEIGHNER 

G. W., 493, 627 

J. S., 627 

John, 490 

W. J., e:" 

William G., 627 
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LEIGHTBURN 

J. J. (Rev.), 263, 264 
LEIGHTEBERGER 

Elizabeth, 544 

George, 544 
LEIGHTTY, LEIGHTY 

Adeline, 651 

E. C„ 646, 649 

Eli C, 646*, 649*, 650 
651 

Emma L. (Douglass), 651 

Hannah E. Markle, 651 

J. R., 681 

Jacob, 651*, 679, 680 
681 

John, 651 

John M. , 651 

M. J., 681 

M. M., 681* 

Mark, 679, 687 

Mary (Shook), 651 

Miss Walker, 651 

Normand M. , 651 

Salonc Lea«-_r, 651 

Sarah (Armbust), 651 
LEISURE, See LEASURE 
LEMCKE, LEMCE 

H. (Rev.), 273 

H. J., 646 

Henry, (Rev.), 273* 
LEMON, LEMION 

A. F., 490, 496 

George, 684 

Isaac, 454 

James, 537* 

John, 461, 537 

Miss Michy, 537 

T. F., 476 

Thomas H,, 475 

William, 573 
LENHART 

Daniel, 554, 556 

E. W., 470, 496 
Elizabeth, 555 
Elizabeth (Baughman), 

668 
John, 624 
Joseph, 555, 556, 557 

668 
Peter, 699 
LENOUR 

F. L., 240 
LENT 

John, 69 
LENTMAN 

Josiah, 479 
LENTZ 

H., 683 

Henry, 545 
LEONARD 

A. B. (Rev.), 696 

A. P. (Rev.), 681* 

Alexander, 489 

Bernard, 473 

E. H., 545 

James, 455, 476 

John, 540 

Patrick, 401 
LEOPOLD 

A., 466 



LESLIE 

George, 712 

John, 69, 672 

Malach5, 492 

William, 46? 
LESSER 

E. F., 471 
LESSIG 

George, 490. 627 

Simon P., 627* 
LESTER 

H. W., 482 

0. E., 482 
LeSUEUR, See LEASURE 
LETEM0RE 

William, 535 
LEVAN, LEVANS 

F. K. (Rev.), 538, 680* 
John, 468 

LEVER 

John, 483 
LEVINGSTONE, LIVINGSTONE 

Anna Linda (Robertson), 691 

David, 5->5 

John, 53 
LEVY 

Henry, 725 
LEWELL 

Isaac, 492 
LEWEY 

Julius, 544 
LEWIS, LUIS 

Abe, 489 

Anslem, 489 

Bazil, 485 

Daniel S., 479 

Dave, 176, 706 

David, 456, 571, 713 

Henry, 706 

James, 496 

Jane, 706 

Jeff, 475 

John, 484, 493, 495 

R., 718 

Reuben , 593 

Robert H., 477 

Samuel, 59, 452, 459, 
534, 535 

W. H., 489 

William, 459, 473 

Wilson, 495 
LEWISCH 

Samuel, 69 
LEYDA 

Isaac Newkirk, 363 
LIBALT 

Fred, 484 
LICHENFELT 

Philip, 481 
LITCHBERGER 

C.J., 544 
LITCHTENTHALER 

Matthias, 594 
LIDACK, (Also see LYDICK) 

Jacob, 535 

John, 535* 
LIDY 

G., 242 
LIEBIG 

Adolf, 544 
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LI ESTER 

J. S., 469 
LIGG0T 

Robert, 587 
LIGHT 

C. A., 287* 
LIGHTCAP 

J. K., 482 

Samuel P., 389* 
LIGHTER 

Jacob, 535 
LIGONIER 

John, 698* 
LILLEY, LILLY 

Cyrus, 470 

Josiah, 487, 492 
LINCH, See LYNCH 
LINCOLN 

Abraham, 307, 635 

Mary Given, 628 

President, 338, 388 

William S., 628 
LINDEBLAD 

M. E., 556 

Magnis E., 557 
LINDffil 

Hannah, 568 
LINDLEY 

Demas, 237 

H. S., 491 
LINDSAY, LINDSEY 

Charles, 41 

D. G., 557* 
Edward, 60 
Hugh, 511 
Jane, 511 
John, 449, 454 
Joseph, 461 

William, 455, 696, 713* 
LINGER 

Samuel, 464 
LINGO 

Henry, 459, 460 
LINKARD 

W., 484 
LINN, LYNN 

Andrew, 41, 448, 453 

Harrison, 473 

James, 41, 264 

Matthew, 264 

Thomas S., 478 

William, 41, 57, 647, 
650, 669 
LINNINGER 

S., 485 
LINSEBIGLER 

Daniel, 477 

Israel, 466 

Jacob, 383, 388 
LINSELINGER 

Israel, 725 
LINSENBIGLER 

S. A., 627* 
LINT 

S. J., 683 
LINTNER 

David, 594 

William, 594 
LINTON 

Otho, 489, 490 
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LIPPINCuiT 

Abigail, 550 

Annie M., 550 

Eliza Atrickler, 550 

Harriett E., 550 

Harriett (Hemingray), 550 

Henry, 543, 550 

J. H., 476, 544 

James, 539, 550*, 657 

Jane, 550 

Jesse, 541*, 551 

Jesse H., 550 

John, 550 

Joseph, 550* 

Katherine (Ulam), 550 

Margaret, 543, 544, 657 

Mary, 550 

Mary (Clark), 550 

Nancy (McCracken), 550 

Philip, 550 

Rachel (Toliver), 550 

Richard, 550 

Samuel, 543, 500* 

Sarah A. (Vance,) 550 

Sarah Ann (Markle), 549 
550 

William, 550* 
LISBON 

John, 476 
LISLE 

Peter, 204* 
LISSINGER 

William, 468 
LITTLE 

Hugh, 431 

James, 480 

James D., 575 

Samuel, 293 

William, 576 

Wm., 491 
LITTLEFIELD 

William, 475 
LIVINGOOD 

L. C, 475 

Livingood & Miller, 
682 
LIVINGSTONE, See LEVINGST0NE 
LLEWELLYN 

L., 683 
LLOYD 

David, 626 

Elizabeth (Markle), 
655 

Elizabeth Shields, 630 

George, 630 

John, 541 

Joseph, 655 

Llewellyn, 292 

Lloyd-Huff & Co., 556, 
598* 

M. (Mrs.), 544 
LOAR, See LOHR 
L0BAUGH 

Arnold, 472, 514 
LOBINGER, L0VINGER 

A., Stewart, 547 

Ada B. Stewart, 547 

Ada Bonnette, 547 

Annie E. Wells, 547 

Annie H, Sinclair, 547 



LOBINGER, LOVINCiR 

continued 
Barbara (Leasure, 546, 

652 
Catherine (Darsie). 547 
Catherine (Painter), 5*6 
Christian (Christopher 

537 
Christopher, 7S, 79, 534, 

546* 547, 652* 
Christopher C. f 547 
Elizabeth, 546, 652 
Elizabeth (Connell), 547 
Elizabeth Cross, 546 
Elizabeth (Marchand) 

547 
Elizabeth Mueller, 537, 

546 
Elizabeth Smith, 547 
F., 537 

Franklin B., 547 
George, 546*, 547*, 

652 
Hannah (Markle), 547 
Helena Mills, 547 
Henry Schell, 547 
J. Frank, 547 
Jacob, 537*, 547* 
Jacob A., 545 
John, 79, 302, 421, 

432, 539, 545, 546* 

547*, 652* 
John C, 546, 547 
John S., 547 
Judge, 200 

Lillian F. Stewart, 547 
Marie (Shallenberger) , 

547 
Mary (Kimmel), 546, 652 
Mary (Markle), 547 
Mary Stauffer, 547* 
Mechling, 546 
Paul,. 547 
Presley, 496, 546 
Quincey A. , 547 
Rudolph, 546 
Sarah (Fetter), 547 
Sophia Moyer, 546, 547 
Sophia (Young), 547 
Susanna (Kimmel), 546 
LOCHERY, (Also see L0UHREY) 
A., 462* 
Andrew, 452 
Archibald, 54, 56, 125, 

128, 131*, 421, 435, 

452*, 453*, 462, 5SS 

637 
Betsy, 132 

Elizabeth (McBryar), 131 
El., 132 

Jane (Thompson), 131 
Jeremiah, 69, 131, 132, 

534 
Mary (widow), 534 
W. A. 595 
William, 43, 52, 55, 58 

69, 131, 452*, 453, 

534, 536 
L0CHMAN 

J. G., (Rev.), 252 
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LOCk, LOCKE 

David, 206 

William H., 389, 514 
L0CKARD 

W. A., 683 
LOCKE, See LOCK ' 
L0CKW00D 

Joseph, 66 5 
LOCUS, See U'CAS 
LODGE 

Benjamin, 416, 421* 

Henry Cabol, 293 

Hylas No., 474 

Moss Rose No., 350, 544 

Mt. Pleasant No., 2280, 
544 

Mvrtle No., 186, 545 
L0FFER, See LAUFFER 
LOGAN 

A. W., 717, 714 

.nUxandfcr, uO 

David, 553 

Flizabetn. "14 

Hugh, 713, 741 

J. A., 495 

Janes, 2b u 

Jar.es A., >u2, 310*, 331 
•403, 421, 423, 547, 

James R., ^«+l, 625, 626* 

John, 562 

John W., 712, 713* 

Lizzie Marchand, 523 

Margaret, L53 

Margaret Ann (Geary), 441 

Samuel, 553 

W., 393* 

W. R., 713*. 714 

W. W., 514*, 515 

William, 52, 253, 391, 
393, 421, 482 

William W., 514* 
LOGUE 

William, 230, 465 
L0HR-L0AR-L00R 

A. J. R., 476 

Agnes , 264 

Catherine, 264 

J. (Dr.), 545 

J. A., 545* 

Jacob, 4°» 

James, 49 u 

John, 508, 512 

John M.,5C: 

John R., 264*, 582 

M. S., 4SS 

Marv, 2b-* 

W. C., 51b, 517, 522 
L0MIS0N 

Anna Fulktrson, 363 

H. G., 363, 364, 369* 

Henry G., 363* 

Henry George, 362 

William, 363* 
L0NEGAN 

J. J., 491 

John, 494 

Thomas , 4S 7 
LONG 

A. C, 493 

A. K. (C ![.-.), 327 
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LONG continued 

Abraham, 531 

Adam, 253 

Alexander, 204 

Andrew, 593 

Charles, 4S6 

Cyrus P., 331 

Elizabeth Donne 11 Foster 
327 

Frederick, 531 

George, 461 

Gideon, 459 

Harrison, 479 

J. M., 494 

J. R. f 482 

Jacob, 475 

Jar.*s, 492, 591, 593 

James R., 471 

Jeremiah, 459 

John, 632 

Joseph Sturgeon, 363 

Jo si ah, 466 

Lavina Snyder, 612 

Levi, 6^2 

Lewis, 531 

Matthew, 461 

Nicholas, 476 

Peter, 476 

Robert, 482 

Sarah Snodgrass, 632 

Sidney, 492 

T.C.S., 476 

Thomas, 483 

Tobias, 531, 532 

Uriah, 476 

W. (Rev.), 646 

William, 486 

William J., 514* 

Wbu, 473 
LONGADUF 

D. J., 476 
LONGANECKER 

Jacob, 646* 
LONGWELL 

J. S., 482 

James C, 473 
LOOR, See LOHR 
LOPE 

Abraham, 492 

Henry, 482, 496 
LORAMER 

David, 69 

John, 69 
LORK 

Michael, 255 
LOSE 

C. G., 4^d 

Catherine, 624 

Cyrus T. f 477 

George, 624, 626*, 
627*, 628 

Margaret Hugus, 628 
LOTT 

John, 683 
LOUCKS, (Also see LAUCK) 

A. W., 494 

Abraham, 688 

Anna (Loucks Stauffer) 
688 

Anna Overholt, 688* 



LOUCKS continued 
Arthur, 694 
Catherine, 682*, 688*, 

694 
E., 655, 688 
Elizabeth (Stoner), 688 
Henry, 687, 688 
Jacob, 688* 694* 
Jacob S. f 682*, 684* 
John, 646*, 683, 688 
Joseph, 492 
M. S., 488, 694* 
Martin, 682, 688*, 694* 
Mary, 688 
Mary A. Boyd, 694 
Miss Basler, 646 
Mrs. Martin, 679 
Nancy, 688 
Nancy Stauffer, 688, 

694* 
P., 544, 646, 680, 688 
P. S., 683*, 684* 
Peter, 379, 543, 

646*, 685, 687, 688* 
Peter S., 681, 682*, 684* 

687, 688, 693* 
Peter Stauffer, 688, 693 

694 
Samuel, 496 
Sarah (Dillinger), 686 

688* 
Simon, 696 
W. A., 474 
W. E., 685, 688 
LOUDON 

J<*in P., 468 
L0UGHM0RE 
Adam, 477 
Israel, 473 
LOUGHNER 

Aaron, 466, 477 
Eli, 481 
Eliphaz, 477 
George, 724 
Jared, 477 
John, 490, 725 
Joseph, 490 
Philip, 490 
Samuel, 481, 490, 494 
LOUGHREY, LAUGHERY, (ALSO 

see L0CHERY, LOUHREY 

AND LOWERY) 
Alexander, 487 
Daniel, 472 
David, 494 
H., 521 
Henry, ^11 
J. F., 701 
James C. , 613 
James F., 468 
Jane (Thompson), 631* 
Matilda Mcllduff, 613 
Thomas C, 482 
William, 489, 587 
LOUHREY (Also see 

LOCHERY, LOUGHREY AND 

LOWERY 
W. A. 594 
LOURIEJ'see LOWERY 
LOUTH ER 
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L0UTHER 

Emmett, 481 

J. G., 487 

Jesse, 492 

John, 487 

S. C, 487 
LOVE 

A. C, 489 

Hugh Wallace, 363 

J. H., 470 

J. R., 492 

J. W., 521, 532 

James, 496 

John, 572 

John W., 242*, 519, 531, 
532 

W. A., 487 

William, 136, 454 
L0VEAR 

Henry, 496 
L0VINGER, See LOBINGER 
LOW, LOWE 

George S., 681 

Henry. 679 

J., 476 

James, 450 

John M. , 477 

M. E., 490 

Michael, 466 

Samuel, 493, 494 

Sarah, 532 

William C, 474 
LOWER 

G. H., .562 

Henry, 485, 535 

Joseph, 484 

Moses, 486 

Robert, 535* 
LOWERY. LOWRY, LOURIE, 
(Also see LOCHERY, 
LOUGHREY and LOUHREY) 

A., 649 

Aenes (Guffy). 707 

Alexander, 659 

Andrew, 510, 512 

Anne Pollock, 568, 569 

B., 494 

Benjamin, 467 

Benjamin R., 487 

C. A., 699, 701* 

Charles Stephens, 569 

H., 650 

Harriet F. (Mrs. Douglas) 
569 

Henry, 699 

Henry Foster, 569 

Herpalice (Isherwood), 569 

Hortentious, 566, 568, 
569 

J. M., 487 

J. 0., 487 

Jacob, 697 

Jacob 0., 467 

James, 511 

Jane W. , 474 

Jane, 511 

John, G., 600 

Margaret 659, 660 

Margaret N., 512 

Margaret (Plumer), 660 
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LOWERS continued 

Mary Lowery, 660 

Mrs. Daniel (Elliott) 
660 

Mrs. John (lay), 660* 

Samuel, 479. 494 

Stephens, 230, 465, 
568*, 659 

W. H., 331, 487, 494 

William, 475, 587 

William H., 70 
LOWMAN 

John, 482 

W. B., 477 

William, 696 
LUCAS, LOCUS 

B. H., 331 

Charles, 504 

Henry, 459, 460 

J. B. t 491 

John, 205 

W. D. 495 

William, 454, 468 
LUCE 

Pierson, 496 
LUCHUCK 

Placidus, 486 
LUCKER 

J. H., 496 
LUCKEY 

Andrew, 459 
LUCY 

George, 484 
LUDWICK, LUDWIG 

Ann Jane Robinson, 560 

Conrad, 607 

Cyrus, 724 

F. M. 495 

G. F., 473 
H. F., 555 
Jacob, 560 
John, 521 
M. C, 489 

Nancy Johnson, 560 

W. B., 475 
LUKE 

William, 450 
LUKESN 

John, 94 
LUKER 

David, 648* 
LUNK 

0. E. (Rev.), 249 
LURK 

Augustus, 477 
LUSTER 

Charles, 490 

Hugh, 490 
LUTE, LUTES 

PhiL, 41 

W. C, 488 
LUTER, (Also see SUTER) 

Solomon, 679 
LUTHER 

Martin, 247, 350 

William, 570, 575 
LUTJE 

A. Ulrich (Rev.), 247* 

Anthony Ulrich, 529* 
LUTZ 



LUTZ continued 

John T., 482 

William, 493 
LYDICK, (Also seeLIDACK) 

John, 53, 69 

Patrick, 587 
LYELL 

Charles, 355, 356* 
LYLE 

Peter, 206 
LYMAN 

H. W., 479 
LYNCH, LINCH 

Conrad, 69 

E., 489, 490 

James, 449, 487 

John, 473 

Leander, 495 

Reason, 683 

William S., 683 
LYNN, See LINN 
LYON, LYONS 

A. C, 544 

Gordon M. , 521 

James, 478 

John, 319, 330 

Mary A., 521 

Samuel, 332 

Thomas, 69 

William, 57 
LYTLE 

Hugh H., 576 

J. P. (Rev.), 575 

James P., 574 

John, 587 

Lucynde , 540 

Samuel, 484 
McABEE 

John W., 492 
McAFEE 

Catherine Eaton, 344 

J. R., 332, 334, 343 
376*, 527, 600 

James R., 284*, 331, 343 

James Ross, 343, 344 

James , 344 

John, 343 

Joseph, 34*. 

Louisa Craig, 344 

Margaret , 344 

Maria E. Reed, 344 

Mary, 344 

Mary Thompson, 343 

Matilda, 344 

Matthew, 459, 460, 
461 

May (McCurdy), 343 

McAfee 6c Atkinso, 285, 344 

Nancy , 344 

William, 344 
McAGNEW 

Thomas, 681 
McALISTER, MCALLISTER, 
(Also, McCALLISTER) 

Angeline Greenawalt, "708 

H. K., 482 

John, 69 

0. H., 708 

T. A., 475 
McALLY 
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McALLY 

Edward, 459 
McANANY 

Patrick, 459 
McaNULTY 

Elizabeth, 553 

John, 474* 

Richard, 553 

Vta., 479 
Mc ARTHUR 

Thomas, <+7b 
McAULEY, (Also see McCAULEY) 

Catherine, 276*, 277 

Edward, 4b(> 
McBRIDE 

Daniel, h<) 

Henry, 4_-, 461, 495 

Isaac, 69 

James, 465, 466, 477, 
535* 

i. B., <£.*, 718* 
McBRYAR, McBRYER 

B. A., 4f5 

David, 131 

Elizabeth / uff), 131 

Elizabeth T jchry, 131 

John, 131 

Nathaniel, 131 

Watson, 131 
McBURNEY 

R., 487 

Robert, 468 

Wm., 492 
McCABE 

John, 471 

Peter, 383, 388 

R. B., 326, 331 

Thomas, 522, 598 
MCCAFFREY 

A., 277 
McCAHAN 

Alexander, 724 
McCALEB, McCALEP 

James, 590 

John D. , 481 
McCALL 

A. S., 482 

Anna Humes, 612 

Barbara Shank, 533 

Cyrsu, 47 7 

D. F., 49^ 

Franklin, 3 33 

George A. , 391 

John, 473. 490, 612 

M. G., 4°- 

M. P., 4^1 

Mary (Chri st>y), 620 

Nancy (Christy), 620 

Rachel Sowash, 533 

Richard, 72* 

William, 69, 421, 521* 
533*, 535, 626*, 627 
McCALLISTER, (Also see 
McALISTER) 

James, 421, 455 
McCALMONT 

John S., 391 
McCAMMONT 

Isaac, 465 

John, 461 
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McCAN 

John, 461 
McCANDERS 

Mark, 484 
McCANDLESS 

A,, 520 
McCANE 

John W., 486 
McCARRAL, McCARRELL 

A* • | DZX 

Dennis, 454 
McCARTER 
J., 646 

McCartney 

George, 535 
John, 494 
John A., 468 
M., 483 
Nathaniel, 54 
Robert, 467 
Samuel, 587 

Mccarty 

Daniel, 467, 481 

Jeremiah, 4_> 

Robert, 467 
McCASLIN 

D. R. (Rev.), 240, 595 
McCAUGHAN 

S., 484 
McCAUGHEY 

J. H., 487 
McCAUGHRY 

J. H., 487 
McCAULEY, McCAULLEY, 
(See also McAULEY) 

Andrew, 556 

Edward, 459 

Isaac G., 486 

J. M., 486 

James, 485 

Samuel, 500 
McCAUSLAND 

J. Charles, 431 
McCAY 

Daniel, 41 

Thomas, 534 
McCELLAN 

Alexander, 535 

George, 534 

George B., 549 

J. H., 481 

James, 78, 495, 535* 

John, 54, 127, 204, 
534 

Joseph, 88 
McCHERxNEY 

W. B., 487 
McCHESNEY, (Also see 
MACHESNEY) 

A, B., 596 

A. T., 480 

D. C, 487 

John K., 470 

W. B., 467 
McCHRISTY 

Mihael, 459 
McCIBONS, (Also see 
McKIBBEN) 

John, 534 
McCISSEK 



McCISSEK (Also see McKISSIK) 

Isaac, 536 
McCLAIN 

Alexander, 69 

Andrew, 69* 

Charles, 69 

Daniel, 573* 

James, 716, 717 

John, 230, 465 

Joseph, 562 

Samuel 492 
McCLANEN 

Samuel, 383 
McCLANEY 

Wilson, 494 
McCLANNAHAN 

Catherine, 603 

Clara, 603 

Emeline Willett, 603 

Hannah Solomon, 603 

James, 495, 603 

John, 535, 603 

M. P., 310, 421* 

Matha Byerly, 603 

Matthew, 603 

Matthew Potter, 603* 

Sarah Watson, 603* 

Susan J. (Neth), 603 

Thomas , 534 

William, 696 

William Elliott, 603 
McCLAREN, McCLARREN 

Hugh, 623 

J. J., 670 

John D., 331 

N. A., 479 

Samuel, 388 

William, 477, 482 
McCLEAN, McCLEANE 

Abijah, 459 

Alexander, 69, 414, 421 
453 

James, 56 

Joseph, 41 

Paal, 535 

Samuel, 421 
McCLEARY 

Michael, 471 
McCLEEVE 

Charles, 393 

McClelland 

A. Craig, 620 

Alexander, 79 

Ann, 625 

Catherine, 512 

Charles, 466 

D. .F., 496 

David, 455, 456 
535 

Harriett, 508 

Jamas, 69, 494, 591 

John, 79, 450, 512 

R. H., 492 

Richard, 383, 388 

Samuel, 625 

William, 470 
McCLENNON 

Robert, 455 
McCLINE 

John, 460 
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McCLINTICK, McCLINTOCK 

Alexander, 486 

John, 399, 467, 700* 

Jonathan, 230, 465 

William, 648* 
McCLOSKY. (Also see McCOSKEY) 

Michael, 619 
McCLOY 

B., 600 
McCLUE 

Jane (Laird), 341 

Jane Nelson, 363 
McCLUNE 

Charles, 483 

Porter, 480, 494 
McCLUNG 

S. M. (Rev.), 623, 676* 

Thomas, 625 
McCLURE 

David, 87, 457, 461 

Elizabeth (Carothers), 
667 

John, 459, 484, 534 

Robert, 204, 484 

Samuel, 484 
McCLURG 

William, 230, 465 
McCOLLEM, McCOLLUM 

John, 383, 388, 686 

Mary Dil linger, 686 

Robert, 453 
McCOLLEY, McCOLLY 

Bales, 421 

D. A., 700 

M. M. (Dr.), 700*, 701* 

Mars ton Monroe, 363 
McCOLLOUGH, McCOLOUGH, 

(Also, Mcculloch) 

David, 626, 683 
David L., 487, 514 
Elizabeth, 512 
John, 424*, 451 
John H., 331 
John J., 480 
Joseph, 683 
L., 480 

Louisa (Moore), 667 
M., 487 

Michael, 482, 496 
Robert, 667 
Samuel, 465, 466 
T., 581 
T. A., 470 
Thomas, 481 
Welty, 331, 332, 514 
McCOMB 

Allen, 459 

D. W., 481 
James, 195*, 587 

McCONKEY 

John, 476 
McCONN 

E. A., 684 
McCONNELL, McCONN AL 

A. D., 332* 
Abner, 490 
Adam, 562* 
Andrew, 455 
Charles, 473 
D. K., 493 
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McCONNELL, McCONNAL 
cont inued 
David, 623 
Dennis, 69 
James, 454, 712* 
John, 242, 459, 562 

609, 611, 613, 715 
Nancy McKee, 611 
Robert, 78, 562 
S. D., 495 
Samuel, 494, 676 
Susan McHenry, 611 
Thomas W. f 376, 623 
W. L., 521, 647 
William, 43, 611* 

McCONOUGHY, McCONOUGHEY 

D. W. (Dr.), 361, 595, 
600 

David William, 362 
¥., 470 
M., 645, 648 
Francis McCoimell, 363 
F mklin M., 649 
J., 361 
J. H., 699* 
J. K., 480 
James, 363 
John, 696* 
R., 683 

Robert, 362, 593, 682 
McCORD 

Matthew, 454 
S. B., 482 
William, 69, 455* 

Mccormick 

Albert, 558, 559 
Andrew, 558 
Charles, 558 
David, 588* 

E. B., 380, 554 
Edward B., 559 
Eli, 558, 559* 
Elizabeth (Osborne), 

558 
Emma, 558 
Esther Sowash, 558*, 

559* 
Eugenia, 558 
Frank, 559 

George, 461*, 558, 559 
George W., 477 
H. H., 331, 493, 494 
Henry, 492 
Henry H., 558, 559 
Horace G., 559 
Horace Greely, 558 
J. P., 477, 
J. T., 544 
Jacob K., 559 
James, 450 

James I., 376*, 559* 
James Irwin, 558* 
Jane (Donaldson), 558 
John, 206, 555*, 556, 

558*, 559*, 607 
John C, 559 
John Calvin, 558 
John Q. A., 559 
Jones, 480 
Joseph, 558* 
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Maggie Cooper, 559 

Margaret Black, 558 

Martin, 470 

Mary Alice, 558 

Mary E., 559 

Mary Elizabeth, 558 

Mary (Harma) , 559 

Michael, 470 

Mima Harris, 559 

N., 481 

P., 404 

Rachel Black, 558 

Rachel E., 559 

Rachel (George), 558 

Reaper, 165 

Roscoe T. , 559 

S., 607 

S. B., 308, 331 

Samuel, 475, 558* 

Samuel Black, 558 

Samuel S., 559 

Sarah, 558*, 559 

Sarah Sloan, 558, 559 

Silas, 331, 332, 493 
558, 559 

Sophia Kepple, 559 

Thomas, 558* 

William, 450, 465*, 495 
558 

William S. 9 559 
McCOSKEY, McCLOSKEY, (Also 
McClosky) 

John B., 474 

Samuel A. , 347 
McCOWAN 

Obadiah, 607 

Robert, 453 
McCOY 

Archibald, 471 

J. G., 470 

John, 482 

Patrick, 483 

T. Pollock, 572 
McCRACKEN, McCRACKIN 

James, 481 

John, 480, 494* 

Joshua, 4/0 

Nancy Lippincott, 550 

William, 455, 456, 490 
543, 550 
McCRANK 

Edward, 456 
McCRARY 

Andrew, 416 
McCRAVIUS 

John, 478 
McCRAY 

George, 627 

Joseph, 492 
McCREA 

John, 587, 594 

Thomas, 587 
McCREADY 

Alexander, 549* 

Arthur, 488 

David, 554 

William, 479 
McCREDIN 

Edward, 388 
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McCREERY 

George J., 470 

Robert, 492 

T. W., 470 
McCRISTALL 

Micahel, 460 
McCRUM 

McCrum & Co., 682 

Robert, ^5 
McCUISTON 

James, 535 
McCULLOCH, ^Also see 
McCollou^h) 

David, 45<4, 600 

David L., -.96, 598* 

Ja.T.es, 44 : 

John, 450 

JOan F., "13 
McCLLLY 

George, 192 
McCUNE, McCUNN 

Alexander, -81 

Chr.rles, 4*1 

George, 6<*9 

Hugh, 487, 496 

Johnt 492 

John Nelson (Dr.)i 363 

Philip P., 481 

Samuel, 496 

T. W., 684* 
McCURDY, (Also see MACURDY) 

Alexander, 456 

Elisha, 572* 

J. C, 467, 469 

J. M., 482, 491 

J. P., 467 

James, 54, 572 

J hn, 477 
May°McAfee, 343 

Samuel, 492, 496 

Thomas, 343 

W. A., 470 

W. S., 481 

William, 485, 595 
McCUTCHEON, McCUTCHIN 

A. C. f 617, 618 

Andrew, 607 

D. R., 386 

D a vid R., 3-3 

j. a., 71: 

J. C, 713-v 

J. J*, 471 

James, 69 

John, 481 

Joseph, 713 

Samuel, 470, 600 

William, 69, 470, 490 
623 
McCUTCHER 

James, 702 
McCUTCHIN, See McCUTCHEON 
McDERMOTT 

James H. , 383 

John, 416 
McDIVIT 

Hugh, 489 
McDOLO 

Joseph, 88, 457 
MCDONALD, Mcdonal 

Alexander, 421 
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Mcdonald, McDonai 

Alexander, 421 

Daniel, 535 

J. F., 653 

James, 461, 492 

Jane (Donaldson), 558 

John, 330, 461, 470 

535 
Lewis, 563 
R.E.M., 563 
Robert, 466 
Theodore, 493 
McDOUGAL 

William M., 677 

Mcdowell, mcdowel 

A. C, 496 

Benjamin C, 478 

Daniel, 496 

Edward, 54, 580 

George F., 489 

Godfrey, 491, 494 

H., 487, 490 

H. Y. 491 

Henry, 490 

Hiram, 494 

Irwin, 643 

J. B., 468 

James, 467, 587, 715 

John, 69, 447, 461, 
478, 491, 512 

John C, 489 

Joseph, 57, 107 

Jos i ah, 716 

R. B., 479 

Robert, 468 

William, 103, 191, 482 
McELHENNY, McILHENNY 

James, 587* 

William, 206 
McELREE 

E. N. (Rev.), 554 

Mcelroy 

J. M., 373 

J. T., 649, 650 

James, 576* 

Johnston, 618 

Joseph, 672 

Mary Jane Murry, 618 

Robert, 556 

Samuel, 491, 496 

T. J., 649 

W. B., 481, 487, 496 

William, 534 

William B., 392 
McELWAIN 

Andrew (Rev.), 676 

John, 714 
McERACIN 

John, 452 
McEVOY 

Daniel, 455 
McFADDEN 

Connel, 455 

Daniel, 481 

Edward, 495 

Elizabeth S. (Bell), 
709 

Matthew, 495 

Thomas, 454 
McFARLAND, McFARLANE 



McFARLAND. McFARLANE 

A. L., 493 

Allie Eaton, 560 

Andrew, 66, 448, 462 

Andrew L., 559* 

David, 404 

Ella F. (Boggs), 560 

Francis, 559 

George L. . 560 

J. W., 494, 700 

James, 203, 511, 512 

James B., 710 

Jennie A. Davis, 560 

John, 174, 428, 490, 
575, 698* 

Lewis, 495, 653 

Lida F., 560 

Martha, 512 

Mary E. Larimer, 560 

Mary McWilliams, 559 

William, 535* 
McFARREN 

Kate (Miss), 594 

S., 593 

Samuel, 240, 376, 594* 
622, 623, 630 
McFEE 

Laughlin, 459 
McFEELEY 

Joseph, 478 
McFEETERS 

J. C. (Rev.), 713 

James L., 484 
McGANNAUGH 

Joseph, 69 
McGARRAH, McGARRAUGH 

James, 453 

Joseph, 69, 421 
McGARVEY 

Charles, 383, 388 
McGAUHEY 

Philip, 456 
McGEARY 

Clement, 78 

James, 493, 495 

James C.,495 

John, 259 

Rachel, 535 

William, 457, 535, 607* 
608 
McGEE 

Duncan, 535 

James, 331 

Patrick, 587 

William, 268, 498 
McGEEHAN 

B., 69 
McGERRY 

Clements, 451 
McGILL 

James, 58*, 454, 459, 
460 
McGINLEY 

AnrTC. (Hugus), 628 

David, 601 

H. H., 627 

Michael, 594 

Robert, 387 

Robert C, 383, 388 

William, 512 
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McGINNIS, McGINNICE 

Charles, 69 

D., 680 

Francis, 69, 447, 452 

Thomas, 448 
McGIRR 

F. (Rev.), 271 

Father, 171 

James, 483 

John, 636 

Terrence, 270 
McGIVEN 

J. Milton, 512 
McGLAUGHLIN, (Also see MC- 
LAUGHLIN and MUGLAUGH- 
LANE) 

Henry, 562 

Neal, 190 

Patrick, 459 

William, 69 
McGOGNEY 

A. Z. (Rev.), 240 
McGONIGAL 

Charles Howard, 604 

Ellen Sibbet Vance, 604 

James C, 604 

John Rudolph, Randolph, 
604* 

Nancy Craig, 604 

Thomas, 604 
McGOUGAN 

Alexander, 536 
McGOUGH 

Thomas, 467 
McGOWAN 

Emmet t, 413 

Mark, 459 

W. D., 699 

William Dana, 362 
McGRATH 

James, 495 
McGRAW 

Alexander 471 

John, 483 

Peter, 725 
McGREATY 

James, 421 
MCGREGOR 

John, 459 
McGREW 

Archiblad B., 421 

B. G., 488 

C. W f , 514 
F. B., 421 
Findley, 230 
George S., 486 
Jacob, 486 
James 646* 

Nathan, 230, 465, 661 

S. L., 496 

Thomas, 230 

William, 448 
McGRUDER 

Hezekiah, 448 
McGUCHING 

Mark, 53* 

Patrick, 53 

Richard, 53 
McGUFFIN 

Robert, 230 
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McGUFFY 

James, 230 

Robert, 417 
McGUIRE, McGUIAR, (Also 
se MACUIRE) 

Andrew, 459, 460 

Chark s B.. 269 

Daniel, 454 

Edward, 477 

Father, 270* 

Francis, 534 

J. (Miss), 591 

John, 480, 589 

P. J., 489 
. R. R., 557 

T. C, 475 

Thomas, 454 

William, 535 
McHARG 

Peter, 572 
McHEE 

John, 452 
McHhNDRY, McHENRY 

Ai-Dert, 485 

Isaac, 451, 535 

J. W., 482 

James, 477 

Levi, 468 

Richard, 469 

Susan (McConnell), 611 
McHUGH 

James, 724* 
McILDUFF, McILDUEF 

(Also see DUFF) 

Alexander, 612, 613* 

Ann, 613 

Ann (Watt). 613 

Elizabeth (Chambers), 
613 

John, 612, 613* 

Margaret (Doncaster), 613 

Mary, 613 

Mary Lusk, 613 

Matilda (Laughrey) 
613 

Oliver, 613 

Robert, 613 

William, 613 
McILHENNY, See McELHENNY 
McILLGAR 

J. J., 646* 
McILVAIN, Mcilvaine 

G. A., 475 

Robert, 483 
McINAMAY 

Patrick, 459 
McINTIRE, McINTYRE 

George, 725 

George W. , 557 

J. P., 544, 545 

J. W., 494, 596 

John, 69, 179, 598 

Mary (Dillinger), 
687 

William, 383, 388 

William S., 493 

Mcintosh 

Gen., 88 
McINTYRE, See McINTIRE 
McIVER 



McIVER 

John, 493 

Mary E., 725 

T. C., 725 

Thomas C., 725 
McJENKIN, McJUKKIN 

Anna M. Stewart, 619 

G. C., 712 

James 297 

William, 619 
McKALIP 

J. C, 493 

J. F., 493 

John H., 390, 467 

Maggie J. (Walter), 

McKEAN 

Chief Justice, 200, 204 

George, 685 

Margaret, 553 

Mary Overholt, 685 

Thomas, 205, 228, 303, 
553 
McKEAVER, McKEEVER 

Florinda Patton Shields 
630 

Henry, 492, 627, 630 

Hugh, 495 

James, 472 

John, 494, 623 

Philip, 474 
McKEE 

Alexander, 43, 52 

Anna Mary Zimmerman, 629 

Catherine , Carothers , 
667 

D., 676* 

David, 69, 88,' 457, 629 
673, 

Eneas, 52, 421 

Frances Miller, 641 

J. B., 520, 645 

James, 54, 535, 607, 
621, 623 

John, 69, 368*, 459, 534 
667 

Joseph B., 667 

Nancy (McConnell), 611 

Robert, 69, 495 

Samuel, 53, 69 

William, 54* 

William Swan, 667 
McKEEHAN 

David, 330 
McKELVEY 

Adam, 478 

Cephas, 468 

Eliza Sloan, 609 

Heman, 494 

Henry T., 476 

Hiram, 487 

J. M., 485 

J. P., 492, 496 

J. W., 487 

James, 480, 609 

John, 475 

John T., 494 

Joseph (Rev.), 575 

Mary (Miss), 601 
.Robert, 478 
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McKELVEY continued 

T. B., 470 

T. P., 4b9, 470 
McKENDRY 

Mi charm, 452 
McKENERY 

John, 6-o 
McKENNA 

James, 473 

Patrick, 467 
McKF v NEY, See McKINNEY 
McKENZIE, McKINZIE, 
(Also McKinsey) 

Andy, 455 

Jarr.es, 71? 

John, 45** 

William, b95 
McKEKMAN 

Thomas, 17S, 600 

William D. , 175 
McKIBBEN, McKIBBINS 

fAlso se, McCIBONS) 

Jarnes, 447, +49 

John, 626 
McKILLIP, McKILLIPS 

Christopher, 480 

Irwin C, 480 

J. 0., 480 

James, 205, 626*, 627 

John, 489 
McKINDEL 

Jc.in, 545 
McKINLEY 

Charles, 455 

E. G., 240, 696, 718 

J. A., 487 

William, 206 
McKINNEY, McKENNEY 

Agnes, 512 

Alexander, 308*, 331, 508 
511, 512, 534 

Ann, 512 

Anthony, 480 

Hugh, 535 

J. W., 483 

James, 467 

Jane, 259 

John, 459, 5^9 

Mary, 512 

Patrick, &10* 

Peter, 459* 

W. A. 712 

William, 1^5, 260, 421 
McKINSEY, (Also see Mc- 
Kenzie) 

Andrew, 456 
McKINSTRY 

Matthew, 376* 
McKINZIE, See McKENZIE 
McKISSIK, (Also see McCISSEK) 

Isaac, 459 

James, 459 
McKISSON 

Daniel, 587 
McKLOVEN 

William, 725* 

Mcknight, mcnight 

Amor A. , 396 
Charles, 392 

Jar.es, 573 
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McKNIGHT continued 

Sarah Murry, 618 

Thomas , 587 

W. A., 485 

W. F. f 618 

William, 35, 562 
MtKNOWN 

J. A ., 467 

John, 482 

Thomas H., 482 

William, 482 
McLAIN, McLANE 

Alexander, 480, 494 

Amon, 383, 388 

Garvin A., 482 

Jacob, 451 

James, 479 

John G., 495 

Robert, 494 

Samuel, 464 

T. S., 482 

W. A., 486 

William, 650 

William W., 539 
McLANAHAN 

James , 168 
McLANE, See McLAIN 
McLARIMER 

J. M., 486 

Mclaughlin, (Also see 

McGLAUGHLIN AND 
MUGLAUGHLANE) 

Adam, 511 

C. L., 468 

Charles, 609, 638* 

Daniel, 331 

George, 627 

Isaac, 564, 647 

J. H., 495 

James, 506 

James Henderson, 362 

James M. , 383, 387, 388 

John T. 638 

M., 482 

Mary Sloan, 609 

Rachel Budd, 564 

Randall, 280, 421*, 500* 
521, 647* 

Randle, 646 

Robert, 695 

W., 482 

W. H., 467 

W. R., 493 

W. S., 493 

William, 471 
McLEAN 

A., 256 

Alexander, 52 

C. J., 474 

David, 283*. 712 

J. W. (Col.), 336 

James, 54, 206, 461 

Samuel, 229, 318 
McLEISTER 

J., 482 
McLEOD 

Norman, 590* 

William Norman, 637 
McLEVAIN 

Robert, 393 



McLURE 

Sarah G. (Wilson), 642 
McMAHAN, (Also see McMAOHAN) 

John, 448 

Margaret Jack (Riddle) 
612 

Samuel, 611, 612 
McMAHER 

Richard, 451 
McMANAME 

Daniel, 69 
McMAOHAN, (Also see McMAHAN) 

James, 449 
McMANUS, McMANNIS 

Mary, 725 

William, 454 
McMASTER, McMASTERS 

J. W., 477 

John B., 492, 496 

Joseph, 393, 483 

Margaret Ann Markle, 
657 

Mary Riddle, 612 

Rachel (Miller), 657 

Samuel, 470 

Thomas, 657 

William, 656, 680 
McMATH 

Alexander C. 486 

James, 712 
McMICHAEL 

Arthur, 535 

S. W., 485 

Samuel, 485 
McMILLAN, McMILLEN 

Alexander, 482 

Dr., 156, 161, 676 

H., 622 

H. L., 485 

J. A., 468, 492 

James, 482, 698 

John. 236*, 237, 454, 
539, 542. 608, 681 

John F., 489, 490 

Joseph, 647* 

Rev., 171 

Robert, 676, 712* 

William, 238, 485, 487 
McMINNIS 

Henry, 493 

James, 725* 

Joseph, 725 

Robert, 724 

Mcmullen, mcmullin 

James, 487, 534 

James C, 496 

Thomas, 459 
McMUNN 

Jeremiah, 473 

Robert, 486 
McMURRAY, McMURRY 

Albert, 490 

Alexander, 619 

H."L., 249 

John, 487 

L. H. (Rev.), 697 

Thomas, 484 
McNAIR 

Statria (Rippey Murry) 
618 
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McNEAL, McNEIL, (Also 
see MANEILL) 

Henry, 490 

J. A., 480 

John, 626*, 627* 
McNELLEY. McNELY 

John, 492 

Joseph, 485 
McNIGHT, See McKNIGHT 
McNULLY 

John, 496 
McNULTY 

Rob Roy McGregor, 594 

Robert, 477 
McNUTT 

J. E., 487 

J. F., 467 
McPERRIN, McPHERRIN 

John (Rev.), 238*, 592* 
593, 607, 621, 636, 
638 

Mcpherson 

Thomas, 450 
McQUADE, McQUAID 

J. R., 484 

J. S., 491 

John, 619 

Joseph S., 493 

Margaret Borland, 611 

Polly (Miss), 264 

Robert F., 484 

Thomas, 493, 612, 623* 

Thomas K., 623* 

William, 473, 611 
McQUANSY 

William, 479 
McQUICKEN 

Elizabeth Thompson, 131 

Joseph, 131 
McQUILKEN, McQUILKIN 

Ann Robinson, 627 

Daniel, 627 

Elizabeth Thompson, 628 

Isabella, 627 

J. A., 493 

James, 619, 627* 

John, 627 

John (Mrs.), 612 

Joseph, 623*, 627*, 628* 

Mary, 627 

Robert, 607, 627 

Samuel, 726, 628 

Sarah Clark, 628 

Thomas, 627 

William, 607, 627 

Mcquillan 

James, 535 
McQUINTLAN 

L. M., 481 
McQUISTION, McQUISTON 

J. L., 515, 557 

James, 53*, 451 

Joseph L., 556, 557 

William, 593 
McRIGHT 

John, 638 
McWALLACE 

J., 495 
McWHERTER McWHIRTER, 

(Also see MEWHERTER) 
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McWHERTER continued 

S. G., 469 

William, 535 
McWILLIAMS 

A., 721* 

B. M. t 289, 557 

George, 721* 

J. F., 4S8, 544 

James, 383, 388, 
473, 476 

John, 482, 555*, 556* 

L. L., 481 

Mary McFarlane, 559 

R., 600 

W. L., 481 

William, 362, 383, 386 
610, 714 
MABON 

George C, 487 
MACE 

Jacob, 650, 669 

Mrs. (Kline), 368 
MAC ESNEY, (Also see Mc- 
CHESNEY) 

A. M., 487 

J. H., 495 

Lewis, 593 

R. B., 495 
MACHLING, See MEGHLING 
MACK 

J. W., 469 

Jacob, 470 

James, 47.0 

John, 470 

John D., 470 

John M., 470 
MACKAY 

Aeneas, 62, 66*, 81, 87 
92, 173, 447, 456 

Alexander, 66, 67 

Elizabeth (Bayard), 93 
MACKLING, See MECHLING 
MACLAY 

Liva E. (Shumer), 661 
MACLEAN 

Daniel, 223 
MACLLEN, See MECHLING 
MACURDY, (Also see 
McCURDY) 

John, 553 
MADARA 

George, 471 
MADDEN 

James, 461 

R. R., 467 

Winfield Scott, 363 
MADGE 

William, 484 
MADISON 

James, 220, 231 

President, 226* 
MAFFOT 

William, 456 
MAGEE, See MAGHEE 
MAGEHAN 

M. D., 331 
MAGG 

George, 470 
MAGHEE, MAGEE 

John F., 471 



MAGHEE continue^ 

L. (Miss), 71* 

William, 268* 
MAGHER 

William 205 
MAGILL 

John C, 175 

R. S., 485 
MAGNER 

Edward, 206 
MAGNUS, See MANGUS 
MAGRAW 

H. S., 331 
MAGUIRE 

(Also see McGUIRE) 

Charles, 683 
MAHADDY 

William, 479 
MAHARG 

Peter, 113*, 114 
MAHER 

John, 598 
MAHOFF 

William, 475 
MAH0N 

A. B., 491 

George, 587 

James, 491 
MAINES 

David, 661 

Isaac, 661 

James, 661 
MAIRMAN 

George, 459 
MALAY 

David, 468 
MALDEN 

Franscina, 93 
MALIN 

A, T.; 480 
MALLISON 

J., 491 
MALLON 

Christopher, 477 
MALONE 

James, 484 

John D., 478 

S., 488 

Samuel, 478 

William, 478 
MALOY 

J. C, 645, 667 
MAN, MANN 

Amelia, 553 

Andrew, 88, 456 

James, 473 

Joseph, 69 

Samuel, 553 
MANEILL, (Also see McNEAL) 

J., 646* 
MANGES, MANGIS 

Adam, 482 

William, 468 
MANGUS, MAGNUS 

Adam, 496 

C. A., 487, 492 
MANIS 

Asher, 478 
MANN, See MAN 
MANNING 
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MANNING continued 

W. H., 517 
MANSFIELD 

Elizabeth (Brinker), 605 

Patrick, 4S0, 600 
MANSPERGER 

Jane (Black), 558 
MANTZ 

Herman (Rev.), 252 
NARCHAND, MARCH ANT 

A. G., 3.3, 331, 343 
Albert, 513 

Albert G. , 328*, 504 

523 \ 

Albert G., 328*, 504, 523 
Albert Gallatin, 323 

B. R., 3-0 
B. Rush, 5ii 
Christina Harmon, 612 
Daniel, 475, 523* 
David, 202, 227, 323, 

372, 421, 444, 513, 

523*, 530 
David K., 261*, 523, 547 
Elizabeth (Kuhns), 523 
Elizabeth L. , 523 
Elizabeth Lobinger, 547 
Frederick, 612 
George W. , 523 
H. C, 308, 331, 388, 423 

424*, 522 
Henry, 523 
Henry C, 328, 329*, 343, 

383, 387 
Henry Clay, 328, 523 
J. A., 494, 514, 516* 

517, 522 
J. F., 493 
J. I., 557 
J. T., 332 

J. Thornton, 332, 523 
Jacob, 383, 388 
James Irwin, 362 
John A., 328, 331, 332 

514*, 523 
John B. , 523* 
John Bonnet t, 444 
John S • , ^ 2 1 
Kate (Mason), 523 
Lavina (Russell), 523 
Lewis, 513, 523*, 554, 

702 
Lizzie (Lo^an), 523 
Louis, 55^* 
Margaret Donaldson Thornton 

446 
Mary (Snyder), 612 
R. B., 554 
S. S., 474 
Samuel S., 487, 557 
Sarah (Scull), 553 
Thomas S., 523 
William K. , 523 
MARDIS 

David, 485 
R. W., 496 
MARION 

Francis, 371 
MARIS 

Elias, 49^ 
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MARIS continued 
J. S., 495 
John S. f 494 
MARKELROAD 

P., 474 
MARKER 

David, 701 
George, 575 
Israel, 489, 494 
Jeremiah, 490 
Margaret, 697 
Maria, 697 
Matthias, 697 
N. M., 700*, 701 
Noah M., 699, 700, 

701 
Schell, 700* 
MARKEY 

Martin, 545 
MARKLE, MERKLIN 
Abrhara, 703 
Amanda, 657 
Barnet, 654 
Betsy Painter, 652 
C. C, 650, 656, 658 
C. P., 79, 651, 652, 653 

656, 658 
C. P. & Sons, 410, 645, 

652, 656, 702* 
Cassius C, 657 
Casslus M., 485 
Catherine, 706 
Cyrus, 496 
Cyrus P., 549, 655, 

656, 567*, 658, 704* 

706 
Cyrus Painter, 658 
David, 495, 647, 706 
Elias R., 655 
Elizabeth 706 
Elizabeth Grim, 654 

703, 706 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 655 
Elizabeth Painter, 655 

656 
Gaspard, 654*, 661, 703* 

704*, 706 
Gasper, 128, 547, 702, 

706 
George, 654, 703, 704 
George A., 410 
George W. , 496, 656 
Hannah, 656, 706 
Hannah E. Leighty, 651 
Hannah Lobinger, 547 
Harriet Cornelia (Tinstman) 

549, 657 
Isabella Carothers, 658 
Jacob, 230, 465, 651 

654, 703, 704, 706 
James, 565 
Jane C, 658 
Jemima Weurtz, 654, 703 
Jesse Henry, 657 
John, 488, 650* 
John Crisman, 653, 703 
Joseph, 230*, 465*, 486 

547, 569, 652, 563, 

656*, 661,663, 702*, 

703, 704*, 705, 706* 



MARKLE, MERKLIN continued 

Joseph, cont., 707 

Joseph C, 475 

Joseph L., 657 

Lafayette, 655 

Maggie McMasters, 658 

Margaret, 656 

Margaret Ann (McMasters) 
657 

Margaret Z., 658 

Markle & Doum, 280 

Mary A. Overholt, 658 

Mary E. (Boyd), 655 

Mary Elizabeth, 657 

Mary Emily, 658 

Mary Emily (Larimer), 
657 

Mary 0., 658 

Mary Roadarmel, 654, 
703 

Polly, 706 

Roxanna (Miller), 656 

S. B., 650, 653, 656 
704* 

Sarah, 706 

Sarah A., 706 

Sarah Ann, 658 

Sarah Ann Lipplncott, 
550, 657* 

Sarah Bessie, 658, 659 
658 

Shepard, 547 

Shepard B., 655, 656*, 
657*, 658 

Sidnie (Taylor), 656 

Thomas McMASTERS, 658 

W. H., 310*, 332, 423 
502, 517 

W. M., 308 

Wm. H., 331, 508 

Winfield Scott, 657 
MARKS 

William, 471 
MARMIE 

Peter, 93 
MARMON 

George, 460 
MARPLE 

J. S. (Rev.), 646 
MARR, MARS 

Mary (Daly), 566 

William, 461 
MARSCHAL, See MARSHALL 
MARSH 

A. G., 516*, 521, 522* 

Abner G. , 648 

F. L., 361, 492, 544 
Florence L. , 363 

J. L. (Dr.), 545 
J. M., 540 
M.D.C., 468 
MARSHALL, MARSCHAL 
A.. 491 

Archibald, 535, 536 
David, 69 
Frederick, 69 

G. (Rev.), 607 
George, 495 

H. S., 474 

J. A., 521, 553, 608, 724 
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MARSHALL, MARSCHAL continued 

J. H., 479 

J. M., 485 

J. S., 484, 493 

James, 150, 204*, 453, 
534, 535, 536 

John, 203, 205, 230, 
455, 468, 491, 552 

John M. , 597 

John W., 421 

Nathaniel, 539 

Robert, 69, 238, 452, 
553, 638 

Samuel P., 623 

Theodore, 481 

Thomas, 552 

W. K., 620 

William, 54, 253, 376, 535 
545, 623, 644 
MARTAIN, See MARTIN 
MARTHENY 

James, 393, 483 
MARTIN, MARTAIN, MARTON 

A., 579 

A. F., 487 

A. G., 496 

Abraham, 476 

Adam, 475 

Albert M. , 481 

Alexander, 470, 492 

Aquilla, 53 

Bell, 381 

Charles, 473 

Ellen (Laird), 286 

Enoch, 695 

George, 41, 459 

Henry, 57, 476 

Hugh, 127, 206, 425, 
450, 451, 453*, 498* 
534, 536 

J. W., 468 

J. Y., 482 

James, 253, 452 

Jesse, 41 

John S. 9 471 

John, 41, 468, 595, 647 

Joseph, 557 

Luther, 324 

Margaret (Mitchell), 691 

Patrick, 484 

Ralph, 330 

Robert, 710 

Robert D., 480 

Scott, 700 

Thomas, 485 

Thomas S., 389 

W. P. 491 

William, 69, 454*, 455 
MARTS, MARTZ 

Benjamin, 383, 388 

boaz, 470, 488 

D. K., 477 

George, 625 

J., 489 

Joseph, 627 

Mary, 624 

Rebecca, 681 

William, 624 
MARQUIS 

Sarah, 681 
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MARQUIS continued 

Thomas, 238 
MASON 

Calvin, 316, 331 

Charles, 101 

Isaac, 127 

J. W., 469 

James, 725 

John (Rev.), 253 

Joseph, 555 

Julia, 555 

Kate Marchand, 523 

Robert, 483 

Thomas, 227 
MASONIC ORDER 

Greensburg Hall, 515 

Knights Templer, 514 

Masonic Fund, 514 

Masonic Temple, 515 

Olivet Council, 514 

Philanthropy Lodge, 514 

Urania Chapter, 5l4 

V stmoreland Lodge, 514 
MAS.TTO 

J., 275 
MASSACRE 

Moravian, 134 
MASSEY 

Samuel, 330 

William, 54 
MASTERS 

Cyrus, 714 

D. L., 725 

Eliza (Miss), 714* 

J. M., 713 

John, 713. 714 

Josiah, 713* 

Margie, 714 

W. J., 713, 714 

William, 611 
MASTERSON, MATTERSON 

G. W., 468 

J. A., 485 

John, 54 

Patrick John, 57 

Sarah, 448 
MATEER 

Jennie Stewart, 619 

John L., 619 
MATHIAS, See MATTHIAS 
MATHIOT, MATTHIOT 

J. D., 175* 

John, 491 
MATHIST 

John, 494 
MATIES 

Daniel, 69 
MATLACK 

J., 123 

T., 463 
MATLEY 

Robert, 484 
MATSON 

Enoch, 255 
MATTERSON, See MASTERSON 
MATTHIAS, MATHIAS 

Archibald, 556 

Urias, 532 
MATTHIOT, See MATHIOT 
MATTOX 



Index of Names continued 

MATTOX 

Clifford, 478 

John, 479, 650 
MAXWELL, MAXWILL 

Adam, 69 

Alexander, 451 

Col., 81 

David, 69 

J. T., 492 

James, 89, 459, 460 

John, 455, 562 

Mollie, 545 

William, 69, 136, 67 3 
MAY 

Abraham, 465 

Alexander, 491 

B. F., 485 

George, 383, 387 
383 

Jacob, 496 

Levi B., 488 

T. B., 485 
MAYER 

Abraham (Rev.), 261 

William, 494 
MAYHORN 

Elisha, 473 
MAYLIN 

Jacob, 69 
MEACHAM 

J., 646 
MEADE 

George G., 391 
MEANOR 

Samuel, 493 

William, 610*, 617 
MEANS 

Alexander, 486 

Brother, 115 

Georg<* M., 486 

R. W., 481 

Sister, 115 
MEARLY 

Samuel, 479 
MEARS, MERS, MEIRE 

Adam, 69 

Alexander* 69 

George, 487 

George K., 481 

William, 479, 487 
MEASON 

Isaac, 175, 404, 415* 
449, 452, 461, 692 

John, 448 

Mary, 449 

Thomas, 319, 330 
MEASURE 

John, 486 
MECHLING, MACKLIN, 

MACHLING, MACLLEN 

A. T., 545 
Augustus A. , 397 

B. F., 466, 540, 541, 
545 

Bella, 545 
Benjamin, 475 
Catherine, 517, 309 
Catherine (Purviance), 

517 
David, 383, 3S8 
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MECHLING continued 
Dewalt, 69, 457 

F. M., 517 
Frederick, 502 

G. (Rev.), 596 
George W. , m75 
Jacob, 30°. 448, 531 
John, 456, t>40 

Jonas (Rev.), 248*, 249, 
251*, 513, 538, 615, 
646, ir- 

Josiah, f -l 4 

Lewis, 47/ 

Margaret, jhZ 

Miss Drum, 309 

Philip, 473, 543 

William, ->bb 
MECK 

Frederick, ^86 
MEDSGAR, MEDSKER, METZGAR 

Brother & Co., 599 

Daniel, 626, 627 

David, 682 

Edward, 599 

Frederick, 600*, 601 

H. T., 627* 

H. P., 492 

J. (Rev.), 522 

John, 490 

M. J., 599 

Minerva M. , 544 
MEEKS 

John, 535 

Robert, 57, 60 
MEHAFFY 

James, 484, 608 

Stephen, 195 
MEHAN, MEHON 

James, 636 

Samuel , 330 
MEIRE See MEARS 
MELANETHON 

Philip, 247 
MELLANDER 

John (Mrs.), 646 

Joseph, 490 
MELLINGER 

George, 466 
MELLON 

.Andrew, 614* 

Archibald, 613 

Armagh, 614 

Eleanor, 614 

Elizabeth, 614 

Elizabeth Armagh, 613 

Elizabeth Stewart, 614 

Hugh, 675 

James, 471 

John, 614 

R. H., 474 

Rebecca Walkup, 614 

Samuel, 614 

T., 614 

Thomas, 614* 

William, 614* 
MELOY 

John C, 240 
MELROY 

Edward, 455 
MELVILLE 
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MELVILLE continued 

John, 532 

William H., 383, 388 
MENDDELL 

Noah, 698 
MENDORF 

George, 69 
MEN EAR 

John, 487 
MENOCHER, (Also see 
MENOHER) 

James, 421, 573 

John, 573 

Thomas , 574 
MENOHER, MENSHER, (Also 
see MENOCHER) 

Joseph, 572 

Thomas, 576 
MENSCH 

Jacob, 494, 522 

John, 265* 
MENSHER (Also see MENOHER) 
MERCER 

George, 459, 460 

Hugh (Col.), 25, 31* 
MEREDITH 

David, 484 

William, 545 

William L., 312, 321 
MERKLIN (Also see MARKLE) 
MERMIE 

Peter, 488 
MERRELL 

Charles, 471 
MERRICK 

John H., 484 
MERRITT 

Jonathan, 492 
MERRYMAN 

J. C, 468 

William, 459 
MERS, (Also see MEARS) 
MERSHON 

Deb ora (Mrs.), 512 
METTER 

George, 486 
METZGAR 

(Also see MEDSGAR) 
METZLER 

James, 475 
MEVINS 

E. S., 469 
MEWHERTER 

James, 591 

Thomas, 495 

W., 480 

W. F., 468 

William, 591 
MEWS 

James, 486 
MEYAN 

Lewis, 476 
MEYERS, (Also see MYERS) 
MIALON 

James, 481 

R. J., 481 
MICHAEL, MICHEL 

Elizabeth, 553 

Signor, 427 

William, 69, 553 



MICKEE (Also see MICKEY) 
MICKENDORF 

Hesper, 69 
MICKEY, MICKEE 

Clay, 468 

Daniel, 53, 457 

J. A., 487, 494 

J. S., 483 

John, 393, 600 

John A # , 467 

R. M., 468 

Sarah (Kilgore), 536 
MICKLES 

J., 474 
MIERS, (Also see MIRES, . 

MYERS 
MIFFLIN 

Governor, 536 

John, 589 

(Jonathan, 589) 

Thomas, 77, 195 
MIGHT 

John, 683, 684 
MIKESEL 

T.P.B., 485 
MILBEE 

James, 475 
MILBURN 

Robert, 556 
MILES 

Edward, 266 

Edwin, 410 

George I., 263, 266 

Jennie C, Overholt, 685 

Nathaniel, 683, 684, 685 

Samuel, 84 
MI LEY 

James J., 521 
MILHION 

David, 473 

Simon, 475 
MILHOLLAND 

A. G., 563 

A. H., 563 
MILL (Also see MILLS) 
MILLAIRD 

Michael, 481 
MILLAR (Also see MILLER) 
MILLEGAN (Also see MILLIGAN) 
MILLENDEN, 

John T., 486 
MILLER, MILLAR 

A. H., 625 

A. J., 486 

Aaron, 489 

Abraham, 543 

Adam, 483 

Agnes, 511 

Alexander H. 331 

Alexander, 713 

Amos, 492 

Andrew, 474 

Anna, 641 

B.^., 489, 490 

C. F., 489 

C. R., 516 

C. W. , 696 

Celia (Boyle), 641 

Charles, 484 

Christina, 553 
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MILLER, MILLAR continued 
D. B., 487 
D. T., 725* 
D. Knox, 646 
Daniel, 229, 464, <*79 
Daniel M. 393 
David, 261 
David M., 483 
David William, 362 
Dorcas, 149, 640*, 641 

661 
Elizabeth Caroline, 709 
F., 486 
F. P., 473 

Frances (McKee), 641 
Frank. 490, 540 
Franklin, 476 
Fridolin, 514* 
George, 480, 490, 553, 

716 
George A., 393, 483 
George F., 473 
George L., 600* 
George V. , 557 
H., 563 
H. C, 683 
H. H., 470 

Harriett (Thompson), 641 
Henry, 229, 464, 473, 489 
Isaac, 149, 451, 459, 460 

481, 640*, 641, 661 
Isabella, 640 
Israel, 468 
J., 543 

J. A. 9 481, 490, 646* 
J. D., 517 
J. F., 492 
J, H. 545 
J. J., 491 
J. M., 472, 489 
J. P., 486 
J. S., 490 
Jacob, 387, 468, 470 

529 
Jacob M. , 421 
Jacob P., 383. 388 
James, 511, 608 
James S., 479 
James Sullivan, 362 
James Cruickshanks , 456 
John, 206, 453, 559*, 466 

477, 543, 553, 607, 608 

671 
John A., 490, 700, 705 
JOhn D., 474 
John H., 468, 479 
John L., 476, 480 
Johnson, 696 
Jonas, 531 

Joseph, 613, 617, 725 
Joseph M., 477 
Joseph W. , 476 
Josiah, 473 
Leonard, 229, 464 
Lydia Baldridge, 55, 641 
M. B., 483 
M. C, 657 
M. W., 700, 701* 
Margaret Simmons,. 707 
Martha, 641 
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MILLER, MILLAR continued 
Martin, 393 
Matilda, 543 
Matthew, 69, 136 
Matthew Watson, 362 
Max, 616 

Michael, 461, 563, 616* 
Moses, 608 
N. (:•, 554 
N. F., 481 
Nathaniel, 452 
Noah, 393, 483 
Noble G., 554 
0. H (Rev.), 571*, 613 

617, 645 
Obadiah H., 391 
Oliver, 461 
P. J., 473 
Pater, 450, 456, 490 

517, 531 
Priscilla, 641 
Priscilla Hurst, 641* 
R-chel McMasters, 657 
R^sanna, 641 
Roxarma Markle, 656 
S., 539 
S. P., 573 
Samuel, 54, 69, 84, 88 

141, 149, 230, 456, 465 

470, 480* 529, 595 

638, 640*, 641*, 707 
Samuel H. 637, 641 
Sarah Grier, 640 
Sarah (Nelson) 641 
Simon, 489 
Simon J., 490 
T. R., 491 
Theodore, 475 
Thomas, 476 
Thompson, 493 
W. G., 481 
W. J., 490, 493 
William, 320, 393, 417 

452, 465, 474, 482, 

649* 
William B., 649 
William L., 656 
William S., 483 
MILLH0FF 

H. M., 526, 583 
Harriet: Wtrsing, 526 
MILLIGAN, MILLEGAN, 

MILLIKEN 
A. M., 707 

Alexander, 370, 496, 707 
David, 370 
Deborah Eckels, 370 
Elizabeth Davidson, 370 
Ellen, 370 
George, 370 
Harry, 370 
J. B., 496 

James, 43, 702, 707* 
James C„ 370 
James M. , 370 
Jane (Nelson), 707 
John, 230, 370*, 421, 661 

702, 706, 707 
John Davidson, 363, 370* 
Joseph, 479 



MILLIGAN, MILLEGAN, 
MILLIKEN 

John Davidson, 363, 370* 

Joseph, 479 

McLeod (Rev.), 371 

Margaret, 370 

Martha J. Guffey, 370 

Martha J. (Pinker ton), 
370 

Mary 370 

Mary Adams, 370, 707 

Nancy (Simmons), 707 

Rosetta, 370 

Samuel, 612 

Sarah, 370 

W. B., 496 

William, 536, 618 
MILLINGER 

B. t 538 
MILLIRON 

Henry, 473 

Simon, 557, 650 
MILLOCK 

• Joseph, 447 
MILLS, MILL 

Alters, 364, 711 

Andrew, 456, 481 

Apple, 668 

Archibald's, 633 

Beeson's, 173 

Bell's, 650 

Brady's. 595 

Brinker's, 243 

Edward, 449 

Elizabeth (Alter), 711 

Fountain, 682 

Garhart's, 173 

Gibson ton, 565 

Grist, 173 

Helena 4 (Lobinger), 547 

Irwin's, 473 

J ft hn, 474, 481 

Jims'. 173 

rfllen's, 571 

Latrobe, 653 

Lee's, 481 

Lobinger' s, 173, 546 

Machlin's, 173 

Markle Paper, 705* 

Milligan's, 712 

Newill's, 537 

Paper. 280 

Perry's 5«9 

Pershing's, 589 

Plaining, 600 

Plum Rock, 404 

Samuel, 481 

Sarver, 674 

Shoup's, 685 

Shute's, 173 

St. Clair's, 173 

Tub, 173 

Union, 653 

Wallace's, 173 

Weaver's, 653, 720 
MILNER 

Samuel, 383, 383 
MIMM 

Peter, 471 
MINEHUNT 
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MINEHUNT 

David, 476 
MINK 

Emma Beazell, 568 

J. A, (Dr.), 568 
MINNIHAN 

B., 487 
MINOR 

Franciscan Friars, 267* 
MINSHALL 

R. S. 9 494 
MINSTER 

John, 477 
MINT0R 

J hn, 60* 
MIRES, MIERS, (Also see MYERS) 

Eli, 54 

Eliezer, <oo 
MISKELLY 

Huih, 62b* 

J. R., 487 
MICHFL, MITCHELL 

Alexander, 54, 452, 453, 
456, 561 

Alexander Bennett, 363 

Andrew, 54, 69, 534 

B. R., 682, 683, 691 
Benjamin Kupple, 362 

C . F . 494 

Charies, 69, 163, 193, 
491, 589, 600 

Charles L. , 600 

David, 168 

Edward, 562 

George, 601 

J. M., 467, 496 

5. U. 9 490 

J. W., 487 

James, 45*, 467, 490 
536, 587, 691 

John, 206, 207, 229, 454, 
456, 464, 699 

Joseph, 461 

Josiah, 543 

Margaret Martin, 691 

Mary A. ( Robert shaw) , 691 

Matt, 562 

Mrs., 193 

Nettie Robertson, 691 

Simon, 482 

Susa*, 193 

T. C, 483 

William, 54, 465, 468, 
475 
MIX 

Ebenezer, 292 
MOATS 

J., 633 

Jacob, 633 
MOCK 

Isabella Riddle, 612 

John, 612 

William, 470 
M0FFET, M0FFIT 

J., 646* 

John T. , 684 

Robert, 494 

W. M., 331 
M0FFEY 

John, 69 
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MOGLE 

G. W., 484 
MOMYER 

M. L., 556 

MONROE, MUNROE 

James v 495 

S. R., 493 
MONTEITH 

Mary ( Johns ton ) , 440 
MONTEOUS 

Edward, 393, 483 
MONTGOMERY 

Alexander, 504 

Ann (Murry), 618 

David, 474 

J. M., 263* 

James, 88, 421, 457, 564 
638 
MONTGOMERY 

Jas., 330 

JOhn, 489, 493 

Lydla Weddell, 564 

M. J., 646 

Robert, 421 

S., 539 

S. H., 388 

Samuel, 230 

Samuel H., 383 

Washington, 493 
MONTON 

Henry, 435 
MONTOUR 

Andrew, 234 
MONTZ, MOUNT Z, (Also see 
MOUNT) 

Providence, 447 

William, 457 
MOODY 

John N., 488 

Marshall, 393, 483 
MOONEY 

Francis, 486 

Patrick, 459, 460 
MOOR, MOORE 

A. B., 569 

Aaron, 54, 448 

Abe, 482 

Agnes, 512 

Alexander, 468 

Andrew, 566 

Andrew M. , 565 

Ard, 667 

Augusta, 448 

Benjamin, 494 

Caroline Matilda Johnson, 
569 

Cornelius, 475, 494 

David, 667 

E., 562, 563 

Elenor, 563 

Elias, 481 

Eliza, 667 

Elizabeth (Fluke). 526 

Elizabeth (Plumer), 661 

Florinda W. , 512 

Frances, 667 

Francis, (Capt.)» 84 

George, 69, 536 

George W. , 475 

Hamilton, 456 



MOOR, MOORE continued 
Henry Y. f 491 
H. T., 494 
Isaac, 612, 625 
Isaac A., 393 
J. C, 486 

J. H., 467, 487, 494 
J. M., 487, 494 
J. W., 528 
Jacob, 481 
Jacob B., 440 
James, 69, 149, 457, 

461, 667, 699 
James John, 78 
James T., 482 
Jane, 563 

Jane K. (Carolthers) 
658, 667 

Jennett Wilson, 296 

John, 54, 69*, 206, 296* 
342, 421, 452*, 453*, 
459, 462, 496, 512, 
534, 591, 598, 612, 
623, 638, 677 

John C, 471 

John Power, 667* 

John Rowland, 362 

Joseph H., 483 

Josiah, 393 

Josiah A., 483 

Louisa (McCullough), 
667 

Margaret (Robinson) 
560 

Maria, 667 

Mary Kerr, 667 

Mary (Laird), 286, 342 

Obediah, 667* 

Polly Town send, 677 

Rachel Town send, 677 

Robert C, 393, 483 

Simon, 53 

T • H • 494 

Thomas, 413,448, 592 

Tom., 291 

W. D., 520 

W. L., 468 

W. P., 57*, 69*, 128 
134, 296, 376, 471, 
421*, 453*, 455*, 459 

462, 496, 512, 534, 
554, 562, 591, 598, 
612 

William D., 396, 397, 

539 
Wm. D., 331 
Zekel, 448 
MOOREHEAD, MOORHEAD 
Fergus, 588* 
Ferguson, 69 
J. A., 468 
J. D., 521, 712 
J. S., 474, 517 
Jaifiks C, 383, 388 
John, 307, 421 
Joseph, 164, 588*, 594, 

699, 700 
Joseph W., 700 
Moorehead, & Kelly, 587 
.Samuel. 54. 69. 127 
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MOOREHEAD, MOORHEAD 
Continued 

Samuel cont., 132, 173* 
460, 588*593 

Samuel C, 383, 388 

Thomas P. , 467 

W. H., 725 

W. W. (Rev.), 240, 
380, 532, 623, 726 

W. Wallace, 521, 594 
M0OSMILLER 

D. Oswald (Rev.), 274* 
M0RELAND 

J. K., 490 

John M. , 477 

W. C, 331 
M0RELY, M0RLY 

Isaac, 480 

L., 480 

Leander, 480 
MORGAN 

A.S.M., 548* 

Abel, 457 

Charles, 60* 

Daniel (Col.), 25, 89*, 
203, 204 

Daniel W., 710 

Evan, 454 

Frank, 563 

George, 81, 86 

Gibbs, 444 

Hugh, 457 

Isaac, 648 

James, 479, 495, 683 

James W. , 477 

John, 365 

John M. , 399 

Morgan & Co., 546 

R. ., 264, 265*, 705 

Tom, 314, 315 

William, 418* 
M0RGANHAM 

M., 471 
M0RGEY 

W. R., 479 
M0RIARTY 

Peter, 255, 695 
M0RLY, See M0RELY 
M0RNINGSTAR 

Peter, 483 
MORRIS 

Daniel C, 331 

George S., 649 

J. S., 496 

Joseph (Capt.), 89 

R. M., 482 

Rev., 265 

Thomas G., 389 
MORRISON 

A., 489 

Abraham, 330 

Austin, 476 

Daniel, 534 

Edward, 459, 460 

Elizabeth, 511 

J. A., 481 

J. C, 485 

James, 89, 330, 457, 543 

John, 230, 281, 421, 
508, 509, 510*, 512, 
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MORRISON continued 

John, cont., 522, 
524, 637, 636* 

JOhn A., 481 

John C, 487 

John E., 412 

John Wesley, 363 

Matthew, 534 

Rebecca, 510 

W. C, 545 

William, 511 
MORROW 

B. M., 483 

Charles, 479 

James, 543, 724 

Jane, 543 

Jeremiah, 476 

John, 465 

Paul, 283*, 330 

Sadie, 381 

W. H., 382, 680 

William, 459 
MORT 

Adam, 483 
MORTIMER. M0RTEM0RE 

A. f 545 

J. L., 545 

John, 535 

William, 470 
MORTON 

Daniel, 648* 

Elizabeth (Wakefield) 
257 

G. f 595 

George, 595, 636 

James B., 557 

Thomas, 169, 200, 204, 
205, 562 

Wm., 562 
M0SELEY 

Robert, 457 
MOSES 

David, 491 

Seymour, 719 
MOSS 

James, 471 

John R., 484 

John T., 650 

W. H., 482 
M0UL 

Adam, 393, 483 
MOUNT, MOUNTS, (Also see 
MONTZ) 

Providence, 453 

William, 69 
MOUNTAIN 

A.S.T., 331 

Allegheny, 15, 414 

Blue, 94 

Chestnut Ridge, 43, 
158 

T., 265 

Laurel Hill, 52, 161, 
414 

Lookout, 391 

Tuscarora, 43, 414 
M0UNTZ, See MONTZ (Also see 

MOUNT) 
MOWER 

John, 594 



Index of Names continued 

M0WHEAD 

J. B., 491 
M0WRY 

A. H., 468 

Christian, 459 
M0YLAN 

Jasper, 698 
MUCKMALON 

John, 69 
MUELLER, See MULLER 
MUFFLEY, MUFFLY 

Elizabeth, 608 

Israel, 608* 

Joseph, 607 
MUGLAUGHLANE, (Also 

see McGLAUGHLIN AND 

Mclaughlin) 

John, 535 
MUHLENBERG 

Henry A., 285* 
-MULFQRD 

R. R., 470 
MULHERIN 

Thomas, 494 
MULL 

Elizabeth (Alter), 364 

William, 455 
MULLADY 

Robert, 454 
MULLEN 

Edward, 545 

James, 478, 475, 725 

T. (Rev.), 554 

Tobias (Rev.), 271 

W. D.,544, 546 
MULLER, MUELLER 

D. Adalbert (Rev.), 275 

Elizabeth (Lobinger), 79 
537, 546, 652* 

J. C.; 495 

Rudolph, 79, 537, 546 

Ursula, 546 
MULLIGAN 

John, 484 
MULVZNEY 

E., 277 

M., 277 

Patrick, 456 
MUMAN 

George, 686 

Jacob H., 476 
MUMAW, MURMAW 

J. B., 475 

Mary, 596 
MUMMA 

George, 261 
MUMMEY 

Charles, 483 
MUNDORF, MUNDORFF 

Henry, 478 

William, 480 
MUNDSHOWER 

H., 477 

M. 482 

S., 482 
MUNROE, See MONROE 
MUPPIN 

John, 69 
MURDAGH 

Patrick, 456 
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MURDOCH. MURDOCK 

Daniel, 53 

Edwad, 53 

G. R., 700, 701 

J. H., 699 

Jacob H., 469 

John, 696, 699 

Samuel, 467, 576 

Solomon, 494 
MURE 

George, 563 
MURMAN 

Daniel, 488 
MURMAW (See MUMAH) 
MURPHY 

Arthur, 454, 456 

D. C, 469 

George H., 470, 496 

H. M., 492 

Ira F., 470 

J., 483 

J. R., 545 

John, 448, 535* 

M. (Rev.), 554 

Martin, 481 

Michael, 459, 460 

Patrick, 461 

S. D., 482 

Samuel, 191, 192 

ThomB, 455, 600 

Timothy, 90 

W. W., 488 

William, 481, 482 
MURRAY, MURRY 

Alexander (Capt.), 618 

Andrew Jackson, 618 

Ann Montgomery, 618 

Ann (Verner), 618 

Elizabeth (Dick), 618, 651 

George, 478, 560 

J. S. (Dr.). 618 

J. S. (Mrs.), 618 
MURRAY, MURRY 

James, 495, 618* 

Jane (Carpenter), 618 

Jeremiah, 206, 333* 
421, 617*, 618*, 651 

John, 64, 86, 253 

John S., 488, 618 

Joseph E., 714 

Lindley, 371 

Magnus M. , 330 

Mary Jane facElroy), 618 

Nancy (Cowan), 618 

Nancy (Weddell), 618 

Neal, 459, 535* 

Priscilla Schaeffer, 618 

Rebecca (Gilchrist), 618 

S. H., 482 

Samuel H. 477 

Sarah (Burrell). 333, 618 

Sarah (McKnight), 618 

Statria McNair (Kippey), 
618 

Susan (Irwin), 618 

Washington, 383, 387, 
388 

William A., 477 
MURRET 

Achilles, 172 
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MURRY, See MURRAY 
MUSANS 

George, 483 
MUSE 

Watson, 478 
MUSIC, MUSICK 

Cyrus, 490 

Darwin, 678 

Philip, 488 

Samuel, 488 

William, 490 
MUSK 

Henry, 447 
MYALAN 

Jacob, 535 
MYERS, MEYERS 

Abraham, 477^ 

Adam, 529- 

Alexander, 686^ 

Balthazer, 242, v 247, 
529*, 721 

Catherine (Jordan), 547 

Carl, 485 

Charles, 476 

Christian, 468 

David, 482 

Dennis, 454 

Elizabeth, 529 

Elizabeth Dellinger, 686 

Elizabeth (Stauffer) 
679 

F. P., 473 

Frederick, 698 

George, 229, 464, 652 

George W., 485 

H. M., 482 

Isaac, 484 

Isiah, 476 

J. K, 482 

Jacob, 259, 476, 725 

John Adams, 529 

Lewis, 383, 387, 
388 

Lucas, 490 

Maria, 517 

Mary (Dillinger), 686 

S., 277 

S. C, 468 

Susan, 543 

T. C„ 489 

W. G., 482 

Zimmerman, 615 
MYSIC 

Frederick, 486 

Michael, 486 
MYTINER 

C. W., 683* 
NAGLE, NAUGLE 

Jacob, 330 

Judson, 487 
NAHAR 

L., 563 

Leonard, 649 

Martin, 649* 
NAIL 

N. B., 475 
NAILER 

John, 461 
NALY, NELIGH 

Paul, 721, 723 



NANNEMACHER, See 

NUNEMAKER 
NATMAN 

John, 484 
NATURAL CURIOSITY 

Anderson's Cave, 621 

Bear C ave, 590 

The Alter Room, 590 

The Senate Chamber, 590 

The S;»ake Chamber, 590 
NAUGLE, See NAGLE 
NAVEL 

Edward, 454 
NEAL, NEALE, NEIL, NEEL 

Bernard, 53 

Darcas (Samson), 568 

J. J., 544 

James, 544 

John, 237, 449, 452, 
487, 492, 496, 535, 
587 

Matilda Tarr, 687 

Robert, 687 

W. B., 410, 540, 545 
685 

William B., 432, 545 
NEALY, See NEELY 
NECKLES 

Edward, 483 
NEDROW, NIDR0W 

Henry, 393, 483 

Thomas, 488 
NEEDHAM 

John, 473 
NEELY, NEALY, NEILLY 

Benjamin. 457* 

H. M., 490 

Henry, 603* 

Hugh, 534 

J. D., 603 

James, 493, 714 

Joseph, 607 

William, 534 
NEEL, See NEAL 
NEFF 

C. C, 545* 

Christopher, 479 

E., 650* 

Emanuel, 479* 

J. W., 713 

J_hn, 479 

Joseph, 482 
NEIL, See NEAL 
NEILLY, See NEELY 
NEILSON 

James, 69 
NEITERHAUSER 

J., 490 
NELIGH, See NALY 
NELSON 

Alice (Thompson), 719 

Andrew, 454 

David, 707 

George, 69 

Hiram, 476 

JL A. (Rev.), 541 

Jane Milligan, 707 

John (Capt.),81* 

John, 453* 

John A., 521 
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NELSON continued 

Mary (Myers), 707 

R., 361 

S. M., 493 

Samuel, 495 

Sarah Miller, 641 

ThomB, 453, 454* 

William, 69 
NEPTIAL 

Uriah, 481 
NESBIT 

J, M. t 331 

John, 421 

Nathaniel, 649 

Samuel, 474 

Thomas, 330 
NETH 

Phillip, 603 

Susan J. McClanahan, 603 
NETT 

Philip, 669 
NETZ, NEZ 

G. H., 480 

Jacob, 471 
NEUMEYER, See NEWMYER 
NEVILLE, NEVILE, NEVIL 

Gen., 199 

John, 72*, 77, 203, 205 
447, 451, 461 

Presley, 203 
NEVLING 

F. S., 481 
NEWAL, NEWALL, NEWELL 
NEWILL 

Charles, 484 

Edward, 712 

George, 496, 537 

Hughey, 53 

James, 535, 537 

John, 535, 537 

Joshua, 537* 

Joshiah, 534 

Josiah, 534 

Nancy, 549 

Robert, 534, 537 

Samuel, 461 

Thomas, 471 

William, 60*, 534 
NEWCOMER 

Benjamin, 492, 684 

Christian, 260, 261* 

I.M. & Co., 290 

J. H., 467 

Joshua, 467 

0., 468 
NEWELL, See NEWAL 
NEWHERTER 

W. J., 487 
NEWILL, SEE NEWAL 
NEWINGHAM 

D., 474 

David, 421 

H. S., 474 
NEWLAN, NEWLAND 

George, 53 

William, 613 
NEWMAN 

Isaac, 449 

James, 466 
NEWMEYER 
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NEWMEYER, NEUMEYER, 

NEWMYER. MEUMIER 
J. J., 476 
Jacob, 547 
John C, 547 
Jonathan, 263 
NEWSPAPERS 

Argus & The Republican, 

281 
Baltimore American, 290 
Boston Courier, 339 
Democratic Times, 282 
Frame rs Register, 173, 

279 
Frank Cowan, 286 
Greensburg Democrat, 281 
Greensburg Gazette, 

283 
Intelligencer, 284 
Irwin Spray, 289 
Latrobe Papers, 289 
Log Cabin, 285 
Morning Post, 386 
Mount Pleasant Papers, 

289 
National Intelligencer, 

341 
Newark, N. J. Daily 

Journal , 339 
Perma. Evening Post, 92 
Pittsburgh Gazette, 279 
Pittsburgh Post, 279 
Scott dale Tribune, 290 
Sunday Mercury, 279 
The Pennsylvania Argus, 

285 N 
The A Sentinel. 284 
The ribune, 284 
The Weekly Cycle, 289 
Tribune & Herald, 285 
Virginia Gazette, 74 
Westmoreland Democrat, 

281 
NEWSUM 

William, 465 
NEWTON 

William W. , 486 
NICCOLLS, See NICHOLS 
NICELY, NISELY 
Adam, 118* 
Alexander, 467 
Asher, 487 
Esther, 638 
Isaac, 487 
J. G., 701 
Jacob, 118* 
Jakey, 118* 
Sarah, 697 
Shannon, 476, 487 
Stauffer (Mrs.), 679 
W. H., 468 
William, 473 
NICEWONGER 
D,, 496 

J. T., 467, 487 
Joseph, 502 
NICHELSON, NICHOLSON 
A., 493 

James B.,556, 714 
John, 484. 725* 



NICHELSON continued 

Walter, 725 
NICHOLAS 

Rober Carter, 451 
NICHOLS, NICCOLIS, NICOLS 

Edward, 393, 474 

Elma E. Eberhart, 369 

J. R., 467 

James, 331, 591, 595, 
638*, 647 

John, 370, 421, 467, 474 
488, 512, 534, 535 

Joseph, 494, 600*, 623 

Laura J. (Krepps), 369 

Oliver, 488 

Robert, 370, 534 

S. J., 521 

Thomas H., 369 

William, 471, 534 

William T., 661 
NICHOLSON See NICHELSON 
NICKEL$0 

James, 456 
NICKXOW 

F. K., 545 
NIC0DEMUS 

W. S., 556 
NIC0LAY 

H. (DrO, 650 

H. J., 650 
NICOLS, See NICHOLS 
NIDERHEISER 

Samuel, 488 
NIDROW, See NEDR0W 
NIGLEY 

Felix, 675 
N1LES 

Nathaniel, 324 
NISELY, See NICELY 
NISH 

Andrew, 486 
N1SWANDER 

Isaac (Rev.)> 261 
NIXDORFF 

Samuel, 454. 
NIXON 

Mary Ann (George), 644 

Samuel, 644 
NOBLE 

Ricahrd, 449 

W., 515 
N0AL, NOEL 

Charles, 483 

E. J., 474 

Emanuel, 475 

J. P., 467 

John, 475, 480 

Jonas, 468 

S. J,, 474 

Victor, 305 
N0LDER 

John, 69* 
N0LEN 

James, 545 

John, 494 

Thomas, 481 
NOOSE, See NURSE 
N0RCR0SS 

A. H., 713 
N0RRIS 
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NORRIS 

George B.,404 

J. S., 491 

W. B., 600 
NORTH 

John, 501 

Richard, 501 
N0RTHAN 

Stephen F., 514 
N0SCAR 

George, 49' > 
N0SS 

George, 71^ 

L. R. (Mrs.), 714 
N0Z 

Robert, 51* 
NULL, NULLE 

Ar.drew Jackson, 366 

B. F. t 489 

Cyrus, 476 

Henry, 479, 687 

Henry H., 487 

Lucinda Robinson, 366 

Samuel, 476 

William, 486 
NUMMER 

William, 482 
NUN£MAKER, NANNEMACHER 

George, 620 

Peter, 69 
NURSE. NOOSE 

D. (Sergt.). 479 
NUTTING 

J., 545 

Joseph, 473 

Samuel, 545 
OAKE 

Scott, 471 
0ATERWISE, (See 0STERWEISS) 

S., 489 
0ATES 

James, 455 
0BERT 

J. H., 471 
0BLEY 

Charles , 64b 

H. A., 646 

John, 476 

S. P., 6*6 
O'BRIAN, O'BRIEN 

F. X., 269* 

John, 454 

John &.., 475 

Lawrence , 484 

O'Brien & Toner, 600 
0' CARRIE 

Frank, 484 
0'CONNELL 

Rev., 521 
0* CONNER, O'CONNOR 

Eliza (Battie), 710 

M., 270*, 271, 272, 
277* 

Widow, 419 
0DAMAR 

Daniel, 48-+ 
0'DANN 

James, 489 
ODD FELLOWS 

Greensburg Encampment, 516 
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ODD FELLOWS 

Greensburg Lodge, 516 

Westmoreland Lodge, 516 
0' DONOVAN 

Jeremiah, 342* 
OFFUTT 

L. (Dr.), 724 

Lemuel, 363, 725 
O'GARA 

John, 475 
OGDEN 

G. H., 470 

J. G., 487 

James, 481 

John, 492 

J hn B., 481 
OGLE 

Alexander, 186* 

Charles, 331, 351 
O'HARA 

Arthur, 447, 534 

James, 167, 221*, 503 

John, 487, 494 

Ned, 619 

O'HARA & Scully, 174 
0H0R0W 

Arthur, 452 
OHR, (Also see ORR) 

Adam, 494 
OLDHAM 

William, 453 
OLIPHANT 

Andrew, 415 

F. H., 403, 404 

John, 204 
OLIVER 

A. G. f 647, 666 

Andrew G., 478, 647 

Charles, 484 

J. B., Ill 

J. H., 724* 

James B., 107, 341, 421 
500, 647, 649 

Lucy (Cowan), 341 

Peeey (Mrs.), 1111 

William, 484 
OMSLER 

John, 467 
O'NEAL, O'NEIL 

Alfred, 477 

Charles, 483 

John, 495 

Michael, 470 
ONG 

Jeremiah, 648 
ONSELL 

Abraham, 454 
ORBIN 

George, 625 
O'REAGEN 

Teague, 209 
O'REILLY 

F. (Rev.), 268 

John (Rev.), 270 
ORELEY 

John, 479 
ORMSBY 

J. B., 626 

J hn, 40, 54, 55, 

351*, 352*, 353*, 451* 



ORMSBY continued 

Oliver, 40 
ORPENT 

Richard, 456 
ORR 

A. 0. (Dr.), 649 

A. W., 649 

Adam, 480 

Andrew, 482 

David, 455 

F., 676 

George, 452 

H. B., 683 

Hugh, 469 

J. H., 529, 555 

J. M., 495 

James Patterson, 363 

John, 676 

R. G., 424 

Robert, 128, 415, 421 
448, 453 

Samuel, 673 

William, 450* 
ORVACK 

Martin, 490 
OSBORN, OSBOURN, OS BURN 

A. W., 489 

Alexander A. , 476 

Elizabeth McCormick, 558 

H. S., 494 

Jacob, 494 

Mary, 553 

Samuel, 558 

W. F., 389, 487 

W. H., 493 

William, 483, 494 
0STERWEISS, (also see 
OATERWISE) 

Michael, 473 

Solomon, 473 
OTT 

Adam, 453 

Henry, 471 
OTTERBEIN 

William, 260* 
OTTO 

S. M., 496 
OTTOMAN 

Ludwick, 531 

Ludwig, 499, 500 
0ULD 

John, 69 
OUREY, OURRY, OURY 

Adam, 69 

Capt., 149 

Wendel, 53, 54, 68, 
69*, 453, 456, 529 
OURSLER, OUSLER 

H. Ousler & Sons, 596 

Jacob, H., 600* 

John, 487, 494, 600* 
OURY, OURRY, See OUREY 
OVER 

WiMiam, 556 
0VERH0LT 

A., 680 

A. F., 476 

A. R. S. & Co., 410 

A. S. R., 685 

A. Overholt & Co., 548* 
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OVERHOLT continued 

Aaron S. R. Overholt, 514 

686*, 689 
Abbie C, 685 
Abigail C, 689 
Abigail Carpenter, 689 
Abraham, 543, 548*, 685 

686*, 688*, 689* 
Abraham C, 689 
Abraham F., 690 
Abraham S • , 543 
Agnes (Bechtell), 686 
Alice Carey, 685 
Ann (Boyd), 686 
Anna Beitler. 688 
Anna (Loucks), 688* 
Anna (Tintsman), 548, 685 
Annie, 685 
Annie (Sherrick), 685 

B. F., 544 
Benjamin F. f 685, 689 

C. S., 432, 544, 545 
Charles, 685 
Christian, 688 
Chrsitian F., 690 
Christian S., 514, 685, 

686* 
Christopher, 685 
Elizabeth, 685, 686 
Elizabeth Detwiler, 685 
Elizabeth F., 690 
Elizabeth (Frick). 685 
Elizabeth (Richey), 685 
Elizabeth Stauffer, 686 
Elmore, 685 
Emma F., 690 
Emma Fox, 685 
Fenton, C, 690 
G. W., 545 
George, 685 
George W. , 476 
H. S., 680 
Henry, 679, 685*, 686 

688, 689 

Henry C. 9 685, 689 

Henry D., 685 

Henry 0., 690 

Henry S., 543, 688*, 689* 

Hudson, 685 

Ida, 685 

Isaac, 685 

Isaac F., 690 

J. S., 541, 544 

Jacob, 679, 680, 685*, 686 

689, 690 

Jacob S., 658, 689 
Jacob Webster, 685, 690 
James, 685 
Jennie G. (Miles), 685, 

689 
John, 262, 685, 686 
John D., 685 
John J., 476 
Maria, 543, 548, 685* 
Maria Carpenter, 689 
Maria F., 690 
Maria Stauffer, 689 
Martin, 685*, 688 
Martin, 685*, 688. 
Martin S., 514 
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OVERHOLT continued 

Mary, 685* 

Mary A. (Markle), 
658 

Mary Ann, 685, 690 

Mary Fox, 658, 690 

Mary (McKean), 685 

Norman, 685 

Sarah A. (Overholt) 
685, 689 

Susan (Stauffer), 685 

Thomas , 544 

William, 685 
OVERLY 

Cyrus, 725 

Fred, 471 
OVERMAN 

Frederick, 175 
OVERMYER 

J hn B., 389 
OVERTON 

H. W., 545 
OWENS 

Elizabeth Town send, 
677 

S nuel, 676, 677 
0W1NE 

Barnabas, 457 
OX 

Michael, 459, 460 
PADAN, PADEN 

Thomas, 479 

W. J., 482, 483 

William, 393 
PADDOCK 

William H., 521* 
PAGE 

David C, 521 

William, 696* 
PAG EN 

John, 69 
PAHEL 

Jacob, 469 

James, 491 
PAINE, PANE, PAYNE 

Thomas, 210, 211 

William C. f 393 

William S., 483 
PAINTER, PANNTER, PANTER 

Benjamin, 653 

Bettay (Markle), 652 

C. C, 554 

C. R., 432, 522 

Catherine, 652 

Catherine Lobinger, 547 
652, 706 

Christian, 541 

Christopher, 652, 
653 

Elias, 652 

Elizabeth (Markle) 
655, 656 

George, 652, 725 

H. H., 494 

Harrison H., 531 

Israel, 79, 168, 370, 403 
432, 530, 533, 547, 
632, 652*, 656 

J. J., 494 

J. K., 557 



Index of Names continued 

PAINTER continued 

Jacob, 421, 529, 
556, 652*, 701, 
706 

James, 696* 

James A. , 474 

John, 652*, 725 

John V., 331 

John W. , 493 

Joseph, 652 

Michael, 652 

Painter & Lauffer, 555 

Polly, 652 

Rebecca, 652 

Samuel, 473 

Susan, 652 

T. G., 466 

Tobias G., 472 

William, 479 
PAIR, See PARE 
PALM 

Annie A*, 544 
PALMER 

A. A., 495 

Absalom, 478 

Adam, 534 

Andrew, 17 

C. L., 554 

C. W., 495 

D. C, 486 
Levi, 491 
M., 581 
Matthias, 495 
Peter, 478 
Samuel, 331, 491 
W. M., 491 

PAMER 

Daniel, 53* 
PANCOAST 

Joel, 484 
PANE, See PAINE 
PANKEY, (Ankney?) 

Isaac' Ambrose, 487 
PANNTER, PANTER, See PAINTER 
PARBE 

Simon, 480 
PARE, PAIR 

John M. , 490 

Samuel, 448 
PARIS 

Peter, 460 
PARK, PARKE 

Amizi, 436 

Daniel, 468, 485 

David, 475 

Elizabeth (Humes, 612 

Frank H., 392 

G. A., 470 

George, 363 

George A* , 467 

George C, 365 

J. C, 468 

J. H., 470 

J. Jewett (Rev.), 594 

J. M., 482 

John W., 470 

Joseph, 330 

Julia, 553 

Luc in da (Thompson), 720 

Margaret, 553 
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PARK^. PARKE continued 

Mary Thompson, 719 

Robert, 713* 

S. N., 469 

William, 421*, 495, 553, 
612, 710, 719 

Zebulon, 716, 720* 
PARKER 

B. F., 489 

C. C, 521 
C. W., 470 
Charles, 460, 461 
George, 206 

J. N., 484 

J. S., 684 

John, 205, 264, 460, 
475, 542, 698 

John S., 684 

Parker & Smith, 682, 684 
PARKINSON 

B enjamin, 203, 204, 
206 
PARR 

Isaac, 69*, 297 

James, 69*, 90, 421* 
452 

Samuel, 69* 
PARRY, See PERRY 
PARSON 

Elizabeth, 669 

John, 669 

La vina Baughman, 669 

Simon, 669 
PARTMESSER 

Adam, 535 
PASCHALL, PATCHELL 

George, 511 

John, 495 

Sarah, 511 

Thomas, 491 

William, 494 
PASCULL 

Thomas, 495 
PASLEY 

William, 495 
PASSAVANT 

W. A. (Rev.), 250, 252 
519 
PASSEL 

S., 481 
PATCHELL, See PASGHALL 
PATH 

Byerly's, 53 

Dunlap's, 54 

Kit tannin*, 177 

Nemacolin s, 177 
PATRICK 

John, 69 
PATTERSON 

A. (>• (Rev.), 237, 539, 
571, 645* 

Alfred, 331 

Billy, 502 

F. M., 496 

George C, 485 

J. C, 468 

James, 416, 495 

Joseph, 171*, 622 

M. M., 254, 677, 712 

Martha Rebinson, 366 
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PATTERSON continued 

Nancy Robinson, 366 

R. B., 331, 522 

R. J., 495 

Robert, 647 

Samuel, 476, 489. 493 

Susanna (Rand), 557 

T. C, 545 

Thomas, 366, 478 

Thomas C, 481 

W. B., 496 

W. D., 467 

William, 454 
PATTON 

Andrew. 256 

F. H. (Dr # ), 649*, 
650 

Frederick Henry. 362 

Garret R. (Rev.), 254 

Isaac, 461 

James, 475 

Thomas, 69, 206, 452, 534 

W. R., 492 
PATTY 

J. D., 492, 627* 
PAUL, PAULL 

A. S., 480 

Agnes Jack, 331 

George, 54, 60* 

George T«, 432 

Hannah Lucy (Boyd), 631 

Hannah (Provard), 631 

J. C, 579* 

James, 69. 175, 189, 
431, 607,*, 608 

James Laugher, 631* 

Jennie (Callen), 631 

Jennie Porter field, 631 

John, 631*, 715 

John C. 392, 480, 481 

John Calvin, 631* 

Margaret Jane (Taylor), 
631 

Mary, 631 

Mary Jane, 631 

Mary Jane Shields, 630, 
631 

Nancy Elizabeth (Jack), 
631 

Nancy Jack (Davis), 
631 

P., 649 

R. P., 493 

Robert, 631 

Robert Alexander, 631 

Robert Thompson, 631 

S. P., 493 

Samuel, 623, 631 

Samuel J., 630, 631* 

Samuel Jack, 631 

Samuel Jackson, 631 

Sarah Maria, 631 

Sarah Maria (Jones), 
631 

Sarah Spalding), 631 

W. H., 468 

William Porterfield, 631 
PAYNE, See PAINE 
PEAIRS 

Elizabeth (Plumer), 663 



PEALE 

James T., 481 

James Y., 392 
PEARCE 

Isaac, 54, 448 

Jeremiah, 253 

John, 56z 

Joseph, 562* 

Lewis, 562 

Philip, 448 
PEARS0L 

Peter R., 343 
PEARSON 

Sarah (Plumer), 658 
PEASE 

A., 482 

Jonathan, 388 

Jonathan X., 514 
PECK 

Jacob, 696 
PEDDIC0RD 

Milton, 583* 
PEDEN 

William, 475 
PEEBELS, (Also see PEOPLES) 

Alexander Hunter, 362 

John, 534 

Samuel, 534 
PEER, See PIER 
PEGG 

Benjamin, 460 
PEIFER, PIFER 

Frederick, 482 

Michael, 626 

P., 614 

Peter, 615 
PEIFLY 

J. M., 516 

John M. , 517 
PELISSIER 

H., 473 
PELLET 

Elias, 69 
PENDERGRASS 

Garrett, 53, 695 
PENDLETON 

Philip, 461 
PENN 

John, 39, 43*, 47, 
51, 55, 77, 235 

R. W., 473 

Richard, 43*, 55, 215 

Robert, 475 

Thomas, 55, 63 

William, 14*, 43, 266, 
283, 437 
PENNAMAN 

Abraham, 479 
PENNY 

Hannah Weddell, 564 

J. W., 484 

John, 331, 564 

Rebecca Weddell, 564 

Thomas , 564 

William (Dr.), 263 
PENR0D 

C. H., 494 

John, 491 

Joseph, 514* 
PENTECOST 
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PEMTECOST 

Dorsey, 42, 43*, 51 
100*, 448, 451, 453 
461* 

Joseph, 330 
PENTLAND 

Charles, 466 
PENT0N 

Thomas. 460 
PEOPLES (Also see PEEBELS) 

J. C, 492 

John M. , 332*, 514 

Samuel, 494 

7. E. 9 470 

William, 572 
PERKINS 

C. G. t 468 

Eli, 381 

Jacob, 639 

S., 554 

Samuel, 554 

Samuel C, 515 

Susan, 554 

Thomas, 486 
PERRIG0 

J. C, 468 
PERRY. PARRY 

David, 452 

G. W., 495 

James, 78, 79, 126. 
127, 137, 205, 366, 
449, 452, 453*. 
PERSHING 

Charles M«, 727 

Christian, 534 

Conrad, 257 

Cora B., 727 

Curtis M.. 727 

Daniel, 257, 726 

Elizabeth Rice, 726 

Frederick, 534, 535, 
589 

George C, 727 

H. H., 646* 

Harvey Covode, 727 

Isaac, 257, 589 

J. H., 261, 262, 496 

James C, 727 

John, 535 

John R., 727 

John, 535 

John R., 727 

Justus, 494 

Samuel, 726 

Susan M. Covode, 727 
PERSH0N 

John, 452 
PETE 

Thomas, 476 
PETER 

Albert, 474 

J. A., 538, 542, 624, 
680* 

James, 600* 

James & Co., 599 

John, 41 

Peter, 536 

Richard, 52, 421 

Simon, 491, 494, 725 

Thomas R. , 3 31 
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PETERMAN 

Smith, 476 
PETERSON 

Cyrus, 484 

Elias, 638 

Gabriel, 88, 457*, 
460 

P. G., 556 

Peter, 535 

Samuel L., 476, 494 
PETTIGREW 

Samuel, 494 
PETTITT 

Matthew, 460 
PFRAENAGLE 

Hilary (Rev.), 275 
PHEASON 

John, 461 
PHELPS 

E., 695 

Samuel W. , 389 

W. C, 389 
PHI ERNY 

William M., 595 
PHILIPS, PHILLIPS 

Barney, 455 

C, 714 

Charles, 190 

David, 204* 

J. P., 473 

John, 53, 696 

Luke, 460 

Matthew, 460 

Micahel, 480 

R. M., 470 

S. S., 600 

Theopilus, 448 

W. H., 470* 
PHILLIPPI 

Elizabeth, 697 

John W., 720 

L. N., 720 

Margaret Weaver, 720 

Martin, 697 

Martin R., 489 

Mary Weaver, 720 
PHILSON, PILSON, FILSON 

David, 132 

Robert, 587 
PHINNEY 

James, 717 
PHIPPS 

John, 572 

R. H., 470 
PHOEBUS 

William, 695 
PHYFER 

Emanuel, 454 
PICKERING 

T., 81 

Timothy, 87 
PICKET 

Luke, 57* 
PICKLE 

Henry, 483 

Lewis, 483 

Robert, 483 
PIER, PEER 

Amos, 491 

Daniel, 487 



PIER continued 




PLUMER continued 


David, 487 




George, cont., tSo», , 


PILRCE 




659*, 6b0*, 661*, 662* 


J. A., 646 




George Croghan, 663 


PIFER, See PEIFER 




Hannah , f> :• - 


PIGMAN 




Jean (Greer\ 661 


Jesse, 53 




J. C, 6:. 


PIGGOTT 




John, 65 c , b59 


James (Capt.), 87, 


, 88 


John B. , 6 2d 


456 




John C, :30, 428, 645*, 


PIKE 




568, 647. 661, 662* 


William, 487 




664, 669, 703 
John Campbell, 663 


71 




John R., 62t 


4 




Jonathan, f^7, 648, 659*, 


70 




obi 
Joseph, 653* 


68 




Joseph Peairs, 663* 


PHILSON 




Lazarus Lowrey, 661 
Li'ia E. Mac lay, 661 


86, 496 




Lucretia Cort, 662 


(Milligan), 370 


\. L. (Mis;0, 544* 


702* 




Margaret Lowrey, 600, 
661, 663 


PINKHAM 




F. L., 473 




Maria Elliott, 663, 664 


PIONEER 




Martha Dean, 660 


Reminiscence, 672, 


, 673, 


Martha (Hornish), 663 


674, 675 




Mary, 658, 661 


Settlers, 711 




Mehitable Herriman, 659 


PIPER 




Nancy, 661 


George, 487, 492 




Rebecca, 661* 


H. B., 469 




Rebecca Wheeler, 658 


Henry, 726 




Ruth, 658 


N. M., 469 




Ruth E., 664 


Robert, 494, 572 




Ruth Elliott, 663 


W. M., 485 




Samuel, 658 


PITCAIRN 




Sarah, 661 


E., 600 




Sarah Cheney, 658 


E. P., 595 




Sarah Pearson, 658 


Edward, 602 




Susan Robinson, 661, 662 


Robert, 517 




Susannah Allen (Stevenson) 


PITT 




663 


William, 27, 31,449 


Thomas, 553 


PLANNETT 




William, 204, 417, 568, 


John W. , 397 




645, 6^8, 659, 661*, 


PLATT, PLITT 




662 


Fred, 468 




William S., 661 


J. K. (Rev.), 520 




POARCH, See PORCH 


William, 598 




POE 


PLOUGH 




Adam, 58* 


S. E., 489 




POINTS 


PLUCK 




Joseph, 455 


Jacob, 464 




POLLICK, See POLLOCK 


PLUMER, PLUMMER 




POLLINS 


A. Plumer & Co., 661 


David, 605 


Alexander, 647*, 648, 


Eliza, 638 


650, 661*, 662, 


664 


POLLOCK, POLLICK 


668, 669 




Abraham D. , 572 


Ann, 553 




Anne (Lowry), 568 


Anna Farrell, 659 




Anne Rholand, 569 


Eleanor Reynolds, 


661 


D. H., 541, 647 


Elisha James Elliott, 663 


David, 569, 701 


Elizabeth, 661 




Elizabeth Hamill, 701* 


Elizabeth Moore, 661 


James, 52, 421, 453, 508, 


Elizabeth Peairs, 


663 


535*, 558, 571, 695 


Elizabeth (Stevenson), 


701 


663 




Jane E., 701 


Francis, 658* 




Jane S. Scroggs, 701 


George, 644, 645, 
648*, 649, 560*, 


647 


Jane Johnson, 701 


t 


Jchr., 570, 575, 701* 
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POLLOCK, POLLICK continued 

Joseph (Sr.), 569 

Martha J. Barnette, 
701 

Mary (Arnot_, 701 

Mary HerronT 701 

R. H. (Rev.), 575 

Robert, 701 

Samuel, 494 

Stevenson, 646 

T. C. 494 

Thomas, 211*, 421*, 572 

Thomas C, 432, 576*, 701 

William, 600 
POMEROY, PUMROY 

Francis, 586 

Isabella Barr, 585 

John, 54, 127, 132, 
425,452, 498*, 584* 
586 
POODER 

Tobias, 454 
POOL 

Alexander, 488 

C. W. f 555 
Harriet, 532 
P. S., 431 

P. S. Pool & Son, 
556 

Peter, 679*, 680 

Samuel, 531, 532 

Z. P., 494 
POORMAN 

Michael, 538 
PORCH, POARCH 

George Bark ley, 362 

George H., 485 

J., 581 
PORCH ER 

Jacob C, 513 

Levi, 514 
PORE, PORES 

I. D., 596, 598*, 600* 

I. D., & Co., 598 

Jacob, 690* 
PORTEGER 

M., 485 
PORTER 

Armstrong, 449 

Charles, 298 

D., 332, 360 

D. S., 575 
David, 360 
J. D., 681 

J. H., 495, 649 
Jacob, 493 
- James M., 312 
Joh, 365, 442, 517 
Nancy (Jack), 631 
Porter Crawford & Co., 

714 
Robert, 460 
Samuel, 205, 238*, 257, 

258, 571, 587, 607 

620, 622, 630 
William, 490 
P0RTERFIELD 

Jennie (Paul), 631 
PORTZER, (Also see POTSER) 
J. S., 473 



PORTZER continued 

Jeremiah, 473 

Levi, 494 
POSE 

Adam, 417 
POST 

Christian, 28, 587 

Christian Frederick, 
29 

Whipping- Post, 57*, 59 

POSTHLEWAITE 

Alexander, 351 

Dr., 146, 360, 589 

Elizabeth Smith, 348 

Bnilie, 351 

James (Dr.), 223, 346* 
247, 347*, 349, 350, 
351*, 521, 

Matilda Rose, 346 

Matilda (Woodend), 351 

Samuel, 346, 350, 351* 

Sydney (King), 351, 
354 

William, 351 

Wm., 331 
POTTER 

Bishop, 521 

Henry C, 521 

Isaac, 262 

Isiah, 682 

John, 331 

Robert J., 488 
POTS, POTTS 

A. D., 249, 596* 

Daniel, 490,626, 627* 

G. B., 485, 490 

George L. , 514, 516 

Hance, 456 

J. C, 493 

John, 625 

William J., 699 
POTSER, POTZER, (Also see 
PORTZER) 

D. J., 626*, 627 

David J., 626 

Michael, 626 
P0ULER 

F., 473 
POUNDS 

S. K., 487 

Stephens, 495 
P0WEL, POWELL 

D. R., 471 

Daniel, R. , 481 

David, 477, 494 

Eden, 471 

Elias, 484 

J. R., 495 

J. W. 481 

Jesse, 474 

Maggie, 532 

S. M., 532 

W.<H., 490 

William, 69 
POWER, POWERS 

Abraham, 534 

Adam, 566 

Anna H. , 566 

Benjamin, 449 
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POWER, POWERS continued 

C. L., 484 

Calvin Oliphant, 566 

Homer James, 566* 

Isabella (Carothers), 
667 

Jacob, 452, 534 

James, 236*, 237, 534, 
561*, 571, 589, 608, 
636, 658, 667*, 718 

Jane, 563 

J hn, 201, 205, 450, 
561, 562, 563* 

John Patrick, 566* 

Margaret, 563 

Mary, 563 

Melinda Hasler, 566 

Nancy Gal liner, 566 

Patrick, 566 

Rev., 142, 156 

Robert S., 476 

Samuel W., 566 

Sarah H., 566 
PRATHER 

Bazil, 81, 88*, 89*, 
457 
PRATT 

E. F., 501 

Lizzie, 725 

Ralph, 466, 725* 
PRESCOTT 

John, 479 

William, 486 
PRESTON 

Edward, 453 

Matthew, 411 
PRICE 

Edmund, 60 

J. F., 474 

Lewis, 470 

Ricahrd, 453 

Thomas, 471 

W. H. H., 482 

William, 449 
PRICHARD 

Rebecca (Weddell), 564 
PRINTER 

G. W., 480 
PRISSER 

Henry, 41 
PRITCHARD 

Isaac, 53 

Ricahrd, 263 
PROCTOR 

J hn, 56*, 67, 68, 69* 
^75, 80*, 104, 127*, 132* 
421, 452*, 453*, 461 
462, 534 

William, 43*, 435, 534 
PR0PST 

George W. , 516, 517* 

John, 147, 267* 
PROSSER 

Alexander, 489 
PR0THER0E 

T. Y., 521 
PR0UDF00T 

James (Rev.)., 253 
PR0VARD 

George, 631 
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PROVARD continued 

Hannah Paul, 631 
PRUGH, See PUGH 
PRYTHERCH 

Molly, 683 
PUCHE 

Jacob, 490 
PUGH, PRUGH 

Ephraim, 491 

M. B., 542, 625 

Michael, 495 
PUMROY, See POMEROY 
PURCELL 

J. B. (Bishop), 271 
PURSLEY 

Benjamin, 41 
PURVIANCE 

Catherine Mechling, 309 

Henry, 330 

Samuel A., 309 
PYATT 

Abraham, 69 
QUALY 

Cyrus, 485 
QUEER 

Daniel, 491 

William, 393, 483 
QUIGG 

John, 455 
QUIGLEY 

James, 470 

Keary, 536 
QUILLEN 

Joseph, 60* 
QUINDLIN 

John, 456 
QUINLAN 

John, 481 
QUINN 

James, 255*, 696 

John, 523 
RABB 

Augustus , 596 
RAFFERTY 

Patrick, 270 
RAFTER 

George C, 521 
RAGER, RAYGER 

J. S., 485 

James, 383, 388 

John, 470, 495 
RAGON 

Henry, 484 
RAH EL, RAHLE 

A., 481 

Alexander, 470 

Andrew, 495 

David, 470 
RAILROADS 

Allegheny Portage, 401 

Allegheny Valley, 365 

Baltimore & Ohio, 402, 
540, 709 

Distances, 402 

Greenlick Narrow Gauge, 
410 

Iron Mountain, 639 

Manassas Gap, 389, 709 

Manchester, 402 

Mount Pleasant & Broadford, 



RAILROADS continued 
Mount cont , 540 

Orange & Alexander, 7 ^ 

Southwest, 430 

Southwest Penna, 685 

Weldon, 395 

West Pennsylvania, 401 
RAINEY 

Robert, 594, 623 
RALSTON 

James, 454 

John, 536, 607, 623 

Joseph, 623 

Lot., 477 

Robert, 535 

S. H., 517 

W. A., 493 

William, 623 
RAMAGE 

James, 492 
RAMELEY, See REMALEY 
RAMELY 

G. R. f 489 
RAMSAY, RAMSEY 

Culbertson, 496 

David, 324 

George, 490, 726 

George T., 259*, 260, 
421, 647 

James, 698* 

John, 284, 695, 699 

jOhn W., 492 

Morris, 411 

R. H., 496 

Robert, 411, 470 

Samuel, 632 

Samuel B., 421 

W. A., 522 

W. H., 466 

W. H.; 468 

ttn., 57, 511 
RAMSDEN 

Thomas, 557 
RAND 

Nancy (Ekin), 557 

Susanna Patterson, 557 

William, 557 
RANDLES, (Also see REYNOLDS 
& RANNELLS) 

James, 535 
RANDLEY 

G. R., 493 
RANDOLPH 

J. F., 545 

James, 475 

John, 301, 350 

M. E.,545 

W» J. 474 
RANKIN i'RENKIN 

A. R., 254, 618, 724* 

Agnes Burns, 724 

Alexander, 645 

Alexander R., 617 

Cyrus H., 476 

D. H., 516, 517 

David, 136, 453, 535, 
626, 724 

J. C, 431 

James, 724* 

John, 484, 567, 724 
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RANKIN continued 

lohn C, 432 

John M., -89 

W. L., 290 

William, ^9 
RANNELLS, (.>i*o set KANDLF 
& REYNOLD^) 

William, 330 
RANSEL 

Henry, 490 
RANSON 

David, 495 

Isaac, 480, 490 
RAPER 

Frederick, 535 
RASK 

Bennett, 517*, 522* 
RAU 

Chrsitina (.Spiegel), 379 

Karl Heinricn, 379 
RAUPP 

Frans, 69 
RAWLE 

William, 307 
RAY 

M. H., 678 

John, 701 

Joseph, 491 

M. S., 482 

Sarah Shields, 630 

Thomas, 263, 557*, 645 

W. J. f 482 

William, 432, 630 
RAYGER, See RAGER 
RAYMACHER 

Vincent (Rev.)» 270 
READ, See REED 
READING 

George, 453* 
REAGAN 

H., 485 

Harriet (Tarr), 687 

Joseph, 683 

Philip, 157, 198* 
REAGER, See REEGER 
REAGH 

Frederick, 490 
REAM 

J. H., 701 

John, 475 
REAMER 

Daniel, 432, 522 

Henry G., 513 

Herman, 517 

J. W., 492 

Jacob, 518 

Daniel (Mrs. ), 521 

Reuben, 494 
REAMON 

C. F., 491 
REASONER 

Peter, 449 
RECTOR 

Jesse, 485 

William, 470 
REDECK, REDICK 

David, 169, 201, 204, 
207*, 330 

John, 69, 465 

Jonath R., 330 
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REDECK continued 

M. W., 480 
REDMAN 

William, 495 
REDMOUND 

James, 479 
REECE (Also see FEES) 

George B., 483 

George D. , 393 

Henry, 476 

J. L., 492 

J. W., 488 

John G., 492 

Jonathan, 448 

Samuel, 540 
REED, READ, REID 

Ann Christy, 625 

Ann (TARR), 687 

Archibald, 457* 

Benjamin, 482 

Bertha E.. 554 

Brother, 115 

Charles D., 545 

David, 587 

Dorcas (Christy), 625 

E. H., 683, 684*, 693 

E. J., 496 

Elizabeth, 512 

Esther (Ross), 711* 

G. W., 485 

George H., 625 

H. D. F., 493 

Harriet Newell, 625 

Hezekiah, 175 

J. M., 693 

James, 421, 493, 504, 
625, 627* 

Jane, 625 

Jeremiah, 478 

John, 205*, 223, 240, 
330, 457, 473, 512, 607 
625, 713 

John C.,474 

J„hn E., 467 

J5hn H., 77, 344, 623, 
625*, 626*, 627 

Lavina, 625 

Maria E. (McAfee), 344 

Marshall, 496 

Mary (Campbell), 625 

Mary (Henry), 693 

Miss Henry, 693 

R. M. f 492 

Robert, 677 

Robert A., 474, 627 

Robert, 421 

S. H., 518 

S. M., 476 

S. P. 494 

Samuel, 168, 460, 482, 
492, 648 

Sarah Gilchrist, 344 

T. R., 647 

Thomas, 454, 672 

W. J., 421* 

W. T., 486 

William, 480, 495, 648 
REEGER, REAGER 

Henry, 473 

John, 611, 616 



REEGER continued 

Phebe, 616 

Reuben, 491, 492 
REEN 

Frederick A., 490 
REES, (Also see REECE) 

Emma, 544 

Joseph S. , 517 
REGIMENT 

Duquesne Grays, 387 

Eight Penna., 87 

Eleventh Penna. Volunteers 
388 

First Penna., 88 

Fortieth, 391 

Fourteenth, 391 

Missourt Mounted 
Rifle, em, 643 

Morgan's Rifle, 81, 83, 
89 

Ninth Penna., 91 

On Foot, 81, 86 

Of Musketry, 84 

Rifle, 81 

Second Penna. , 86 

Seventh Maryland, 138 

Sixth Penna., 91 

Sixth u Twelfth Penna. , 
84 

Third Penna. , 83 

Third & Ninth Penna., 83 

Twenty-eight, 391 
REID, See REED 
REIGER, RIGGER 

Amos, 476 

Jacob, 452 
REIGHARD 

T. W., 468 
REILLY, See RILEY 
REINER, RINOR 

Christopher, 452 

Stopel, 535 
REINHARDT • 

Henry, 466 
REISS, REISS 

Brent, 69 

Frederick, 529 
REITER 

A., 468 

W. C, 541* 

Wm. C. (Dr.), 361 
RELIGION, (See special 
Index) 

Christian, 245 

Dunkard, 48 

Mennonites, 48 

Ornish, 48 

Presbyterian, 56 

Quaker, 14 
REMALEY, RAMELEY 

Anthony, 418 

Catherine, 616 

George R., 612* 

Henry, 616*, 618 

John, 418* 

Mary Jane Humes, 612 
REMEALIN 

Jonathan, 626 
REMSBERG 

S. C, 554, 555*, 557* 
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RENKIN, See RANKIN 
RENNINGER 

J., 484 
RENO 

F., 481 
REPASS 

Daniel, 466 
REPINE 

Daniel, 587 

George, 587 
REPPARD 

Also, 496 
RERICK 

George, 454 
RESLER 

J. B. (Rev.), 522 
RETLER 

Joseph, 494 
REXW00D 

Frederick, 383, 388 
REYNOLDS, (Also see 

RANDLES & RANNELLS) 

Daniel, 485 

Eleanor (Plumer), 661 

J. B., 485 

John D., 482 

John F. , 398 

Joshua, 534, 536 

Kate, 544 

N. L. (Dr.), 263, 544 

Randolph, 496 

William, 465, 466 
RHAY, See RHEY 
RHEA 

Alexander, 587 
RHEY, RHAY 

George, 175, 432 

Thomas, 470 
RHOADS, RHODES 

Isaac, 480, 494 

J. R., 480 

J. S., 650 

Joseph, 471 

M. J., 482 
RHOLDAND, See ROLAND 
RHORER, RORER, R0HRER 

Catherine Deemer, 524 

Elizabeth (Cope), 283 

F. A., 424 

F. M., 522 

Frederick Sr., 523, 524 

Frederick, 38*, 187, 205 
214, 523, 695 

Frederick A., 501, 514 

John W. , 331 

Ulam, 287 
RHYAL, See RYALL 
RIAL, See RIEL 
RIAN, See RYAN 
RICE 

Conrad, 587 

Edmund. 448 

John, 53, 229, 464 

William, 53 
RICHARDS 

Clerk W., 484 

D., 563* 

David, 491 

Jerome, 480 

John W. , 480 
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RICHARDS continued 

Thomas, 393, 475, 483 

William, 229, 464 
RICHARDSON 

Ann Elizabeth (Burrell) 
333 

Anna (Burrell), 308 

Henrietta D. Hubley, 333 
343 

Israel B., 392 

Mary, 511 

Mary Stewart (Turney), 
343 

R. F., 471 

Richard, 457 

T., 361, 511 

Thomas. 494, 583 

Thompson, 511 

William H., 333, 343, 
511 
RICHEY, RICHIE, RITCHIE 

E. C, 600 

Elizabeth Overholt, 685 

George, 495 

George G., 671* 

Hester Lucetta Weimer, 
671 

Hunter, 650 

J., 481 

J. H., 650 

Jane Carothers, 667 

John, 667, 668 

John Henderson, 362 

Matthew, 461* 

Richie & Weimer, 671 

Robert, 453 

W. C, 412 

William, 610* 
RICK 

Felix, 488 
RICKART 

William, 717 
RIDDELL, RIDDLE 

D., 725 

Isabella Gaut, 612 

Isabella (Mock), 612 

James, 725 

John, 69, 316, 455 
456, 535, 593, 612* 

John W., 424, 611, 612 

Mary Jack McMahan, 612 

Mary (McMaster), 612* 

Mary (Williamson), 612 

Nancy, 612 

Robert, 69, 455, 612* 

Susan, 612 

William, 69 
RIDENOUR 

Catherine, 616 

Elizabeth (Trout), 633 

William, 616, 633 
RIDINGER 

S., 554 

S. Ridinger & Co., 556 

Stephen, 493, 555, 
556 

William, 556 
RIDNER 

Conrad, 460 
RIEL, RIAL 



RIEL, RIAL continued 

John, 649 

Mary (Byers), 536 
RIFE, RIFFLE 

A., 480 

William D.-, 478 
RIFFLER 

B., 487 
RIGG, RIGGS 

Cyrus (Rev.), 645 

J. E. (Dr.), 685 

John Edwin, 363 
RIGGER, See REIGER 
RIKE 

J. W., 486 
RILEY, REILLY 

Abigail, 256 

C. P. M., 485 

Charles, 535 

Cornelius, 256, 696 

Elijah, 482 

J. F., 468 

J. P., 696 

J. T., 596, 713 

James, 256, 257, 
456, 696 

McKendree, 696 

Paul (Family), 464 

Stephen, 696 

Tobias, 256 

Wilson, 531 
RINEHARD 

Jacob, 483 
RINGER, See RINGLER 
RINGLE 

John, 715 
RINGLER, RINGER 

A., 483 

Austin, 393 

Christian, 619 

Isaac, 611 

J. H., 627 

J. Hiram, 422 

John, 474 

Katy Ann Berlin, 611 

Micahel, 610 

S. H., 493 
RINOR, See REINOR 
RIPPEY, RIPPY 

George, 295* 

Satira McNair, 619 
RISINGER 

Jacob, 492 
RISHINGER 

J., 468 
RIST 

Joseph, 548* 
RITCHIE, See RICHEY 
RITES 

John, 484 
RITNER 

George, 720 

Joseph, 285* 
RITZ 

John, 484 
RIVER 

Allegheny, 17, 86, 105 
113 

Beaver, 105 

Castleman, 706 
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RIVER continued 

Chest, 39 ( 

Chemunge, 108 

Conemaugh, 53, 570 

Delaware, 14, 15, 94 

Holstein, 95 

Hunson, 90 

James, 65, 392 

Juniata, 178 

Kanawha, 16 

Kiskimineta, 17, 53, 106 
112 

Lehieh, 9* 

Loyalhanna, 31 

Miami, 80, 128 

Mississippi, 65, 229, 703 

Monongahela, 17, 53, 93, 
112 

Ohio, 16, 53 

Potomac, l 7 , 709 

Schuylkill, 15 

Sorel", 82 

St* Lawrence, 15, 82 

Susquehanna, 15, 52 

Three, 82 

Wabash, 703 

Youghiogheny, 51, 53 
ROACH, R0ACHE 

A., 468 

Morris. 454 

Thomas, 53 
ROADARMEL 

Joseph, 654, 703 

Mary (Markle), 654, 703 
ROADMAN 

Anna, 545 

Eli, 485 

J., 537 

John, 717 

Mtllier, 490 

P. H., 483 

Perry H., 393 

Samuel, 485 
ROADS 

Braddock's, 54, 125 
173, 176, 179, 292 

Budd, 182 

Forbes, 39, 50, 68, 617 

Frankstown, 185, 617 

Glade, L72 

Hann&stown , 28 

Jalapa, 384 

Jamacia, 85 

Jones Mill, 184 

Main, 182 

Military, 176 

Oakland Cross, 617 

Old Felgar, 717 

Old Virginia, 605 

Pack-horst, 177 

Polk Run, 418 

Return from Greensburg 
to North, 182 

State Highway, 176 

Turnpike, 176 
ROBB, ROBE 

Andrew, 45 J 

B. R., 494 

Bet tie St. Clair (Covode) 
577 
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ROBB, ROBE continued 

Isaac, 492, 648*, 611 

Isaac J., 481 

J. N., 648 

J. W., 684* 

John, 648 

Louisa (St. Clair), 223 

R. J., 474 

R. L., 474 

Solomon, 474 

W. L. 492 

William, 487, 492, 572 
700 
ROBBINS 

Brintnal, 502, 553 

Isaac, 696 

Joseph, 487, 553 

Thomas, 485 

W. E., 485 

William, 494 
ROBE, See ROBB 
ROBERT, ROBERTS 

Edward J., 331 

Elizabeth, 695 

Esthern, 695 

John, 256, 474, 696* 

Jonathan, 454 

Martha (Brinker), 605 

Mary, 695 

R. R., 467, 483 

Richard, 695 

Robert M., 695, 696 

Robert R.. 393, 696 

Samuel, 302*, 421 

Sarah, 695 

Shannon, 487, 491 

Thomas, 696 

William B., 383 
ROBERTSON 

Alfred, 475 

Andrew, 447, 496, 645 
690, 691, 692 

Anna Linda Livingstone, 
691 

Eleanor, 691, 692 

Harriet Jewett, 691 

Harry Ross, 691 

Hazel James, 691 

Hugh M., 726 

Isabella, 692 

Isabella Bovard, 691 

Jacob, 481 

James, 478, 711 

Joanna Jack, 691 

John J., 417 

Joseph, 363, 691* 

Margaret, 692 

Mary A. Mitchell, 691 

Miss Nichols, 691 

Nettie Bell (Mithchell) 
691 

0. B., 485, 496, 681* 
682, 683, 690*, 691, 
692 

Old Johnny, 691 

Oliver Bovard, 690* 

Sarah, 691 

Thomas, 691, 692 

W J., 496 

Walter, 476 



ROBERTSON continued 

William, 587, 691 
ROBINSON, ROB I SON, ROBESON 

Ada V., 367 

Achsah, 367 

Achsah Bailey, 366, 648 

Alexander, 366*, 648 

Andrew, 535,650 

Ann Jane Ludwic, 560 

Ann (McQuilkin), 627 

Catherine Kreps, 367, 
648, 666 

Charles., 555, 649 

Clara B., 367 

Cyrus M., 560 

David, 473 

£. A., 601 

E. S. (Rev.), 240, 623 

Eliza, 367 

Elizabeth (Bingham), 366 

Emma Beck, 560 

Ephraim A., 623 

Florence May, 560 

G. W., 475 

Georgianna, 367 

Hannah Finley, 366 

Harriett, 366 

Henrietta (Swoap), 560 

Henry, 623 

Hugh, 535 

Isaac, 553, 661, 683 

Isaac M. , 560* 

J. K., 648, 649 

J. 0., 647 

J. Q., 649, 650, 666 

James , 204 

James B., 516, 517 

James P., 366 

Jane, 553 

John, 230, 264*, 366, 452 
470, 536, 542 

J hn G., 481 

John Q., 362, 366*, 367 

John W., 473 

Jonathan, 230, 465 

Julian, 264 

Lucien G., 560 

Lucinda (Null), 366 

Margaret Moore, 560 

Martha, 366 

Martha (Baer), 366 

Martha L. , 367 

Martha McCormick, 366 

Martha (Patterson), 366 

Mary, 366 

Mary (Cunningham), 366, 
565 

Matthew, 553, 560* 

Nancy Jane (Christy), 560 

Nancy (Patterson), 366 

0. J. (Dr.), 361 

Oliver, H., 366* 

Rebecca, 553 

Reb*cca Stewart, 560* 

Robert, 452, 535* 

Robert S., 560* 

Rosanna (Bankert), 560 

Samuel, 451, 536 

Sarah C, 560 

Simon, 460 
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R0BINS0N continued 

Susan (Plumer), 661, 662 

Thomas, 366*, 495, 645, 
648 

Thomas P., 366* 

Thompson, 471 

W C. 4/1 

William, 230, 258, 259, 
260, 451, 471, 490, 
514, 535,* 561 

William M., 478 

William Steward, 560 
ROCK 

F. S., 516, 522 

Frederick S., 332 

S., 515 

Samuel, 421, 514* 

William, 468 
ROCKEFELLER 

J. P., 705 

John P. (Rev.), 264*, 582 

Rev., 263 
RODDY 

Isaac, 454 

Patrick, 455 

Samuel, 455 
RODENBUAGH, (See RUDABUAGH) 

Christian, 449 
RODGERS, See ROGERS 
RODOCK 

George, 480 
R0DSKEY 

William, 483 
ROGERS, RODGERS 

A. J., 681, 684* 

Adam, 485 

Alexander Johnston, 362 

David, 451, 467 

H. J., 486 

Ira, 545 

James, 461, 545 

John, 253, 722 

Michael, 619 

P. R., 545 

Philip, 56. 453, 457 

Ricahrd, 41 

Samuel, 465 

Thomas, 698 
ROHRBACHER 

George, 489 

I. C, 489 

J. C, 516 
R0HRER, See RHORER 
ROLANDS, RHOLAND 

Ann (Pollock), 569 

Henry, 553 

Philip, 647* 

Philip J., 650 
R0LDE, ROLDS 

George, 648 

John, 481 
ROLLING 

James, 474 
ROLLINS 

Anthony, 553 

James, 553 
ROMEY 

John A., 471 
ROOF 

William, 474 
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ROOKE 

Timothy, 460, 461 
ROOS, See ROSS, also ROSE 
ROOSE, See ROSE 
ROOT 

George R., 476 

Martin, 473 
RORER, See RHORER 
ROSBOROUGH 

J., 481 
ROSE, ROOSE 

B. F., 514 

Catherine, 543 

Elizabeth Given, 628 

George, 489, 543 

Henry, 493, 608 

Jacob, 468 

Jghn, 554 

J hn L., 473 

Marshall, 628 

Martha Given, 628 

Matilda (Postlethwaite) 
346 

Wtsley, 628 
ROSENBERGER 

P. E., 471 
ROSENSTEAL 

D. L., 481 

Jacob, 473 

Tobias, 480 
ROSENTHAL 

P. B., 489 
ROSH 

Peter, 69 
ROSS, ROOS 

Alexander, 512 

Andrew, 298, 331, 383, 
387, 522 

Cornelius, 473 

Daniel, 492 

David, 484 

Elizabeth, 512 

Esther Reid, 711 

G. W., 421* 

H. N., 491 

Jacob, 485 

James, 88, 200, 201, 
205, 211, 298*, 300* 
319, 343, 456*, 495 

James I., 496 

John, 696, 711* 

J Q nas M., 480 

Joseph, 254, 632 

Lewis, 467, 487, 492 
494 

Philip, 461 

Robert, 449 

S. P., 331 

William, 417, 706, 711* 
ROSS EL 

Job, 266 

Kaleb, 266 
ROTH 

J. D. (Rev.), 249, 624 
R0THR0CK 

William, 484 
ROUCH 

J. W. 484 
ROUGH," See RUGH 
ROUGH IN DEAR 
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ROUGH IN DEAR continued 

Simon, 535 
ROULSTON 

Robert, 69 
ROUND 

Jacob, 69* 
ROUP, (Also see RUPP) 

W. W., 625, 646 
R0URK 

Patrick, 460 
R0USER 

David, 491 
ROW, ROWE 

Caleb, 485 

Christopher A., 478 

D. H., 483 

J. J., 483 

Jacob, 473 

Jonathan, 284, 421 

Jonathan K. , 585 

Michael, 492 

Paul, 493 x 

Peter, 502, 721 

Sarah, 624 

Simon, 491 

W. J., 473, 494, 
516 

W. P., 482 

William J., 517 
ROWAN, ROWEN 

Hamilton, 210* 

Jonn , 648 

Peter, 488 

R., 713 

Renwick, 713 

Stephens, 230, 465 
ROWLEY 

John, 535 
ROYAL, ARCANUM 

Chosen Friends, 517 

Greensburg Council, 517 

Westmoreland Castle, 
517 
RUBRIGHT 

Johnk 615 
RUBY 

Michael, 242 
RUCRAFT 

George, 454 
RUDABAUGH, ltUDEBAUGH, (SEE 
R0DENBAUGH) 

Anna St oner, 686 

Christina, 242 

Christopher, 32, 41 

John, 242, 686 

Susanna, 242 
RUDGE 

George, 484 
RUDOLPH 

Christina, 529 

John, 529 

Susanna, 529 
RUFEN 

Emanuel, 486 
RUFF 

Abraham, 537 

Anthony, 532 

Daniel, 538 

Elma, 381* 

I. M., 488 
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RUFF continued 

W. H., 485 
RUFFNER 

Christian, 267, 268 

George, 2b7 

Simon, 2t7 
RUGAN 

J. (Rev. *9 

John, 519* 
RUGER 

Jacob, 453 
RUGH, ROUGH 

Anthony, 535 

Daniel, ?"> 

J. W., 47\,, d94 

Jacob, 421, 668 

J-cob Walt, 363 

John, 287, ^85 

M. P., 46* 

Magdalene t naughman) , 
668 

Michael, 52, 104, 142, 
421, 425, 453*, 498* 
529, 610V: 

Oliver, 494 

Peter, 668 

W. J., 618 

Walter, 47S 

Wilson J, , 362 
RUMBAUGH 

Adam, 544 

George W. , 287 

Isaac, 476 

J. A., 490 

J. M., 473 

John, 538 

M., 473 

Peter, 538 

S. M., 471 

S. S., 516 
RUMMELL 

Jackson, 293 

Peter, 519 
RUN 

Brush, 52, 53 

Crab, Tree, 52*, 53 
RUTHLEDGE 

S. R., 600 
RUTHRAUFF 

Frederick, 252 

John (Rev.), 252 
RUTTA 

James 44 ^ 
RYALL, RYYAL (Also see RIEL) 

David, 421 

P., 562 
RYAN, RIAN 

Eliza L. (Gaffney). 553 

Elizabeth (Leasure), 605 

George, 452, 535 

Hugh, 421 

Ira, 522 

James, 465 

John, 447, 535 
RYCKMAN 

J. H., 287*, 381*, 382 
RYND 

John, 653 
SAAM 

Jacob B. , 555 
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SACKETT 

Samuel, 435 
SADDLER 

Hiram, 484 

James, 484 

Philip, 484 
SADY 

Alexander, 473 
SAGER 

Henry, 725 
SAGERSON 

Robert, 470 
SAILOR, See SAYLOR 
SALDER 

George, 535 
SALT 

Barrel, 166 

Committee, 167 

Conemaugh Valley, 167 

Cost, 166, 167 

Fine & Coarse, 167 

Creat Conemaugh Works, 
168 

Kentucky, 167 

Sterretts Works, 257 

Winning & Morrison, 168 
SALTER 

John, 456 
SAMPEL, SEMPLE 

C. S., 330 

David, 59*, 298*, 447 

J. B., 485 

John, 680 

Samuel, 60*, 65*, 451* 

Steel, 301, 330 
SAMPSEL 

J. A., 517, 522 
SAMPSON 

Benjamin, 650 

G. C, 646 

J. B., 331 

John, 54* 

Simon, 649, 650 

William, 69, 461 
SAMS 

J. C, 481 
SAMSON 

Dorcas Nell, 568 

Sally (Beasell), 568 

William, 568 
SANDERS 

Adam F. , 473 

Henry, 556 

John, 557 
SANDERSON 

George, 337 
SANDLES 

W. A., 481 
SANG 

Michael, 495 
SANNER, (Also see SEANER) 

David, 480 

Michael, 535 

William, 494 
SANSON 

J. G., (Rev.), 260 
SAPHUT 

Joseph, 69 
SAPLE 

John, 457 



SARBER 

Robert, 563* 
SARGENT, See SERGENT 
SARVER 

F. M., 516*, 517 
George, 473, 493 
J. B., 490 
J.K,, 492 

John, 489 

John M. , 467 

Mary (Carpenter), 689 

Michael, 331 
SATORA 

Albert, 481, 482 
SATTERFIELD 

H., 483 
SAUGHBERRY 

W. B., 480 
SAUL 

George, 493, 627 

John, 627 
SAURETMAN 

William, 477 
SAVIDGE 

George, 474 
SAV0YER 

Daniel, 695 
SAWYER 

John, 494 
SAXTER 

G. w* , 468 
SAXMAN, See S0XMAN 
SAXTON 

W. C, 492 
SAYLOR, SAILOR 

J. H., 475 

Joseph, 490 
SCHAFF, D. C, 554 
SCHALL, See SCHELL 
SCHANEY 

Michael, 471 
SCHARLE 

Jacob (Rev.), 249 
SCHAEFFER. SCHEFFER 

J. A. ,615 

Margaret Walter, 633 

Priscilla Murry, 618 

William, 633, 697 
SCHEEDY 

J., 486 
SCHELHAMMER 

Peter, 69 
SCHELL, SCHALL, SCHOLL 

A. J., 467 

Absalom, 390, 467, 475 
Henry F., 547 
SCHELLENBERG 

F. Z., 327 

Mary DeCharm Foster, 
327 
SCHEURMAN 

John C, 390 
SCHMIT 

Hendrick, 69 
SCHNEE 

Catherine Krepps, 664 

Jacob, 664 
SCHNEIDER 

Charles, 515 
SCHOLL, See SCHELL 
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SCHOOLS 

Academy Hill, 503 

Bunker Hill, 503 

Common, 371 

County Teachers Institute, 
380 

Early Schools, 590 

First Institute, 373 

Greensburg Academy, 503 

In the North, 376 

Names of County Superin- 
tendents, 376 

Schools of 1836, 685 

Teachers' Institute, 
373 

The Superintendency, 374 

Turtle Creek Academy, 618 

Westmoreland College, 544 

1834 Conditions, 676 
SCHOOF, SCHOOP 

Jacob , 646 , 647 
SCHRABER 

Jacob, 69 
SCHRACK, SCHRANK 

C. P., 486 

Joseph, 486 
SCHRAM 

C. H., 557 

Heinrich, 69 

Jacob, 69 
SCHRANK, See SCHRACK 
SCHRENKENGOST 

L., 474 
SCHRIBLER 

William, 555 
SCHRODER 

Lucian, 493 
SCHROYER 

J. M., 647* 
SCHULLENBERGER 

W. C. B., (Rev.), 532 
681 
SCHULTZ 

Joachin, 725* 
SCHWALM 

John, 677 
SCHWARTZ, See SWARTZ 
SCHWARTZENDRUBER 

Christina, 681 
SCICKLE, STICKLE 

A., 468 

Henry, 383, 388, 475 

Peter, 475 
SCORER 

J. G., 381 
SCOTT 

Albert, 482 

Alexander, 713 

Andrew, 330 

David, 483 

G. K., 724 

G. W., 468 

George, 474, 699 

George B., 482 

H. B., 487 

Hannah (Guffey), 707 

J. A., 481 

J. A. J., 468 

J. E., 491 

James, 54, 496, 535, 707 
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SCOTT continued 

James P., 411 

John, 69, 535 

Joseph, 535* 

Kni fe ht, 69, 536 

Mary P., 707 

Matthew, 456* 

0. H. t 470 

Patrick, 237 

Robert, 495, 670 

Susanna Sutton (Wall) 
670 

Thomas, 54, 80, 100, 151, 
452*,. 463, 640 

Thomas A., 411, 412, 555 
654 

Walter, 176, 303, 332 

Winfield, 383 
SCREUR 

Philip, 466 
SCROGGS 

J. A., 254 

J. H. f 470, 494 

Jine H. (Pollock), 701 

Jos,, 574* 

Joseph A., 575* 

Mary Hanna, 574* 
SCULL 

Abby, 553 

Edward, 331, 553 

G. R., 412 

George, 553 

George R. , 557 

John, 190, 279, 283 
553 

John I., 431 

John Irwin, 553 

Margaret, 553 

Mary Marchand, 553 

Scull & Hall, 279 
SCULLY 

David, 481 
SCURDER 

Philip, 480 
SCUSE 

John, 456 
SEACRIST, See SECHRIST 
SEANER, SEAN0R, (Also see 
SANNER) 

H. C, 495 

Harrison, 486 

Jacob, 529 

Lewis, 376 
SEARIGHT 

William, 329 
S EATON, SETON 

Francis, 460 

Henry, 467 

Jacob, 695 

James, 698 

M. B, 467 

Robert, 432 

T. A., 494 

Thomas A. , 699 
SEBRELL 

Nicholas, 696 
SECRIST, SEACRIST 

J. B. (Rev.), 646* 

Lucinda, 343 
SEDER 



SEDER continued 

Henry, 486 
SEES 

Stophel, 535 
SEESE 

George R. , 461 

J. M., 482 
SEGOR 

George R. , 481 

J. M., 482 
SEGOR 

George, 684 
SEGURA 

F. (Rev.), 267 
SEIJBERT 

Adam, 476 
SEICHMAN 

B. F., 563 
SEIDENBRUSH 

D. Rupert (Rev. 0., 
274) 
SEIGEL 

Jacob, 484 
SEISS 

Joseph A. (Rev.), 520 
S EI VERS 

John H., 684 
SELBY 

James, 230, 465 

John, 67&, 687 

Samuel, 330, 465 
SELL 

Eli, 496 

John, 531, 532* 

Melissa, 532* 
SELLERS 

George W. , 484 
SEMPLE, See SAMPEL 
SENN 

Peter,' 490 
SENSABAUGH 

J. S., 482 
SENTMAN 

George, 471 
SEPTER 

J. P., 487 
SETON, See SEAT0N 
SERENA, SERENE 

David, 481 

George, 487, 492 

Henry, 482 

Noah, 494 

Philip, 495 

W. H., 482 

William, 495 
SERGEANT, SARGENT 

C. H., 557 
Heinrich, 69 
Jacob, 69 

SERRALS, SERRELS 

Samuel, 451, 535 
SETHMAN 

David, 490 
SETTLEMENTS: 

Black Lick, 256 

Conicocheague, 25 

Dutch, 324 

Fells, 256 

Forks, 32 

Great Cove, 25 



SETTLEMENTS continued 

Hannastown, 104 

Harrold, 104 

Ligonier, 32 

Robert Horn's, 61 

Settlements, 71 

Sewickley, 97, 104 

Spanish, 167 

Turkey Foot, 41 . 

Upper Sewickley, 149 
SEVERN 

John, 421 
SEXTON 

Iesback, 330 
SKA0RACK 

Eleanor, -o* 

William, io}* t 542* 
SHAFFER, Set^ SHEAFFER 
SHAFT 

A. G.- E. f -*91 

Albert, 49<* 
SHALATIS 

J., 490 
SHALER 

Charles, j3o, 342 
SHALLENBERGER 

Abram, 263, 540, 541 

Benjamin, 541 

F. C, 412 

Henry, 535 

J. L. f 544 

Jonathan N., 547 

Maria Lobinger, 547 

William, 541 
SHAM 

J. C, <+82 

Michael, 460 
SHAM0 

S. B., 4S1 
SHANEFELT 

Jacob, 494 

James, 468 

John, 477 
SHANER, SHENER 

John, 485 

\evi, 495 

Nicholas, 69 
SHANEY 

Michael, -+~1 
SHANK 

Barbara (McCall), 533 
SHANNON 

Benjamin, 4Sb 

Oliver, -f^ 

P. C, 33J 

Peter, 504 

Richard, 695 

Samuel, 54, 103, 109 
461, 580, 695 
SHARP 

A., 563 

Andrew, 45 <■ 

David, 26< 

J. J., 3-. 

Nathaniel, 483 
SHARRON 

Israel, 4^; 
SHARROW, See SHERR0W 
SHANER 

N. f., 4e0 
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SHAUM 

Martin, 474 
SHAW 

Alexander, 145, 149 

Charlotte 

D. W., 493 

Daniel, 617 

David, 69, 139, 145* 
147, 149*, 424, 554 

George, 331 

J. C, 627 

Jacob, 695, 696 

James, 563 

Jane, 695 

John, 149*, 254 

Joseph, 690, 383, 388 

Margaret, 145, 149 

Mary Ekin, 557 

Moses, 149 

Pe^sy, 109, 135, 145* 

Prudence, 695 

Robert, 489 

S. (Rev.), 623, 624 

Sarah, 149* 

Thomas, 554, 555, 557 

W. A., 493 

W. J. S., 492 

William, 54, 69*, 136 
493 
SHAWLEY 

Abraham, 491, 545 

Conrad, 483 

Jonathan, 393, 483 

Noah, 491 

Paul, 393, 483 
SHAWLIS 

Josiah, 480 
SHEA 

John, 495 
SHEAFFER, SHAFFER, etc., 

Conrad, 491 

Edward, 487 

F. M., 470 

J. A. (Rev..), 723 

John, 421, 485, 640 

Mary (Wirsing), 525 

Peter, 492, 525 

Simon, 543 
. Theo., 486 
SHEARER, SHEERER 

David, 452, 552, 535 

Frank, 506 

George W. , 595 

J. C, 260, 262 

Jacob, 489 

James C, 522 

R. A., 469 

Samuel (Capt.), 128* 

Sarah Zimmerman, 629 

Thomas, 456 

William, 629 
SHEDACRE 

Jacob, 88, 460 
SHEDAM 

Jacob, 460 
SHEDDEN 

John, 484 
SHEDR0N, SHELDR0N 

A. S., 468* 



SHEDRON, SHELDRON, 
continued 

David, 470 
SHEEP 

John, 482 
SHEERER, See SHEARER 
SHEETS, SHEETZ 

David, 485 

Henry, 485 

Jacob, 496 

Michael, 686 

Sarah Dlllinger, 686 
SHEFFLER 

D. K., 473 

George, 229, 464 

J. A., 493 

Levi, 481 

Noah, 473, 494 
SHEIBLER 

Charles, 529 

Frederick, 518 

George Frederick, 96 

S., 485 

S. G., 485 
SHEIFFER 

John, 483 
SHELDRON, See SHEDRON 
SHELLETT0 

Edward, 229, 464 
SHELLEY 

John B., 481 
SHENER, See SHANER 
SHEPHARD, See SHEPPARD 
SHEPLER 

Abraham, 561, 566 

Anna C, 567 

Bela Wright, 567* 

Caleb, 561 

Catherine, 561, 566 

D a vid, 567 

Elizabeth Couldren. 567 

Elizabeth (Shepler), 567 

Eveline, 569 

Eveline Steale, 567 

Frances (Blackburn), 567 

I. Hill, 567* 

Irwin W. , 567 

Isaac, 561 Hiss, 567 

Jacob, 561*, 566 

James Kerr, 567 

John, 561, 566 

John B., 569 

John Walker, 567 

Joseph, 432, 561, 566 
567*, 639 

Jcjt.oh Taylor (Dr.) 
567 

Josephine Claywell, 
567 

Lewis, 563, 567* 

Lewis M., 567 

Margaret, 561, 566, 567 

Margaret Jane, 567 

Margaret Houseman, 
566 

Mary, 561 

Mary Blackburn, 567 

Mary E., 567 

Mary Houseman, 561 

Mary (Wright), 567 
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SHEPLER continued 

Matthias, 561*, 566 

Peter, 561, 566 

Philip, 561, 566* 

Samuel, 230, 567* 

Samuel W. . 567 

Sarah E. (Stephens), 567 

Sarah Ellen, 567 

Sarah Hill, 566, 567 

Sarah (Jones), 567 

Violet (Coulson, 567 

William Jones, 56 n 
SHEPLEY 

S. H., 593, 594, 595* 
718* 
SHEPPARD, SHEPHARD 

C. N., 468 

John, 54, 535* 

Maggie, 545 

Solomon, 54 

William, 53 
SHERBONDY 

David, 490 

Esther Tarr, 687 

George, 687 

Joseph, 624, 626 

Melchoir, 687 
SHERBUS 

Frederica Caroline (Fox) 
646, 688 
SHERIDAN 

Martin, 460 
SHEIRY, See SHIREY 
SHERLOCK 

Edward, 460, 461 
SHERRICK 

Abraham, 685 

Annie Overholt, 685 

C. S., 403 

Christian, 686 

Elizabeth Stoner, 686 

Isaac, 492, 496 

J. B., 680 

J. B. R., 680 

Jacob B., 432, 682 

John, 541, 545*, 656 

Peter, 682 

Reuben, 496 

Sherrick & Markle, 656 
SHERROW. SHARROW 

D., 488 

John, 485 

Josiah, 485 
SHERRY 

George, 490 
SHERWELL 

Samuel, 331, 504* 
SHETLOCK 

Charles, 479 
SHETTLER 

John, 491 
SHEW 

L. W., 468 
SHIELDS 

Allison, 468 

David, 69, 623, 630* 

David Wilson, 630 

Elizabeth (Lloyd), 630 

Elizabeth (Wilson), 630* 

Florinda Pat ton 
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SHIELDS continued 

Florinda cont. , 
(McKeever), 630 

George, 562 

H. H., 482 

H. K., 482 

James, 421, 543, 794 
630* 

James M. , 594, 623 

John, 53, 68, 69*, 131, 
206, 396, 425, 461, 
463, 470, 49b, 585 
586, 687*, 623, 630 

Mary A., 543 

Lydla Ann, 630 
' Mary Borland, 365, 63 f < 

Mary (Dickey), 630 

Mary Jane (Paul), 630 

Matthew J., 508 

Nancy Sterritt (Fulton) 
365, 630 

P. W.. 480 

Rahel Maggie (Humes), 
b30 

Robert, 365, 623*, 626, 
627, 630* 

Sabina (Sutton), 670 

Samuel, 490, 491, 493, 
494, 627, 630 

Sarah, 630 

Sarah (Ray), 630 

Sarah Weddell), 564 

Thomas L., 331 

William, 482 

William R., 383, 388 

Wilson, 540, 630 
SHILHAIWER 

Peter, 460 
SHILLING 

Paltzer, 54, 561 
SHILLING 

George, 54, 644 
SHILLYS 

Michael, 449 
SHIPLEY 

A. J., 485 

Albert, 467 
SHIPMAN 

Elias, 482 

Isaac, 474 
SHIPPEN 

Edward, 52, 421 

Joseph, 62, 74 

William, 245 
SHIRA, SHIRAS 

George, 332 

John H., 471 

Peter, 501 
SHIREY, SHEIRY 

D. K., 591 

David, 485 

F. P., 468 

H. J., 683 

Hiram, 475, 485 

John, 464, 485 

Philip, 638 
SHIRLEY (Also see SHURLEY) 

J. M., 470 

John S., 472 
SHIVER 



SHIVER 

David, 4S9 
SH0AFE 

Daniel, 496 

Frederick. 476 

J. M., 485 

Jacob, 489 
SHOCKEY 

Abe, 487 

Catherine (Smith), 641 

Christian, 164* 
SHOEFALL 

David, 698 
SHOEMAKER, See SHUMAKER 
SH0LL 

Charles, 230 
SHUMAKER, SHOEMAKER 

A., 596, 600 

E. D. (Rev.), 596, 
638, 639 

J. N., 495 

Jacob, 489 

John V. (Dr.), 670 

Joseph, 490, 494 

N., 277 
SHOENBERGER 

John, 52 

Margaret , Jack , 522 

Peter (Dr.), 175 
SHOOK 

H. D., 473 

J. A., 473 

Jonathan, 651 

Mary Leighty, 651 
SHORT 

D. A.. 483 

John <-., 486 

W. B., 483 

W. J., 490 

Yarn, '475 
SHORTOILL 

M. G., 480 
SHORTHOUSE 

George, 557, 725 

Joseph, 557 
SH0TTS 

Joseph, 494, 725 
SHOUP, SHOUPE 

J # B., 685 

P. L., 685 

Rufus, 491 
SHOUTZ 

George, 476 
SHOWALTER 

Peter, 679 
SHOWDERS 

D. W., 470 
SHOWERS 

Benjamin, 475, 639 

R. W., 474 
SHOWMAN 

Joseph, 393, 483, 491 
SHRADER, SHREEDER 

David, 647 

J. W., 483 

Samuel, 543 

William, 648, 535 
SHRIMPLEY 

John, 69 
SHRINER 
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SHRINER 

George W., 481 , 
SHROUfc 

A., 468 
SHRUM 

J. C # , 49b 

Joh-, 490, 530 

Matilda, 515 

Reuben, 474, 513, 518* 
522*, 725* 

W., 473 

W. A. 473 

William A., 472, 556 
54RY0CK 

D. W., 284, 423, 431 
515, 517, 541* 553 
b23* 

David, 619 

David W., 508, 514*, 526 

Dickie (Miss), 526 

John, 526 

John D., 526 

John Dickie, 632 

Lazarus B., 622 

Martin (Miss), 527 

S. P., 373 

Samuel, 376 
SHUCK 

John L., 492 
SHUEY 

John, 229 
SHUIT, (Also see SHUTE) 

Philip, 448 
SHULTZ 

John, 393 

John L. , 483 

William, 471 
SHUMAN 

William W., 544 
SHUNK 

Benjamin, 4S8 

Findley (Miss), 319 

Francis R., 318, 319* 
SHUPE 

Beunivista T., 552 

Caroline, 5u3 

Caroline Hitchman, 551 

Carrie J., 552 

Catherine, 5-»3 

D., 538 

C. W., 492, 496 

Daniel, 372, 543, 551* 

Elizabeth, 543, 551 

Henry, 471 

Isaac, 538, 543, 551 

James W. , 552 

John, 261, 543* 

John L., 492 

L. B., 538 

Lucy A., 552 

Mary, 543* 

0. P., 496, 544, 551 

Oliver, 261 

Oliver P., 552 

S., 541* 

Sadie 0., 552 

Sallie B. Dick, 552 

Samuel, 540, 543* 

Virginia- B., 552 
William D., 552 
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SHURLER 

Jacob R., 476 
SHURLEY. (See SHIRLEY) 

Israel, 482 
SHUSTER 

J. B., 485 

Louis J., 490 

Martin, 460 
SHUTE, (Also see SHUIT) 

Philip, 54 
SHUTTERLY 

Josie (Miss), 649 
SIAS 

W. H., 476 
SIBLE 

Jacob, 470, 488 

William, 485 
SICAFOOS 

George, 229, 464 

Jacob, 229, 464 
SICAFOSE 

Wilson, 725 
SICKLES 

Daniel E., 526 

R. H., 484 
SIDES 

Jacob A., 482 

Joseph, 478 

Samuel, 481 
SIDMAN 

Samuel, 490 
SIEBUCK 

I. I., 392 

Joseph G., 392 
SIEDLER 

Magdalena, 638 
SIEGRIED, SIGFRIED 

A. F., 490 

Albert, 496 

D a vid, 473, 475 

Jacob, 638 

0. P., 489 

Rev., 265* 

Simeon, 542 
SIEGLE 

Tobias, 479 
SIGFRIED, See SIEGFRIED 
SIL, SILL 

Hans, 69 

Heinrich, 69 
SILLIMAN 

J., 680 

James, 376, 379*, 381* 
382, 537 

John, 680 
SILSLEY 

Adam, 480 

L. N., 684 
SILVAN 

John, 468 
SILVIS 

Catherine, 517 

Isaac, 493 

John, 471 

W, W. 489 
SIMERALL, SIMRALL 

Alexander, 69, 88, 457 
563, 661 

John, 497, 661 

Sarah (Baughman), 669 



SIMERALL continued 

William, 661 
SIMINS0N 

John, 330 
SIMLEY 

J. K., 491 
SIMONS 

George, 481, 495 

H. B., 481 

Henry, 460, 487 

John, 457, 696 

Nancy Milligan, 707 

Ricahard, 707 
SIMON 

John, 474 

Meonno, 262 
SIMPSON 

B. F., 496 
Benjamin, 487 
Bishop, 260 

C. F., 470 
Gaither, 448 
Gilbert, 449 
J. M., 494 
Jacob, 491 
James, 535*, 587 
John, 489 
Matthew, 535* 

T. T., 473 

Thomas, 480, 535 
SIMRALL, See SIMERALL 
SIMS 

John, 455, 456 

William, 488 
SINCLAIR 

Annie H. Lobinger, 547 
SINCLEY 

George, 494 

Samuel, 490 

W., 516 
SINDORF, SYND0RF 

A. H., 481 

Abraham, 495 

Amos, 496 

William, 487, 495 
SINGER 

George, 500 

Margaret (Turney), 342 

Mary Clouser, 342 

R. W., 421, 423 

Robert W. , 421 

Samuel, 229 

Simon, 342, 502 

William, 229, 464 

William M., 514* 
SINGLETON 

Samuel, 331 
SINGLEWOOD 

George, 470 

Stephen, 455, 456 
SINNETT, SINNOTT 

Jacob , 54 

Joseph F. , 565 
SI PES 

W. B., 402 
SIPRAT 

Bostion, 535 
SIRM0US 

Henry, 466 
SISKEY 
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SISKEY 

Charles, 452 
SISSON 

George (Rev.)> 646 
SITHERWOOD 

George, 496 
SKELLY 

Philip S., 647 

Robert, 230, 465 

William, 230 
SKELTON 

Walter, 168 
SKILES 

Hugh M., 572 

R. F., 469 
SKILLEN 

Samuel, 660, 713* 
SKINNER 

John C, 264 
SLATER 

Samuel, 494 
SLATTERY 

George, 521 
SLAVEN 

John, 470 
SLAVES 

List of Negro & Mulatto 
447 
S LEASE 

S. B., 625 
SLEYTER 

John, 490 
SLICK 

W. H., 481 
SLOAN 

A. J., 48 

A. M., 332, 600*, 609 

Alexander M. , 332 

Allen, 69 

Ann, 455 

David, 69, 455*, 461, 
526 

Eliza, 609 

Elizabeth, 609 

Elizabeth (McKelvey), 
609 

Elizabeth (Steel), 609 

J. H., 487, 494 

James, 230, 607, 609*, 623 

James H., 478 

Jane Christy, 609 

John, 191, 193*, 194, 
195*, 264, 421, 535, 
589*, 609*, 636, 638 

John S., 376, 609 

John T. , 493 

Margaret Alcorn, 609 

Mary, 455 

Mary (McLaughlin), 609 

Nancy, 609 

Robert, 609*, 638 

Samuel, 52, 58, 61, 62, 
69, 421, 479, 535, 536 

Sarah (McCormick), 558 

William, 69, 481, 482, 535 
558, 609 

William, C, 627 
SLOANAKER, SLONICAR 

Abraham, 712 

David, 476 
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SLOANAKER continued 

E. B., 491 
SLUCER 

John, 454 
SMAIL 

Enma Clara, 533 

Isaac, *36 

John (Capt.), 474, 532 

Peter, 532 

Sophia, 532, 533 
SMALL 

Andrew, 538 

Arthur F., 389 

Henry, 54 

Joseph, 492 
SMALLMAN 

Thomas, 451*, 461 
SHE ED 

C. R. , 481 
SMELTVER 

J. M., 467 
SMELTZER 

Daniel, 485 

Jacob, 715 
SMETTZER 

Joseph, 471 
SMIDLEY, SMIDLY 

Gasper, 53*, 535* 

Nicholas, 53*, 535 
SMILEY, SMILIE 

George, 69* 

James W. , 710 

John, 204, 452 

Kate Caroline, 710 
SMITEHURST 

Henry, 545 
SMITLEY 

I. M., 496 
SMITH, SMYTHE 

A. P., 265*, 516 

Adam, 299 

Alexander, 229, 501 

Amanda (Baughman), 669 

Andrew, 453 

Anthony, 479 

Augustus, 466 

Bela B. (Dr.), 561, 563, 

Bernard, 600 

C, 725 

C. F., 467 
Carrie, 545 
Catherine Shockey, 641 
Charles F., 479 
Christena, 638 

D. G., 480, 532 

D. 0., 650 
Daniel, 594 
David, 237, 473 
David P., 481 
Devereaux, 57, 66*, 67, 

92, 417, 447, 451* 

E. W., 494 
Eben G., 478 
Edward, 521, 545, 638 
Elizabeth, 58*, 59, 563 
Elizabeth Lobinger, 547 
Elizabeth Postlethwaite) 

348 
Emma Jack, 522 
Enoch, 248, 518, 543 



SMITH, SMYTHE continued 
Ezra, 642 
F. M., 468 
Francis, 487, 492 
Frank, 522 
Franklin, 485 
George, 191, 201, 205*, 

212, 421*, 484, 496, 

616*, 635, 638 
George B., 480 
George D., 470 
George W. , 475, 494, 

563 
H. D., 645 
H. M., 468 
Hamilton, 701 
Henry, 242, 460, 471 

473, 490, 611, 639*, 

651 
Henry H., 393, 483 
Hiram, 473 
Hiram R. , 481 
Homer G., 554 
Howard E., 640* 
Isaac, 48/ 
J. E., 494 
J. H., 596*, 650 
J.M. 487. 494 
J. R., 404, 682 
J. W., 492 
Jacob, 421, 484 

600, 616, 639 
James, 30, 56, 72, 78 

81. 95, 107, 109, 

127, 230, 348, 421, 

449, 465, 476, 511 

661, 683, 697 
Jesse, 240 
John, 54, 59*, 151*, 253 

255,* 450*, 454*, 460* 

461, 475*, 481, 600 

641, 692, 695 
JohnG., 475 
John L, , 432 

John M. , 516*, 522*, 683 
John V., 472 
650 Joe, 543 

Joseph, 60, 170, 236, 

237*, 388, 470, 482 

489, 512, 520, 622 

630, 638 
L. P., 562 
Laban, 487 
Lahan, 467 
Lewis, 489 
Lewis Trauger, 363 
M. B., 700, 701 
M. P. 645, 649 
Margaret, 348, 511 
Maria Wilson, 642 
Mary Armel, 641 
Mary (CHambers), 605 
Michael, 539* 
Moses, 53 
N. Ruggles, 649* 
N. T., 545 
Nathaniel, 683, 684 
Nelson H., 594 
P. F., 444 
P. S., 470 
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SMITH, SNYTHE continued 

Persifer F. , 443 

Philip, 535, 641 

Polly, 651 

Polly Berlin, 611 

Polly Sterrett, 692 

R. J., h£2 

R. M., 463 

Robert, 23s, 300, 432, 
495, 562 

S. (Miss), 554 

S. A., 475 

Samuel, 417, 419, 475, 
651 

Samuel M. , 488 

Sebastian, +74 

T. B., 460 

Thomas, 298*, 300, 414 
456, 467, 535, 575 

Thomas J., 576 

W« C« 59** 
W. A!, 220, 486, 541* 

W. T. 573 

William, 127, 454, 478 
481, 587 

William D., 474 

William H., 213 

William T., 576, 594 
SMITHSON 

Daniel, 522 
SMOUSE 

Charity (Cooper), 564 

John, 564 
SMUTZ 

S. G., 649 
SMYTHE, See SMITH 
SNEDDEN 

Alexander, 411 
SNIDORFT 

William, 481 
SNIVELY 

Jonathan, 471 
SNODGRASS 

Dixon, 492 

Elizabeth (Campbell), 632 

Ellen Beggs, 632* 

J. S., 470 

James, ,, 331 

John, 632* 

Margaret, 632 

Mary (Tittle), 632 

Sarah (Long), 632 

Thomas, 495 

William, 632* 

William B., 421, 432 
SNOW 

Alexander, 485 

Philip, 470 
SNOWDEN 

John M., 279*, 286, 297 
522 

William, 331 
SNYDER 

A., 468 

Augustus, 468 

Benjamin, 531 

Betsy Kuhn, 612* 

Caleb, 483 

Christian, 481 

Cyrus J., 369 
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SNYDER continued 

D. f 680 

Daniel, 612* 

David, 368, 490 

Elizabeth, 624 

'rederic, 491 

Henry, 583 

J. F., 242, 615, 616* 
623, 624 

Jacob, 491, 493, 612 

Jacob F. f 242, 612* 

James, 476 

John, 261, 583, 612 
624 

Jonathan, 612*, 624: also 
Joseph 

L. B., 627* 

Lavina (Long), 612 

Lydia Kline, 369 

Margaret, 624 

Mary Ann Kline, 368 

Mary Marchand, 612 

Matthias, 612* 

Molly, 612 

Peter, 612 

Sarah (Steel), 612 

Simon, 227, 229, 285, 
583, 663 

Susan, 612 

Uriah, 491 

Uriah M.. 363 

W. S., 476 

William, 486, 545, 563 
SOLES 

George, 479 

George W. , 471 
SOLLIDAY 

B. K. 496 
SOLOMON 

Hannah (McClanahan) , 603 
SOMERVILLE 

Robert Nelson, 502* 
SOMM 

Rev., 596 
SOURER 

Elizabeth, 517 
SOUTH 

W. H., 489 

William, 486 
S0UTHW0RTH 

A. D., 474 
SOWASH 

Esther (McCormick), 558 

George, 555, 726 

John, 726 
MATTHIAS, $() 

Millard, 363 

Rachel (McCall), 533 

Sarah, 555 

W. H., 474 
SOWDERS 

D. W., 470 
SOXMAN, SAXMAN 

Charles, 625 

Christian, 589 

D. J., 480, 596, 600* 

J. H., 487 

John, 494 

M. Sr. & Jr., 596 

Peter, 596 



SOXMAN, SAXMAN continued 

Soxman Works, 411 
SPAHR 

Catherine (Walter), 633 
SPALDING 

George, 631 

M. J. (Rev.), 269 

Sarah Paul, 631 
SPAR 

Malice, 213 
SPARGROVE 

G. M., 616, 617*, 618 
623, 725 
SPARKS 

Charity (Budd), 564 

G. C. (Dr.), 618 
SPAYTO 

H. G., 261 

Henry, 261 
SPEAR, See SPEER 
SPECK 

D., 522* 
SPEELMAN 

John, 452, 535 
SPEER,. SPEAR 

Henry, 263, 449 

J, C, 597 

J. R. (Dr.), 175 

James, 594 

Joseph, 52, 421 

Thomas, 383, 388 

W., 622 

William, 68, 350, 
360, 520, 636 
638, 696 
SPENCE 

T. E., 563 
SPENCER 

James, 41 

Joseph, 387 
SPICHER 

Frederick, 493 

M., 480 
SPIDEL 

Jacob, 479, 483 
SPIEGEL 

Christina Rau., 379 

Frederick, 379 

E. Jennie Thomas, 379 

J. R., 376, 380, 382 

J. Rau., 379 

John L. , 487 

William, 379 
SPIERS, SPIRES 

D. W., 495 

Lawson, 478 

Thomas, 206, 477 

William, 478 
SPINDLER 

George, 477 

H., 472 
SPIRES, See SPIERS 
SP00NH0LL0W 

Jaifles, 495 

William, 494 
SP0TTSW00D 

Alexander, 15 
S PRATT 

William, 496 
SPRINGER 



SPRINGER 

Dennis, 448 

John, 518 

Uriah, 227 
SPR0UL, SPROULL 

Robert S., 710 

T. B., 495 

W. J., 713* 

Wilson, 676 
SQUIBB 

Ann, 708 

Caleb, 708 

Emily (Greenawalt), 708 
SRADER, SREADER 

Aaron, 535 

Othro, 330 

William, 535 
STACHAL, See STUCHAL 
STACY 

G. W., 488 
STADTMILLER 

Bennett, 485 
STAFFORD 

D. N., 681 
STAHL, STALL 

Leonard, 717 

J. P., 7o0 

Jacob, 543 

Jane, 543 
STAILEY 

George, 514 
STAIRS 

Eli, 485 
STALL, See STAHL 
STALMAN 

David, 483 
STALT 

Peter, 461 
STAMPER, STAMPLAR 

Charles, 455* 
STANLEY 

Sophia, 543 
STANNARD 

Daniel, 330 
STANTON 

Edwin M., 286, 631 

James F., 532 

Kate, 532* 
STANTZ 

E. M., 492 
STANWIX 

John, 31 
STAREY 

Joseph, 475 
STARK 

C. H., 432, 499*, 506, 
517*, 520 

Caleb, 502 

Caleb H., 516, 517 

Cyrus N.. 514* 

John, 615, 676, 

Stark, & Minehart, 518 

William, 468 

William G. , 474 
STARLINE 

John, 563 
STARMER 

G. W., 487 
STARRER 

John, 543 
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STARRY 

John, 536 
STATES 

Carolina, 17 

Connecticut, 14 

Florida, 177 

Kentucky, 128, 177 

Maryland, 14 

Massachusetts, 64 

New Jersey, 14 

New York, 14, 17, 64 

Pennsylvania, 13 

Tennessee, 177 

Virginia, 13, 14, 
64 
STATLER 

Nelson, 491 
STAUFFBR, STOUFFER, STOFTER 

A. N., 372 

Abraham, 679* 

Anna (Loucks), 688 

Barbara, 543 

Christian, 685, 686 

Cvrus, 480 

D. R., 481 

Daniel, 481 

Elizabeth, 689 . 

Elizabeth (Harkless^ 
679 

Elizabeth Myers, 679 

Elizabeth (Overholt), 688 

Isaac, 476, 496, 539 

J., 492 

J. R.,. 544, 684 

J. S.„ 476 

John, 541, 543* 

Jbhn E.,. 471 

John L., 481 

John M. , 684 

John N. D., 544 

John T., 541 

John W., 683 

Joseph C. f 639 

Joseph R., 545 

M. N., 476, 545 

Maria, 543 

Maria (Overholt), 689 

Maria (Tinstman), 548 

Martin, 688 

Mary (Lobinger), 547 

Mary (Xinsman), 679 

Miss Nisley, 679 

Nancy (Loucks), 688 

Peter, 471 

Samuel, 480 

Susan Overholt, 685 

Stauffer Coke Ovens, 
410 

Stauffer & Lippincott, 
540 

T. F., 609, 616*, 639, 715 

W. E. 471 
STAUGH'/CAlso see STOUGH) 

John, 522 

John A., 472, 475 

S. B., 649 

Solomon, 649 
STAYER 

Joseph, 467 
STAYMATES 



STAYMATES 

G. B. V., 489 

M., 489 

W. J,, 489 
ST. CLAIR 

A., 679 

Arthur, 37, 38, 42, 
43*, 51*, 52, 55, 56, 
62*, 82, 84, 92, 93 
174, 189, 213, 218, 
292, 230, 421*, 509, 
535, 577, 698, 726 

Daniel, 84, 222, 226 
330 

Elizabeth Spar, 213 

House, 222 

James, 47Q 

Jane, 218 

John, 21, 22* 

John M., 172 

Louisa, 218 

Madam, 159 

Margaret, 213, 218 

Monument, 224 

Walderne-de, 213* 

William, 213 
STEBBINS 

John, 468 
STECK, STICK 

Amos, 331 

C. J., 627* 

Caleb A., 522 

Daniel F.» 421, 514, 700 

Frederick D., 383, 388 

Jacob, 252 

Jacob S., 285, 421 

John M., 248*, 250 

John Michael, 513*, 518 
529, 723 

M. G./ 466, 474 

M. J., 519 

Michael, 502 

Michael J. 248*, 249, 
250, 252, 513, 518, 519 

Michael John, 615, 723* 

S. J., 493, 627* 

Samuel R. , 476 

Simon J., 627 
STEDMAN 

William, 556,. 714 
STEED 

James, 461 
STEEL, STEELE 

A. M., 474 

A. Flaridus, 521 

Albert J., 630, 633 

Andrew, 467, 493 

Archibald, 452 

David, 418, 470, 555 
618 

Ebenezer, 612, 613 

Elizabeth (Sloan), 609 

Eveline (Shepler), 567 

J. M., 474 

James, 452, 535, 536, 
572, 

John, 39, 236, 489, 492 
493, 561, 563, 609, 
611, 622, 623, 633, 
710 



STEEL, STEELE continued 

Joseph, 487, 511 

Joseph W., 517, 53b 

Lack T., 461 

Mary Catheri. ne Zimmerman, 
636 

Nancy H«, 563 

Richard, 253 

Sarah Snyder, 612 

Thomas, 460 

William, 449 
STEER 

Barnet, 535 

Jacob, 535 
STEIriL 

Joseph, 490 
STEINBERG 

John E. , 477 
STEINBERGER 

Susan (Mrs.), 223 
STEINER 

Frederick 648, 650 

H. V., 490 

J., 532 

J. C, 494, 532 

J. G., 265, 472, 649, 
650 

Jacob, 47 3, 532 

John C, 492 

John D., 489 

Joseph, 486 

Sylvester, 475 

Valentine, 529 
STEINMAN, See STINEMAN 
STEINWATS 

Philip, 619, 626* 
STEIN0BLE 

Conrad, 563 
STEINSMAN, See STINEMAN 
STEIS 

John, 479 
STEMBLE, STIMBEL (Also see 
STIMPLE) 

David, 242 

Isaac, 112, 454 
STEPHEN 

Adam, 567 

Adam, 103, 659 

Benjamin, 448 

Charles, 448 

Daniel, 450 

Doe> 567 

Elizabeth, 5b7 

Eltess C, 567 

Fitch, 567 

John, 567 

Leroy (Rev.), 263, 265, 
542, 544* 

Levi, 449, 567 

Margaret, 567 

Patrick, 460 

Richard, 448, 449 

Samuel, 44$ 

Sarah E. Shepler, 567 
STEPHENSON 

E. S., 389 

John, 461* 

Robert, 69, 206 

William, 475 
STERLING 
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STERLING 

Hugh, 461 

Robert, 593 

William, 593 
STERN 

John, 476, 483 
STERNER 

Casper, 496 
STERRET, STERRETT 

Charles, 69, 149 

Elizabeth, 563, 692, 693 

James, 449, 561, 563, 
692* 

Jesse, 692 

John, 679, 692*, 693 

Margaret Woodrow, 692* 

Moses, 692*, 693 

Nathan M. D. f 168 

Polly (Smith), 692 

Samuel, 692 

William, 692 

William A. , 544 
STEVENS 

D. A., 482 

Jacob, 474 
STEVENSON 

A. F., 649, 663 

Alexander P., 663 

Anna M. , 663 

E., 650 

Elizabeth M. , 663 

George, 402 

J. A., 379, 544*, 
649 

J. H. (Rev.), 240, 645 
681 

James, 69, 448, 449 

Jesse, 696 

John, 43, 205, 448 

John A., 389 

John C. P., 663* 

John G., 545 

Joseph E., 663 

Josiah, 521 

Josias, 254 

Marcus, 448 

Martha, 663 

R., 520, 593, 
718* 

Richard, 450 

Robert H., 663 

Ross, 696 

S. M., 481 

Samuel, 460 

Susanna Allen Plumer, 663 

Susanna M. , 663 

Thomas, 69, 663 

Thomas C. , 663 

W. R., 647 

Walter L., 663 

William, 473 

William F., 663 

William P., 663 

Wm. R., 254 
STEWART, STEWARD 

A., 168 

A. A., 327, 330, 331 

A. R., 712* 

Abel, 492 

Ada B. (Lobinger) 547 



STEWART, Continued 
Andrew, 331, 547 
Anna Harris, 619 
Anna M. (McJunkin), 

619 
Archibald A., 327, 334 
Benjamin, 486, 564 
Betsey Budd, 564 
Charles, 460, 492, 553 
Eliza (Hunter), 333 
Elizabeth (Mehlon), 614 
F. L., 617, 618 
Ftancis, 460 
Francis L. , 618, 619 
Francis Laird. 618, 619 
Frederick, 229, 464 
George, 493 
George W., 492 
H. A., 569 
Hugh, 500 
J. B., 479 
J. C, 713* 
J. Sevell, 331 
James, 175, 204, 456, 484 
James M. (Dr.), 363 
Jane Laird, 286, 619 
Jennie (Mateer), 619 
John, 490, 496, 562, 

563, 672, 711* 
John M. , 495 
John S., 485 
Joshua, 492 
L. R., 474 
Lillias F. (Lobinger) 

547 
Maggie H. Stewart, 619 
Mary Elizabeth Douglas, 

569 
Nancy Hurst Irwin, 559 
Nath., 506 
R. D., 556 
R. K., 713*, 714 
R. L., 617 

Rebecca (Guffey), 707 
Robert, 421, 712* 
Robert S., 619 
S. B., 254 
S. W., 481 
Samuel, 460, 473, 493 

495 
Samuel Shaw, 363 
T. G., 720 
Thomas, 559 
Thomas G., 632 
Thomas H. , 619* 
W. A., 646* 
W. H., 331 
W. R., 495 
W. S., 487 
Walter (Col.), 86 

456 
William, 493, 711, 712* 
William S., 483 
Zaohariah G., 617, 618* 

619 
Zachariah Gammell, 
STICK, See STECK 
STICKEL, STICKLE, 

(Also see SCICKLE) 
Simon, 543 
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STIFFEY, STIFFY 

J. L., 646 

John, 471 
STILES 

H., 413 
STILL 

Isaac, 29 
STILLINGER 

A. (Rev.), 271* 

J. (Rev.), 595 

J. A. (Rev.), 290 
STIMBLE, (Also see STEMBLE 
& STIMPLE) 

Isaac, 695 
STIMMEL 

James, 491 

Thomas , 485 
STIMPLE (Also see STEMBLE 
& STIMBLE) 

Lewis, 682 
STI NEMAN, STEINSMAN 

Peter, 681 

S. L., 476, 683 
STINS0N 

William, 535 
STITT 

Alexander, 522 

E. G., 594 

T. D. f 491 
STOCK 

M. G., 470 
ST0CKBERGER 

George, 452 

Mathias, 452, 535, 
698 

Michael, 53*, 535 
STOCKTON 

Joseph (Dr.), 309 
STODDARD 

J. H., 374 
STOFLETT 

Samuel, 230, 465 
ST0FTER, See STAUFFER 
STOGDEN 

Samuel J., 478 
STOKELY 

J., 647 

John, 453 

Joseph, 514, 647, 650 

Nehemiah, 54, 182, 204 
303, 447, 453, 457 

Thomas, 109., 127, 128, 
460, 461* 
STOKE, STOKES 

Thomas , 545 

W. A., 308, 482 

Will A., 308, 508 

William A., 281, 290, 310 
337, 500 
STONE 

Allen, 455 

Henry, 393, 474 

Henry C, 476 

John, 230, 393 

John Dennis, 535 
ST0NEMAN 

John, 479, 566 
ST0NEMYER 

John, 454 
ST0NER 
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STONER continued 

Aaron F., 492 

Abraham, 686 

Adam, 686 

Anna (Rudabaugh), 686 

B. B., 410, 685 

Barbara, 686 

Barbara (Uerts), 686 

Christian, 679, 686* 

D. F., 684 

Daniel, 686 

David, 686 

David F., 683, 684, 638 

Elizabeth Loucks, 688 

Elizabeth (Sherrick), 686 

G. W., 545* 

H. W., 545, 680 

Henry, 471, 686 

Henry W.,545, 686 

Isaac F., 496 

J. B., 680 

Jacob, 686 

John, 471, 680, 686* 

Joseph, 687 

Joseph W., 545 

Magdalena Fox, 686 

Solomon B., 686 
STONIHER 

David, 545 
STOOPS, (Also see STUPES) 

Thomas, W. , 474 
STOOT, See STOT 
STOREY, STORY 

Alexander, 473, 511 

Gustavus, 724 

John, 467, 471, 481 

Margaret, 511 

Nancy Williams Turney, 
342 

R. T., 466 

Robert, 342 

W. M., 469 
STOT, STOOT 

Joseph, 475* 

Peter, 69 
STOTESBURY 

John, 457 
STOTLER 

Bithynia (Walter), 633 

Catherine, 633 

Henry, 633 
STOTTER 

Catherine (Walter) 
630 
STOUFFER, See STAUFFER 
STOUGH, (Also see STAUGH) 

J. G., 473 
STOUT 

James, 470, 474, 512, 
623 

Jemima, 512 

Polly (Burkit), 678 
STOVER 

James, 454 
STOY 

Daniel M. , 322 
STRABLE 

Henry, 473 

Jacob, 473 
STRAFHAN 



STRAPHAN 

William, 460 
STRAUSBAUGH 

Peter, 482 
STREICHER 

Jacob F., 647 
STRESLER 

Jacob, 468 
STRICKER, See STRIKER 
STRICKLAND 

Thomas, 563* 
STRICKLER 

A. W., 681, 682, 683* 

Albert William, 362 

Eliza (Lippincott), 
550 

Nancy, 543 

W. C, 467, 487 
STRIKER, STRICKER 

Gottlieb, 471 

J. W., 471 
STR0H 

Jacob, 69 
STROHM 

George, 479 
STRONG 

E. K. (Dr.), 563 
STROUD 

Jacob (Col.), 125 
STROUPE 

Solomon, 484 
STRUTHERS 

Thomas, 316, 331 
STUART 

Charles, 14, 461 

Gilbert 306* 

John, 535* 

W. A., 697 

William,535 
STUBBS ' 

Robert, 460 
STUCHAL, STACHAL 

Christopher, 587 

H., 483 

John, 452, 535 
STUCKEY 

Michael, 454 
STUDERS 

John, 480 
STUDYBAKER, STUDEBAKER 

David, 476 

Joseph, 69 
STULL 

Peter, 476 
STUM 

Henry, 483 
STUMP, STUMFF 

A. J., 482 
Adam, 478 
Anthony, 467 

B. F., 493 
George, 478 
Henry, 470 
John, 489 
Joseph, 478 

STUPES, (Also see 
STOOPS) 

Jenny, 119 
STURGIS 

J. L., 493 



STYER 

Joseph, 477 
SULEAR 

George, 452 
SULLENBERGER. SULLENBURG 

George, 4Sb 

L., 488 

R., 482 

William, 545 
SULLIVAN 

Cornelius, 482 

Patrick, 473 
SUMMER 

E. V., 392 
SUNRAD 

Alexander, 471 
SUPER 

H. W. (Rev.), 519, 531, 
554 
SUPERIOR 

D. (Rev.), 273*, 274* 

Mother, ?74 
SURFUS 

Josiah, 490 
SURMAN 

John, 489 

Samuel, 489 
SUTE 

Phil, 41 
SUTER, (Also see LUTER) 

Eli, 706 

John, 487 

Joseph, 679 

Solomon, 679 
SUTHERLAND 

J. H., 652 

John, 454, *61 

William, 205, 206, 456 . 
SUTTLE 

Wm., 489, 492 
SUTTON 

Amy Budd, 564, 670 

Charity, 671 

David, 460 

Elsea, 671 

George, 600 

Hannah, 670 

Hannah (Wall), 670, 671 

Jaems, 474 

John, 564, 670* 

John S., 600 

Jonathan, o70*, 671 

Joseph, 670* 

Lewis, 363, 371, 669* 
670*, 671* 

Malachia, 587 

Manoah, 671 

Mary M. Buttermore, 670 

Milton (Rev.), 263, 264* 
542, 705 

Richard (Rev.), 265 

Sabina Shields, 670* 

Susannah, 671 

Susannah (WallScott), 670 

W. J., 331 

Zachariah, 6"il 
SWAGER 

S., 483 
SWAIN 

Franklin, 488 
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SWAM 

Charles, 53 

George, 447, 450 

John, 53, 447 

Richard, 53 

S., 572, 594, 622 
696* 

Samuel (Rev.), 237, 
240, 571* 

Timothy, 460 

William, 237, 238*, 
466, 645 
SWANDER 

I. J. (Rev.), 596, 
616, 639* 

John I. (Rev.), 242, 
697 
SWANGER 

George, 620 
SWANK 

G. W., 489 

James M. , 174 

P. E., 491 
SWANSON 

Lewis, 557 
SWAP 

George, 452 
SWARTTOWN 

F. V., 494 
SWARTZ, SCHWARTZ 

Barbara (Baughman), 669 

C. W., 475, 496 

Cyrus, 488 

E. B., 544* 

E. R., 540 

Elizabeth (Hugus), 
628 

Henry, 41, 421 

J. W., 544 

John, 261 

Joshua, 467 

Mary, 54 

Michael, 485 

Paul, 261 
SWEARINGEN 

Andrew, 461 

John, 451 

Van (Capt.), 81, 88*, 
89*, 447, 448, 456 
458, 459 
SWEDENB0RG 

Emanuel, 305* 
SWEENEY 

Daniel, 545 

E. B., 380, 487 

J. B., 469, 554* 

James, 454 

Manasses, 603 
SWEM 

Daniel, 671 

Fanny J. (Miss), 
649 

Swem & Weimer, 671 
SWEND 

Alexander, 493 
SWENER 

Alexander, 495 
SWERN 

John, 647* 

William, 496 



SWERTHS 

Ferdinand, 456 
SWIFT 

John, 460 
SWISHER 

Hiram, 484 
SWITZER 

John, 480 
SWOAP 

Grabel H., 560 

Henrietta Robinson, 
560 
SWOPE, SWOOPE 

C. G., 470 
Nicholas, 679 

SWORD 

Samuel, 416, 610 
SYKES 

Albert, 496 

J. H., 531 

John C, 478 

W. M., 649 

William, 649 
SYMAN 

John, 478 
SYNDORF, See SINDORF 
TAGGART, TAGGERT 

John H., 391 

M. S., 650 

R. B., 254, 521 

William, 460 
TALBOT 

James, 256 
TALHAhWER 

Samuel, 683 
TALL 

Cornelius , 479 

James, 474 

William, 471 
TALLANT 

David, 493, 618, 724 
TALMAGE 

T. DeWitt (Rev.)t 
380 
TAMES 

Gerhart, 69 
TANEY 

Roger B., 306 
TANNEHILL 

Adamson, 227 
TANNER 

Gideon H., 503 

James, 175, 535 
TANTLINGER, See TAUTLINGER 

Frederick, 487 
TARR 

Alexander, 476, 485 

Ann Reed, 687 

Catherine (Shepherd), 687 

Christian, 687* 

Collins, 490 

D. B., 476 
Daniel, 687 
Esttier (Sherbondy), 

687 
Frederick, 687 
Gasper, 679, 687 
Henry, 687* 
Irwin W., 332 
James R. , 687* 
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John B., 476, 687* 

John Basler, 687* 

John P., 492, 496 

John T. r 492 
—Margaret l Husband), 
687 

Matilda (Neal), 687 

Melker S., 476 

Paoli, 687 

Peter, 410, 687* 

Samuel, 687 
TARRY 

Robert, 474 
TATE 

Eli P., 480 
TAuTLINGER, TANTLINGER 

Alexander, 470 

Frederick, 480 

J. N., 482 

John, 474 
TAVERNS 

Black Horse, 568 

Federal Springs, 502 

Hobach's, 500 

May's, 261 

Reed's, 635 

Skyle's, 225 

The White Hall, 309 

Todd's, 395 

Wagon, 502 

White House, 184 
TAWNEY 

Jeremiah, 470 

Michael, 471 
TAYLOR 

A. A., 480 

Alexander, 587 

Amos 0., 631 

Amos Ogden, 362 

Andrew, 487 

Austin, 375 

Benjamin, 484 

C C 538 

Catherine (Bushfield), 259 

D. D., 555, 556 
Darwin Darius, 363 
Derwin, 555 

E., 482 

E. H., 491 
E. M., 494 
Elizabeth, 553, 555 
George, 494 
Henry, 422, 470 
Isaac, 553* 

J. H., 486, 487 
J. R., 683* 
J. W., 332, 683 
Jacob Swan, 362 
James, 229, 362 

464, 471 
Jeff W., 517 
Jehu, 260, 500 
Jesse, 404 
Jesse C, 484 
John, 69*, 383, 388, 404 

448, 470, 516, 522, 535 

638 
John Charles, 363 
John L. , 481 
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TAYLOR continued 

John W., 683 

Jonathan, 475 

Joseph, 416*, 563* 

Margaret A., 553 

Margaret Jane Paul, 
631 

Mary (Given), 628 

Robert, 54, 69*, 205, 
483, 553, 593, 647, 
656 

Samuel, 493 

Sidnie Markle, 656 

T. R., 542 

Theodore, 493 
" Thomas, 482 

Thomas G., 331 

W. A., 480 

W. G., 493 

W. H., 476 

W. W., 492 

Wesley, 475*, 487 

William, 422, 594, 678 

Zachary, 383, 513 
TEA 

John, 460 
TEAFF 

Michael, 40 
TEAMER 

Adam, 535 
TECUMSEH 

Brother, 232 

Warrior, 17 
TEDRON 

Henry, 474 
TEEGARDEN 

William, 53* 
TEEL, TEAL 

Amos, 516 

William, 454 
TEETER 

John, 483 

Samuel, 483 
TEFOR 

John, 452 
TEMPLE 

H. B., 467, 473 
TEMPLETON 

Alexander, 481 

Finley, 474 

R., 483 
TENIMAN 

David, 517 
TENNANT 

Thomas, 681 
TEOPLES 

R. W., 482 
TERRENS 

James, 453 
TERRY 

William R. , 466, 514* 
TETTEN 

Joseph, 476 
TEUTHERS 

D. S., 475 
TEWELL 

Isaac, 496 

Moses J., 482 

Samuel, 492, 496 
THARP 



THARP 

J. D., 474 

Perry, 460 
THATCHER 

W. E., 700*, 701 
THEIL 

Anthony, 477 
THEISS 

A. M., 470 
THEURER 

John A. , 516 
THOMAS 

B. T., 681 
Barnett, 485, 529 
Benjamin, 484 
Bernard, 530 

C. C, 623 
C. W., 468 
David, 471 
Dennis, 471 
E. Z., 254 

E. Jennie (Spiegel) 

379 
Emanuel, 474 
Gabriel, 344 
Garret, 53, 530 
George H., 485 
Hugh M., 492 
J. N., 466 
J. W., 468 
Jacob, N.. 472 
James, 475 
John, 484 
John E., 265 
John F., 478 
John P., 476 
John W., 390 
Levi, 476 

Margaret Weddell, 564 
Nathaniel, 383, 388 
Nehemiah, 494 
R. H., 484 
R. M;, 649 
R. P. (Rev.), 608* 

616*, 623*, 624 
Richard P., 715 
Samuel, 482, 488 
Shadrack, 476 
T. F., 564 
V. W., 563 
W. A., 483 
W. R., 476 
William, 476 
THOMPSON, THOMSON 
Alexander, 54, 69*, 

131, 461, 529, 607*, 

608 
Alice Nelson, 719 
Amos G., 696* 
Andrew F., 706 
Anna (Brinker), 605, 

606 
Anthony, 453 
A. J., 607 
Benjamin, 566 
Charles, 77 
David, 131 
Eleanor, 511 
Elizabeth, 719 
Elizabeth (McAuicken), 131 
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TH0MPS0N, continued 
Eveline (Fisher), 719 
George, 298, 330, 484 

490, 719 
George W. , 719 
H. A., 594 

Harriet (Brant), 719 
Harriet Mi Her, 641 
J. D. 480 
J. Edgar, 412 
J. L., Z«0, 516, 623 
J. N., 460 
J. 0., 475 
J. R., 41b 
J. S., 418 
J. W. 49^+ 
James) 229, 455, 464, 

470, 484, 511, 544, 

588, 607, 631, 661, 

719, 720 
Jane (Adair), 131 
Jane Lochrv, 131. 631 
John, 69*,' 343, 4*8 

489, 515, 587, 595, 

600, 601, 661, 719* 
John W., 470 
Joseph, 535, 608 
Lewis, 491, 716, 719* 

720 
Lucinda Parke, 720 
Lucy, 131 
Lydia, 131 

Malinda Withrow, 720 
Martha Jane, 719 
Mary (Gartley), 131 
Mary (McAfee), 343 
Mary (Parke), 719 
Matthew, 230 
Matthew J., 476 
Moses, 470 
Nancy, 131, 544 
R. F., 490 
Rachel Felgar, 719 
Robert, 229, 464, 465 
S. G., 131, 470, 607 
Samuel, 131* 
Sarah (Paul), 631 
W., 482 
Watson, 131 
William, 52, 56, 59* 

69* r 78, 82, 131, 230 

421, 457, 465, 489, 

535*, 717 
William N., 557 
THORN 

A. S., 672 

C, 646 

D. M., 254 
George W. , 389 
John, 535* 

Joseph, 69, 606, 607* 
THORNTON 

F., 493 

Francis A. , 446 

Margaret Donaldson 
(Marchand), 446 
THORP, THORPE 

Perry, 461 

S. M., 714 

S:\nuel, 484 
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THURSTON 

C. W., 545 
TIERMAN 

Eliza J, (Miss), 
277* 
TILB 

Jane, 553 
TILBROOK, TILLBROOK 

Anna, 264 

John, 264*, 617 

Mrs,, 264 

Thomas, 264 
TILGHMAN 

James, 39, 42, 52, 67 
421 
TILLBURGH 

H., 480 
TILTON 

Theodore, 380, 381 
TIMON 

J. (Rev.), 271 
TINGLE 

George, 454 
TINKEY 

Noah, 491 
TINTSMAN, TINSMAN 

A. 0., 547, 548*, 657, 
685, 687 

Abigail, 548 

Abraham 0., 547, 548* 

Adam, 548 

Anna, 548 

Anna Fox, 547 

Anna (Leasure), 548 
685 

Anna Overholt, 548, 
685 

Catherine, 548 

Christian, 548 

Christian S. 0. 548 

Cyrus Painter Markle, 
549. 657 

Daniel S., 431, 487 

David, 264, 432, 548 

Elizabeth, 548 

Emna (Kline), 369, 548 
685 

H. 0., 488, 496, 545 

Harriet Cornelia Markle 
657 

Harry 0., 544 

Henry, 548 

Henry 0., 548, 685 

Jacob, 421*, 547, 548* 
679*, 680* 

Jacob 0., 548, 685 

John, 369, 548*, 685* 

John 0., 548 

Maria, 548 

Maria Stauffer, 548 

Mary, 548 

Mary Stauffer, 679 

Sarah, 548 

William, 481 
TIPMAN 

Joseph, 522 
TIPTON 

Benjamin, 479 
TISSUE 

Newlin, 474 



TITTEL, TITTLE 

James, 487 

John, 496, 632 

John B., 491 

John (Mrs.), 604 

Mary Snodgrass. 632 

Peter, 205, 535 
TITZELL 

J. M. (Rev.), 554, 
681 
T0AL. TOOLE 

Ella (Miss), 725 

William A., 478 
T0BIN 

Cornelius, 486 
TODD 

James, 331, 333, 467 
508, 511 

M. H., 332 

Samuel, 480, 535* 

W. D., 331 

William, 190*, 205 
208, 212, 296, 535 
635* 
T0LIVER 

Rachel Lippincott, 550 
TOM 

Joseph, 535 
TOMER 

Adam, 486 

Jacob, 563 
T0MLINS 

John, 477 
T0MLINS0N 

Harvey, 486 
TONER 

Ann Lay ton, 446 

J. W., 603 

James, 598 

James, L., 446 

Joseph Meredith, 446 

Meredith, 446 
TONHAM 

G., 705 
TOOLE, See TOAL 
TOON 

Charles, 473 
TOPING 

Robert, 535 
TOPPER 

W. J., 468 
TORRANCE, TORRENCE 

A., 593, 594, 608 

Adam, 391, 594, 595* 
719 

E. S., 495 

Elisha, 487 

Finton, 623* 

Hugh A., 391 

J. R., 495, 683 

Martha (Wallace), 594 
TOSH 

William, 470 
TOTEIT, T0TTEN 

James F., 481 

W. G. L., 331, 493 
TOWNLEY 

Mary (Lawrence), 324 
TOWNS 

Brownsville, 497 
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T0WNS continued 

Conemaugh, 177 

Greensburg, 368 

Logstown, 177 

Port Royal, 497 

Shannopin, 178 

Uniontown, 497 

West Newton, 497 
T0WNSEND 

Alice (Adair), 678 

Barton Hill, 678 

D. W., 240, 623, 712 
718 

Darius, 677* 

David W., 608, 636 

Delilah (Burkit), 677 

Eden, 677*, 678 

Eden Augustus, 678 

Eliza Burkit, 678 

Elizabeth (Owens), 677 

Enoch Wright, 363 

Florence, 678 

Frank, 678 

Grant Burkit, 678 

Henry, 677 

Isaac, 677* 

J. D., 493 

John, 607*, 608*, 
677 

John H., 422, 677 

John Henry, 677 

John Hill, 677 

Joseph, 677 

Levi, 677* 

Mary Hill, 677 

Mary King, 677 

Newton E., 678 

Polly (Moore), 677 

Polly (Turney Gantz), 677 

Rachel (Moore), 677 

Robert, 677 

Susan (Kuhns), 677 

Susan (Ulam), 677 

T. T., 493 

W. H., 607 
TOWNSHIPS 

Allegheny, 672 

Armstrong, 52, 569 

Bell, 702 

Census, 420 

Cook, 716, 720 

Derry, 50, 583, 587 

Donegal, 52, 579 

East Huntington, 679 

East Wheatfield, 585 

Elizabeth, 561 

Fairfield, 52*, 569 

Franklin, 606, 610 

Hempfield, 47, 52, 528 

Huntingdon, 47, 52 

Ligonier, 569, 695 

Lower 6c Upper Burrell, 
710 

Loyalhanna , 702 

Manillian, 52 

Mount Pleasant, 52* 

North Huntington, 552 

Penn, 721 

Pitt, 52 

Population, 419 
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TOWNSHIPS continued 

Rost raver, 52, 561 

Salem, 606, 619 

Sewickley, 702 

South Huntington, 644 

Springhill, 52* 

St. Clair, 569, 726 

Tyrone, 52 

Unity, 633 

Washington, 561, 606 

West Wheatfield, 178 
T0WS0N 

Henry, 468 
TOY 

L. L., 714 
TRACY 

Jacob, 482 
TRADING POST 

Frankstown, 178 

Harris' Ferry, 178 

Standing Stone, 178 

Venango, 16 
TRAIL 

Catawba, 116, 717 

Great North & South, 
177 

of Capt. Brady, 464 

Old Forbes, 73 

Six Nation, 177 
TRAINOR 

John, 483 
TRAUGER, TRANGER 

H. C, 516 

Lewis, 508, 517 
519, 520, 524 

Robert, 494 

S. B., 468 
TREANOR 

E. A., 514 
TREATY 

Aixla Chapelle, 698 

Albany, Id 

Bouquet, 36 

Easton, 15 

Five Nations, 15 

Fort Stanwix, 15 

Jay's, 211 

Kensington, 15 

Wayne's, 135 
TREES 

James, 331 

Thomas, 428 
TRENT 

William, 40 
TREPNER 

George, 454 
TRIMBLE 

Archiblad, 69, 535* 

George, 587 

James, 172, 465* 

James H., 392, 397 

John, 536 

Samuel, 482 

William, 594 
TRINDLE 

John, 461 
TRISTMAN 

Ann, 543 

John, 543 
TROUT 



TROUT 

Amos, 431, 432 

Balser, 633* 

Catherine (Walter) 
633 

E. H., 685 

Elizabeth Ridenour. 633 

Esther (Hanna), 670 

Henry B., 648 

John, 428, 545 

W. D., 481, 482 

W. R., 676 
TROUTMAN 

Francis, 492 
TRUBEEN, TRUBY, TRUEBY 

Christopher, 68, 69, 
161, 189, 205, 296, 
421, 452, 453, 498* 
499, 513 

Michael, 517* 

William, 713 
TRUEMAN 

Andrew, 46 
TRUNKEY 

Judge, 424 
TRUXAL, TRUXELL 

A. E., 532, 554 

Adam, 531 

Albert E., (Rev.) 
242 

Benjamin, 626 

Davis, 531 

Henry, 725 

James, 725* 

John, 531 

John W., 490 

Norval Wilson, 289* 

Samuel, 518 

Simon P., 538 

Thomas A. , 517 

Thomas H., 517 

William, 539 
TRYER • 

Daniel, 261 
TRYNE 

Peter, 456 
TSCH0PP 

B., 480 
TUIGG 

J. (Rev.), 271* 
TUNNER 

Joseph, 52 
TURLEY 

Robert, 486 
TURNBULL 

Turnbull & Marmie 
& Co., 170, 173 

William, 93 
TURNER 

E. H., 515, 

J. M., 594 

Joseph, 421 

Thomas, 490 

William, 40^ 460 
TURNEY (Was Dorney) 

Adam, 665 

Barton R., 343 

C. K., 494 

Catherine M. (Kinkead) 
343 
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TURNEY continued 

D. C, 494 

Daniel, 342*, 517 

Elizabeth (Cort), 668 

Elizabeth F., 343 

Elisa Kreps, 665 

Franklin B., 473 

Hannah, b65 

Hannah Weber, 665 

Henrietta M. , 343 

J. W., 431, 522 

Jacob, 330, 331, 332, 

342*, 343, 421, 423, 508 
513, 514, 518, 522 

Jacob M. , 343 

Jacob S. , 516 

John, 517 

John W., 423, 524 

Lucien B. , 343 

Lucinda (Kenley), 343 

Margaret Singer, 342 

Mary Stewart, 343 

Mary Stewart Richardson, 
343 

Nancy William (Story), 342 

Polly Town send, 677 

Robert W. , 259, 514* 

Robert William, 343 

S. S., 285, 423 

Samuel S., 259, 285, 
154* 

Samuel Singer, 342 

Simon, 677 

Susanna, 517 

Thomas C. , 343 

William R., 343 
TWEEDY 

George, 460 
TWIF0LD 

William, 455 
TWIGGER 

Wm. , 556 
TWITCHMAN 

Irwin, 475 
TYGARD 

Abraham, 41 
TYRANNY 

D. F., 331 
UBER 

Peter, 69 

Simon, 490 
UHRIG 

Adam, 69 
ULAM 

Daniel, 677 

Joseph, 484 

Katherine Lippincott, 
550 

Susan Towns end, 677 
ULERY 

Christian D. (Rev.), 253 

Frederick, 496 

W. F., (Rev.), 519, 520 

W. T. (Rev.), 249, 251* 
520 
ULLREY 

Charles F., 491 
UMBERGER 

John, 479 
UNCAPHER, UNCAPPER 
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UNCAPHER, UNCAPPER 

Amos, 478, 490 

Daniel, 595 

I. f 423 

Israel, 383, 388, 389 
470, 507*, 508 

John, 626* 

William, 471, 495 
UNDERWOOD 

Ann Gay, 512 

J. M., 331 

James, 383, 388 

M., 423 

Morrison, 421, 512 
UNITED WORKMAN 

Centennial Lodge, 516 

St. Clari Lodge, 516 
UNROW 

John, 479 
UPDEGRAFF 

A. L., 481 

John, 492, 496 

Philip, 480 

William, 175* 
UPP, 

Milton, 395 
UPTON 

John, 479 
URICH 

John, 478 

Peter, 69 

Stofei, 69 
UTLER, UTSLER 

F. W., 488 

J. G., 482 
VALANDIGHAM 

George, 451, 461 
VALENTINE 

Milton (Rev.), 519* 
VALLEY 

Cumberland, 47, 79 
617, 651 

Kittatinny, 47 

Ligonier, 41, 44, 68 
111, 113, 115, 161 

Mexico, 384 

Mississippi 63, 98, 
115 

The Cove, 90 

Tygarts, 40 

West Branch, 88 
VALVELMAN 

A. D., 476 
VAN 

John, 471 
VANBRITER 

John, 480 
VAN BUREN 

Maria M. (Alter), 
364 

Martin, 364, 439, 501 

President, 335, 664 
VANCE 

Amelia, 545 

David, 54, 644 

Ellen Sibbet (McGonigal) 
604 

Frank, 679 

Henry H., 550 

John, 54, 604, 679 



VANCE continued 

Joseph, 461 

Joshua, 488 

Margaret, 448 

Robert, 448, 535 

Strickler, 545 

William, 451, 679 

William R., 383 
VANDIKE, VAY KYKE 

Adam, 417 

Josiah, 487 

William, 229, 464 
VAN DOREN 

Thomas, 88, 460 
VAN DYKE, See VANDIKE 
VAN HOOK 

Lawrence, 324 

Miss Lawrence, 324 
VANH0RN 

Alexander, 478 
VAN KIRK 

B. H., 646 
Bennett, 496 
Bennett Hutchinson, 

362 

Dr., 361 

Joseph, 648*, 668 

William S., 649 
VANMETRE 

Benjamin, 461 

Henry, 53 

Jacob, 451 
VANNEAR 

C. S., 699 
VANSYPER 

S. P., 481 
VAN TASSEL 

W. H., 480 
VANTINE 

David, 495 

Jacob P., 677 

Mary (Ashbaugh) 
678 

William, 712 
VAUGH 

Joseph, 460 
VAUN 

John, 493 
VAN WYMER 

William, 496 
VEECH 

James, 335, 461 

Judge, 100, 171, 196 
VENERABLE 

John, 478 
VENNATA 

J. C, 467 
VERMATA 

Johnston, 482 

Watson, 482 
VERNER 

Ann Murry, 618 

James , 618 

Peter, 460 

Robert, 454 
VERNON 

Frederick, 89, 456 

J. C, 491 
VEPVALSON 

John, 41 
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VERWALD 

John, 41 
VILLAGE 

Adams burg, 251, 368 

Appearance of Old 
Village, 540 

Arona, 532 

Bridgport, 546 

Census, 420 

Grapeville, 368, 532 

H annas town, 61 

Jones Mill. 160, 582 

Kickenapawl ing , 179 

Kiskemeneco, 179 

Larimer Station, 552 

Laughlintown. 182 
LAURELVILLE, %$* 

Ludwick, 531 

Lycippus, 589 

Middletown, 532 

New Alexandria, 165 

New Stanton, 531 

Old Town, 715 

Paintersville, 532 

Pleasant Unity, 165, 
545 

Ridge view, 545 

Robbins Station, 552 

Sinking, 268 

Stewartsville, 552 

Weaver's Old Stand, 165 

West Fairfield, 576 
VINCENT 

G. C. (Rev.), 575 

W. H. (Rev.), 575, 576 

Wm. H., 254, 697* 
VTNEY 

Pat tan, 456 
VIRGIN 

Rezin, 449 
VOGEL, VOGLE 

Augustus, 494 

Frank, 287 

William, 418 
VOGELY 

F. (Dr.), 360 
V0IGHT 

H. E. P. (Rev.), 242, 
531, 538, 616, 638, 
639, 680* 697, 715 
VON 

J. J., 492 
VON KINDEL 

Miss Lomison, 363 
WADDELL, WADDLE 

Aaron, 484 

E. P., 683 

George, 486 

James, 452, 493, 535 

John, 449. 489 

Robert, 452, 493 
535 

Samuel, 53, 168 

T. M., 491 

Thomas, 623, 627* 

William, 452, 453* 455, 
456, 535, 536, 638 
WADDINGT0N 

William, 485 
WADDLE, See WADDELL 
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WADE 

James, 543 

James R., 551* 

Margaret* 543 
WADSWORTH 

Isaac, 489, 490 

J., 468 

John, 491, 496 

Samuel, 485 

W. P., 487 
WAGAMAN, See WAUGAMAN 
WAGER 

Isaac, 421 
WAGEL, WAGGALA, WAIGLE 

William, 478, 644 

Wilson, 680 
WAGNER, WAGONER 

Henry, 627* 

John G., 627 

Toras, 535 

William, 494 
WAGONS 

C nestago, 184, 186 
WAHL, WEIHL 

L., 486 

Lewis, 544 
WAIGHT 

Aaron, 483 
WAIGLE, See WAGEL 
WAINE 

Michael, 460 
WAINER 

James, 482 
WAKEFIELD 

Alfred N. (Sr.), 257 

Charles, 601 

D. H. H., 289 

D. J., 482 

Elizabeth Hough 257 

Elizabeth Morton, 257 

H. C, 482 

James, 256*, 257 

James B. , 257 

James Buchanan, 363 

John F., 257, 470 

S., 646* 

Samuel, 257*, 541, 
542, 645, 646, 681 
696 

Thomas, 257 
WALB 

L. C., 477 
WALCOTT 

Oliver, 47 
WALKER 

Alexander, 482, 535* 

Alexander C. , 485 

Alex. J., 331 

C. S., 469 

Charles H.. 475 

F. A (Hon.), 47 

J. C, 493, 495 

J. W., 571*, 593, 
595, 713 

John, 372, 511, 517 

John S., 473, 475 

R. A., 482 

R. J., 494 

Robert, 474, 562 

Samuel, 563 



WALKER continued 

Stephen, 482, 496 

Thomas A. , 494 

Thomas H., 481 

W. J., 493 
WALKINSHAW 

H., 332 

H. W., 265*, 331 

Hugh, 677 

J. D. f 477, 647, 
724 
WALL 

Brisben, 670 

Hannah Sutton, 670 

J. S., 563 

Susannah Sutton, 670 

Walter, 670 
WALLACE 

A. ., 521, 574 

David, 487, 492 

Ephraim, 587 

George, 453 

George E. , 331 

James, 41, 54, 69, 454 
. 593, 594 

J ames B., 381 

John, 194, 482, 486 
647 

Martha Torrence, 594 

Peter, 106, 593 

Peter G., 475 

Richard, 130, 585, 
586* 

S. M ., 649* 

Samuel, 589* 

Samuel M. , 646 

T. David, 594 

T. Freeman, 594 

Thomas, 456 

W. M.,' 492, 496 

William, 204, 282, 488 
594 
WALLER 

James, 41 
WALP 

Andrew, 489 

Reuben, 418* 
WALSH 

Rebecca Budd, 564 

Robert, 470 

William, 564 
WALTER, WALTERS 

Andony, 69 

Anna Ewing, 633 

Anna Maria, 517 

Anthony, 53*, 529, 
633 

Antony, 242, 529 

Balsor, 494, 633 

Benjamin F., 633 

Bithynia Stotler, 633 

Catherine, 633 

Catherine, Spahr, 633 

Catherine Stotter, 630 

Catherine Trout, 633 

Catherine (Zimmerman), 633 

Cyrus, 488 

D. H., 495 

Daniel, 633 

David, 419, 633 
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WALTER, WALTERS continued 

E. C, 544 

Edward, 393, 483 

Elizabeth, 242, 529 

Elizabeth (Conklin), 633 

George, 4bS, 633* 

H. A., 490 

Isaac, 4*5 

Jacob, 5J5, 633 

John, 474, <*91, 608, 630, 
632,633*, 681, 683, 684* 

jQhn B., 4?7, 491 

J hn C, *80 

J8hn Clavin, 633 

Joseph, 474, 521, 692 

Labana, 493 

Lucinda Harriet, 633 

Maggie J. McKalip, 633 

Margaret (Scheaffer), 
633 

Mrs. Boice, 692 

Peter, 16J*. 229, 242 
262, 464 y 

Philip, 632, 633* 

Samuel, 3bS 

Susan Dewalt, 633 

William, 4S7* 
WALTHART 

John, 535 
WALTHOUR, WALTOUR 

Casper, 558 

Daniel, 471 

David, 491 

H. H., 490, 494 

Irvin, 517 

J. S., 376, 517 

Jacob, 489 

Joseph, 377 

Joseph S. , 376' 

Lewis, 517, 520 

Philip, 519 

S. G., 470 

Samuel, 599 

W. W., 472 
WALTINBAUGH 

Tetter, 535 
WALTON 

C. J., 493, 627 

Jeremiah, ^93 

Jesse, 421 

Joseph, 627 

Riley, 627 
WALTOUR, See WALTHOUR 
WALTZ 

Daniel, 230, 653 

Jacob B. , ^88 

Marion* 496 
WALTZER 

Frederick 40 
WAMPLER 

R. D., 493 
WANDS 

William, 475 
WANGAMAN (Also see WAUGAMAN) 

John, 475 
WAR 

Black Hawk, 386 

Civil, 388 

Cres sap's, 65 

Dunmore's, 65, 70 
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WAR continued 

Florida, 386 

Frence & Indian, 15, 37 

44, 51, 93, 103, 214 
Indian, 64, 67*, 87, 
97, 605 

Mexican, 95, 309, 382 

Of 1812, 84, 212 
226 

Pontiac's, 36, 65, 584 

Revolutionary, 81, 89 
93, 101, 107, 130, 
136, 148, 188 

Whiskey, 150 
WARD 

Boyd, 553 

Edward, 451*. 461 

Father (Rev.), 554 

George, 343 

Hugh, 522 

John, 457, 535 

Mary (Mrs.), 553 

Matthias, 460 

Nancy, 553 

Thomas, 468 

William, 330 
WARDELL 

J. W., 467 
WARDEN 

C. F., 423, 514*, 515 
713 

Clark F., 421, 514, 516 

J. S., 680 

Pail, 417 

R., 680 

Robert, 391, 475 

S., 680 

Samuel, 432, 544, 545 
WARK, See WORK 
WARKMAN, WORKMAN 

Joseph, 612 

William, 495 
WARMAN (Also see W0RMAN) 

Daniel, 490, 537 
WARNE 

Charles, 485 
WARNOCK 

Robert, 493 
WARREN 

Benjamin S., 486 

G. K., 364 
WARRING 

Thomas, 449 
WARRIORS 

Cayuga, 70 
WASHABAUGH 

Jacob, 488 
WASHINGTON 

George, 18, 43, 59 
89, 371, 450*, 722 

President, 198, 200 

S. (Rev.), 263 
W., 544 
William, 541* 
WASOUR 

P. V., 491 
WAS SUM 

Peter M. , 491, 492 
WATERMAN, WATERMS 

Israel, 478 



WATERMAN continued 

James, 69 
WAERS, See WAITERS 
WATT 

A. W., 677 
Ann Mcllduff , 613 
J. C, 411 
James, 651 
James C, 472 
John, 613, 672, 711* 
John G., 485 
John T., 677 
Mary A. (Dick), 651 
Samuel, 418* 
Sarah A. (Killgore), 512 
W. H., 598, 600* 
W. M., 490 
William, 672*, 711, 
712* 
WAITERS, WATERS, WATTIRS 
A. H., 519 
Atlantic, 16. 75 
Father (Rev.), 681 
Great South Sea, 16 
John, 612 
Joseph, 460 
Samuel, 383, 553 
Sarah (Humes), 612 
Wolf Spring, 164 
WATTERSON 
J. A., 494 
John, 455 
John B., 725 
WATTIRS, See WAITERS 
WATSON 

Alexander, 493 
David, 489, 493 
John (Rev.), 238, 460 
Moses, 447 
Robert, 461, 535 
Sarah (McClanahan) 

603* 
William, 725 
WAUGAMAN, WAUGHMAN, 
WAGAMAN (Also see 
ttANGAMAN) 
A. L., 516 
Ann Elizabeth, 629 
Eli, 477 
G. J., 489 
Jacob, 608 
John, 487, 608, 624, 

627, 629 
Mary, 608 
P. A., 493 

Rebecca Zimmerman, 629 
Simon, 491 
Susanna, 624 
Uriah, 627* 
WAYNE 

Anthony (Gen.), 189 
Anty, 83, 91 
Col., 81, 83 
Victory, 189 
WEAD 

H. D., 490 
Maurice, 455 
WEAR 

Emanuel, 468 
WEARY 
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WEARY 

John, 455 
WEAVER 

Abraham, 229, 464 

Adam, 460 

Benjamin, 626 

Casper, 452, 535, 537* 
538 

D. B., 265 

D. G., 541 

David P., 490 

F. A., 467 

F. C, 469 

Franci3 A., 472 

Frederick, 537 

George, 474 

Henry, 174 

Henry G., 486 

J. D., 467 

J. G., 716 

J. H., 473 

Jacob, 492, 494 

Jacob G., 720 

James R., 488 

Jane Grove, 720 

John, 230, 488, 369* 

John B., 537 

John D., 473, 479 

John L., 485 

John R. f 481 

Josephus, 480 

Lewis A., 720 

Margaret (Phillippi), 

Mary Ankeny, 720 

Mary (Phillippi), 720 

P. C, 490 

Sarah J. Hood, 720 

Valentien, 457 

William, 720 

William C. , 720 

William F., 491, 557 
WEBER 

Hannah (Turney), 665 

Henry, 666* 

J. William, 665 

John, 665 

John William (Rev.), 242* 
243*, 517, 518*, 530* 
531*, 538*, 651* 
638, 680, 696, 715, 723* 
WEBSTER 

A. S., 491 

Capt., 198 

D., 705 

Daniel, 157*, 263, 285, 
313, 349, 350, 351, 
563 

George, 473, 479 

John, 491, 496 
WECKERLY 

W. E., 480 
WEDDELL, WEDDLE 

Atkinson & Weddell, 285 

George, 563, 564 

Hannah (Penny), 564* 

Horace, 564 

J. P., 263* 

Jesse, 564* 

Joseph P., 564* 
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WEDDELL continued 

Lydia (Montgomer), 
564 

Margaret (Thomas), 564 

Miss Parson, 564 

Nancy Murry, 618 , 542 

Nelson, 263 

Peter, 563. 564 

Peter M. , 564* 

Rebecca (Penny), 564* 

Rebecca Prichard, 564 

Robert A., 618 

Sarah Scott, 564 

Scott J., 564* 

T. J., 331, 344 
WEEBLE 

George, 456 
WEIGHLEY, WEIGHLY 

H. N., 331 

Isaac, 467, 490 

Joseph, 330 
WEIGLA, See WIGGLE 
WEI U L, See WAHL 
WEIL 

Conrad J., 477 
WEIMER, WIMER 

C. H., 469, 650 

Catherine Lusetta Hanna, 
671 

David, 569, 671* 

David F., 486 

Elizabeth, 569 

George W., 583 

Hester Lusetta (Richie) 
671 

J., 581 

J. W., 491 

John, 583 

John DeWatt, 671 

Lydia, 264 

Mary Bossart, 671 

Mary Bossart (Keifer), 
671 

Mary Elizabeth, 671 

S. f 506 

S. C, 650 

Samuel B., 647*, 671* 

Samuel Clarence, 671* 

T. W., 600 

Thomas Hanna, 671 

W. R., 483 
WEINEL, See WINEL 
WEISER 

Conrad, 17*, 434 
WEISS 

Henry, 483 
WEISTER, WIESTER 

Charles, 488, 618 

E. H., 471 
Elizabeth, 608 
Henry, 608 
Jacob, 608* 
James, 472 
Joseph, 489 
William, 609 
William W. , 608* 

WEITZEL 

John, 496 
WELBY 

F. B., 467 



WELCH, See WELSH 
WELCKER 

Jacob, 69 
WELDIN, WELDON 

David, 557 

Joseph R., 514 
WELLER 

H. D., 467 

J. A. (Dr.), 581 

Noah M., 700 

S. M. D. 491 

Z. S., 646 
WELLS 

Aaron, 492 

Annie (Lobinger), 547 

Benjamin, 197*, 198* 

Christiana, 518 

David J., 518* 

James, 330 

John, lo8*, 449, 522* 

J hn H., 331 

Richard, 454 

William J., 518 

William P., 331 
WELSH, WELCH 

Alexander, 493 

D. E., 361, 596, 600 

David Emmett, 363 

Elizabeth, 521 

James, 494 

Jeremiah, 474 

John, 421 

William, 421 
WELSHAN, WELSHONS 

A. 0., 290 

Jane Covode, 727 
WELTY 

Clara, 669 

Cort, 669 

Daniel, 423, 514* 
519, 522 

Edward, 473, 650 

Elizabeth, 512 

Elizabeth Baughman, 669 

Ezra I., 475 

F. B., 591 

G., 538 

George, 639, 669 

Hannah, 512 

Henry, 500*, 502, 507 
508, 512, 517, 518* 

Henry K., 519 

J. B., 609, 715 

J. H., 627* 

Jacob, 508, 510*, 512 

Jane, 512 

John, 627, 639, 669 

John S., 495, 514 

Louise, 669 

Rose, 669 

S. M., 468 

Samuel, 669 

Sherman, 669 

Susanna, 669 

W., 516 

W. B., 469 

William, 390 
WENDELL 

George, 561* 

Pearson, 517, 522 



WEN'DELL continued 

Peter, 561 
WENTLING 

John F., 331, 332, 522 

Nancy Wilson Jack, 
522 
WENTZ 

W., 713 

W. J., 713* 

William, 387 

William R., 388 
WENTZNER 

Samuel B., 478 
WENTZEL, WENZEL 

Aaron, 486 

A. G. (Rev.), 249 

D. B., 472 

H. W., 480 

J. W., 472 

John, 242 
WERNER 

John, 486 
WERSHAM 

George, 482 
WERTS, WERTZ, WEURTZ 

Barbara Stoner, 686 

D., 646 

Daniel, 492 

Jemima (Markle), 654, 
703 

John, 686 
WESSNER 

John, 535 
WEST 

Anna Mary Henderson, 708 

Huens, 58 

J. C, 422, 473 

J. M., 333 

J. R., 480 

John, 484, 492, 696 

John C, 708 

John G., 474 

Joseph, 475 

Martin, 635 

Mary Catherine, 708 

Mary Richardson Burrell, 
333 

Robert A., 477 

Samuel, 480 

W. E., 485 

W. H., 474 
WESTBAY 

Henry, 562 
WESTLEY 

James, 69 

John, 254, 255*, 350 
WESTW00D 

Fannie, 725 
WETHINGT0N 

Frank Johnston, 363 
WEURTZ, See WERTS 
WHARY, See WHERRY 
WHARTON 

Thomas, 462, 463 

William H., 472 

William, 460, 461 
WHATC0AT 

Richard, 255, 695 
WHEAT0N 

Joseph, 229 
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WHEELER 

Rebecca (Plumer), 658 
WHERRY, WHARY 

David, 457 

John A., 481, 482 
WHIGHAM 

Robert, 479 
WHINEMAN, See WINEMAN 
WHINNERY 

William, 476 
WHIRLOW 

H. T., 473 
WHISKEY 

Insurrection, 170, 172 
196, 302, 499, 565, 
611, 648, 704 

Monongahela rye,) 555 

Wheatland molt, ) 

Old rye, 171 

Price, 168 

Still, 170, 171 
WHITAKER 

Bradbury, 475 

William, 483 
WHITE 

Amos, 476 

Andrew, 267, 535 

Aquilla, 88, 457 

Archibald, 535 

Barnes, 484 

Bishop, 521 

Charles H., 484 

David, 448, 535, 627 

Edward, 483, 600 

F. W., 493 

Fullerton, 495 

George, 265, 490 

George A., 482 

Harrison, 476 

Harry, 343, 535 

Isaiah, 472, 493 

Jacob, 476 

James, 69, 421*, 448 
467, 483, 600 

Jno. W., 393 

John, 259, 535, 536 

John C, 485 

John G., 556 

Maggie, 683 

Margaret (Geary), 

Martha, 553, 601 

Massy Harbison, 672 

Patrick, 535 

R. J. (Rev.), 596 

Richard B., 491 

Robert, 469 

Samuel, 264*, 486 

Sarah (Bailey), 366 

Silas, 483 

Thomas, 175, 302*, 
306, 307, 331, 421 
450 

W. G., 483 
WHITEACRE 

James, 448 
WHITEFIELD 

George, 659 
WHITEHEAD 

A., 545 



WHITEHEAD Continued 

Adam, 554 

Peter, 242*, 530 
WHITEHILL 

Stewart, 496 
WHITEMAN 

G. B., 596, 600 
WHITESELL 

John, 715 
WHITESIDE 

Samuel, 69, 535 
WHITEY 

J. W., 683 
WHITMAN 

John, 460 
WHITMER 

Abraham, 543 

Christina, 543 
WHITSAL 

Nicloss, 452 
WHITTLESEY 

Elisha, 223 
WTANT, See WYAND 
WIATT 

Thomas, 89 
WIBLE 

Jacob, 489, 490 

John, 473 

Rebecca, 518 

Solomon, 489 
WICKERSHAM 

Adam, 462*, 568 

J. P., 374, 378 
WICKLIFFE 

Charles, 448 

Mary (widow), 448 
WTCKSTED 

Polycarp, 267 
WIDAMAN 

M., 556 
WIEDMAN 

A., 331 
WIESTER, See WEISTER 
WIGLE, WIGGLE, WEIGLE 

A. J., 493 

Frederick 609 

George L. , 472 

John, 554* 

Mary, 554* 

Simon L., 473 

William, 474, 556 
WILAND 

Hardy, 490 
WILCOX 

Leven, 449 
WILDERNESS 

Howling, 587 
WILDMAN 

Elias, 627 
WILER , 

Daniel, 69 
WILEY, See WYLEY 
WILKIE, WILKEY 

Da*Ld, 460 

Edward, 89, 460 
WILKINS 

Charles, 330 

D., 487 

Daniel, 545 

Daniel S. , 487 
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WILKINS continued 

Henry, 492 

Jacob, 488 

John, 110, 190, 478, 
485 

N., 470 

Samuel, 543 

Thomas, 587 

William, 110, 301*, 311 
WILKINSON 

Agnus, 455, 456 

G. D., 495 

Gen., 89 

William, 460 
WTLKS 

Henry, 485 
WILL, See WILLS 
WTLLERY 

Amos, 712 

Henry, 712 
WTLLETT, WILLETS 

Erne line (McClanahan) , 603 

M. L., 486 
WILLIAMS 

Aaron, 719 

Adam, 229, 464 

C. M., 474 

Daniel, 598* 

David, 264, 597, 598* 

H. M., 467 

H. P., 485 

J. W., 583 

Jacob, 492 

Jane s , 468 

John, 264, 265, 454, 
460, 491, 501, 600 

Jonathan, 556 

Joseph, 331 

Lewis, 460 

Nathan, 205, 506 

P. A., 467, 600 

R. H., 495 

R. W., 640 

Richard, 184, 716 

Robert, 205, 421, 480, 503 

S. S., 470 

Thomas, 69, 307, 323, 331 
335, 417, 460, 474, 485 
504, 552 

V. E., 332* 

W. H., 598, 600 

W. J., 483 

W. S. 470 

William, 413, 473, 501 
544, 556 

William H., 473 

Wm. J., 308, 331, 421 
WILLIAMSON 

David, 132, 133 

John, 424, 612 

Mary (Riddle), 612 

Thomas, 472 
WILLIARD 

A. G., 486 

Albert, 486 

David, 470 

John, 596 

Joseph, 481, 482, 623 

Samuel, 472, 481 

W. H., 473 
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WILLIS 

Henry, 696 

N. P., 336 

Richmond, 451 
WILLS, WILL 

Andrew, 69 

James, 69* 

Thomas, 304, 307, 502 
504* 
WILLY 

John, 452 
WILLYARD 

Daniel, 491 

David, 467 

J. M., 495 
• W. J., 473 

William J., 389 
WILMOT 

David, 337* 
WILSON 

A. E., 403 

A. J., 485 

Aaron, 263* 

A^nes, 625 

Armstrong, 418* 

Carrie W. (Daly), 566 

Charles, 69, 611*, 
612* 

David, 526 

E. H., 598 

Eli, 479 

Elizabeth (Hojte), 555 

George, 43, 52, 61, 62* 
78, 81*, 87*, 93, 433 
451, 460, 619, 625* 

H. A,, 475 

H. M., 496 

H. R. f 483 

Hugh, 511, 535*, 
T83 

•Isaac, 724 

J., 649, 695, 725 

J. B., 468 

J. P., 725* 

J. R., 495 

J. W., 514 

Jacob, 493 

James, 81, 87, 253*, 
257, 298, 452, 472, 
484, 555, 572*, 583, 
584*, 586, 667 

James A., 514 

James W., 421, 514, 516 

Jane, 555 

Jane (Borland). 611 

Jennett (Moore), 296 

John, 587, 625 

John F., 473 

John M., 486, 649 

Jonathan, 566 

Joseph, 725* 

Maria (Smith), 642 

Martha, 625 

Mary Ann, 566 

Nancy (Jack), 111 

Orville, 256 

Peter, 490 

Rachel, 625 

Robert, 544, 555, 611 

Samuel , 62, 204, 417, 



WILSON continued 

Samuel cont • , 

454, 520*, 535*, 
555, 572*, 583, 584* 

Sandy, 563 

Sarah G. McClure, 642 

Thomas, 490, 696, 698, 
625*, 626* 

W. S., 488, 491 

William, 421, 460, 461, 
480, 557, 619*, 625, 
626, 642 

Wesley, 598* 
WILT 

Cyrus W., 487 

D., 700 

Jacob, 484 

M. fi., 487 

R. H., 470 

S. D. (Rev.), 252 
WIMER, See WEIMER 
WINEBRENNER 

Peter, 481, 487, 496 

William, 492 
WINEL, WEINEL 

William, 242*, 531, 538 
615, 638, 680*, 696, 
715 
WINELAND 

Christopher, 494 

D. B., 479 

St. Clair, 494 
WINEMAN, WHINEMAN 

Andrew, 492 

Frederick, 418 
WINGFIELD 

Henry, 535 
WINGART, WINGATE 

Jacob, 229, 464 

John, *229, 464 

J. "Russell, 483 
WINKLER 

John* 496 

Joseph, 460 

William, 461 
WINN, See WYNN 
WINNER 

Abbott (Rev.), 3, 266, 
275 

D. Boniface, 272*, 273 
WINPENNY 

William, 566 
WINTER 

John, 448 

Thomas, 452, 535 
WINTZELL 

John, 489 
WIRSING 

Catherine Elizabeth 
Althart, 525 

Catherine (Kooser), 526 

Edgar, 526 

Eliza (Hunter), 526 

Harriet (Milhoff), 526 

Henry, 525 

Herbert, 526 

J., 483 

J. J, 393*, 395, 430 
517 

James J., 483, 525, 526 



WIRSING continued 

Jeremiah, 393, 526, 581 

John, 525* 

John S., 526 

Lottie Fluke, 526 

Margaret, 526 

Mary Elizabeth, 526 

Mary Shafer, 525 

Myrtle, 52b 

Peter, 526 

Ralph, 526 

Thomas, 52b 

William F., 526 
WIRT 

William, 309, 313* 
WIRTH 

Augustine <Rev.), 274 
WISL 

E. R., 470 

Franklin, 4^4 

Frederick A., 281*, 349 

Jacob, 4*>J 

Jacob M., 331, 514, 
522 

Jacob T., 388 

John H., 223, 421 

John W.,502 

W. K., 522 

William, 481 
WISEMAN 

John, 41 
WISSING 

John, 490 
WISSINGER 

Harrison, 393, 483 

J. B. f 470 

Jonathan, 474 

Samuel, 482 

W. G., 483 

William, G., 393 
WITHERINTON 

Jacob, 535 

James, 535 

Robert, 535 

William, 535 
WITHER0W, WITHROW 

C. R., 701 

J. D., 469 

James, 716, 720 

Walinda (Rhompson), 270 
WITT 

Samuel D. (Rev.), 252 
WITTENBERGER 

Joseph, *75 
WOLF, See W00LF 
W0LF0RD, WOLFERD 

Christopher, 493 

John A., 485 
W00DBURN 

B. F. (Rev.), 265, 542, 544 

James S. (Rev.), 240 
WOODCOCK 

0. E., 470 

William, 467, 496 
WOODEN 

W. W., 572 
WOODEND 

John, 113 

Matilda Postlethwaite, 351 

W. W., 351, 434, 676, 712 
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WOODROW 

John, 692 

Margaret (Sterrett) 
692 
WOODS, WOOD 

Aaron, 468 

Col., 83 

Elizabeth Forrester 
Young, 332 

George, 43 

Hannah, 553 

Henry, 330, 475 

Hugh, 456 

J. F., 308, 331 

James F., 332, 508* 

John, 204, 298, 301 
330, 450, 460, 512 
623 

John Y., 331. 332 

Joseph (Col.), 83 

Samuel, 554, 557 

Theodore, 554 

Thomas, 455 

W., 266 

W. J., 476 

W. S. (Rev.), 264 

William, 485, 553 

William A. , 473 
WOODSIDES 

Frank, 490 
WOODWARD 

John, 486 

T. J., 486 
WOOLF, WOLF 

Andrew, 69 

Cosmas, 276 

David, 623, 624 

F. F., 485 

George, 285, 550 

Innocent (Rev.), 674 

Jacob, 535 

John, 454, 472 
545 

John F., 413 

Philip, 460 

S. P., 554 

W. H., 474 

William H. H., 496 
WORK, WARK 

Aaron, 455 

Robert, 511 
WORKMAN, See WARKMAN 
WORLEY 

Daniel, 596* 
W0RMAN, WARM0N, (Also 
see WARMAN) 

Catherine, 543 

Daniel, 261, 543* 

Elizabeth, 543 

George, 543 
W0RTHINGT0N 

Wilmer, 432 
WRAY 

Henry, 484 

Joseph, 535 

William, 554 
WRIGHT 
' ""Aaroh, 456 

Alexander, 622 

Anson, 567 



WRIGHT continued 

Edward, 206 

Elizabeth, 567 

Frances, 567 

Homes, 567 

Jaaes, 448, 478, 567 

J hn, 57, 449, 567 

Joshua, 461 

Mary Sheffler, 567 

Robert W., 557 

Silas E., 481 

Soskey, 447 

William, 476, 480, 481 
482, 494 

Zedick, 447 
WUTTEMBURG 

Joseph, 494 
WYAND, WYANT, WIANT 

H. N., 331 

Isaac, 467, 490 

Joseph, 330 
WYATT 

Aaron, 480 

Thomas, 457, 460* 
WYLIE, WYLEY, WILEY 

A. H., 495, 713* 

Alexander, 265 

Andrew, 353 

Charles N., 472 

J. H., 493 

J. W., 681 

John, 535. 712 

Joseph, 481 

Matthew, 416 

Milton, 495 

Oliver, 677 

Owen, 460 

Robert, 455, 495 

Samuel *. (Rev.), 209 
William, 237, 619 
WYNN, WINN 

Alexander, 597, 603, 

Isaac (Rev.), 263* 

James R. , 478 

Jonathan, 492 

Webster, 460 

William H., 492 
YATES, YEATES 

D. D., 472 

Jasper, 200, 205 

Richard, 101*, 461 
YEAGER 

August, 476 
YEALY, YEALSY 

Benjamin, 482, 494 

Hiram, 485, 603 
YEATER 

J. G. W. t 289 
YEATES, See YATES 
YERGER 

Reubin, 473 
YERI0N 

George, 535 
YETTER 

A. (Rev. 615, 623, 
624 

Daniel, 713 

Henry, 682 
YINGLING 

George, 600* 
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YINGLING continued 
J. W., 600 
John W. , 600* 
YOCKEY, Y0AKEY 
Christian, 535* 
Christopher, 715 
Dorcas, 608 
J. H. 608 

Jacob H., 608*, 609 
John, 608*. 609* 
Linas, 493 
Peter, 536 
YODER 

Jacob, 654*, 703 
Y0THERS 

Mrs., 544 
YOUNG 
A., 254 
A. H., 598 
A. I., 254 
Alexander, 452, 635 
Conrad, 535 
Douglass, 303 
Elizabeth Forrester 

(Woods). 332 
Ellen M. (Douglass), 332 
Frank B., 332 
G. R. D., 421 
George R., 493, 494 
George W., 477 
H. G., 496 
Henry, 646 
Henry E., 477 
Hettie Barclay (Clopper) 

332 
Jj. H., 381, 493 
J. M. (Rev.), 270* 
Jacob, 696 
James, 480 
James H., 490 
John, 191, 204*, 205, 

302, 303*, 305, 306, 

327, 330, 332* 421, 

485, 502, 511 
Joseph, 496, 607*, 608 
Joseph J., 331 
Joseph Jameson, 332 
L. H., 560 
Mary, 625 
Mary Jane (Foster), 327 

332 
Martin, 483 
Matthew, 710 
Moses, 461* 
N. C, 493 
Nathan, 695 
Norman, 494 
Peter, 41 
Philip G., 547 
Richard, 452 
Samuel, 485 
Sophia Lobinger, 547 
Statira, 332 
Statira Bar61ay, 332 
Stephen B., 477 
Stephen Barclay, 332 
Thomas , 303, 625 
W. H., 332 
William, 303*, 452, 

46L, 470, 493 
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YOUNGS EE 

Isaac, 69 
ZANE 

Henry, 69 
ZANDEL 

Albert, 475 
ZANDERS 

John L., 473 
ZARGER 

John, 543 
ZEALOT 

Thomas , 46 
ZEARLEY 

S. J., 684* 

Zearley & Pool, 684* 
ZEIGBERGER 

David, 235, 270* 
ZEISER 

P., 242 
ZELLER 

Andrew, 261* 
ZDMER 

F-ederick, 563 

J^cob, 594 
ZIMMERLE 

Adam, 485 
ZIMMERMAN 

Adam, 485 

Amos Lafayette, 629 

Anna Narv (McKee) 
629 

Benjamin, 629 

Catherine Walter, 630 
633 

D., 600 

D. C. 701 

Daniel, 626, 629 

Elizabeth, 629 

F. J., 713* 

George Washington, 629 

J. F., 485, 713, 714 

Jacob, 249, 490, 629* 

John, 421*, 472, 492, 
517, 624, 626*, 696, 
630, 725 

Jennie Laura, 630 

Lucinda (Artman), 629 

M., 242 

Margaret A. Jackson, 
630 

Maria Magdalena Braucher 
629 

Mary Catherine Walter, 
630 

Michael Jonas, 629 

Minnie Rebecca Harbison 
630 

R. M., (Rev.), 249 

Rebecca Waugaman, 
629 

Reuben, 514 

Sarah, 624 

Sarah Etta Bertha, 630 

Sarah (Shearer), 629 

W H., 469 

William, 545, 630 

Zachariah, 492, 625, 
626, 627*, 629*, 633 
ZINK 

Andrew, 491^ 



ZUBER 

Henry, 486 
ZUCK 

David, 488 

J. R., 544, 545 

Jacob R. f 476 
ZUNDELL 

John M., 476 
ZUNSEL 

Michael, 529 
ZWIDLER 

C, (Rev.), 680* 



Following is a special 
listing of CHURCHES, 
MINISTERS, and CEMETERIES, 
contained in Albert's 
HISTORY OF WESTMORELAND 
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Troxell Kaufman, Chairman 
of the Old Churches and 
Cemeteries Committee, 
Westmoreland County 
Historical Society. 

ADAMSBURG 

Trinity Lutheran 
Church- 248, 249, 
519, 554 
ADDERLY 

Rev. Joseph, 521 
AKIN 

Rev. Asa, 696 
ALEXANDER 

Rev., 607 
ALLEGHENY 

Clssis, 242 

United Presbyterian 
Church, 254, 677 
ALLISON 

Rev. Alexander, 235 

Rev. Hector, 235 
ALTER 

Rev. Joseph, 364 
ALTHOUSE 

Rev. J., 242 
ALTO 

Rev. H., 595 
AMERICAN 

Bible Society, 6 62 
AMES 

Rev. George A,, 265, 
504, 542 
ANABAPTISTS 

, 234, 263 

ANSN 

Rev. Robert, 253 
ANDERSON 

Rev., 236, 600 

Rev., Dr. John, 574 
ANNAN 

Rev. William 645 
ANDERSON 

Rev., 236, 600 

Rev. Dr. John, 574 
ANNAN 

Rev. William, 645 
APOLLO 

Lutheran Church, 678 



APPLE 

Rev. Dr. Thomas G., 244. 
518, 554, 624, 715 
ARNOLD 

Presbyterian Chapel-712 

Very Rev. D. Sebastian- 
276 
ARNOT, 

Rev. Moses, 701 
ASH 

Rev., 724 
ASHLAND 

Cemetery, 446 
ASSOCIATE Reformed Presbytery 
of Blairsville-521 

Reformed Presbyterian 
of Faity, 573 

Presbyterian Faith, 573 

Presbyterian Synod, 574 

Presbytery of Chartiers 
573 
ASBURY 

Bishop, 255, 256 
AYRES 

Rev. Robert, 255, 695 
BAIN 

Rev., Henry, 607, 608, 
725 
BAIR 

Rev. Henry, 609 
BAKER 

Rev. G. W. f >!o 

Rev, Henry, 256 

Rev. I . D., 596 

Rev. J. L., 262 

Rev. T.,646 
BALTIMORE 

Conference, 256, 696 
BAPTISTS 

, 48, 234 

BARCLAY 

Rev. David, 240 
BARKLEY 

Rev. T. J., 519, 531, 
554, 608, 616, 623 
624, 715 
BARNES 

Rev. William, 256 
BARNNETT 

Rev. John M. , 539, 540, 
503 
BARON 

Fr. Denys, 

P. F. Chaplain, 235 
BARR 

Rev., 591 

Wilson Family Cemetery, 586 
BARREN 

Run Lutheran Church, 248 
249, 250 

Run Reformed Church, 242 
243 

Run United Brethren Church 
682 
BARRETT 

Rev. Elisha, 240 
BARRY 

Rev., 712 
BARTHOLOMEW 

Rev. A. H., 520, 554 
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BASCOM 

Bishop, 256 
BASSLER 

Rev. Gottlieb, 252 
BATCHELLER 

Rev. Bruce, 521 
BATES 

Rev. William H. f 242 
BAULUS Rev. Jacob, 

261 
BAUMAN 

Rev. J. A., 248, 624 
BEACOM 

Rev. J. J. f 617, 646 
BEAM 

Rev. Samuel Z.,264 
538, 681 
BEATTY 

Rev. Charles, 31, 43, 235 
236, 263 
BECHTEL 

Rev., 596 
BEEBER 

Rev. J hn, 596 
BEECHER ° 

Rev. Henry Ward, 380 

R e v. Mrs. (Mrs. Wertz) 
646 
BEEMER'S 

Church, 616 
BEIGHEL 

Rev., William, 262 
BELL 

Rev. Dr. A. K., 254 
264, 544 

Rev. Thomas, 696 
BENEDICTINE 

Order, 272 
BENEDUM 

Rev. George, 261 
BERGER 

Rev. Charles, 261 

Rev. Christian, 261 
BETHEL 

Lutheran Church, 249 

Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 713 

United Presbyterian 
Church, 254, 553, 554 
BETHESDA 

Lutheran Church, 711, 712 
BEULAH 

United Presbyterian 
Church, 254, 617, 724 
BILEY 

Rev. Tobias, 696 
BINDER 

Ven. Bros. Andrew, 275 
BLACK 

Rev. John, 520, 636 

Rev. J. K., 712 
BLACKBURN 

Rev. J. I., 617, 618 

Rev. W. P., 554 
BLAIR 

Rev. Samuel, 324, 325 
BLAIRSVILLE 

Presbyterian Church (Forks 
of Conemaugh), 593 

U Conemaugh Presbytery, 724 



BLAIRSVILLE continued 
Presbytery, 240, 520 
553, 571, 572, 608 

676, 712, 719 
BL0YD 

Rev. J. W., 646 
BOARD 

of Foreign Missions 

of Presbyterian Church 
662 
BOEHN 

Rev. Martin, 260 
BOLIVER 

Graveyards, 576, 577 

Methodist Church, 576, 
577 

Presbyterian Church, 
577 

United Brethren Church, 
577 
BOLLMAN 

Rev. Samuel P., 622 

Rev. W. J., 623 
BOLTON 

Rev. B. F., 646 

Rev. Reuben H., 686 

Rev. Robert, 696 
BOSNER 

Rev., 596 
BOYD 

Rev. Abraham, 593 

Rev. Alexander F«, 547 
562, 631 

Rev. Benjamin, 593 

Rev. James, 593 

Rev. John, 593 

Rev. T. E., 724 
BOYER 

Rev. Adam, 638 
BRACKEN 

Rev., 596 
BRADY 

Graveyard, 364 
BRANDT'S 

Lutheran Church, 248 
250 
BREEZE 

Rev. Samuel, 695 

Rev. Solomon, 255 
BRENGER 

Rev. G. A. , 248 
BRICE 

Rev. John, 622 

Rev. Solomon, 255 
BRISTOL 

Rev. C. B., 676, 712 
BROOKLAND 

Re ford Associate Church 

677, 712 
BR0SIUS 

Rev., 269 
BR0UWERS 

Rev. Theodore, 267, 
£68, 269 
BROWN 

Rev. E. T., 263 

Rev. John Allen, 696, 
712, 718 

Rev. James R«, 264 

Rev. R. M., 553 
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BROWNSON 

Rev. James I., 290, 320 
383, 520, 539 
BRUCE 

Rev. Dr. Robert, 574 
BRUGLE 

Rev. A. J., 518 
BRUNOT 

Rev. Lanson K. , 521 
BRUSH 

Creek Associate Reformed 
Church (Bethel), 254 
553, 554, 651 

Creek Cemetery, 523, 
530 

Creek Lutheran Church, 
247, 248, 251 

Creek Reformed Church 
239, 241, 242, 529, 
530-31, 538, 615, 
723 

Creek Union Church, 612 
BRYSON 

Rev. John C, 712 
BUCHANAN 

Rev., 711, 712 
BUDD 

Rev. Thomas, 696 
BUENA 

Vista United Presbyterian 
Church, 254 
BUELL 

Rev. J. S.,262 
BUNN 

Rev. Seely, 696 
BURGOON 

Rev. Charles, 696 
BURNS 

Rev. Robert L. , 682 
BURT 

Rev. S., 646 
BYERS 

Rev. Adam, 538 
CAIN 

Rev. W. T., 424 
CALDWELL 

Rev. W. A. 542 
CALLENDER 

Rev. S. N., 518 
CAMEBELL 

Rev. James, 240, 607 

Robert (Presbyterian 
Elder), 112, 718-719 
CANNON 

Rev., 503, 625 
CARLISLE 

Presbytery, 623 
CARNFORTH 

Rev. Columbus, 632 
CAROTHERS 

Rev.R., 553, 623, 724 
CARROLL 

Bishop, 269 
CARSON 

Rev. James C, 365, 595 
623,725 
CARTWRIGHT 

Rev. Robert, 713 
CARUTHERS 

Rev. James, 595, 712 
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CAUSEY 

Rev. John Bpt., 267 
CENTERVILLE 

Presbyterian Church, 240 
CENTRAL 

Church ot Allegheny, 
521 

Chambers 

Rev. Joseph, 605 
CHARTIERS 

Associate Presbytery 
573 
CHRIST 

Church, Phi lade lph is 
27 
CHRISTOPH 

Rev. D. Giles, 274 
CHRISTY 

Rev. V. B. f 520, 554 
623, 624 
CHURCH 

customs, 572, 575, 
614 

music, 280, 518, 573 

related schools, 371, 544 

structures, 234, 573 
575 
CIRCLEVILLE 

Methodist Congregation 
258 
CLARK 

Rev. A. B., 696, 718 

Rev. Thomas, 253 
CLARKSON 

Rev. James, 253 
CLERGY 

, 40 

COREVILLE 

Methodist Church, 258 
OOLEMAN 

Rev. James, 696 
C0LLEDCE 

Rev. William, 571, 572 
COLLINS 

Rev., 682 

Rev. Dr. D. W. , 575 
C0LVER 

Rev. M., 616 
C0NAWAY 

Rev. Charles, 696 
C0NCLA 

Rev. J. H., 554 
C0NGRUITY 

Church Cemetery, 293, 
585, 587, 589, 594 
621, 623 

Presbyterian Church, 146 
182, 236, 238, 240 
587, 594, 604, 621- 
623, 625, 630 
CONNELLSVILLE 

Circuit, 258, 260 

Methodist Episcopal 
Church , 646 
CONNER 

Rev. W. F., 596 

Rev. William, 724 
CONRAD 

Rev. L. L. , 617 

Rev. William, 242 



CONWAY 

Rev. Isaac, 256 
CONWELL 

Bishop, 270 
COOK 

Rev. V.-lentine, 256 
258 
COOPER 

Rev. John, 255, 695 

Rev. Dr. Joseph, 574 
C0RBLEY 

Rev. 263 
CORD 

Rev. Rezin, 696 
CORT 

Rev. Cyrus, 519 

Rev Lucian, 532, 681 
COULTERVILLE 

Baptist Church, 265 
COVENANTERS 

, 599, 622 

CRXTET 

Rev. William B., 623 
CRAMER 

Rev. J. K., 263, 264 
265 
CRANAGE 

Rev. G. W., 554 
CRETIN 

Rev. Dr. J. 274 
CRICHFIELD 

Rev. N. B., 264, 544 
CROSS 

Creek Presbyterian 
Church, 614, 617 

Creek Presbyterian 
Church, 622 
CREE 

Rev. John, 573, 575 
CRUM 

Rev. Christian, 261 
CUMBERLAND 

Presbyterian Church, 644 
CUMMINGS 

Rev. W. S., 608, 625 
CUNNINGHAM 

Rev. D., 718 

Rev. Jesse, 595 

Rev. R.. 640 

Rev. William, 571, 586 
594 
DARBARKER 

Rev. Henry, 519 
DARBY 

Rev. W., 646 
DARSIE 

Rev. James, 547 
DAVIDSON 

Rev. A., 262 
DAVIDSON'S 

Chapel, 617, 624 
DAVIS 

Rev. S. M., 595 

Rev. Thoras, 240 
592, 593, 594, 
595 
DEAKENS 

Rev. Stephen, 695 
DEER 

Creek United Presbyterian 



DEER continued 

Church, 711, 712 
DELO 

Rev. John A., 252 
DEMPSEY 

Rev. D. L., 646 
DENMARK 

Manor Union Church, 722 
723 
DERLING 

Rev. Fayette, 521, 524 
DERRY 

Catholic Church, 595 

599 
Churches, 599 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 596 
Presbyterian Church, 240 
595, 599 
DICK 

Rev. Dr. J. M.,554 
Rev. John N., 254, 553, 

651 
Rev. Jeremiah, 651 
Rev. Mungo, 541, 618 
651, 707, 708, 711 
712 
Rev. William B. , 522 
DICKEY 

Rev. David L., 553, 622 
Rev. J. B., 595 
DIEFFENBACHER 

Rev. Cyrus R., 242 
DOBSON 

Rev. Joseph A., 646, 682 
DODD 

Rev. Thaddeus, 237 
DOHMER 

Rev. Jacob A. , 682 
D0MER 

Rev. J. M., 646 
DOMENEC 

Rt. Rev. Michael, 271 
554 
DONALDSON 

Rev. Dr. Alexander, 571 
572, 574, 577, 637 
676, 696, 712, 718 
.Rev. W. M., 572 
DONEGAL 

Baptist Church, 264, 

581, 582 
Lutheran Church, 248, 249 

250, 581 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 258, 581, 582 
717 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church Cemetery, 582 
Presbyterian Church, 571 
696 (See Pleasant 
Grove Presbyterian Ch.) 
Presbytery, 236, 237, 

591 
Reformed Church, 242 
United Presbyterian 
Church, 254 
DOTTERER 

Rev. John, 242 
DOUGHERTY 
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DOUGHERTY 

Rev. Thomas, 696 
DOWELL 

Rev. Jacob, 256, 542 
DRAKSELL 

Rev. Abraham (Truxell) 
261 
DRUM'S 

Church, 611 
DUFF 

Rev. J. W., 712 
DUFF'S 

Tent, 614 
DUFFIELD 

Rev. George, 43, 235, " 
236 
DUGAN'S 

Graveyard, 711 
DUNKARDS 

, 48,234, 582 

DUNUP'S' 

Creek Presbyterian 
Church, 236, 622 
DUNLAP 

Licentiate Matthew, 571 

Rev. S. B., 646 
DUTCH 

Calvantist, 234 
DYE 

Rev. A. M., 263 
EARHART 

Rev. D., 249, 712 

Rev. M. G., 712 
EASTERN 

District Synod of Ohio, 
242 
EBENEZER 

Presbyterian Church, 595 
EBERHART 

Rev. Albert G., 264, 265 
EDELBROCK 

Rev. D. Alexius, 274 
EDGAR 

Rev. Moorhead, 594 

Rev. William, 617, 621, 
725 
EGAN 

Rt. Rev. Bishop, 269 
EMERY 

Rev. W. S., 249, 519, 
646 
EMMANUEL 

Charge, 616 

Reformed & Lutheran 
Union Church (Hill's) 
242, 244, 249, 614, 
615, 616, 624, 723 
ENGLISH 

Rev. J. D., 624 
EPISCOPALIAN . . 

, 235 

ERIE 

Classis, 242 
ERNST 

Rev. B. D., 715 
ESENSEE 

Rev. John, 253 
ESTEP 

Rev. Dr. James, 263, 
266, 542 



EVANGELICAL 

Lutheran Church, 247 
EVANS 

Rev. J. W., 265 
EWING 

Rev. Dr. R. B., 575 
EWING 

Rev. Dr. R. B., 575 
Rev. T. D., 676 
Rev. Thompson R. , 594 
608, 718 
EXPORT 

Seceder's Cemetery, 

613, 616 
Seceder's Chirch, 613, 
616 
EYSTER 

Rev. Michael, 249, 251, 
519, 624 
FAIRCHILDS 

Rev. Dr. A. G., 520 
FAIRFIELD 

Cemetery (Old White 

Church Graveyard), 114 
Presbyterian Church, 237 
240, 254, 570, 
571, 576, 696, 718 
United Presbyterian 
Church, 527-576, 
697 
FALL'S 

Church, 578 
FAST 

Rev. F. D. , 554 
FECTIGE 

Rev. Lewis R., 696 
FELL'S 

Church Cemetery, 567, 568 

569 
Circuit, 563 
Methodist Church, 256, 
567, 568, 696 
FENNEL'S 

Ref e med & Lutheran 
Church Cemeter, 623 
FENNELTOWN 

Reformed & Lutheran 
Union Church, 249 
623, 624 
FERER 

Rev. Benjamin B., 242 
FERGUSON 

Rev. Alexander, 647 
FIDLER 

Rev. John, 255, 695 
696 
FIELDS 

Rev, A. B., 378, 541 
FIFE 

Rev. James, 541 
FINDLEY 

William (Presby. Elder) 
208 
FINK 

Rev. D. Louis, 274 
Rev. J. S., 248, 520, 
615 
FINLEY 

Rev. James, 43, 106, 
151, 236, 237, 448 



FINLEY continued 

Rev. James cont., 
561, 563 
FISHER 

Rev. Frank, 260, 522, 
546 
FLAGET 

Fr. Benedict Joseph, 269 
FLEMING 

Rev. E. A., 594 

Rev. John, 571 

Rev. Thornton, 256, 696 

Rev. W. A., 594 
FOCHT 

Rev. J. R., 596 
FORKS 

Lutheran Church, 249 
FREEDMAN's 

Aid Society, 666 
FREEMAN 

Rev. S. C, 521 
FRIBBEY 

Rev., 646 
FRIENDS 

Meeting House, 706 
FRY 

Rev. 263, 542 
FUNERAL 

, 171, 183, 625 

^76 
FUNK 

Rev. David, 682, 685 
686 
FUNKHOUSER 

Rev. G. A., 522 
FULLERTON 

Rev., 521 
FULTON 

Rev. Henry, 645 

Rev. Jonathan G., 521, 
712 

Rev. J. P., 593, 595 
GAILY 

Rev. Richard, 541 
GALBRAITH 

Rev. James, 592 
GALLAGHER 

Rev. F., 272 
GALLITZEN 

Rev. Dr. Demetrius Augus- 
tine, 269 
CALLOWAY 

Rev., 711, 712 

Rev. W. T., 264 
GARVER 

Rev. David, 252, 520 
GEARY 

Rev. Dr. Edward, 621 
GEETING 

Rev. George A., 260 
GEON 

Rev. Thomas, 270 
GEISY 

Rev. Samuel H., 426, 518 
624, 715 
GEMPLE 

Rev. J., 265 
GENERAL 

Synod, Reformed, 240 
GEORGE Family Cemetery, 
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GEORGE continued 

Family Cemetery cont., 
643 
GEORGES 

Creek Presbyterian Church 
622 
GERHART 

Rev. Henry, 517, 530 
GERMAN 

Reformed Church, 532 
GEYERSTANGER 

Rev. Charles Martin, 
273 
GILL 

Rev. W. H., 521 
GILLESPIE 

Rev. Samuel V., 256 
Rev. Simon, 696 
GILLETT 

Rev. N. H., 593, 595 
623, 636, 638, 661, 
718 
Rev. W. H., 520, 521 
GILSON 

Rev. S. S., 594 
GILSY 

Rev. S. H., 554 
GIVEN 

Rev. James, 712 
GLOSSBRENNER 

Bishop, 522 
GOOD 

Rev. Charles W. , 242, 
624 
GRADY 

Rev. John, 270 
GRAHAM 

Rev. Andrew, 575 
Rev. Chaplain Henry 

Q., 395 
Rev. James, 242, 712 
Rev. Richard, 645 
GRANT, 

Rev. James, 242, 623 
Rev. John, 609 
GRAY 

Rev. J. B., 625, 712, 
713 
GREATON 

Rev. Josiah, 267 
GREENCASTLE 

Congregation, 711 
GREENSBURG 

Baptist Church, 

265 
Catholic Cemetery, 

512, 513 
Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Church 
521 
Episcopal Church, 499 

521, 524 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Churc, 248, 249, 517 
519 
First Reformed Church, 

242, 244, 517, 723 
German Cemetery, 189 
250, 499, 513, 514 
523, 524 



GREENSBURG continued 
Methodist Church, 
258, 259, 305, 315 
502, 527 
Presbyterian Cemetery, 

(See St. Clair Cemetery) 
Presbyterian Church. 
240, 254, 320, 350, 
499, 500, 507, 520, 
521, 522, 636, 641 
Second Reformed Church, 

532 
United Brethren in Christ 

Church, 501, 521 
United Presbyterian 
Church, 521 
GREER 

Rev. James, 651 
GRIFFIN 

Rev. E. B., 646 
Rev. Levi, 246 
GRIM 

Rev., 646 
GROVES 

Rev. L. M., 676 
GURLEY 

Rev. George D., 242 
HABLISTON 

Rev. Henry, 242, 518 
530, 531, 538, 723 
HACKE 

Rev. N. P., 242,* 244 
317, 518, 531, 538 
615, 623, 624 
638, 680, 681, 697 
723 
HAMILTON 

Rev. R. f 554, 713 
Rev. W. F., 593, 595 
HANKEY f S' 

Union Church, 248, 249 
250, 616, 712 (Christ 
Church) , 
HANNA 

Rev. Dr., 574 
HARPER 

Rev., 630 
HARBISON 

Rev. David, 521, 553, 
559, 595, 623, 696, 
718, 726 
HARGRAVE 

Rev. 0. P., 264, 706 
HARKEY 

Rev. S. L., 249, 543 
HARMONY 

Presbyterian Church 
685 
HARRIS 

Rev. Solomon, 696 
HARRISON 

City Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 725 
City Presbyterian Church 

240, 617, 725 
Rev. J. L., 521 
HARR0LDS 

Cemetery, 241, 247, 

652 
Reformed Church, 
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HARR0LDS continued 

Reformed church, cont., 
(St. John's). 241 ' 
244, 517, 529, 531 
538, 652 
HARTSOCK 

Rev. A. J., 522 
HASSINGER 

Rev. Peter, 571, 636 
638, 71S 
HASTINGS 

Rev. James M. , 712 
HATCH 

Rev. C. B., 254, 554 
HAYES 

Rev. J. J., 646 
HAYM0ND 

Rev. Thomas, 696, 
HACKERELL 

Rev. 646, 662 (Hickernell) 
HECKWELDER 

Rev., 132 
HEIDELBERG 

Catechism, 240 
HEILBR0N 

Rev. Peter, 267, 269 
HEIMLER 

Rev. D., Alphonse, 
275 
HEISTAND 

Rev. A., 261 
HELLER 

Rev. Ja. A., 243, 538, 
542, 582, 680 
HENDERSON 

Rev. J. W., 240 

Rev. Matthew, 253, 254 
553, 711 . 
HERSH 

Rev. Charles H., 253 
HENKLE 

Rev. S., 696 
HENRY 

Rev. F. A,, 521 

Rev. Robert, 520, 638 
HENTZ 

Rev. J. P., 646 
HERR0N 

Rev. Dr., 593 
HESS 

Rev. D. , 646 
HICKEY 

Rev. Fr. J., 271 
HICKMAN 

Rev. W. W., 264, 542 
HIGGINS 

Rev. James L. , 696 
HIGH 

Rev. Chaplain John C, 
397 
HILL 

Church- (see St. Vincent) 
716 

Rev. George, 238, 521, 
571, 572, 573, 593 
594, 595, 696, 718 

Rev. H., 646 
HILL'S 

Church (See Enmanuel 
Reformed & Lutheran 
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James. 553 
ND 

Hugh, 614 
TRICK 

David, 329, 342 
4, 607, 608, 623, 
8, 676, 712, 725 

John H., 240 
^SMITH'S 

eran Church, 249 
NBERGER 

J. W., 62, 624 

H., 242 

T. H., 522 

H., 242 

T. H., 522 

i 

Henry, 242, 715 

James W., 593 

G. D., 264, 265 
Jeremiah, 260 
J. D., 646 
William , 696 

Walter E., 554 

Dr. John M., 665 

L. M., 616 

Henry, 261 

J. C, 248, 249 

David B.,242, 532, 
, 542, 680 

Robert, 573 

Francis, 240, 297, 
, 342, 520, 607, 616 
, 619 
>amuel, 520 

1. A., 267, 681 

foseph, 696 

lartin 0., 682 

labriel, 264, 265 

., 268 

ic Church of Holly 
ty, 595, 596 
, 538, 639 
ate Reformed 
ch, 596 
ist Episcopal 
ch, 258, 596 
terian Church, 240 
596, 638 
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LATROBE continued 
Christ Reformed 

Church. 242, 596 
St. John s Episcopal 

Church, 521 
Trinity Evangelical 

Lutheran Church, 596 
United Brethren in 

Christ Church, 596 
United Presbyterian Church 
254 
LAUCK 

Rev. W. F., 554 
LAUGHLINSTOWN 

Presbyterian Church, 
696 
LAUREL 

Hill Presbyterian Church 
696 
LAUREL 

Hill Presbyterian Church 
236, 254 
LAW30N 

Rev. Samuel B., 252, 646 
LEASON 

Rev. T. S., 676 
LEASSURE 

Rev. L. B., 522, 
531, 532, 548, 681 
LEBANON 

Meeting House, 561 
Methodist Congregation 
158 
LECHNER 

Rev. Dr. Peter, 273 
LEE 

Rev. Richard, 145, 696 
Rev. Robert, 592 
Rev. William, 695 
Rev. Wilson, 255 
LEECHBURG 

Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 677 
LEIGHTBURN 

Rev. J. J., 263, 264 
LEMCKE 

Rev. H. J., 646 
Rev. Henry, 273 
LEONARD 

Rev. A. B., 696 
Rev. A. P., 681 
LEWIS 

Rev. David, 571 
Rev. Reuben, 593, 718 
LEV AN 

Rev. F. K., 242 
LIDY 

Rev. G., 242 
LIGONIER 

Cemetery, 223 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 258, 695, 696 
Presbyterian Church, 240 

696 
Reformed & Lutheran 
Church- 244, 696 (Old 
Dutch Meetin House) 
Roman Catholic Church, 
697 



LIGONIER continued 
United Presbyterian 
Church, 697 
LITTLE 

Rev. James D., 575 
LIVERMORE 

Methodist Eqiscopal 

Church, 601 
Presbyterian Church, 
240, 593, 595, 601 
LOBINGIER 

Rev. Franklin B., 547 
Rev. George, 547 
Rev. Henry Schell, 547 
LOGAN 

R e v. William, 253 
LOGAN'S 

Ferry United Presbyterian 
Ch., 254 
LONG 

Rev. Adam, 253 
Rev. W., 646 
Run Presbyterian Church 
237, 239, 240, 553, 
622, 645 
Run Presbyterian Church 
Cemeter, 387, 553 
LORD 

Rev. Michael, 255 
LOUCK 

Rev. Simon, 696 
LOUCKS 

Rev. Martin, 682, 688 

684 
Rev. Peter, 379, 542, 
544, 646, 685, 688 
LOVE 

Rev. John W. , 242, 519 
521, 531, 532 
LOWER • 

Burrell Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 
712 
LOWMAN 

Rev. William, 696 
LOYALHANNA 

Tent, 573 
LUCY 

Rev., 263 
LUND 

Rev. G. E., 249, 554 
LUTHERAN 

Church, 240, 241 
LUTJE 

Rev. A. Ulrich, 247, 
529 
LYTLE 

Rev. Dr. James P., 574, 
575 
MADISON 

Methodist Congregation 

258 
United Presbyterian 
Church, 254 
MALOY 

Rev. J. C, 645, 667 
MANCHESTER 

Reformed Associate 
Church, 712 
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MANCIL 

Rev. J., 646 
MANOR 

Methodist Congregation, 
258 

Presbyterian Church, 240 

Reformed & Lutheran Union 
Church, 244, 248, 251 
612, 624, 723 

Station Reformed & 
Lutheran, Church, 723 
MANTZ 

Rev. Herman, 252 
MARKLE 

Cemetery, o52, 706 
MARPLE 

Rev. J. S., 646 
MARS 

Hill Baptx&L Church, 264 
705 . 

Hill United Brethren v 
Church, 706 
MARSHALL 

Rev. J. A., 521, 553, 
608, 724 

Rev. Robert, 238 

Rev. Dr. W. K., 621 

Rev. William, 253 

Rev. Dr. G. , 607 
MARTIN 

Rev. James, 253 

Rev. John, 595 
MASON 

Rev. Dr., 665 

Rev. John, 253 
MATTHEWS 

Rev. Lashley, 695, 696 
McANEW 

Rev. Fr. Thomas, 681 
McBRIDE 

Rev. S. B., 254, 521 
McCAHAN 

Rev. A lexander, 724 
McCARRELL 

Rev. A. D., 521 
McCARTER 

Rev. J. 646 
McCARTY 

Rev., 596 
McCASLIN 

Rev. D. R., 595 
McCLANAHAN 

Rev. William, 696 

McClelland 

Rev. A Craig, 621 
McCLUNG 

Rev. S. M., 623, 676, 
712 
McCLURE 

Rev. Chaplain David, 87, 
457 
McCONAUGHEY 

Rev. John Jr. , 696 
McCONNELL 

Rev. James, 712 

Rev. John, 242, 609, 715 
. Rev. W. L., 647 
McCREADY 

Pev. David, 554 
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McCURDY 

Rev. Elisha, 572 
McELREE 

Rev. E. N., 554 
McELWAIN 

Rev. Andrew, 676 
McFARREN 

Rev. Dr. Samuel, 240, 376 
593, 594, 608, 622, 623 
630, 725 
McFEETERS 

Rev. J. C, 713 
McGIRR 

Rev. Er., 171 
McGOVNEY 

Rev. A. Z., 554 
McGUIRE 

Fr. Terrence, 270 
McILLGAR 

Rev. J. J., 646 
McINTYRE 

Rev. J. W. f 596 
McKEE 

Rev. Joseph B., 520, 645 
, 667 
McKELVEY 

Rev. Joseph, 575 
McKINLEY 

Rev. E. G., 696 
718 
McKINNEY 

Rev. W. A., 712 
McKINSTRY 

Rev. 660 

Mcknight 

Rev. James, 573 
McLAIN 

Rev. Daniel, 573 

Rev. William W. , 539 
McLAUGHLINSVILLE 

Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 713 
McLEOD 

Rev. William Norman, 637 

McMillan 

Rev. Dr. John, 156, 
161, 171, 236, 237 
239, 539, 542, 608 
622, 676, 681 
Rev. Robert, 676, 712 
McMURRY 

Rev. L. H., 249, 697 
McNULTY 

Rev. Rob Roy McGregor 
594 
McPHERRIN 

Rev. John, 238, 589, 592 
607, 621, 636, 638 
MEACHAM 

Rev. J., 646 
MECHLING'S 

Field, 146 
MECHLING 

Rev. Jonas, 248, 249 
251, 518, 538, 596 
615, 646, 723 
MENNONISTS 

, 48, 236, 262 

T79, 682 
METHODISM 



METHODISM 

, 254, 260, 317 

357 
METHODIST 

Episcopal Church, 365 

527 
Sabbath School Scoety, 
260 
METZGAR 

Rev. Joseph, 522, 682 
MILES 

Rev. Ed., 266 
MILLER 

Rev. A. H., 625 
Rev. C. W., 696 
Rev. George I., 263, 

266 
Rev. J. A., 646 
Rev. Noble G., 554 
Rev. Chaplain Obadiah 
H.. 391, 571, 613, 617 
645 
Rev. Samuel, 595 
MILLIGAN 
Rev. 503 
Rev. A. M., 707 
Rev. James, 707 
Rev. Dr. McLeod, 371 
503 
MILLIRON 

Cemetery, 530, 531 
Reformed Church, 242 

530, 531 
MINGO 

Creek Graveyard, 203 
M0FFEIT 

Rev. J., 646 
M0N0NGAHELA 

Association, 265 

District, 695 

Presbytery, 711 
724 
MONTGOMERY 

Rev. M. J., 646 

Rev. S.,539 
MOORE 

Rev. Thomas, 592 

Rev. Chaplain William 
D., 396, 520, 539 
M0ORHEAD 

Rev. J. D., 521, 712 

Rev. W. Wallace, 521, 

531, 594, 623 
MOOSMILLER 

Rev. D. Oswald, 
274 
MORAVIANS 

, 234 

MOKHIESD 

Rev. William, 593, 725 
726 
MORGAN 

Rev. R. C, 265, 705 
MORIARTY 

Rev. Peter, 255, 695 
MORMONS 

,m^-» 543 

MORRIS 

Rev, 265 
MORTON 



MORTON 

Rev. George, 595, 636 
Mt. CARMEL 

Church, 595 
Mt. NEBO 

Church, 682 
Mt. PLEASANT Associate 

Reformed Church, 541, 

651 
Mt. PLEASANT 

Baptist Church, 263, 

542 
Cemetery Association, 

543 
Charge, 639, 680 
Church of God, 542 
Evangelical Lutheran 

Church, 543 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 258, 542, 

646 
Mormons , 543 
Presbyterian Church 

(Middle Church), 236, 

237, 240, 254, 520, 

5539, 542, 645 
Presbyterian Church 

Cemetery (Middle Cemetery 
145, 539 
Reformed Church, 242, 542 
Reunion Presbyterian 

Church. 542 
St. John s Lutheran & 

Reformed Church (Frey's 

Ridge), 538, 639 
St. Peter's Reformed 

Church, 542 
United Brethren in 

Christ Church, 541 
United Presbyterian 

Church, 541, 543 
United Presbyterian, 

Church Graveyard, 543 
MULLEN 

Rev. Tobias, 271, 554 
MURPHY 

Rev. M., 554 
MURRAY 

Rev. John, 253 
MURRYSVILLE 

Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 617, 624 
Presbyterian Church, 617 

618, 628,725 
Presbyterian Church 

Cemetery, 617 
United Presbyterian 

Churcxh, 240, 254, 617 

618 
MYERS 

Rev., 615 
NELSON 

Rev. John A., 521, 541 
NEW 

Alexandria Cemetery, 632 
Alexandria Presbyterian 

Church, 240, 594 
Alexanderia United 

Presbyterian Church, 254 

521 
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NEW continued 
Derry Methodist 

Congregation, 258 
Derry St. Martin's Catholic 

Church, 595, 597 
Derry Zion Lutheran 

Church, 596 
Florence Methodist Church 

726 
Florence Catholic Church 

726 
Florence United Presby- 
terian, Church, 726 
Hope Methodist Episcopal 

Church-713 
Salem Covenanter's 

Church, 625 
Saleci Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 617, 624, 625 

630 
Salem Presbyterian 

Church, 240, 595, 623 

625, 626, 628, 630, 

631 
Salem Presbyterian 

ChurchCemetery, 623 

624 
Salem Trinity Reformed 

Church, 242,623, 624, 

723 
Stanton Baptist Church, 

625 
Stanton Trinity Reformed 

Church, 532 
NEWCOMER 

Rev. Christian, 260 
NICCOLLS 

Rev. S. J., 521 
NISWANDER 

Rev. Isaac, 261 
N0RCR0SS 

Rev. A. N., 713 
NORTH 

Huntingdon Church of the 

Immaculate Conception 

554 
Huntingdon First 

Presbyterian Church, 

553 
Huntingdon Holy 

Trinity Evangelical 

Lutheran Church, 554 
Huntingdon Methodist 

Episcopal Church, 554 
OAKLAND 

Cross Roads Methodist 

Episcopal Church, 608 

617, 624 
0' BRIAN 

Rev. F. X. 269 
O'CONNELL 

Rev, 521 
O'CONNOR 

Rev. Dr. M. , 270, 273 
0CT0RARA 

Churchyard, 325, 532 
OLIVE 

Reformed Church, 615, 

616 
0NDERD0NK 



ONDERDONK 

Bishop, 171 
ORBIN 

Rev. George, 625 
O'REILLY 

Rev. F., 268 

Rev. John, 270 
ORR 

Rev. John, 676 
0TTERBEIN 

Rev. William, 260 
0VERH0LT 

Rev. John, 262, 683 
PADDOCK 

Rev. William H., 521 
PAGE 

Rev. David C, 521 

Rev. Willliam, 696 
PAINTERT0WN 

Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 724 
PARKS 

Rev. J. Jewett, 594 
PARKER 

Rev. C. C, 521 

Rev. John, 264, 542 
PARNASSUS 

Cemetery, 714 

Circuit, 712 

Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 712 

Presbyterian Church, 712 

Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, 713 

United Presbyterian 
Church, 240, 254, 713 
PASSAVANT 

Rev. W. A. 250, 252 
519 
PATTERSON 

Rev. Dr. A. 0., 237 
539, 571, 645 

Rev Joseph, 171, 622, 
707 

Rev. M. M., 254, 677, 712 
PATT0N 

Rev. Andrew, 253 

Rev. Garret R., 264 
PAYNTER 

Rev. James, 696 
PECK 

Rev. Jacob, 696 
PELLENTZ 

Fr., 269 
PENN 

Catholic Church, 724 

Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 724 

Presbyteria Church, 240 

724 

St. John's Lutheran 
Church, 723, 724 
PENNY 

Rev. Dr. William, 263 
PERSHING 

Rev. Conrad, 256 

Rev. Daniel, 256 

Rev. H. H., 646 

Rev. J. H., 261, 262 
PETERS 
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PETERS 

Rev. J. A., 538, 542, 
624, 680 
PETTI GREW 

Rev. Samuel, 594 
PFRAENGLE 

R v. Dr. Hilary, 275 
PHELPS 

Rev. E., 695 
PHILADELPHIA 

First Presbyterian 
Church Cemetery, 92 
PHILLIPS / 
Rev., 263 
Rev. John, 696 
PHOEBUS 

Rev. William, 695 
PIERCE 

Rev. J. A., 646 
PIGEON 

Creek Presbyterian Church 
667 
PINE 

Run Presbyterian Church, 

240, 631, 676, 712 
Run Reformed Church, 242, 
608-609, 624 
PITTSBURGH 

Conference, 554 
District, 695 
Episcopal Round, Church 

521 
First Covenanter 

Church. 371 
St. Paul's Cathedral 

270, 271 
Synod, 242 
Trinity Episcopal 
Church, 566 
PIUS 

IX, Pope, 271 
PLANNETT 

Charlain John W. , 397 
PLEASANT 

Grove Presbyterian 
Church, 240, 582, 716 
718, 720 
Unity St. Luke's Reformed 

Church, 242, 538, 639 
Unity Methodist 

Congregation, 258 
Unity Presbyterian 
Church, 652 
PLITT 

Rev. J. K., 520 
PLUM 

Creek Presbyterian 
Church, 240, 617, 712 
PLUMER 

Rev. Dr. William S., 661 
POKE 

Run Cemetery, 607, 608 

Run Presbyterian Church 

182, 240, 607-608, 

617, 622, 628, 633 

POLLINS 

Chambers Family Cemetery 
605 
POLLOCK 

Fev. Abraham D., 572 
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POLLOCK continued 
Rev. D. H., 541, 647 
Rev. Dr. R. H., 575 
Rev. Robert, 701 
POOR 

Clara Nuns-270 
PORTER 

Rev. Samuel, 238, 257, 
571, 587, 592, 607 
608, 621, 622, 630 
POST 

Rev. Christian Frederick 
28, 29, 31, 177, 434 
697 
POTTER 

Bishop, 521 
Rev. Henry C, 521 
Rev. Isaac, 262, 682 
POTTS 

Rev. Dr. A. D. , 249, 596 
BOWER 

Rev. James, 142, 156 
236, 237, 239, 
433, 539, 561, 
571, 589, 608, 
627, 636, 645, 
658, 667, 707, 
718 
PRESBYTERIAN 

Church, 60, 237, 235 

367, 441 
Church of Pittsburgh, 

93 
General Assembly, 528, 

660, 711 
Ministers, 325 
"New School, Old 
School" 521, 539, 
632, 637 
PRESBYTERY 

of New Castle, 324 
PROCTOR'S 

Tent, 236, 637 
PROTESTANT 

Methodist, 599 
PROTHEROE 

Rev. J. Y., 521 
PROUDFOOT 

Rev. James, 253, 712 
PUCKETY 

United Presbyterian 
Church, 254, 711 
PUGH 

Rev. M. B., 542, 625 
PURCELL 

Bishop J. B. , 271 
QUAKERS 

, 234 

QUTflfl 

Rev. James, 255, 696 
RABB 

Rev. Augustine, 596 
RAFFERTY 

Fr. Patrick, 270 
RAFTER 

Rev. George C, 521 
RAMSEY 

Rev. W. A., 522 
RANKIN 

Rev., 646 



RANKIN continued 
Rev. Adam, 253 
Rev. Alexander R. , 254 

617, 724 
Rev. James G. , 724 
RAYMACHER 

Rev. Vincent, 270 
REDSTONE 

District, 695 
Presbytery, 237, 238 
240, 520, 542, 553 
591, 607, 622, 644 

695, 718 
REED 

Rev. John, 240 
REFORMED 
Church, 241 

Presbyterian Presbytery 
of Pittsburgh 
(Covenanters), 637 
REHOBOTH 

Church Cemeter, 366 

562, 563, 569 
Presbyterian Church, 
237, 256, 366, 561 
562, 631 
REID 

Rev. Robert, 677 
Rev. S. H., 518 
RELIGION 

, 45, 49, 

- 50— 
RELIGIOUS 

customs, 572, 575, 

696, 719 
RESLER 

Rev. J. B., 522 
REYNOLDS 

Rev. N f 263, 544 
RIDDLE 

Rev. John, 573 
RIDDLE'S 

Cemetery, 611 (Lessig's) 
RIDGE 

Lutheran Church, 250 

Reformed Church, 
242, 244, 436 
RIGGS 

Rev. Cyrus, 645 
RILEY 

Rev. J. L., 522, 600 

Rev. J. C.,696 

Rev. J. T., 596, 713 

Rev. James, 256, 696 

Rev. McKendree, 
696 '' 
ROBBINS 

Rev. Isaac, 696 
ROBERTS 

Rev. Richford, 695 
ROBINSON 

Rev. E. S., 623 
R0BIS0N 

Rev* E. S., 623 
R0BIS0N 

Rev. W. W., 254 
ROCKEFELLER 

Rev. J. P., 263, 
264, 542, 582, 705 
RODGERS 
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RODGERS 

Rev. John, 253 
ROMAN 

Catholic Church, 234, 

266, 595 
ROSS 

Rev. John, 696 
Rev. Joseph, 254 
ROSSEL 

Rev. Job, 266 
ROSTRAVER 

Methodist Episcopal, 
Church, 258, 563 
ROTH 

Rev. J. D., 243, 249, 
624 
ROUND 

Hill Presbyterian Church 
Cemetery, 568 
ROBERTS 

Bishop Robert R., 696 
ROUP 

Rev. W. W., 625, 646 
RUGAN 

Rev. John, 249, 252, 519 
RUSH 

Rev. Z. C, 264, 266 
RUSSELL 

Rev. Caleb, 264, 266 
Rev. Dr. Christian, C, 
243, 538, 596, 638 
639, 680, 697 
Rev. G. B., 681 
RUTER 

Rev M. A. , 646 
RUTGERS 

Street Presbyterian Church 
New York City, 665 
RUTHRAUFF 

Rev. Frederick, 252 
SABBATH 

' „, ■ 180 
St. Clair Cemetery, 223 
224, 259, 304 
329, 351, 357, 377, 
390, 499, 500, 502 
507-512, 522, 523 
St. JAMES 

Cemetery, 715 
Charge, 608, 609, 616 
Reformed & Lutheran Union 
Church, 242, 248, 259, 
519, 608, 624, 715 
St. JOHN'S 

Lutheran Church (Kintig's) 

249, 250, 538 
Reformed Church (Kintig's) 
242, 538, 542 
St. VINCENT'S 

Church & Abbey, 225, 266 

267, 271, 272, 276, 
436, 595, 596, 634, 
697, 716 

St. XAVIER'S 

Convent- 225, 276, 279 
634 
SAMPSON 

Rev. G. C, 646 
SANSON 

Rev. J. C, 260 
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SALEM 

Baptist Church, 263, 563 

564 
Baptist Church Cemetery 

563, 564 
Charge-608, 616 
Lutheran Church, 251, 

519, 624, 723 
Presbyterian Church, 
23 , 240, 589, 591- 
593, 595, 625, 632 
SALINA 

Reformed Church, 242 
SALTSBURG 

United Presbyterian 
Church, 254 
SARD IS 

Circuit, 617, 624 
Hethodist Church, 258, 
617, 624 
SCHARLE 

Rev. Jacob, 249 
SCHEFFER 

Rev. J. A., 615, 723 
SCHLATTER 

Rev. Michael, 241 
SCHNEE 

Rev. Jacob, 250, 664 
SCHULLENBERGER 

Rev. W. C. B., 532 
681 
SCOTT 

Rev. Alexander, 711 
Rev. G. K., 725 
Rev. John, 264 
SCOTTDALE 

Baptist Church, 682 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 681, 687 
Presbyterian Church, 240 

681, 691 
St. John the Baptist 
Catholic Church, 
681 
Trinity Reformed 

Church, 681, 692 
United Brethren Church, 

682 
United Presbyterian Church 
254, 682 
SCROGGS 

Rev. J. A., 254 
Rev. Joseph, 574, 575 
SEANOR'S 

Lutheran Church, 249 
Reformed Church (St. 
Paul's), 244, 531, 532 
538 
S EATON 

Rev. Jacob, 695 
SEBRELL 

Rev. Nicholas, 696 
SECOND 

Associate Reformed 

Presbytery of Pennsyl- 
vania, 573 
SEIDENBUSH 

Rev. Rupert- 274 
SEISS 

Rev. Dr. Joseph A., 520 



SEWICKLEY 

Church Cemetery, 667 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 706 
Presbyterian Church 
236, 237, 239, 539, 
622, 644-645, 650 
651, 655, 661, 667, 
706 
United Presbyterian 
Church, 254, 671, 706 
SHADRACH 

Rev. Dr. William, 263, 
542 
SHAFTON 

Baptist Church, 265 
SHARP 

Rev. 646 
SHAW 

Rev. John, 254 
Rev. S., 623, 624 
SHEARER 

Rev. David, 522 
Rev. James C, 260, 262 
SHEPLEY 

Rev. S. H., 593, 594, 
595, 718 
SHOQ4AKER 

Rev. E. D., 596, 638 
SHRY0CK 

Rev. Lazarus B. , 622 
SIEGFRIED 

Rev. Simeon, 265, 542 
SIMEONS 

Rev. John, 696 
SISSON 

Rev. George, 646 
SISTER 

Mary Catharine, 277 
SISTERS. 

of Mercy, 278 
SKINNER 

Rev.. John C, 264 
SLATTERY 

Rev. George, 521 
S LEASE 

Rev. S. B., 625 
SMITH 

Rev. David, 237 
Rev. Enoch, 248, 518 

543 
Rev. Homer G., 554 
Rev. J. H., 596 
Rev. James, 696 
Rev. Jesse, 240 
Rev. John (Assoc. Presby) 

254 u 
Rev. JTin (Meth.), 255, 

695 
Rev. Dr. Joseph, 58, 60 
170 

520, 539, 622, 659 
725 
Rev. Nelson H., 594 
Rev. W. C, 594 
SNYDER 

Rev. Jacob F., 242, 612 
614, 615, 616, 623 
624 
Rev. John, 261 



SOLOMON'S 

Temple, 718 
SOMERSET 

C las sis, 242 
S0MM 

Rev., 596 
SPARGROVE 

Rev. G. M., 616, 617, 
618, 623, 639, 725 
SPAYTH 

Rev. Henry G. , 261 
SPECK 

Rev. David, 522, 682 
SPEER 

Rev. William, 350, 520 
636, 638, 696 
SPEERS 

Rev. Henry, 263 
SPORTMAN'S 

Hall, 267, 268, 269 
STAFFORD 

Rev. D. N., 681 
STAHLST0WN 

Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 717, 720 

Methodist Protestant 
Church, 717 
STARKE 

Rev. John, 676 
STAUFFER 

Rev., 682 

Rev. John, 689 

Rev. T. F., 609, 616, 
639, 751 
STECK 

Rev. John M., 248, 518 
524, 530 

Rev. Michael, J., 248, 
251, 252, 317, 502, ' 
518, 519, 615, 713, 
723 
STEELE 

Rev. John, 39, 41, 43 
236, 622 

Rev. Flaridus, 521 
STEPHENS 

Rev. Leroy, 263, 265, 
542, 544 
STEVENSON 

Rev. A., 593 

Rev. J. H., 645, 681 

Rev. Jesse, 696 

Rev. Josias, 254, 521 

Rev. R., 520, 718 

Rev. Thomas, 663 

Rev. William R., 254, 647 
STEWART 

Rev. R. L., 617 

Rev. Robert S., 619 

Rev. S. B., 254 
STEWART'S 

Station United Presbyter- 
ian, Church, 254 
STIFFEY 

Rev. J. L. , 646 
STILLINGER 

Rev. J. A., 271, 290, 
291, 595 
STONERVILLE 

Church of God, 682 
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STONERSVILLE continued 

Mennonite Church 
682, 684, 688 

Mennonite Cemetery, 
682, 684 
STUART 

Rev. W. A., 597, 646 
SUPER 

Rev. H. W., 519, 531, 
554 
SUPERIOR 

Rev. D., 273,274 
SUTTON 

Rev. Milton, 263, 264, 
542, 705 

Rev. Richard R., 263, 265 
705 

Rev. William, 237, 238 
240, 594, 645, 707 
718 
SWANDER 

Rev. John I., 242, 596, 
638, 697 
SWEDISH 

Lutherans, 234 
SWITZERBART 

Rev., 530 
SWOPES 

Church Cemetery, 680 

Lutheran & Reformed Union 
Church, 248, 249, 250 
680 
SYKES 

Rev. J. H., 531 
SYNOD 

of Ohio, 242 

of New York & 

Philadelphia-237, 636 

of Pennsylvania, 249 

of Pittsburgh, 521 

of the United States, 242 
TAGGART 

Rev., R. B., 254, 521 
TALBOT 

Rev. James, 256 
TALMAGE 

Rev. T. DeWitt, 380 
TAYLOR 

Rev., 521, 563 

Rev. T. R., 542 
THOMAS 

Rev. B. T., 681 

Rev. E. Z., 254 

Rev. John E. , 265 
542 

Rev. Richard P., 

608, 616, 623, 624, 715 
THOMPSON 

Rev. Amos G., 696 

Rev. J. L., 623 
THORN 

Rev. D. rf. , 254 
TIMON 

Rev. J., 271 
TITZEL 

Rev. J. M., 554, 681 
T0NHAM 

Rev. G., 705 
TORRENCE 

Rev. Chaplain Adam, 391 



TORRENCE continued 
Rev. Chaplain Adams, 
cont., 593, 594, 
595, 608, 719 
TOWNSEND 

Rev. Dr. Daniel W., 
608, 623, 635, 639 
712, 718 
TRINITY 

Church, Boston (Rev. 
Wm. Hooper), 214 
TRUXAL 

Rev. Albert A., 242, 554 
TRYER 

Rev. Daniel, 261 
TURTLE 

Creek Presbyterian 

Church, 618 
Creek United Presbyter- 
ian Church, 254 
TUIGG 

Rt. Rev. Dr. J., 271 
TYRONE 

Presbyterian Church, 
236, 681, 693 
ULERY 

Rev. Christian, 253 
Rev. W. F., TUB, 249, 
519, 520 
UNITED 

Brethren General Con- 
ference, 260 
Brethren in Christ, 260 
UNITY 

Cemetery, 56, 211, 212 
223, 572, 604, 6 36, 

637, 641, 643 
Presbyterian Church, 

142, 236, 237, 240 
254, 350, 520, 589 
591, 592, 595, 634 
636-638, 641, 644 
UPPER 

Buffalo Presbyterian 
Church, 622 
VALENTINE 

Rev. Dr. Milton, 426, 519 
VAN de WEJER 

Rev. A. F., 270 
VINCENT 

Rev. Dr. G. C, 575 
Rev. William H., 254 
575, 697 
VOIGT 

Rev. H. E. F., 242, 530, 
531, 538, 582, 616 

638, 680, 697, 715 
WAKEFIELD 

Rev. James, 256 
Rev. John, 257 
Rev. Dr. Samuel, 256 
541, 542, 567, 645 
681 
WALKS* 

Rev. J. W., 571, 593, 
595, 713 
WALKINSHAW 

Rev. Hugh, 677 
Re/. J. D., 647, 724 
WALLACE 



WALLACE 

Rev. Dr. A. G., 521, 524, 

574 
Rev. T. Davis, 594 
Rev. T. Freeman, 594 
WARD 

Fr., 554 
WARMAN 

Rev. Daniel, 543 
WARWICK 

Rev., 253 
WASHINGTON 

Rev. S., 263 
WATERS 

Rev. A. H., 519 
WAITERS 

Rev. Fr., 681. 
UEBFTR 

Rev. John, William, 239 
242, 243, 517, 518, 529 
530, 531, 538, 582, 615 
638, 665, 666, 680, 696 
715, 720, 723 
WEBSTER 

Rev. Daniel, 263, 705 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church, 369, 563 
Presbyterian Church, 563 
WEDDELL 

Rev. Peter M. , 564 
WEINEL 

Rev. William* 242, 531, 
538, 582/614, 615, 
616, 638, 680, 696, 
715 
WELLER 

Rev. Z. S., 646 
WELSH 

Congregational Church, 
554 
WELTY 

Rev. J. B., 609, 639, 715 
WENZEL 

Rev. A. G., 249 
WESLEY AN 

Chapel, 685 
WEST 

Rev. John, 696 
Fairfield Cemetery, 579 
Fairfield Union 

Presbyterian Church, 572 
Newton African Methodist 

Episcopal Church, 646 
Newton Cemetery, 650, 

710 
Newton Church of God 

(Bethel)-646 
Newton Lutheran Church, 

248, 646 
Newton Methodist Eqiscopal 

Church, 258, 645 
Newton Presbyterian 
Church, 367, 645, 662 
664, 667, 669, 671, 
708, 710 
Newton United Presbyterian 
Church, 240, 254, 647 
671 
WESTMINSTER 
Catechism, 350 
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WESTERN 

Pennsylvania Classis 
242 

Pennsylvania Synod, 251 
WESTMORELAND 

Classis-242, 596, 
624, 639, 681 

Presbytery, 574, 
712 
WHATCOAT 

Rev. Richard, 695 
WHEATFIELD 

Presbyterian Church, 571 
696, 718 
WHELEN 
' Rev., 269 
WHITE 

Rev. Bishop, 521 

Rev. George, 265 

Rev. John, 259 

Rev. R. J., 596 
WIMMER 

Rt^v. Abbot D. Boniface, 
.66, 272, 275, 276 
WILEY 

Rev. Dr. Andrew, 353 
WILLIAMS 

Rev. Aaron, 719 

Rev. Daniel, 645 

Rev. David, 264 

Rev. John, 264, 265 
WILLSON 

Rev. J., 695 



WILSON 

Rev. Aaron, 263 

Rev. James (Meth.), 
256, 696 

Rev. James (Presby), 572 

Rev. John, 625 

Rev. Orville, 256 

Rev. Samuel, 520 

Rev. William, 573 
WIRSING 

Rev., 256 
WIRTH 

Rev. D. Augustine, 274 
WITT 

Rev. Samuel D. , 252 
WOLF 

Ven. Bro. Cosmas, 275 

Rev. Dr. Innocent, 274 

Rev. S. P., 554 
WOOD 

Rev. W. S., 264, 265, 266 
WOODBURN 

Rev. B. F., 265, 542 
544 
WOODEND 

Rev. W. W., 351, 434, 
572, 676, 712 
WORLEY 

Rev. Prof. Daniel, 596 
WORSTER 

Rev. Robert, 255 
WRIGHT 

Rev. James, 448 



WYLIE 

Rev. Oliver, Ml 

Rev. William, 237 
WYNN 

Rev. Isaac, 263, 542 
YETTER 

Rev. A., 615, 623, 624 
Rev. Hen^v, 682 
YOUGH 

Meeting House (Bethesda) 
711 
YOUNG 

Rev. A. I., 254 

Rev. J. M., 270 

Rev. Jacob. 696 
YOITCGSTOWN 

Lutheran Church, 
^50 

Reformed Church, 244, 
248 
ZEISER 

Rev. P., 242 
ZEIZBERGER 

Rev. David, 235, 270 
ZELLER 

Rev. Andrew, 261 
ZIMMERMAN 

Rev. Jacob, 249, 615, 
629 
ZWIDLER 

Rev. C, 680 
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